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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  the  First  half-yearly  Volume  of  *  Hkddbrwiok*b  Miscellany/  the 
Publisher  begs  to  thank  the  many  friends  who  have  interested  themselves  in  its 
circulation  and  success.  He  desires,  likewise,  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  those 
who,  by  tbeir  contributions,  have  afforded  valuable  assistance  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment. 

The  Publisher  is,  at  the  same  time,  conscious  that  the  '  Misoellant  '  has  hitherto 
exhibited  some  of  the  imperfections  which  usually  attach  to  new  enterprises.  These 
he  hoj>es  to  remedy,  if  not  all  at  once,  by  slow  and  sure  degrees;  so  as  to  render  the 
work,  in  its  future  career,  increasingly  worthy  of  the  support  which  it  has  all  along 
received. 

Among  the  new  features  contemplated,  is  the  introduction  of  Serial  Stories  of 
somewhai;  greater  length  than  any  which  have  yet  appeared  in  the  '  Misoellant.'  It 
is  also  proposed  to  make  certain  alterations  in  the  plan  and  appearance  of  the  periodical; 
which  the  Publisher  hopes  will  prove  acceptable  to  its  readers. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  AGE  MEAN? 

BT  THK  KDITOB. 

A  DiSTiKOtrisHicD  literaiy  friend,  whom  we  are  prund  to 
rank  among  our  contributors,  has  written  to  ub,  quaintly  and 
frankly,  that  he  does  not  understand  what  the  «ge  means  by 
the  multiplication  of  cheap  periodicals.  If  we  may  be  allowed 
the  confidential  ear  of  our  readers,  neither  do  we  ourselves 
quite  understand  the  age's  meaning;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
we  are  in  no  way  discouraged  either  by  the  knowledge  of  our 
friend's  obtnseness,  or  by  the  consciousness  of  our  own.  The 
age  is  incomprehensible  to  us  and  to  all  men  in  many  things; 
and  if  Sir  Oracle — ^by  whom  we  moan  not  the  kind  and  bril- 
liant friend  who  has  warned  us  mildly  and  helped  us  power- 
fully, but  that  other  ubiquitous  and  ** good-natured 

friend'*  whom  everybody  knows,  and  who  is  certain  to  tell 
eveiybody  what  he  thinks  of  us, — ^if  Sir  Oracle,  we  say,  is 
only  a  little  wise — although  he  may  delude  himself  with  the 
notion  that  millstones  are  transparent  bodies,  and  that  the 
Thames  is  a  combustible  stream— he  will  not  be  forward  to 
predict  the  precise  or  even  probable  solution  of  a  good  many 
of  the  age's  problems.  Instead  of  getting  into  the  **  wander- 
ing mazes "  of  Milton's  lost  angels,  we  prefer,  for  our  own 
part,  to  let  the  darker  purposes  of  the  age  and  of  Providence 
alone.  That  our  poor  maligned  age  is,  on  the  whole,  compe- 
tent to  take  care  of  itself,  may  be  fairly  and  philosophically 
sunnised. 

We  are  always  alarmed  for  any  individual  who  takes  upon 
himself  the  burden  of  the  age's  sorrow.  Let  the  friends  of 
such — ^if  he  has  any — look  after  him,  with  a  view  to  cool 
diet,  a  padded  room,  and  the  exclusion  of  a  world  that  has 
lost  its  way,  and  is  wandering,  bewildered  and  forlorn,  among 
the  twilights  of  gathering  disaster.  It  is  all  very  weU  for 
an  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  to  hear  '*  the  crying  of  the 
children"  through  all  the  medley-chorus  of  .the  world's  mer- 
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oaatile  ohftfibring,  and  happy,  homely  loaghtan;  or 
for  a  Thomas  Hood  to  ihudder  at  the  spectre  of  tho 
■iok  Bompstrcsa  behind  the  maoy-colotired  bmTeriee 
of  fashion.  From  suoh  fine  9afn  and  sensitive^MeiBg 
eyes  as  theira  comes  the  poetry  which  ministera  to 
the  tender  and  tmselfish  homamtiee,  and  irithont 
which  thii  world  would  be  somoihing  less  of  a  beftn« 
tifnl  garden-world  than  it  la  now*  But  idle  and 
pariloua  ia  th«  maftneiw  whieh  lies  ontside  the  thin 
waU  which  separates  madness  from  genius.  ^  Tho  claia 
of  small  philosophers  who  go  raldng  about  the  pur- 
liens  of  society  with  tho  noaee  of  sanitaiy  oonunisnon- 
e«B|  and  who  am  always  in  a  state  of  Iu3sy  and  prolix; 
alalia  about  some  awful  tondencgr  <Ji  the  age— «qiim 
hideous,  impending  ruin— eome  miraculous  "Mene, 
mene,  tekel,  Uphwain/'  flaming  before  their  startled 
vision, — ^we  bald  to  be  in  a  decidedly  bad  my*  If  the 
roetleBS  and  unfortunate  beings  to  whom  we  refer — 
and  whose  mission  in  llf o  seems  to  be  to  push  forward 
the  pettiest  of  peddling  projects  with  menace  of  tho 
hugest  of  .earthly  thunders — ^would  only  be  oonteat  to 
leave  a  little  good  work  for  poor,  unemployed  pos- 
terity to  do,  it  might  be  better  for  their  own  ease  of 
mind,  as  it  would  certainly  be  better  for  the  tran- 
qmllity  and  happiness  of  their  neighbours. 

Whence  all  the  perverse  questioning,  the  mons- 
trous metaphysical  riddle -malcing,  which  is  so  much 
the  vice  of  our  time?  The  mistake  of  it  consists  in 
the  supposition  that  the  present  age  is  one  whit  moro 
at  sea,  adrift,  and  in  peril  of  shipwreck,  than  the  ages 
which  have  gone  down  to  Hades.  Inspired  prophecy 
oomes  up  to  us  only  from  remote  and  Itmiinous  ages 
of  the  past  Out  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  onr  nineteenth  oentury  world  as 
second  sight*  There  is  only  one  preacher  in  aU  Eng- 
land who  professes  to  see  as  far  as  the  Millennium, 
and  onward,  from  that  stage,  to  *' the  creek  of  doom." 
It  is  simply  absurd,  therefore,  for  men  to  go  howling 
to  their  gods  that  they  are  not  seers  or  soothssjyers 
— that  they  cannot  look  through  brick  walla— that 
they  may  not  lift  the  veil  which  mercifully  hides  tho 
future  from  their  perplexed  eyes.  Men  who  do  thii 
we  take  to  be  in  process  of  rapid  graduation  as  spirit- 
rappers  or  table>tumers.  Soft  crawling  creatures  may 
mourn  that  they  have  not  legs ;  and  ridiculous  long- 
eared  quadrupeds  may  hee-haw  lamentingly  that  they 
have  not  been  gifted  with  wings;  but  we  expect  men 
to  be  pleased  and  proud  that  they  are  men,  and  not 
to  fret  themselves  to  death  that  they  are  not  higher 
spiritaal  inteUigenoes. 

We  pray  our  readers,  then,  not  to  expect  from  U3 
an  eiplanation  of  what  the  age  means,  even  in  so 
simple  a  matter  as  the  multq>Ucation  of  cheap  pe- 
riodioals.  Do  the  age  justice,  good  Sir  Oracle!  and 
you  will  find  it  a  weU-mcaning  age  enon^.  But, 
Heaven  f orfend  that  we  should  put  ourselves  for- 
ward as  its  special  intearpreters.  The  fact  of  cheap 
periodicalism  having  reoently  burst  its  fiood-gatos, 
and  spread  itself  over  an  incomparably  wider  ansa, 
suffices  for  our  present  purpose.  Turn 'wheresoever 
wu  wiU,  that  &ot  oonfronts  us  in  strange  varieties  of 
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shapa  It  is  blazoned,  piotorially  and  otherwise,  in  in- 
numerable shop  windows  aU  up  and  down'the  kingdom 
— often  in  multifarious  combination  with  toys,  tapes, 
and  lollypops.    We  see  it  on  pniple-fooed  cab-stands 
and  the  benches  of  bow-backed  porters.    Its  whito 
and  black  insignia  gleam  through  under-aiea  iron 
stsnohions.   From  the  pookets  of  preoocjous  juveniles 
it  peepe,  the  holiday  oopper  being  gone.  Whether  we 
undentand  the  said  fact  or  not,  there  it  is,  broadly 
and  unmistakably  viaiblek  It  demonstrates  itself  in  the 
lighting  of  innumeisHe  pipes,  and  the  (oophsQies  of 
infatusikedwitlingB  that  it  will  Attend  in  smokSL   Our 
poor  norvuuf  Sir  Or«olo,  indeed,  talks  as  if  this  growtli 
of  poriodiflalism  was  like  the  growth  of  a  paiiAitioal 
plant,  insidiously  clasping,  enveloping,  conoeafing, 
and  killing  that  noble  old  English  literature  which 
is  greatsr  in  depth  of  root  and  msgnifieenee  of  foliage 
than  the  utmost  Hellenlo  grandeurs.    But  the  quick- 
ness of  vitality  and  fxtreme  tropical  luxuriance,  so 
noticeable  in  that  direotion,  is,  after  all,  no  special 
and  exoq>tional  development.    If  we  have  too  many 
che^  periodicals,  have  we  not,  also,  %>o  many  books, 
cheap  as  well  as  dear?    Then,  again,  do  even  books 
increase  at  a  greater  ratio  than  othsr  products  of 
human  industry-— such,  for  exampks^  as  are  exhibited, 
from  decade  to  docado,  under  nstropoUtan  acres  of 
crystal  ceiling?  If  any  churlish  meroantile  man,  with 
no  maigin  of  soul  beyond  his  **red«lined  accounts, 
asserts  that  * '  we  have  already  too  many  periodicals, 
we  picture  him  at  this  moment  sltttng,  Marius-Uko, 
among  piles  of  his  own  unsold  goods,  and  ask  hini, 
deferentially  of  course,  If  we  have  not  too  many  power- 
looms?  Oh  ye  who  are  so  deeply  in  tha  daik  as  to  soo 
no  stars,  the  very  blind  watts  of  our  grsat  cities  should 
give  you  eyes!    Lot  there-*^placarded  in  every  eye* 
catching  variety  of  ink,  hotf  everything  is  selling  off 
at  "immense  sacrifiaes,"  as  if  eveiything  existed  in 
exeess — ^the  supply  far  outrunning  tha  demand)    Be 
honest,  lawyer !  and  say  whether  wo  hava  not  too 
many  of  your  craft?    Tho  dentists  wa  know  to  be 
knocking  out  each  other's  teeth  ia  the  fiercenen  of 
their  competition.   Advertise  for  a  man-asrvant  to  bo 
a  lay-figure  for  your  livery,  or  for  an  all-aooompHshod 
reduced  gentlewoman  to  make  your  squalling  nuraery 
sodato,  scientific,  dean-nosed,  and  polyglot,  and  ten 
to  one  but  the  postman  will,  before  many  hours  are 
over,  dilapidate  both  your  beU- handle  and  your 
nerves.    It  would  almost  seem  that  Dr.  Malthns  was 
right  when  he  fell  into  gloomy  arithmetioal  prophe- 
cies conoeming  tho  existence  of  too  many  mouths — 
mouths,  alast  some  of  them  at  least,  with  more 
poor  breath  for  clamour  than  fresh  and  wholesome 
food  for  mastication. 

There  is  perhaps  no  department  of  human  labour 
or  enterprise  in  which  the  terrible  aotiviiiy  of  tho  age 
takes,  on  the  whole,  more  wholesome  shape  than  in 
that  of  cheap  periodicalism.  It  docs  something  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  our  civilization  from  becoming 
degradingly  gross  and  material  Even  admitting  that 
much  of  the  literature  thus  provided  is  not  of  tho 
most  exalted  kind,  it  is  yet  better  than  no  literature. 
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*•  Angrfmft,  or  the  Bliglited  One/'  may  be  a  yery 
Bsnbj'pHoliy  and  trashy  tale;  but  better  take  an 
tatocat  in  the  life,  Ioto,  mooiudune,  and  impossible 
MimeB  Off  that  model  heroine,  than  be  wholly  en- 
gnssad  wxQi  ourselyea.  Look  even  at  the  thiilling 
inaskatiye  wood-cots; — the  unhappy  Angelina,  for 
fTMiipla,  vith  hair  of  the  thzown-baok  head  in  the 
fo^  of  that  giim*vi8^ed  mfOaa;  or,  with  limp 
%Bie  peodeiKfe  over  the  Uack,  yawning  golf,  the 
vUe  tho  otoong  TCKoiiig  axm  of  Oriando  the  Brave 
—the  heso  of  **  her  ev-ei^-y  dream" — ^ia  like  a  viee 
abeok  her  poor  pantfaig  wadrt!  Is  there  no  stfanuhia 
to  tlw  dxralroiis  poises  in  such  crises  of  distressed 
■aideBhood?  The  tendency  of  all  literature,  even 
tibc  hsmlilesty  is  to  take  people  out  of  their  narrow 
aad  enalaTing  routine  of  life;  to  open  up  to  them  new 
^^eres  oC  thought;  and  to  lend^  them  less  grovd- 
hk^  and  selfiah,  through  tho  wider  expansion  of  their 
lysipathirti.  ^o  doubt  there  is  some  writing  afloat 
t^  «Stei  el  ^rhich  may  be  to  render  the  unwary 
fitihv  iBstead  of  beUer  than  what  they  are.    This  has 

from  the  tsmptatien  furnished  by  our 
vstsaed  press  to  write  down  to  the  tastes  and 
of  the  muHitnde,  whose  pence  are  as  good 
3s  the  alt-nifngH  of  those  who  demand  change  back. 
Haiee,  we  apprehend,  the  too  great  prevalence  of 
that  red-1]|^t  and  blue-fire  description  of  fiction  to 
which  the  epithet  "  sensational"  has  been  attached. 
Ueaa  what  it  may,  indeed,  we  take  the  ^ge  to  be 
aadb  too  seiwational — not  only  in  its  literaiy,  but  in 
ita  scientific,  industrial,  and  even  fashionable  develop- 
■flits.     Bat  loi  aa  regards  literature,  a  new  thing 
has  happened  imder  the  sob.     Periodical  circulations 
—or,  to  speak  mofe  aocorately,  the  cxroolations  of 
pniodieads — ^haTO  mounted  up,  in  some  instances,  to 
h^sndieds  of  thousands,    lliis  has  made  quarter  far- 
Um^  of  profit  result  in  golden  aggregates  of  recom- 
pEOSEL     l^e  cheap  has  been  found,  in  short,  to  be 
inite  resmmerative  than  the  dear.     It  has  long  been 
9o  in  <*i*l"^<^«*,  and  it  is  now  proved  to  be  so  in  pe- 
»adica]a»  and  even  in  books.    The  consequence  is 
of  oor  proud  peen'of  literature  have  been 
down  to  the  humbler  periodical  levels,  and 
iato  tlw  snpeony  mod  shilling  olawriee.    Now,  it  is  of 
the  Bttpteme  esseoee  of  really  great  minds  to  be  in- 
capable of  whoDy  shaking  off  thear  greatness.   Alfred 
m  Ihe  Breatherd's  cottage  was  still  a  king.    How  the 
l!ood  of  Doagfam  gleamed  through  the  peasant's  garb ! 
Tias  oK^nates  of  the  new  and  wider  arena  have  ac- 
cardim^j  brought  with  them  something  of  their  elc- 
i-^led  tone  and  state,  and  imparted  an  unwonted 
d^;ail7,  haportanoe,  and  glory  to  the  cheap  periodi- 
cal pteas  ef  tiiis  Jring^^oTiii 

Well,  then,  the  quiestion  arises—Will  this  multi- 
flirsttesi  of  4diei9  periodicals  go  on;  and  where  will 
it  eadf  That  it  will  go  on  is  certain;  and  that  it  will 
in  tibe  improvement  of  literature  is,  vre  think, 
Iqdcpaidently  of  the  wider  fields  of  intcl- 
het  iri^di  it  win  irrigate,  and  the  new  growths  of 
wiaeh  it  Biay  aouriab,  it  is  not  imlikely  that 
ultimately  as  a  oheck  on  the  pubHca- 


tion  of  worthless  books.  Hasty  and  frivolous  writing, 
and  superficial  and  desultosy  reading,  it  may — and 
no  doubt  does — in  the  meantime,  produoOi  So  long 
as  instances  ocbur  of  vanity  overmastering  judgmenli, 
there  will  be  no  lock  of  literature  for  the  trunk-mak- 
ers— ^those  immemorial  sextons  of  defunct  epics  and 
sennons — ^those  devout  elosers  down  of  the  mute,  ever- 
lasting lids  of  oblivion  on  vain  and  vision -haonted 
names.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  cheap  periodi- 
cal press  becomes  the  medium  of  high  authorship,  the 
more,  perhaps,  will  the  entrances  to  it  become  guarded 
against  bsse  intrusion.  To  authora— and,  above  all, 
to  young  authors — ^the  gain  must  be  considerable.  A 
book  is  a  serious  venture — apt  to  transform  a  dream 
of  fame  into  a  deep  humiliation  and  a  heavy  loss;  but 
periodioalism  provides  a  vaat^  and,  so  to  speak,  ready- 
made  audience,  and  makes  the  reward  certain  and 
immediate  of  him  who  addresses  it  with  power  and 
effectb  If  it  be  contended  that  the  apphrase  of  the 
moment  will  be  apt  to  induce  ephemeral  oamposition, 
we  answer  that  ears  attuned  for  the  oelestisl  har- 
monies will  never  be  content  with  less  than  the  longer 
reverberations  awakened  by  immortal  achievement. 
Writers  rightly  great  ean  never  lose  their  great  im- 
pulses. Kot  for  transient  shoutings  are  their  deeper 
and  grander  ambitions  stirred.  If  such  brilliant  men 
as  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  late  Professor  Wilson  of  Edin- 
burgh suffered  themselves  to  be  engrossed  by  periodi- 
oalism, we  fear  it  was  because  it  afforded  them  best 
scope  for  their  bright  and  spaikling  fancies;  and  be- 
cause, with  all  their  genius,  they  were  unfitted  for 
any  opus  magnum  endued  with  a  vitality  for  all  time, 
Himt  is  happiest  in  his  brief  occasional  poems  and 
papen.  His  **  Story  of  lUmini"  is  fine,  but  its  merit 
is  not  that  of  greatness.  Then,  with  regard  to  Wilson, 
how  much  more  fascinating  is  he  in  his  *'  Sporting 
Jacket''  than  in  his  mawkish  '*  Trials  of  Margaret 
Lindsay,"  or  his  ghastly  • '  City  of  the'  Plague  " !  The 
nearest  approach  which  the  latter  made  to  a  great 
work  was  in  his  famous  "  Noctcs."  But  its  publica- 
tion in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  did  it  no  harm ;  it  did 
not  prevent  it  from  being  gathered  into  volumes  af- 
terwards ;  nor  would  ito  first  piecemeal  form  of  issue 
have  prevented  it  from  taking  permanent  shape  into 
volumes  had  it  been  more  truly  dramatic — ^had  it  been 
less  the  outpouring,  under  slender  disguises,  of  the 
one  exuberant  soul — ^had  it,  in  short,  been  better 
fitted,  as  a  work  of  creative  genius,  to  live.  Any 
writer,  provided  he  can  bear  the  expense,  or  get  up 
a  sufficient  subscription  list,  may  publish  his  effusions 
in  a  book;  but  their  periodical  publication — ^with  re- 
sponsible editorial  staff  to  satisfy  in  the  first  instance 
— affords  a  tolerable  guarantee  of  merits  Their  sub- 
sequent issue  in  the  book  form  implies  some  measure 
of  public  acceptance  and  aj^roval;  and  thus  the  de- 
mands of  the  hour  are  satisfied,  not  merely  without 
detriment,  but  with  positive  advantage  to  their  claims 
as  enduring  performances.  In  the  office,  indeed, 
which  periodicalism  must  more  and  more  assume,  of 
guarding  the  gateways  of  literature,  rescuing  genius 
from  early  struggle  and  disappointment,  and  imposing 
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ft  'wliolesomo  reetraint  on  conceit,  assumption,  and 
mistake,  we  recognise  its  ennoblement  and  its  salva- 
tion. Already  some  of  onr  best  writers  are  seeking 
immediate  andience  through  magazines,  and  eren 
through  himibler  periodical  sheets ;  but,  while  enjoy- 
ing the  weighty  authority  and  influence  thus  fiu-- 
nished,  we  deny  that  they  are  forfeiting  their  high 
claim  to  illustrate  the  genius  of  their  age,  and  make 
good  their  footing  among  the  immortals. 

Holding  these  views,  we  can  contemplate  without 
alarm — ^without  even  anxiety — ^the  present  and  in- 
creasing multiplicity  of  cheap  periodicals.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  work  is  an  evidence  that  we  hesitate 
not  to  add  to  their  number.  We  enter  upon  our  task 
with  good  heart,  with  some  Hterary  experience,  and 
not  without  able  and  brilliant  coadjutors.  Numerous 
as  are  the  periodicals  already  in  existence,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  scores  of  new  ones  will  yet  be  started, 
and  that  of  these  some  will  live  to  be  a  light  and 
an  enjoyment  in  many  homes.  We  desire  that  our 
MUcdlany  may  take  nmk  among  the  more  favoured 
and  fortunate  of  its  class — although  not  without  an 
oppressive  consciousness  of  how  much  this  must  de- 
pend upon  ouxselves.  That  the  age  has  any  particu- 
lar or  far-thoughted  purpose  to  serve  through  our 
own  humble  labours,  in  this  department,  we  are  not 
now,  alas !  so  young  as  to  suppose.  Independently  of 
us,  or  of  any  man,  the  age  will  hold  steadily  on  its 
course.  We  are  but  as  shells  upon  the  sea-shore  in 
front  of  thiB  advancing  tide.  The  ebb  or  the  flow  of 
that  tide  we  cannot  influence;  but  the  least  of  us  may 
give  an  added  lustre  to  its  wave.  Let  it  not  grudge 
to  us,  then,  its  passing  murmur  of  applause,  in  so  far 
as  we  deserve  well;  nor  yet  its  casual  moan  of  lamen- 
tation should  we  be  doomed  early  to  disapxtear. 


THE  HAREBELL. 

13olectod  from  the  unpublished  M88.  of  th«  Ute  David  Gbat, 
Author  of  "The  Luggle."] 

BEmsATB  a  hedge  of  thorn,  and  near 
'Where  Bothlln  iteale  through  light  and  ihadow, 

I  law  ita  bell,  so  blue  and  clear— 
niat  little  beauty  of  the  meadow. 

It  was  a  modest,  tender  flower- 
So  dearly  blue,  so  sweetly  tender; 

Ho  simpler  offspring  of  the  shower 
And  sunshine  may  July  engender. 

The  'axure  harebeU/  Shakspere  says— 
And  such  a  half-transparent  azure- 
Was  never  seen  in  country  ways 
By  poet  in  creative  leisure. 

But  chiefly  the  beloved  song— 
The  patriot  ballad*  fresh  and  oldon— 

The  *  Scottish  Blue  Bells,*  rose  among 
Some  other  memories,  pure  and  golden. 

And  chiming  o*er  one  verse  of  power. 
While  in  the  chalice  fondly  peering, 

A  teardrop  fell  upon  the  flower— 
My  blessing  earnest  and  endeaxing. 

The  prize  was  minet— but  no,  ahl  nCK- 

To  spare  it  was  a  poet's  duty; 
So  in  that  spot  I  let  it  blow. 

And  left  it  in  its  lonely  beauty. 


PERPLEXITIES  OF  A  PARVENU. 

WITH  A  FEW  AtTTHZNTIC  ANEODOTBS. 

If  Uie  "  gentle**  reader  will  please  to  imagine  that  I  am 
a  "  vulgar*'  person— lately  lifted  into  a  position  of  afflu- 
ence and  influence  through  the  unexpected  bequest  of  a 
distant  kinsman— he  will  perhaps  be  able  to  understand 
some  of  the  perplexities  whieh  distress  me;  and  will  sym- 
pathiM  with  the  troubles  of  an  individual  really  anxious 
to  diseriminate  between  right  and  wrong,,  and  to  aeoertain 
the  exact  meaning  of  words  which,  though  in  daily  use, 
seem  to  be  constantly  misapplied  and  miscomprehended. 
Perhaps  X  ought  to  have  said  I  ivoj  a  vulgar  person  six 
months  ago;  for  more  recently  I  have  been  assured  by 
several  of  my  friends  that  I  only  need  a  little  moro  self- 
assertion  to  pass  for  "  a  perfSeot  gentleman.*'  I  am  not  so 
sure  on  this  point  myself. 

You  must  know  that  when  I  belonged  to  the  working 
classes  I  was  in  the  cabinet  and  upholstery  line,  and, 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  was  as  good  a  judge  of  a 
bit  of  wood  as  any  lad  in  the  tnule.  My  master  owned 
as  much  over  and  over  again.  Kow,  to  make  a  '*  perfect** 
piece  of  goods,  you  want  something  more,  X  can  tell  jron, 
than  thin  slices  of  veneer  and  French  polish.  In  the  first 
place,  the  timber  must  be  sound  throughout— no  worm  at 
the  core  or  dry-rot  existing;  then,  it  must  have  been  &ca- 
soned  by  many  sorts  of  weather  trials,  and  come  out  only 
the  closer  and  firmer  for  them.  And  now,  if  you  find 
that  it  is  beautifully  grained,  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and 
shape  your  block  with  delicate  carvings;  and  polish  it  up, 
if  you  like,  to  mirror-like  brightness;  finally,  you  will 
have  what  people  caU  a  *'  perfect*'  piece  of  work,  fit  for 
the  Queen's  palace. 

But  counterfeits  are  being  turned  out  of  hand  every 
hour  in  the  day;  veneers  that  blister  and  curl  off  in  the 
sunshine,  notwithstanding  the  radiance  of  their  polish; 
and  rotten  or  unseasoned  wood  that  is  not  worth  the 
varnish  which  is  bestowed  upon  it.  Better  the  plain  deal 
that  the  kitchen-maid  scrubs  dean  every  morning.  I 
apply  my  trade  experience  to  the  examination  of  human 
nature,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  a  perfect 
gentleman**  is  not  easily  made.  I  do  know  one,  though— 
the  young  M.  A.  who  reaSds  with  me,  and  explains  history, 
geography,  and  grammar  to  me  for  two  hours  every  morn- 
ing, though  the  moro  I  learn  the  moro  ashamed  I  feeL 
He  does  not  flatter  me  about  becoming  "  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman,*' just  because  his  lips  could  not  shape  themselves 
to  the  utterance  of  a  fidsehood,  and  he  sees  into  my  heart 
just  as  if  then  wore  a  glass  window  to  it.  I  told  him  so 
one  day;  and  he  said  something  about  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy, and  that  circumstances  had  made  tiie  difference  of 
seeming  between  us— that  was  all.  It  vtoa  the  executor  to 
my  great  uncle's  will  who  recommended  my  tutor  to  me, 
and  called  him  a  Christian  philosopher.  I  rather  like  the 
phrase,  and  am  beginning  to  understand  the  meaning  of  it. 
What  distrosaes  me  about  my  tutor  is  that  he  is  poor.  I 
know  it,  though  he  never  told  me  so;  but  I  understand  all 
about  poverty,  and  have  my  little  faculty  of  *'  dear  seeing" 
on  that  point  Now,  if  I  wero  the  "  perfect  gentleman'* 
they  make  out,  I  should  know  at  once  how  to  hdp  my 
friend;  but  I  do  not.  He  wrote  to  me  '*  My  dear  friend," 
the  other  day;  so,  perhaps,  I  may  dare  to  call  him  so.  I 
feel  myself  blush  when  I  order  up  luncheon  in  the  middle 
of  the  lesson — Shaving  breakfasted  slightly  on  purpose  to 
be  ready  for  a  hot  cutlet— and  could  not  press  a  third  glass 
of  wine  on  him  for  the  world.    How,  then,  could  I  offer 
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laanniqr!  Gteaxly  I  do  not  know  the  right  way  to  do  it. 
OalyoDe  TCBoarae  for  me  that  I  aeo.  There  is  a  Choroh- 
JiiiBg  ia  D J  gift,  and  the  present  incombent  is  nearly 
e^ty.  I  know  where  my  heart  of  oak,  beantifnlly  pol- 
yKil-iBiy  Chzistian  phUo2opLer — would  be  in  the  right 
pboe. 

I3»  other  night  I  was  invited  to  a  reiy  grand  party.  I 
ikodd  not  have  had  ibe  eoarage  to  go  if  my  tutor  had  not 
praaoed  to  he  there  and  to  stand  by  me.  There  were 
isBbenoC  beantifiil  and  elegant  ladies,  several  of  them 
foy  kind  and  ooodescending  to  me;  and,  of  coarse,  the 
r^fitkmeQ  were  very  s^lish  and  stately.  One  of  them, 
ba^oae  and  yonng,  who  seemed  a  great  fiftvoorite— in 
htXy  cridaLtly  a  popular  penon— had  the  title  of  "  Hon- 
^B^e"  aflSxed  to  his  name;  bat  I  happened  to  know 
*htef  him  which  stamped  him  as  clithonoarable  in  my 
efGi;  and,  when  somebody  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  be 
istzodnced  to  him,  I  said  abruptly—"  No,  thank  you;  Td 
o^btf  not.''  This  was  very  rude  of  me,  I  know— just  a 
jtoal  that  I  am  not  a  gentleman  yet;  but  I  really  could 
sjthelpit. 

1^  fact  is,  this  '*  Honourable "  personage  is  neither 
jsore  nor  less  than  a  cruel  man«  He  once  had  a  horse— a 
i^^taamal,  tmnMOM  for  its  aagadty,  docility,  and  speed. 
Iks  beantifal  dmnh  creature  lent  all  its  great  gifts  freely 
'j»  its  msiTtfr:  hot  the  more  it  yielded  the  more  was  re- 
fBoA  from  it^  tm  at  last  the  impossible  was  demanded, 
■X  the  feat  poaable  only  at  the  life-price.  The  brutal 
.^wner  laid  a  wicked  wager  that  he  would  ride  his  horse 
tveaty  miles  side  by  side  with  an  express  train.  The 
alacRsiit  won  his  wager;  and  the  nobler  animal  died  two 
boars  afterwards  in  intolerable  agony.  I  inast  upon  it 
tiiat  this  man  cannot  be  a  gentleman— no,  not  if  the  Uood 
rf  twmty  generations  of  kings  coursed  in  his  veins. 

By  way  of  ecntrast  to  this  savage  action,  let  roe  tell  a 
Isitle  story  aboot  a  very  humble  individual  whom  nobody 
n«r  dreamed  of  «*1^^^g  a  gentleman. 

Oar  beloved  Queen's  coronation  was  a  very  important 
fveai  to  a  certain  ragged  little  boy  then  twelve  years  old. 
He  wu  the  child  of  indigent  parents— belonging  to  the 
Teryaab-fifcntam  of  the  social  pyramid,  as  my  tutor  would 
eaj— and  was  glad  to  be  employed  as  a  donkey-driver  in 
Hfde  Ftok,  when  all  the  world  was  holiday-making  and 
^jcrjBo^.  Such  a  run  was  there  for  donkey-riding  among 
"^  little  diort-frocked  and  small-trousered  people  of  that 
i%7»  that  young  Tom  Williams  earned  between  three  and 
'  V  pounds  in  the  course  of  that  festive  week— a  sum 
■ppcuing  to  the  poor  boy  nearly  inexhaustible,  but  which 
waU  have  qni^y  melted  in  the  grasp  of  his  only  re- 
Baaing  parent:  as,  in  fact,  it  did,  all  but  thirty  ahillings, 
vUeh  the  child  contrived  to  hold  fast  as  the  nucleus  of 
i^  fiitiire  fertune.  With  this  sum  he  purchased  a  donkey, 
ttd  itartod  in  life  on  his  own  account.  With  the  exoep- 
ii^acf  a  sad  term  in  an  hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  fever, 
Hi^iaialed  by  exposure  and  hard  living,  Tom,  from  tiiat 
cay  to  thaa,  has  never  been  indebted  to  any  one  for  his 
^^^;  he  haa  had  his  ups  and  downs— hia  *'  losses,"  like 
:t£,er  people  of  consideration;  but  at  present,  I  am  happy 
*<f  say,  he  iswrilto  do— has  savings  for  a  rainy  day,  and 
tve  children  whom,  in  a  neat  littlo  house,  he 
In  fact,  though  only  a  "  donkey- 
neighbourhood,  his  occupation  is  on 
•cale.  I  have  known  Tom  intimately 
^  9ttif  fma,  and  esn  conceive  how  he  has  risen  in 

I  remember  how  the  drivers  of  flies 
&9  tatat  at  the  poor  little  man,  and  almost  insult 


any  lady  who  could  degrade  herself  by  riding  in  a  donkey- 
chair.  I  recollect,  also,  when  he  wooed  and  won  a  respect- 
able servant,  how  ineffably  shocked  the  smart  housemaids 
of  the  district  were  to  think  of  a  "  girl  like  that''  demean- 
ing herself  by  marrying  **  a  donkey-man."  But  the  happy 
couple  seem  to  have  lived  down  that  sort  of  contempt ; 
the  wife  receives  an  oecasionftl  visitor  to  tea;  has  her  old 
mother  for  a  guest  for  a  month  at  a  time ;  and  Tom  is 
more  often  called  Mr.  Williams  than  spoken  of  more 
familiarly. 

But  one  of  the  bright  and  noticeable  points  in  Tom 
Williams'  character  is  the  humanity  he  shows  to  hia 
animals.  There  is  no  mistake  on  this  subject;  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  by  the  evident  love  they  bear  him.  In 
fact,  you  must  be  acquainted  with  his  donkeys  to  know 
the  docility  and  capabilities  of  these  much-abused  crea- 
tures.  His  donkeys,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the 
severities  by  which  hundreds  of  these  poor  brutes  perish 
every  winter,  are  stabled  and  groomed  by  Williams'  own 
hands.  No  matter  how  tired  he  may  be— and  he  often 
walks  twenty  miles  a-day — he  attends  to  their  needs 
before  resting  himself.  Every  morning  he  washes  out 
the  well-paved  stable,  and  has  it  rubbed  dry;  every  night 
the  poor  beasts  are  indulged  with  a  clean  straw  bed  **  up 
to  their  knees.*' 

Now,  as  may  be  imagined,  Tom  Williams'  patronesses 
—for  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  sterner  sex 
—belong  chiefly  to  the  class  of  genteel  people  of  small 
means;  invalid  ladies,  many  of  them,  who  feel  they  can 
afford  the  airing  which  costs  but  a  shilling  an  hour,  but 
would  turn  over  half -a-crown  in  their  purse  several  times 
before  expending  it  on  a  fly.  This  class  of  ladies  indulge 
in  the  temperate  excitement  and  sober  festivities  of 
friendly  tea-parties— festivities  which  usually  terminate 
at  nine  or  ten  o'clock ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  Tom 
Williams'  donkey-chair,  hood  up  and  Gferman  window 
closed,  to  be  engsged  on  these  occasions.  In  fact,  Tom 
begins  his  day  by  calling  on  his  lady  patronesses  for  orders, 
then  making  his  arrangements  accordingly;  for  Tom  has 
an  assiitant,  who  plagues  him  much  and  cannot  lead  or 
drive  the  animals,  as  Tom  himself  does,  by  a  tone  of  the 
voice  or  the  touch  of  his  bare  hand,  and  who  is  never  a 
favourite  with  the  ladies;  accordingly,  it  is  considered  a 
sort  of  obligation  when  Mr.  Williams  promises  to  "go 
himself — a  favour  he  usually  accords  to  those  who  are 
first  on  his  list. 

But,  lately,  a  scene  of  alarming  dissipation  must  have 
taken  place.  Whether  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  wedding, 
or  christening,  or  birth-day  party,  I  do  not  know;  but  an 
elderly  lady  absolutely  ordered  the  donkey-chair  to  take 
her  home  at  the  midnight  hour !  It  was  a  bleak  November 
night;  but  Tom  b^ing  prudent  and  thrifty,  and  always 
ready  to  earn  an  honest  penny,  roused  himself  from  heavy 
slumber  about  half -past  eleven  o'clock,  and  prepared  to 
get  his  carriage  in  order  to  fetch  the  lady.  Lanthom  in 
hand,  he  proceeded  to  the  stable,  where  reclined  in  peace- 
ful slumber  a  donkey  and  a  mule.  The  straw  that  had 
been  "up  to  their  knees"  now  rose  shelteringly  above 
their  heads,  and  Tom  Williams  paused  from  indecision 
which  beast  to  arouse.  Each  had  done  his  fair  day's  work, 
and  received  lus  fair  day's  wage  of  food  and  shelter; 
and  both  were  snoozing  so  cosily  and  comfortably,  that 
they  were  not  aroused  by  their  master's  presence.  Donkey 
had,  perhaps,  done  a  little  the  more  work  that  day;  but 
mule  was  arranged  on  his  couch  in  a  peculiar  and  favourite 
attitude,  of  the  comic  order,  that  always  made  Tom  laugh 
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to  oontemplate.  Gould  it  be  that  the  cunning  creatuiei 
knew  the  BoftoeaB  of  his  heart,  and  feigned  deep  deep  in 
thie  pathetic  manner?  If  it  'wae  a  pretence,  it  aniwered 
perfectly,  for  WiUiams  had  not  the  heart  to  diitorb  them) 
and,  treading  gently,  he  left  the  two  oreatareB  to  darknen 
andrepoee. 

Bnt  did  he  disappoint  the  dinipatedpatronefls?  By  no 
means. 

Once  Tom  WilUamB  had  been  diatreMed  by  a  case  of 
conacienoe,  which  I  must  describe.  He  loves,  as  I  have 
said,  to  earn  an  honest  penny;  bnt  he  loves  still  more  his 
sacred  Sabbath,  and  its  devotional  aervioes— joining  in  the 
psahn-singing  with  soeh  lend  earnestness  that  he  once  re- 
ceived a  hint  from  the  clerical  authorities  to  be  more  gently 
mnaicaL  Thecaseofccmscienoe  was  this:— An  infirm  lady 
wished  to  be  taken  to  chnioh  evety  Sunday  in  the  donkey* 
chair.  The  temptation  to  earn  the  honest  penny  was 
considerable;  but  Tom  resisted  it,  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
a  sin  to  make  his  animals  toil  On  that  day.  The  lady 
argued— Surely  it  was  a  work  of  necessity  ?  Tom  pondeted 
the  question,  and  hit  upon  an  expedient  that  satisfied 
both  parties.  He  bought  a  handle  for  his  donkey-chair, 
and  made  tiie  dkaf ts  to  be  removable;  so,  every  Sunday^ 
he  drags  the  old  lady  to  church  himself,  and  when  the  has 
alighted  he  enters  the  sacred  edifice,  and  peif orms  his 
moniing  devotions,  leaving  the  chair  at  the  diuroh  porch. 
Now,  on  the  oold  winter  evening  when  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  disturb  a  aleeping  mule  or  donkey—in  his  own 
words,  **  couldn't  abear  to  do  it"— he  put  the  handle  to 
the  cbiaiiv  and  making  of  himself  a  draught  animal,  drew 
the  lady  to  her  home,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a-half,  up 
and  down  hill. 

Now,  Tom  Wniiama  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  gen- 
tleman; and  yet,  I  maintain  tiiat  there  is  a  beautify  vein 
of  *'  gentleness*'  in  his  heart, whidi  purifiea  and  ennobles  his 
whole  nature.  There  is  not  an  inch  of  veneer  or  a  particle 
of  polidi  about  tiie  man;  but  the  native  wood— is  not  that 
fine?  Just  remember  tiie  poor  donkey-boy  and  donkeyw 
man,  who  has  never  begged  or  owed  what  he  could  not 
pay;  whose  devotions  were,  till  checked,  ioo  boisterous; 
to  whom,  I  should  add,  musie  is  the  dream  of  heaven;  and 
who  could  not  *' abeai^'  to  awaken  for  fresh  labour  a  tired 
donk^*  And  then  oontMSt  the  fine  dandy,  with  **  Hon* 
ourable''  before  his  name,  who  rode  his  noble  horse  to  a 
croel  death.  I  see— I  cannot  help  seeing— something 
hideous  beneath  the  showy  veneer  and  French  polish; 
something  black  and  rotten  that  has  an  evil  odour  about 
it,  and  that  is  dangehms  to  touch  or  use. 

I  often  think  of  sueh  things  and  get  pusaled  about  the 
use  of  Words;  for  the  more  my  tutor  explains  to  me  the 
derivatton  and  right  meaning  of  them,  the  more  I  perceive 
how  words  have  got  twisted  out  of  their  true  sense.  I 
thltakif  people  tried  to  twist  them  right  again  there  would 
be  BOtne  good  done. 

1  know  another  instance  of  "gentleness"  in  a  poor, 
illiterate,  and  altogether  very  humble  person*  A  oertsin 
fishmonger— not  a  tradesman  who  would  be  selected  to 
supply  costly  tuxbot  or  delicate  mullet  for  a  State  dinner', 
but  a  perfpatetio  individual,  who,  day  after  day,  whatever 
the  season  or  whatever  the  contents  of  his  basket,  invites 
pnrchajRsrs  by  the  cry  of  '*  Live  soles  I  **  Not  that  he  intends 
to  deceive  you  if  hehas  no  soles;  but  he  considers  that  phrase 
the  generic  term  for  whatever  finny  produce  he  may  have 
to  sell.  Five  years  ago  he  had  a  rivtd  who  did  more  than 
sell  fish  by  day— he  cried  *'  Sprats ! "  on  winter  nights. 
Sprat-seller  shall  be  called  B.,  the  other  fish-seller  A. 


B.  died  of  consttmptllm— from  eatehing  odd  on  wet  winter 
nights.  It  was  said— leaving  a  widow  to  strnggle  on,  with 
four  yoong  children,  as  best  she  might.  Widow  sought 
and  gained  scanty  out-door  parish  relief,  and  the  little  boys 
earned  odd  pence  in  many  carious  ways.  Old  oostomers 
declared  they  would  still  buy  fish  if  the  widow  would 
sell  it.  Widow  was  quite  equid  to  hawking  fish  about 
the  littie  suburban  place  in  winch  she  dwelt;  but  Widow 
could  not  trudge  five  miles  to  Billingsgate  niasket  to  buy 
fish,  as  her  husband  had  done,  and  also  look  after  her 
little  home  and  children*  Heating  of  which  promised 
patronage,  A.  volunteers  to  drive  Widow  B,  to  Billings- 
gate every  morning  en  which  die  deshres  to  buy  fidi.  A. 
must  take  the  cart  up  for  his  own  purposes — not  hi$ 
cart,  by  the  way,  but  a  cart  shared  with  a  greengrocer 
and  others  in  a  very  unindependent  way—- and  he  can  give 
the  widow  a  seat  quite  etsily.  A.  has  a  wif^  and  some 
little  ones  of  his  own;  and  hopes,  if  he  should  be  taken 
away,  friends  will  rise  up  for  them.  So  Widow  B.  some- 
times sells  fish,  and  often  does  charing.  Psrish  allowance 
is  stopped  now— one  boy  being  dead,  and  the  others  gone 
out  to  service;  and  though  one  or  other  is  often  on  her 
hands,  she  manages  to  keep  out  of  the  wnrldionse. 

Fishmonger  A.  driving  his  rival  to  markttt^who  could 
not  be  his  rival  without  his  aid— is  a  pleasant  pleture  to 
me,  and  contrasts  coriously  with  some  of  the  sharp-dealing 
and  overreaching,  the  hard  selfishness  and  cruel  eonning, 
which  an  too  often  ezeroised  in  high  plaoss,  and  among 
those  who  are  called  gentlemen. 

I  believe  that  '*  whatever  is,  is  right ;"  and  that,  when 
we  come  to  see  the  right  side  oi  the  tapestry  at  which  we 
are  all  working— it  often  seems  so  confussdly— we  shall 
peroeive  how  beautiful  is  tiie  Almighty  plan  and  purpoee. 
Obviously  it  is  part  of  that  plan  and  purpose  that  mean 
souls  should  sometimes  be  in  high  places,  and  great  bouIb 
be  of  lowly  estate;  and  this  reflection  reminds  me  of 
an  anecdote  a  little  illustrative  of  what  I  mean.  When 
MendelasohA  the  phflosopher^grandfather  of  musical 
Mendelssohn— was  a  youth,  he  was  derk  or  some  sort  of 
servant  to  a  very  rioh  but  ezeeedingly  oommonplaoe,  in 
fftot  stupid,  employer.  An  acquaintance  eommiserated. 
the  clever  lad  on  his  position,  sayfibg— "  What  a  pity  It 
is  that  you  are  not  the  ntastw,  and  he  yottr  elei^t** 

*'  Oh,  my  friend!  **  returned  Mendetasohn,  '*  do  not  say 
that;  If  he  were  My  derk,  what  on  eartt  oould  I  do  with 
him!'* 

Not  respectful  language,  I  admit;  but,  perhaps,  under 
the  drcumstenoes,  to  be,  pardoned. 

I  peroeive  there  may  be  a  eurious  difl<Bte&ee  between 
noble-men  or  gentle-men  written  as  one  word,  or  divided 
into  adjective  and  noun;  and,  perhaps,  I  had  better  givo 
up  troubliog  mysdf  about  the  derivation  of  words.  Per> 
haps  it  is  that  I  am  incapable  of  high  polish,  and  that  the 
rough  edges  of  my  character  are  apt  to  catch  ih  sDken 
sophistries,  and  fray  and  fret  without  being  able  quite  to 
unxavd  them.  At  one  eenelurion,  however,  I  have  cer^ 
tainly  arrived,  and  that  is  that  the  ** gentle  churl"  is 
something  better  than  the  '*  ehurUdi  gentteman." 

Then,  again,  I  said  a  little  while  ago  *'  when  I  bdonged 
to  the  working  dasses;**  but  !t  seams  to  me  there  is  no  fair 
way  of  getting  out  of  that  community.  AH  one  can  do  is 
to  get  out  of  one  dent  Into  another— M^er  or  lower  as  the 
case  may  be;  but  an  honest  man  wiU  always  find  plenty 
of  work,  and  hard  work  too,  laid  ready  for  his  hand  some* 
where  on  this  fair  earth,  and  waiting  and  addng,  as  it 
were,  to  be  done.  There  is  a  sort  of  work  that  mains  the 
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AstV  pale,  isstood  of  the  hand  horny;  a  stem,  atendy  figlit- 
b;  vith  mviabl9  l^ons  of  evil,  tho  wages  of  which  are 
fivt  paid  ireeUy  in  cureDt  otrfii,  nor  is  tho  )iroinotio& 
ohUinBd  <hmy»  eTidant  to  mcn'b  lotiBeB  here  below.  Tiak* 
Bf  tho  phnso  in  the  oompi^ioiialvDBenao,  tho  soeud  fahrio 
ii  cBiaiaSj  held  togeUiflr  by— and,  I  humbly  belioro,  for — 
tk»  Woaidiig  Claiaca;  aad  I  for  one  mean  to  stick  by  my 
eider.  THieUieir  taton  and  tailors  will  aoooeed  in  making 
Be  **a  gentleman."  I  am  not  quite  clear;  and,  indeed,  the 
ease  is  not  Teiy  |iromising,  for  I  shocked  a  lady  tho  other 
ix7  by  teQing  Her  that  I  hoped  always  to  belong  to  some 
oca  or  other  of  tlio  Working  Cloasest  0,  0. 


OXJB  LITTLE  ItfATD. 

Oom  littU  maid  vsa  a  girlish  tU]« 
With  ledl,  lipo  llp^  and  a  soft,  dark  ^o; 

A  snile  or  a  frown  was  enough  to  bring 
Sunshine  or  showers  to  her  April  sky. 

And  obi  'twai  amusing  the  eonit  that  was  paid 

To  the  childish  ckarms  of  our  little  maid. 

Oar  little  maid  hsd  one  true  love^ 
Charlie  the  cooper,  witii  lint-white  h&lr; 

And  so  short,  that  he  scarce  could  he  seen  aboro 
Iks  stur,  straight  badt  of  her  kltehen  chair. 

Baa  to  ssaiBM  Ilia  glith  was  a  dlffleolt  task: 

fis  was  Strang*  taa,  aad  Bound,  like  a  poxter  eaaki 


C%«ifi<  the  eooper  wss  brave  and  trae; 

A  fisalls,  like  his  stature^  wore  wOndeifu*  wee; 
Bat  his  great,  wsam  heart  was  as  big,  wo  knew. 

As  Us  broadlli--«Dd  that  was  a  Bi^t  to  stel 
They  had  courtsd  slnoe  CharUa  in  pettf  coats  played 
Ob  the  sasM  door-step  with  our  little  maid. 


Ihat  Ghadie  loved  her,  we  could  not  doubt- 
He  WM  fain  at  her  ilightest  beck  to  run; 

While  she  flirted  with  aU  who  cams  hanging  abont, 
Thra  told  the  poor  eooper  **  *Tvas  only  for  fun. 

If?  was  welcome  to  leave  her  if  ho  was  abald.** 

A  prtalant  gipsy  was  our  little  maid. 

Tho  eoopsr  was  fond,  but  the  oooper  was  wise; 

He  would  trj  the  effects  of  a  voyage  to  sea. 
Ihe  Uttb  one  wept  tiU  her  big,  black  e^es 

Were  swollen  aad  red;  and  she  voVd  that  ho 
Foch  cnwl  desertioB  wonld  live  to  regzet, 
Fes  sh^d  SMixy  the  very  first  man  that  she  met  I 


He  lelt  her.    But  oh!  how  hii  great  heart  bum'dl 
He  '*  knew  she  wonld  miss  him— his  poor,  little  pot** 

7?o  sooner  was  Cfaailie*s  broad  hack  tura'd 
ThflB  she  came,  so  dsmursly,  to  ask— "  Mlfl^t  she  set 

IbvUthermoiaiert"    That  id^t  she  was  Utet 
on  the  arm  of  a  tall  Yankee  uatel 


2f czt  daj  she  was  meny  as  maid  could  be— 
She  laa^'d  aad  she  sang  tUl  evening  camo; 

Wh^   jnstHke  a  daad^  invited  to  tea— 
Up  waOfd  tho  Yankeel  his  breast  aflame 

With  i^owing  studs  I  and  his  flnger-iing 

For  letter  and  weiglit  was  a  wonderful  thine! 

He  stalled  to  the  fcttdaen,  aad  sat  himself  down 
Oa  ttia  ehalY  where  poor  Ohatlle  had  sqoatted  so  oft; 

Bol  his  back  was  so  long  that  his  tAg,  black  erown 
SeeBTd  qittaout  of  plaeeas  it  towet'd  up  sloft: 

Iks  Taakee  was  taUer^-who  sat  on  his  seat-^ 
■r  little  maid  when  shs  stood  on  her  foetl 


IWI  al|M  we  boys  had  capital  fnn 
WalddbiC  the  Yankee.    Jpwenthatho 
of  his  courting  done; 
I  «|  us  still  peep*d  in  to  SCO 
tl  and  the  tlagl  and  the  great  watch-chain  I 
rhoiped  he  would  come  vciy  often  again. 


Our  little  maid  had  got  into  a  scrape. 

Her  mistress  was  angiy,  and  lectured  her  welL 
The  poor  baby-faoo  wss  in  everj  shape; 

But  she  promised  smendiuenL  ' '  The  great  Yankee  swell  1 
He  was  just  liks  a  lamp-post— so  long  and  so  slim; 
Foor  CharUe  was  worth  half-a^osen  like  hia." 

Our  little  moid  got  a  present  that  night— 

A  puoel  tied  neatly  with  tarty  twine  I 
Twas  a  grsal^  yellow  sbaiH,  so  facing  aad  brlghti 

Baoh  comer  relieved  by  a  crimson  pins  I 
It  happ'd  her  all  over,  with  lots  to  spare— 
like  A  gay  table-cover  spread  out  on  a  chalrl 

Kaxt  cams  a  boaaUf  al  glided  broocbt 

With  a  ciystal  stoao  like  the  Koh-i-noorl 
Her  master  thought  it  was  quite  too  much; 

Bo  ho  happened  to  meet  liim  outside  of  the  door. 
Where  he  gave  this  toll  Yankee  a  bit  of  his  mind; 
Who  tum'd  on  his  heel,  andH^t  wont  in  behlndl 

Wo  reason*d  with  her;  it  was  all  in  vain. 

We  spoke  of  poor  Charlie;  she  hung  her  head. 
Long  Yankee  Doodle  had  tum'd  her  brain 

Qy  his  goigeoos  presents  of  yellow  and  rsd. 
The  bahmce  still  wavet'd;  when  in  he  threw 
A  beautiful  bonnet  of  brilliant  blue  I 

The  poor  little  maid  eould  not  many  th«i  both. 

When  she  thonght  of  the  eooper,  she  Bobb*d  and  sigh'd. 
But  the  Yankee  swore  a  terrible  oath. 

That  the  very  next  night  he  would  make  her  his  bride; 
And  told  the  poor  child  to  prepare  for  her  flitting*- 
He  shonld  have  ssid,  **  Wind  and  weather  pemdttingr 

But  wind  and  weather  did  no  such  thing. 

They  had  made  little  Charlie's  ship  their  sport, 
TUl  the  people  on  board  were  fain  to  bring 

Their  vesssl,  dismasted,  back  to  port; 
And,  firsi  on  shore,  poor  Chariie  paid 
A  Jcyfol  visit  to  our  little  maid. 

Our  Uttle  maid  was  dsck'd  so  gay, 

With  shawl  of  yellow  aad  bonnet  of  blue. 
When  we  saw  the  wee  cooper  come  over  the  wsy; 

And,  what  do  yen  think  did  the  gipiy  do? 
She  ran  to  meet  him  in  all  her  chams, 
Aad  threw  henelf,  bodily,  Into  his  annsi 

Poor  Charlie  sat  down  in  his  stiff -back'd  chair. 
And  heard  the  whole  tale,  from  beginning  to  end; 

Ten  minutes  would  bring  the  tall  Yankee  there^ 
Then—"  What  wonld  become  of  her  T  Who  would  defend 

Her  dear  UtUe  Charlie?"    But  Charlie  said-"  Whewi 

Pve  only  to  double  the  fellow  In  two! . 

Them  Yankees  ars  nothing  but  bluster  and  boihl 
So,  poor  little  foolish  one,  don't  be  afeai'd.'* 

Then,  clapping  his  hands—"  I  have  it,  by  gosh  I 
The  way  for  to  tickle  the  Yankee's  beard. 

And  tnm  his  complexion  from  yellow  to  blue, 

Is->for  us  to  gel  manled  vithont  more  adol 

So,  off  wi*  them  gewgaws,  and  let  us  be  gonef 
But  the  poor  little  midden  look'd  Into  her  glass; 

She  WM  vain  of  her  dress;  aad  "The  things  she  had  on 
Became  her  so  much."    "  Veiy  well,  let  it  pass,** 

Said  msgnaaimous  Chailis; ' '  ws  wont  have  ao  strilo: 

Tm  obleeged  to  the  Yankee  for  dressing  my  wlfel*' 

They  let  themselves  quietly  oat  by  the  back. 

Just  as  the  Yankee  drove  up  to  the  gatel 
He  was  dress'd— oh,  so  gay!  and  the  cabman's  hack 

Hod  white  glovcB  on  its  ears!  But "  the  gallant  came.latc;'* 
And  he  lool^d  rather  bluelsh,  sb  Charlie  had  s&ld, 
Whsn  he  found  he  was  jilted  by  our  little  maid  I 

J.  P.  H. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  PULPIT. 

BT  PB0FXS90II  CLACXIX. 

NoDopY  denies  that  we  Caledonians  ore  famons 
preachers.  No  donbt  it  may  please  Mr.  Buckle— moZ- 
Uter  oaaa  quiescatUl—tJid  certain  witlings  of  a  lighter 
sort,  to  sneer  at  Calvimsm,  and  to  find  its  genesis, 
not  in  the  God-stirred  heart  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  in  the  frowning  cliffs  of  Glencoe,  and  the  broad, 
brown,  treeless  heights  of  TJamvar.  But  John  Knox 
and  Edward  Irving  and  Thomas  Chalmers  ore  Scots 
who  can  afford  to  be  sneered  at— just  as  any  pert  or 
petulant  tourist,  sent  into  the  sulks  by  a  rainy  day 
and  a  cloudy  sky,  might  sneer  at  Ben -Lomond,  or 
Ben-Ledi,  or  Ben-Voirlich,  or  any  other  reputable 
Ben  from  Campbelton  to  Cape  Wrath.  For,  what- 
ever may  be  said  against  Calvinism,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Thomas  Guthrie  is  one  of  the  lions  of  Edin- 
burgh now,  just  as  prominently  as  Chalmers  was  of 
Glasgow  in  tiie  days  of  the  asteonomical  discourses, 
and  Irving  of  London  in  the  days  of  the  famons  ora- 
tions. That  Scotchmen  are  great  preachers  may  be 
therefore  assumed  as  an  intellectual  fact,  as  notable  as 
that  no  Scotchman  has  ever  been  a  great  tragic  actor 
or  has  ever  written  a  great  epic  poem.  On  this  notable 
fact  we  propose  making  a  few  practical  observations. 

In  what  does  the  great  excellence  of  Scotch  preach- 
ing consist?  Chiefly,  we  imagine,  in  one  thing— -in 
its  thorough  eamestoess.  There  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  cant  lately  vented  about  earnest  men, 
both  in  prose  and  verse;  but,  after  all,  earnestness 
is  the  grand  quality  of  mind  by  which  all  great 
things  are  done  in  this  world;  and  as  to  talking,  who 
cares  much  for  any  sort  of  talk  that  is  evidently 
only  half  meant,  or,  like  the  talk  of  diplomatists, 
meant  only  in  the  oontraiy  sense  to  what  appears? 
The  first  charm  of  all  talk  is  earnestness,  the  second 
is  playfulness.  Between  these  two  qualities  there  is 
no  contradiction;  the  second,  to  be  efficient,  always 
supposes  a  deep  substratum  of  the  first.  In  the 
pulpit,  of  course,  Uiere  is  no  room  for  sport — ^there, 
to  be  in  earnest  is  tne  one  thing  needful;  and  a  care- 
less, sleepy,  and  indiHerent  manner  is  the  unpardon- 
able offence.  The  old  Latin  adage — Si  vis  meflere,  &c. , 
If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  first  show  your  own  tears 
— ^finds  its  application  nowhere  so  strongly  as  in  the 
pulpit.  Mr.  Buckle,  in  the  curious  and  amusing 
notes  to  his  second  volume,  has  a  story  about  a  certain 
Beyerend  Mr.  Thomson,  whose  sermons  used  to  lost 
commonly  for  two  hours;  and  in  whose  praise  it  was 
said,  by  one  of  his  admiring  auditors, — "  Our  fiunigter 
haa  an  aw/a*  pour  o*  water;  for  he  graJt^  and  he  moat, 
and  he  spatj  quite  extraordinar'/"  Such  an  exhibi- 
tion, no  doubt,  would  be  grossly  offensive  to  persons 
of  refined  taste,  and  they  might  prefer  an  extremely 
'*dry*'  discourse  to  humoral  eloquence  of  this  de* 
scription.  But,  in  such  matters,  sound  philosophy  is 
not  exactly  at  one  with  refined  taste.  It  is  better 
to  be' affected  with  the  briny  secretion  a  little  too 
potently,  than  to  talk,  on  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  with  dry  eyes  and  a  weak  accentuation. 


Dr.  Guthrie  is  strong  in  tears.  With  all  his  broad, 
rough  manhood,  he  has  a  most  womanly  heart;  and 
he  who  has  not  something  of  this  will  never  be  either 
poet  or  preacher  with  any  remarkable  result.  But 
the  Scotch  preacher  does  not  exhibit  lus  earnestness 
always,  or  for  the  most  part,  in  this  pathetic  way.  He 
deals  rather  in  the  stem,  emphatic  decision,  and  the 
direct,  glowing  attack,  than  in  the  tender,  tear-mor- 
ing  appeaL  You  see  plainly  he  is  no  sentimentalist. 
There  is  no  tricking-out  or  dressing-up  of  dainty  sen- 
sibilities. He  brings  you  directly  into  contact — ^in  a 
very  decisive  military  sort  of  fashion — ^with  the  Divine 
decrees.  He  makes  you  understand  very  shortly  and 
concisely  that  they  are  an  immovable  sort  of  thing, 
that  will  not  bend  either  this  way  or  that  way  to 
favour  your  fancies  or  to  amuse  your  feelings. 

"Deslne  fata  Denm  flecU  sperare  precando." 

You  may  think  it  severe,  but  there  it  is.  The  Divine 
law  and  the  Divine  will  admit  no  questioning  and  tol- 
erate no  objection.  Acknowledge  them  or  be  ruined. 
Unquestionably,  this  style  of  eloquence  in  the  mouth 
of  a  fool — and  there  are,  of  course,  fools  enough  in 
Geneva  gowns  as  in  other  costumes — may  often  be 
very  foolish;  but  that  this  tone  is  the  proper  and 
natural  tone  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  pulpit  is  quite 
plidn.  All  morality  and  all  religion  have  necessarily 
an  element  of  severe  sterxmess  in  them,  which  not  to 
receive  is  to  deny  Uie  whole  matter,  and  to  turn  worship 
into  a  mere  piece  of  form,  and  human  life  into  on  in- 
significant sport.  The  Scottish  preacher  ui  not  a  mere 
spiritual  man-milliner,  with  a  pair  of  tongs  to  curl 
the  locks  of  true  believers,  that  they  may  look  well 
before  men  and  angels.  He  is  a  mtrd,  determined 
fellow,  with  a  hammer,  or  a  lash,  or,  like  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie-if  need  be,  with  a  glowing  red-hot  poker  in 
his  hand;  in  axnr  case,  he  is  no  triflcr,  no  skin-de^ 
dealer  in  superncud  lotions  and  unctions.  He  will 
insist  on  your  goina;  vigorously  to  the  root  of  the  dis- 
ease. You  must  believe  before  you  can  act  You 
must  start  on  a  right  principle,  or  all  your  acting  will 
be  vain. 

Another  peculiar  feature  in  Scottish  pulpit  elo- 
quence is  its  naturalness,  and  freedom  from  academic, 
courtly,  fashionable,  or  other  conventionalities.  Who 
ever  heard  Guthrie  preach — ^when  Quthrie  was  most 
like  himself — and,  if  he  had  any  soul  for  Nature,  did 
not  feel  a  salutary  infection  from  the  fresh,  breezy 
movement  of  a  soul  utterly  unencumbered  with  ar- 
tificial proprieties?  It  is  as  if  a  cloud  of  fragrance 
from  birchen  trees  and  purple  heather  were  suddenly 
sweeping  across  the  nostrils  of  a  man  accustomed  for 
montns  to  the  atmosphere  of  west-end  saloons  or  Ox- 
ford congregations.  Your  genmne  Scottish  preacher 
— ^like  stout  John  Knox— fears  nothing  and  nobody. 
He  will  be  altogether  and  decidedly  himself — not 
straitened  by  any  artificial  training  imposed  on  him 
by  academic  lecture-rooms  or  episcopal  waiting-rooms. 
You  may  not  be  inclined  to  amnit  that  he  is  a  lion  in 
any  sense  except  the  vulgar  one — ^that  is,  a  thing  to 
be  stued  at  and  talked  about;  you  may  call  him  a 
cur;  you  may  caU  him  a  bear;  but  you  must  admit 
that  he  carries  a  certain  rough  vigour  with  him  which 
is  intensely  natural  He  is  a  do^  that  can  both  bark 
and  bite;  or,  to  take  another  simile,  you  may  say  that 
he  is  dark  and  horrid,  like  his  own  mountain  pine. 
You  may  much  prefer  your  own  smooth,  English 
beech;  but  you  cannot  deny  that  he  has  a  certain 
sturdy  lustihood  about  him  that  inspires  respect,  and 
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ibi  lie  looka  irdl  csi  Ids  luitive  lulls.  You  may 
hDOit  raj  xinTeignedly  that  he  does  not  possess  the 
prcfoiiikd  Greek  learning  of  Jowatt,  or  the  subtle  and 
tkjQghtfnl  ofiiginality  m  Kobertson  of  Brighton;  bnt 
still,  in  Anld  Redae,  there  is  something  abont  a 
Gsthxie  or  a  Chalmers — and  even  the  close,  iron  logic 
of  a  Cimiiingham — that  you  likeu  lliese  men  are 
hnmnmig  oTer  and  bristhng  round  with  free  nature 
—with  neei,  Scotch  nature;  and  that  is  exactly  the 
sort  €i  tbin^  tbat  one  loves  to  find  in  Scotland; — ^just 
a  the  tonnst  does  not  come  to  Callander  to  see 
Ridmood,  but  to  see  the  Trosachs.  The  rough 
(MQDftr^  may  be  rongb  enough  for  tender  feet;  but  it 
is  preoi^  this  roughness  '^mch  gives  it  not  only  its 
itrmth,  bat  also  that  solid  sort  of  beauty  whi^^  is 
m  diSBre&i  from  the  rich  softness  and  the  drooping 
leatleDeaB  of  Petersham  and  Twickenham. 

So  much  by  way  of  praise.  The  good  of  a  thing, 
3deed,  is  the  soul  by  which  it  eziBto ;  and  the  man 
TiM>  does  not  start  b^  seeing  and  acknowledging  that, 
had  better  let  the  evil  alone.  The  faults  of  nations,  as 
«  iodividiids,  can  never  be  imderstood  without  com- 
peheading  their  virtues — our  most  prominent  vices 
oeii^  for  the  most  part,  only  exaggerations,  or  mis- 
npfacatiosis,  or  despotic  assertions  of  our  virtues. 
>ow,  what  are  the  main  defects  of  Scottish  pulpit 
doq[BeDoe?  To  our  seeming  they  are  principally  four. 
We  want  grace;  we  want  laming;  we  want  plia- 
b^ty ;  ami  we  want  practicality.  We  want  grace — 
that  ia,  a  certain  gentleness  ana  difl^ty  in  the  midst 
ni  oar  force  and  earnestness.  Dr.  Guthrie  is  one  of 
the  very  few  famous  Scottish  preachers  who  has  known 
to  unite  d^nity  and  grace  of  manner  with  force  and 
fexvonr.  £vinff  also,  we  believe,  had  dignity ;  Chal- 
■Msi  certainly  had  not.  To  hear  Chalmers  was  to 
nm  a  steeple  chase,  or  to  be  drag^  furiously  in  the 
eareer  of  a  rattling  battle-car,  amid  dust  and  breath- 
UwHiiai  The  astronomical  Doctor  was  too  impetuous 
iod  too  ardent  to  be  graoefuL  A  want  of  grace  is 
the  £siilt  which  most  naturally  flows  from  a  supera- 
bendanee  of  vigour;  and  it  is  a  fault  which,  it  must 
He  oonfeeaed,  our  Scottish  pulpit  orators  exhibit  in 
neat  anq^lxtode.  What  bellowing  and  braying,  what 
ttnmpsD^  and  beating,  what  wriggling  and  twisting, 
what  wnthing  and  wrenching,  wnat  wrestling  and 
rveating,  have  we  not  witnessed  in  those  who  either 
'  ~  ~  to  appear  vigorous  in  the  Geneva 
Herein  ties  a  great  evil     Not  oi^y  readly 

will  oft^  overbray  and  overbcdlow 
as  if  a  certain  amount  of  pulmonary 
absolutely  necessary  for  tiie  exhibition 
id  Calvinistic  thunder;  but  small  and  weak  men 
^of  wbom  thm  is  always  a  fair  proportion — ^will 
mast  on  tramping  about  like  very  bulls  of  Bashan; 
and  then  the  very  little  Skye  terrier,  with  his  re- 
plunges  after  imaginary  otters  and  water- 
does  ^ypear  ludicrous!  It  were  seemly  tiiat 
wiio  have  naturally  no  great  weight  of  thought, 
or  vobtme  ef  language,  should  adapt  themselves  to  a 
miA  atyle  of  utterance,  which  might  compensate 
by  drficacy  and  grace  for  what  it  wants  in  power. 
But  tbfO  ^fsaanous  fashion,  which  slu^pes  sermons  as 
wed  as  armolinesi  will  not  allow  tins;  and  ^e  vigour 
which  does  not  exist  must  be  assumed,  in  order  to 
please  the  views  of  critics,  who  are  slow  to  discern  the 
cxtstaiee  of  quiet  power,  unless  when  accompanied 

amonnt  of  sounding  external  ctemon- 

Herain  the  Scottish  preacher  belongs  to  the 

~  class  as  tiie  populur  demagogue;  u  he  does 

~  r  by  virtue  of  lusty  mugs  and  mudi 
Vcaih,  he  Sadait  rery  difficult  to  please  without 
thea.  If  StkPkid  were  to  rise  from  the  grave,  and  go 
*^«nt  pnachiDg,  the  Scotch  people  probably  womd 


listen  to  him  eagerly;  for,  though  he  was  dignified  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  manner,  he  was  ako  fml  of  fitful 
vehemence  and  overflowing  passion.  But  if  St..  John 
or  St.  James  were  to  appear  in  the  same  character,  it 
IB  much  to  be  feared  that  their  Caledonian  experience 
of  audiences  would  be  far  from  aatisfactoiy.  We 
should  be  apt  to  call  the  former  very  tame,  and  the 
latter  extremely  moderate. 

Our  second  great  fault  as  preachers  arises  from  a 
want  of  learning.  By  learning,  we  mean  all  those 
materials  of  intellectual  discourse  that  are  derived 
from  written  records;  that  is,  in  other  words,  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  man — ^politi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moraL  Such  materials  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  eloauence  that  the  stones  of  the 
quanyman  do  to  the  arcnitectural  plan  of  the  builder. 
And  as  the  edifice  will  ever  be  poor  for  the  erection 
of  which  the  materials  are  few  and  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, so  the  discourse  will  be  comparatively  meagre 
and  ineflective  for  which  the  materials  liave  b^n 
derived  from  a  narrow  or  superficial  survey  of 
humair  history.  No  doubt  the  most  important  thing 
for  all  men  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  living 
world  before  them  and  around  them;  and  here  the 
Scottish  preacher,  with  his  native  sagacity  and  his 
ai)petite  for  the  facts  of  tangible  science,  has  often, 
with  no  external  aids,  prov^  himself  fully  a  match 
for  his  more  favoured  competitors  beyond  tke  Tweed. 
But  for  a  Christian  divine,  with  all  possible  sagacity 
and  general  intelligence,  it  must  ever  be  a  great  source 
of  weakness  not  to  have  made  a  serious  study  of  tlie 
history  of  human  thought,  and  es])ecially  of  the  his- 
tory of  religious  thought  and  religious  hfo  in  the  re- 
volutions of  the  Christian  Church.  The  aduiow- 
ledged  weakness  of  Scottish  divines  in  this  province 
deprives  their  utterances  of  all  authority,  whenever 
they  venture  beyond  the  narrow  field  of  strictly 
Scottish  Christianity,  and  quite  modem  Presbyterian- 
ism.  One  seldom  or  never  hears  from  the  Scottish 
pulpit  any  remark  that  indicates  the  slightest  fami- 
liarity with  the  history  of  Christian  thought  and  feel- 
ing during  the  first  three  centuries.  Our  native 
caution  generally  prevents  us  from  blunderihg  into 
regions  of  whicn  we  are  entirely  ignorant;  but  an 
intelligent  Scotch  hearer,  after  many  a  confessedly 
eloquent  discourse,  often  feels  a  sad  blank;  and  an 
intelligent  foreigner  will  often  be  forced  to  the  criti- 
cism—  Well,  all  this  is  very  Jine^  and  rattled  off  in  a 
grand  thundering  style;  hut  the  admirable  preacher 
ieejna  to  hnow  nothing  of  Christianity  before  John  Kfiox, 
and  nothing  after  him!  In  a  word,  your  Scottish 
Boaner;^  is  often  a  very  eloquent  Presbyterian,  but 
a  very  ignorant  Christian. 

Closefy  connected  with  our  want  of  learning — in- 
deed, resulting  out  of  it,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause, 
though  not  the  only  cause — ^is  our  want  of  pliabUity. 
We  are  too  rigid  and  unbending  in  our  scheme  of  theo- 
logical thought.  The  minds  of  our  preachers,  even  the 
most  famous,  seem  often  formed  in  a  mould  the  very 
reverse  of  the  Book  from  which  they  preach.  For  of 
all  books  the  Bible  is  the  most  various  and  the  most 
many-sided.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  book  bnt  a  litera- 
ture, not  a  volume  but  a  libraiy.  But  that  many 
and  significant  sides  and  aspects  of  this  wonderful 
Book  are  never  looked  at,  much  less  comprehended, 
by  our  Scottish  preachers,  seems  quite  plain.  They 
have  never  been  taught  the  habit  of  wandering  free 
and  at  large  through  these  celestial  gardens;  but  love 
rather  to  confine  t£emselves  to  a  certain  small  comer 
of  it,  where  the  trees  are  all  dipped  into  obelisks  or 
other  odd  figures,  to  please  the  artificial  taste  of  some 
church-gar£ner.  Or,  to  use  another  simile, — as  Dry- 
den  accused  Milton  of  having  looked  at  Nature  only 
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tbrongli  the  6pectaclc3  of  books,  so  wo  may  jtistly  &c- 
eoBo  many  a  notable  prtocher  of  havins  looked  at  the 
Bible  only  tbrough  tne  spectacles  of  tne  '*  Confession 
of  Faitii."  The  evil  of  this  is  not  only  a  certain  narrow 
and  conventional  stylo  of  handling  Christian  tmth, 
but  the  erection  of  a  very  effective  barrier  between  the 
Church  and  men  of  ori^nal  thought  and  independent 
character;  for  not  only  is  the  form  of  clerical  thonght 
stereotyped  on  a  narrow  model,  but  free  and  fresh 
spirits,  who,  with  an  ardent  love  for  Christian  truth 
and  a  noble  spirit  of  apostleship,  are  unwilling  to 
allow  this  model  to  come  oetwixt  them  and  the  Bible, 
are  summarily  ejected  from  the  Scottish  Church, 
and  refused  the  brotherhood  of  our  local  Christianity. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  any  Church  to  maantam 
its  position  in  an  intelligent  age,  when  with  the 
one  hand  it  does  not  promote  learning,  and  with  the 
other  discourages  that  liberty  of  prophesying,  which 
is  as  essential  to  the  healthy  state  of  anyChriBtian 
Church  as  a  certain  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to 
a  sound  political  constitution.  The  only  result  of 
such  a  suicidal  policy  must  be  to  establish  an  irra- 
tional divorce  between  the  intelleci  of  the  age  and  the 
faith  of  the  age;  and  to  make  orthodoxy— which,  to 
be  of  any  value,  should  always  be  fre&-^«ynonymous 
with  slavish  fear  and  6tereotyx>cd  stupidity. 

One  other  word  and  we  have  done.  Our  Scottish 
pulpit  discourses  are  often  lamentably  deficient  in 
practicality.  We  have  often  listened  patiently  for 
an  hour  to  a  laboriously-detailed  doctrinal  exposition 
of  truths  having  not  the  remotest  relation  to  the 
actual  experience  or  the  actual  need  of  the  hearers; 
while  at  the  end  was  knocked  off,  in  a  single  imnute, 
the  so-called  practical  application  of  the  discourse, 
which  in  tmtn  is  the  only  important  matter.  The 
great  truths  of  religion  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  most 
church-goers.  The  fundamental  principles  of  human 
and  Christian  ethics  are  now  part  of  the  familiar 
intellectual  inheritjuico  of  all  educated  persons.  But 
how  these  truths  are  to  be  realised,  and  how  these 

J)rinciples  are  to  be  worked  out  in  the  complex  prob- 
ems  which  modem  socie^  presents,  and  amid  the 
sophistical  jugderies  which  inborn  selfishness  in  all 
classes,  and  under  all  diaopises,  is  coiDstantlypIa3nng 
off— herein  lies  the  real  cBfficult  business  61  Cnxistian 
preaching;  and  precisely  herein  do  wo  find  the  most 
famous  Scottish  sermons  oftentimes  a  great  blank. 
We  could  mention  some  scores  of  texts,  of  the  Kew 
Testament  and  the  Old,  full  of  practical  wisdom  and 
rich  in  social  su^estivenesa,  which  are  never  preached 
on — one  wotdd  wink,  almost,  because  it  is  the  fashion 
in  Presbyterian  pulpits  not  to  be  too  moral,  and  not 
to  be  too  praddcaL  Because  the  Popish  Church  has, 
on  various  occasions,  given  too  great  prominence  to 
certain  ceremonial  wonu  enjoined  by  the  priests,  we 
therefore  will  fight  shy  of  works  altogether,  and  turn 
away  from  a  "moral  disconne"  as  somethiiig  not  a 
whit  less  essentially  heathenish  than  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  Mary!  No  doubt,  a  string  of  precepts 
without  principles  will  be  as  vain  as  a  set  of  well-cut 
wheels  in  machinery  without  steam  or- water  to  set 
them  in  motion;  but  the  steam  requires  the  wheels  as 
much  as  the  wheels  require  the  steam.  Our  rising 
young  preachers  should  make  it  their  main  business 
to  address  themselves  to  the  moral  problems  and  the 
moral  struggles  actually  presented  to  thinking  indi- 
viduals by  society  at  the  present  day;  otherwise  the 
constant  general  declaiming  about  so-called  Evaa^l- 
ical  doctnnes  will  be  apt  to  become  as  unproductive 
and  as  wearisome  a  mannerism  as  the  "Moderate 
preadung*'  of  the  last  century.  A  sermon  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  a  piece  of  practical  business,  not 
a  mere  exhibition  of  pious  talk. 


MB.  WALKER'S  KABBATIVE. 

A  SntANGS  8T0ET. 

Ok  a  calm  evening,  in  tiie  month  of  June,  Fhink  Mar- 
shall and  I  got  into  a  secoud-dass  csniage  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway — off  on  our  month's  annual  vacation. 
I  was  in  the  pen -wiper  and  desk -duster  department 
of  Somerset  House;  and  Frank  was  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
porting his  anatomy  regularly  every  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock  frooi  his  rasidenoe  in  PimUoo  to  his  office  in  Lon- 
don Wall,  and  at  a  quarter-past  three  o'olook  from  his 
office  in  London  Wall  to  his  residence  at  Fimlioo-^a  daily 
pilgrimage  which  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  in- 
cense  at  the  shrine  of  appearanoes,  and  ''praetlsfaig  with 
the  gloves"  at  a  breathing  lay-figure --his  offioe-boy.  What 
business  Frank  did  in  his  office,  or  out  of  it,  no  one  could 
conjectuie;  nor  could  he  have  told  himself,  I  believe,  even 
if  odled  before  a  Jury  of  his  countiymen  to  furnish  tho 
informationy  in  order  to  balance  their  judgment  in  an 
important  case.  Frank's  father,  in  his  lifetime,  had  kept 
an  office— the  consequence  of  which  was  thai  on  his  death 
he  left  Frank  quite  indepcodent  of  doing  anything  except 
amusiag  himself,  which  he  accomplished  to  his  own  aa- 
tisfaotkm,  by  the  aforemtntionad  pflgrimages  between 
Pimlico  and  London  Wall;  and,  in  his  spare  time,  trying 
all  the  new  inventions  for  furthering  the  derrelopment 
of  the  muscles  of  tho  human  body.  We  were  en  route 
for  Scotland.  Frank  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  Roderick 
Dhu,  and  an  intense  admirer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was 
anxious  to  visit  the  scones  made  ao  fiamona  by  his  bravo 
ancestor  and  favouito  anther. 

We  thought  we  were  going  to  havo  the  cactiage  to  our- 
aalvea;  and,  after  we  had  fairly  got  started  and  out  into 
the  blue  darknoM,  we  proceeded  to  make  omselvas  oom- 
fortabtSf  by  taking  off  our  boots  and  subetltuting  dippers, 
drawing  our  caps  over  our  ears,  and  lighting  our  pipes. 

"  Don't  swear,  old  chap;  it's  not  proper,"  said  Frank, 
bendbg  over  to  get  a  light  at  my  pipe. 

What  do  you  mean!"  I  asked,  astonished.  "  I  didn't 
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swear!" 
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Oome  now,  old  boy;  don't  deny  it.  I  heard  you  whon 
you  struck  that  Ycsuvian— burned  your  fingers,  I  suppose. 
Vestas  are  better  for  pipes.    Never  mind.*' 

**  HaUool  there  again." 

Frank  turned  his  head  and  I  did  the  saaM—both  of  U3 
becoaaing  immediatoly  aensible  of  the  presaaoe  of  a  third 
party  sittteg  at  tlie  other  comer  of  the  compartment.  Ho 
was  a  tall,  tldn  gentleman,  wrapped  hi  an  Invsmesa  cape, 
and  with  a  small  leather  bag  on  his  knee,  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  unlock— apparently  a  work  of  some  diffi- 
culty, from  the  manner  in  which  he  was  wrenching, 
turning,  and  bullying  both  the  key  and  the  bag.  At  last 
he  suooeeded  in  opening  it;  and,  tuming  to  us,  begged 
pardon  if  his  hasty  tomper  had  got  the  bettor  of  him. 

Flank  amiled,  and  asked  him  if  he  objeetod  to  smoking. 

*'Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  young  gentlemon^not  in 
the  least.  I  suppose  yon  are  astonidied  at  my  appearance 
here.  The  fact  is,  I  got  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
time,  and  fell  asleep  under  the  seat.  I  am  a  ^t  of  a  tra- 
veller, gentlemen,  and  suifered  from  sleeplessness  very 
much  in  early  youth— making  up  for  it  now.  Never  too 
late  to  mend,  you  know—as  the  saying  is.  I  shall  crawl  in 
again  present^.  I  only  rose  up  to  get  my  aightoap;  and 
to  inquire  if  you  will  be  kind  enoagfa  to  favour  me  with  a 
kick  on  aitiving  at  fiheffioldl  Thank  yon;  mnah  obliged, 
I'm  sure.    On  the  orown  of  the  head,  please,  with  tho 
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bed  of  ywt  boot,  or  on  Iho  aape  of  ih«  neck  with  the 
toejdOwrwffldo!** 

Fnak  liftd  obligingly  ftceeded  to  hfs  request  to  ttLtcfot 
koDwiihakiflk  on  the  tnun's  taiML  at  Sheffield. 

Be  VM  a  qneer-looUng  man,  with  a  long  beard,  ft 
nAetvpfia  Uoom  on  Ms  oheeks,  and  nther  sparkling 
Uk^  eyes.  Be  aat  In  onr  oompany  half-an-honr,  partak- 
iiy  of  some  bnnd]%  and  miffiog  the  smoke  with  manifest 
eepjramii  His  heart  warmed  gradaally,  and  after  some 
Seaoal  oooTenafion,  he  said— "Fm  an  eooentiic  character, 
Sefitlemea;  yonH  hare  found  that  out  Vy  this  time,  no 
doabi.  Fts  had  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about  in  my  day. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  my  life?" 
*  By  tn  means,'*  we  both  said  Bimnlianeoosly.  **  IT  you 
vfll  be  good  enough  to  idate  it,  we  shall  f  oel  extremely 
iBtererted  and  obliged.** 

After  a  few  preliminary  hems  and  haws,  pntthig  him- 
idf  in  a  oomfotiable  position,  clearing  his  throat,  &c.  the 
snsgd  gentleman  went  on  as  follows— only  stopping  now 
iBd  then  to  take  »  sip  of  brandy,  cough,  and  ezdaim 
"ft,  dear;  how  strong  !•* 

"Mjname,  gentlemen,  is  "Walker;  and  I  am  a  natiTo 
of  FarDham,  In  Surrey.  Hy  mother  died  in  giving  me 
birth;  sad  my  father  removed  to  liondon  shortly  after 
tbt  nMhuM^oly  erent.  Whether  it  was  in  the  iron  line, 
orUw  eoal  Ihie,  or  the  ham  and  beef  line,  or  the  muffin 
ud  aimpet  line,  that  my  father  made  his  money,  I  am 
anrrepued  to  stato;  oertain  it  is,  however,  that  he  lost  it 
ia  tbe  tin-nune  line,  and  left  me,  at  the  early  age  of  four 
.Ttan,  an  orphan*  Kot  that  ho  carried  his  money  about 
vitii  him  in  a  bai;,  and  dropped  it  accidentally  down  the 
mine;  but  that  he  ooncoived  a  sudden  and  violent  affec- 
ts for  a  person  of  the  name  of  Grabber,  who  prevailed 
Bpoa  him  to  embark  his  money  in  an  undertaking  which, 
to  describe  it  mildly,  turned  out  a  bad  speculation. 

**M7  eariSest  recollections  are  asM>ciated,  strange  to  say, 
vHk  a  failaok  wall  and  the  bUl-stiokiDg  line.  Awaking  to 
floadoagnesi,  I  find  myself  In  the  act  of  flattening  my 
ftose  tgiinst  a  window-pane,  and  riveting  my  gaze  on  the 
>pp«rifcion  of  a  very  tall  and  remarkably  Spiky  Young 
Kaa,  vho,  with  painful  oonsdousness  of  the  illegality  of 
^  adiooi,  vtts  affixing,  on  the  dead  wall  oppomte — and 
o  the  precise  qpot  where  was  painted,  in  whito  letters, 
'M-stScking  prohibited' — a  tri-coloured  placard,  oom- 
aaadbg  tiia  British  public,  with  no  less  than  six  inter- 
Monal  dadies,  to  *  Buy  their  trousers  at  8kiftor*s !' 

*'  I  may  mention  here,  that,  at  a  tender  age,  I  had  the 
Bi^oftuoe  to  fall  a  victim  to  occasional  day-dreams  or 
t^^ea,  which  day-dreams  or  reveries  lasted  hidefinito 
peno^  of  time,  and  were  brought  on  principally  by  too 
waest  gaang  at  any  particular  object— the  handle  of  a 
^^1  a  picture  on  the  wall,  &a  kc 

**l  must  hare  fallen  into  one  of  those  day-dreams  or 

i^Tcziea  at  Uds  time ;  for  I  can  remember  wondering  who 

^^^^  was;  where  he  got  his  trousers ;  if  he  were  mar- 

^  tt  ttiwnriae;  if  he  had  any  farothers;  if  he  were  par- 

^  to  toasted  cheese;  if  the  young  man  then  engaged  in 

^^ing  the  plaeard  was  connected  with  him  by  any  ties 

tf  eoiMaagmnity— a  foster-brother,  for  instance  this,  the 

Spkr  Toong  Kan's,  mother  baring  nursed  Skifter  in  in- 

*'*Bef\l  if  Skiftor  had  luxuriant^  curly  locks,  or  was  bald- 

^"■^  sad  If  he  meditated  Ininging  up  his  eldest  son 

(iln|s  WHMialng  he  had  such  a  relative)  to  the  trouser 

^'^^^^tm.    Hmm  reflections  were  passing  through  my 

^>  vb«  I  was  startled  by  observing  that  the  Spiky 

I  oQi^  Hm  had  finished  his  Job,  and  was  performing  a 


series  of  wild  ptu  ^oXUgretH  on  the  pavement,  in  which 
the  ladder  was  brought  into  use  as  a  valuable  auxiliary; 
now  circling  and  whirling  round  his  head  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  the  aborigines  of  North  America;  now  laid  on 
the  pavement,  forming,  with  the  assbtanee  of  the  flapping- 
stick,  a  correct  reprcsentotion  of  the  principal  article  of 
worship  in  use  at  the  present  day  amongst  the  members 
of  tho  Roman  C&iholio  Churoh;  and  serving  as  a  centre 
round  which  the  Spiky  Young  Man  was  skipping  and  leap«- 
ing  in  the  ancient  Caledonian  style  (except  that  the  anoient 
Qaledonians  generallypreferred  swords  to  ladders— as  show- 
ing off,  in  bolder  relief,  the  originality  and  daring  of  the 
aehievement).  This  oontinued  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  suddenly  tho  Spiky  Young  Man  seemed  to  be  smit- 
ten with  the  most  intense  remorse  at  the  levity  of  hia 
conduct;  and,  pickiug  up  his  ladder  and  flappiog-stick, 
put  them  against  the  wall,  and  burst  Into  a  passionate 
flood  of  anguish — ^standing  over  and  aHowing  the  tean  to 
flow  into  a  dish  which  he  had  with  him,  and  stirring  the 
contents  about,  first  with  his  right  and  then  with  his  left 
hand.  (I  may  mention  here,  in  deference  to  your  wish 
for  exactitude  in  my  narration,  that  the  contents  of  the 
dish  or  can  seemed  to  be  paste.)  Naturally  of  a  sympa- 
thetic temperament,  I  could  not  resist  being  moved  to 
tears  at  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Spiky  Young  Man, 
and  accordingly  conmienced  sobbing  bitterly,  and  drying 
my  eyes  with  a  plumber's  apron,  which  was  hanging  at 
the  back  of  a  clicdr  in  the  room.  I  had  just  wrung  out 
the  apron  for  the  third  time,  and  had  cleared  my  es^es 
from  the  blinding  sobs,  when  I  was  sensible  that  the  Spiky 
Young  Man  had  ceased  weeping,  and  was  seated  on  the  top 
of  his  ladder  (which  was  balanced  on  the  pavement  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner),  and  garing  at  me  with  a  sort 
of  frenried  earnestness.  I  was  no  sooner  oonsoious  of  this 
fact,  than  I  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  return  the  staring 
with  a  considerable  deal  more  than  double-compound  in- 
terest—the consequence  of  which  was  that  I  immediately 
jumped  into  another  tfaln  of  reflections,  in  which  I  con- 
tinued till  I  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  tremendous 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head;  and,  on  looking  up,  saw  the 
Spiky  Young  Man  bending  over  me— his  eyes  starting  in 
their  sockets— the  sweat  standing  in  large  beads  on  his 
forehead— and  his  teeth  chattering  like  a  baboon. 

•*  *  Halloo,  vampire  r  shouted  out  the  Spiky  Young  Man; 
'  wot  d'ye  mean  by  larfin  at  me  in  that  manner  ?  Cbme.' 

"  After  I  had  recovered  my  astonishment,  I  explained 
to  the  Spiky  Young  Man  that,  so  far  from  indulging  in  any 
unbecoming  lerity,  I  had  been  moved  to  tears  of  sympa- 
thetic sorrow  at  his  condition. 

"Hie  Spiky  Young  Man  laughed  incredulously. 

**  •  Powder  me  blue !'  he  said.  *  1  saw  you,  unhappy  boy! 
Deny  it  not.  Name  your  reason  for  doing  it.  Quick- 
spit  it  out.' 

**  He  seized  me  by  the  ears,  and  shook  me  —shook  me 
tin  the  roof  spun  round,  the  chairs  and  tables  performed 
somersaults,  myself  and  the  Spiky  Young  Man  stood  on  our 
heads  on  the  roof,  and  saw  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps 
tumbling  head  over  heels,  and  threatening  to  fall  upon 
and  crush  the  three  Aposties  on  the  mantelpiece,  who  were 
plunging  and  diring  about  in  a  most  unapmtollc  manner. 
Gradually  and  slowly  the  roof,  the  chairs  and  tables,  the 
first  Emperor  of  tbe  French,  the  cream-ooloured  horse,  the 
snow-oovexed  Alps,  and  the  three  Apostles  recovered  their 
centre  of  gravity,  and  discovered  the  Spiky  Young  Man 
standing  opposite  me— his  head  inclined  to  one  side,  and 
a  sad,  melancholy  expression  in  his  eyes.    '  Hear  you. 
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ut,'  he  began,  addreniDg  me;  'what  is  the  reasoii  that 
yoa  use  me  thnsf  I  loved  yon  ever;— but  it  is  no  matter- 
let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  the  cat  will  mew 
and  dog  will  have  his  day.'  I  felt  hurt  at  this  unmerited 
reproach,  and  hinted  to  him,  as  gently  as  possible,  that  I 
might  with  a  great  deal  more  oonsistcnqr  put  the  query 
to  him;  as  a  little  reflection  would  serve  to  convince  him 
that,  metaphorically  speaking,  the  boot  was  on  the  other 
1^.  I  bad  DO  sooner  made  this  candid  confeMion,  than 
suddenly  the  apartment  became  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  ten  thousand  electric  lights  -the  Spiky  Young  Man 
had  struck  me  a  severe  blow  between  tiie  eyes.  On  re* 
covering  consciousness,  I  observed  that  he  was  standing 
back  from  me  about  a  yard,  with  his  bands  clenched  and 
bis  sleeves  tucked  up.  A  wild  expression  about  his  eyes 
made  me  fear  that  he  meditated  murdering  me;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  that  supposition,  I  seised  upon  St. 
John  the  Apostle,  and  aimed  straight  at  the  Spiky  Young 
Man's  forehead.  It  was  oast-iron,  and  struck  with  a 
hollow  tlmd  on  his  brow,  bringing  him  with  a  leaden 
sound  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  senseless.  The  blood 
flowing  in  two  distinct  streams  from  his  mouth,  and 
forming  a  little  puddle  on  the  hearth,  made  me  wonder 
whether  the  Spiky  Young  Man  would  ever  again  stick 
Skifter*s  bills  on  the  walls  in  defiance  of  the  police  regu- 
lations, or  indulge  in  wild  revels  on  the  pavement  in  the 
glimmering  twilight.'' 

At  this  stage  of  the  narrative,  Mr.  Walker  took  another 
sip  of  brandy;  and  Frank,  who  had  been  listening  breath- 
lessly, took  occasion  to  ask  if  Mr.  Walker  had  a  twin- 
brother,  as  he  knew  a  Mr.  Walker  who  bore  a  very  great 
resemblance  to  him.  He  forgot  his  Christian  name.  It 
was  peculiar,  and  Frank  rather  thought  commenced  with 
H.,  although  not  Henry  or  Harry.  Mr.  Walker,  however, 
informed  us  that  he  was  an  only  child,  and  consequently 
had  neither  brother  nor  sister— •  drcumstanoe  which  was 
not  to  be  regretted,  considering  his  father's  unlucky  con- 
nection with  the  party  of  the  name  of  Grabber.  Mr. 
Walker  then  cleared  his  throat,  and  went  on  as  follows:— 

"After  having  prostrated  the  Spiky  Young  Man,  I  must 
have  wandered  about  the  streets;  for  I  can  distinctly  re- 
member (my  recollections  from  this  point  are  distinct) 
finding  myself  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Tower- Hill,  and, 
in  a  narrow  passage,  struck  all  of  a  heap  by  the  ap- 
parition of  a  child  of  tender  age  hanging  by  the  neck 
from  a  pole  protruding  from  a  cellar.  This  ghastly  spec- 
tacle was  nearly  the  means  of  throwing  me  into  violent 
convulsions,  and  would  assuredly  have  done  so,  had  not  a 
man  passing  at  that  moment  illuminated  the  lamp  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  revealed  to  my  astonished 
gaae  that  what  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  dead  infant,  black 
in  the  face  from  strangulation,  was  only  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  a  negro  baby,  dressed  in  a  dirty  calico  shirt,  a 
pipe  in  its  mouth,  one  of  its  eyes  knocked  out,  and  its  arms 
stretched  frantically  forth,  as  if  in  momentary  expectation 
of  being  taken  up  in  its  mother's  arms  and  kissed. 

**  *  Halloo  1  young  glowworm!'  cried  a  voice  from  the 
cellar;  and  I  felt  myself  grasped  by  the  arm,  dragged  into 
darkness,  and  thrown  on  to  something  which  crackled  like 
a  large  packet  of  bones,  and  emitted  a  cloud  of  powdery 
dust,  which,  forcing  itself  into  my  nose,  mouth,  and  ears, 
nearly  choked  me.  After  having  been  unconscious  for 
about  ten  minutes,  I  looked  round.  I  was  in  a  large, 
low-roofed  cellar,  and  surrounded  by  bales,  empty  barrels, 
ropes,  pieces  of  old  iron,  rusty  anchors  and  cables,  tow, 
broken  fnmiture,  dusty  old  ledgers  and  day-book^,  and  the 


skeleton  of  a  small  boat,  keel  upwards,  on  which  a  figure 
was  crouching,  holding  a  candle  and  peering  at  me  in 
the  face.  He  was  a  short  man,  drened  something  like 
a  sailor  or  river  pilot,  with  small  twinkling  eyes,  buried 
deep  in  a  shrubbery  of  dark,  bushy  eyebrows,— a  man 
with  a  low  brow,  lai^pe  Roman  nose,  laiige  under  jaw,  no 
space  between  the  eyebrows  worth  talking  about— a  man 
with  bushy,  unkempt  hair  on  his  head,  thick,  stubbly 
hair  on  his  cheeks,  chin,  and  upper  lip,  and  extending  fac 
down  his  throat— a  man  with  a  huge  cavern  between  his 
nose  and  chin,  which  mouthed  out,  showing  a  row  of  fsngy 
teeth,  'So,  young  alligator  1  yon'vo  come  after  the  place, 
have  you?' 

'*  *  I'm  not  an  alligator,  and  Fve  not  come  after  the  place; 
so  let  me  go,'  I  answered,  rising.  I  thought  that  possibly 
he  had  fallen  into  arrears  with  his  rent,  that  his  landlord 
was  endeavouring  to  let  the  place  over  his  head,  and  that 
he  mistook  me  for  a  tenant  in  perspective,  or  hanging 
about  the  place  in  order  to  report  its  appearance  to  a 
tenant  in  perspective. 

"  He  pushed  me  back  on  to  the  bale,  and  I  had  again 
to  undergo  strong  symptoms  of  death  by  suffocation. 

'"Sit  down.'  he  resumed;  *  don't  be  a  young  fool;  no- 
body aint  going  to  hurt  you.  Came  after  the  place,  and 
are  frightened,  and  want  to  go  back;  I  can  see  that.' 

"  I  again  strongly  deprecated  any  intention  of  having 
come  after  the  place;  and  even  hinted  that,  judging  from 
its  sppearance,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  rent 
oould  not  be  very  much  after  all;  that,  although  he  was  a 
little  behind  at  the  present  time,  there  were  a  great  many 
men  in  a  much  larger  way  of  business  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  himself;  and  that  either  a  personal  interview 
with,  or  a  well- worded  epistle  to,  the  landlord  would  have 
the  effect,  I  doubted  not,  of  inducing  him  to  extend  the 
time  of  grace  a  little. 

"  This  conciliatory  speech  had  only  the  effect  of  making 
him  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  the  large 
red  cavern,  with  the  candle  before  it,  was  so  painfully  and 
horribly  conspicuous,  that  I  had  to  shut  my  eyes  in  posi- 
tive horror,  only  to  open  them  again  on  encountering  the 
pale  face  of  the  Spiky  Young  Man  staring  at  me,  and 
pointing  significantly  at  a  coffiu  which  was  floating  in  the 
air  beside  him. 

**  *  Ha,  ha,  ha  1'  laughed  the  man,  till  I  thought  that  his 
jaws  were  going  to  part  asunder.  *  Ha,  ha  1  you're  a  green 
young  dolphin!  and  no  mistake  you  are.'  His  jaws  shut 
with  a  click,  and  his  face  suddenly  assumed  its  usual 
grimness,  as  he  said,  holding  his  forefinger  within  an  inch 
of  my  nose— 'Here;  look  you  here,  young  salamander!  I 
want  a  boy,  and  you're  just  the  sort  of  chap  to  suit  roe. 
Fm  a  griflBnish- looking  chap  myself;  but  I  wont  be  to 
you  if  you  servo  me  well,  which  Pve  no  doubt  you  wilL 
What  you've  been  up  to  I  don't  know,  nor  want  to  know; 
at  all  events,  you're  safe  with  me.  Is  it  a  bargain?  Come.' 

*'  I  don't  know  what  was  the  reason,  but  I  certainly 
liked  the  grifiSlmsh-looking  man  better  the  more  I  regarded 
him.  Visions  of  the  Spiky  Young  Man  rose  up  before  me, 
followed  to  the  grave  by  his  mourning  relatives;  and 
myself  before  a  jury  of  my  countrymen  on  a  charge  of 
murder.    I  accepted  the  offer. 

"  I  need  not  recount  to  you,  gentlemen,  my  life  with 
Calfsliver  (t^at  was  the  griflinish-Iooking  man's  name)  for 
ten  years.  We  were  in  the  old  rope,  rag,  old  iron,  and 
bone  line.  During  those  ten  years,  the  Spiky  Young  Man's 
face  was  not  absent  from  me  in  imagination  for  one  hour. 
I  was  a  prey  to  the  most  intense  remorse.    I  was  a  mur- 
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dererl  I  luul  not  tlko  kli^btetl  doubt  about  it,  because  the 
fieeomBM  had  been  »dTertiBed  in  the  papers,  and  a  re- 
rod  oC  two  bundnd  pounds  iras  offered  for  m j  appre- 
keoaoB.  Oalf aliTer  knev  my  secret;  but  he  did  not  give 
DC  op  to  jnstice,  and  he  hod  no  cause  to  regret  it.  I 
VQiked— I  worked  hard— I  worked  desperately.  Work, 
iscessant  work,  was  my  only  relief  from  thought.  I  ele- 
cted the  petty  rag  and  bone  buxtering  into  respectable 
sod  legitimate  oommeree.  We  purchased  stores  and  ware- 
boinea;  and  I  established  agencies  in  almost  every  oonti- 
aeatal  city  in  Europe.  At  the  end  of  ten  yean  we  were 
worth  sixty  thousand  pounds.  (I  was  made  a  partner  at 
the  end  of  three  years.)  I  travelled;  and  visited,  in  a 
boanesB  c^Mdty,  every  city  of  any  importance  in  Europe. 
Gradually  and  alowly  I  bef»an  to  get  more  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind.  I  reflected  that  it  was  in  pure  self-defence 
that  I  threw  St.  John  the  Apoetle  at  the  Spiky  Young 
Kan;  and  it  waa  with  no  intention  of  murdering  him.  I 
wondered  why  I  had  not  thought  of  that  before;  and  at 
hst  I  waa  happy.    Yes,  gentlemen,  I  was  happy. 

''It  was  at  a  ball  at  Madame  St.  Omer's,  St.  Petersburg, 
that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Amelia  D— — .  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  West  India  planter,  deceased;  and 
she  was  under  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle,  Sir  Benjamin 
BarkinsBogtrotter  (eminent  sugar-refiner  in  Whitechapel). 
I  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  that  time,  and,  I 
may  aay.  handsome.  My  beard  and  mustache  were  grown; 
and  I  had  an  interesting,  melancholy  expression  peculiarly 
fasdnating.  My  hair  and  eyes  were  jet  Uack— so  decidedly 
black  as  almost  to  border  on  bine. 

**  I  loved,  and  was  loved. 

"  I  left  St.  Petersburg,  but  kept  up  a  correspondence  till 
l»r  return  to  London,  when  I  made  an  offer  of  my  heart 
and  hand.  She  clasped  me  to  her  throbbing  bosom,  and 
refored  me  to  Bogtrotter. 

** '  Yonng  man !'  said  the  pompous  Bogtrotter,  who  was 
pmad  of  his  blood,  *  the  manes  of  my  brother  would  rise 
up  and  enrae  me  if  I  allowed  his  daughter  to  marry  a  rag- 
merchant.  In  all  other  respects  you  are  eligible.  Change 
your  trade  to  another— as  profitable,  remember— and  ahe 


**  I  asked  a  year's  time,  which  was  granted. 

"I  went  straight  to  CWfsliver,  and  immediately  assented 
to  a  propoaal,  which  he  had  made  a  year  before,  to  give 
■p  the  lag  bnsiness,  and  commence  monster  clothing  estab- 
'*'*^™*f"*"  all  over  London  and  the  provinces.  In  a  year's 
tiase  we  were  fully  established.  We  spent  several  thou- 
laads  a-year  in  advertising;  and  our  names  became  as 
hoiisehold  words.  Amelia  consented  to  be  mine.  Bog- 
trotter  and  Calfaliver  were  introduced  to  each  other,  and 
became  fast  friends.  I  could  hardly  believe  in  my  pro- 
tftdirm  fdieify.    We  were  to  be  married  in  a  month. 

'*  About  a  fortnight  before  the  appointed  time,  I  was 
iSaading  in  the  sale-room  of  our  east-end  warehouse  at 
aiae  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  in  the  glass  counting- 
kwue  at  the  end,  through  the  window  of  which  I  could 
see  an  that  went  on  in  the  sale-room.  Mr.  Simmons,  our 
TTiswigpr.  was  counting  out  a  parcel  of  bills,  and  distribut- 
ing them  among  the  bill-stickers.  About  the  last  to  step 
up  lor  his  share  was  a  very  tall  figure,  dressed  in  moleskin 
troosen,  and  with  a  short  shell  jacket.  His  back  was 
tsvatds  me;  bat  I  could  hear  his  voice,  which  I  thought 
acssded  familiar  to  me.  '  Mr.  Simmons,'  his  words  were, 
*vhat  I  was  agoitt  to  observe  is  this  here,  that  if  you 
^voald  aSow  two  or  three  of  the  hands  to  accompany  me 
to  hold  the  ladder  whilst  {  stuck  up  the  bills,  the 


other  two  to  watch  the  pulluo— 1  mij^ht  manage  it.  I 
don't  bind  myself  as  to  certainty,  Mr.  Simmons;  but  I 
might  manage  to  get  them  up.' 

"  The  conversation  related  to  the  advertising  of  a  patent 
style  of  braces  which  I  had  invented,  and  which  we  were 
anxious  to  have  stuck  up  on  a  tempting  black  wall  at  the 
comer  of  Farringdon-strcet  and  Ludgato-Hill.  The  police 
regulations  were  strict,  however;  and  it  could  only  be 
managed  at  midnight.  Of  course,  it  would  be  taken  down 
again,  but  it  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  great 
many  clerks  and  others  who  pass  that  busy  thoroughfare 
in  the  momiug. 

**  The  speaker  turned  his  face;  and  there— gracious  hea- 
vens !  before  me,  in  theflesb,  stood  the  Sfikt  Youno  Man! 
I  pricked  my  ear  with  a  pen  till  the  blood  flowed,  to  make 
certain  that  I  was  not  dreaming.  It  was  substantial 
reality.  I  could  not  mistake  those  features  —  features 
that  had  been  familiar  to  me  in  imagination  for  ten 
years.  Ton  thousand  different  emotions  struggled  in  my 
head.  I  was  not  a  murderer  after  alL  I  oould  have 
laughed,  danced,  wept.  I  hurried  out,  called  a  hansom, 
was  driven  to  my  own  private  house,  locked  myself  in  my 
bed-room,  and  gave  way  to  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  I 
wept  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter;  got  up,  cleared  the  table 
from  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  danced  a  good  imitation 
of  a  plantation  breakdown— danced  till  the  sweat  was 
pouring  off  me,  and  until  I  had  so  alarmed  the  house  that 
I  stood  in  danger  of  being  taken  off  as  a  dangerous  lunatic. 
1  became  calmer;  partook  of  three  chops,  with  kidneys,  and 
a  bottle  of  sherry;  and  hurried  back  to  the  warehouse.  I 
questioned  Simmons  as  to  the  Spiky  Toung  Man.  whom 
I  instructed  to  be  sent  to  me  the  next  day  at  four  o'clock. 

**  At  three  o'clock  next  day,  I  was  seated  in  my  private 
room  at  our  west-end  establishment.  It  wanted  an  hour 
till  the  Spiky  Toung  Man  was  due.  I  took  a  bottle  of 
brandy  from  the  cupboard,  drank  a  glass,  and  seated  my- 
self beforo  the  firo.  The  hum  of  business  from  the  great 
hive  surged  into  the  room  with  a  monotonous  moaning 
sound.  l*here  was  a  F^rench  dock  above  the  mantelpiece 
—the  ticking  of  which  sounded  to  me  like  the  blows  of  a 
hammer  on  an  anviL  I  fell  into  a  roverie— the  whole 
events  of  my^ast  life  seeming  to  pass  in  a  panorama 
beforo  me.  My  betrothed  had  called  to  see  me  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  looking  lovelier  than  ever.  My  imagin- 
ation  dwelt,  in  fond  anticipation,  on  the  bliss  which  was 
soon  in  s^oro  for  me.  The  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the 
beating  of  my  heart  struck  faster  and  in  unison.  I  looked 
up;  it  wanted  five  minutes  to  four  o'clock.  In  a  few 
moments,  although  I  had  heard  no  one  entering,  I  was 
conscious  that  some  one  was  in  the  room.  I  turned  slowly 
round,  and  the  Sfikt  Yodno  Mah  stood  beforo  me.  He 
had  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  stood  beside  the  door,  which 
he  had  left  half  open.  I  requested  him  to  shut  it,  and 
motioned  him  to  a  seat.  He  shut  the  door,  edged  slowly 
and  timidly  to  the  arm-chair,  stood  for  a  moment,  made  a 
motion  as  if  about  to  sit  down,  then,  rooovering  himself, 
said—'  If  you  please,  sir,  it  seems  moro  nateral  to  stand.' 
I  poured  out  a  glass  of  brandy,  which  I  offered  to  him. 
He  drank  it  to  the  dregs,  gave  a  long-drawn  sigh,  and  de- 
posited the  glass,  turned  downwards,  on  the  edge  of  the 
consulting-table.  I  poured  out  another,  which  he  again 
drank,  and  then  yielded  to  my  request  to  sit  down.  I  did 
not  speak  for  five  minutes,  during  which  time  he  occupied 
himself  by  twirling  his  cap,  whistling  inwardly  to  him- 
self, and  then  surveying  the  cornices  of  the  room,  as  if 
lost  in  admiration  of  their  architectural  proportions. 
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«**YoiipnMneii— t*  I  stopped,  heatatingly. 

**  *  Dokkerty,  sir,'  ho  aaswoirod,  ^pping  hia  oap  and 
picking  it  up  again. 

**  *  How  old  might  you  be  t'    I  asked. 
'  Thiiiyofour  yeaza.' 

*  Hov  long  have  yofu  been  a  bOl-siiekerf  I  turned 
round  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the  faoe.  He  did  not 
recognise  me. 

***  Put  it  at  fifteen  year.' 

*' '  Did  you  ever  work  to  &  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Skifterr 

*■ '  His  face  became  pale,  and  ho  moved  uneasily  in  his  seatb 

** 'Which 'ave  since  died?    I  did,  sir.' 

*' '  How  long  did  you  work  for  him? ' 

"  He  laid  down  his  cap  on  the  ik)or;  dosed  his  left  eye; 
gaied  meditatively  at  the  north-west  ootnioe  of  the  room; 
with  the  right  hand  slowly  oonnted  over  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  then  vice  vnrta,  stopping  a4  the  third  finger— 
'  Eight  years,  sir.' 

"  *  Could  you  undertake  to  perform  the  Caledonian 
Sword  Dance,  if  called  upon?' 

**  *  Dance  it  agin  any  man— any  day  of  the  srear.' 

*'  That  was  suffident.  I  started  up  and  clasped  him  in 
my  arms,  hugging  him  rapturously  to  my  heart. 

"  *  Wot's  sU  this  here  game  about?'  he  asked,  disen- 
gaging himself,  and  flushing  deeply. 

**  I  could  restrain  my  speech  no  longer.  I  gaied  into  his 
eyes,  pushed  back  the  hair  from  my  brow,  and  shouted 
out—'  Dokkerty!  injured  Dokkerty!  Behold  he  who  has 
supposed  for  many,  many  years  that  he  was  a  murderer, 
and  the  murderer  of  yourself !  Know  that  it  was  I  that 
threw  St.  John  the  Apostle  at  your  head— hurting  you 
severely,  no  doubt,  but  not,  as  I  supposed,  murdering 
you,  I  will  recompense  you  well— handsomely— for  those 
harts.  Yon  shall  be  a  junior  partner;  no  more  »  bill- 
stickcr,  Dokkerty !  Ton  have  given  me  fresh  life,  a  new 
existence.'    I  again  strained  him  to  my  breast  in  eestasy. 

"  Suddenly,  I  felt  myself  dutched  by  the  throat,  almost 
to  strangulation.  His  breath  came  hot  and  burning  on 
my  face.  He  clutched  tighter,  and  hissed  out^— 'Wretch ! 
Murderer ! — it  was  not  me  you  threw  St.  John  the  Apostle 
at,  bat  my  brother.  You  are  my  brother's  murderer; 
but  you  are  now  in  my  grasp.  You  shall  hang  for  it  yet. 
T,  the  poor  despised  bill -sticker,  refuse  your  proffered 
gold.   You  shall  swing,  sir;— swing— swmg  I' 

'*  All  the  horror  of  my  position  flashed  upon  me  At 
once;  but  my  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  me.  Calfs- 
livcr  had  taught  me  wrestling.  I  twisted  my  legs  about 
his,  pushed  him,  and  both  came  to  the  floor— he  under- 
most. I  was  a  younger  and  stronger  man,  and  rdeased 
myself  from  his  dutches;  then,  giving  him  a  blow  on  the 
mouth  to  stop  his  screams,  fled  down  stairs. 

'* '  Kr.  Lintie,'  said  I,  to  our  astonished  head  ware- 
houseman, '  run  up  stairs,  with  two  of  the  porters,  and 
secure  that  madman,  Dokkerty;  —  he  is  foemhig  at  the 
mouth.' 

"  I  fled  out  into  the  cool  air. 

«  «  «  •  • 

*'  I  recovered  consdousness  in  a  house  in  a  narrow  street 
in  the  Jews*  quarter  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  How  I 
came  there  I  know  not.  I  was  again  an  outlaw  from  my 
country,  and  the  price  of  blood  was  on  my  head.  I  was 
again  advertised  in  the  Hue  and  Cry;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  my  effectual  disguise,  I  shonid  have  been  dragged  back 
to  justice.  Detectives  from  England  and  fordgn  spies 
visited  the  house  where  I  lay,  and  even  indsted  upon  my 


getting  oat  of  bed  to  finidi  thdr  search  properly.  leodd 
not  account  for  their  not  recognising  me^  tiU  I  got  a  look- 
tng^glaas  and  surv^ed  my  appeannoe.  Keroiful  fates! 
what  a  changel  IHy  hair  was  gray,  my  eyes  were  searody 
visible,  and  diort,  stubbly  hair  covered  my  lace;  my 
cheeks  weie  sunk  in,  showing  painfully  the  outline  of  my 
jaws  and  cheek-bones.  I  lay  ill  for  a  month,  and  at  tiu) 
end  of  that  time  was  able  to  walk  out.  My  cash  was 
exhausted  in  another  week,  and  I  commenced  life  again  as 
an  itinerant  rag-meiehant;  tiavdled  over  the  Continent 
for  a  time;  and  then  fixed  my  quaiiers. permanently  in 
Paris.  For  five  years  I  pursued  this  aiooation,  aad  saved 
a  little  money.  Was  I  happy?  Ho.  Was  I  unhappy  be- 
cause I  was  still  oonsoious  of  bdng  a  muiderer  ?  No.  I 
was  unhappy,  miserable,  because  Amelia  was  loat  to  me 
far  ever.  Sipping  a  cup  of  chocolate  one  moning,  in  a 
low  cabaret  in  the  Rue  Montmartre,  I  observed  an  Eng- 
lish workman  reading  a  oopy  of  the  Timet,  I  aaked'per- 
mission  to  have  a  look  at  it  when  he  had  finidied,  wbieh 
he  courteously  granted.  Almost  the  first  words  which 
caught  ray  eye  was  an  announeeraent  of  AmeliaHilnarriage 
with  OalfsUverl  I  returned  the  paper  and  nuihed  out 
into  the  open  air.  I  could  hardly  breathe.  To  use  the 
words  of  Bduim  MdUOy  in  the  dnuna  of  the  ^Manlao  of 
Mandbaater,  or  tha  Fate  of  FeUx  Fnffy  of  Finsbuiy,'  'I 
was  going  mad.  I  idt  my  brain  flaring.  Hal  ha!'  I 
rushed  home  to  my  garret.  Instantly  a  fsferish  longing 
to  see  her  once  more  took  pcasesskm  of  my  heart.  I 
counted  my  money,  dianged  my  dothes,  and  set  out  for 
London  that  same  evening.  Everything  seemed  dianged. 
My  name  had  been  erased  from  the  firm.  Calfdiver  was 
procperoQs  as  ever. 

*'  For  weeks  and  months  I  hung  about,  endeavouring 
to  catch  but  a  glimpee  of  AmeUa.    I  Iniked  about  the 
doors  of  the  opera-houses  and  theatres  in  the  season.     I 
was  nnsuooeasfuL    I  remained  in  Limdon,  and  woke  one 
morning  to  find  my  mon^  was  dona.    I  had  not  even 
snifident  left  to  take  me  back  to  Paris.    I  sought  mn- 
ployment  as  a  dock-labourer,  scavenger,  bill-sticke^-Hkny- 
thing  that  would  gain  me  a  livhig,  howwei  precarious; 
but  was  unsucoessfuL    Oh,  the  horrid  memories  of  that 
dreadful  winter!    Winter  in  London,  without  money  or 
friends!  I  formed  one  of  a  group  who  stationed  themselves 
every  morning  outside  the  gates  of  tiie  London  Docks, 
waitinjg  for  casual  employment.    Sometimes  there  were 
three  or  four  men  taken  on  for  a  day's  work;  oflensr  one, 
or  none.   Throw  a  dead  sheep  amongst  a  hundred  famish- 
ing wolves,  and  watch  the  result.    It  is  nothing  to  what 
takes  place  among  thoee  gaunt,  emaciated  men  —  their 
faces,  through  starvation  and  cold,  rendered  fiercer  than 
wdves— when  the  porter  opens  the  small  door  and  inti- 
mates that  a  hand  is  wanted.  I  was  suoceesfnl  once;  bat 
my  ribs  were  nearly  crushed  in,  and  I  could  soareely  worlc 
after  having  got  the  job.   Christmas  I    I  forgot  the  psm- 
tomimes.    I  applied,  and  obtained  a  job  to  walk  aboat 
between  two  boards  as  a  peripatetio  adverHsement  of  the 
entertainment.    I  held  this  podtion  for  a  month.     Hffy 
perambulations  were  in  the  City.    Ah  I  little  recked  the 
passengers  in  the  street— as  they  saw  my  pinched  cheelcs, 
blue  lips,  and  hoUow  lack-lustre  eyes^of  the  dreadful  to- 
manoeof  my  life! 

*'  Christmas-day  18—  was  one  of  the  coldest  I  ever  es- 
perieneed.  I  had  been  walking  about  all  day,  and  about 
four  o'clock  was  painfully  toiling  up  Cheapside.  I  ha^d 
got  as  far  as  Wood-street,  when  I  became  conscious  th&t 
a  tall  figure  was  approaching,  encased  between  two  boaz^ds 
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lisBjBi^  iad  wiHoDs  with  thai  b1ow»  awftying  moiioo 

peculiar  to  Hint  profbsslan.    I  began  to  wonder  if  he  Kad 

» ketvy  aa  iMoiml  to  bring;  against  fate  as  myself.    He 

RsiOQodjp;  the  comer  of  St.  Paul's  Chorch-yard  when 

I  first  observed  Mm,  and  we  passed  each  other  at  Friday- 

itart  I  had  piocoeded  as  far  as  Kewgate-etreet,  when 

IMt  mne  one  clnioh  me  by  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the 

hs^  Tbero  was  a  olash  of  boards,  and  I  foU  to  the 

pmif  locked  in  the  embrace  of  the  advertising  meditmi 

Tk  kd  jttst  passed  me.    The  boards  sounded  on  the 

p^irasent,  and  a  crowd  oollected.  We  fought  desperately; 

-I  fienely;  for  I  ooold  see  no  reason  for  the  nnproToked 

latult  other  than  ^o  usual  rivalry  of  trade.    We  were 

asBtedioriML  I  looked  at  my  assailant— Cietiff.'  It  was 

•<k  SmT  Tonvo  Man  1    He  gave  me  into  custody  on  a 

dms«cf  murder,  and  I  was  dragged  off  to  |irison« 

"I Bide  no  defence;  and  was  sentenced  to  be  executed 

=  fnot  of  Newgate.   Was  I  frightened  at  my  dreadful 

^?  No !  Death  would  be  a  relief  to  me.    Destiny  had 

dise  its  worst.    For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  su* 

pfffldj  happy.    I  longed  impatiently  for  the  day  which 

voald  set  me  free—the  beginning  of  the  end.    Tho  night 

^nnaSf  I  heaod  the  sound  of  carpenters  eiectmg  the 

nfold,  sad  the  gradual  gathering  of  the  crowd.    Tlie 

tiae dragged  dowly  on;  and  the  dull  sound  of  St.  Sepul- 

ihx'i  Church  tolling  the  hours  had  no  terrors  for  me. 

At  iqtisrter  to  eight  sum.  the  doors  were  opened,  and 

I  vilied  on  to  the  scaffold,  breathing  the  fresh  air  of 

-Arm.   It  was  a  beautiful  May  morning;  the  sun  was 

\smz  in  the  heavens,  and  its  rays  were  reQected  from 

f^  bright  thing — ^from  th^  great  ball  on  the  dome  of 

^  Piiiii*8— from  the  glazed  tops  of  tiie  policemen's  hats, 

:.7auDg  a  drde  in  front  of  me— from  tlie  batons  of  a  small 

aad  of  those  functionaries  who  were  dispersed  among  the 

^^i,  and  who  kept  up  a  series  of  light  skirmishes  with 

afEvdisBtiafied  men  and  women  who  elbowed  and  pushed 

-<<  a  better  phice — from  the  steel  harness  of  long  lines 

•  cib,  cart,  and  carriage  horses,  which  stretched  far  up 

W  Bin  and  Skinner-street,  waiting  till  the  '  show ' 

133  OTer  to  proceed  on  their  way,  and  not  sorry  at  the 

ViCstioQ.    I  felt  like  a  tmveller  about  to  proceed  on  a 

las  fnuney,  or  a  popular  citizen  about  to  leave  his  native 

t<aoe  for  ever,  and  attended  to  the  railway  station  by  a 

^M  of  roQgb  but  enthxudaatic  supporters  and  admirers. 

^  ^  a  special  train  to  myself.    Where  would  I  be,  I 

^^fcted,  wken   those   carriages,  cabs,  and   carts  had 

naded  tbecr  destination,  and  when  that  grim  crowd  had 

'^pvated,  and  each  member  crawled  off  to  its  morning 

aral,  with  sa  a|ipetite  whetted  by  the  spectaole  I 

"I  looked  far  awaj  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  at  tho 

=^!3itif  ol  sea  of  Hue,  with  only  a  few  dreamy,  fleecy  clouds 

-T?  acd  there,  floating  calmly  and  voluptuously  about. 

liz  ia  the  distanoei,  I  could  diaoem  a  small  dark  cJoud, 

'-^sii^j  the  sue  of  a  man's  hand,  which,  as  I  looked, 

•f'-a«dto  sssame  thefonn  and  proportions  of  a  boat,  with 

^%sxe  at  the  prow,  which  I  thought  beckoned  me.    I 

^  ny  ^es  on  ik  till  tho  exeontioaer  approaohed,  and 

iud  Lis  hand  on  my  shoulder,  adjusting  the  white  cap.  I 

^  MrsdIriMcd;  but  I  still  saw  the  boat  and  the  figure 

^^^aoB^  I  was  pot  below  the  drop.  Suddenly  I  heard 

-snied  vciees  bedde  me;  and  the  chaplain  stepped  for- 

nrl,  isCanuog  m«  that  a  party  wished  to  say  something 

*^  veold  ho  oalcnlated  to  soothe  my  lost  moments.   I 

f^jftaestcd,  and  was  eonsoous  of  some  one  standhig  by  my 

warn  breafli  eame  through  the  woollen  nightcap 

'-^jiaj  chMl^  and  the  voice  of  the  3piky  Young  Man 
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hissed  in  my  ears— '  Idiot  I  fool!  you  are  on  the  point  of 
death— of  a  judicial  murder!  I  always  hated  you;  and, 
now  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  murdering  you.  Know 
that  I  am  indeed  he  whom  you  are  supposed  to  have 
murdered  I  I  never  had  brother  nor  sister  I  Ha  I  ha  I  your 
doom  Is  fixed.  Tour  words  will  now  have  no  effect.  It 
wants  three  minutes  to  the  hour.  At  the  first  stroke  of 
the  bell  yon  will  be  thrown  off !' 

*'A  wild,  heart-broken  shriek,  and  the  words  '  Villain !' 
'  Murderer  P  escaped  from  my  mouth.  All  my  longing  for 
life  had  returned.  I  tolt  a  fierce,  burning  thirst  for  even 
a  day^  life.  I  tried  to  free  myself  from  my  bonds.  The 
crowd  saw  me,  and  there  was  a  groan  like  the  howling 
of  a  wild  beast.  Pitiless  monsters!  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
thrown  myself  upon  them«  and  torn  them  limb  from  limb. 
I  hated  them  more  than  I  hated  my  enemy.  The  execu- 
tioner again  stepi>ed  forward,  and  put  a  white  handkerchief 
in  my  hand.  My  arms  were  pinioned  down  to  the  wrists, 
and  I  could  only  catch  it  nervously  with  my  fingers. 

*'  /  wu  o»  tkfi  poiut  of  Uinff  iktown  off  I 

*  *  One  moment  of  awful  suspense !  Another ! !  Another !  I ! 

'*  It  seemed  an  age ! 

"Boom! 

"Five  hundred  thousand  Ughto  danoed  before  ipy  eyes ! 

**  fiannnma  going  off  at  my  earsl 

'*  My  eyes  were  straining  to  jump  out  of  their  soekets ! 

*' A  rush  of  air  was  trying  to  escape  from  my  throat, 
and  forced  back  to  my  breast  till  I  thought  it  would  crack ! 

**  Booming  of  cannons,  and  moro  lights  I 

"  My  brain  would  burst  in  another  moment ! 

**  My  teeth  sank  through  my  tongue  and  my  lipe,  and 
the  hot  blood  gushed  down  my  breast ! 

"  A  horrible,  slimy  reptile  was  clutching  at  my  throat ! 

"  More  lights  dancing  before  me,  iUuminatiug  a  rock,  on 
which  the  Spiky  Young  Man  was  seated,  grinning  horribly, 
and  extending  his  hand  as  if  with  the  intention  of  assist- 
ing me,  then  drawing  it  back  and  laughing  hideously  I  I 
struggled,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  it,  only  to  be  launched 
back  with  a  mocking  yell  in  my  ears! 

"  My  heart  had  cracked— a  thousand  cannons  going  off 

—a  rush  of  waters  in  my  ears,  and  closing  over  me ! ! ! ! 

•  •  •  *  • 

"  1  had  been  out  down,  and  was  resuscitated,  I  was 
a  madman  for  a  year.  The  Spiky  Young  Man,  suddenly 
terrified,  had  confessed  just  as  I  was  being  thrown  off.  I 
had  only  been  suspended  one  moment.  The  shock  had 
nearly  killed  me.  All  these  sensations,  and  more  than 
I  could  r^te,  had  taken  plaoe  in  one  moment.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  year.  I  wentabroadamiserabloman.  My  enemy 
died  raving  mad  !— 

'*  Thanks  for  your  attention,  gentlemen.  This  Us  my 
station.    Luggage!    Por-tar!.    Por-t.arl" 

Frank  and  I  were  apeoohlom  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  train  was  four  miles  past  Sheflleld  before  either  of 
us  spoke.  *'What  a  fearfcd  narration !"  I  said;  "  and  how 
he  is  to  be  pitied  V*  '*  1  know  him,**  said  Frank.  "  It's 
StUty  Pollius.  Uie  eminent  Sensation  NoveUsL  He  has 
been  trying  the  effect  d  a  new  plot.  He  will  go  down 
a  coal-pit  to-night— sup  on  toasted  cheese,  cocoa  nuts, 
deviUed  kidneys^  and  broiled  bones—and  write  Cal&Uver^ 
narrative,  the  Spiky  Young  Man's  narrative,  Amelia's 
narrative,  Sir  Benjamin  J^ogtrotter's  narrative,  and  Cal- 
eraf  f  s  diary,  and  the  novel's  oomplete  I  Tour  hair,  old 
chap!  is  like  an  ill-natured  hedgehog's  back.  Depend  upon 
it,  ho  is  convinced  that  it  will  be  a  success,** 

E.  L.  O. 
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BEAU  BRUMMELL. 

CAFTAlir  Gbonow,  formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Goiuds, 
and  H.P.  for  SUfford,  bw  ktely  published  his  "  Bemin- 
iscenceB."  They  are  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  anec- 
dotes of  the  camp,  the  Court,  and  the  eluhs,  at  the  dose 
of  the  last  war  with  France;  and,  as  the  familiar  ohit-chat 
of  an  old  soldier,  who  has  seen  much  good  society  in  his 
time,  are  very  interesting  and  pleasant.  We  subjoin  the 
gallant  Captain*s  sketch  of  the  celebrated  oozoomb  and 
fvit  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article: — 

"  Amongst  the  curious  freaks  of  fortune,  there  is  none 
more  remarkable  in  my  memory  than  the  sudden  appear- 
ance, in  the  highest  and  best  society  in  London,  of  a  young 
man  whose  antecedents  warranted  a  much  leas  conspicu- 
ous career:  I  refer  to  the  famous  Beau  BrummelL  We 
have  innumerable  instances  of  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  men 
of  letters  elevating  themselves  from  the  most  humble  sta- 
tions, and  becoming  the  companions  of  princes  and  law- 
givers; but  there  are  compartitively  few  examples  of  men 
obtaining  a  similarly  elevated  position  simply  from  their 
attractive  personal  appearanoe  and  fascinating  manners. 
Brummell's  father,  who  was  steward  to  one  or  two  large 
estates,  sent  his  son  George  to  Eton.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  handsome  person,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Eton  as  the  best  scholar,  the  best  boatman,  and  the  best 
cricketer;  and,  more  than  all,  he  was  supposed  to  possess 
the  comprehensive  exoellenoea  that  are  represented  by  the 
familiar  term  of  *  good -fellow.'  He  maae  many  friends 
amongst  the  icions  of  good  families,  by  whom  he  was  oon- 
siderra  a  sort  of  Crichton;  and  his  reputation  readied  a 
arde  over  which  reigned  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  De- 
vonshire. At  a  grand  ball  given  by  her  Grace,  George 
Brummell,  then  quite  a  youth,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  such  elevated  society.  He  immediately  became  a  great 
favourite  with  the  ladies,  and  was  asked  bv  all  the  dow- 
agers to  as  many  balls  and  soirees  as  he  could  attend. 

**  At  last  the  Prince  of  Wales  sent  for  Brummell,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  his  manner  and  appearanoe,  that 
he  gave  him  a  commission  in  his  own  regiment,  the  lOtb 
Hussars.  Unluckily,  Brummcdl,  soon  after  Joining  his 
regiment,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  at  a  grand  review 
at  Brighton,  when  he  broke  his  classical  Boman  nose. 
This  misfortune,  however,  did  not  affect  the  feme  of  the 
beau;  and  althoogh  his  nssal  organ  had  undergone  a  slight 
tranaFormation,  it  was  forgiven  by  his  admirers,  since  the 
rest  of  his  person  remained  intaict  When  we  are  pre- 
possessed by  the  attractions  of  a  favourite,  it  is  not  a 
trifle  that  will  dispel  the  illusion;  and  Brummell  con- 
tinued to  govern  society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

"  In  tho  senith  of  bis  popularity,  he  might  be  seen  at  the 
bayVindow  of  White's  Club,  surrounded  by  the  lions  of 
the  day,  laying  down  the  law,  and  occasionally  indulging 
in  those  witty  remarks  for  which  he  was  famous.  His 
house  in  Chapel-street  corresponded  with  his  personal 
*get  up;'  the  furniture  was  in  excellent  taste,  and  the 
library  contained  the  best  works  of  the  best  authon  of 
every  period  of  every  country.  His  canes,  his  snuff- 
boxes, his  iSevres  china,  were  exqiiisite;  his  hones  and 
carriages  were  conspicuous  for  their  excellence;  and.  in 
fact,  the  superior  taste  of  Brummell  was  disooverable  in 
everything  toat  belonged  to  him. 

**  But  uie  reign  of  the  King  of  Fashion,  like  all  other 
reigns,  was  not  destined  to  continne  for  ever.  Brum- 
mell warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Mrs.  ^tzherbert,  and 
this,  of  course,  offended  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  refer  to 
the  period  when  his  Boyal  Highness  had  abandoned  that 
beautiful  woman  for  another  favourite.  A  coldness  then 
ensued  between  the  Prince  and  his  prot^g^;  and,  finally, 
the  mirror  of  fashion  vra»  etduded  from  the  royal  pre- 
sence. 

*'  A  curious  accident  brought  Brummell  agidn  to  the 
dinner-table  of  his  roval  patron;  he  was  asked  one  night 
at  White's  to  take  a  hand  at  whist,  when  he  won  from 
George  Harley  Drummond  £20,000.  This. circumstance 
having  been  related  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Prince 
of  Wdes,  the  beau  was  again  invited  to  Carlton  House 


At  the  commencement  of  the  dinner,  mailort  went  off 
smoothly;  but  Brummell,  in  his  Joy  at  finding  himielf 
with  his  old  friend,  became  excited,  and  drank  too  raueta 
wine.  His  Boyal  Highness—who  wanted  to  pav  <^  Brum- 
mell for  an  insult  he  had  received  at  Lady  CholmoDdeley's 
ball,  when  the  beau,  turning  towards  the  Prince,  said  to 
Lady  Worcester,  '  who  is  your  fat  friend  f— had  invited 
him  to  dinner  merely  out  of  a  desire  for  revense.  The 
Prince,  therefore,  pretended  to  be  affronted  with  Brum- 
mell's  hilarity,  and  said  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  present,  *  I  think  we  had  better  order  Brummeirs 
carriage  before  he  gets  drunk.'  Whereupon  he  rang  the 
bell,  and  Brummell  left  the  royal  presence. 

**  The  latter  days  of  Brummell  were  douded  with  mor- 
tifications and  penury.  He  retired  to  Calais,  whei«  be  kept 
up  a  ludicrous  imitatbn  of  his  past  habits.  At  last  he 
got  himself  named  Consul  at  (Men;  but  he  afterwards 
lost  the  appointment,  and  eventually  died  insane,  and  in 
abject  poverty,  at  CbUais." 

BELLA!  HOBKIDA  BELLAl 
BT  TBI  IDItOB. 

Txrx  flnt  red  hand  was  railed  scainst  a  brother^ 
A  brother's  blood  was  first  the  earth  to  stain; 

And  at  this  hour  the  children  of  one  mother 
Are  tmning  with  the  demon-thirst  of  Gain. 

Through  aU  the  niTriad  moans  of  the  Atlantic 

Sadly  the  fratriddal  cannon  booms; 
We  hear  the  dying  cries  and  cunes  frantic-* 

The  louder  for  the  lilence  of  our  looms. 

Ii  not  your  country  large  enoufl^  to  bear  ye— 
Ye  wbo^  beneath  Columbia*!  crimson  itar. 

Fight  for  a  continent  of  wood  and  prairie, 
Like  shipwreek'd  pirates  for  a  sinking  eparT 

What  of  the  warriors  of  the  wilds  you  hunted  t 
Left  they  no  lessons  in  their  bleeding  track? 

Or  mark'd  you  not  when  shuddering  Europe  pointed 
From  her  old  fields  of  graves  to  warn  you  back  T 

Yours  was  the  new  bright  land  of  eeers  and  soheni«rB» 
Who  deem'd  our  elder  course  of  grandeur  run; 

Who  saw  your  '  iters  and  stripes/  with  eyes  of  < 
Take  dawns  of  splendour  from  our  setting  sun. 

But,  on  the  rising  day-star  of  your  glory. 
The  curse  was  heavy  of  a  race  enslaved; — 

Ohl  wash  that  darkest  page  of  all  your  story 
With  tears'of  penitence  for  vengeanoe  braved. 

Now,  while  with  patriot  fire  your  pulM  is  throbbing. 
The  foe  with  equal  ardour  graips  his  brand; 

And,  whichsoever  bleeds,  there  will  be  sobbing 
And  mutter'd  enrses  on  the  slsyef  s  hand. 

Then,  brothers  I  when  ye  cry  unto  the  Father— 
Ask  not  the  victory  for  which  both  appeal; 

But  in  your  death-pale  camps  pray  meekly  rather 
For  mutual  sheathing  of  the  murderous  steell 

Enough  of  laeriflce,  enough  of  lorTow— ^ 
Of  wasted  blood  and  keen-extracted  tears: 

Oh  I  for  a  sun  to  yield  a  sober  morrow. 
And  a  wlie  pronUse  for  the  future  years  f 

What  need  more  battlesT  Soon  a  mood  of  sadnen 
Will  come  when  you  wUl  think  of  these  aghast— 

As  thinks  a  blear-ef^d  man  of  blows  and  madneu 
Shared  in  the  revel  of  a  lOght  that's  pait. 


1 1 


%*  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Authors.  Con- 
tributions addreiied  to  the  Editor  wiU  receive  attention^ 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSB. 
considered  unsuitable.  
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THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

IS  VIVE  CHAPTERS. 


Chapter  L 

*'  Oh,  if  he  were  bat  ten  yean  younger— even  ten  years !" 
&ud  Edith  Marchbank  to  heraelf  one  evening,  as  she  sat 
gazing  into  the  parlour  fire^ 

Her  active  though  delicate  widowed  mother  was  busy  with 
domestic  matters ;  and  her  strong-headed  but  lively  and  en- 
tertaining elder  brother,  Sydney,  had  not  yet  come  homa 
There  were  no  other  members  in  the  family;  and  Edith, 
with  the  gas  unlit  and  the  fire  warm  and  bright,  sat 
thinking  quietly  to  herself,  with  the  dreamy,  perplexed  air 
of  one  whose  mind  is  pulled  in  two  opposite  directions  at 
once. 

Who  was  it  whom  she  was  so  desirous  to  put  into  Medea's 
kettle  and  boil  young  again?  It  was  Mr.  Charles  Rugby — 
a  rich  gentleman,  who,  but  for  his  age,  might  not  perhaps 
have  been  quite  so  rich.  Still,  she  wished  him  yoimger,  if 
only  that  she  might  consider  his  proposal  seriously.  As  it 
was,  she  felt  that  to  think  of  him  at  all  was  laughable. 
Making  herself  as  old  as  she  could,  she  was  stiU  under 
twenty;  while  her  lover — she  was  quite  sure  of  that — was 
seventy  years  of  age  at  least 

Yet,  somehow  or  other,  she  could  not  help  thinking  of 
Mr.  Rugby — and  thinking  seriously  enough  toa  He  was  a 
well-grown  gentleman,  very  bald  and  white,  bright  eyed,  fresh 
complexioned,  and  hale;  with  only  a  slight  and  scarcely 
perceptible  stoop  in  his  gait  Some  time  before,  he  had 
returned  from  the  Continent,  and  found  the  Marchbank 
family  reduced  in  circumstances,  and,  in  short,  suffering  all 
the  pangs  and  privations  of  poverty  striving  to  be  genteeL 
Thanks  to  his  munificonco,   they  were  now  comfortable. 
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Among  otiher  noUe  deedi,  he  had  set  up  Sydney  in 
btuinoas  for  himself  in  the  city,  eapplying  him  ivith 
the  necessary  capital,  and  semiring  for  him,  through 
his  own  inflnential  connection,  a  liberal  anumnt  of 
support.  The  admiration,  the  respect,  and  the  gra- 
titude of  Edith  were  so  intense  that,  but  for  what 
she  considered  hia  extreme  age,  these  feelings  might 
poenUy— -who  can  tell  t— have  merged  into  a  single 
and  ymy  tender  sentiment  of  regard. 

A  grave  and  deliberate  offer  of  marriage  from  the 
ve&enblo  friend  of  the  family  had  oompletely  taken 
the  poor  girl  by  surprise.  No  doubt  he  had  often  sat 
with  hif  ann  round  her  waist,  or  patting  her  on  the 
back  as  an  affectionate  father  might  pat  or  pet  his 
child.  These  little  familiarities,  which  she  had  thought 
nothing  of  at  the  time,  suddenly  took  strange  mean- 
ings in  her  ^yes.  But,  observing  her  startled  look 
and  confused  maimer,  he  had  not  hurried  her  for 
an  answer.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  advised  her  to 
think  over  it  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  would 
again  ^-^^n  The  only  emphasLs,  indeed,  with  which 
he  had  enforced  his  suit  consisted  of  a  long,  kindly, 
and  silently-persuasive  shake  of  the  hand  on  leaving 
her  to  her  own  reflections,  and  to  what,  he  hoped, 
would  prove  her  auspicious  dreams. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Edith  Marchbank  sat 
in  front  of  the  parlour  fire  that  night,  staring  into  it 
as  if  for  friendly  counsel,  and  once  more  exclaiming 
to  herself— this  time  almost  tearfully—**  Were  he  but 
ten  years  younger — even  ten  years  would  make  a 
difference!" 

By-and-by  her  mother  entered,  saying,  **Is  Mr. 
Ru^y  gone?    I  was  preparing  a  bit  of  supper." 

«  He  insisted  I  should  not  call  you,"  replied  Edith, 
«« as  he  wished  to  slip  away  quietly.  What  do  you 
think,  mamma?  He  has  actually  made  me  an  offer  1" 

*'  Of  a  skippinc-rope?" 

"  Of  mamage." 

"  Of  a  packet  of  bonbons?" 

**  I  tell  you,  of  marriaga" 

*<  Do  you  mean  seriouuy  ?" 

*'  U  ever  man  was  serious  in  this  world." 

Mrs.  Marchbank  was  not  old  herself,  and  although 
in  delicate  health  and  afflicted  with  palpitation;  was 
youthful  in  manner  and  showy  in  dress.    She  became 

Suite  agitated  with  astonishment,  and  at  length  re- 
eved her  pent  up  feeliugs  with  the  exclamation — 
*•  Well,  that  really  is  ridiculous  1" 

**  I  am  very  sorry." 

**  But  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  did  you 
say  to  him?  I  never  knew  of  anything  so  awkward 
—the  old  fool!" 

*'  He  did  not  wish  an  immediate  replv,  which  was 
fortunate.  But  please  don't  call  him  a  fool,  mamma. 
Remem^  what  ne  has  done  for  us." 

'*  You  know  I  would  go  down  on  my  knees,  child, 
to  serve  him;  but  the  idea  of  his  marrying  you,  or  of 
you  marrying  him,  is  downright  infatuation.  It  would 
make  the  poor  old  gentleman  a  public  laughing-stock. " 

In  a  short  time  Sydney  came  home,  and,  on  learn- 
iog  the  news,  was  seized  with  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  and  an  incontrollable  tendency  to  indulge 
in  Terpsichorean  exercises  about  the  room. 

"Nevermind,  old  lady !"  he  at  len^h  said,  clapping 
his  mothtf  on  the  ehonlder,  **it  will  be  your  turn 
nest!  The  sly  old  faxl** 


"  Gk)  along,  stupid !" 

"But  oome,  Edet  tell  «•  all  about  it  Did  ho  get 
down  upon  his  mamw-bones?  Did  he  swear,  spout 
poetry,  and  threaten  suicide?  Do  tell  us  everything." 

**  Take  care  he  don't  make  ycu  get  down  upon  your 
marrow-bones." 

'*  Say  rather  on  the  flat  of  mv  back.  No  doubt  I 
am  dreadfully  in  hia  power.  He  might  floor  me  at 
any  moment.  ' 

"Therefore  it  is  that  we  must  play  our  cards  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  ciroumspection,"  said  the 
mother. 

"Yes,  Ede,  you  must  contrive  so  to  bamboozle 
your  old  (eou  that  he  may  think  his  sour  grapes 
sweet. 

"  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  deceiving  hioL  You  know 
how  he  has  treated  us.  Where  would  we  have  beca 
this  day  but  for  Mr.  Rugby?" 

"  Surely,  however,  there  oan  be  no  harm  in  trying 
so  to  shape  your  refusal  as  to  avoid  giving  nim 
offence."  said  Mrs.  Marchbank, 

"I  shall  try."  . 

"But  suppose,  Ede,  you  should  find  him  deter- 
mined   ? ' 

"Well?" 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  rive  in?" 

"  Out  of  the  question,"  criedthe  mother. 

Edith  only  gave  a  slight  shudder,  and  said,  "Mr. 
Rugby,  I  have  every  coimdence,  wiU  not  prees  me  too 
h^xL     He  has  always  shown  himself  to  oe  a  gentle- 


man. 


"  It  wpnt  do,  you  know,  for  him  to  be  caUing  up 
his  money  and  placing  me  in  a  fix." 

"Yes;  but  3^ur  sister  shall  not  sacrifloe  herself, 
Tm  resolved." 

"  Now  I  think  on't,  old  lady!  she  ni^t  do  worsa 
Whatever  might  be  her  prospects  as  a  young  infe, 
her  woepects  as  a  young  widow  would  be  superb. " 

"Pshaw!"  cried  the  mother. 

"  Shame !"  expostulated  the  dau^ter. 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  Sydney,  "  I  would  wish 
the  old  fellow  to  live  a  thousand  yeaw  for  that  matter; 
but  he  wont,  you  know;  and  you  might  do  worse, 
Ede,  than  become  his  fortunate  survivor,  /  can  tell 

you." 

"  I  wonder  what  his  ago  reaUy  ii?"  ^ 

"  Oh,  turned  seventy  by  his  own  oonfoMionl  He 
remembers  all  the  great  characters  in  history.  Only 
hear  him  talk  of  thmgs  a  century  old  I  It's  my  opinion 
that  when  he  confesses  toiBoventy  he  is  only  lettina; 
out  half  the  truth.  Why,  he's  a  second  Methusehih ! 

**  He  certainly  does  not  look  three  score  and  ton. 

*•  At  all  events,  he  is  much  too  old  for  vou,  child, 
both  in  looks  and  everything  else,"  said  Mis.  March- 
bank. 

"Heighol  it  is  altogether  a  stranae  affuf;  Who 
could  have  suspected  it?    The  poor  old  man !" 

And  so  the  family  talked,  and  debated,  and  sighed, 
and  laughed,  and  wondered,  until,  all  of  a  sudden, 
they  remembered  that  it  was  high  time  to  Ught  the 
gas,  order  in  their  frugal  little  supper,  and  betake 
themselves  as  quickly  as  possible  to  bed- 

CHATTKR  IL 

Next  day,  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock,  Mr.  Rugby 
caUed,  inquired  if  Miss  Edith  was  at  home,  and  was 
shown  into  the  parlour  as  usual.  With  lus  bald 
benevolent  head,  thin  silvery  hair,  bknd  pinky  face, 
and  immaculate  teeth  procured  without  rM[ard  to 
expense— his  appearance  was  xmdoubtedly  (Mltnmtf. 
Hew^  dressed  in  bhick,  but  with  a  ^\o8sy  buff 
waistcoat  and  coloured  cravat  This  was  his  ordinary 
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st^  and  had  the  effect  of  rendering  hia  exterior 

vOT  vaatk  that  of  a  well-to-do  oonntiy  gentleman. 

MU^  who  was  ^expecting  him,  was  attired  in  a 

jx^  dim  ^  the  quieteBt  possible  tone.   Her  counte- 

iaace  vu  fine,  and  her  person  conspicnously  hand- 

HM  The  sny  drees  was  a  device  suggested  by  her 

autbeTi  witn  the  view  of  mercifully  msguising  her 

dunm.  It  wlkB  a  relic  of  poorer  days,  and  was  a  good 

d^woin.    Her  mother  called  it  '* a  dowdy  thin^." 

Yet)  vhea  Edith  looked  at  herself  in  a  cheval  mir- 

nr-Qoe  of  Att  gifts;  tamed  herself  now  this  way, 

3ovtiut;  then  walked  back,  as  far  as  she  could,  to 

y^  d  the  general  effect;  and  forward,  until  quite 

Bar,  is  Older  to  scrutinise  >details — she  had  a  secret 

Qspkioa  that  she  was  very  handsome  and  captivating 

rreo  in  bar  sedate  attire. 

Mr.  Rugby  was  fascinated.   The  style  of  her  drcsa 

fieiiteiTOcted  as  a  compliment  to  the  eravity  of  his 

jcj^    with  her  complexion  midwav  oetween  dark 

ad  light,  her  simply-braided  hair,  and  her  thoughtful 

;a7  eyes,  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  maiden 

vio  wguM  fill  a  matronly  position  with  tranquil  good 

%».  He  fancied  he  saw  in  her  one  who  would  avoid 

]1I  objectionable  extremes,  and  who  would  at  all 

ioKs  be  more  eager  to  win  respect  than  prone  to 

sTiie  sdmiration.     And  was  her  present  absence  of 

3T  coloon  and  finery  really  intended  to  convince 

^  that  she  was  no  giddy  girl;  but  a  person,  on  the 

e>.^rtnr7,  ^  serious  tastes,  and  fitted  to  be  tiie  com- 

p^uoB  (rf  a  man  considerably  her  senior  in  years? 

.Ifter  this  fashion  he  reasoned.    The  matronly  device 

^  in  short,  a  failure;  and  the  dull,  antiquated 

^vn  a  splendid  suocess  in  the  direction  least  con- 

td&pUted. 

With  an  air  of  courtly  grace,  Mr.  Rugby  stopped 

^wwi  on  entering  the  nxnn,  and,  taking  her  hand 

u  iJM  rose  to  receive  him,  said,  in  his  frien<uiest  voice, 

'My  dear  girl,  how  beautifully  that  dress  becomes 

7^!  Belim  me,  I  never  before  saw  you  look  so 

tbraing." 

Ib  the  society  of  that  worthy  old  friend  of  the  fa- 
^%.  Edith  M^T^hbank  had  never  been  accustomed 
'^  tqKcience  any  restraint.  She  had  even  more  than 
^^^^»~«beD  a  tolerably  big  girl  too — ^romped  on  his 
5^  vithont  tho  idea  oi  an  impropriety  entering 
f!  head  for  a  moment  Now,  however,  she  felt  that 
^^Kktio&ship  to  him  was  completely  altered;  and 
^  oonld  only  stammer  out,  in  reference  to  the  com- 
"^saX  to  her  dieaSy  "  I  am  sure  it  is  plain  enough." 

"1^  better  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  your  beauty,"  ob- 
^r^  Mr.  Bugby  gallantly,  at  the  same  time  taking 
^  VDOted  seat  on  the  sofa,  and,  with  a  little  more 
^tie  force  than  used  to  be  necessary,  drawing  her 
^17  hM  aide. 

^^Ai  odkrared,  and  sought,  with  some  timid  i^- 
^^^  to  remove  the  aged  and  wrinkled  hand  which 
fisl  iiwimated  itaelf  round  her  waist 

'*5ov,  d<ai*t  be  alanned,  my  dear,  simple  child  I" 
^the  old  man ;  " it  is  not  customary  for  people  to 
*^  to  bana  those  whom  they  have  made  their  pets. 
-^  vere  always,  you  know,  my  special  little  favour- 

*'0)i,  sir!— yon  have  been  very  kind  to  us  alL 

"  to  what?  Ah  I  I  see.  You  have  been  thinking 
-^  vbat  I  nid  to  yon  last  night,  and  are  now  afraid 

"  Ko,  no;  I  am  not  afraid.    I  should  be  very  un- 

'^■^aable  and  very  nngrateful  to  be  afraid.  But " 

^^e  via  a  pause;  and  Mr.  Bugby,  drawing  re- 
^'f^'vfly  beck,  and  oontentiag  himself  with  simply 
';^<i^  her  haad,  said,  in  something  of  a  sad  tone, 

I  fiadeateid  yoa)  and  of  course  I  am  not  surprised. 


You  think  me  an  old  fool — ^me  to  talk  of  marriage  who 
might  be  your  grandfather.   It  is  verv  siUy;  isn't  it?" 

**  Pardon  me;" — and  £)dith  wiped  some  moisture 
from  her  eyes  as  she  spoke — *'  you  have  been  so  kind 
to  us  all;  your  kindneBS  was  so  oreat,  when  we  needed 
kindness  so  much,  that  I  shall  never  think  of  you 
but  with  the  deepest  respect  and  gratitud&   But——" 

•*  Ah !  still  that  unhappy  '  but' " 

<*  But  mama^e,  you  know,  is  so  serious — so  dread- 
fully serious  a  tnms." 

**  You  should  add,  *  when  the  disparity  of  years  is 
so  great;'  for  that,  I  can  well  believe,  is  your  mean- 
ing. Well,  well  I  I  daresay  you  have  some  sweetheart, 
more  suitable  in  point  of  a^e,  to  whom  you  have  been 
long  attached;  and  whom  it  would  be  very  absurd  in 
me  to  expect  you  to  give  up  for  a  poor  old  fellow  like 
myself." 

Edith  stretched  out  both  her  hands,  which  he 
grasped  in  both  of  his.  "  Ko,"  ^e  said;  "  I  have  no 
sweetheart  but  you;  only — ^no  more  of  marriage,  I  very 
earnestly  beseech  you.  I  would  have  you  stul  remain 
the  dear  old  friend  of  the  family,  whom  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  sit  beside,  to  talk  to,  or  even,  on  a  rare  occa- 
sion, to  kiss." 

With  that  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his  cheek,  and 
the  two  afterwards  sat  looking  silently  at  each  other, 
smiling  a  kind  of  sweet,  beseeching  smile;  and  neither 
feeling  perfectly  assured  as  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  other  had  arrived. 

Before  any  farther  explanations  could  be  given, 
Mrs.  Marchbank — having  overheard  something  of  an 
osculant  sound,  by  means  of  her  ear  (oh  fie!)  at  the 
keyhole — enteied  the  room  in  a  flutter  of  gay  colours, 
and  looking  as  healthy  as  she  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rugby  bowed  to  her,  and  said,  in  his  kindly, 
laughing  way,  **I  wanted  your  daughter  to  be  a 
dehehtful  little  sweet-tempered  wife  to  me;  but  she 
thii^  me  too  old  by  hall  She  wont  have  me.  So 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  You  must  therefore 
allow  me  to  remain  simply  a  friend  of  the  family,  as 
befora" 

"Well,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  nervous  lady,  "you 
have  at  least  paid  Edith  a  very  great  compliment  No 
doubt  she  must  feel  that  But  you,  Mr.  Bugby,  can 
never  long  want  a  wif&" 

"  Mrs.  Marchbank,  I  am  delighted  to  have  your 
good  (minion." 

"  I  know  Tou  would  make  any  woman,  of  suitable 
age,  happy.'^ 

"Mydearhidyr' 

"Oh,  sir  I" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Marchbank  I" 

"  You  had  better  retire,  Edith." 

"  No,  no;  let  her  remain.  I  was  merely  about  to 
say  that  I  coidd  have  married  your  daughter,  but 
that  I  shall  never  marry  any  other. " 

"Oh!" 

"  Edith  is  no  doubt  right    I  am  too  old. " 

"  Oh,  not  too  old,  Mr.  Bugby.  It  is  only  Edith 
that  is  too  young." 

"  If  too  old  for  Edith,  then  too  old  for  any  one. 
Yet,  somehow  or  other,  my  naturally  buoyant  heart 
has  always  kept  me  young  in  feeling,  and  hence,  per- 
haj^,  my  mistake." 

There  was  just  the  least  little  touch  of  pathos  in 
this — the  reflection  of  a  life  wasted  in  the  neglect  of 
the  domestic  affections,  and  of  an  attempt  to  repair  the 
error,  now  felt  to  be  too  late.  Looking  down  at  Edith, 
he  saw  her  leaning  her  forehead  on  her  hand,  in  tears. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said;  "no  more  of  what  is 
painfuL  I  regret  your  decision,  but  have  no  right 
to  do  more.     Let  us  try,  therefore,  how  we  can  best 
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make  each  other  happy  under  the  circnmBtaiices.  To 
be  moderate  in  moments  of  success,  and  patient  and 
reeisned  under  disappointment,  I  take  to  be  the  true 
philosophy  of  existence." 

Mrs.  Marchbank  felt  somewhat  relieved,  and  so  did 
Edith,  as  they  beffan  to  bustle  about  and  prepare  the 
table  for  lunch;  winie  the  old  man  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  topics  of  the  day  with  a  genial  flow  of  humour. 


Chapteb  in. 

Did  Miss  Marchbank  speak  the  OTen-down  truth 
when  she  said  she  had  no  sweetheart  save  her  aged 
admirer?  Young  ladies  in  general,  when  Questioned 
as  to  their  love  affairs,  seldom  consider  tnemselves 
tmder  any  obligation  to  be  accurate.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, Edith  prevaricated  as  little  as  most  of  her  sex 
would  have  done  if  similarly  situated.  She  had  no 
declared  sweetheart  Of  course,  those  beautiful  gray 
eyes  of  hers  were  not  altogether  blind.  She  luiew 
well  enough  that  certain  young  gentlemen  delighted 
to  dance  with  her  at  parties;  to  hang  over  the  piano- 
forte when  she  played;  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
music  when  she  sung;  to  make  pretty  speeches  to 
her  on  picking  up  her  glove  or  handkerchief;  and  to 
do  all  tne  other  nameless  little  thin^  which  young 
gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  dorngi^en  they  desire 
to  render  themselves  agreeable.  For  one  of  them, 
indeed — Mr.  Henry  Cla^^n,  a  young  and  rising  bar- 
rister, with  clustering  auburn  locks— she  had  even  a 
considerable  regard;  and  this  feeling,  she  had  good 
reason  to  suspect,  was  mutual  It  was  accordingly  a 
decided  relief  when  dear  old  Mr.  Rugby  interpreted 
her  denial  of  his  addresses  without  putting  her  to  the 
pain  of  pronouncing  the  actual  woxtls.  Tiie  sense  of 
satLsfaction  thus  afforded  was  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  her  brother  Sydney^s  business  was  far  m)m  being 
fully  established ;  that  farther  capital  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  required ;  and  that  the  responsibility  had 
not  been  thrown  upon  her  of  imperilling  a  friendship 
so  essential  still  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Rugby  continued  his  visits  as  before ;  he 
was  as  kind  and  considerate  as  ever;  and  everything 
went  on  as  if  no  little  episode  of  a  delicate  and  pain- 
ful nature  had  occurred. 

Edith  was,  beyond  expression,  grateful;  and  mani- 
fested, in  a  variety  of  ways,  her  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Rugby's  magnanimous  conduct  It  was  so  like  the 
dear  old  soul  that  he  was !  He  had  scorned  to  resent 
that  refusal  on  her  part,  which  he  knew  to  be  so 
natural.  Not  the  dightesfe  irritation  had  he  ever,  on 
any  occasion,  exhibited;  and,  by  his  noble  and  high- 
minded  superiority  to  any  petty  sense  of  humiliation,  • 
he  had  placed  her  entirely  at  her  ease,  and  prevented 
the  awkwardness  which  mi^ht  otherwise  have  attended 
the  continuation  of  their  mtimacy.  While  he  never 
once,  unless  in  the  way  of  a  passing  jest,  made  any 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  marriage--his  friendship, 
which  had  been  pure  and  disinterested  at  the  begin- 
ning, remained  pure  and  disinterested  stilL  It  even 
became  closer  and  more  demonstrative;  while  Edith 
endeavoured,  on  her  part,  to  show  that  she  thoroughly 
understood  and  respected  this  new  and  peculiar  ma- 
nifestation of  the  moral  beauty  of  his  character. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  on,  and  so  open  and  un- 
reserved did  the  intercourse  of  Mr.  Rugby  and  Edith 
Marchbank  become,  that  Mr.  Heniy  Cmyton  took  an 
opportunity,  one  day  he  met  the  latter  m  the  Park, 
of  shaking  his  auburn  locks  knowingly,  and  joking 
and  tauntu^  her  on  the  subject 

*'Well,  Miss  Marchbuik,"  he  said,  after  some 
general  conversation,  "how  is  your  venerable  ad- 
mirer!" 


•*  Whom  do  you  mean?"  -  '  \ 

"  Oh,  then,  you  have  more  admirers  than  one?" 

*'  I  don't  cultivate  admirers."  ,  i 

'  *  You  have  no  need.   In  your  case  they  grow  wild. " 

"  Wild  admirers  are  not  to  be  trusted.'" 

"Pardon  me,  you  have  no  cause  to  fear.  Your 
intended,  if  I  ^ess  rightly,  has  reached  the  years  of 
discretion.  His  wisdom  teeth  have  come,  and  pro- 
vided they  be  not  gone "  i 

**  If  they  are,  you  had  best  follow  them.  It  would 
be  well  for  you  if  you  could  pick  them  up."  I 

"Thank  you;  1  hope  to  oe  wise  in  spite  of  hia 
teeth." 

"Then  you  should  have  wisdom  enough  to  know     i 
when  to  be  silent " 

"What  everybody  says  must  be  true."  I 

"If  you  listen  io  wliat  everybody  says,  you  must 
have  long  ears." 

*  *■  To  hear  is  not  necessarily  to  believe. "  I 

"  Then  you  don't  believe  all  the  gossip  that  you 
hear?" 

"  I  believe  in  the  love  of  youne  girls  for  old  men, 
provided  they  have  ?ood  estates.'' 

"  Firo  away,  Mr.  CLayton !  I  know  veiy  well  whom 
you  are  trying  to  insult" 

"  I  neves,  t^  to  insult  those  older  than  myself." 

"  Knowing  you  can  do  it  without  tiyisg.  To  be 
impudent  is  your  forte. " 

"  You  are  taking  the  huft" 

"Well,  sir!  I  never  said  you  were  not  quite  at 
liberty  to  think  so.   Good  morning." 

'  *  On,  well !  if  that  is  the  way  the  wind  blows  I  But 
let  us  meet  when  the  sun  shines.  Positively,  I  must 
stipulate  for  the  absence  of  clouds." 

Edith  felt  nettled;  and  meeting  Mr.  Rugb^  shortly 
afterwards,  as  he  came  forward  with  his  oright,  be- 
nevolent face,  did  not  refuse  to  take  his  arm.  He 
was  more  than  usually  kind. 

"  I  have  just  been  calling,"  he  remarked,  "on  Syd- 
ney. Matters  ore  slishtly  improving  with  him.  I  have 
every  coniidence,  inaeed,  that  his  business  will  yet  do 
well" 

"  He  will  owe  it  all  to  you." 

"  Nay,  nay;  there  ore  many  young  men  to  whom 
no  help  in  the  world  could  ^ve  prosperity.  Sydney 
is  steady,,  enereetic,  and  straightforward.' 

"  No  doubt  he  has  plenty  of  activity.  His  love  of 
fun  makes  him  a  little  too  boisterous  at  times ;  but 
he  is  veiy  good-hearted.  I  know,  too,  he  feels  most 
grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Rugby." 

"  Trust  me,  there  is  no  fear  of  him." 
As  they  walked  on,  the  old  gentleman  talked  of  the 
gradual  process  by  which  he  had  himself  got  on  in  the 
world.  ' *  My  means, "  said  he,  * '  have  lon^  oeen  ample; 
but  riches  do  not  alone  suffice  for  happmes&  In  my 
lirst  love  I  was  unfortunate.    The  young  lady  died.  '^ 

"How  very  sadl  And  you  never  married  after^ 
wards?" 

"  No.  I  plimged  heart  and  soul  into  business;  be- 
came a  very  slave  of  the  countinghouse;  and  deferred, 
in  short,  until  it  was  too  late." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  well  deserved  all  kinds  of 
domestic  felicity,"  said  Edith,  with  a  slight  siffh. 

A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  they  left  the 
Park  and  turned  their  steps  homeward.  Passing  a 
iew^eller's  shop,  Mr.  Rugby  directed  the  attention  of 
Miss  Marchbank  to  a  brooch  of  rare  material  and 
workmanship.  She  admired  it,  and  he  insisted  that 
it  should  be  hers.  He  might  perhaps  return^  to  the 
Continent,  and  he  should  like  her  to  keep  it  as  a 
souvenir  of  their  friendship.  When  they  parted, 
Edith  was  at  her  own  door.  Mr.  Rugb^  dedined  to 
enter,  but  said  he  would  call  in  the  evening.      £dith. 
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as  won  u  she  reached  her  room,  threw  her  bonnet 
on  the  bed,  and  taking  the  brooch  from  its  crimson 
morocoo  case,  sat  gazing  upon  it  with  an  air  of  in- 
te&se  tboQghtfolneaa. 

"Heigh-no!"  she  at  length  sighed;  "  if  he  were  only 
a  little  yconser — even  ^ve  years  would  be  something! 
— Fd  teach  mat  fellow  Clayton  how  to  sneer.  Impu- 
dent pnppyl" 

So  saying,  she  rose,  with  a  determined  compression 
of  lier  lips  and  a  little  significant  scowl  upon  her 
forehead,  and  hastily  arranged  her  toilet 

"Whom  do  yon  think  I  met?'*  exclaimed  Edith  to 
her  mother,  as  she  entered  the  parlour,  "and  what 
do  70a  &ink  I  have  got?    Only  Took  there !" 

"  Very  beaatifnl, "  said  Mrs.  Marchbank ; '  *  but  yon 
dioaM  be  earefol  from  whom  you  accept  such  things. " 

"Sorely  ihexe  can*t  be  anything  to  fear  from  an 
(4d  gentiemaa  of  seventy." 

"Mr.  Rugby !" 

"  What  a  Kind  old  soul !  How  I  do  wish,  mamTTia^ 
be  voold  take  a  notion  of  you!** 

"^^onsensc!  child." 

"Well,  I  am.  sure  you  are  much  liker  him  than  I 


I  wumder  what  can  have  put  such  stuff  into  your 
head.** 

SKnily  afterwards,  in  burst  Sydney  in  a  state  of 
tlie  hkhest  glee. 

"B^zza!  be  cried,  moimting  on  a  footstool,  and 
Soanshing  his  LandkerchieL  "  I  am  all  right  now. 
floiza!" 

"What  in  the  world  has  occurred?"  inquired  his 
mother,  nervously  excited. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  young  man,  coming 
down  from  his  pedestal  *'  If  I  were  you,  Ede,  I 
voold  many  old  Rugby  to-morrow.  Without  ex- 
CGfitioii,  he  18  the  joUiest  old  brick  in  the  universe. 
He  has  actually  placed  a  thousand  pounds  at  my  credit, 
ia  order  that  nw*  business  may  go  on  with  comfort !" 

"  How  very  handsome !"  excUimed  the  old  lady. 

"  Hazidaome  ?    It's  immense. " 

"  And  he  has  given  me  that,"  said  Edith,  holding 
op  her  heaatif  al  new  brooch  to  the  light. 

"Ho!    So-ho!" 

"Only  as  a  souvenir;  so  don*t,  I  pray  you,  mis- 
iataprct" 

The  gratitude  of  the  family  continued  highly  elo- 
qoe&t  until  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Rugby  came,  as 
at  had  promised,  and  was  soon  imder  the  necessity  of 
req^Qesting  that  he  might  not  be  overwhelmed  with 
their  thanks. 

Doling  tea,  the  old  gentleman  was  so  genial,  happy, 
aad  full  dt  anecdote,  that  in  Edith's  eyes — and  very 
^e^  pensive,  and  impassioned  eyes  they  were — he 
teemed  to  brighten  back  into  the  semblance  of  merely 
*  ripe  middle  agei 

"  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,"  she 
at  length  said,  as  she  sat  looking  up  with'  childhke 
Tonder  and  admiration  into  his  keen,  fresih.  face. 

"Thank  Godl"  he  replied,  "I  enjoy  excellent 
health,  ukd  am  fond  of  travel " 

"  I  should  so  like  to  visit  the  Continent !" 

**  Well,  wiien  you  go,  Edith,  just  try  and  secure  me 
for  your  grade." 

S}rdney  had,  by  this  time,  left  for  some  engagement 
of  his  own,  and  Mrs.  Marchbank  was  abrupily^i^sum- 
Buoed  to  visit  a  neighbour's  child  who  was  .si<^  Mr. 
Kadiy  and  Edith  were  alone. 

Tae  kindly,  white-headed  old  man  and  the  young 
dKsaat-haiied  girl  sat  on  the  sofa  together.  Bj  de- 
S^eo,  the  old  ann  was  put  round  the  young  waist  as 
^onacriy.   Edith  did  not  resist. 

"Whs*  a  pity,"  said  Mr.  Rugby  smiling,  "  that  I 


did  not  come  into  the  world,  say  half  a  century  later, 
in  order  that  you  might  have  loved  me !" 

Edith  sighed  in  t^der  83rmpathy  with  the  senti> 
ment,  and  half  sobbed,  **  There  is  mudi  that  a  young 

f'rl  may  become  attached  to  beyond  mere  youth, 
ou  have  been  very  good  to  us  alL" 

The  old  man  pressed  the  fair  maiden's  head  to  his 
bosom,  and  said,  **  May  I,  then,  even  yet  hope  that 
you  will  make  my  old  age  happy?" 

"  Believe  me,  I  would  give  up  life  itself  rather  than 
that  you  should  be  lonely  or  sorrowful" 

'*  How — darling  mine?  Am  I  to  interpret  that  as 
consent?"  • 

The  young  girl  held  up  her  soft,  dumb  lips  to  be 
kissed;  and,  as  she  lay  m  his  arms,  he  whispered, 
"  Then  I  shall  be  your  travelling  guide  after  afi,  and 
our  wedding-jaimt  shall  be  to  the  Continent" 


Chapter  IV. 

While  the  preparations  were  going  briskly  on  for 
the  marxiage,  Edith  wore  none  of  we  looks  which 
should  belong  to  a  happy  bride.  Her  eyes  had  almost 
always  the  appearance  01  being  newly  dried,  as  if 
fxom  long  weeping  in  secret  She  spoke  little,  and 
could  not  be  indued  to  take  any  interest  in  the  cos- 
tumes that  should  be  worn,  or  the  company  that 
should  be  invited.  Even  the  well-meant  jocularity 
of  Sydney  was  powerless  to  bring  a  really  healthy 
smile  to  her  lips.  She  was  tranquil,  passive,  and 
apparently  quite  indifferent  to  everything  that  was 
gomg  on  aroimd. 

The  truth  is,  that  she  felt  utterly  horrified  at  her 
position.  That  she  loved  Mr.  Rugby  with  all  the  best 
instincts  of  her  heart,  was  true;  but  only,  after  all, 
as  a  daughter  might  love  a  father.  He  had  been 
the  benefactor  of  her  family  to  an  extent  rare  in  the 
annals  of  human  friendship.  But  was  there  no  way 
short  of  marriage  by  which  she  could  testify  the 
depth,  the  devotion,  the  deathlessness  of  her  grati- 
tude ?  She  scarcely  knew  how  she  had  been  betrayed 
into  giving  her  consent.  It  was  partly  pic^ue,  partly 
esteem,  purtly  compassion.  But  the  issue  it  involved 
magnified  itself  to  ner  imagination  as  something  ab- 
surd, unnatiural — even  awiuL  Still,  no  thought  of 
interfering  wit^  the  preparations  or  resiling  from  her 
engagement  ever  crossed  her  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
she  towered  to  a  mood  in  which  she  would  have  walked 
into  the  jaws  of  death  had  duty  prompted.  But  her 
eye  became  wild,  her  cheek  blanched,  and  her  ex- 
pression that  of  a  martyr  nerved  for  the  stake,  yet 
mwardly  suffering  from  an  agony  of  sensitiveness  to 
pain.    ' 

Mr.  Rugby  was  not  blind  to  the  altered  appearance 
of  the  young  lady  whom  he  was  about  to  conduct  to 
the  altar.  He  ascribed  it,  however,  merely  to  anxiety 
on  account  of  her  mother's  health,  and  to  the^  dread 
whicdi  she  had  more  than  once  expressed  of  leaving  her 
by  herself — a  proy  to  her  unfortunate  nerves.  Indeed, 
whenever  Edith  happened  to  be  detected  by  h^  ven- 
erable suitor  in  tears,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  feigning 
distress  about  her  mother,  with  the  view  of  disguising 
t^e  true  state  of  her  feelings.  The  worthy  old  gentle- 
man, therefore— partly  from  overjoy  at  nis  conquest, 
but  chiefly  with  a  benevolent  anxiety  to  restore  her 
cheerfulness— <x>ntinued  to  do  his  wooing  with  a  kind 
of  brisk  juvenescence  which  he  was  wt  to  carry  to 
excess.    Sometimes  he  would  approach  her  with  his 


cautious  dancing  step — something  between  a  minuet 
and  a  shuffle — and  end  with  a  strong  breath  or  two 
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ijnpl}ring  over-exertion,  a  laugh  that  reddened  him  to 
the  temples,  and  a  confession  that  he  was  not  quite 
80  lifht  on  the  floor  as  in  his  early  days. 

Although  Edith  was  in  some  sense  pleased  to  see 
her  revered  fianc6  thus  happy,  she  was  yet  pained  and 
shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  venerable  ela  assuming 
such  youthful  airs.  She  began,  in  short,  to  take  that 
interest  in  him  which  a  proud  and  sensitive  wife  takes 
in  a  husband  whose  digmty  she  is  desirous  to  preserve. 
The  incongruity  between  |>oor,  amiable  Mr.  Ru^^by's 
f ri^dness  and  his  gray  hairs  impressed  her  with  a 
degree  of  melancholy,  which  aggravated  her  conscious- 
ness of  the  sacrifice  she  was  on  the  eve  of  making; 
and  again  and  again  she  gently  prayed  him  to  desist. 

*'  Tootsy-pool^y  1"  he  would  say,  patting  her  cheek 
playfully,  **  what  makes  its  little  self  so  glum?" 

"  Don't  tell  me  of  your  early  slaveiy  at  the  desk. 
You  must  have  been  quite  a  ladies'  man  in  your  time; 
and  a  notorious  flirt,  too." 

"  What!  you  think  I  know  how  to  court,  eh?" 

"But,  dear  Mr.  Rugby,  I  always  like  you  best 
when  you  are  quiet  and  sensible. " 

"Now,  be  you  sensible,  and  cease  to  'dear  Mr. 
Rugby'  me.     Call  ma  Charles,  or  I'll  pinch  its  little 


ears." 


Edith  tried  to  please  him  with  a  smile,  but,  re- 
lapsing into  seriousness,  remarked,  "You  are  very 
merry." 

"  And  you  must  be  merry  too,  my  dear." 

Edith  pressed  her  hand  to  her  eyes;  whereupon 
Mr.  Rugby  looked  puzzled;  but  immediately  tried 
by  gentle  force  to  remove  it,  sajring,  "  It  musn't  bo 
mumpy-dumpy  when  it's  goins  to  get  married." 

The  manner  of  the  old  man  during  these  interviews, 
kindly  and  tender  as  it  was,  appeared  to  Edith  to 
beoo^ie  every  day  more  ridiculous — bo  little  was  it 
in  harmony  with  her  own  mood.  She  feared  he  was 
in  his  dotage.  His  mimicry  of  tiie  playfulness  of 
youth  had  thus  only  the  effect  in  her  eyes  of  adding 
to  his  apparent  age.  The  brightness  of  his  spirits 
caused  her  to  see  his  wrinkles  more  clearly.  She 
remembered  the  words  of  Clayton,  and  began  to 
fancy  what  the  world  would  say  of  her  as  she  wont 
languidly  or  jauntily  to  church  with  her  old  bride- 
groom of  seventy.  And  yet  so  conspicuous  were  his 
efforts  to  please,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  Uttle  senile 
frivolities,  tiiat  she  felt  she  could  not  say  a  word  or 
do  a  thing  to  vex  him — ^no,  not  for  the  whole  world. 

One  day,  as  Edith  sat  in  her  misery  alone,  the  door 
flew  open,  and  in  burst  Henry  Clayton,  anxious  and 
excited. 

"  What  means  this  visit?"  she  aaked,  in  a  frightened 
manner. 

"Miss  Marahbank,"  he  stammered  out,  "I  have 
oome  to  offer  you  my  hand  and  heart " 

For  a  moment  or  two  she  gazed  at  him  steadfastly ; 
then,  quickly  covering  her  faoe  with  her  luuias, 
groaned  out,  "  It  is  too  late. " 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said,  and  the  auburn  looks  trem- 
bled; "but,  nevertheless,  to  make  this  offer  is  a  duty 
which  I  owe  to  my  oonsoienoe.  Of  course,  you  reject 
it!"        . 

"Ida" 

"Then  know  that  if  misery  be  your  portion  or 
mine,  I  at  least  am  guiltless." 

Edith  wept  as  if  her  tears  would  have  no  end; 
while  her  young  and  handsome  lover  went  on  to  con- 
trast  tiiat  which  might  have  been  with  that  which 
too  obviously  was.  "  But  I  do  not  speak  thus,"  he 
continued,  "  in  order  to  vex  yon.  It  is  now  known 
to  me,  and  to  the  worid,  that  you  have  made  your 
choioeb  Upon  that  choice  the  world  may  perhaps 
smile,  and  attribute  it  to  motives  in  which  affection 


can  have  little  share.  It  is  not  for  me,  however,  to 
reproach  you.  On  the  contrary;  that  you,  Eilith 
Marchbank,  may  be  happy,  is  the  prayer  of  one  who, 
under  a  light  and  bantmng  exterior,  concealed  a  love 
as  deep  and  devoted  as  man  ever  felt  for  woman." 

"  We  have  mistmderstood  each  other,"  faltered  the 
unhappy  Edith,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Henry  Clayton  watched  her  intently,  and,  slowly 
approachins^,  ventured  to  take  her  lumd.  He  .then, 
in  low  fervid  words,  said,  "  Edith !  there  is  yet  time. 
If  Mr.  Rugby  is  really  the  generous  man  he  is' repre- 
sented, he  will  release  you.  He  will  judse  your  en- 
gagement to  him  as  the  mere  hasty  mistake  of  your 
youth.  Appeal  to  him  frankly,  Edith !  If  he  should 
TMt  release  you,  then  hold  him  unworthy  of  you,  and, 
by  one  brave  act,  vindicate  the  prerogative  of  your 
youth — fly  with  me,  who  am,  at  least  your  equal  in 
years — and  add  one  more  example  of  the  supremacy 
of  love  over  the  promptings  of  worldly  poUcy,  the 
coercion  of  mercenary  niends,  or  even  an  extorted  or 
mistaken  pledge.  0  Edith  I  moments  are  everythins;. 
Your  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance;— decide  while 
there  is  yet  time; — one  word  and  you  are  free  1" 

"  No  more  of  this ! "  cried  Edith,  collecting  herself, 
dashing  back  her  tears,  and  rising  to  her  full  stature 
"  I  appreciate,  sir,  the  love  you  say  you  bear  me;  but 
to  defer  the  declaration  of  it  till  now  was  unmanly. 
This  instant  leave  me.  Edith  Marchbank  is  the  af- 
fianced bride  of  one  at  whose  age  you  have  sneered; 
but  who,  let  me  tell  you,  has  a  virtue  for  every  year 
that  he  is  old.     Go,  sir  1 " 

The  unhappy  youth  again  snatched  her  hand  — 
pressed  it  for  a  moment  to  nis  Ups — and  hurried  away, 
agitated  and  wild  with  sorrow  for  the  beautiful  trea- 
sure he  had  lost.  * 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Rugby  entered,  with  his 
head  turbaned  fantastically  with  a  red  silk  handker- 
chief, and  with  a  beautiful  new  Spanish  guitar  slung 
by  his  side.  He  entered  with  the  romantic  glide  of 
a  stage  troubadour — strumming  the  cords  untunefully 
with  his  shaky  fingers,  and  warbling  forth,  with  his 
poor  femnant  of  a  voice,  the  refrain  of  some  forgotten 
serenade. 

Tlie  Bpcctaclo  struck  Edith  with  shame.  Yet  how 
could  sue  suffer  a  solitary  flash  of  anger  to  escape 
through  her  tears,  when  she  knew  that  aU  that  fool- 
ish masquerading  was  elaborate  for  her  special  delec- 
tation, and  was  really  amiably  meant  to  dis^ise  tlio 
advanced  years  which  so  young  a  maiden  might  deem 
unsuitable  in  her  bridegroom? 

A  ruddy  laugh  of  returning  good  sense  concluded 
the  undignified  exhibition.  Mr.  Rugby  transferred 
his  handkerchief  to  his  pocket;  and,  unslingin^  his 
guitar,  presented  it  to  Miss  Marchbank,  saying — 
"There,  my  darling  Edy!  I  have  brought  a  little 
musical  gift  for  you.  You  remember  you  said  you 
thought  the  guitar  a  very  graceful  instrument." 

"Oh,  sir !  you  are  mucn  too  mindful  of  every  casual 
word  of  mine.  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you.  In- 
deed, I  know  not" 

"What!  weeping  again?  I  hope  your  maniTna  is 
not  worse?" 

"  I  fear  she  has  been  worse  ever  since  she  knew  I 
was  going  to  be  married." 

"  How  should  that  be,  my  dear?  It  is  not  as  if 
you  were  doing  anything  foolish — ^nmning  away  with 
some  young  scamp,  or  allowing  feelinff  to  ^et  the 
better  of  judgment.  Your  marriage  will  at  least  be 
a  prudent  one." 

"  Perhaps  she  thinks,  Charles ^" 

"Stopl  I  must  ^ve  you  a  kiss  for  calling  me 
Charles.  It  shows  it  is  a  loving  Uttle  gipoy-pipsy 
after  all." 
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"PeriiapB  she  tbinkfl  your  choice  shotUd  have 
filleii  upon  herself. " 

"Wkitl  and  you  by;  you  who  are  a  second  edition 
d  bar— only  revised  and  improved,  you  knowt  Be- 
ssies,  joor  mamma — ^but  don't  say  I  said  so — is  just 
alitUetooold." 

Edith  stared,  until  her  affectionate  gray  eyes  became 
filled  with  wonder  and  tears.  *'  Do  you  then  really 
tkifik,"  she  said,  '*  that  people  shoxdd  not  marry  when 
tbejaretoooldf 

'*Not  ladies  of  delicate  nerves,  when  tbey  are  past 
J  certain  age;  but  with  men  in  good  health  it  is 
Jiflereni" 

"Oh,  I  see,*'  said  Edith  musingly,  and  with  an 
eip.'«sdon  of  vague  doubt  as  if  she  did  not  see  in  the 

Ma  Bngby  observed  she  was  unhappy,  and  passed 
i  Ifiog  nignt  in  continual  efforts  to  soothe  and  cheer 
hs.  These,  however,  were  all  unsuocessfuL  The 
Yvx  girl  cried  and  cried;  and  yet,  when  Mr./  Rugb^r, 
ijiren  to  despair,  put  the  question  point  blank  if 
&be  repented  of  her  engagement  to  him,  she  mur- 
noied  a  pathetic  ''  Ko,  noT'  and  hid  her  eyes  in  his 

The  worthy  old  man  kissed  and  blessed  her  cat 
puling,  and  then  walked  slowly,  very  slowly,  home, 
rith  a  heavy,  homeless  feeling  at  his  heart  Could 
i:  be  that  she  did  not  really  U)ve  him — thdt  her  af- 
fections were  rooted  elsewhere — ^that  she  repented  the 
s^ga^ent  she  had  formed?  Not  very  mterosting 
qoes&ons  may  these  be  for  the  world  to  discuss  now, 
'>it  iJiey  nevertheless  sufficed,  durinz  that  whole 
:sijit  long,  to  keep  sleep  from  the  pulow  where  a 
Lcrtain  a^  head  rested. 


Chaptib  V. 

Sydney  Marchbonk  was  the  male  head  of  the  house, 
%sc  the  natural  protector  of  its  female  members.  It 
V3a  therefore,  he  thought,  a  duty  which  he  owed  to 
tia  pcoxtion  to  shoot  Henry  Clayton.  Whether  he  was 
pfi^ued  to  resort  to  that  extremity  was,  of  course, 
i^cr  question;  but  of  the  deadly  direction  in  which 
f  aty  pointed  he  had  no  doubt  whatever.  The  truth 
L<  that  he  had  obtained  some  clue  to  what  he  called 
J  Tsyton's  surreptitions  and  dastardly  interview  ^^ith 
jis  sister;  and  had  marked  the  effect  "vehich  it  had 
:^laoed  upon  her  health  and  spirits.  Under  these 
i.TtDsstuces,  it  was  at  least  a  satisfaetion  to  de- 
r^Qiistrate  loudly,  even  should  matters  be  carried  no 
'^ha';  and  seeing  that  his  highly  melodramatic 
^  leaner,  as  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  excited 
da  mother's  nerves  and  remonstrances,  he  continued 
'0  exclaim,  with  more  apparent  determination  than 
^-er,  *'  111  shoot  him.  FU  shoot  him;  1  will.  I'll 
s''b>;t  him  dead-" 

This  waa  aAiortly  before  the  marriage -day.  The 
tabU  was  covered  with  presents,  and  Edith  had  re- 
hired iriyi  her  dressmaker  to  have  her  marriage-dross 
^tied  on.  Her  obvious  misery  diffused  itself  to  erery 
Ticmber  of  the  family.  In  vain  had  Sydney  talked 
-p'.Qidid  nonsense;  in  vain  had  her  mother  enlarged 
'■'j  the  loveliness  and  value  of  the  wedding -gifts. 
lyrthing  appeared  to  in^rest  her  or  to  revive  her 
«^eeffahies3  in  the  least.  Sydney's  boisterous  gcs- 
'•^Illation  and  threat  to  shoot  Henry  Clayton  were 
p^plj  a  last  sltenuddve  of  despair,  all  other  devices 
>ivifi|  failed. 

The  dress  was  pvanonnoed  perfect ;  the  dressmaker 
*{fk  her  leave;  and  Edith  sat  down  in  her  superb 

ndal  trr»r,  but  looking  so  utterly  woe-b^one  that 
'*  «a  the  b&the  Sydnev  became  ahumed. 

'*13us  w91  never  oo,"  he  said;  *'your  manner  is 


quite  wrong.  You  are  acting;  under  a  mistake.  A 
marriage  is  not  a  funeraL  It  is  alt(>gether  absurd  to 
suppose  that  it  is.  Your  dress  is  no  doubt  white,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  least  essential  that  you  shoidd  wear  a 
face  to  match."    • 

"  I  wish  to  be  quiet." 

"  But  /  wish  you  to  be  noisy." 

"Fool!" 

'^  Or  do  you  really  wish  the  whole  affair  stopned?" 

"  Leave  me  alone.    I  mean  to  eo  through  witn  it^" 

**  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  motner,  **  but  you  must 
go  through  with  it  as  if  you  were  really  gomg  to  be 
married." 

"  And  not,"  Sydney  added,  "as  if  you  were  going 
to  be  hanged." 

'^  Mr.  Rugby  is  no  doubt  an  old  man,"  resumM  the 
elder  lady,  **  but  many  old  men  have  been  married, 
and  to  very  young  girls  toa  Everybody  will  tell  you 
that  he  is  much  respected. " 

"  I  know  that,  mamma.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  I 
respect  him  also.  God  help  me  elsel"  So  saying, 
Edith  glided  from  the  apartment  to  resume  her  usual 
attire. 

'*  A  nice  bride  for  the  old  gentleman,  truly  1"  ex- 
claimed Sydney. 

'*  It  is  plain  to  me,"  said  the  mother,  'Hhat  the 
poor  girl's  neart  is  not  in  this  busiuess  at  aU. " 

*'  Well,  hang  it!  if  it  isn't,  it  ought  to  be  stopped 
at  once.  It  is  a  downright  shaoie  to  deoeiva  tiie  old 
fellow." 

"  But  how  eon  vou  stop  it?  Would  not  its  stop- 
page vex  Mr.  Rugby  more?  Might  he  not,  besides, 
withdraw  all  his  help,  demand  up  all  that  is  his  owui 
and  leave  us  to  positive  beggaryr' 

**  He  might  play  the  vex^  deuce  with  me,  I  know. 
Of  course,  he  would  require  to  be  smoothed  down. 
Halloo  1  that  is  he  at  the  door.  I'll  bolt — Cleaving  you 
to  give  him  a  gentle  hint.  It  will  come  best  from 
you." 

The  young  man  took  refuge  in  his  bed-room,  and 
his  mother  sat  down,  strujggling  calmly  with  her 
nerves.  She  was  even  foolishenough  to  imaoine  that 
her  efforts  to  compose  herself  were  successful 

Mr.  Rugby  entered — ^it  was  his  usual  hour — ^with 
much  of  his  fresh,  healthy  colour  gOna  He  sat  down, 
and  requested  he  might  have  a  glfue  of  water,  saying 
that  the  stair  had  acected  his  breathing  for  the  first 
time. 

There  was  a  caraff  and  tumbler  on  a  side  table,  to 
which  he  was  immediately  helped.  After  resting  a 
minute  or  two,  he  appeared  to  be  a  little  revived. 
Mrs.  Marchbazik  was  nervous  in  the  extreme. 

'*  How  is  Edith?"  inquired  the  old  man. 

"  Well,  I  am  soiry  to  say  it,"  replied  the  old  lady, 
**  but  really  there  is  no  disguising  it:  she  is  not  well 
at  all;  at  leasts  she  is  not  so  happy  as  a  young  bride 
should  be — she  is  certainly  not. 

"Poor  thing!" 

"But  I  know  she  respects  you,  Mr.  Rugby.  I 
Imow  she  does — as  who  does  not  that  knows  you?" 

"  Ay,  ay, — ^respects  me!" 

"  If  she  was  only  a  little  older— I  don't  mean  to 
say  as  old  as  myself,  for  do  you  know  I  am  actuallv 
turned  forty-six?— she  might  even  have  sense  enough 
to — to  love  you." 

"Enough.  I  have  suspected  this.  She  does  not 
love  me.     But  I  must  hear  it. from  her  own  lips." 

Mrs.  Marchbank  gave  a  little  shudder  of  chagrin, 
and,  leaving  the  room,  said,  "  I  shall  send  her  in. 
She  was  changing  her  dress,  but  should  be  ready  by 
this  time." 

In  a  few  moments  the  pale  young  bride  and  the 
still  paler  old  bridegroom  confronted  each  other  alone. 
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"  Edith!"  said  the  latter,  withoat  rising  from  the 
sofa,  "come  here,  aad  sit  down  beeide  me.  Thank 
yon.     That  is  kind." 

**  Even  if  I  refoaed,  yon  wonld  almost  have  a  right 
to  command  me,"  said  Edith,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  would  not  wish  to  command  you  in  anything. 
May  I  pnt  my  arm  round  you?" 

*'  I  suppose  you  are  entitled."  ' 

"Edith!  I  have  lately  suspected,  and  have  now 
ascertained  from  your  mother,  that  you  do  not 
love  me,  and  of  course  have  no  wish  to  marry  me. 
This  is  a  serious  thing  for  ma  But  before  taking  any 
step  one  way  or  other,  I  am  naturally  anxious  to 
learn  the  truth  from  your  own  lips." 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Charles!  your  suspicionB  are 
wrong.  My  mother,  too,  must  be  equally  mistaken. 
I  am  pledged  to  marry  you,  and  have  no  other  desire 
than  to  fiS^  that  pledge." 

**  Good  girl!  good  girl !"  said  the  old  man,  shaking 
her  hand  nervously.  "  Somehow  or  other,  I  feel  to- 
day as  if  I  had  walked  many,  many  miles.  May  I  ask 
you  to  ring  the  bell?" 

Edith  did  as  she  was  desired,  and,  on  the  servant 
appearing,  he  said,  "  Have  the  soodness  to  tell  your 
mistrerai  should  like  to  see  her.^' 

Mrs.  Marchbank  was  labouring  under  palpitation. 
Supported  by  her  son,  however,  she  was  at  length 
inouced  to  enter  the  parlour. 

The  old  man  did  not  rise,  bat  said,  "  Sydney,  too! 
I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

"If  there  are  secrets.  Til  retire,"  said  l^dney, 
rather  overawed  by  the  general  solemnity  of  the  coun- 
tenances. 

"  There  are  no  secrets,"  said  the  old  man,  "  at  least 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  matter  is  simply  this: 
— ^I  was  led  to  understand  that  my  very  dear  Edith 
desired  that  my  marriage  with  her — even  after  all  the 
preparations  had  been  made— should  proceed  no  far- 
ther. But  I  have  now  learned  directly  from  herself 
that  this  Ib  not  the  casa  Her  wish  is  still,  it  seems, 
to  become  my  darling  little  wife.  Is  not  that  your 
wish,  Edith  ?^' 

"It  is." 

"  But,  Edith! "  said  the  old  man,  calmly  resigning 
her  hand,  "  it  is  no  longer  mine.  I  have  determinod 
tiiat  our  marriage  shall  not  go  on." 

"  How?"  exclaimed  Edith  with  calm  eagerness. 

"Mr.  Rueby!"  cried  her  mother,  and  then  com- 
menced rubbmg  and  thumping  her  very  obstreperous 
heart. 

"  Has  anything  happened?"  abruptly  interrogated 

Sydney. 

"  Keep  all  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Rugby.  "  I  am  no 
longer  in  the  foolish  position  in  which  I  appeared  to 
be  placed.  There  is  no  withdrawal,  on  Eoith's  part, 
from  her  engagement.  She  is  still  faithful;  and  I  am 
still  happy.     But " 

The  emphasis  with  which  this  last  word  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  pause  with  which  it  was  followed,  oc- 
casioned something  like  a  sensation  in  the  little  circle. 

"  But,"  he  repeated  soltomly  and  with  a  tremulous 

voice,  "  I  know  that  she  is  making  a  sacrifice  which 

I  have  no  right  to  demand.    Therefore,  of  my  own 

*  free  will,  I  have  determined  that  the  preparations 

shall  cease." 

All  stared  at  the  pale,  aged  face,  and  at  each  other, 
by  turns. 

"  The  situation  of  matters  is  awkward;  but  a  solu- 
tion is  at  hand  which  will  save  the  necessity  of  any 
explanation  to  the  world. " 

^*  Solution  I"  exclaimed  Edith,  while  Mrs.  March- 
bank  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  felt  as  if  some- 
thing were  about  to  happen. 
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Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  imprinting  a  kiss  on 
Edith's  forehead.  "  Bride  of  mine  you  shall  never 
bein  this  world." 

"  Your  language  is  mysterious." 

"  It  is  natimd  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  is  spoken 
in  the  near  presence  of  whatever  is  most  mysterious 
to  mortaU.     Edith!  I  am  going  to  die." 

The  poor  girl  shrieked  and  grasped  his  arm;  Mrs. 
Marchbank  rocked  on  her  seat,  and  rubbed  her  breast, 
in  an  alarmingly  agitated  state;  while  Sydney  uttered 
a  great  healthy  exclamation  of  "  Oh,  nonsense !  Mr. 
Rugby." 

But  every  one  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
countenance  of  the  good  old  man  was  the  colour  of  clay. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  hand  oi  death  was 
upon  him.  Mrs.  Marchbank  ran  for  brandy,  and 
Sydney  for  medical  aid.  But  it  was  too  late.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  Mr.  Rneb^  was  no  more.  His 
last  words  were,  as  he  held  £iith  by  the  hand,  and 
looked  tenderly  into  her  wasted  and  weeping  face, 
"  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  in  my  dying, 
as  in  my  life,  I  shall  have  proved  the  Friend  of  the 
Family.''  

The  jpreater  part  of  Mr.  Rugby's  fortune  was  be- 
queathMl  to  the  Marchbanks;  and  among  those  who 
mourned  him  with  affectionate  tears,  and  many  years 
afterwards  described  him  to  their  children  as  a  de- 
lightful old  man  whom  they  had  once  known  and 
loved,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clayton. 


GARIBALDI  AT  SPEZZIA. 

BT  ALLAN  PARK  PATOK. 

"  Dobatsd!  wounded!  captured  ?"    Aj,  In  sooth, 
Thli  time  *tU  no  lie  of  the  yenal  wire. 
Stxaoge  nnto  70U  and  me,  'tit  yet  the  trath— 
As  much  as  Pope  or  Emperor  conld  deaire. 

*<  Defeated?"    Ay.    What  am  I  bat  a  manf 
And  what  bnt  men  mjr  helpers  ?   I  vomj  err 
And  I  may  falL    God'a  oyer  all,  whose  plan 
Works  clearijr  out.  howe'er  He  may  defer. 

And  Ood  loves  freedom;  for  He  freely  gave 
Earth,  light,  life.  His  own  Son;  yea,  made  ns  free 

To  choose  'iwixt  Heaven  and  Hell !    A  trembling  aIatc 
God  never  meant  His  creature  man  to  be! 

"  Wounded?"    Ay,  wounded  I    Not  this  crimson  icar 
On  thi^  aad  foot— these  are  scarce  worth  a  breath: 
They're  heslable  by  air,  or  salves;  and  are, 
Even  at  the  worst,  within  the  skill  of  Death. 

But  here  I  oh,  wounded  here  t  this  is  the  pUMe: 
My  heart,  my  cloven  heart,  doth  ever  bleed 

aer  thee,  Italia  I  seated  in  disgrace; 
For  all  that's  said  aad  done— a  slave  indeed  I 

Ahl  crowned,  like  Him.  in  mockery,  and  disgraced! 

For  all  thy  prate,  nought  but  a  slave  thou  art  I 
The  monk's  foul  arm  about  thy  throbbing  waist; 

And  France's  iron  hand  upon  thy  heart! 

"Captured?"  Ay,  captured!  Chains  may  wait  theae  wrlsU 
A  cell  this  body;  but,  look  here!  the  mind. 
In  here,  triumphantly  all  force  resists: 
My  thought  man,  saint,  or  devil  cannot  bind! 

Fetter  these  hands  aad  feet!  shut  out  yon  sky! 

Bring  in  some  yilling  priest  my  Upe  to  seal! 
Voiceless,  sUU  freely  think  aad  feel  shall  I; 

And  this  shall  still  be  what  I  think  and  feel:— 

Italy  one,  and  Bome  the  capital; 

Victor  Emmanuel,  gaJUnUwrno,  King;      / 
Freedom  to  all  in  word,  and  work,  and  soul; 

And  Christ's  pure  Gospel  sunning  everything! 
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THE  UNPUNCTUAL. 

SocDTT  IS  not  80  wide  awake  as  it  ought  to  Im  to 
the  fiict  that  it  contains  within  its  bosom  a  body  of 
depredalon  who  practise  their  habitual  eictortions 
vitlHmt  scruple  or  limit;  who  are  restrained  by  no 
ooosdentioDs  misgivings,  and  amenable  to  no  laws; 
▼bo  are  not  even  denounced  by  public  opinion,  but 
VB  in  general  rather  favoured  and  caressed  by  their 
mrthiTikiTig  victims,  who,  even  when  sufifering  from 
their  npacity,  call  them  ''good  fellows!"  and  "no 
one's  enony  bat  their  own."  The  worst  of  it  is,  too, 
that  it  is  where  civilization  is  farthest  advanced — 
itee  populaticm  and  enterprise  are  rif est,  and  where 
social  Older  is  in  other  respects  most  scmpolonsly 
pitaamed — ^that  these  depredators  exact  their  heaviesb 
coatribii:tioii& 

''^me,'*  says  an  old  eqnationary  proverb,  "is 
aoney."  It  is  in  this  equivalent  of  hard  cash  that 
the  daas  we  speak  of  do  business.  The  selection  of  a 
fidd  ci  exertion  depends  on  training,  on  accident,  on 
iMitaaiijf — sometimes  on  taste.  One  man  is  a  horse- 
skeakr,  another  a  sheep-stealer,  another  gets  at  your 
nooey  by  foigery; — ^few  limit  their  operations  of  this 
kind  to  pore  cash  transactions.  The  form  in  which 
the  impanctaal  robs  you  is  by  taking  it  out  in  tima 
ffii  system  is  this : — ^In  the  comings  and  goings,  the 
aeetm^  and  partings,  of  mankind,  there  are  dropped 
oddi  and  ends  of  time  whereof  eveiy  one  should  bear 
his  average  ahara  He  is  determined  that^  whatever 
loans  there  may  be,  none  of  them  shall  fall  on  him 
— has  neig^bonrs  shall  bear  alL  His  motto  is  the 
candid  one  of  the  Border-rieving  Cranstouns,  **  Thou 
skalt  want  ere  I  want"  The  way  in  which  he  pro- 
oeeds  is  this: — li  he  adjusts  a  meeting  with  you,  he 
fixes  an  hour  at  which  the  chances  are  fifty  to  one 
that  he  shall  be  disengaged.  He  wants  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  that  fiftieth  chance,  and  is  totally  in- 
differoit  to  the  forfy-nine  which  he  throws  against 
yoo.  If  an  hour  of  time  is  to  be  lost — and  witii  the 
hoar  of  time  an  equivalent  amount  of  temper;  and 
vith  the  temper  so  much  appetite,  content,  and 
health — he  lays  his  measures  so  that  by  no  possibility 
•haQ  the  miafortnne  alight  on  himself;  it  must  all  fall 
OB  yoQ,  or  some  other  neighbour  in  the  Scriptural 
seoflB  of  the  term. 

Very  startling  oondurions  have  been  reached  by 
adding  up  the  various  items  consumed  by  a  good 
feedar  who  has  reached  advanced  life — ^the  heads  of 
oxai  and  flocks  of  sheep,  the  acres  of  potatoes,  the 
ttadcs  oC  grain,  the  lake  of  wine  that  would  float  a 
aian-of-war,  the  rivers  of  beer,  and  rivulets  of  alcohol! 
So,  if  the  whole  value  of  what  should  have  been  other 
people's,  which  a  hoary  sinner  of  the  kind  we  are  de- 
SQifaing  has  iqfnopxiated  or  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  his  long  Hfe,  were  "  totalled,"  would  it  not  strike 
one  dnmb  witii  amazement  that  such  rapacity,  reck- 
IcssBMi,  and  cruelty  can  be  tolerated  in  the  midst  of 
<ii*ahKshed  law  and  justice,  and  under  the  influence 
of  nligioD?  Bat,  so  amalgsmated  has  the  sin  become 
"vith  the  very  heart  of  society,  so  utterly  is  all  spirit 


of  resistance  or  even  censure  towards  it  deadened,  that 
a  judge  of  the  land  will  not  be  ashamed  to  rob  the  very 
juiy  with  whom  he  is  to  administer  the  law — ^nay, 
will  keep  waiting  the  veiy  criminal  on  wh6m  they 
are  to  do  common  justice;  and  the  clergyman  will 
even,  after  having  thus  pillaged  a  gaping  congregation 
of  thousands,  walk  serenely  to  his  pulpit,  and  expa- 
tiate on  original  sin  and  the  frailties  of  mankind. 

We  have  said  that  these  Hostes  humani  generis  are 
restrained  by  no  qualms  of  conscience.  In  fact,  they 
are  often  proud  of  their  acts  of  plunder— conceiving 
themselves  to  be  a  sort  of  superior  beings,  entitled, 
like  arbitrary  monarchs  or  feudal  nobles,  to  levy 
tribute  on  their  inferior  fellow-beings  who  tread, 
with  due  punctuality,  the  dusty  road  of  duty.  They 
satisfy  themselves,  in  all  cases  of  cruelty  and  hardship, 
with  such  a  syllogism  as  the  following — '*Men  of 
genius  are  apt  to  be  unpunctuaL  I  am  apt  to  be  un- 
punctual — ^therefore,  I  am  a  man  of  genius. "  It  shows 
how  a  naturally  honest  conscience  maybe  seeredby 
continuance  in  this  sort  of  evil  doing,  that  one  of 
Charles  Lamb's  renowned  jests  contained  a  boast  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  thus  despoiled  a  fellow- 
being.  When  charged  by  his  employer  with  coming 
late  to  his  desk,  he  answered,  '*  But  you  can't  deny 
that  I  go  away  early."  So  did  he  justify  the  filching 
of  one  end  of  the  time  which  he  had  sold  by  abstract- 
ing the  other.  It  is  as  if  in  justification  of  purloining 
the  first  shilling  of  a  pound,  he  took  credit  for  making 
off  with  the  last  also,'  and  leaving  a  balance  of  even 
money.  The  principle  is  well  expressed  in  the  for- 
mula, "Heads  I  win — tails  you  lose." 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  society,  instead  of 
sternly  suppressing,  is  rather  inclined  to  caress  this 
class  of  criminals.  But  there  is  still  a  Nemesis,  and 
they  do  not  always  escape  unpunished  with  their 
plunder  in  their  possession.  There  was  the  instance 
of  Snobbles,  who  lost  that  snug  Under-Secretaryship 
of  the  Board  of  Plantations.  His  patron,  the  Ck>m- 
missioner,  said  he  had  been  long  suffering  regarding 
him.  Out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  old  friend, 
the  youth's  father,  he  forgave  the  many  occasions  on 
which  elderly  gentlemen  of  unquestionable  position 
were  preserved  in  a  state  of  external  silence,  but  in- 
ternal feimentation  of  profane  oaths  struggling  to  be 
free,  as  they  wanted  dinner  for  that  young  scamp,  who 
floundered  in  half -an-hour  too  late,  and  totally  uncon- 
scious of  thedire  amount  of  misery,  irritation,  and  inter- 
nal blasphemy  he  had  caused.  The  Commissioner  for- 
gave, too,  all  the  pic-nics,  rides,  jaunts,  and  appoint- 
ments for  a  .little  business  talk  in  which  the  youth 
had  defaulted.  But,  on  the  great  occasion  when  the 
Board  were  all  assembled  to  install  him,  it  was  too 
much — ^the  patron  could  stand  this  sort  of  thing  no 
longer.  So,  Snobbles  was  passed  over,  and  another 
appointment  made — considered,  by  all  present,  as 
likely  to  be  more  satisfactory. 

There  was  a  deal  of  sympathy  with  Snobbles,  in 
which  we  could  not  concur.  What  was  the  loss  of 
£500  a-year  in  comparison  with  the  accumulated  evils 
he  had  inflicted  on  society  through  his  special  defect? 
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Wliftt,  again  and  again,  waa  it  to  balance  against  the 
oalamitiea  he  would  have  scattered  aronnd  him  had 
he  got  the  appointment?  After  hia  evil  achievements 
in  hiB  private  capacity,  what  might  not  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him  in  office?  True,  on  this  special  occasion 
he  had  been  detained  by  a  railway  collision,  and,  in- 
deed,  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  lif  &  But  what 
of  that?  Was  it  not  always  the  same  stoxy?  Was 
it  not  that  all  railway  collisions,  brooking  down  of 
coaches,  stoppages  and  heteroclite  moving  of  docks, 
bursting  of  boots,  cracking  of  braces,  and  other  like 
calamities,  were  monopolised  by  himself  and  a  few 
others  of  his  class?  If  Providence  selected  them  for 
the  victims  of  such  calamities,  was  it  well  done  to 
attempt  to  transfer  the  consequences  of  their  doom 
to  those  on  whom  it  had  not  been  laid? 

There  are  other  forma  in  which,  fortunately,  such 
offenders  meet  their  reward.  We  can  summon  up 
just  now  the  memory  of  a  rubicund,  easy-minded, 
stout,  healthy  sinner  of  this  class,  who  devastated  the 
nerves  and  tempers  of  all  around  him,  yet  preserved 
both  attributes  to  himself  in  seemingly  prime  con- 
dition. He  was  in  a  perpetual  fluster,  which  had  no 
visible  fruit  to  other  people,  but  seemed  to  keep  him- 
self in  health  and  spirits.  He  exemplified  pretty  well 
Horace  Walpole*8  description  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  seemed  always  as  if  he  had  lost  half -an- 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  were  running  after  it  all 
day.  Well,  this  man,  to  all  appearance  happy  amid 
the  trouble  he  shed  around  him,  had  a  cloud  on  his 
existence.  It  was  this: — He  never  could  throughout 
his  life,  by  planning  or  exertion  of  his  own — or  by  any 
warnings,  exhortations,  or  assistance  of  friends— get 
in  time  to  a  public  conveyance.  In  the  old  coaching 
days,  he  was  well  known  from  exhibitions  of  his  round 
and  scarlet  face,  like  a  full  moon,  seen  on  the  edge  of 
tho  ascent  which  the  mail  was  just  leaving  out  of 
sight.  When  the  railways  came,  the  affair  was  des- 
perate altoffother,  and  he  was  unable  to  display  to  his 
mtended  fellow-paa8enfi|er8  even  this  testimony  to  the 
earnestness  with  whidi  he  endeavoiured  to  become 
their  companion,  and  make  up  for  lost  tune. 

Here,  now,  is  a  pci'fectly  uesh  field  for  an  ambi- 
tious novelist.  Let  him  make  one  of  these  lubricious 
knaves,  who  cheat  us  out  of  our  hours  and  half -hours, 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  every  unsoplusticated  reader; 
while  the  man  who  has  gone  through  life  witii  un- 
deviating  punctuality — never  losing  a  train,  never 
miasinjg  an  appointment,  never  ^ve  minutes  behind 
the  dinner -hour — becomes  the  heroic  idol  of  the 
boarding-schools.  If  an  author  succeeds  in  making 
out  of  such  materials  a  successful  romance — ^which 
wastes  midnight's  oil,  and  becomes  bedewed  with 
feminine  tear»— we  slnU  say  he  is  a  m{p  of  fi^us. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  trait  of  genius  to  m&o  the 
picturesque  out  of  punctuality;  for  it  has,  like  truth, 
a  simple,  cold  unity  about  it;  and  yet  it  would  be  a 
striking  history  could  we  call  up  au  the  efforts  that 
simple,  punctual,  and  strong-minded  men  have  made 
to  keep  jfcheir  word*  Johnson,  describing  the  old 
Duke  A  Bedford  as  a  man  to  be  thoroughly  depended 
on,  said  that  if  he  had  promised  you  an  acorn,  and 
could  not  get  one  in  the  British  dominions,  he  would 
send  to  Norway  for  it  You  may  laugh  if  you  please 
at  this,  but  we  hiM  it  to  be  significant  of  a  hi^  and 
sterling  nature. 


THE  MAMMOTH  TREES  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

EvKBTTHivo  in  America  (North  and  South)  is  on  a  great, 
or,  more  properly,  on  a  tall,  large,  or  gigantic  scale.  We 
refer  especially  to  the  physical  or  geographical  features 
of  the  country.  Had  we  intended  to  speak  of  the  peoph 
and  their  characteristic  environments  —  their  manners, 
customs,  and  social  and  political  institutions— we  could 
even  in  that  case  have  manufactured  a  pretty  paragraph— 
a  bit  of  rhetoric  whose  cumulative  thunder  would  have 
torn  *'  the  cave  where  echo  lies,"  and  made  her  voice  a 
thousand  times  more  hoarse  than  could  ever  have  been 
done  by  endless  repetition  of  all  the  virtues  in  the  British 
calendar.  But  in  such  a  course  there  would  be  no  ab- 
solute  originality.  Besides,  numbers  in  this  country  would 
doubt  our  veracity  and  sincerity  in  cataloguing  Ameri- 
can merits  according  to  the  patmted  Columbian  pattern. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  believe  that  we  were  not  joking 
did  we  advance  that  great  religious  dogma— so  deroutly 
credited  and  taught  on  the, other  side  of  the  Atlantic— 
that  the  people  of  America  are,  in  every  way,  the  greatest 
that  ever  appeared  to  adorn  and  glorify  the  face  of  the 
earth!  Very  few  hereabouts,  we  are  afraid.  Tet,  far  be 
it  from  us  to  insinuate  the  falsity  of  the  dogma,  or  to  dis- 
turb the  comfortable  faith  of  those  to  whom  it  is  a  pedestal 
or  a  pillow.  We  prefer  letting  our  cousins  break  their 
own  idols.  Alasl  they  are  doing  so  at  a  more  terrific 
pace  and  in  a  crueller  manner  than  our  fiereeet  passions 
could  ever  have  suggested. 

But  the  discussion  of  controvertible  points  is  beyond  our 
province.  We  turn  with  pleasure  from  matters  of  opinion 
to  matters  of  fact.  In  meddling  with  the  former,  wc  might 
have  sunk  into  bottomless  abysses;  while,  in  dealing  with 
the  latter,  we  stand  on  dry  ground,  and  lean  on  solid 
realities.  No  one  doubts— nay,  there  is  aetnally  a  plea- 
sure in  admitting  —  that  the  Americans  have  got  the 
loftiest  mountains  in  the  world.  It  signifies  littie  that 
we  have  not  seen  the  vast  altitudea,  nor  trod  the  mighty 
solitudes,  of  the  Andes.  Have  we  not  read  of  them,  and, 
in  imagination,  scaled  their  heller  gorges,  and  felt  in  our 
hearts  the  everlasting  calm  of  their  empire?  I>o  not  we 
also  most  ungrudgingly  concede  that  our  great  friends  pos* 
sess  by  far  the  longest  rivers  going?  What  an  immeasur- 
able country  must  that  be  whose  life  is  sustained  by  such 
voluminous  veins  as  the  Mississippi,  the  Orinoco,  and  tbo 
Amazon!  Its  heart  must  be  a  world  in  itself .  Beraember, 
also,  the  prairies— boundless  in  expansion,  interminable 
in  lines,  rolling  onward,  lar-undulating,  until  the  eye  is 
interrupted  by  the  dome  of  the  sky,  which  has  stooped 
down  and  fixed  its  crystalline  sphere  among  the  grass. 
Yet,  let  the  traveller  go  forward  a  litUe  while,  and  ha 
will  see  that  visible  wall  reoede  before  him  like  an  im- 
palpable vision  ;  the  broad  solitude  open,  sphere  on  sphere ; 
and  at  length  he  will  feel  as  if  he  were  wandering  into 
eternity  1  Then,  how  vast  are  the  American  lakes  I  They 
are  veritable  oceans— multitudinous  in  wateis  and  terrible 
in  tempests.  Nor  axe  the  rapids  and  waterfalls  less  awful 
and  stupendous  in  their  magnitude.  In  the  description 
of  Niagara,  what  dictionaries  of  words,  what  delages  of 
epithets,  have  been  spilt !  Yet  we  are  assured  by  every 
fresh  tnveller  that  those  tumbling  liquid  worlds  hare 
never  been  adequately  represented.  '*  flow  puny,"  they 
exdaim,  **  are  the  pen-and-ink  sketehes  of  literary  meni 
compared  with  the  loud-roaring  phenomiwKm  !*'  At  oertaiii 
seasons,  standing  under  iib»  Horse-Shoe  Fell,  yon  csnj 
tiifak  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  a  deadly  conflict  between 
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ftsntagoDJrtio  elements  of  Heaven  and  Hell;  or  a  new 
apdabk  of  devili  over  the  orystal  battlementi  of  the 
&btiil  Ciij;  at  other  times—aa,  nnder  the  holy  witchery 
tf  Booa  lad  atar  •*  the  oreaoent  fall  of  water  suggests 
Boftiaf  «o  intensely  aa  the  endlen  Iiallelnjaha  of  xaptttroos 
agtiil  Bat  in  ereiy  phyeioal  aspeot  America  is  gigantic. 
Ivied,  to  dasoribe  ihoae  aspects  with  any  approximation 
totntbsod  reality,  geography  is  compelled  to  mount  a 
psir  of  rather  eacalted  atflta,  nae  callipers  of  Amerioair 
Bassbdora,  asdtalk  in  language  of  the  tallest  possible 

5cfcr  van  tlieM  stilts  and  oallipeTa  and  that  language 
naeoHsiy  as  In  meaaniing  and  describing  the  Mammoth 
Tmud  CsUfovnia.  The  truth  of  this  statement  will  be 
tffvmA  to  those  who  hare  Tisited  Sydenham  Palace, 
ikos  the  fasrk  of  one  of  those  monarchs  of  the  forest  has 
!>eea  bmlt  up  and  pieced  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
npresnt  a  portion  of  the  tree  in  its  originally  gigantic 
I^oportioDs.  Throughout  England  we  possess  some  noble 
ipedoois  of  oaks,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  For, 
Iwdeg  tiisl  the  oak  is  the  great  emblem  of  our  sturdy 
jnvtb  sod  limitless  power  of  endurance,  wo  feel  a  pe- 
qiliirdelight  in  Tisiting  these  gnarled  yet  evergreen  sena- 
^  tad  in  quietly  imbibing  the  wisdom  of  patience  and 
^Oeoee  wliieh  their  regal  forms  have  gathered  through 
tk  (eapcsts  and  the  changes  of  a  thousand  years.  Yet 
n  US  bound  to  eonfesa  that  our  highest  and  thickest 
trm-vluther  oak,  elm,  or  beeoh^are  the  merest  shrubs 
vtes  eompared  with  the  enormous  growths  of  the  Kew 
7atU,  of  which  we  proceed  to  indicate  the  character  and 

As  &tt  as  the  foot  of  botanical  discovery  has  yet  pene- 
tntid,  two  graves  of  Mammoth  Trees  have  been  brought 
*<^(t»  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  first  of  these  was 
Bodcatslly  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Dowd,  a  hunter, 
^Jk  m  pursoit  of  a  bear  which  he  had  wounded;  and 
^  «Uter  was  disoorered  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Clayton,  an  engi- 
s^,  while  tracing  oat  the  course  of  a  new  oanaL  Mr. 
Dti«4,  in  all  his  wanderings,  had  never  before  stumbled 
'.put  ao  mighty  a  phenomenon— a  forest,  the  individual 
inetof  whidi,  lor  magnitude  and  grandeur,  surpassed  the 
''■NIBS  of  the  most  leviathan  dreamer.  For  the  first  time 
13  Ikii  Inmter's  ezperienee,  he  gave  his  wounded  bear  full 
I^iwty  to  carry  bis  grease  to  another  market.  As  for  him- 
*^  he  was  caxight  in  the  trap  of  wonder.  He  stood,  as 
sa^  bs  sonnSsed.  rooted  to  the  spot— subdued  by  the 
v^om  power  of  aft  assemblsge  of  uncormpted  and  ma* 
i«fcis  forBst-seaatora.  Whcfti  the  hunter  returned  to  hii 
^^  and  rsported  his  diwovery,  he  was  of  course  dis- 
^i^^ved;  but  he  quickly  devised  means  to  convince  the 
^^ofthKredaloiis;  so  that,  in  a  very  brief  period  after, 
^  hxa»  of  the  Mammoth  Tree  Orove  of  Calaveras  was 

^emd  thioiighoiit  California,  and  theuoe  over  the  whole 
tsaiiy. 

1^<  «iaet  loeelily  of  the  Qrove  may  be  easily  ascertained 
^  a  nagHe  ^saee  at  a  good  map.  It  ii  situated  well  up 
«>n«  the  flwma-^ahnost,  Indeed,  in  the  milky  shadow 
^  ^  Siena  Kevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains— in  a  splendidly 
y*"^  villsj  on  the  broad  mountain  ridge  between  the 
Sk  Aafconia  bnaeh  of  the  Calaveras  river  and  the  North 
fade  of  ths  Slanislaiu  river,  at  an  elevation  of  4,370  feet 
^  the  level  of  the  sea-or  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
^^te  thtt  fltaowdon  in  Wales,  and  exactly  two  feet 
^  than  Ben^Neris,  in  the  Highhmds  of  Scotland.  To 
"*  ■««  psitieelary  however,  we  may  state  that  the  Orove 

- « Irtilqie  38*  aorth;  longitude  120*  10'  west;  which 


is  about  97  miles  from  Sacramento  City,  and  87  from 
Stockton.  The  most  conyenient  starting -poin^  for  the 
Mammoth  Tree  Grove  is  Murphy's  Camp,  the  centre  of 
an  excellent  mining  district,  about  2,300  feet  below— the 
ascent  from  which  is  easy  yet  animating,  and  perpetually 
affording  glimpses  of  the  absolute  greatness,  variety,  and 
splendour  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

On  arriving  at  the  Grove,  according  to  travellers,  the 
beholder  is  completely  stunned  into  silence  by  the  vast 
rotundity  and  magnificent  height  of  the  trees.  The  mere 
physical  aspect  of  the  stately  assemblage  seems  to  crush 
all  power  of  expression  down  hi^  throat;  while  his  neck  is 
placed  in  imminent  jeopardy  in  his  attempts  at  scanning 
their  *' starry-pointing "  pinnadee.  Yet  this  can  hardly 
be  considered  tall  writing.  For  mark  I  The  Grove,  which 
is  not  more  than  fifty  acres  in  extent,  contains  upwards 
of  a  hundred  trees,  a  score  of  which  exceed  twenty-five 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  thus  exhibiting  the  enormous 
girth  or  circumference  of  seventy-five  feet  1  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  greatest,  as  wiU  presently  appear.  After 
the  beholder  has  got  quit  of  the  choking  sensation,  and 
his  eyes  have  come  down  from  the  mammoth  altitudes, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  which  arrest  his  at- 
tention is  what  is  called  *'  The  Big  Tree  Stomp"— and  a 
regular  wonder-stump  it  is,  suggesting  to  our  mind  the 
very  probable  origin  of  stump-oratory  in  America.  Kevor 
did  Jonathan  dap  his  wings,  and  crow  defiance  to  all  tho 
universe,  from  a  moro  appropriate  stump.  From  such  a 
stump  might  the  Edict  of  Independence  have  been  pro- 
claimed ;  and  been  seconded,  on  the  same  proud  level,  by 
one  of  those  pyramidal  orations  for  which  our  Andean 
cousins  are  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  Nor  is  even 
this  stilted  phraseology.  For  if  "  The  Big  Tree  Stump" 
has  never  been  used  by  the  Transatlantic  cock,  from  which 
to  proclaim  deliverance  to  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of 
rotten  monarohies  and  bloated  aristocracies,  it  has  been 
used  for  more  singular,  perhaps  wiser,  purposes.  Study 
this  stump  for  a  moment.  The  tree,  before  it  was  felled, 
stood  throe  hundred  and  two  feet  in  height,  and  had  a  cir- 
cumference of  ninety-six  feet  at  the  ground.  Its  mero  skin 
or  bark  was  about  a  foot  and  a-half  in  thickness.  "Well, 
it  was  felled  at  five  feet  from  the  base;  yet  neither  by 
axes  nor  by  saws,  but  by  augers— it  was  literally  borod  to 
death.  It  was  pierced  round  about  by  a  ring  of  auger- 
holes,  so  dosdy  placed,  that  at  length,  after  twenty-five 
days'  labour  by  five  men,  the  mighty  trunk  was  cleanly 
severed  from  its  deep,  far-branching  root.  What  does  tho 
roader  think  was  the  result?  Most  likely  he  will  say  that 
the  troe  fell  with  a  thundering  crash.  Not  a  single  bit  of 
it.  He  stood  as  majestically  as  ever  on  his  bleeding  stump, 
as  if  thero  wasn't  an  auger-hole  in  his  whole  body,  and  as 
if  he  laughed  to  scorn  the  five  wrotched  pigmies  that  had 
taken  him  so  treacherously  under  the  belt.  This  strange 
fact  convinces  us  that,  in  natural  as  in  human  history,  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  undermine  and  hurl  to  the  dust  a 
long-establistied  monarohy,  however  inadoquatdy  ropro- 
sented.  Hero  was  a  forest  king,  whose  plantation  is  sup* 
posed,  on  good  authority,  to  have  proceded  a  long  while 
the  plantation  of  Christianity  1  Was  it  rational  to  think 
that  a  half  dozen  sacrilegious  Califomian  rats  should  be 
able  to  eat  into  his  royal  heart,  and  lay  his  imperial  form 
prostrate  in  the  dust  In  less  than  a  calendar  month? 
It  was  deddedly  improbable,  as  the  fact  proved.  How 
mightily  astonhdied— diame  could  not  touch  their  brazen 
brows— must  the  traitors  have  looked  when  they  behdd 
his  Samsonian  majesty,  whom  they  expected  to  topple 
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over  M  ono  of  their  despicable  selves  would  have  done, 
standing  upright — serene  and  nntrembling — with  the 
green  and  leafy  grandeur  of  three  thousand  sommers  on 
his  expanded  branches  gleaming  in  the  living  beams  of  the 
sympathetic  son !  Yet  what  cannot  even  rats  aooompUsh! 
They  had  recourse  to  wedges  in  the  present  case;  until,  at 
length,  CsMar-like,  with  his  rich  mantle  of  foliage  wrapped 
around  him,  he  fell  as  a  kin<;  should  fall— with  dignity 
and  unmurmuring  resignation!  But  the  whole  empire  of 
the  forest  trembled  as  he  felll 

Now  that  these  ambitions  Americans  had  got  a  stump, 
and  did  not  use  it  oratorically— what  did  they  do  with 
it?  It  was  made  as  perfectly  smooth  as  the  floor  of  a 
house;  and,  as  it  was  equal  to  the  stage  of  a  theatre— being 
twenty-five  feet  across  the  solid  wood— why,  they  trans- 
formed it  into  a  dancing-saloon  1  On  the  4th  July  (mark 
the  date!)  1859,  thirty- two  ladies  and  gentlemen  actually 
danced  at  one  time  four  sets  of  cotillons  on  its  surface,  in 
presence  of  musicians  and  spectators,  without  experiencing 
the  slightest  inconvenience  1  Think  of  that,  ye  Britons! 
and  be  dumb.  Bat  the  story  of  this  mammoth  tree  is 
not  yet  finished.  What  do  you  think  the  conquerors  did 
with  the  fallen  trunk  of  three  hundred  feet?  Perhaps 
they  built  a  forest  church  with  its  splendid  timber,  or  a 
school  for  the  miners*  children.  No,  indeed!  What  then  ? 
Something  more  imposing?  Yes;  something  assuredly 
more  imposittg.  On  the  upper  part  of  this  magnificent 
piece  of  wood  they  oonstmcted— a  double  bowling-alley  I 
But  this  great  work  was  only  built  after  some  Galifomian 
Bamum  had  removed  the  bark  from  the  fallen  monarch, 
for  purposes  of  exhibition  among  his  wonder  •  loving 
countrymen  and  the  simple-minded  people  of  Europe. 

The  largest  tree  now  standing  in  the  Mammoth  Tree 
Grove  of  Calaveras  is  one  called  "The  Mother  of  the 
Forest,"  which  some  degenerate  and  lucre-loving  son  of 
America  has  actually  skinned  alive.  There  she  stands, 
the  great  old  Mother— so  called  because  of  two  breast-like 
protuberances,  which  give  her  a  sort  of  maternal  appear- 
ance; there  she  stands,  disrobed,  but  still  majestic, 
eighty-four  feet  round  the  waist  (she  was  ninety  feet 
with  her  bark),  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet 
in  height— truly  the  stature  of  an  Amaaonian  empress. 
iSome  mercenary  wretch  has  computed  that  this  lady 
contains  537,000  feet  of  sound  inch  lumber.  Almost  at  the 
foot  of  this  living  "  Mother"  lies  the  dead  body  of  *'  The 
Father  of  the  Forest,"  who  doubtless  fell,  in  an  agony 
of  rage  and  grief,  at  seeing  his  wife  so  horribly  abused. 
Tliis  old  monarch,  still  majestic  in  his  dead  ruin,  mea- 
sures one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base ;  and,  when  alive,  he  must  have  shaken  his  ambrosial 
locks  full  four  hundred  and  thirty -five  feet  into  the 
astonished  heavens!  As  he  now  lies,  his  vitals  have  been 
burned  out  of  him  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  tvro  hundred 
feet,  so  that  a  man  can  walk  upright  for  that  space  into 
bis  empty  carcase.  Another  prostrate  and  disembowelled 
tree  is  so  capacious  inside  that  a  man  on  horseback  can 
with  ease  ride  into  the  hollow  a  distance  of  sixty  feet! 
Before  its  downfal,  it  stood  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  circumference  at  the  root  of  ninety-seven 
feet.  There  is  yet  another  ancient  dethroned  forest  king, 
called  by  the  unkingly  title  of  "  The  Horseback  Bide/'  on 
account  of  its  hollow  being  so  wide  that  a  person  can  ride 
on  horseback  into  it  seventy-two  feet! 

Nearly  all  the  trees  in  the  forest  have  names,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  groups.  There  are,  for  instance,  *'  Hus- 
band and  Wife,"  a  nuignificent  pair.    They  lean  towards 


each  other  as  if  gomg  to  embrace;  and,  so  far  as  health 
is  concerned,  they  seem  well  qualified  to  support  etch 
other  in  the  most  tempestuous  weather.  Then  there  is 
'*  Hercules,"  standing  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
his  shoes,  with  a  girth  of  ninety-five  feet  at  the  root, 
and  every  one  of  whose  branches  would  make  a  dub  for 
Cydopa.  Next  comes  "  The  Hermit,"  londy,  old,  and 
grim;  followed  at  the  hed  by  *'The  Old  Maid,"  some- 
what bent  and  worn  in  her  figure  and  attire,  and  quite 
unable  to  conceal  her  years.  She  is  naturally  succeeded 
by  "  The  Old  Bachelor,"  the  scraggiest-looking  tree  in  all 
the  Grove ;  solitary  and  sour,  as  most  wifdess  and  chUd- 
lees  people  are.  We  come,  then,  upon  a  pair  which  any- 
body would  inevitably  call— and  which  have,  therefore, 
been  called—"  The  Siamese  Twins."  These  are  the  diil- 
dren  of  "  The  Mother  of  the  Forest;"  and  snrdy  never 
before  did  mother  conceive  such  twins.  They  spring 
from  a  single  stem,  and  stand  three  hundred  feet  from 
the  grass.  Near  them— designedly,  we  dare  assert— stands 
a  trustworthy,  majestic  member  of  the  mammoth  family, 
which  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  escaped  being 
christened  "The  Guardian."  He  overlooks  the  twins, 
with  the  air  of  a  trustee,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  feet— 
being  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  eighty-one 
feet  in  circumference  just  above  his  incomparable  iJikle. 
Then  follow  several  groups,  all  splendid  in  appearance 
and  gigantic  in  stature;  such  as  "  The  Pride  of  the  For- 
est," "The  Beauty  of  the  Forest,"  'The  Two  Guardsmen," 
and  "  The  Tliree  Graces  " — the  last  group  being  about 
three  hundred  feet  in  hdght  and  ninety-two  feet  each  in 
girth. 

The  other  Grove  to  which  we  have  referred  contains 
upwards  of  three  hundred  trees  of  the  same  mammoth 
description.  One  of  these,  "  The  Rambler,"  measured 
at  the  base  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  two  feet  in 
girth,  while  its  stature  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
But  the  largest  and  most  wonderful  tree  of  the  world  was 
found  in  this  Grove.  It  lies  prostrate,  however,  and  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  its  trunk  has  survived  the 
action  of  time  and  the  elements.  But  never  did  eye  be- 
hold soch  a  trunk.  Without  its  bark  it  actually  measures 
thirty-three  feet  across  the  butt;  and  it  is  quite  monife&t 
that,  in  its  days  of  power  and  upright  splendour,  it  could 
not  measure  less  than  forty  feet  in  diameter,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference !  This  might 
truly  be  called  the  Sovereign  Tree  of  the  World!  A 
striking  i>eculiarity  about  these  giants  of  the  primevd 
forest  is  their  singular  perpendicularity  of  figure.  Tem- 
pests have  broken,  but  could  not  bend  their  mighty 
trunks.  They  shoot  up  into  the  sky  like  columns  reared 
by  man  with  the  aid  of  plumb  and  line.  Another  equally 
impoaiog  feature  is  the  immense  length  of  shaft  they 
exhibit  without  the  least  protuberance.  "  The  Mother  of 
the  Forest"  and  "  The  Father  of  the  Forest,"  for  instance, 
showed  respectivdy  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and 
two  hundred  feet  of  trunk,  of  matchless  straightness,  un- 
interrupted by  a  single  bud  or  branch.  Not  less  remark- 
ahle  is  the  enormous  thickness  of  their  bark,  which  at  the 
thinnest  is  never  less  than  six  inches,  while  it  Ib  often 
found  to  be  as  great  as  two  feet.  "  The  Mother  of  the 
Forest"  was  blessed  with  this  thickness  of  skin.  Big, 
also,  as  a  giant's  head,  are  the  cones  which  grow  on  these 
trees,  measuring  from  one  to  a  couple  of  feet  in  length, 
with  a  corresponding  thickness ! 

Botanically,  the  Mammoth  Tree  of  California  bdongs 
to  the  Taxodium  family.  When  first  discovered,  however. 
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sa  Eogliih  Bataraliit  imagiued,  after  due  examination, 

that  Hwu  a  new  genua,  and  baptised  it  with  the  very 

ajfpnpmte  title  of  **  WeUingtonea  Qigantea.''    But  the 

iaaiaa  nataraUstB  wonld  not  submit  to  this  appropri- 

ikkn.  A  gentleman  named  Lobb  set  to  work»  and  dis- 

tstmA  its  xelation  to  the  Taxodinm  family,  whenoe  it 

Bni  be  nfeired  to  the  old  genus.  Sequoia  Sempervirena, 

mkt  vbidi  title  (with  the  addition  of  '*  Gigantea")  it  is 

Bovkoowa  tosdentifio  men.    Then,  «a  Wellington  was 

%  BriloB,  and  the  big  tree  an  American,  its  popular 

firitiih  title  has  been  superseded  by  an  American  one— 

"Wufaingtonea  Gigantea.'' 

The  SDUquity  of  these  giants  is  decided  by  the  well- 

ianm  rale  that  each  ooncentrio  circle  is  the  growth  of 

ote  jear.    On  minute  and  careful  examination,  nearly 

dote  thontand  at  these  concentrio  rings  hare  been  dis- 

effmed  in  tbe  butts  of  the  fallen  monarchs,  which  justify 

the  startling  oonduaion  that  they  are  older  than  Chris- 

tisatjitadf. 

Sodi  are  spedmenB  of  the  Mammoth  Trees  of  California. 

h  Qsmber.height,  and  circumference,  they  unquestionably 

nrpui  everything  of  a  similar  characteor  which  the  Old 

Wcridcan  exhibit.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  forget  those 

tnes,  tiooagfaoat  Europe,  which  have  become  famous, 

otkr  from  their  great  sise  or  from  the  strange  uses  to 

vhkh  they  hare  been  applied.    We  do  not  forget  the  oak 

It  AlknvQle,  in  Normandy,  which  was  converted  into  a 

plica  of  worship;  nor  the  oak  at  Eidlington,  which  long 

aerred  as  the  village  prison;  nor  the  great  oak  at  Salcey, 

which  was  hollowed  out,  and  used  as  a  cattle-fold;  nor, 

especially,  do  we  forget  that  famous  oak 

"Wherdn  the  younger  Charles  abode 
TBI  all  the  paths  were  dim; 
And  far  below  the  Soundhead  rode^ 
And  humm'd  a  surly  hymn." 

An  these  do  we  remember,  and  many  more,  whose  trunks 
hav«  been  scooped  into  the  most  fantastical  artides-^iuch 
as  viter-tanks,  tombs,  and  dwelling-houses.  In  England, 
there  are  many  extremely  large  and  ancient  yews.  Two 
fftaa^j-^ine  in  Braboum  Church-yard  in  Kent,  and 
theoiher  in  Hedsor  in  Bucks— are  of  great  magnitude; 
vd  have,  severally,  reached  the  enormous  age  of  three 
'iisaod  years,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
'-'rty  jeani  Indeed,  the  latter  is  sapposed  to  be  the  most 
viaeai  qwdmen  of  vegetation  in  Europe. 

Tei,  wMle  freely  admitting  the  merits  and  peculiarities 
d  iheu  European  growths,  truth  compels  us  to  conclude 
with  the  statement,  that  it  is  only  a  country  like  America 
*^>eh  can  produce  these  maihmoth  enormities  in  whole 
{oRstfols.  We  began  by  saying  that  in  North  and  South 
iacrica  everything  was  on  a  gigantic  scale;  and  we  con* 
^^  by  yielding  the  palm  to  our  cousins  for  the  pro- 
<^3ctiaa  of  big  trees— reserving  to  ourselves,  however,  the 
r:^  todaim  the  sole  power  of  producing  certain  small 
chatters  which  are  entirely  beyond  even  their  Himalayan 
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Is  mercautile  life,  a  man  is  most  esteemed  who,  on  the 
^  Uast  of  ill  fortune,  surrenders  to  his  creditors  while 
'•2iae  la  yet  much  to  divide.  Nevertheless^  I  am  not  satis- 
^  that  the  award  of  public  opinion  is,  in  this  instance, 
l^  la  war,  the  highest  honour  is  bestowed  upon  him 
vho  holds  out  to  the  extremity  of  exhaustion,  because  it 
is  Idt  thal^  although  unsnooestful,  he  has  done  his  utmost 
^^^tt*ory  X.X. 


A  YOUNG  LADY'S  CARDIPHONIA*  IN  THE 

LAST  CENTURY. 

BY  JAKE  C.  SIMFSOK. 

Mt  grandmother  had  an  antique  cabinet  in  her 
dressing-room,  which  used  to  excite  many  vague  and 
fanciful  notions  in  my  childish  mind.  There  was  one 
drawer  in  which  lay  some  very  old-faahioned  jewels — 
heir-looms,  no  doubt,  in  the  family;  and  these  my 
aged  relative  from  time  to  tiipe  exhibited  to  me,  with 
a  sort  of  half -pleased,  half-sad  emotion  depicted  on 
her  faded  yet  still  handsome  face  and  in  her  tremb- 
ling hands,  which  added  not  a  little  to  my  natural 
interest  in  the  trinkets.  Shei  would  place  me  on  a  stool 
at  her  feet,  and  sit  watching  my  tiny  fingers  dallying 
with  the  costly  relics — ^her  head  slightly  inclined  to 
one  side,  and  her  thin  lips  moving  almost  impercep- 
tibly, as  if  the  wind  of  far  off  memories  were  blowing 
strangely  about  her  heart;  and  then,  as  though  sud- 
denly wakening  from  her  reverie,  she  would  snatch 
the  treasures  hastily  from  my  lap,  and,  gathering  them 
into  their  ebony  resting-place,  shut  them  up  in  silence 
from  my  bewildered  gaze. 

But,  besides  the  jewels,  there  was  another  object 
that  rendered  the  cabinet  very  memorable  to  my 
regards.  This  waa  a  picture  which  my  grandmother 
occasionally  produced  from  a  secret  labyrinth,  and 
showed  me  in  those  quiet  hours  when  the  child  who 
lingered  beside  her  seemed  rather  an  aid  than  a  hin- 
derance  to  the  play  of  her  early  recollections.  It  was 
a  miniature  portrait — exquisitely  painted — of  a  lady 
in  the  first  blush  of  womanhood.  However  long  the 
intervals  that  might  elapse  between  my  seeing  it,  I 
could  never  forget  that  sweet,  bewitching  countenance. 
Whenever  I  was  alone,  it  was  before  me — it  haunted 
my  very  dreams.  The  light  auburn  hair  was  parted 
over  a  sunny  brow,  and  fell  in  wavy  ringlets  over 
neck  and  shoulders;  the  eyes'were  large  and  lustrous, 
and  showed  the  soul,  as  in  a  mirror,  sparkling  in  light 
below.  The  lips  were  gently  parted,  as  if  to  utter  a 
song  of  love  and  hop&  It  was  a  delicious  picture,  on 
which,  as  you  looked,  you  felt  a  breath  of  summer 
wafted  to  your  inmost  being.  An  ultra-critical  ex- 
aminator  of  the  features  might  possibly  have  detected 
the  least  shade  of  pettishness  or  frowardness  in  the 
toumure  of  the  tout  ensetnhle;  but  in  those  days  my 
artless  taste  saw  nothing  wanting — ^nothing  apiiss — 
nothing  to  desire  but  to  feast  my  vision  on  it  always. 

The  dress  was  simple — of  pale-blue  gauze,  with  a 
single  rose  of  deep  carnation  dye  peeping  from  the 
white  tucker  on  the  bosom;  but  the  air  of  the  whole 
was  noble  and  true.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  fair  un- 
known. I  admired — I  actually  loved  her.  I  think 
my  grandmother  delighted  in  me  all  the  more  for  my 
delight  in  Aer.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  I  never  sought 
to  pry  into  the  history  of  my  favourite.     She  passed 

*  The  word  Gardiphonia  ia  of  Oreek  extraetion,  and  signifles 
"ntteranoe  of  the  heart."  W^  find  It  nsed  by  one  or  two  old 
writers,  to  whom  It  has  appeared  (aa  to  myself)  more  expreaaivo 
of  the  full,  apontaneons  nnboaoming  of  thought  and  feeling  than 
any  other  term  to  be  fonnd  in  our  own  language.— J.  C.  8, 
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between  us  by  the  name  of  *'  Laora;"  and  had  been, 
as  I  understand,  an  intiinate  companion  of  my  old 
friend's  girlhood. 

Long  after  the  death  of  my  venerable  relative,  and 
by  my  mother's  decease,  that  antique  cabinet  came 
into  my  possession;  and  then  jewels,  miniature,  and 
everything  else  reverted  to  mc  by  rightful  descent 
The  former  I  found  undisturbed  in  the  secret  drawer; 
but  on  searching  for  the  latter,  I  discovered  a  MS. 
traced  in  a  round,  school-girl  hand,  which  I  read  with 
double  interest,  as  coupled  with  the  old  associations. 
The  pages  professed  to  be  an  Autobiography,  in  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  word;  and,  as  I  went  on,  it 
became  dear  that  the  writer  was  no  other  than  the 
original  of  my  cherished  portrait.  When  I  had  fin- 
iijhed,  I  suddenly  recollected  that  my  grandmother's 
maiden  name  had  been  "Fanny" — "Fanny  Mus- 
grave;"  and  here  was  another  link  in  the  chain.  I 
sat  pondering  a  good  while  over  tibe  picture,  and  the 
"  heart-utterance"  I  had  just  perused;  and  oould  not 
help  recalling  a  remark  which  I  heard  made  the  other 
day  by  a  very  aged  gentlewoman.  She  had  sat  for 
some  time  quietly  sipping  her  coffee,  while  various 

specimens  of  the  rising  generation  of  both  sexes  were 
parading  their  modish  airs  around  her,  when  she 
turned,  to  a  staid,  elderly  man  standing  near,  and 
said,  almost  solemnly,  "Ah,  Doctor!  tnere  was  a 
beautiful  simplicity  in  the  manners  and  in  the  thoughU 
of  the  yoimg  people  of  my  early  days,  for  which  the 
easy  indifference  or  the  forward  assumption  of  modem 
times  offer  but  a  poor  exchange." 


LAURA'S  DIARY. 

"  April  11,  17-^ 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  an  old  and  wealthy  house. 
Aunt  Stanley  womd  siiy  the  spoiled  daughter  and  the 
pet  child  of  fortune  and  of  too  fond  parents;  but,  then, 
Aunt  Stanley  is  of  the  old-maid  genus.  I  was  seven- 
teen last  Friday;  and  mamma  savs,  sravely,  that  my 
education  may  be  considered  as  nnisned.  Yet  surely 
I  have  not  learned  evexything  which  I  ought  to  learn; 
and  I  have  heard  say  that  knowledge  is  interminabla 
Then  there  is  tiiat  old  story  of  Newton  picking  up  a 
few  shells  by  t^e  sea-shore — NHmporte,  I  have  had 
masters  and  mistresses  of  every  species  of  accomplish- 
ment; and  my  present  governess  is  a  Swiss  Prot-estant, 
who  was  pronounced  when  she  came,  three  years 
ago,  to  be  exactly  comme  U  faut  for  a  young  lady  of 
my  position.  Governess !  forsooth.  WLat  need  have 
I  now  of  such  an  appendaee,  when  I  am  coming  out 
into  the  world  to  thmk  ana  act  for  myself?  My  aunt, 
Lady  Harcourt,  goes  to  a  public  aasembUe  in  the  city 

of  D ,  seven  miles  off,  on  the  10th  of  this  month; 

and  it  is  arranged  that  I  am  to  bo  of  her  party.  Pro- 
perly speakinff,  I  should  have  made  my  aebut  in  Lon- 
clon — ^as  the  Tuiut  ton  always  do;  but  I  hod  set  my 
heart  on  having  no  more  delays,  and  have  carried  my 
point.     So,  hey  for  the  19th! 

"Papa  says — *  Laura,  do  not  dance  too  much,  or 
you  will  bring  back  your  old  enemy  the  headache.' 

"  Mamma  says — '  Laura,  yon  shtUl  appear  in  a  dress 
of  peach-coloured  satin,  with  the  some  set  of  pearl 
ornaments  which  I  wore  at  my  first  balL' 

"  Ma'amselle  Hortense  says — 'Vraiment,  ma  chire, 
je  Buis  an  d^sespoir  de  vous  perdre  si  tdl  Je  retour- 
nend  tristement  4  mes  vall§es  et  mes  montagnes — et 
jamaiB,  jamais,  je  no  rtiviendraa  plus  en  Angleterre !' 


"And  Jessica— dear,  ffood  little  Jessica — says,  in 
her  quiet  voice,  every  cby,  while  my  hair  is  being 
dressed — 'Ah,  Mias  Stanley!  there  is  not  a  single 
silken  lock  here  that  will  not  one  day  be  the  chain 
of  some  manly,  devoted  heart'  And  I  laueh,  of 
course,  when  my  moid  speaks  thus;  and  she  fancies 
I  am  pleased.  Foolish  Jessica!  I  care  nothing  for 
lovers.  Perfectly  happy  without  them,  they  would 
be  only  a  bore  and  a  weariness. 

"  What  a  day  of  beauty  it  is  I  Oome  Dian,  Pedro, 
Juan,  and  all  tne  rest — ^let  us  have  a  run  on  the  lawn. 

0  beautiful  sky!  0  beautiful  fields,  and  hills,  and 
woods,  and  river!  my  heart  bounds  to  behold  you, 
and  cries  out,  through  its  every  throbbing  pulse- 
How  beautiful  is  life! 

"  April  la 

"All  the  talk  to-day  is  about  my  cousin  Lionel, 
who  is  hourly  expectea  home  from  abroad.  He  is  the 
only  child  of  my  widowed  aunt  Harcourt,  as  I  am 
the  only  child  of  my  respected  parents.  Novel  writers 
would  all  use  '  the  sole  hope  of  our  two  houses.*  Of 
course,  tiiis  Lionel  is  a  paragon — a  phoenix — an 
Apollo  Belvidere^  He  has  been  eveiywhere,  and  seen 
everything,  for  the  last  three  years.  I  do  not  suppose 

1  should  recognise  him  were  he  to  walk  into  tiie  room 
at  this  moment.  Three  years  must  have  made  a  vast 
difference.  He  was  but  a  youth,  fresh  from  the  Uni- 
versity, when  he  went  away,  and  now  he  is  a  finished 
'  man  of  the  world.'  Such*  is  the  tenn  they  use  in 
speaking  of  him,  though  what  is  precisely  meant  by 
tnat  expression  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  guess. 
However,  time  will  show.  And,  meanwhile,  I  am 
summoned  to  a  private  council  (of  which  Madame 
Martine,  the  French  modiste,  is  president)  to  consult 
about  my  toilette  for  this  approaching  baU. 

"  I  have  fought  a  hard  battle  with  the  allied  armies 
— ^that  is,  with  mamma,  Hortense,  and  the  milliner — 
who  2^1  a^eed  that  I  should  have  gold  embroidery 
on  iny  satm  robes ;  while  I  pled  for  silver  trimmings 
instead.  It  was  no  use;  my  taste  was  voted  too  plain. 
They  desired  a  richer  and  more  elaborate  effect;  so 
I  was  vanquished  in  that  department  But  it  was 
otherwise  in  resard  to  my  coiffure,  or  rather  no  coiffure; 
and  it  is  settlea,  as  I  wished  and  insisted,  to  have  my 
ringlets  wholly  unadorned,  save  by  a  sprinkling  of 
the  old  pearls. 

"April  14. 

"  There  is  company  below  to-night  A  few  dull, 
middle-aged  persons,  picking  grapes  and  cracking 
walnuts  over  lasy  slasses  of  wine.  How  thankful  I 
felt  that  a  headache  excused  my  going  down  stairs. 
Ma'amselle  is  in  her  chamber  (like  the  Queen  in  the 
old  ditty) — ^not  eating  bread  and  honey,  though,  but 
writing  her  English  experiences  to  her  cronies  in 
Switzerland;  and  I  am  delightfully  single!  What 
shall  I  do?  Try  over  this  new  song,  with  the  guitar 
accompaniment.  I  see  the  commencement  is  ^ood — 
a  raUejitando  movement — ^like  moonbeams  playing  on 
a  waterfall!  Some  people  will  have  it  that  all  true 
melody  has  something  sad  in  it.  Nonsense.  It  may 
be  so  with  some  temperaments;  but  I  rather  think 
the  melancholy  must  be  in  the  heart  first,  to  perceive 
it  in  the  music.  As  for  me,  I  am  too  happy  to  fiing 
a  shadow  on  sweet  sounds  or  on  anything  ci8& 

"April  20. 

"  The  ball  is  over.  And,  indeed«rand  aoain,  indeed 
— ^it  was  a  brilliant  affair.  But  I  have  got  the  headache 
papa  predicted.  Perhaps  I  did  dance  rather  too 
much ;  but,  then,  my  partners  were  so  numerous,  so 
pressing,  and  so  pleasant— all  except  my  cousin  Har- 
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onrtfirlio  was  most  officioiifllydiBagreeabl&   N,B, — 

I  aimot  deny  he  is  much  improved  in  appearance — a 

la^aum  figiue,  with  a  peculiar  Ummure  which  none 

d  tbeo4litts  bad.    He  had  just  arriyed  in  time  for 

tb  ball,  80  I  met  him  last  night  for  the  first  time 

iBfie  iiii  f oreiga  campoun.   I  saw  Mr.  Sebright  could 

Kft  bttr  him;  and  poor  sir  Han^  Marchmont  looked 

aAcrme  80  wiitfulfy  as  I  was  being  handed  down  to 

nnier  \n  that  odious  Lionel !  A  man  of  the  world. 

sb?  Yes,  if  sssnranoe  makes  on&   How  he  rattled 

cELtome  ahoat  news  at  home  and  abroad  with  such 

liija^  air,  and  'cousined'  me  ad  libitum  with  his 

tay^miliarityl  I  have  no  patience  with  his  provok- 

iuwaysL   He  thinks,  I  suppose,  that  he  has  only  to 

dO^  lod grin,  and  show  his  white  teeth;  and  behold  I 

Uj  ample  anondam  playmate  will  immediately  fall 

•^  ferer  nts  of  admiration !    Oh,  he  little  Imows 

i^ffini!   She  is  not  to  be  wooed  and  won  in  a  day. 

^ooed  and  won !  what  do  I  say?    Are  not  the  birds 

.te?  And  what  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  cooped 

.:■  vithm  prison  walla?   At  any  rate,  if  ever  I  am  so 

:iatiuted,  you  may  rest  assured,  0  worshipful  cousin 

Lksell  that  not  with  ^ou  wiU  I  share  my  captivity. 

''My  governess  has  just  looked  in  to  say  that  the 

bo  to  has  been  besieged  all  morning  by  my  cava- 

ii-a  of  but  night,  inquiring — '  Comment  je  me  porfce 

cesfitinf    Several  are  now  in  the  drawing-room 

vrh.  mamma,  no  doubt  expecting  my  gracious  pre- 

^   My  cousin,  it  seems,  is  not  among  them.     I 

L£Jl  1  shali  go  down. 

♦  ♦  ♦  «  •  • 

"  Whai  an  elegant  joimg  man  Mr.  Sebright  is !  His 
2i dark  eyes  b^mi  with  modest  genius;  he  is  fond 
f  poetry,  too — mayhap  tunes  the  lyre  himself.  We 
*>^t  is,  he  and  I  and  uie  company  generally)  had  got 
^  into  a  dissertation  on  the  comparative  claims  of 
K^  aad  Diyden,  and  he  was  growing  almost  eloquent 
ia  ids  quaint  style  of  talk,  when  lo!  that  forward 
F^noort  airives,  walks  into  the  veiy  centre  of  the 
usis  drcle,  defines  at  a  glance  what  we  are  all  dis- 
'j^siz,  dashes  into  the  subject  with  ready  tact,  and 
^^  ou  hnt9q;werie  and  his  brilliancy  (as  if  he  had 
'«&  haad  and  glove  with  the  Muses  from  infancy !) 
AUks  the  whole  question  at  issue  in  a  moment  with 
^  iii«dgt3}le  cfmp  dC^tatl  Everybody  was  surprised 
"^  (^  Qi,  I  beheve,  were  foolish  enough  to  look  de- 
Jdtod— mamma,  particalarly.  And  whenever  Lionel 
'^3a^  sny  vezy  smart  thing,  I  observed  she  stole  a 
\iet  glance  at  me,  as  though  she  would  say,  *  See, 
^^oi,  how  far  your  cousin  transcends  the  rest ! ' 

"Mamma  has  some  meaning  in  this.  But  I  have 
•^  of  my  own,  and  a  will  of  my  own.     I  am  not 

'i^d  to  aee  with  her  magnifying-glassea;  and  am 
;«.te  old  enough  to  judge  of  certain  matters  for  mysell 

"April  23. 

"Testerday,  we  had  alarg^e  dinner-party  at  Mrs. 
*->;nTe'a.  Who  could  hke  these  tedious  state 
^^^  of  gastronomy,  and  plate,  and  solemn  cere- 
^f^'t  Is  the  culinary  art  no  longer  a  science  only, 
■'.I  rssA  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  virtue?  What 
y?«i  lemaiks  were  offered  in  the  dreaiy  intervals 

*  ^  mot«  serious  business !  If  we  had  nob  been 
:j'2^,  ^e  should  certainly  have  been  yawning.  Old 
y  Nerille  had  the  best  of  it,  to  my  thinking,  falling 
'■irj  «ff  into  a  doze  ere  the  cloth  was  well  removed ! 
~|^  aad  infirmity,  of  course,  pleading  his  excuse. 
^iQ  thiags  have  an  end.  The  ladies  are  taarshalled^ 
^  te  dnnriBg.nMxn;  and  I  heave  a  deep  sigh  of  re- 
-^^u  fardy  Fanny  Mus^ve  site  down  to  the  piano, 
^^t-n^      kevs  a-dancm^  to  a  fine  bravora  air. 

ihelbifc  who  fotsook  his  wine  in  favour  of  the  fair 
^^  Mr.  .Aanesley — a  tall,  thin  young  gentleman,  who 


skims  the  surface  of  society  with  a  sort  of  indolent 
good  breeding,  and  pays  a  lady  a  silly  compliment  as 
he  passes  along;  one  you^ scarce  notice  whether  he 
comes  or  goea— a  mere  syllabub  without  a  head.  He 
WM  soon  followed  by  Sir  Henry  Marohmont,  Dr. 
Willoughby,  and  Mr.  Sebright.  The  Doctor,  who  is 
quizzical,  readily  engaged  me  in  conversation;  Sir 
Harry  ensconced  him»au  near  us,  but  could  scarce  ect 
a  word  said  for  the  other's  volubility;  Mr.  Sebright 
hovered  about  for  a  while  on  the  confines  of  my  sofa, 
and  retired  finally  into  a  window-recess,  to  study  a 
volume  of  engravmgs.  Then  came  music;  and  here  I 
was  shortly  summoned  to  play  my  part.  Do  what  I 
would,  I  Iranbled  all  over  when  I  was  seated  at  the 
harp;  and  saw,*  or  fancied  I  saw,  so  many  eyes  turned 
upon  ma  How  I  envied  the  perfect  ease  of  the  pre- 
vious performers,  who  seemed  to  have  no  nerves,  and 
passed  as  coolly  through  the  ordeal  as  if  they  had  been 
warbling  in  solitude  under  green  leaves  I 

"While  rehearsing  the  s^phony,  I  heard  some 
one  enter  the  room  very  quietly,  and  was  aware  of  a 
new  figure  standing  bemnd  me — another  added  to  the 
croup — a  fresh  pair  of  ears  and  eyes  to  witness  my  con- 
fusion I  I  repeated  the  symphony,  to  gain  time  and 
courage,  and  then  began  my  song.  I  diose  a  simple 
one — an  old  thing  I  had  known  from  childhood.  Yet, 
simple  as  it  was,  I  felt  my  tones  quiver  with  an 
absurd  agitation  I  could  scarce  control;  my  knees 
knocked  against  each  other;  my  heart  fluttered;  and 
I  thought  I  should  have  stopped,  when  a  fine  manly 
voice  behind  me  insinuated  a  few  accompanying  notes 
with  exquisite  skill  and  grace.  Thus  encouraged,  I 
was  emboldened  to  proceed,  and  reached  the  conclu- 
sion— ^just  saved,  and  no  more,  from  absolute  failure ! 
Strange  to  tell,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  compliments 
in  spite  of  my  bungling;  and  my  vexation,  meanwhile, 
was  in  nowise  lessened  by  the  discovexy  that  my  un- 
known assistant  was  no  ouier  than  my  forward  cousin ! 
Somehow,  I  was  particularly  mortified  to  be  indebted 
to  /um,  of  all  men;  and,  though  he  forbore  speakine 
to  or  looking  at  me,  I  was  provoked  to  have  needed 
and  involuntarily  accepted  nis  aid  Yet,  had  I  been 
calm,  I  might  have  remembered  that  none  but  ho 
could  po6si1>ly  have  echoed  that  old,  familiar  air.  One 
thing  pleased  me,  however.  When  reouired  to  sing  a 
second  time,  I  plucked  up  a  spirit,  ana  acquitted  my- 
self decently,  without  extraneous  help.  After  this,  I 
could  afford  to  give  Lionel  a  civil  hearing  on  his  town 
news — ^for  he  was  just  returned  from  a  brief  sojourn 
in  the  metropoliSi  But  ohl  I  hate  to  think  <»  the 
whole  affair.'^ 

(To  be  continntd.) 


THE  PEISON  VAN. 

BT  THB  EDITOB. 

Oftxk  to  weep  and  aometlmes  to  rejoice 

It  evennora  the  ebeqner^d  lot  of  man: 
"  Keep  up  jrour  bearti"  I  heard  a  woman's  Tolce 

Shout  to  the  inmate  of  a  piiion  van; 

And  then  the  little  group  that  with  it  nta 
Prokng^d  the  plaintive  Qry—"  Keep  up  your  heaitl' 

"  Lol  lin  and  weakness  doing  all  thej  can," 
Bighlng,  I  said,  "  to  act  a  human  part." 

Within  that  wheel'd  receptacle  of  shame 

My  fancy  drew  a  ruiBan  in  tears; 
Or  some  poor  victim  of  e  blasted  name 

Tonch'd  with  the  tenderness  of  early  years: 

The  worst  of  humankind  have  griefs  and  fears 
Even  as  the  best;  but,  like  a  stroke  of  art. 

What  thrlird  me  was  the  sympathy  that  endears 
Utter'd  in  that  one  cry—'*  Keep  up  your  heartf 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING  AT  SEVILLE. 

Izr  the  **  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving  " — ^at 
present  in  oourse  of  publication  by  his  nephew,  Pieire  M. 
Irring— we  find  some  delightfal  snatches  from  the  pen  of 
that  graceful  writer.  The  following  is  part  of  a  letter 
written  during  his  residence  in  Spain: — 

'*  If  ever  yon  come  to  Seville,  be  sure  to  visit  its  glori- 
ous GathednJ.  That,  however,  you  will  be  sure  to  do; 
your  good  taste  will  not  suffer  vou  to  keep  away,  but  visit 
it  more  than  once.  Visit  it  in  the  evenings,  when  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  rather  the  last  glimmer  of  the  daylight, 
iti  shining  through  its  painted  windows.  Virit  it  at  night, 
when  its  various  diapels  are  partially  lighted  up,  its  im- 
menso  aisles  are  dimly  illuminated  by  their  rows  of  silver 
lamps,  and  when  mass  is  preparing  amidst  gleams  of  gold 
and  douds  of  incense  at  its  high  altar.  Visit  it  at  those 
times;  and,  if  possible,  go  alone,  or  with  as  few  gay  ladies 
and  gentlemen  as  possible,  for  they  are  the  worst  kind  of 
companions  for  a  oathednd.  I  do  not  think  altogether  I 
have  ever  been  equally  delighted  with  any  building  of  the 
kind.  It  is  so  majestic,  ample,  and  complete;  so  sump- 
tuous in  all  its  appointments,  and  noble  and  august  in  its 
ceremoniea.  It  u  near  the  house  where  I  lodged  when  in 
SeviUe,  and  was  my  daily  resort.  Indeed,  I  often  visited 
it  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  dav.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  me  to  have  a  grand  and  solemn  building  of  the  kind 
near  to  me  in  a  city.  It  is  a  resort  where  one  gets  rid  of 
the  noise,  and  nonsense,  and  littleness  of  the  petty  world 
around  one,  and  can  call  up  in  some  degree  {though  after 
all  but  slightly)  a  slow  of  solemn  and  poetical  feelkig— 
the  most  difficult  of  all  sentiments  to  be  summoned  up  in 
a  city. 

"  A  quiet  saunter  about  a  cathedral,  particularly  towards 
the  evening,  when  the  shades  are  deeper  and  the  light  of 
the  painted  windows  more  dim  and  vague,  has  the  effect 
upon  me  of  a  walk  in  one  of  our  great  American  forests. 
I  cannot  compare  the  scenes,  but  their  sublime  and  soli- 
tary features  produce  the  same  dilation  of  the  heart  and 
swelling  of  the  spirit;  the  same  aspiring  and  longing  after 
somethmg  exalted  and  indefinite;  somethinff— I  know  not 
what,  but  something  which  I  feel  this  world  cannot  give 
me.  When  my  eye  follows  up  these  great  clustering  <»1- 
umns  until  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  lofty  and  spacious 
vaults,  I  feel  as  I  have  done  when  gaxing  up  along  the 
trunks  of  our  mightv  trees  that  have  stood  for  ages,  and 
tracing  them  out  to  the  topmost  branches  which  tower  out 
of  the  brown  forest  into  the  deep  blue  sky— my  thoughts 
and  feelings  seem  carried  up  with  them  until  they  expand 
and  are  lost  in  the  immensity.  I  find  I  am  running  into 
very  long  tirades  in  this  letter,  and  am  spinning  out 
thoughts  for  the  want  of  facts  to  relate.  But  I  have  no 
domestic  gossip  nor  the  chit-chat  of  a  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance to  communicate,  which  are  the  lively  and  interesting 
materials  for  a  l^ter;  you  must  excuse,  therefore,  my 
prosing.  Give  my  love  to  all  my  dear  little  friends  of  the 
round  table,  from  the  discreet  princess  down  to  the  little 
blue-eyed  boy.  Tell  la  petite  Afarie  that  I  still  remain 
true  to  her,  thouxh  surrounded  bv  all  the  beauties  of 
Seville;  and  that  I  swear  (but  this  she  must  keep  between 
ourselves)  that  there  is  not  a  little  woman  to  compare  with 
.  her  in  all  Andalusia." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Irving  gives  his  impressions 
of  Spanish  beauty: — 

"  What  can  I  tell  you  of  Seville  that  you  have  not  heard 
a  thousand  times?  I  know  nothing  of  its  inhabitants,  for 
I  have  not  mingled  with  them.  As  to  the  famed  beauty 
of  its  women,  I  am  inclined  to  set  it  down  as  one  of  those 
traditional  things  that  has  commenced  in  £iot»  and  been 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  from  traveller  to  tra- 
veller, though  it  has  long  since  become  a  falsehood.  There 
are  beautiful  women  in  Seville  as  (God  be  praised  for  all 
His  mercies!)  there  are  in  all  other  great  cities;  but  do 
not,  my  worthy  and  inquiring  friend— do  not  come  to  Se- 
ville as  I  did,  expecting  a  perfect  beauty  to  be  staring  you 
in  the  face  at  every  tun,  or  you  will  be  awfully  diMip- 
pointed.  AnH^1n»ia^  generally  speaking,  derives  its  renown 
tor  the  beauty  of  its  women  and  the  beauty  of  ita  land- 


scapes, from  the  rare  and  captivating  elianns  of  indivi- 
duals. The  generality  of  ita  female  faoes  are  as  sunburned 
and  void  of  bloom  and  freshness  as  ita  plaina.  I  am 
convinced  the  great  fascination  of  Spanish  women  arises 
from  their  natural  tslent,  their  fire  and  soul,  whidi 
beam  through  their  dark,  flashing  eyes,  and  kindle  up 
their  whole  countenance  in  the  ooorse  of  an  interestbg 
convenation.  As  I  have  bnt  few  oppcrtunitiet  d  Judging 
of  them  in  this  way,  I  can  onljr  orituase  them  with  the  eve 
of  a  saunterini^  observer.  It  ii  like  judging  of  a  foontam 
when  it  is  not  in  play,  or  a  fire  when  it  lies  dormant,  and 
neither  flames  nor  sparkles.  After  all,  it  is  the  divinity 
within  which  makes  the  divinity  without;  and  I  have  been 
more  fascinated  by  a  woman  of  talent  and  InteUigenoe, 
though  deficient  in  personal  ohanna^  than  I  have  bMn  by 
the  most  regular  beauty.** 

ELIZA. 
[Mabbib)^  10th  August  186L— Don,  sath  Asgntt  1882.1 

A  TSAR  sgo  I  married  her^ 

My  peerieu  angel  wife; 
One  Uttle  ytar,  and  death  hath  eoiiie 

To  sever  life  fh>m  life. 

Ayearoflovel   How  swest  it  wmI 

And  ah,  how  swift  it  spedl 
Was  It  a  dream— ber  love— her  life! 

A  dresm  that  she  is  dead! 

Is  it  a  dresm  that  words  of  love 

Were  in  her  latest  breath  !— 
A  dream  she  lodk'd,  and  smiled  on  nc^ 

Even  in  the  grasp  of  deatht 

Is  it  a  dream  the  angels  cams 

And  bore  her  soul  away; 
And  left  me,  for  the  wife  I  lovedt 

A  fonn  of  speeohleM  day! 

Ah.  noi   I  wander  o*er  my  honse 

In  solitude  and  gloom, 
And  meet  with  traces  of  her  hsnd 

In  eveiy  silent  room; 

And  tokens  of  her  constant  love 

Appear  in  every  scene, 
Tb  tell  me  what  my  present  ii. 

And  what  my  past  hath  been. 

I  need  not  stand  beside  the  grave 
In  which  her  ashes  rest 

To  know  that  I  am  lone  on  earth. 
And  she  is  with  the  blest. 

A  thousand  mem'ries,  wants,  regret^ 

Perplexities,  and  fears, 
Eemind  me  <rf  my  bitter  loss. 

And  move  my  frequent  tears. 

Mf  tears  I    They  flow  unheeded  now. 

Alas  I  it  was  not  so 
With  her  who  helghten'd  all  my  icj*. 

And  banSsh'd  every  woe. 

Bnt  wherefore  should  my  heart  be  sad 

That  she  has  gone  before; 
And  wooes  me  to  a  hrighter  boms^ 

Where  every  grief  Is  o'er! 

Oh,  rather  let  my  prayers  aris% 

Benignant  Heaven  I  to  Thee, 
For  wings  of  faith  to  soar  to  her. 

When  death  hath  set  me  free  I  d.  q. 


•*♦  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Anthota. 
tribntions  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  receive  attca 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  retora 
considered  nnsnitable.  

Edited.  Printed,  and  Published  by  JAMBB  mpDERWI< 
IS  Bed  Lion  Court,  Fleet-Street,  Lomooh.  E.C,;  and  SS 
Saoch-Sqnaro,  Guisoow.    Sold  by  all  Bookselleie. 
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DOUBT  AND  FAITH. 

AK  APOIX)GUE. 

Doubt  is  the  father  and  Faith  is  the  mother  of  Knowledge; 
and  the  marriage  of  the  pair  and  the  birth  of  their  radiant 
babe  came  about  in  the  following  manner: — Once  npon  a 
time,  Doubt  roamed  up  and  down  the  world,  in  great  per- 
plexity of  spirit, 'seeking  his  friends;  whom,  from  a  slight 
defect  in  his  eyes,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering.  At 
the  some  time,  Faith  traversed  the  earth  in  equal  perturba- 
tion; but  her  difficulty  arose  from  her  inability  to  avoid  her 
enemies,  who  thronged  thick  and  fast  upon  her  wherever  she 
went.  It  chanced  that  Doubt  and  Faith  met  one  evening, 
after  a  long  day's  journey,  at  a  little  inn  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain;  and,  in  course  of  conversation,  they  discovered 
that  each  possessed  the  very  power  of  which  the  other  was 
most  deficient.  Ere  they  went  to  sleep  they  did  each  other 
essential  service.  Doubt,  strong-handed  and  iron-willed,  re- 
pulsed the  enemies  of  Faith,  and  made  her  slumbers  as  calm 
as  a  seraph's;  while  Faith,  most  reliant  in  soul  and  spiritual 
in  perception  and  speech,  brought  the  friends  of  Doubt  to 
his  lonely  chamber,  and  enabled  him  to  spend  one  of  the 
happiest  nights  of  his  life.  Next  day,  they  both  rose  with 
the  lark,  and  their  souls  were  full  of  music  They  engaged 
in  oonvetsation;  and  again,  during  this  and  many  succeeding 
days,  they  exchanged  mutual  help  and  became  partial  to 
each  other's  society.  Indeed,  in  their  sojourn  at  the  inn,  all 
idea  of  time  seemed  to  be  banished  from  their  minds — so  plea- 
santly and  profitably  did  the  hours  grow  into  days,  the  days 
into  weeks,  the  weeks  into  months,  until  the  months  had  com- 
pleted a  whole  year.  When  at  last  they  b^;an  to  think  of  wend- 
ing their  several  ways,  they  discovered  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  live  apart  from  each  other  without  producing  a 
vast  weakness  and  vacuity  in  their  lives.  Doubt  could  not  live 
without  Faith,  nor  Faith  without  Doubt.     In  the  darkness 
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of  {heir  impending  Bepftrstion,  the  star  of  lore  ahono 
out,  and  reyealod  to  both  the  trae  condition  of  their 
hearts.    Marriage,  they  f^t — and  were  compelled  to 
Cfmteea — ^waa  their  only  possible  chance  of  happineea. 
And  so  they  were  married;  and,  uniting  their  several 
virtnes  and  gifts,  their  mntoal  service  was  rendered 
with  endless  benefit  to  both — ^iKmbt  nnmasking  and 
repelling  the  enemies  of  Faith;  and  Faith,  with  the 
golden  persuasion  of  her  seraphic  tongue,  attracting 
and  retaining  the  truest  friends  of  melancboly  Doubt. 
In  dti6  season,  by  tlie  smooth  tevolving  ol  the  sicfred 
and  ineritftble  Ukws^  a  beaartifnl  brofld-browed  babd 
was  born  io  the  paiff  to  whom  thay  gave  the  name  ol 
Knowledge.     Then  were  they  truly  happy;  for  then 
only  did  they  find  out  the  full  significance  of  the  tie 
by  which  they  had  becoime  one  in  purpose  and  one 
in  aouL    Kot  that  they  were  entirely  free  from  osrew 
True  happineS!!(  doe^  not  imply  sucb  freedouL  Hence- 
forth their  united  efforts  were  directed  to  the  training 
and  education  of  their  son,  who,  as  his  name  implies, 
was  a  youth  of  peculiar  genius.     At  first,  both  his 
physical  growth  and  intellectual  progress  were  singu- 
larly unpromising;  and  he  showed  signs,  occasionally, 
of  some  mysterious  mental  perversion.    For  instance, 
at  certain  seasons  he  would  believe,  as  pore  gospel, 
every  story — ^however  silly,  improbable,  or  fantastical 
— ^which  any  of  his  schoolfellows  chose  to  relate.    At 
other  times  he  would  hardly  believe  anything,  how- 
ever authentic.  He  was  now  and  then  suspicious  even 
of  truth.    It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  due  culture  and 
correction  of  these  opposite  qualities,  the  combined 
abilities  of  bia  parents  would  be  called  admirably  into 
operation.    This  was  indeed  the  case;  and  most  ten- 
derly did  they  fulfil  the  irksome  yet  sublime  duties 
of  teacher  to  their  only  child.   Whenever  the  youth- 
ful Knowledge  manifested  signs  of  extreme  credulity, 
it  was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  father. 
Doubt,  to  suggest  to  the  open-minded  student  that 
particular  statements  were  either  partially  true  or-, 
wholly  false;  and  then  to  teach  him  the  method  of 
testing  every  proposition  maintained  on  what  iqypeared  • 
to  be  insufficient  testimony.     Again,  when  the  deep-  I 
eyed  youth  got  into  one  of  his  sceptical  or  profoundly 
unreceptive  moods,  it  was  the  great  delight  of  Faith 
— ^hia  beautiful,  reliant  mother — ^to  have  him  brought 
to  the  altar  of  her  knee,  where  she  smoothed  down 
the  obstinate  questionings  of  his  darker  mind  with- 
out sacrificing  any  principle  of  philosophy  or  religion. 
There  was  a  divinely  insinuative  melody  in  the  sim- 
plest motions  of  her  tongue  which  never  failed  to  make 
the  young  lad  feel  as  if  he  were  drinking  in  thrice- 
filtered  music,  falling  from  those  sweet  orgon-alem- 
bics  which  ore  continually  pouring  their  soft  streams 
of  harmony  around  the  invisible  throne  of  Heaven !  | 
Thus,  by  the  tender  watchfulness  and  intelligent 
management  of  his  loving  parents,  did  Knowledge 
grow  strong  in  body  and  large  in  mind:  and  is  so 
growing  at  the  present  hour.  He  never  has  escaped — 
and  win  not  for  many  years  to  come — the  troubles  and 
dangers  which  are  incident  to  his  complicated  career. 
But  he  wiQ  become  pure  and  wise  betimes — ^in  pro- 


portion, indeed,  as  his  dissrimination  or  ifeleetrre  and 
rejeotive  faculties  tipen  hi  breadth  and  predsion. 
He  is  taught  that  io  take  evefything  on  tnuil  is  to 
expose  himself  to  th«  wildest  impositioils  ol  fools, 
rogues,  and  dreamen;  and  tlitti  to  tak*  ^tldng  on 
trdst  is  to  insult  his  father  and  moftlieti  who  are  not, 
as  the  ignorant  would  have  m  believe,  toers  Disbelief 
and  Credulily.  Doubt  is  the  areh-ittvestkaior,  the 
discrhnihator,  lihe  enemy  of  falsehood,  intf^defeader 
of  Faith;  while  Faith  is  that  ansel  in  wlmse  tadiant 
and  CMKdotn  bosom  is  jEfariMted  all  tmtfi,  whether 
na  the  fruit  of  investigatiom,  intoilian,  or  revelotirYn. 
Bdt  aM  Dotibt  has  «  hni«an  |^gre0  «id  Faith  a 
divine  one,  Knowle^^^  their  only  child,  is  rliatod 
both  to  earth  and  heaven.  He  is,  nevertheless,  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  so  working  and  advwicijig, 
as  ttltimailsily  to  fres  hinmftf  from  all  gross  hunian 
^lementsj  of  esoapine  from  th^  httsk  of  mateiialt^; 
and  at  last  taking  his  positiaii  nn  hig^  amang  the 

glorified  hosts.  jp*. 

■  -   -  —  ■  ^  ■  -         -  -^- 

FAMIUAB  PHKAgES. 

A  OIBTAIH  satirist  has  itid  that  wer#  flbalespeie  now 
to  rise,  he  would  stare  with  Wwider 


f( 


To  find  the  m&KtdMg  cttt  of  wksl  hewMCe.*' 


The  reference  is,  of  ootirsef  Uf  those  clever  aottonentlhtorB 
who  put  mterpretations  upon  plaifl  lilmuagu  Iwyood  what 
thft  author  intended.   A  similar  aoMMnt  of  invention  has 
been  displayed  by  certain  Hteraiy  antiquaries  in  attempt- 
ing to  trace  the  origin  of  familiar  words  and  pfafaaea. 
The  exclamations  "Oe-hol" add  "^eit  t"*  to  aftone^  liave 
been  dated  back  to  claasie  times  |  while  the  iatterjeotion 
"Bo!"  used  to  frighten  children^  has  beete  ineed  to  * 
ferocious  general  of  that  name  mder  th«  mfthle  Odin. 
Who  would  have  fanded  that  the  prof  erh  "A  Urd  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bttsh^  needed  iuy  ex^anation? 
Yet  our  antiquaries  have  narrated  that  li  aroee  from  Lonl 
Surrey,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  EighUi,  havfs^  given 
a  kingfisher  to  Somers,  the  king's  jester^  whiefc  he  after- 
wards wished  to  hare  bask.    His  lordship  prdmiaed  him 
two  at  some  other  time,  If  he  would  wbttn  the  one  in  his 
possession;  and  was  met,  aeoofding  to  the  illoty#  With  the 
famous  answer  in  question.    KoW,  If  sneh  att  hiddent 
really  took  place,  the  probability  Is  that  the  answer  of 
the  fool  was  nothing  more  than  a  happy  appHoatlon  of 
the  proverbial  saying.    True,  that  saying  must  have  ori« 
ginated  with  some  one;  but  to  give  it  the  literal  origin  of 
an  actual  bird  in  the  hand  being  prefsited  to  a  conple  of 
birds  in  prospect,  is  to  daprive  it  of  mtwli  of  its  poetio 
force  as  an  exemplification  of  oautious  poliey*    In  Uke 
manner,  the  phrase,  *' By  hook  or  by  orook,"  Is  said  to, 
have  arisen  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  when  tiiefe  wer« 
two  learned  judges  named  Uooke  and  Cro(Ae;  and  wlieti 
a  difficult  cause  would  he  settled  by  either  the  oene  or! 
the  other.    But,  unfortunately  for  this  explanation,  tli* 
phrase  was  used  more  than  once  by  Spenfer  nearly  m 
century  earlier.  In  the ' '  Faerie  Qneene  "  octfors  the 
'*Ths  which  her  stn  had  ssmpt  bj  hodbi  sad  eroSkef' 

and  elFCwhere,  in  the  same  poem — 

"  In  hopes  her  to  attain  by  hooks  and  erooke.** 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  phrase  might 
applied  by  the  punsters  of  Oharlee's  time  to  the  judge 
whose  names  held  out  sach  obvjous  temptations  to  thei 
wit;  but  the  words  had  In  all  likelihood  no  other  orij 
than  tiifft  which  they  themselm;  wHh  their  quaint  mmi 
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hnijd  Mond,  snggert.    To  gtre  a  person  "  A  bone  to 

{af^"  is  t  proverlnal  plrase  suggestive  of  A  hard  task, 

id  B  ijnoojiBoas  with  the  equally  oommon  phrase  of 

ps;iaefas<ne"Anntto«nudE."  Yet  eren  these  words, 

nSkelytosoigest  tiieiDaelTes  to  any  one  who  had  ever 

;iekd  a  bone  tft  seen  a  hone  picked,  oar  ingemons  Jona- 

tbt  (Mneb  most  account  for  by  stating  that  they  arose 

bsioddmamageeiutom  m  Sicily— according  to  which 

tk  bride's  fUher  gave  the  bridegroom  a  bone,,  saying, 

"M  tliii,  in  otder  to  show  that  yon  can  manage  a  wife, 

1^  is  more  di£Sealt  than  picking  a  bone.''    This  is  far- 

iftiiei  tsdeed.    Ahnost  eqnally  absurd  Is  it  to  ascribe 

^  phnw  "A  feather  in  yonr  cap  "  to  the  old  practice  of 

I^sju  vuriors  pottiDg  a  feather  in  their  caps  for  every 

^^  they  kiiled.   A  feather  in  the  cap  is  a  mark  of  dis- 

^adaci  mi  peculiar  to  the  Indians;  and,  to  use  it  as  a 

sile  for  any  honoiir  won,  is  simply  a  figurative  way  of 

itssBg  tial  ndi  a  one  is  entitled  to  carry  his  head  high. 

i^aiB,  it  aeoDS  to  be  quite  grataitoaa  to  assert  that  the 

?^^  "A  dirty  bferd  defiles  its  own  nest"  originated 

^  John  Knox,  who  is  aHeged  to  hnve  ttscd  it  in  refer- 

see  to  the  apposed  complicity  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  in 

'ismrder  of  Baml^.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  much 

^,  aid  had  a  thonsaad  homely  appUeations  long  before 

^  IS  defiled  into  tini  historical  dignity.    How  oould 

s  Donr  to  any  one  that  sach  a  phrase  as  "  The  biter  bit" 

!iq[8ind  to  be  traced  back  to  a  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is 

^  to  htn  oasd  it  in  allnsiDn  to  the  esse  of  a  certain 

-^  Toostdl,  who,   desiring  to  sappress  Tyndale's 

fr)a,  UTsaged  to  have  them  bought  np;  bnt  at  such  an 

"^^nngiBt  price  that  Tyndsle  was  enabled,  with  the 

::fcds,  to  issue  a  second  edition?  Equally  preposterous 

'^  it  appear  to  aeooont  for  the  term  *'  Skiufiint"— ap- 

I^  to  a  suserly  fellow — by  slleging-tbal  a  certain 

a^  samed  Abd-al-malek  was  somamed  Bascbal  He- 

^  or  "The  skmner  of  a  fXiat"    Surely  this  is  the 

^aad-gsQop  of  arduedlpg^cal  research  I 

^  a  dear  that  soeh  phrases  aa  *' Chip  of  the  old  block," 

"DimoBd  eat  diamond,''  "  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason," 

"I^vbo  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones," 

^  tie  lika— phrases  hsving  an  obvious  meaning  in  them- 

'''v-donot  stand  in  need  of  any  learned  explanation 

^^i&iCTw.   Tet  these  are  the  very  class  of  proverbial 

'i^tmaa  on  irtodi    onr  afehaological   friends  exert 

'^  greatest  amount  of  ingenuity.  Take,  for  example,  the 

^•^kese  apbotishL.     It  is  gisvely  told  that  some  of 

'^enrtien  of  James  L  amused  themselves  by  squirting 

>^  ttengh  a  tabe  at  the  windows  of  the  oitisens; 

'-^•smipoaf  Boekini^iam,  the  leader  in  this  frolic,  had 

'^'  vindova  ol  his  own  mansion,  which  happened  to 

'  viaRBdly  nnmerona^  attacked  and  sm^.sbed  by  the 

'A^.  an  meident  which— so  at  least  the  story  goes — 

-°M  ftooi  the  lips  of  the  king  the  rebuke  expressed 

'  *>^pniv«iK    To  the  same  mooaorah  is  attributed  the 

'"^stt  "The  proof  of  the  podding  is  the  eating  of  it"— 

^  ^ysAj  having,  with  these  words,  cut  short  a  pane- 

»?&fl  OB  a  eertain  dish  at  table.    But  what  evidence  is 

'^?n  tbt  the  phrase  was  not  in  common  use  at  the  time  ? 

c.  lib  Baoaer,  the  ptease  "  It's  an  iB  wind  that  blows 

->^Tgni*  IS  attributed  to  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall, 

*-^97iig  to  the  freqfaeney  of  Wrecks  from  whatever  point 

'''  the  nmpaas  the  wind  may  come— a  somewliat  forced 

'^n&a.   To  tak0  fyHfhw  examploy  why  should  the 

^°«  **Wia»  the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves"  bo 

^^^  to  a  tmt dkr  In  Tifneolnshrre,  wtio,  on  asking  a 

<^J!tth  tacBcr  for  food  for  Mi  hone,  was  told  to  wait 

^^  it  pew?  **  Shutting  the  stable-door  when  the  steed 


is  stolen"  equally  speaks  for  itself,  without  tracing  it  to  an 
old  Mayor  of  Chester,  who  caused  a  gate  through  which 
his  daughter  had  been  carried  oH.  to  be  shut  up.  The 
phraser "  When  rogues  fall  out  honest  men  come  by  their 
own"  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Matthew  Halo,  in  reference  to  a 
couple  of  litigants  detected  in  a  combination  to  lease  a 
ferry  to  the  injury  of  the  proprietor;  but  it  is  quite  as 
likely  to  have  been  a  current  phrase  which  Sir  Matthew 
merely  quoted.  "  Never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  ifiouth" 
is  a  perfectly  natural  lesson  in  politeness,  and  does  not 
need  the  tragio  incident  to  account  for  it,  of  *a  Carlisle 
farmer  having  had  his  nose  bitten  off  from  neglect  of  that 
wholesome  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  familiar  phrases 
which  require  explanation,  and  to  which  it  would  be  well 
for  the  learned  in  this  department  to  confine  their  hi- 
quiries.  ^' Under  the  rose"  is  a  phrase  of  this  kind.  It  has 
beeii  attributed  to  party  secrets  communicated — during 
the  War  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
—to  the  partisans  of  the  Red  or  White  Hose.  But  this 
derivation  is  too  simple.  Accordingly,  it  is  traced  back 
to  an  ancient  period,  when  the  rose  was  the  emblem  of  si- 
lence. Boses  were  tiien,  it  seems,  worn  in  the  head  at  en- 
tertainments, or  painted  in  the  ceiling ;  and  all  conversa- 
tion *'  under  the  rose  "  was  understood  to  go  no  farther. 

^  ''  Faying  too  dear  for  one*s  whistle  "  belongs,  of  oourse, 
to  Franklin,  whose  littlo  story  on  the  subject  is  among 
the  best  things  in  "Foor  Bichard's  Almanac."  The  term 
"Frintef^s  devil"  might  fairly  Iiave  arisen  from  the  usually 
inky  aspect  of  printers'  apprentices;  but  a  couple  of  more 
abstruse  derivations  are  given.  One,  tliat  it  arose  from  the 
early  printers  in  Germany  being  supposed  to  bo  in  league 
with  the  Evil  One;  and  another,  &om  the  circumstance 
of  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  having  in  his  employ- 
ment an  apprentice  named  De  Ville.  *'  Why  don't  you 
dun  iiim?"  was  a  phrase  which  arose  in  the  town  of  Lin- 
coln as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll.  It  referred 
to  a  certain  John  Dun,  a  famous  bailiff,  whose  name,  like 
that  of  Burke  the  murderer,  has  added  a  new  word  to  the 

j  language.  "  Jack  Ketch,"  as  a  generic  term  for  hangman, 

!  originated  in  a  similar  manner — one  John  Ketch,  in  16S2, 
faffvlog  oflletated  with  distinction  in  London  as  the  Cal- 
craf  t  of  his  da]{r«  "  As  drunk  as  David's  sow"  is  not  in  such 
common  use  as  it  was  at  one  time.  It  was  suggested  by  an 
incident  in  the  lifi^'  of  one  David  Lloyd,  an  innkeeper  at 
Hereford.  This  individual  had  a  pig  with  six  legs,  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  exhibit  to  the  curious.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  it  happened  that  his  wife,  who  was 
greatly  addicted  to  inebriety,  had  let  out  the  pig,  and  hun 
down  in  the  sty  herself,  where  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
In  this  position  she  was  diwx>vered  by  a  party  of  visitors 
—poor  David  havfaig  first  pointed  to  the  sty,  and  unwit- 
tingly exclaimed,  "  There's  the  sow!"  The  phrase  •*  Sav- 
ing one's  bacon"  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  efforts  of 
the  country  people  to  conceal  their  bacon  from  Crom- 
well's soUiers.  *'  Not  fit  to  hold  the  candle  to  hun"— a 
phrase  implying  inferiority  — ii  usually  traced  back  to 
the  time  when  links  or  torches  were  held,  on  festive  oc- 
casions, by  boys  and  menials.  The  desoription  of  a  lasy 
fellow  who  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  festivities, 
as  one  who  would  '*  Neither  dance  nor  hold  the  candle," 
must  likewise  be  referred  back  to  that  period.  **  Fit- 
ting to  a  T "  was  probably  derived  from  the  mark  on 
the  ice  in  the  Scotch  game  of  curling  being  called  a  tee, 
*' That's  the  thing  to  a  T!"  would  be  exclaimed  when 

V  the  exact  point  was  reached  and  no  more.    The  phrase 
'*Mind  your  F's  and  Q's"  might  have  originated  in  tho 
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difficuUj  which  children  have  in  diaoriminating  between 
the  p  and  the  g;  but  the  nsnal  explanation  is  soffidentlj 
latififactary— namely,  that  tavernen  were  at  one  time  in 
the  habit  of  chalking  P.  and  Q.  ai  abbreriationt  for  pinta 
and  quarts ;  in  which  case  it  would,  of  ooorse,  be  import- 
ant that  bibaceoos  gnests  should  mind  their  Ps  and  Q's, 
both  that  they  might  not  drink  too  much  and  that  they 
might  not  be  oyercharged.  *'  Hobson's  ohoioe"  originated 
with  a  horse'hirer  named  Hobson,  in  Cambridge,  who, 
when  any  one  wanted  a  horse,  always  produoed  the  one 
which  had.  been  longest  in  stable,  saying,  "  This,  or  none." 
The  ancient  Germans  drank  mead— a  beverage  made  with 
honey— for  thirty  days  after  every  wedding;  but,  perhaps, 
the  term  "  Honeymoon"  does  not  stand  in  need  of  this 
literal  explanation.  To  "  Bear  the  bell''  is  attributed  to 
a  little  golden  bell  having  at  one  time  been  the  ohief 
prise  at  the  York  raoes;  but  it  more  probably  aroae  from 
the  leader  of  a  team  or  flock  '*  bearing  the  beU."  "  Dining 
with  Duke  Humphrey**  means  not  dining  at  all.  It  seems 
that  one  of  the  aisles  in  St.  Paul's  frequented  by  loungers 
was  called  *'Duke  Humphrey's  Walk;"  and  that  gaUants 
unable  to  procure  a  dinner  were  accustomed  to  loiter 
there  during  meal>time.  '^  Grinning  like  a  Cheshire  oat " 
refers  to  the  crest  of  an  influential  family  in  Cheshire. 
An  yj«ii«tng  origin  ii  ascribed  to  the  phrase  '*  Catching  a 
Tartar."  It  is  related  by  Cspt.  Grcwe  that,  in  an  oriental 
skirmish,  an  Irishman  called  out  to  his  offtcer,  **  I  have 
caught  a  Tartar ! "  "  Bring  him  here,  then,"  was  the  re- 
ply. .  *'  He  wont  let  me,"  shouted  Pat,  on  finding  himself 
carried  off  captive! 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  tenadly  with  which 
such  phrases  keep  their  place  in  the  popular  language  of 
a  countiy.  In  order,  however,  that  they  may  endure, 
they  must  have  some  special  wit  or  significance.  As  for 
the  phrases  which  take  bold,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
wags  of  London— such  as  "  Does  your  mother  know  you're 
out?'  '* Who's  your  hatter?"  or,  to  take  the  newest, 
**  How's  your  poor  feet?"— they  must  pass  aWay  with  the 
ephemeral  laughters  to  which  they  give  rise;  probably  to 
be  succeeded  by  others  equally  destined^  after  a  brief  and 
uproarious  oareer,  to  ba  f oigotten. 


THE   LOVE   LEGACY. 

BY  A  VILLAOS  DOCTOB. 

I  HAD  seen  my  early  boyhood 
Blighted  by  a  father's  death; 
Seen  my  gentle,  widowed  mother 

Strivmg  with  chill  poverty— 
Many  weary  winters  striving, 
With  pale  cheek  and  pantinj^  breath. 
Ever  praying,  "  Keep  my  children 

From  the  world's  temptations  free  I** 

I  had  watched  that  darling  mother 
Through  long  nights  of  wasting  paiuy 
While  I  soothed  my  little  sister 

With  fond  hopes  my  heart  belied; 
TiU  one  balmy  April  morning^ 
Bright  with  sunsnine  after  ram, 
I  became  that  sister's  guardian 

At  our  dying  mother's  side. 

Then  she  prayed  that  God  might  keep  qbI 
Turned  a  tond  and  yearning  look 
On  my  little  sister,  Annie, 

As  she  breathed  her  sad  behest— 
*'  listen,  darlings,  snd  remember  1 
In  my  desk  you'U  find  a  Book; 
Do  as  I.  have  there  directed— 

Tis  your  mother's  last  request.* 


Oh!  the  dreary  separation ! 
Oh!  the  weary  weight  of  woe. 
As  I  led  my  little  sister 

From  that  sad  and  silent  room  I 
Oh!  the  utter  desolation 
When  I  laid  my  mother  low 
In  the  cold,  cold  grave;  and  left  her 

'Mid  the  church-yard's  ghasUy  gloom! 

Well  for  me  I  had  a  sister 
Waiting  for  me,  all  alone: 
Trusting,  dinging  to  her  brother 

As  her  only  friend  and  guide. 
Well  my  mother  knew  my  nature. 
When  sbe  gave  the  little  one 
To  my  oham.    I  fain  had  laid  me 

In  the  eold  earth  by  her  side; 

But  I  thought  of  Uttle  Annie 
Weepinff  in  our  lonely  home; 
And  1  thought  upon  the  promise 

To  my  dymg  mother  ^ven. 
I  would  keep  that  promise  sacred; 
Povertv  ana  want  might  come. 
But  I'd  guard  her  litue  daughter 

Till  we  met  once  more  in  heaven* 

I  was  now  fifteen;  and  Annie, 
Little  Annie,  was  but  nine; 
I  was  in  a  merchant's  oflioe, 

With  a  sidary  so  small 
That  it  barely  served  to  clothe  me. 
How  could  income  such  as  mine 
Keep  us  living?    Thus  I  pondered. 

fieaning  on  the  churoh'yanl  walL 

Then  those  words  went  thrilling  through 
"  In  my  desk  you'U  find  a  Book,-" 
And  the  weary  load  was  lightened 

Which  had  nearly  stopped  my  breath, 
I  would  go  to  little  Annie; 
And.  together,  we  should  look 
At  the  sacred  pages,  written 

Bj  her  hand— now  cold  in  death. 

Slowly,  sadly,  then  I  left  her; 
Slowly,  sadly,  sought  my  home; 
At  the  door  mv  little  sister 

Met  me,  witn  a  pale,  sweot  fiice; — 
Met  me,  with  my  mother's  wclc>iiue; 
Took  my  hand  and  bade  me  com€— 
As  my  mother  used  to  lead  m»— 

To  my  old,  accustomed  place. 

I  had  thought  to  see  her  grieving, 

As  a  child  is  wont  to  do; 

Orievin||,  mourning  for  her  mother— 

Weeping,  haply,  till  she  slept. 
Kow,  to  find  her  grave  and  thoughtful, 
WiUi  her  table  spread  for  two. 
Quite  unnerved  my  trembling  manhood. 

And  I  sat  me  down  and  wept. 

Then  the  little  girl-woman 
Wound  her  arms  around  m^  neck; 
Sitting  on  my  kneCj  she  i^uspered— 

"  I  know  somethmg  will  remove 
An  your  sad  forebodings,  Harry ! 
I  know  something  that  will  cheek 
Those  sad  tears."    **  What  is  it.  darling!** 

**  'Til  our  mother's  Book  of  Love. 

"  When  you  left,  my  heart  was  breakincp. 
And  I  wished  that  I  was  dead; 
But  I  felt  that  widi  was  sinful: 

Oh!  I  knew  not  what  to  do; 
im  [  thought  of  mother's  death-bed— 
How  she  looked— and  what  sbe  said; 
Then  I  read  the  Book  she  left  us. 

Hairy !  you  must  read  it  too. 
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*'Riit,  mj  boj !  yoall  Uke  your  dinner  " 
(Tvnu  n^  mouer'a  words  again); 
rcr  tkb  aaw  that  I  had  riaen 

For  the  Book;  but  that  desire 
Slopped  me— as  if  one  had  spoken 
From  the  dead;  so  I  remain 
While  she  wheels  her  little  table 

(3oee  beside  the  parlonr  fire. 

And  I  watch  my  tiny  hoasewife; 

See  her  plaee  our  simple  meal; 

CSkse  the  door;  then,  tnmixig  ^yely. 

Seat  her  in  our  mother's  chair. 
**Oh,  my  darling  sister,  Annie! 
I  OU&  never  cease  to  feel 
That  yoa  were  my  guardian  angel— 

SaTing  me  from  blank  despair!" 

See  OS,  by  the  flickering  fire-light, 
Bsoding  o'er  that  blessed  Book— 
All  our  dread  anticipations 

Charmed,  by  motner-love,  away. 
Brmlatjons,  strange  and  startling. 
Dawn  upon  ns  as  we  look; 
Tean  of  self-imposed  privations; 

Boles  to  guide  us,  day  by  day. 


Many  yean  before,  my  finther 
Left  lua  home  one  summer  day — 
Left  ny  mother  bright  and  happy. 

Dreading  neither  grief  nor  pam. 
Ah!  how  soon  dark  clouds  may  gather! 
He  was  acaroe  an  hour  away 
When  they  brought  him,  pale  and  bleeding; 

And  he  never  spoke  agam. 


I  was  bounding  through  the  garden, 

Chssing  a  wild  honey-bee; 

And  my  mother's  merry  lau^ter 
Bdioed  round  me,  dear  and  gay. 

When  we  heard  his  horse  returning; 

And  I  elimbed  the  wall  to  see. 

Ah!  what  meant  that  stnmce  prooeesiony 

Moving  slowly  round  the  bay- 
Moving  fllowly,  'mid  the  sorrow 

Of  a  still-increasing  crowd? 

Weeping  mothets  clasped  their  infants- 
Little  sick  ones  saved  from  death; 

Msn,  whose  sunbrowned  cheeks  were  strsogets 

To  a  tear-drop,  wept  aloud; 

And  the  chiloran,  grouped  in  dusters, 
pale  dieeks  ana  Abated  breath. 


Skfll  I  think  I  see  them  moving, 
Slowly,  in  the  summer  light; 
Hear  that  murmur  rising,  falling, 

Like  the  sobbing  of  the  sea; 
Gaae  upon  that  bleeding  forehead^ 
And  the  face  so  ghastly  white; 
Snrdv  that  is  not  my  father — 

i! 


Oh!  no, 


no; 


it  cannot  be! 


And  I  saw  the  aged  pastor 

Stop  them  ere  they  reached  the  gatfr— 

Qwtion  them  to  follow  slowly, 

WkHe  he  hurried  on  before. 
Ah!  kind  Nature  had  prepared  her— 
The  good  pastor  came  too  late; 
Fer  ha  fomid  her  pal^andlifeLsss, 

Stretched  beside  the  garden  door. 


I  thought  I  must  be  dreaming 
As  I  lay  vpon  the  wall, 
Fer  theee  borrors  passed  before  me 

So  unlike  reality. 
But  I  knew  the  men  who  bore  him, 
Beard  their  voices  rise  and  fall; 
fltadled  the  heavy-honeyed  fragrance 

Of  ny  own  laburnum  tree. 


Luring,  'mid  its  golden  tasaelB, 
1  listening  to  its  whispering  leaves, 
Soon  I  saw  them  moving  forward— ^ 

Guided  by  that  grav-haired  man; 
And  I  heard  the  swallows  twittering 
In  their  nest,  beneath  the  eaves; 
!Saw  the  children  hastening  homeward. 

Breathing  heavy  as  they  ran. 

And,  behind  them,  dowly  followed 
One  who  shunned  all  humankind. 
Save  the  friend  whose  hat  he  carried 

With  a  mastifTs  jealous  care. 
Poor  lame  Laurence,  sad  and  londy— >' 
Weak  in  body,  warped  in  mind — 
Toiling  onvfKtd,  slow  and  weary. 

With  a  face  of  dark  despair. 

What  to  him  though  tens  of  thousands 
Cumbered  still  God's  smiling  earth? 
Only  one  of  all  the  many 

Sought  the  poor  deformed  one's  good; 
Only  one  bad  ever  taught  him 
What  the  cripple's  soul  was  worth. 
Must  he  lose  that  friend,  whose  counsel 

Cheered  him  more  than  daily  food? 

And  ho  scowled  upon  the  children. 
Who,  in  tenor,  fled  away; 
Scowled  upon  tiie  mothers,  weeping 

Tears  tlmt  would  be  dried  ere  mom; 
Scowled  upon  the  stalwart  fathers 
Who  had  borne  him  round  the  bay. 
Who  had  wept  soft,  soothing  tear-drops;— 

While  his  eye-balls  burned  with  scorn. 

Then  he  questioned  them  abruptlv, 
*'  Have  you  left  him ?  Is  he  dead? 
Brea]bhing  still?    Will  no  one  aid  him— 

Him!  who  saved  so  many  lives? 
When  the  fever  raged  among  you. 
Who  sat,  fearless,  by  your  bed? 
Who  restored  your  dying  children? 

Who  relieved  your  suffering  wives? 

"  Oh,  my  friend!  my  more  than  brother! 
Would  that  I  were  straight  of  limb! 
Would  to  God  this  crooked  body 

Had  the  power  to  match  the  will! 
I  would  run  o'er  miles  of  moorland 
For  a  friend  to  succour  him; 
Gtod  knows  he  should  want  for  ndther 

Nurse's  care  nor  surgeon's  skill!" 

And  his  burning  words  aroused  them. 
For  they  hastened  to  the  shore; 
Launched  a  boat;  and  soon  I  saw  them 

Far  across  the  shining  bay; 
While  poor  Laurence  sought  the  cottage- 
linger^,  sadly,  by  the  door; 
Humbly  prayed  for  leave  to  enter 

Where  my  dying  father  lay. 

Never  nurse  with  softer  footfall 
Watched  beside  a  bed  of  pain; 
Never  nurse  with  touch  more  tender 

Bathed  a  suffering  patient's  head. 
Doctors  from  the  nearest  dty 
Came  in  haste— alas!  in  vain : 
Ere  they  reached  our  distant  yillsge 

He  was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

How  distinctly  I  remember 
Oasing.  aad,  across  the  sea, 
Wat^uig  for  that  boat  returning; 

Sobbing,  till  I  sank  to  rest; 
Sleeping 'mid  the  summer  breexes, 
Luliedoy  that  laburnum  tree; 
Waking  up,  as  if  a  miUstone 

Hadbeen  laid  upon  my  breastl 
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Creeping  homeward,  hongrjrf  weary; 
Longing,  jet  afraid  to  hear 
That  it  really  was  my  father 

I  had  seen— BO  ghastly  white  t 
But  my  home  looked  sad  aod  dreary, 
And  I  dared  not  venture  ne^r; 
So  I  wandered  till  the  twilight 

Deepened  down  to  starry  night* 

Then  I  heard  I  had  no  father; 
Heard  my  mother  was  laid  low- 
Crushed,  by  suffering  and  sorrow. 

When  we  niet,  I  scarce  could  trace 
My  younff  mother's  rosy  beauty 
In  those  features,  wan  with  woo; 
And  I  saw  her  tear-drops  falling 

Slowly,  on  a  baby's  face. 

Thus  it  was  that  little  Annio 
Dawned  upon  us  in  the  nis:Ut 
c  )f  our  sorrow— like  a  sunbeam 

Through  dark  clouds  of  tiiunder-ratn; 
Till  her  mother's  tear-dropa  sparkled, 
As  they  trembled  in  the  li£^t 
Of  her  holy,  infant  beauty, 

Lightening  half  her  load  of  pain; 

Forming  there  a  bow  of  promise 
That  the  Lord  no  mora  would  bring 
Such  a  flood  of  intter  anguish 

As  had  overwhelmed  her  heart; 
For  our  dove  of  peace  had  lighted, 
With  soft  healing  on  her  winv; 
So,  the  weary  one  was  strengthened 

Bravely  to  perform  her  piLrt. 

And  she  rose  up,  pale  and  tranquU; 
But  her  light  laugh  rang  no  more 
Through  the  garden,  in  the  sunshine^ 

As  it  did  that  fatal  day 
When  his  horse,  without  a  rider, 
Came  and  stood  beside  the  dc  or, 
And  we  saw  that  sad  procession 

Moving  round  the  siivery  bay. 

Then  we  left  our  native  village ; 
Left  our  cottage  by  the  shore; 
Left  poor  Laurence  watching  sadly 

Where  his  *'  friend  the  doctor"  lay. 
And  our  mother's  Book  now  told  ua^ 
After  many  years  were  o'er 
She  received  a  fiueweU  letter 

From  her  old  friend,  Ijaurenoe  Grqr:- 

'*  Dearest  Madam,— Ere  this  r«>ach  you, 
Laurence  Grey  will  be  no  morel 
Life  has  been  a  weary  burden; 

Death  will  be  a  glorious  gain. 
I  shall  meet  my  fhend  the  doctor 
On  that  brieht  and  blessed  shore- 
Straight  of  timb,  and  tall  of  stature. 

Fresh  from  suif ering,  free  from  pain* 

"  I  bequeath  unto  his  widow 
All  that  I  possess  on  earth. 
I  bequeath  unto  his  children 

Blessings  for  their  father's  sake. 
Guide  them  in  their  father's  footstepi; 
Tell  them  of  their  father's  worth. 
Oh,  to  fall  asleep  in  sorrow ! 

Oh,  to  meet  hmi  when  I  wake  I*' 

Poor  lame  Laurenoe  left  ou?  mother 

What  to  her  was  wondrous  wealth, 

Bailing  from  her  heart  the  burden 

Which  had  caused  her  panting  breath* 

But.  alas!  it  could  not  save  her— 

Baches  may  not  purchase  health. 

Though  they  lighten  upthe  shadows 

Which  o'erhaog  the  vale  of  Death  I 
•  •  •  •  • 


Now,  our  mother,  too,  had  le^t  us; 
We  were  in  the  world  alone, 
Clinging  fondly  to  each  oth^ 

Trusting  that  the  Almigfatv  arm  — 
Which  upheld  her  faltering  foot^ps 
Through  the  sorrows  she  had  known— 
Would  protect  us  now,  and  keep  us 

Safe  from  suffering— firoe  from  harm! 

StQl  we  felt  that  she  was  near  us, 
Though  we  heard  her  voice  no  more; 
Though  Eternity's  dim  shadows 

Ilia  her  from  our  yearning  sight, 
She  was  there  to  guide  and  cheer  us 
As  we  turned  those  pax;es  o'er; 
As  we  read  each  kind  '*  Good  morning^ — 

Lingered  o'er  eadi  loved  "  Good  n^Ut." 

Long  we  sat  with  arms  entwining. 
Smiling  brightly  through  our  tears. 
Gaining  stmigth  and  consolation 

From  th<Me  links  of  mother-love. 
Like  a  golden  chain  it  led  us 
Onward  through  the  ooming  years  ; 
Binding  us  gn  earth  together. 

Guiding  us  to  Heaven  above. 

Bvery  morning,  ere  we  parted. 
She  was  with  us  as  of  yore; 
Evexy  evenine  found  us  reading 

In  our  motner's  precious  Book, 
Household  words,  whose  quiet  humovr 
Dimpled  Annie's  yoane  f  aoe  o'er 
Witih  the  smiles  on  wmoh  her  motlier 

Loved,  so  dearly  loved,  to  look. 


No  sad  thoughts  were  there  ie  gnsw 
No  deep  cares  to  bow  the  head- 
Far  into  the  distant  future 

All  was  kindlv'  wisely  planned. 
We  hau  but  to  trust,  and  follow 
Where  that  golden  love-chain  led — 
Happy  that  we  still  were  guided 

By  our  gentle  mother's  hand. 

And  we  passed  our  qoiet  eiveiii]|0i 
Talking  of  the  days  gone  hj — 
Talking  of  our  dariing  mooisr 

As  I  knew  her  louf^  ago. 
And  my  little  sister  listened. 
With  flushed  cheek  and  open  eye. 
While  I  told  her  of  the  father 

She  was  destined  ne'er  to  knov. 


Years  have  passed,  and  little  Annie- 
Little  Annie  now  no  more. 
But  a  tall  and  graceful  maiden— 

Like  a  sunbeam,  lights  my  hearth* 
I  am  now  the  village  doctor, 
In  that  cottage  by  the  shore, 
Following  in  my  father's  footsteps- 
Hearing  daily  of  his  worth; 

Wandering  in  the  sunny  garden 
Where  I  chased  the  honey-bee; 
Leaping  on  the  wall,  where  sorrow 

Sent  the  sobbing  boy  to  rest; 
Sitting,  on  the  summer  evenings. 
Under  the  laburnum  tree. 
Listening  to  the  happy  twitter 

Of  the  swallows  in  their  nest; 

Walking,  on  the  Sabbath  morning, 
To  the  old  chureh  on  the  hill- 
There  to  praise  the  God  who  kept  ns 

**  From  the  world's  temptations  tK%l  * 
There  to  bless  the  gentle  mother 
Who,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh  still. 
By  her  own  life's  pure  example. 

And  her  rare  Love  Legaoyl  #.  F.  H. 
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A  YOUKO  LADY'S  OARDIPHONIA  IN  THE 
LAST  CBNTUBY  {Continued}. 

**  April  24. 

^UanuDft  sajTB  J  most  learn  to  subdue  emotion,  for 

:ffi»  Iwt  ignorant  or  silly  persons  ever  show  what 

ti»7  ied.    Tiaa  advioe  u  lor  the  thouaandth  time' 

11^  tiie  last  six  montha.   She  complaina  to  Mdlle. 

H^rtesae  that  I  am.  not  half  precise  in  my  sayings 

sod  doisgs— not  aofficiently  cut  and  squared  (I  sup- 

poGe  sbid  meana)  into  the  ways  of  other  young  ladies. 

Not,  my  dearest  majmma,  and  my  sweet,  patient  gov- 

eoett!  let  me  ask  yon  one  question — Do  yon  really 

«isii  to  make  an  automaton  of  your  poor  daughter 

asdpapil?  And  will  you  stretch  this' vexed  question 

>-  the  proprieties  bo  far,  that  a  respectable  |puppet 

idl  be  all  ^e  result  of  your  affectionate  cares?  Is  it 

fsr  this  thst  I  have  read  and  studied— pored  over  my 

'jimiAd  authors  and  nursed  my  rainbow  dreams — 

riiffely  tiiat  I  might  hide  henceforth  each  thought  and 

.'oling  they  have  engendered;  and  present  a  cold, 

>^QfltoQoas  surface  to  the  outer  world?    Then  birds 

jR  better  than  himuui  beings;  and  I  wish  I  were  one 

•     *        •       .        •  •  • 

"Hiding  out  with  papa  this  afternoon  on  my  dar- 
^^  little  Arabian^  and  bounding  over  the  heath,  we 
^  jttst  come  to  a  abarp  turn  in  the  road  when  a  sud- 
'ia  bnese  caii|^t  my  hat,  and  away  it  flew  over  the 
^^!  Poor  papa's  gouty  habit  left  him  powerless  to 
Kcorerit;  Joseph  was  a  long  way  behind,  cantering 
^  laiBue,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  mishap;  and  there 
TM 1,  aforlom  spectacle,  with  my  hair  streaming  to 
t-ie  breeae,  while  1  gaaed  wobesone  and  wistful  after 
°y  troant  head-eear.  When,  all  of  a  trice — ^just  as  if 
^  had  lifted  l£ere  for  the  purpose — ^up  dasdies  my 
^e«aB  oohis  bay  hunter,  clears  the  hedge  at  a  bound; 
ttd,  itoo{)uig  for  aa  instant,  catches  my  stra^  hat  as 
i  by  magic  on  tbe  end  of  his  long  riding- whip;  then 
UT9  the  green  barrier  once  more  with  another  leap, 
^^  preKftts  it  tome  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  of  quiet 
eoltationl 

' 'lionalt  where  did  yon  drop  from?'  I  ask,  aston- 

"'fnm  the  clondji,  whence  I  am  conunissioned 
i?  Jqster  to  watch  oyer  you  unseen  by  night  and  by 
'^f.'  These  last  words  almoat  in  a  whis^. 

"I  oould  not  thank  him,  I  felt  so  piqued  by  his 
^■snqitioiL  3y  what  right  did  he  thus  constitute 
'■JJsstil  my  knight-errant  elect?  I  did  not  speak,  but 
^^jmi  <m  my  hat  with  a  courteous  gesture.  One 
^'  the  teaU^  waa  bn^en.  I  plucked  off  the  piece 
^  threw  it  from.  me.  Haroourt  caught  it  dexter- 
['Aj  as  it  floated  in  mid  air,  and  stuck  it,  laughingly, 
^  mmt  of  his  own  hat 

" '  Yob  most  allow  me  to  wear  this  trophy,  Laura. 
Hke  faakioa  is  new,  I  allow;  bnt  I  flatter  myself  it  is 
^  aabecoaing. ' 

''He looked  so  ndiant  and  faApi>y,  and  the  piece 
^  tctther  swing  and  nodded  so  oomically  in  its  novel 
FTOOB,  that  I  oonld  scaroe  retain  my  gravity. 

Kae  featheni  make  fine  birds,'  I  said;  *  and,  since 
pa  cotoe  from  the  douds,  your  plumage  is  quite  in 

'  ^''"^^^"^  PH^  ▼^o  ^'^  stayed  his  hone  a  few 
^^  <i«tiirt  lUinog  this  eplaode,  cried  oat,  '  Good 


morning,  Harcourtl  I  have  a  friend  to  visit  some 
ndles  off;  you  can  take  care  of  Laura;'  and  turned 
down  a  side-path.    Joseph  stood  waiting  for  orders. 

**  *  Follow  your  mast^,'  quoth  Don  Quixote,  with 
lively  readiness;  and  away  trotted  the  groom;  while 
we  two  were  left  standing  vis-a^vi^  on  the  broad  high 
road. 

"  *  Whither  away?'  he  inquired,  gaily.  *  North, 
south,  east,  or  west?  The  world  is  all  before  you 
where  to  choose. ' 

**  There  was  something  so  self-satisfied  in  the  ex- 
pression of  my  cousin's  faoe  at  tliis  moment,  that  I  felt 
my  old  provocation  rising  anew.  So  I  spoke  curtly. 
*  Home,  I  think;'  and  turned  my  steed  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  expected  his  oountenaoee  would  have  fallen, 
but  it  did  not,  Neitlier  did  he  attempt  a  word  of 
dissuasion;  but  evinced  a  delighted  cJacnty  to  accom- 
pany me.  This  galled  me;  so  I  broke  my  Arabian 
mto  a  saucy  canter,  to  get  the  sooner  to  my  journey's 
end* 

"  *  Fair  and  softly,'  cried  my  companion,  ambling 
jauntily  by  my  side.  *  How  long  do  you  fancy  it  wifl 
take  to  reach  your  own  hall-door?  Perhaps  you  dread 
rain;  and  I  must  confess  it  does  look  threatening.' 

*'This  last  suggestion,  seeing  that  the  sky  was 
purely  blue  and  beautiful,  sounded  simply  meaning- 
less end  absurd.  Not  so  tiie  arch  look  that  attend^ 
it;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  crotesque  figure  he 
cut,  with  that  fragment  of  scarlet  father  still  bobbins 
in  ^nt  of  his  chapeao,  I  could  have  felt  half -inclined 
to  quarrd  with  him.  As  it  was,  I  merely  looked 
aside  to  conceal  my  physiognomy;  and,  under  a  sudden 
impulse  of  contradiction,  darted  at  an  ansle  down  a 
green  lane  to  the  left,  and  so  regained  the  heath— 
wliich  was  certainly  not  on  the  way  homeward.  Of 
course,  he  continued  holding  on  by  mv  steps,  and  I  led 
him  a  very  pretty  chase  of  a  good  hour  or  more,  up 
hill  and  down  dale;  completing  to  the  full  my  orimnai 
intention  of  being  a  reasonable  ti^  on  horsdoack 
that  day.  At  length,  as  the  sun  was  just  setting,  the 
Castle  came  in  nghtl  Every  window  was  gleaming 
like  a  faiiy  palace.  I  felt  fatigued  with  the  previous 
exercise,  and  let  i^e  reins  drop  on  my  palf rev's  neck. 
There  is  something  in  the  sisht  of  fine  old  architecture 
that  alwajrs  moves  m&  Add  to  this  the  many  sweet 
associations  that  cluster  round  my  own  dear  home, 
and  there  is  no  marvel  that  I  never  can  behold  its 
antique  towers  and  noble  arches  without  indefinable 
feelings  of  romantio  and  admiring  interest.  M^ 
cousin  had  noted  my  naood.  Nothing  escapes  his 
lynx-like  regards.  {Mem. — ^I  hate  these  violently- 
observant  people,  before  whom  we  can  scarcely  call 
our  thoughts  our  own.)  For  he  began  trilling,  in 
a  kind  of  sotto  voce,  the  air,  *  O  stay  at  home,  my 
Phillia  fairl'  I  Edlenced  him  with  a  look.  I  was  in 
too  grave  a  humour  for  badinage.  We  were  riding 
very  slowly.  Neither  spoke.  I  was  gazing  intently 
on  the  lovely  picture  before  us.  The  coup-d'osil  was 
superb.  The  venerated  mansion  stood  forth  like  a 
magnificent  queen  sparkling  with  a  thousand  jewels. 
The  old  woods,  just  oursting  into  summer,  encamped 
round  about  her  in  green  imd  guardian  pride.  The 
river  meandered  in  quiet  beauty  throueh  the  rich 
meadows.  In  lordly  grandeur  the  blue  hitlB  stretched 
far  away  in  the  distance.  The  air  was  of  that  delicious 
temperature — cool  but  not  chill,  balmy  but  not  op- 
pressive— ^that  ravishes  the  sense  with  its  exquisite 
fulness.  My  eyes  moistened;  and  to  conceal  this  I 
stooped  to  stroke  Fenella's  mana  It  was  an  idle 
ruse.  He  uttered  not  a  syllable,  yet  I  felt  that  Har- 
court  was  reading  my  very  soul.  Had  it  been  any 
one  but  he  who  was  at  my  side — ^papa,  mamma,  Hor- 
tense,  or  even  little  silly  J6Sfiica-~I  might  have 
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relieved  my  throbbing  heart  by  ^ving  ezpressioii  to 
my  enthusiasm.  But  to  my  oousm ! — ^the  scholar,  the 
traveller,  the  man  of  the  world,  the  spy  upon  mv 
eveiy  tiiought  and  action — ^how  could  I  reveu  myself 
to  Attn f  Impossible!  So  we  paced  on  in  silence—the 
horrid  creature  actnall  v  seeming  to  have  all  his  jiulsee 
beating  in  unison  with  mine,  under  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  the  scene;  till  at  last,  just  as  we  were  enter- 
ing the  Castle  gate,  he  said,  in  a  subdued  yet  earnest 
voice — 

**  *  What  wondrous  pictures  and  poems  have  been 
in  your  mind  for  the  last  few  minutes,  Laura!  And 
no  marvel,  for  earth  is  veiy  fair  on  a  night  like  thi&* 

"  Again  I  was  provokea;  I  did  not  wish  for  his 
sympathy.  M^  mood  chanced  in  an  instant.  I 
looked  up  at  mm  bravely.  There  was  the  absurd 
morsel  of  red  feather  dangling  from  his  hat,  in  ludi- 
crous contrast  with  the  grave  face;  I  lauded  out- 
right. 

**  'You  mav  go  back  now  to  Jupiter  and  your 
native  clouds,^  I  said;  *for  here  I  am  once  more  at 
my  own  sublunary  dwelling.' 

**  Just  then  mamma  app^ured  on  the  lawn,  and  ad- 
vanced smiling,  as  if  weU  pleased  to  see  us  together. 

'* '  You  have  sot  Lionel  with  you,  my  darling !  *  she 
exclaimed.  I  Im  them  taUdns;  and,  waving  my  hand 
gaily  in  token  of  adieu,  went  briskly  forward  towai^ 
the  house.  Then  quickly  alighting,  I  consigned  my 
Arabian  to  a  groom  who  was  loitering  about  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  charve,  and  ran  up  stairs  to  my  own 
apartment.  Having  locked  my  door,  and  thrown  off 
my  riding-habit,  I  walked  straight  to  the  mirror,  and 
was  mortified  to  see  traces  of  ike  emotion  I  had  so 
lately  soueht  to  subdue  still  visible  in  my  glistening 
evdids.  Why  will  this  forward  cousin  be  for  ever 
throwing  himself  in  m^  way?  Why  do  papa  and 
mamma  always  make  mm  so  welcome  here?  Oh!  I 
see  it  plain  enough.    There  is  a  plot  among  them  to 

Eromote  an  attacnment  between  us.  But  I  will  not 
ave  my  affections  controlled  in  this  way.  I  do  not 
care  to  please  that  man; — and  I  wont ! 

* '  Strong  in  this  determination,  I  felt  quite  a  heroine, 
and  rang  tor  my  maid.    She  came  immediately. 

"  *Well,  Jessica;  any  news?' 

"  *  Yes,  ma'am;  a  great  deal  of  news?  Mr.  Se- 
bright has  been  here  and  Br.  Willoughby;  and  Sir 
Harry  Marchmont  brought  his  sister  to  introduce  to 
Mrs.  Stanley;  and  old  Lady  Swinton  called  in  her  new 
barouche;  and  ^ounf  Captain  Swinton,  who  is  home 
from  Ireland  with  his  regiment,  rode  by  the  side  of 
it,  looking  so  handsome  in  that  splendid  Hussar  uni- 
form! T^ey  were  invited  to  remain  at  the  Castle 
oyer  the  evening,  and  agreed.  Then  your  papa  ar- 
rived with  your  uncle  Arlington.' 

** '  And  of  course  Mr.  ]£roourt  stays  to  dinner,' 
added  Mdlle.  Hortense,  who  had  ghded  into  the 
chamber  unawares — Et  voUa  tout/ 

"There,  thought  I,  Harcourt  anin!  and  why  *of 
course?'  But  I  will  not  be  fooled.  Swinton  is  an 
empty  head;  yet  he  may  serve  a  purpose 

"  *  O  Hortense !  what  a  day  of  loveliness!  How  I 
wish  ^ou  'had  been  with  me  in  my  ride !  My  pide- 
blue  silk,  Jessica; — and  please  put  a  white  rose  in  my 
hair  at  the  left  side. ' 

"  My  governess  smiled.  I  did  not  quite  like  the 
character  of  her  smile.  I  said  nothing,  however.  And 
soon  after  the  gong  sounded,  and  I  went  down  stairs. 
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May  2. 

I  will  not  submit  to  this  any  longer.  Every  day 
for  the  last  week  has  Lionel  been  at  the  Castle;  and 
now  he  goes  in  and  out  and  over  all  the  house  almost 
as  if  it  were  his  own;-— always  received,  too,  with 


open  arms  by  my  parents,  and  treated  like  one  of  iiie 
family!  And  why  not?  if  thejr  like  his  society — 
which  I  don't.  And  so  from  this  day  I  must  begin 
to  show  him.  I  will  not  be  made  over  to  his  care  on 
all  occasions  as  is  the  fashion  at  present.  The  thing 
is  ridiculous.  I  cannot  walk,  ride,  sit  at  home,  or 
visit  abroad,  but  my  cousin  is  sure  to  be  at  my  elbow. 
Everybody  makes  way  for  him;  and  I  am  the  mere 
puppet  of  obedienc&  It  is  too  bad.  He  claims  my 
nana  in  the  dance,  and  I  nvo  it  him  like  a  simpleton. 
He  brings  me  duets,  and  I  sing  them  with  him.  He 
tells  me  romantic  anecdotes  of  nis  foreign  travel,  and 
I  listen  to  him ! 

"Only  last  night,  thinking  to  enjoy  a  few  quiet 
moments  with  Hort^se,  we  were  scarce  placed  on  our 
favourite  gurden-seat  by  the  river,  where  I  imagined 
no  living  being  could  be  within  sight  or  hearing;  when 
suddenly  we  heard  the  plashing  of  ^^  oar,  and  Har- 
court gUded  into  sight,  steering  his  tiny  bark  to  the 
very  spot  where  we  were  stationed !  The  evening  was 
so  nne  and  the  water  so  calm,  I  could  not  resist  his 
invitation  to  step  into  the  lx»t;  supposing  that,  of 
course,  Hortense  would  follow.  But  na  Wuile  I  was 
settling  myself  in  the  stem,  and  before  I  could  fore- 
stall her  intention,  she  had  silently  stolen  off,  and  was 
diBappoaring  from  view  among  the  trees!  I  cried  after 
her,  but  she  did  not  hear  me. 

"'She  is  gone!'  said  Lionel,  very  complacently; 
and,  applying  himself  to  the  oars,  we  were  quickly 
skimming  along  in  gallant  style;  and  there  was  I — 
taken  prisoner,  as  i  may  say,  and  borne  away  in  tri- 
umph bv  this  daring  pirate.  In  one  respect,  however, 
let  me  ao  him  justice — he  never  talks  to  me  of  lov^. 
If  he  did,  I  should  dislike  his  companionship  a  thou- 
sandfold more.  Query: — May  not  a  gentleman  make 
himself  very  obnoxious  to  a  lady  without  ever  coining 
on  the  subject  of  la  beUe  passion f  I  tlunk  he  may, 
decidedly. 

"  After  a  flying  sail  of  about  a  couple  of  miles,  we 
neared  the  little  old-fashioned  church,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  with  its  simple  grave-yard,  where 

'  Ths  rudo  f orefstii«n  of  the  hamlet  sleep.' 

I  desired  my  boatman  to  stop  here,  and  we  dieem- 
barked.  I  wished  to  see  a  tablet,  recently  erected  to 
a  favourite  gamekeeper  of  my  father's,  shot  by  acci- 
dent in  the  forest  We  were  soon  among  the  gray 
stones  of  the  dead.  I  never  saw  Harcourt  so  sedate. 
I  suggested,  'Are  there  any  village  Hampdens,  I 
wonder,  buried  underneath  these  green  mounds?  or 
Cromwells,  guiltless  of  their  country's  blood?' 

"  '  Nay,'  he  answered;  I  think  the  poet  is  at  fault 
in  his  suppositions  there.  Genius  and  ardour  will  not 
lie  supine— cannot  be  hid — in  whatever  sphere  they 
are  found.  When  young  Nerval  had  only  heard  of 
battles,  he  longed  to  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike 
lord.  Flowers  may,  indeed,  be  bom  to'bluah  unseen; 
but  the  oak  and  the  cedar  tree  will  assert  their  su- 
premacy, and  be  known  and  recognised  afar  off. ' 

"  I  was  about  to  utter  my  concurrence  in  this  sen- 
timent, when  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  female  figure 
kneeling  on  the  swud  a  few  yaras  distant  With  one 
hand  she  was  tenderly  smoothing  the  grass  of  a  fresh 
green  mound,  while  with  the  other  she  sought  to  stay 
tiie  tean  that  overflowed  her  cheeks.  The  face  was 
deadly  pale,  and  spoke  of  much  suffering.  My  heart 
yearned  towards  tne  poor  mourner.  It  was  a  simple 
picture.  Harcourt  had  seen  it  too;  and  we  both 
turned  mechanically  away,  in  respect  for  her  sacred 
grief. 

"  '  To  be  loved  in  life,'  said  he,  '  is  much;  but  to 
be  loved  in  death  is  more.  Better,  far  ^tter  this 
than  worldly  fame,  whether  for  peasant  or  sage ! ' 
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"I isfc  down  on  a  fragment  of  mined  wall,  under  a 
Bittdiiig  thotn.  The  young  moon  gleamed  through 
tk  b^t  ^olia^  I  -was  teniblv  afraid  of  becoming 
feolimatiL  We  had  not  yet  cuscovered  the  tablet 
ve  came  in  aearch  oL  By  eood  chance,  there  it  stood, 
quite  anopectedlyy  right  oef ore  me — a  modest  stone 
U  dttste  design,  '  James  Arnold,  aged  29  years.'  I 
bd  ofteai  beheld  this  young  forester;  and  his  melan- 
choly esd  was  fresh  in  my  mind.  Why  was  I  not 
ilooe?  Kien  might  I  have  given  a  few  tears  to  his 
BSDoiy.  As  it  was,  I  only  gfsed  at  the  spot  stupidly 
fcr  a  minute  or  two,  feeling  a  strange  tightness  at  my 
tlmii  nien,  raddenly  starting  up,  I  murmured 
sKDetbiDff  about  the  evening  growing  late;  led  the 
viT  qideyy  to  the  river's  brink;  and  so  into  the  boat, 
Mn  hoiBf; 

*'T1ie  nidit  was  superb.  Sunset  and  moonlight 
bdd  divided  sway  in  the  sk^— the  gold  and  crimson 
d  pskrtizif  day  on  the  one  side  fading  into  the  deep 
MuraaUiie ot  coming  darkness  on  the  other.  When 
I  vest  to  bed,  deep  long  played  me  truant.  When 
it  cune,  I  dreamed  that  an  unseen  hand  laid  a  rich 
'^gvii  at  my  feet  I  passed  on  unheeding.  But  leam- 
iag  afterwards  that  it  was  a  faiiy  gift,  I  wept  bitterly 
It  wy  folly  in  rejecting  it. " 

(To  tM  conUnned.) 

A  VICTIM  OF  CONFIDENCB. 

I  OAS'f  do  it.  I  knit  my  brow,  compress  my  lips,  and 
odaToar  to  frown ;  but  I  only  bnrst  out  laoghing  at 
tk  reflection  in  the  mirror.  I  puff  out  my  cheeks,  glare, 
aJ  ti7  to  look  majestie;  but  I  immediately  oommenoe 
{rioiuBg,  as  I  think  of  my  resemblance  to  the  down  at 
Aidejr'i,  when,  patting  on  an  air  of  stem  dignity,  he 
qmiPiDds  the  riDg-masfcer  to  come  back  and  pick  up  his 
H  or  *«  Uowed  if  he  don't  make  him." 

N'o;  Nature  has  ohosen  to  make  me  with  a  frank  and 
oBsfidoioo- inviting  face;  and  I  must  abide  the  oonse- 


Whj  will  strange  people,  with  some  particular  joy  or 
wiimnnnimwUHi  them  (generally  the  latter),  persist  upon 
poBrisg  it  all  into  my  ear,  and  making  me  an  unwilling 
<oB£duit  of  the  maat  delicate  and  private  secrets. 

Beexose  I  am  an  easy,  good-natured,  benevdent,  kindly- 
^P^km,  confidence-inviting  gentleman.  "  Bless  his  kind 
Iwrt!" 

T^afs  what  they  say.  But  it  is  dl  a  mistake.  I  am  not 
^cs«vdait,gDod-iiatared,  or  kindly-spoken.  Gommercidly 
*P<«kiBg,  if s  a  loeing  game.  As  for  my  countenance,  I 
os't  lielp  myself  if  it  is  confidence-inviting. 

^hen  I  ride  in  an  omnibus,  ten  chances  to  one  but 
e«ft  lady  has  forgotten  her  purse ;  and  is,  therefore, 
<s^  to  make  the  neoessaiy  squaring-up  with  the  con- 
<^>etar.  There  may  be  other  eight  mde  persons  in  the 
^  who  an  button  up  their  pockets,  look  fierce,  or  pre- 
sc&d  to  fdl  adeep  ;  but  I  am  invariably  the  victim  on 
vbea  ike  fixes  her  nes,  and,  with  a  bland  smUe,  asks 
^  1  vcnld  be  kind  enough?"  Jtc  Now,  the  remarkable 
ttcsinitwicB  is  thisi  that  dtiioogh  I  am  fully  determined 
V)  do  notkiiig  off  the  sort,  or  to  refer  her  to  my  neighbour, 
^  to  {Bofajl  upon  her  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
^^Bdnekor,  theae  lips  of  mine  will  imdst  upon  parting 
^^jfly-diowiDg  a  regular  set  of  pearly  teeth— and  mut- 
l^nac  **  Certainly,  madam;  perhaps  you'd  better  have 

^-»«own;  yon  will  require  money  before  you  reach 

^^^*>«f  and  my  coward  fingers  dip  into  my  waistcoat 

><^  and  pun  oat  the  cdn. 


Why  will  Mrs.  Orubbins  persist  in  knocking  me  up 
at  unseasonable  hours  of  the  night,  to  inform  me  that 
Grub  (Qmbbins)  has  not  come  home  yet,  and  that  she 
infers  he  is  drinking  at  "  The  Broom-Handle  "—a  public- 
house  hard  by  ?  Because  she  wishes  me  to  go  over  and  fetch 
him,  and  so  takes  that  method  of  mildly  hinting  her  desire. 
I,  like  an  ass,  immediately  step  round,  and  risk  getting 
a  black  eye— always  lots  of  abuse,  certain— in  endeavouring 
to  get  him  home.    "Mind  your  own  business,"  Grubbins 
will  tell  me,  "and  leave  me  to  attend  to  mine."    Yet 
that  very  same  Orubbins  "looks  me  up,"  as  he  calls 
it,  at  least  twice  a-week,  smokes  in  my  parlour  (I  abhor 
tobacco),  and  wearies  me  with  long  and  rambling  dis- 
sertations on  his  wife's  friends,  whom  he  designates  "  a 
stingy,  mean  lot»"  and  also  states  that  they  all  spmng 
from  dht— "dirt,  sir,  dirt;"  whilst  his  ancestors  were 
eminent  dty  merchants,  and  at  one  time  could  have 
"  bought  and  sold  the  whole  beggarly  lot  of  'em"— I  am 
quoting  his  own  words.    He  is  one  c^  the  greatest  bores 
of  my  life;  and  yet  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  say, 
"  Grubbins,  you  are  a  humbug  and  a  nuisance;  get  out ! " 
I  have  often  rehearsed  the  words  with  the  intention  of 
saying  them  to  him,  but  I  hare  never  had  the  mord 
courage ;  besides,  if  I  did,  my  face  and  appearance  would 
give  me  the  lie  in  the  throat  aa  deep  as  to  the  lungs.  If  I 
were  certain  he  would  take  it  aa  a  hint,  and  nerer  trouble 
me  again,  I  wodd  tell  him;  but  he  would  only  take  it  as 
a  joke,  give  me  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  and  call  me  a  wag,  a 
good  soul,  &c.  At  one  time  I  waa  very  nearly  getting  into 
a  serious  diffioulty  over  Grubbins*  affairs.    He  requested 
me,  as  a  favour,  to  allow  him  house-room  for  a  piano  and 
a  few  chairs,  as  he  was  rather  overstocked  with  furniture, 
and  intended  making  a  present  of  some  to  a  friend  who 
was  getting  married.    I  was  weak  enough  to  consent; 
and,  in  the  dead  of  the  night  (he  did  not  wish  the  neigh- 
bours to  know  anything  about  it),  he  removed  into  my 
house  a  grand  square  piano,  sofa,  dhest  of  drawers,  and  a 
set  of  drawing-room  chairs.    Besides  the  inconvenience  of 
the  furniture,  I  was  conianuaUy  being  annoyed  by  the  two 
Miss  Griibbins  looking  over  to  practise.    Not  long  sfter- 
wards,  I  received  an  impertinent  and  peremptory  letter 
from  Messrs.  Pardiment  k  Foolscap,  to  the  effect  that  I 
was  to  attend  at  their  chambers,  Gray's  Inn,  on  a  certain 
day  between  one  and  two  o*dook  p.m.  The  drift  of  their 
communication,  imparted  with  much  bullying  and  threat- 
ening, was  that  Grubbins,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary 
inability  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  severd  tradesmen  and 
others,  had  retired,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  into 
the  OaseUe;  and  that  they,  P.  k  F.  on  behalf  of  the 
injured  creditors,  had  discovered  that  the  statement  of 
his  property  waa  wrong,  add  made  up  with  the  intention 
to  defraud ;  and  that  I  had  dded  and  abetted  him,  in  so 
far  as  concealing  part  of  the  f  omiture  1  My  solicitor  pulled 
me  through  the  case,  at  a  considerable  pecuniary  loss  to 
myself. 

Against  my  widi,  I  was  made  chairman  and  secre- 
tary to  the  '*  Crushy-Common  Consumptive  Charwomen's 
Friendly  Fund;"  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  I  am 
continually  being  stopped  in  the  public  streets  by  some 
hideous-looking  virago,  who  openly  oaUs  down  an  impres- 
sive blessing  on  my  head.  I  am  naturally  of  a  very  sen- 
sitive disposition,  and  these  rencontres  dways  cause  a 
decided  tendency  of  blood  to  the  face,  neck,  and  ears;  and 
a  generd  nervousness  and  confusion  of  the  faculties,  pdn- 
fd  to  myself,  but  amusing  to  the  thoughtless  passengers^ 
especially  the  bojs.  Last  week,  for  instance,  whUe  walking 
along  a  crowded  promenade,  in  the  fashionable  end  of  the 
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town,  with  my  friend  Major  Bagbnans,  I  was  polled  bj 
the  coat-tails  by  old  Mrs.  Cheeky;  and  in  her  shrill  piping 
tones,  audible  to  the  passers-by,  she  in£onned  me  that  the 
last  bottle  of  wine  which  I  so  kindly  sent  had  done  hex* 
a  world  of  good;  and  that  it  only  wanted  another  to  oom- 
plote  her  recovery.  She  also  informed  me,  in  confidence 
(although  Bagbrains,  six  yards  off,  could  hear  her),  that 
all  my  kindness  to  Mrs.  Sleekey  was  money  thrown  away; 
OS  she  had  discovered  through  a  Mrs.  Blinker — a  friend, 
and,  she  believed,  a  blood  relation— that  Mrs.  Sleekey  was 
no  more  ill  than  the  man  in  the  moon;  that  she  drank  gin 
like  »kfish;  and  smoked  till  she  was  black  in  the  face! 

Bagbrains  has  cut  my  acquaintance  since  that  eventful 
conversation.  Ho  was  a  man  whom  it  was  my  greatest 
ambition  to  be  seen  with;  and  now  he  merely  recognises 
me  in  the  street  by  a  nod. 

I  am  also  continually  being  waited  upon  (often  with 
addressed  letters  of  introduction)  by  reduocd  parties  in 
great  pecuniary  distress,  who  seem  to  select  me  as  the 
only  proper  medium  in  the  town  to  relieve  their  miMries 
— burned-out  shopkeepers,  reduced  merchants,  fn>xeo-out 
gardeners,  poor  men  from  Mancheator  without  a  farthing 
or  a  friend,  &c. 

It  is  in  my  adventures  from  home,  however,  that  I  am 
peculiarly  unfortunate^  I  was  onoe  taken  for  a  burglar, 
in  consequence  of  having  oonseuted  to  hold  a  clerical- 
looking  gentleman's  bag  at  a  railway  station,  whilst  he 
pretended  to  go  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  bag  contained 
two  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  watches  and  chains,  which 
bad  been  stolen  from  a  weai^dDd  jeweller's  shop.  I  was 
detained  two  days,  and  might  have  been  longer,  bad  the 
clerical-looking  gentleman,  a  notorious  burglar,  sot  been 
captured  on  board  a  steamor  bound  for  New-Tork.  My 
appearance,  however,  brought  me  out  of  this  difficulty, 
as  it  got  me  into  it.  The  butglar  grinned  waggishly  when 
confronted  with  ma^  alapped  his  leg,  and  said,  "No: 
dashed  if  J  do;  he's  a  joUy  sort  of  a  ohapl  Tes,  Mr.. 
Inspector,  I  gave  him  the  bag  to  h<^,  on  disoovoring  that 
you  were  oa  the  soeot.  Shouldn't  have  asked  him  if  be 
hadn't  looked  ao  jolly  good-natured  I'' 

I  oould  reoooat  a  hundred  other  awkwaid  sitqatioos 
into  which  I  have  been  inadvertently  dikwn;  bat  the  latest 
wiUsuffice.  My '*  out  Man  of  the  Sea  Adventoie'' I  call 
it,  in  playful  aUqsion  to  the  aged  swindler  who  prevailed 
upon  Sinbad  to  owry  him  across  the  atream.  By-the-by, 
Sinbad  moet  have  been  *  good  sort  of  fellow  also,  or  be 
would  not  have  been  imposed  npon  in  the  manner  he  was. 

About  three  weeks  i^,  I  took  a  second -elaiw  ticket  for 
my  home  here,  at  Cnisby'Common,  and  got  into  a  oacriage 
beside  a  oeantry*looking  young  lady;  who,  dnridg  the  brief 
time  the  train  was  at  the  station,  informed  me  that  she 
belonged  to  Boston  in  Lincolnshire ;  that  she  was  a  gov- 
erness in  a  Iiondon  family;  that  ahe  was  inated  very 
kindly;  that  she  was  returning  home  on  a  visit;  and  that 
bhe  was  engaged  to  a  thriving  young  farmer  in  Hamp- 
slure,  to  whom  she  was  to  be  married  in  eighteen  months. 
Several  other  misoeUaneous  passengers  got  into  the  car- 
riage during  the  recital  of  thoee  interesting  facts;  and,  just 
as  we  were  going  to  start,  a  jovial  sailor  and  au  old  man 
entered.  The  sailor  took  the  seat  opposite  to  me;  and  the 
old  man,  who  w«e  evidently  a  friend,  sat  hy  his  side.  The 
sailor  was  dressed  in  the  usual  nautical  shore  garments— 
pilot-oloth  jacket,  ditto  trousers,  glased  hat  etude  very 
mueh  on  the  back  of  the  head,  striped  shirt  loose  at  the 
neck,  and  a  blade  silk  handkerehief  tied  with  the  tre- 
diftional  sailor's  knot— the  ends  flying  about  his  ta»  with 
the  breeie  entering  at  the  oaniage  window.  Theoldraan 


was  the  most  peculiar-looking  individual  that  I  have  ever 
seen;  and,  although  evidently  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Australia  alone.  He  was  tail 
and  fat,  with  very  little  hair  abont  hie  face,  whieh  was 
tanned  to  a  copper-kettle  colour,  and  litemlly  furrowed  all 
over  with  lines.  He  had  little  f  ezrety,  ileroe-looking  ejes, 
hooked  nose,  bushy  eyebrows,  an  enormous  ear  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head,  and  a  little  bit  of  dried  skin  about  the  aze 
of  a  shilling  on  the  right  side— suggesting  some  encounter 
or  Lynch-law  process,  the  probability  of  its  loss  through 
accident  being  very  slight.  The  aailor  was  slightly  intoxi- 
cated; the  old  man  very  much  so.  Immediately  the  train 
had  started,  the  former  pulled  out  a  ilask  from  his  breast 
pockety  took  a  lip  of  its  oontente— wafting  an  odour  of 
raw  brandy  through  the  carriage— and  handed  it  to  the 
old  Australian,  who  took  a  longer  sip.  He  then  gently, 
but  firmly,  withdrew  it  from  him,  wiped  the  mouth  on 
the  eleeve  of  his  jacket,  looked  at  me,  handed  the  flu^k, 
and  said,  *'  Here,  mate!  You  look  like' one  of  the  rigbt 
sort  I  'ave  a  drain."  As  I  did  not  wish  to  give  offence,  I 
thanked  him,  made  a  pretence  of  drinking  some  of  the 
liquid,  and  handed  it  back.  **  That's  right,  matel"  he 
continued.  "  Give  us  a  tip  of  your  flipper."  I  gave  iuui 
my  hand  to  shake,  and  he  detained  it  fully  five  minutes, 
in  a  maudlin  aort  of  manner;  causing  me  to  be  the  focu^ 
for  the  eyes  oi  all  the  passengers  in  the  carriage,  and  a 
return  of  my  old  oomiJaint  of  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  face,  neok,  and  ears.  "  I  say,  mate,"  he  resumed, 
stall  grasping  my  hand,  "  you  don't  happen  to  have  a  bro- 
ther of  tiie  name  of  Bill  Tanyikin?"  I  informed  him 
that  I  never  had  a  brother,  and  that  none  of  my  friends 
were  named  Tanyikin.  "  Well,  I'm  jiggered,"  he  said, 
*'if  you  aint  as  like  BiU  as  two  peas!  Ah("-and  he 
sighed—"  he  woe  the  right  aort  of  chap;  he  wos  1"  Here 
he  treated  the  compeny  in  general  to  an  aeeount  of  Tarry- 
skin;  for  whom,  it  Bppetnd^  he  hnd  a  profound  regard 
and  eateem,  on  aeconnt  of  the  many  amiable  qualities  he 
possessed— foremost  among  which  was  a  wonderful  gift 
of  grinning  yarns,  and  a  capability  of  eonBuming  an  almost 
inoredihle  amount  of  raw  spirits  without  losing  his  ballast 
— 4.«.  the  oommand  of  hfs  lege. 

After  rambling  on  in  this  manner  for  oome  time,  and 
analyzing  the  points  of  resemblance  between  myself  and 
his  friend,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  bound  for  Liv- 
erpool, to  join  his  ship;  that  he  bad  picked  np  the  old 
Australian  at  a  boarding-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tower-Hill  the  evening  before— just  in  time  to  prevent 
him  giving  aU  faii  money  in  chaige  to  a  rascally  Bir- 
mmglum  flash  jeweller;  discovered  that  he,  the  old  Aus- 
tralian, intended  going  to  Orashy-Common;  and  that, 
as  it  was  on  his  way,  he  took  diarge  of  him  —  and  a 
preefous  hard  job  he  had  of  it,  too;— be&idea,  he  oould 
not  get  properiy  drunk  himself  I  It  was  his  intention, 
the  joUy  sailor  Add,  to  give  him  in  diarge  to  the  sta- 
tion-master on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Cruahy-Com- 
mon;  unless— and  here  he  looked  significantly  at  me — any 
person  in  the  carriage  got  out  there;  whence  would  take 
it  as  a  irinHiMMM  if  he,  the  person,  would  see  him  safe. 
In  a  rash  moment,  end  admiring  the  sailor's  good  nature, 
I  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  old  gentleman  till  he  got 
sober;  and  then  send  him,-  in  a  presentable  state,  to  his 
friends.  The  sailor  grasped  my  hand.  The  station  was 
reached.  The  old  Australian  was  bundled  out;  and  I 
followed.  His  luggage— consisting  of  a  huge  sailor's  chest, 
hammock,  and  a  large  cage  with  a  hideous-looking  monkey 
inside— was  hmdcd  on  the  platform.  The  ruddy  young 
lady  huddled  doser  to  Jack.    The  eoghie  lAiridked  and 
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dUfbolMsl  «>i<xi  ftfe  BIT  BflrftinHi     Th/g  isur- 
ihnft.   The  train  omniad  ilowly  into  tha 
vavad  hb  o^;  and  I  !^a»left  alona  on 
mppqrtiDf  nj  chusa,  vh^  vaa  making 
to  drink  oni  id  Ilia  bottU  without  on- 


iti 

•  •  •  •  • 

fkgf  an  both  hava  jafc— tha  aun  and  hia  mcnk^!— 
•aiitiinovafortnii^tainoaibeaTantl  I  can't  find  ont 
Ui  fiMnda.  Ha  ooatriTaa,  myafeBrioval/,  to  koap  himaalf 
is  t  iNtpataal  atata  of  istoxioatkm;  and  labonia  nndar  tha 
biHacifaatian  thai  he  ia  in  the  vicinity  of  IfaUxmina;  that 
I  irn  Ua  aon;  and  that  I  am  wdawfnlly  dafeaining  a  black 
•b4  ta  latiiafai  dog  of  tha  name  of  Badger,  hia  pro- 
partf .  Tha  monkey  got  out  of  ita  cage  tvioa,  and  want 
Ariaking  and  mwwiniing  about  tha  honaa— nearly  aendiag 
nj  hoaadneper  into  fita. 

I  am  luring  in  wait  to  catah  him  aober;  a^en  I  ahall 
iast  «pon  hia  giving  a  proper  aoeonnt  of  himaelf ,  and 
ptek  him  off  to  hia  frienda. 

Whan  I  am  out  of  thia  difiiealty,  I  intend  to  pemvecs 
a  Crowning  and  grimaoing  till  I  have  a  atereotyped  ex* 
pRMOB  of  the  tnost  nnmiatakable  ill-natnie;  and  if  I 
cufi manage  that,  I  dial!  aasame  the  cognomen  of  "The 
BfitalfiaMa  Canary;"  ohallenge  Mr.  John  O.  Haenan,  of 
dtt  UoitBd  atatoa  of  America,  to  a  grand  international 
pria^ight;  and  get  tida  good4iQmoured  ooontenanoe  bat- 
tsed  out  of  aU  ahape.  R.  L.  O. 


THE  "  CRONIES "  OF  3UENS. 

▲  VKaOMBHT— BY  THB  hATH  DAVID  QRAY» 

A  ''OBOVXE,!*  aa  I  take  him,  ia  a  mightily  different 
bOnr  from  a  uiend  aa  the  world  goes.  Ton,  O  married 
nadtrl  (with  children,  I  hope!)  may  find  many  a  friend 
Won  daafli,  the  devouring  darinxess,  comes;  but  assnr- 
edy  never  one  **  cronie''  more.  It  is  only  the  boon  com- 
puiau  of  the  spring-time  of  youth —boon  compouions,  in 
^«ting  to  whom  yon  are  but  thinking  aloud:— that  can 
beoome  the  ^'cnmiea^ofyour  good  old  age.  Souter  Johnny 
anut  have  had  many  and  many  a  raid  with  Tam  o'  Shanter 
thna^  the  verdaot  valleys  c^  Kyle  before  aoch  a  praise- 
vwthy  degree  ot  gennine  brotherhood  was  arrived  at. 
f^MMworthy  farotherhood,  and  meeting  unavoidable,  in 
the  ciiaamstanoea!  For  in  that  anld  toun  of  Ayr,  meet- 
tag  nddanly  l>eaide  the  statue  of  Wallace,  in  his  niche 
Toadar,  what  a  boat  of  old  delights  would  the  sight  of 
(•di  reeall  to  eaw^i!— delights  that  most  be  raked  up,  and 
^en  of,  and  felt  over  again,  before  they  parted  from 
the  hUong  In^le  and  the  clean  hearth-stone.  What  a 
Tohune  of  cdd  things  they  would  have  to  read !— memo- 
risa,  which  are  the  ghosts  of  dead  feeling  (according  to 
^^•ckeny)— aome  sad,  some  jovial,  yet. all  softened  and 
tiaooftad  down,  aa  gazed  at  in  donbtfol  wonder  through 
t!«  dha  half -century. 

"  And  at  hia  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 
Hia  OrneiaU,  tnuty,  drouthia  croniet** 

^71  that  moat  inapiring  of  all  tahA  Cherish,  then,  O 
Bmried  roadarl  the  frienda  of  thy  youth.  Unoonscioasly 
Hi  thay  lipeniBg  into  **  croaiaa;'*  who  alone  will  kindle 
PI,  in  the  fntvre  time,  if  yon  live,  with  an  old  reminis- 
««eeaf  the  aowing  of  your  wild  oata— when  inaidenhood 
m  a  taUamania  oharm,  and  blood  waa  in  the  veina. 
'^T^kan  the  goda  lore  die  yimng,"  ai^  aone  old 

we  asntala  lova  die  dd,  aay  I,  a 
Far,  after  all,  it  raqnina  alifetime  to 


know  a  man;  and  yon  cannot  love  a  man  till  you  know 
him.  Tottth  ia  confiding — takaa  too  many  things  (indnd- 
ing  frienda)  on  trust,  ao  to  speak.  But  in  his  watching 
and  sfihftming  to  catch  that  dollar — dollar  almighty  here 
below  I— your  quondam  friend  forgeta  all  about  you;  nor 
will  he  hesitate  to  gain  the  sour  grapes  ior  which  you 
both  are  striving  by  knocking  you  down—if  he  is  able. 
That  is  too  bften  the  preface  to  his  book  of  life;— book, 
written  now  no  more  to  the  dictation  of  father,  guardian, 
or  other,  but  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  prompting  soul. 
How  often  is  this  the  case  ?  How  often  did  you  find,  O 
mamed  reader  aforesaid!— with  or  without  ohildien  as 
the  case  may  be— how  often  did  yon  find  that  yon  had 
nourished  a  scorpion  in  your  bosom  t  The  healthy,  free- 
hearted fellow  that  sat  on  the  same  bench  with  you  at 
school  and  college— where  and  what  is  he  now?  Think, 
if  you  please.  Good  Heaven  I  here  am  I,  not  veiy  old— 
but  beginning  life,  aa  my  grandfather  says— yet  already 
having  worn  out  the  friendship  of  a  baker's  doaeiL  Never 
meant  for  cronies,  they:  rather  for  the  mouthpieces  of 
convention.  Sworn  subjects  of  etiquette  and  peg -top 
trousers— subjects  bom  to  cumber  this  earth  like  weeds. 
Is  it  not  Bad,  this  frittering  away  of  the  affections— this 
wasting  of  humanity  ?  How  many  oiled  and  curled  As- 
syrian bulls  pace  foolishly  along  the  Aigyle-street  of  our 
Glaagow  eveiy  night,  to  be  laughed  at  by  all  men  with 
eyes  (that  can  see)  in  their  heads  ?  Is  there  no  way  <if 
teaching  them— of  making  them  useful?  Could  wh  not 
put  a  violent  end  to  foppery  and  conventionalism  ?  Such 
persons  have  no  more  fire  in  them  than  spring  cabbages. 
1  hey  are  born,  grow,  court,  many,  produce  children,  die, 
are  buried '  ^  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time;"  and  it  i^ 
my  opinion  (private,  of  course)  that,  when  they  get  to  the 
shores  of  Styx,  they  will  ask  Chait>n  if  he  will  be  to  kind 
as  to  row  them  o'er  the  feny. 

A  "  cronie,"  as  will  be  seen,,  is  rare,  and  eqnivalently 
invaluable.  When  some  of  them  meet  togetiier,  there  is 
much  stozy-telling,  and  shaking  oi  heads,  and  mnging  of 
''Auld  langsyne."  To  reviye  the  fire  of  the  old  times, 
there  are  *'reamin'  swats,  that  drink  divinely;"  and,  in 
the  life  of  the  past,  the  cold,  harsh  present  U  forgotten, 
an^— tJie  bumper  toast  goes  round  1  Fine  sight  this,  O 
man  of  buckram !— those  two  old  cocks,  shaking  withered 
hands  over  the  table,  with  maudlin  tears  in  their  eycsl 
Fine  doings  these,  O  nervous  teetotaller!— the  ainging  of 
songs,  and  chorussing,  and  thumping  of  tables  till  the 
glasses  ring  again  I  Put  it  down,  0  Gough,  of  the  power- 
ful tongue  and  powerless  judgment !  Get  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  put  it  down— it  is  wicked  I  Thero  should  be  none 
of  this;  but  let  the  "cronies"  receive  one  another  like  the 
hermits  in  the  Palestinian  deserts— as  Marcianus  received 
Avitus— with  aome  coarse  pulse,  and  water  eminently  clear 
and  creditably  cold.    What  a  consununation ! 

Bobort  Bums  was  not  the  man  to  have  received  his 
"  cronie  "  in  this  way;  or  over  a  cup  of  tea,  sauced  witli 
scandal  and  worldly  whining.  He  was  as  devoid  of  nomby- 
pambyism  as  Lanuu-tine  is  full  of  it.  He  wa«  all  intense 
earnestness— every  inch  of  him.  When  we  think  of  him 
ploughing  on  the  fields  of  Lochlea,  we  fancy  him  settuig 
his  teeth,  and  ''holding"  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it  I 
His  soul  was  all  fire,  and  his  body  was  all  liealth.  What 
A  life  he  must  have  led  in  hia  youth  1— a  life  beyond  the 
imaginntion  of  this  writer. 

And  knowing,  as  you  all  do,  or  should  do,  the  foible?, 
the  ecoentridities,  the  virtues,  the  vices  of  thia  man; 
knowing  that  what  he  did  he  did  with  a  will;  that  where 
he  laved  he  loved  tiU  death;  that  he  landed  till  the 
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tears  ran  over  his  ehaeki;  that  he  hated  cant  and  hypo- 
cHsy  worse  than  eren  Carlyle;  that  he  was  a  satirist 
keener  than  the  hastard  Fanloonhridge.  Would  yon  not 
Hke  to  know  what  sort  of  human  helngs  were  fellows  to 
him  in  his  prime  of  life,  and  whether  or  no  they  are  worth 
the  talking  ahout  in  our  dayT 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  great  oommotion  the  least  spark 
of  poetry  raises  in  a  human  soul.  The  person  blessed  or 
cursed  with  it  is  blinded  to  all  other  qualities;  and,  like 
the  blind  man,  he  holds  his  head  higher  than  other  people. 
//«  is  not  of  the  same  mould  as  other  men— not  earthy 
and  grovelling;  bat  ethereal,  aspiring.  He  consequently 
grows  very  proud  of  himself,  and  is  chaiy  of  giving  inferior 
persons  the  honour  of  his  company.  He  despises  the  world 
—life;  appears  neither  to  eat  nor  drink —has  no  stomach 
but  to  sing.  He  breaks  through  oustoms  like  a  spider's 
web.  Shakspere  classes  poets  with  lovers  and  lunatics; 
and  I  think  the  simpering  poetaster,  who  ports  his  hair 
down  the  middle,  wears  his  collars  a  la  Byron,  has  far  too 
much  of  the  lover  and  far  too  little  of  the  lunatic  For 
your  lunatic  is  an  earnest  fellow:  too  much  earnestness, 
not  learning,  made  him  mad. 

Now,  all  the  "  cronies  "  of  Boms  cared  for  by  me  were 
poets— great  poets  in  their  own  opinion;  not  great  in  mine. 
Some  of  them  tolerable,  as  you  shall  see,  and  some  of  them 
intolerable;  yet  all  deeming  the  company  of  their  neigh- 
bours too  tame  for  tkem,  I  know  not  whether  to  pnuse 
or  condemn  this  dissatisfaction  at  the  ordinary  round  of 
cares  and  comrades.  They  must  have  had  souls  yearn- 
ing for  other  things,  good  or  bad;  yet  this  yearning  is 
in  itself  noble.  Keats,  with  Leigh  Hunt  for  his  friend- 
not  *'  cronie"— cried  out  against  "  this  inhuman  dearth  of 
noble  natures."  Bousseau  only  half-lived  on  earth.  Nay, 
it  is  said  there  are  degrees  of  blessedness  in  heaven; 
and  th^  who  yearn  most  in  Gk>d's  name  are  nearest  the 
cloud  of  His  majesty.  Deeming  the  company  of  their 
neighbours  too  tame  for  them,  I  say,  they  liddressed  re- 
commendatoxy  epistles  to  the  terrible  ploughman  then 
making  such  a  noise  about  the  country;  which  lettera 
were  answered  in  a  quiet,  noble,  deathless  way.  And  so 
an  acquaintanceship  was  formed  which  grew  to  a  friend- 
ship; and  sometimes,  mirabiU  dietu!  ripened  even  to  a 
crdweship.  Thus  it  happened  with  Bums  in  two  or  three 
instances. 

Now,  these  persons,  though  not  good  poets,  were  all 
men  of  "noble  touches."  Bums  was  not  the  man  to 
bother  himself  with  the  company  of  a  fool— so  I  thought; 
and,  in  looking  into  what  u  recorded  of  those  things, 
found  that  the  companions  of  his  younger  days  were 
strong  men  with  strong  feelings— interesting  for  them- 
selves alone,  yet  far  more  interesting  when  reviewed  in 
their  free- and -ea^y  connection  with  our  great  national 
singer. 

About  two  miles  from  the  farm-house  of  Lochlea,  there 
was  another  farm-house  called  Spittleside.  At  the  time 
Bums  was  living  (and  thinking  in  his  own  way)  with  his 
father  in  the  former  farm,  Dainty  Davie,  "Ace  o'  Hearts/' 
was  living  (and  thinking  in  kU  own  way)  with  his  father 
in  the  latter.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that,  living  so  near 
each  other,  they  should  have  become  staunch  **  cronies." 
Rather  a  fine  fellow  this  David  SilUu-,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather— fond  of  musio,  and  loving  a  good  song  well  sung. 

"  Halo  be  your  heart,  hale  be  your  fiddle; 
Lang  may  your  eltraek  Jink  and  diddle  I" 

writes  Bums  to  him;  and  at  any  of  the  "oonntiy  loekins" 
■o  frequent  in  those  days,  what  invaloablo  oonoomitants 


would  Dainty  Davie  and  his  fiddle  bel  A  fellow  of  no 
mean  intellect,  either— aspiring  to  fame  is  his  own  way, 
and  fighting  for  it.  Kather  strange  in  his  opinions,  too,  for 
those  orthodoK  times;  defending  the  character  of  "  Auld 
Nick"  even,  in  a  carelessly  humorous  way  open  to  much 
censure;  and  broaching  strange  religions  opinions  in  hit 
rhyming  epistle  to  '*  Bauld  Lapraik,  the  King  of  Hearts !" 

When  he  was  about  twenty-one  (Bums  would  be  aboat 
twenty-two),  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baohel<mi'  Club 
established  by  Bums  in  T^bolton,  and  was  for  some  time 
the  constant  oompanion  of  the  poet  at  kirk  and  market 
A  strange  admiration  of  odd  practices  and  odd  principles 
was  characteiistio  of  this  Sillar.  Hearing  of  Bnms  as 
being  rather  an  out-of-the-way  chaneter,  <Aen  he  looki 
after  him  lovingly.  Here  is  what  led  to  thttr  meeting, 
according  to  Sillar:—"  I  recollect  hearing  his  neighbours 
observe  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  himself,  and  that 
they  suspected  his  principles.  He  wora  the  only  tied  hair 
in  the  parish;  and  in  the  church  his  plaid,  whidi  was  of  a 
particular  colour  (I  think  jUemof),  he  wrapped  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  round  his  shoulders.  These  surmises  and  his 
exterior  suuis  ms  mMdUnu  ofkU  aejMaiafaiiee."  Made 
you  sdicitons  of  his  acquaintance!  Very  good.  Neither 
he  nor  you.  Dainty  Davie,  ever  had  the  eooentrieitiei, 
the  oddities,  the  comen  of  your  character  rubbed  off  tand 
polished  in  shouldering  your  way  through  society. 

Yet,  though  you  could  play  the  fiddle,  write  a  passable 
song,  and  versify  advices  to  the  '*  lasses  of  Irvine,"  in  lan- 
guage immodest  enough  in  all  conscience;— yet,  what  a 
poor,  sorry  figura  you  cut  hera  in  the  heyday  of  your 
blood!  *' After  the  commencement  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  hard,  we  frequently  met  upon  Sundays  at  the 
church;  when,  between  the  sermons,  instead  of  going  with 
our  friends  or  lasses  to  the  inn,  we  often  took  a  walk  in 
the  fields.  In  these  walks,  I  have  often  been  struck  with 
his  facility  in  addressing  the  fair  sex;  and  many  times, 
when  I  have  been  bashfully  anxious  how  to  express  my- 
self, he  would  have  entered  into  conversation  with  them 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  freedom;  and  it  was  generally 
a  death-blow  to  our  conversation,  however  agreeable,  to 
meet  a  female  acquaintance."  What  is  this  T  Instead  of 
going  with  your  friends  or  lasses  to  the  inn,  do  you  say? 
Why,  I  am  t6ld  by  different  reliable  parties,  my  dear 
David,  that  you  and  the  poet  were  well  known  for  a  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  and  a  love  of  pleasun  not  altogether 
in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  notions  of  propriety 
entertained  by  your  Calvinistic  neighboun.  I  am  told 
that,  meeting  at  the  fringe  of  some  glen,  you  would  set  off 
together  for  many  miles  beneath  the  autumn  moon,  bent 
on  rustic  intrigue,  and  love,  and  love's  adventures.  Oh, 
the  days  you  went  a-courting,  a  long  time  ago!  The 
talks  you  had  going  and  ratuming— the  rude  wit,  rough 
and  ready.  Did  he  sing  "  Tarn  Glen"  on  the  road  coming 
home  ?  or,  **  It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night,"  till  his  soul 
flashed  through  his  eyes?  The  hide-and-seek,  and  tapping 
at  back  windows;  the  amorous  whistle,  and  "  Oh,  the  kiss 
ahint  the  door  I"  Bums  acting  as  *'  blacksole"  to  you,  and 
you  to  Bums;  and  when  she  quietly  opened  the  door,  and 
came  blushingly  out;  then  a  tumble  among  the  fragrant 
hay,  with  idle  talk  and  dallying— not  always  innocent, 
God  knows  1— and  again  to  be  up  and  away,  as  the  earth 
rolls  round  from  the  daric,  and  her  flowery  forehead 
eatohes  the  sunlight!  What  a  grand,  primitive,  even 
enviable  sort  of  life,  had  then  been  no  Bible  in  the  world, 
and  had  virtue  been  what  Bmtiu  oalled  ill  Wonbippers 
of  Natnra  ye  oalled  yoonelves— Natnra  **  animate  and 
inanimate;'*  but  only  the  *'  animate"  was  for  some  time 
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and  your  worship  savoured  somewhat  oF 
Ibknet  Bnins  said  to  joa»  "  Te  love  your  Meg,  your 
dcmsi  part;  and  I,  my  darling  Jean!"  Bub  this  Meg 
(Htipiet  pxr)  was  never  married  to  you;  and  Jean — her 
hte  ti  veil  known.  And  yet,  O  Daini^  Davie !— lor  all  it 
cHse  io  then,  and  almost  for  aU  it  oomes  to  now— I  would 
live  five  yaan  of  my  life  to  have  spent  one  long,  roaring 
s^  with  the^iresit  kirn  and  you,  and  the  "  maae-iospiiin* 

HELVETIUa 

BT    LOT7I8  BLANa 

To  any  snch  aa  have  been  told  of  the  eaormxmB  in- 
iliKBoe  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Voltaire  to  exerdae 
in  the  ei^teenth  century,  it  may  seem  strange  to  hear 
dtatin  none  of  hie  books  the  least  word  is  to  be  found 
d  the  IVench  philosophic  fraternity  at  that  period. 
Sech,  however,  is  the  case;  at  least  in  my  opinion. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  celebrated  adhn  of  Baron 
d'HoIbadi,  where  the  most  conspicuous  French  phi- 
Joaophen  of  the  eighteenth  century — Diderot,  Bou- 
langer,  Dudos,  Raymal,  Grimm,  Marmontel,  Morellet, 
aad  io  forth — ^oaed  to  meet,  Voltaire  was  hailed  as 
the  leading  mind,  and  was  styled  **  The  Pittriarch  of 
tbe  Holy  Philosophical  Church."  But  they  blamed 
^Bn  m  widapem  for  timidly  shrinking  from  tiie  logical 
aaaequenoes  of  his  own  principles.  In  fact,  the  true 
impart  of  their  teaching  may  be  said  to  be  faithfully 
ad  ooB^etely  reflected  in  the  book  "  L'Esprit,"  by 
HdvetiQa.  That  is  a  genuine  product  of  the  sahn  life 
»  n^giids  philoeophy. 

Madame  de  Graffigny  used  to  say,  **  The  book  of 
EdTetins  consists  of  the  sweepings  of  my  drawing- 
tf^^m."  With  far  greater  show  of  reason  might  d'Hol- 
bach  have  said  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  his  own 
«^  in  which  Helvetius  was  so  often  observed  si- 
iatly  ooUeeting  mateiiaLB  for  his  intended  book. 

What  is  the  real  scope  of  this  work — ^the  import- 
>s»  of  which  reeolts  not  so  much  from  its  intrinsic 
rihat  as  from  the  ciicumstanoe  of  its  being  a  reflex? 

Before  answering  such  a  question,  and  to  prevent 
tk  answer  from  being  misconstrued  into  an  attack 
^oa  a  historical  character,  I  think  it  right  to  say  at 
ocoe  tiiat — due  allowance  being  made  for  those  human 
Miaa  to  which  every  one  of  us  is  more  or  less  sub- 
ject—Helvetins  was  essentially  a  worthy  man.  Grimm 
ayB  of  him  that  the  term  of  "perfect  gentleman" 
mot  have  been  inyented  as  a  distiuction  exclusively 
Ms  owD.  Ko  warmer  and  more  generous  friend,  per- 
bpt,  ever  existed.  On  Marivany,  whose  violent 
^^«BtioB  was  but  too  well  calculated  to  put  him 
"^Bctinies  ont  of  humour,  he  had  bestowed  a  pension 
0^  2,000  hvrsL  One  day  in  a  discussion,  Marivany 
^riag  taken  fire  in  the  most  oflenaive  manner,  Hel- 
^^a^  ki|it  his  temper  to  the  last  moment,  and  after 
^  departure  of  his  friend,  contented  himself  with 
"i?nig,  **!  would  not  have  suffered  all  this  w&re  I  not 
^Onri^g  lom  a  pension." 

A.  vwa  gme-presenrer  he  appears  to  have  been; 
^  it  18  a  faoi  ^at,  while  preventing  the  peasants 
^  iwifliiiig  OB  his  estate,  he,  more  than  once, 

l*«*«d  v«7  hand  to  them.    The  following  is  Gib- 


bon's character  of  Helvetius: — "  Besides  being  a  sen- 
sible man,  an  agreeable  companion,  and  the  worthiest 
creature  in  the  world,  he  has  a  pretty  wife,  a  hundred 
thousand  livres  a-year,  and  one  of  tibe  best  tables  in 
Paris." 

Now  for  his  book. 

It  may  be  thus  summed  up: — ^All  our  ideas,  all  our 
judgments,  are  mere  sensations.  The  only  kind  of 
merit  or  talent  on  which  we  set  any  value  at  all  is 
our  own.  It  is  our  own  image,  and  nothing  else, 
that  we  admire  or  love  in  the  person  we  fancy  we 
admire  or  love.  In  physical  sensibility  lies  the 
imique  source  of  our  passions.  There  are  only  two 
objects  in  life — to  seek  pleasure  and  to  avoid  pain. 
Self-interest  is  the  sole  spring  of  our  actions;  which 
society  terms  virtues  or  vices  according  as  it  Ib  either 
benefited  or  injured  by  them. 

An  amusing  passage  of  Helvetius'  work  is  this : — 
"  Don*t  you  think  that  the  insects  which  are  living 
in  the  grass  hold  the  sheep  in  abomination;  and  take 
that  very  animal  to  be  the  emblem  of  savage  cruelty 
which  is  to  us  men  the  emblem  of  meekness?  Ahl  if 
we  could  understand  the  language  of  these  poor  in- 
sects, we  should  hear  them  say : — *  Let  us  fly  from 
the  sheep — ^that  voracious  wild  beast  which  devours 
us  and  our  cities.  Why  does  it  not  take  example  from 
the  lion  and  the  tiger?  These  are  mild,  charming, 
nay  more,  generous  animals.  They  do  not  destroy 
our  habitations;  they  do  not  drink  our  blood;  they,  on 
the  contrary,  devour  as  many  sheep  as  they  possibly 
can,  and  thus  show  themselves  the  avengers  of  the 
oppressed.*" 

And  the  conclusion  of  Helvetius  was,  that  men 
and  insects  reason,  feel,  and  act  exactly  in  the  same 
way;  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  one  universal,  exclu- 
sive, all-absorbing  law,  to  which  all  living  beings  are 
equally  subjected — ^from  the  man  of  genius  and  the 
hero  to  the  oyster;  and  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  truth,  virtue,  morality,  self-devotion,  love,  unless 
considered  as  diversified  forms  of  this  essential  and 
unique  principle — self-interest. 

The  publication  of  the  book  **  L'Esprit"  occasioned 
much  scandal  It  was  condemned  at  the  same  time 
by  the  "Sorbonne,"  the  Pope,  and  the  Parliament. 
It  was  bumod  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Helvetius  was  compelled  to  retract  Speaking  of 
him,  the  Queen  said,  **I  pity  his  mother."  Allud- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  author  was  a  farmer-general, 
Bnffon  said,  "  He  ought  to  have  made  a  lease  more 
and  a  book  less."  Playing  on  the  word  "  Tesprit," 
which  in  French  means  wU  as  well  as  mindy  some 
declared  that  the  work  *'  L'Esprit"  only  wanted  that 
which  the  title  promised.  In  short,  there  seldom 
was  such  general  outrageous  abuse. 

And  why?  Precisely  because  the  society  of  those 
days,  looking  in  the  mirror  held  out  to  it  by  Helve- 
tius, was  vexed  to  the  very  heart  at  seeing  its  image 
so  faithfully  reflected  1  Alas!  how  true,  how  pro- 
found, as  ref ening  to  the  time,  this  saying  of  Madame 
du  Deffaud*s,  "  The  reason  why  Helvetius  has  set  so 
many  people  against  himself,  ia  simply  that  he  has 
revealed  ^e  secret  of  every  one ! " 
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SEEN  AT  THE  TIME. 

▲  8T0BT  ▲  LA  MOm. 

I  AX  a  nAtire  of  InhcoAi  and  am  63  yean  of  age;  my 
profession  is  that  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Establiflhed 
Church.  I  am  a  plain  and  Simple  man  in  my  cnstoms; 
and  in  my  oned  a  lover  of  tiie  truth,  no  matter  where  it 
is  sought  or  upon  what  it  is  based.  This  statement  will, 
I  trust,  absolve  me  from  a  saperstitioos  belief,  and  free  me 
from  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  explain  one  of  those 
mysterious  incidents  on  which  learning  can  throw  no  light, 
and  as  to  the  cause  of  which  Nature  is  still  silent. 

On  the  10th  of  September  1853,  I  was  travelling  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  a  small  town  fai  Tork- 
shire.  The  weather  was  miserably  oold  and  wet,  and  the 
rain  streatmed  down  the  glass  of  the  carriage  windows 
like  a  flood  of  tears.  We  had  left  the  King's  Croes  Ter- 
minus at  45  minutes  past  8  p.m.,  and  it  whs  now  much 
past  midnight.  I  sot  listlessly  with  my  wateh  in  my 
hand,  mentally  oalonlating  how  loqg  it  would  bo  ere  my 
journey  would  be  at  an  end  and  my  mission  fulfilled. 

I  have  stated  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England;  and,  amongst  the  sacred  duties  of  my  office,  I 
am  sometimes  called  upon  to  perform  even  a  sadder  one 
than  that  of  attending  the  dying  bed — I  aUudo  to  that  of 
bearing  the  tidings  to  the  unconscious  survivors.  It  was 
upon  one  of  these  mournful  missions  that  I  was  then 
bound— the  more  mournful,  perhaps,  from  the  knowledge 
whidt  I  had  that  the  relatives  were  ezpeeting  the  deceased 
himself  instead  of  his  sad  measenger.  The  deceased  had 
nnexpeotedly  been  stricken  with  fever,  and  I  had  been 
summoned  suddenly  to  attend  his  last  moments.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  had  reoognised  in  his  features  those  of 
an  old  college  chum  and  schoolmate;  and,  in  oomplianoe 
with  his  latest  request,  I  was  hastening  to  apprise  his 
family  of  the  melancholy  event— hoping  that  I  might  be 
able  to  add  words  of  Divine  comfort  and  support;  and 
that  God  would  be  pleased  to  make  me  the  humble  in- 
strument  of  leading  them,  in  their  first  lonely  hour  of 
bereavement,  to  the  resignation  which  had  soothed  the 
last  hours  of  the  departed. 

My  joumrir  at  length  came  to  an  end,  avd  I  stood  upon 
the  little  station  at  Marketsbury.  The  guard  had  re- 
mounted his  solitary  seat;  the  farewell  shriek  of  the  en- 
gine  had  died  away  in  the  damp  night  air.  I  had  watched 
the  redf  round,  fiery  bull's^ye  at  the  back  of  the  last  oar- 
riage  disappear  behind  a  bend  in  the  road;  and  the  train 
had  resumed  its  course  through  the  chilly  wind  and  the 
lonesome  night,  when,  upon  glancing  round,  I  found 
I  was  the  only  passenger  that  had  alighted  at  Markets- 
bury.  The  station  looked  gloomy  enough  at  that  hour, 
as  I  was  conducted  by  the  poster  through  the  little  office 
to  a  door  at  the  furtbet  end  of  it;  and  still  more  miserable 
did  it  appear  when  the  door  had  closed  behind  me,  and  I 
found  myself  on  a  dark  and  desolate  hesth  at  half-pait 
two  o'dook  on  a  oold  and  rainy  mormug.- 

The  town  of  Marketsbury  presented  aatything  bat  a 
cheering  appearanoe—a  doaen  or  two  of  gas-lamps,  weak 
and  watery  in  the  distance,  being  the  only  indication  I  had 
of  its  existence.  A  large  barren  common  was  before  me, 
facing  the  road  on  which  I  stood;  and  whether  I  should 
torn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  or  boldly  plunge 
across  the  waste,  I  was  in  doubt.  The  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  each  moment  it  Increaeed.  I  was  already 
half  drenched,  and  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  I  was 
quite  undecided.  To  get  a  eonveysnoe  to  Marketsbury 
was  out  of  the  question;  aftd  to  Iralk  to  the  town  in  siieh  a 


deluge,  with  nothing  but  the  distant  gas-lamps  to  mark 
the  way,  seemed  all  btit  an  impossibilify.  Thinking  the 
station  would  probably  be  dosed  for  the  night,  I  deter- 
mined to  seek  some  shed  in  its  vicinity,  and  there  re- 
main tin  at  least  the  raiii  had  abated  or  a  conveyance 
oould  be  procured. 

Hopelessly  I  was  passing  the  station,  when  I  fancied  I 
saw  a  small  ray  of  light  struggling  through  the  chinks  in 
the  door.  Insignificant  as  it  appeared,  it  gave  me  con£- 
dence;  and  with  my  knuckles  I  rapped  at  the  door  with- 
out delay.  No  answer  oome.  The  sound  was  borne  away 
on  the  night  wind;  and  the  rain  dripped  dismally  from 
the  leaden  roof  into  the  pools  beneath.  As  the  necessity 
for  seeking  the  shelter  of  a  shed,  in  which  to  remain  for 
the  night,  became  the  more  inevitable,  so  in  *propor- 
tion  did  my  desire  for  a  more  comfortable  resting-place 
xnerease.  I  knoeked  o^oiifi— this  time  matk  louder  than 
I  had  knobked  before.  There  was  a  momenta^  paose; 
I  then  heard  a  shaffliag  of  f eel,  a  key  was  tamed  abarply , 
and  the  railway  porter  stood  before  me. 

He  was  a  broad-shouldered,  thiok-set  mstt«  ratber 
above  the  middle' height  than  below  it,  and  had  a  red« 
round,  good-humoured  face— the  features  of  which  were, 
however,  all  but  obscured  by  an  enormous  beard  of  sandy- 
coloured  hair.  He  was  also  very  fat;  and  the  suit  of  cor- 
duroy which  he  wore  fitted  him  so  tightly,  that  when  he 
walked  he  appealed  in  a  perpetual  state  6f  bursting.  I 
remembered  his  faee  at  onee,  and  reoognised  him  as  the 
man  who  bad  taken  my  ticket.  I  had  aflso  heard  tfao 
poUeemaa  call  him  Froggles. 

The  man  looked  with  an  afcr  of  aftonisfameAit  at  receiv- 
ing a  vintor  at  so  late,  or  rather  so  early,  an  hoar;  and, 
as  he  held  the  door  partly  open,  began  witii  "  No  train 
till  three,  atr." 

I  could  see  the  office  etook  from  wheve  I  stood.  It  was 
half-past  two  already;  so,  without  hesitation,  I  entered  the 
little  office. 

"  Going  up,  mrf  inquired  the  porter,  as  he  pushed  a 
large,  leather-backed  arm-chair  towards  a  stove,  where  the 
embers  of  a  fire  were  gradually  dying  out. 

**  No;  I  am  waiting  tiU  the  rain  holds  op  or  until  the 
mail  tiain  arrives,  wlmi  I  may  stand  a  dianee  of  getting 
a  oonveyaace  to  MarketsbOfy." 

"  You're  pretty  well  wet  through,  rtr,**  asid  the  man. 
putting  OMyre  oods  upon  the  fire,  and  raking  oot  aome  of 
the  ashes.  *  *  Take  yoor  coat  of— a  odd's  more  eosily  caog^ht 
than  got  rid  of." 

Mr.  Proggles  having  raised  the  gas  a  little,  retired  into 
a  dark  comer  of  the  office,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Having  divested  myself  of  my  wet  coat  and  boots,  I  sat 
down  in  the  old-fashioned  chair  that  the  porter  had  dravm 
out;  and,  throwing  my  bead  back,  took  a  survey  of  my 
temporary  lodging. 

It  was'farxdshed  in  the  usual  style — the  customary 
number  of  life  assRUaaee  prospeettises  hanging  upon  tho 
waUs;  the  broad,  brown  desks,  with  the  large  fiat- bot- 
tomed inic-stands;  the  pigeon-hcie  receptacles  of  the  pas- 
sengers' money;  the  invariable  nomber  of  bvodleB,  haa- 
kets,  fishing-rods— left  1^  travellers  hf  the  last  irsin,  or 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  those  hf  the  next;— everything  be- 
speaking a  railway  station  of  a  little  Yorkshire  town.  A 
broad,  white-fsced  office-dock  was  fixed  above  the  firc- 
phkoe  before  which  the  porter  had  placed  the  chair}  on 
my  right  hand  was  the  small  latticed  window  at  which 
the  rain  was  beating;  and  on  my  left  hand  was  the  Uttlo 
door  through  whidi  I  had  bttt  fvM  now  pa«»ed. 

Fatigued  as  I  was,  from  having  traveBed  so  many  hours 
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wi*hni  mtenniasfon,  I  imagined  there  would  be  little 

(LfieoHj  In  gaining  repose;  hut  in  this  I  was  mistalcen. 

A  4ruige  nsUeaaneas  of  mind  and  body  pervaded  me;  and, 

irr  vbat  I  voold,  I  ooald  not  bring  myaelf  to  the  quietude 

tkt  precedes  deep, 
lot  bj  tbe  office  lire  watching  the  coals  as  they  dropped 

bm  out  shapeless  mass  to  another;  and  in  their  stmnge 

farcM  I  mentally  saw  old  faces,  half  forgotten;  while  mem- 

ST  flnjored  up  many  a  kindly  word  and  cherished  look. 
Tb-ngfats  of  the  past  glanced  rapidly  through  my  mind ; 
lb  dsji  of  boyhood  dwindled  into  those  of  age;  and  I, 
ignj'Iuired  man,  sat  wondering  how  the  time  had  fled 
rA»  I  and  he  whose  eyes  I  had  bat  lately  closed  in  death 
Iikimiayaooll^o  laugh  and  pleasant  game.  How  far 
ia:o  the  fatore  my  imagination  might  have  carried  me 
leuBolay;  bat  my  thoughts  appeared  gradually  to  re- 
«he  thems^hres  into  one  strange  fancy.  My  attention 
beciffle  rtreted  to  the  ticking  of  the  office  clock. 

Xefer  osee  in  all  the  wanderings  of  my  mind~ while 
a&jmDg  up  the  memories  of  the  past  or  picturing  what 
jon  or  sorrows  looked  out  of  the  distant  future — had  I 
ttfooBs  Alinly  loatt  to  its  solitary  soinnd;  it  seemed  to 
We  Biy  grisf — to  tane  my  thoughts;  bttt  now,  as  I  boiled 
n^ttd  in  the  thack  horse  hair  oosing  out  of  the  back  of 
-i]  iuir,  it  roused  me—for  its  tongue  appeared  to  tick 
M  if  uttering  the  word  uppennost  in  my  mind)  my  dead 
jna^t  sesu/  So  strong  an  impressioo  did  it  make  upon 
3f, thall  started  op  to  aflBare  myaelf  I  bad  not  dreamed 
X  AH  vai  quiet  within-^no  sound  broke  the  stillness 
11  the  dripping  of  the  rain  on  the  window-sill  and  the 
wii^K  d  tiie  ob>ek;  but  the  wind,  lising,  howled  a 
aovafid  aceompaaiinient  orer  the  dreary  common. 

We  had  stared  at  each  other  (I  and  the  dock)  for 
"&«  time,  when,  chancing  to  look  down,  I  found  that 
I ««  not  alone.  XXnobserred  by  me,  Hr.  Froggles  the 
Fvter  had  some  oo*  of  his  obscure  letreat,  and,  like 
stkU,  had  his  eye*  fixed  on  the  flk>ek.  Its  broad,  white 
^  aeemed  to  look  down  on  us,  and  its  long,  thid-pointed 
'i^\i  proclaimed  the  hour  of  night. 

"  Can't  sleep,  sirr 

"TM'ierii^t.    lottnoi." 

'^Honesal^slr.'' 

Aad  having  thua  deliyered  himself,  Mr.  Froggles  be- 
oae  sgazB  absorbed  in  the  clock. 

Ibe  ^ace  looked  so  desolate,  and  my  restlessness  so 
^-f1>dfcS3,  that  I  thankfally  seijsd  on  the  obaftotf  of  enter- 
^«  iBto  eoDTcrsation. 

"  You've  not  mnoh  rest  of  a  night,  I  suppose.  You  are 
^nri  bciH  disturbed  V 

"  Tre  pretty  rnneh  of  that,  sir,"  answered  Froggles, 
xtQBg  bis  shiny  cap  on  one  side,  the  better  to  soratch  his 
•^  *^What  with  one  thing  and  what  with  another,  I 
3"^  C«t  what  one  may  eall  a  good  night's  rest/' 

"  Toa  have  a  day  porter,  of  coarse,  to  relieve  you?  " 

S«etoK  that  I  wae  ineUned  to  senterse,  Mr,  Proggles 
o*^  a  veiy  fcw  voodsn  bench  close  to  the  fender,  on 
«iud)  he  eadeafwued  to  seat  himself.  I  have  before 
r  -aaiked  he  wae  Tory  oerpnlent,  and  that  his  dothes 
^^h)mi^fa%.  His  efrort««  therefore,  to  lower  himself 
V4«  luM  ib  the  extreme ;  and  why  bis  corduroys  did 
;3(  km  in  his  efforts^  le  a  mystery  I  have  never  yet 
^  ahfe  is  soi^.  As  hie  posture  was  anything  but  a 
l^ortaUe  one,  dther  for  himself  or  for  me— his  knees 
j'^iig  Gs  a  par  with  his  whiskers— I  remarked,  "Ton  munt 
'^RthsrsooiaBdfsrTOoiB  there.    I  am  not  at  all  tired< 

7ui  07  ihalr,  wldlit  I  try  to  warm  myself  by  « turn  up 

^*wri  the  room.** 


Mr.  Proggles  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  gazed  at 
me  for  some  time;  then  shook  his  head,  and  answered, 
'*  No,  thankee,''  most  emphatically. 

There  was  something  so  earnest  in  the  man's  look,  and 
so  strange  a  determiQation  in  his  brief  reply,  that  I  fulc 
compelled  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  the  chair. 

"Ko,"  he  replied;  "I  haven't  no  objection;  only  I'd 
rather  not." 

After  a  short  pause,  he  resumed  —  his  hands  in  his 

pockets  and  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  '*  Why,  you  see, 

I  sir— but  mind,  I  know  you'll  laugh  at  me;  leastways, 

what  is  to  say  the  same  thing,  you  wont  believe  what  I'm 

agoing  to  tell  you?" 

When  I  had  sot  Mr.  Proggles'  mind  at  rest  by  assuring 
him  that  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  his  veracity,  and  that 
my  mood  was  not  by  any  means  one  for  laughter,  he 
demanded, 

*'  Do  you  believe  in  presentments?" 

**  In  what  ?" 

*'  In  presentments;— a  something  as  comes  across  you 
not  of  what  is  a-going  on,  but  of  what  is  a-eoming  on  ?'' 

*'  Tou  mean  presentiments?" 

'*  Well ;  80  long  as  you  knows  wkai  I  means,  never 
mind  what  you  calls  it.  Well,  sir,"  continued  he,  nod- 
ding his  head  at  the  dock  above  the  fireplace,  **  tha^e  a 
presentment  to  me.'' 

"  That  clock  r' 

"  Yea.  bir;  that  clock." 

He  stopped  for  the  moment,  as  if  either  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  go  on;  and,  in  an  abrupt  and  hurried  tone,  he 
continued, 

"Well,  sir;  to  come  back  to  the  point,  Doyotx  or  do 
you  not  believe  in  presentments?" 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  do." 

"  Well,  you're  inclined  to  think  you  do.  Well,  air,  I 
wasn't  suppositious  at  one  time;  I  laughed  at  people  who 
talked  of  presentments,  but  t  don't  now;  although,  mind 
you  (here  Mr.  Proggles  raised  his  forefinger  impressively), 
all  what  I've  seen  may  turn  out  nothing.  I've  had  no 
proof  as  yet— OS  yet,  mind  you.  Do  you  know  anything 
of  Marketsbury?"  he  inquired. 

On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  proceeded, 

"  Ah,  then,  of  course,  you  don't  know  nothing  about 
what  I'm  a-going  to  tell  you;  you  didn't  know  the  party 
— but»  either  way,  that  makes  no  difference.  Well,  sir, 
some  few  months  ago,  a  young  fellow  came  down  hero 
with  his  wife  and  a  youngster.  I  took  his  ticket  at  that 
'ere  door.  I  didn't  want  no  one  to  tell  me  he  hadn't  got 
too  much  (of  what  we  all  want  more  or  less  on)  pride, 
nor  too  groat  a  stock  of  (what  we  all  think  wo  got  too 
little  on)  money;  so  I  wasn't  surprised  when  he  asked 
mc  to  fiind  him  a  cheap  lodging.  I  took  him,  sir,  to  tho 
house  of  a  friend  of  mine  who'd  got  a  room  to  let;  and 
found  out  next  morning  he'd  come  down  io  one  of  our 
doctors  hero,  to  be  his  young  man." 

"  A  doctor's  young  manf'  I  repeated,  with  some  degree 
of  curiosity;  for  I  began  to  feel  a  strange  interest  in  tho 
story. 

*'He  lodged  with  my  friend,  sir;  and,  not  that  she 
listened,  but  plaster  only  dividing  them,  she  couldn't  helj) 
a-hearing  what  was  talked  about  sometimes." 

I  could  not  understand  why  he  did  so;  but  as  Proggles 
arrived  at  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  he  dropped  his 
voice  and  looked  around  as  if  fearful  that  we  had  unseen 
listeners. 

'*  The  young  man's  wife  wamt  what  she  seemed  to  be. 
The  cotton  dress  she  wore  on  some  of  our  coldest  days 
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vamt  what  she*d  alvoayt  worn;  and  my  miasus  felt  tim- 
orons  of  addressing  sioh  oonyersatkm  to  her  as  she  did  to 
some  that  she  know*d.  Mj  friend,  sir,  finds  out  it  was  a 
runaway  match;  and  that  the  dad  of  the  doctor*s  young 
man  didn't  do  as  was  expected  when  the  young  man  come 
and  knuckled  down,  and  begged  him  for  the  sake  of  some- 
body who  WM  there,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  somebody 
who  wiin*t  (but  who'd  make  one  of  the  family  they  thought 
shortly),  to  forgive  him  for  having  married  somebody  the 
dad  didn't  wish  him  to.  The  young  man,  sir,  one  morn- 
ing looks  a  deal  whiter  in  the  face,  and  oomes  down  to  ask 
of  me  what  time  the  first  train  started  for  London;  and 
that  day,  sir,  I  heard  he*d  got  a  letter,  and  that  his  dad 
was  dead.  All  that  night  my  friend  heard  him  a-sobbin' 
like  a  little  child,  for  the  old  man  was  gone  without  for* 
giving  him.  Well,  sir,  next  morning,  bad  as  he  was— for 
he'd  always  becm  weak  and  delioate  ever  since  he  come — 
he  made  ready  for  to  go.  With  his  wife  and  young  'nn  he 
oomes  down  to  this  office;  and  if  I  was  to  live  to  be  a  cen- 
turion—no, not  for  a  hundred  years— should  I  ever  forget 
that  parting.  My  friend  says  (and  I  thinks  her  fully  jus* 
tified  in  her  expression)  that  she's  certain  sure  that  that 
poor  girl  had'got  a-something  on  her  mind^a  presentment, 
sir,  that  she'd  never  see  him  again.  Lor*  bless  yon,  sir  I 
she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break." 

The  speaker  had  a  singular  catching  in  his  voice  as  he 
related  this,  and  his  eyes  blinked  as  if  they'd  got  some- 
thing in  them  they  were  not  used  to«  There  was  a  brief 
silence,  during  which  the  dock  kept  on  repeating  my 
dead  friend's  name. 

**  *  I  shall  see  you  again  soon,' "  continued  the  porter, 
UinkiDg,  and  looking  at  the  fire  as  if  that  caused  him 
to  do  so;  **  'I  shall  be  here  again  by  Monday  week/  the 
young  man  said,  sir;  but  for  all  this  the  wife  didn't  seem 
satisfied.  She  put  her  arms  dose  round  him,  as  if  she 
thought  once  parted,  parted  for  good  and  all.  None  of 
us  knows,  sir,  what  he  was  a-thinldn'  on;  but  on  getting 
into  the  carriage  he  says,  '  Why,  Emmy,  my  pet !  why, 
what's  the  matter?  I  shan't  be  gone  above  ten  days;'  and 
then  he  laughs  and  says, '  I  shan't  forget  you,  darling ! 
youll  never  leave  my  mind.  TU  be  down  by  the  mail  on 
Monday  night.'  He  asks  me  if  it  didn't  come  in  at  three. 
'  At  10  minutes  past,'  says  L  '  Cheer  up!'  he  says  to  hii 
wife,  as  I  dammed  the  carriage  door.  '  Look  out  for  me 
at  10  minutes  past  three  on  Tuesday  morning.  Fll  be 
with  you.  Good-by,  Proggles;  I  shall  see  yott/nl,  before 
I  get  home.    Good-by.    God  bless  yon  I' " 

The  interest  that  I  fdt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
story  had  gradually  increased.  The  place  where  he  lived;  his 
occupation;  his  cause  of  leaving;  the  very  time  he  started 
—all  corresponded  so  minutely,  that  it  left  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  the  doeUn'i  yovng  man  and 
my  dead  friend  were  one  and  the  same/ 

**  A  few  days  after,"  Proggles  went  on  to  say,  "  there 
comes  a  letter  from  the  young  man  a-saying  that,  as  no  will 
hadn't  been  found,  he  being  an  only  child,  the  property 
was  his.  Monday  week  comes  at  last;  that  train  that  you 
come  by  was  in,  sir;  and,  very  shortly  after,  the  whistle 
of  the  mail  train  was  heud.  I  took  my  place  to  collect 
the  tickets;  all  as  come  down  by  it  passed  by  me;  but  the 
young  man  wasn't  among  them— that  111  tske  my  '  'davy* 
on.  Before  I  shut  the  door  and  locked  up  for  tiie  night, 
I  looked  round  just  to  see  that  all-was  safe.  I  stood  where 
I  stand  now,  sir;  that  same  little  jet  of  gas  was  a-bnming 
about  as  high  as  it  does  now— not  too  much  light  to  see 
by,  but  enough  for  what  I  fsur.  Tliat  dieer  was  there,  on 
the  same  spot  where  you  are  sitting;  and  in  that  cheer,  as 


plain  as  I  sees  you  and  you  sees  me,  as  dose  as  I  am  to 
you  now,  I  sees  that  young  man  then  1  He  9aid  Md  Hie  me 
futt;  and  so  he  kept  his  word." 

Steadily  and  resolutdy  my  eyes  encountered  those  of 
my  companion.  Our  hearts  beat  loudly,  but  the  dock 
ticked  louder  than  them  both.  The  almost  awful  stillness, 
broken  by  no  sound  but  one— the  chain  of  evidence  that 
had,  link  by  link,  proved  unmistakably  that  he  who  had 
fulfilled  his  promise,  and  had  occupied  the  very  seat  in 
which  I  sat,  was  no  other  than  he  who  had  died  in  my 
arms  on  that  same  night— rendered  me  motionless;  an^ 
dreading  the  answ^  I  should  reodve,  I  asked, 

**  What  was  his  name  V* 

"  Swinden,  sir.** 

"  Too  true— too  true  V* 

**  Stop,  sir,  tUl  I've  told  yon  all.    I  was  in  my  sober 

senses  when  I  saw  all  tlus.    I  knew  it  was  the  time  he 

said  he*d  come*    Mi]^  what  I  say.    I  tells  my  story  to 

our  derk  here— he  laughs  at  me;  to  the  doctor— he  tells 

me  to  take  a  cooling  draught;  to  the  dergyman — who 
talks  about  a  hoverwrought  imagination;— but  they've 
Ranged  their  tooe  now.  Mrs.  Swinden,  sir,  was  a-sit- 
ting  up  for  him,  and  was  a*standing  at  the  door  to  meet 
him.  A  figure  comes  along  the  road,  and  goes  atraight 
past  her  in  at  the  open  door.  She  followed  it.  There, 
w'ere  die'd  always  ussd  to  see  him— sitting  by  the  fireside 
— «Ae  saw  him  wen  I  She  spoke;  made  up  for  to  touch 
him;  but  a  horrid  thought  comes  across  her,  and  she 
screams.  When  mv  friend  brings  her  to,  out  of  the  faint 
in  which  she  found  her,  his  cheer  was  emptyi  as  it  had 
been  since  he  l6ft  it.  Nothing  from  that  time  to  this  has 
been  heard  of  him;  we  don't  know  whether  he's  alive  or 
dead.  Since  Mondav  night,  I've  scarcely  closed  my  eyes 
a- thinking  of  what  1  saw.  It  may  be  fanpy.  sir;  bat  I've  a 
strange  presentaient,  somehow,  that  as  at  that  time  he 
was  seen,  so  at  that  time,  sir,  I  shall  hear  of  him  again." 

So  very  still— so  like  the  silence  that  overhsmgs  the 
dwellings  of  the  dead— was  the  quiet  that  had  crept  about 
us,  that  I  ahnost  feared  to  break  it  by  a  word  or  mo- 
tion. In  a  short  time,  however,  my  companion  had  learned 
from  me  the  time,  the  manner,  and  the  cause  of  my  poor 
cAd  school-friend's  death. 

I  had  scMcdy  uttered  the  last  words,  and  was  confront- 
ing the  terror-stricken  face  of  Proggles,  sfe  he  heud  them, 
when  a  shriek,  loud  and  appdling,  burst  upon  ua. 

"ThemaQ  train,  sir.  Xook  there  1  Yon  remembers 
what  I  said."  As  he  spoke,  the  porter  pointed  towards 
the  dodc—  ^ 

Ten  mttiiilef  jnuc  (krte!  W.  6. 

GAB&T  YOUK  AIN  8UN8HINS  WF  YS. 
A  80SO  BKBKIN9  A  TUHB. 

Why  need  ye  wander  the  wide  warld  o'er, 
Seeking  fme  lifers  dreamy  sorrows  to  free  yet 

Happiness  stands  by  your  aln  hallan  door, 
Oln  ye  cany  your  aln  sunshine  wi'  ye. 

SoTTOw  may  come  when  ye^re  dresadng  o*  Joy; 

Friendship  and  love,  when  salr  slewed  for,  may  flee  ye; 
Bat  rein  olnds  will  past  free  your  simmer  sky. 

Gin  ye  eany  your  ain  sunshine  wf  ye. 

Trust  ye  In  mm— never  trusted  in  vain  I— 
Him  who  has  a'thtng  to  gi'e  and  foigfe  ye  I 

Amid  mirk  gloamin'  bright  gleams  ye'll  gain, 
Gin  ye  cany  your  ain  sunshine  wf  ye. 

Edinbnigh,  Sept.  18d2.  jAvmi  BaiXAvnra. 
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and  a  liappy  one,  in  a  minnte  or  two.  The  motto 
to  the  picture  is  from  Coventry  Fatmore's  '  Angel  in 
the  Honae*: — 


'  In  dim  leoMMs  hyulnthB  drooped. 
And  breadthi  of  pilmroso  lit  the  elr.' 

Ana  80  it  is.  There  is  a  perfect  i^orld  of  hyaoinihs 
and  primroeea;  and,  beeide  theee,  almost  all  l^e  beau- 
tiful things  of  the  sweet  spring-time — a  delicate  fern 
on  the  bank  before  the  fence,  and  wild  violets,  wild 
strawberries,  moss,  brambles,  and  ground-ivy  every- 
where;— and  all  painted  exquisitely:  indeed,  they  are 
almost  growing  and  trembling. 

'By  Jove!  look!'  whispered  my  companion,  after 
a  long  mutual  silence,  as  a  developing  sunbeam  stole 
across  it,  and  its  truth  and  beauty  rushed  up — a  mul- 
titude of  marvellous  details  coming  out  livingly. 

'  See  that  Hedger  nowP  said  one  of  a  group  loung- 
ing past  behind  us.  *  Would  you  think  it  was  the 
same  we  saw  last  night?' 

'  Well,'  muttered  my  friend,  '  I  can  believe  it  will 
lose  dreadfully  at  night.  That  wonderful  purple  and 
aU.  those  delicate  little  tints  must  die  down  in  the 
gas :  they  are  only  for  the  day.  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  it  were  unusually  dull  at  night.' 

*  I  dare  say  so,'  I  remarked;  *  but  think  how  a  bank 
of  bluebells,  or  a  gray  crag  with  heather  about  it,  or 
a  knoU  embroidered  with  wild  flowers  and  haunted 
by  dreaming  moths,  would  look  if  you  came  on  them 
in  the  dark,  and  shed  the  glare  of  a  lamp  or  torch  on 
theml  That  the  works  of  these  fellows  should  lose 
by  artificial  light  seems  a  testimony  in  their  favour. 
Moonlight  and  starlight  blanch  the  face  of  Nature. 
In  sunlight  only  does  she  bloom  and  smile;  and  then 
only  are  our  true  paintings  glowing  and  beautiful — 
kindling  and  darkening;  as  Qod's  paintings,  of  which' 
they  are  children's  copies,  do  with  the  dawn  and  the 
duidc' 

We  moved  on  reluctantly,  loath  to  quit  the  quiet, 
sweet  forest  nook;  but  immediately  found  ourselves 
in  another,  as  we  paused  before  *The  Woodman's 
Child,'  by  Arthur  Hughes,  also  appropriately  framed 
with  a  wreath  of  ivy. 

'  How  fond  they  seem  of  children  and  the  woods ! ' 
I  exclaimed. 

*  Not  a  bad  sign,  is  it?'  asked  Himter;  and  away, 
again,  went  our  minds  a-wandering. 

The  scene  here,  too,  is  in  the  tree  world;  but  the 
trees  are  larger,  and  it  is  opener.  The  composition 
is  reversed,  in  so  far  as  the  Woodman  is  at  work  far 
away  at  the  back;  and  his  wife  is  stooping  in  the 
middle  part,  gathering  something.  In  the  foreground, 
their  child  is  lying  sound  asleep,  with  her  back  to 
us;  and  you  see  just  a  bit  of  the  chubby  upturned 
face,  which  glows  with  a  sunbeam.  She  is  at  the 
base  of  a  great  tiee-root— what  Shakspere  caQs  *  an 
antique  root;'  the  tree  has  been  cut  down;  and,  near 
her  feet,  a  ruddy  squirrel  is  peeping  at  her;  while  on 
the  tree-root  a  robin  is  perched.  A  jar  and  her  fa- 
ther's eorduroy  jacket  are  at  her  side,  and  a  straw 
matting  is  her  pillow;  while  about  the  upper  part  of 
her  figuve  a  beautiful  dark-blue  shawl,  with  wrought 


flowers,  is  wrapped.  Here,  agftin,  the  hyafiintha  were 
glorious;  and,  after  our  exile,  we  eagerly  recognised 
many  of  our  woodland  wild-flowers. 

One  of  two  ladies,  who  oame  to  it  befbie  we  left, 
observed  to  her  friend  that  'the  ahawl  was  surely 
too  fine  for  the  daas;'  but  the  other  told  her  it  was 
cheap,  and  worn  by  working  wnmen. 

We  paaaed  on,  exchanging  a  smile,  bat  it  vamshed 
as  our  eyes  rested  upon  Wallia'  'Dead  Stonebreaker;' 
and,  for  myself,  I  felt  tears  oome  as  I  read  the  quo- 
tation, from  Garlyle's  '  Sartor  Besartus,'  with  which 
the  painter  had  accompanied  it  Uncoutii  in  language 
they  call  him,  and  he  may  be;  but  surely  the  aoul  of 
pathos  is  here.   What  a  thoughtful  wtU  it  is! — 

'Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand;  crooked,  coarse, 
indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the  8oepti«  of  this  planet. 
Venerable,  too,  is  the  rugged  faoe,  all  weather-tanned, 
besoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence;  for  it  is  the  face 
of  a  man  living  manlike.  Oh,  but  the  more  venerable 
for  thy  rudeness,  and  even  because  we  must  pity  as 
well  as  love  thee,  hardly  entreated  Brother !  For  us 
was  thy  back  so  bent;  for  us  were  thy  straight  limbs 
and  fingers  so  deformed  I  Thou  wert  our  conscript 
on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our  battles  wert  so 
marred;  for  in  thee,  too,  lay  a  Qod-created  Form,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  unfolded;  encrusted  must  it  stand, 
with  the  thick  adhesions  and  de&M^ements  of  Labour; 
and  thy  body,  like  thy  soul,  was  not  to  know  freedooL ' 

Hero  'our  hardly  entreated  Brother,'  the  Stone- 
breakei^-old,  for  he  is  gray-haired — sits  with  a  droop- 
ing head,  dead,  and  dead  apparently  for  days.  There 
is  a  deathly  look  of  decay  in  the  blueidi-pale  face. 
He  is  sitting  among  the  hard  blue  flints  ho  has  been 
breaking;  his  legs  are  separated;  he  has  been  ham- 
mering tJie  stones  between  them;  and  the  hammer 
lies  a  little  before  the  two  anns  that  axe  cloae  to  each 
other,  and  stretched  out  as  if  in  tha  last  effort  A 
keen-eyed  weasel,  tawny,  and  with  arched  back,  is 
dose  to  >iiT"^  and  gaang  wonderingly.  He  is  in  a 
hoUow  behind  a  bank,  yftiet^  the  body  is  not  likely 
to  be  discovered  soon.  Beyond  the  bank  there  is 
water — a  lake  or  something  of  that  kind;  and  behind 
this  rise  dark  blue  mountains,  over  which  there  is  a 
greenish  sky,  against  which  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is 
relieved  strangely. 

This  picture  we  did  not  like  so  well,  but  oould  not 
deny  that  it  had  the  great  power  of  touching  the  heart 

'  You  remember  Quintin's  deacription  of  Yob  Chat- 
terton?' 

•Well?' 

'  Some  things  in  that  letter  would  do  for  himself 


now.' 


Quintin  Berwick  had  been  our  chief  friend— a  youth 
full  of  genius  and  aspiration;  all  who  knew  him  had 
been  fond  and  proud  of  him;  and  to  ua,  during  our 
sojoum  in  the  south,  one  of  our  dearest  hopes  had 
been  to  take  him  again  by  the  hand,  to  hear  his  dear 
meny  voice,  and  to  work  together  with  him  in  the 
Arts  we  loved. 

But  that  was  over.  He  was  gona  And  our  aet 
du^  for  that  day  waa  to  vidt  ^  old  plaoe  where 
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ITS  bd  all  been  so  liappy,  and  pay  our  tribute  of 
mspathy  and  respect  ^  his  mother  and  sister,  from 
fim,  we  had  l)een  told,  hia  death  seemed  to  hare 
takiD  away  the  half  of  life. 

Oar  intoest  in  the  pictures  o'ercast  by  the  memory 
of  <!Qr  kw,  we  loitered  on  blindly  till  stayed  by  Wind- 
is'  'Too  Late;*  and  this  work  only  made  as  more  sad. 
He  wrote  us  about  hia  '*  Buid  Helen." ' 
Yes,  "a  noble  picture,"  he  called  it;  giawe  and 
^akly— like  tapestzy  almost,  some  labour  of  the 
ioixi  dooe  in  the  lame  of  the  ballad;  but  the  subject 
tTaori)id  and  unlikely  one.  He  belieyed  no  man  could 
»)UKtare  a  woman;  and  then        ' 
'ifld  here,  too,  seems  torture,'  I  said. 
We  thoo^t  it  must  be  scarcely  worthy  of  him, 
^^ioQgh  beantifnlfy  drawn  and  well  grouped.     The 
v'^was  flimsy  and  weak — ^indeed,  the  picture  was 
;>noished  looking;  and  besides  it  did  not  tell  its 
o3y  well,  it  gaye  forth  '  an  uncertain  sound.'  Still, 
:  w  fall  of  e^msaion;  and  being  evidently  con- 
i^eted  with  the  crisis  of  a  heart  history — ^these  hearts 
i  era!  how  the  whole  world  feels  for  suffering,  or 
%5ointed  lore! — ^it  possessed  a  fascination  which 
l-^v  OS  back  to  it,  and  would  not  let  us  easily  away. 
Te  opBld  not  understand  it;  but  we  yearned  to 
'joentaod  it    *  Too  late?   Too  latef  we  asked  our- 
's^es,  sod  then  strove  again  to  pluck  out  the  heart 
'  '^  mystery.     An  acquaintance  had  the  evening 
Jae  told  Hunter  that  the  artist's  o\ni  explanation 
\i  that  it  wu  the  meeting  of  two  engaged  persons 
-^T  a  separation,  dming  which  disease  had  altered 
Tsp^tansice;  and  that  ?ie  was  repelled  or  shocked 
^;  lb  change,  and  could  not  love  her.    We  were 
^Id  to  see  it  in  this  way;  and  were  confident  of  the 
^  ^ma^n  having  been  taken  up  wrongly.  We  leaned 
^the  belief  that  there  had  been  neglect  on  his  part, 
^^  had  caused  her  fatal  illness;  for  the  defined  red 
2  xht  ehe(^  and  the  lustre  of  the  eyes  told  the  sad 
*^  of  searing  departure — ^that  he  had  returned  at 
->^  bat  *ioo  kUe,*    He  had  forfeited  her  love  and 
tta&edha>]i^ 

"^^ere  ate  four  figures  in  the  picture:  she  and  her 
•^"^  niter,  and  a  little  child-sister,  and  the  returned 
"^  It  is  a  garden,  and  a  long  hedge,  of  holly 
'•^•y  stretches  across  behind  the  figures.  She  has 
«a  vltiDg;  bat  on  his  approach  has  risen,  sup- 
''4ting  henelf  by  a  staff  in  the  right  hand.  Her 
*nni»  thin  and  her  features  wasted;  and  there  is 
'3e  aaddest,  dreamy,  half- wondering,  half -reproachful 
'r^RSiuai  on  her  face— with  its  high,  flaming  cheek 
'^  and  hollow  dark  eyes — as  she  gazes  past  her 
-4cr  (who  is  of  about  tiie  same  age,  healthy,  and 
^'ac^;  eaibracing  her,  and  weeping  on  her  shoulder) 
^''^zds  Mm.  A  handsome  man — ^in  a  light-brown 
'^^t(«]^Hire8B  and  a  wide-awake  hat*-he  stands  on 
'f^  ^  side  of  the  pibtnre,  his  head  bent,  and  his 
-stttcapletely  hidden  by  his  left  arm,  which  he  has 
"^^t  round  it,  He  is  filled  with  shame,  or  grief,  or 
"^-Rivoach;  and  the  fittie  child,  whom  he  perhaps 
-f^  is  the  happy  and  tme  time,  looks  up  question- 
^iiUm,  end  with  scwnething  of  sorrow  for  him. 


'  Let  us  go,'  said  my  friend,  pocketing  his  catal(^e 
and  seizing  my  arm; '  we'll  be  here  again  to-morrow, 
and  musn't  be  "  too  late"  in  doing  what  is  right;'  and, 
leaving  the  rooms  and  entering  a  cab,  we  were  ere  long 
set  down  before  the  nest-like  cottage  of  our  old  chum. 

They  were  out,  we  found;  and  the  maid  told  us 
that,  taking  advantage  of  the  fine,  clear,  frosty  day. 
Miss  Berwick,  in  an  endeavour  to  lighten  her  mother's 
brooding  grief,  had  coaxed  her  to  have  a  short  walk. 
She  expected  them  back  every  moment;  and  asked  us 
to  step  in  and  wait  But  we  preferred  strolling  about 
the  familiar  walks,  which,  at  many  a  merry  Christmas 
time,  we  had  seen  as  they  now  were--white,  as  strewn 
with  ground  crystal,  and  glancing  with  stars  in  the 
sunshine;  the  hollies  and  laurels  on  either  side  breatli- 
Usa  under  their  burden  of  dazzling  snow.  Then  we 
went  roimd  to  the  back  ground,  and  sauntered  along, 
with  the  bank  on  one  hand,  thick  with  what  our  poor 
friend  used  to  call '  Fairy  Stafias;'  and  with  the  stream 
let  on  the  other,  grumbling  within  its  icy  prison;  and 
by-and-by  we  reached  and  rested  in  the  old  bower. 

It  was  little  changed.  There  stood  the  small  centre 
table  which  had  so  often  glistened  with  our  flagons 
of  half-and-half,  and  on  which  so  many  funny  sketches 
and  precious  designs  had  been  *  knocked  off,' 

*  Like  babbles  blown 
Fbr  stmmier  pastime  In  the  wanton  air.* 

There  were  the  benches-— as  thickly  charactered  with 
dates  and  initials  as  the  obelisks  of  old  Nile — on  which 
we  three  had  lolled,  arguing  on  the  principles  of  art, 
criticising  pictures,  or  enjoying  pun,  song,  and  story. 
There  were  the  shelves  for  the  pipes  and  matches;  and 
there  were  the  walls/  stlQ  rejoicing  in  Quintin's  twelve 
cartoons  illustrative  of  '  The  Life  of  a  Goblin,'  from 
its  cradle,  an  acorn  shell — ^to  its  grave,  a  deserted  sea- 
mew's  egg  on  the  yellow  sands. 

As,  stooping,  we  entered,  we  had  mechanically 
taken  out  our '  clays;'  but  one  memory  after  another 
of  *  the  days  that  are  no  more '  coming  back,  we  put 
them  up  again;  and,  sitting  down,  talked  on  and  on 
till  arrested, by  the  sound  of  footsteps,  when,  looking 
out,  we  saw,  arm  in  ann,  and  clothed  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  Miss  Berwick  and  her  mother  pass  in  the 
direction  of  the  house.  The  former  was  the  nearer  to 
us,  and  we  were  surprised  at  the  change  in  her. 

Minta!  little  Minta!  the  blue-eyed  'girlie'  with 
her  fair  ringlets  streaming  to  her  waist  and  her  face 
filled  with  glee  and  wonder!  Our  tiny  Hebe,  and 
pipe-filler,  and  occasional  fire-stealer,  with  whom  we 
romped  and  rambled;  for  whom  we  made  odd  draw- 
ings by  the  score;  and  to  whom  we  told  tales  and 
trilled  ditties  beyond  all  computation!  Minta!  whom 
we  used  to  tease  morning,  noon,  and  night — calling 
her  our  'Peas-Blossom I  Cobweb!  Moth!  and  Mus- 
tard-Seed!' and  to  whom  we  had  written  dozens  of 
f  ooUsh  letters  from  our  studio  on  the  Pincian  Hill — 
thinking  her  still  a  child! 

Why,  she  was  now  a  tall,  graceful  yotmg  woman; 
her  hay-coloured  hair  simply  braided  on  either  side 
of  a  forehead  and  countenance  so  regular  and  noble 
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in  form,  and  so  pale  and  spiritual,  that  there  was 
brought  back  instantly  to  my  mind's  eye  one  of 
those  glorious  creations  of  ancient  sculpture  which 
I  had  gazed  on  almost  daily  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  stiU  with  ever-growing  wonder  and  delight  I 

(She  has  just  passed,  smiling  proudly,  and  with 
our  sleeping  babe  in  her  arms,  through  '  my  roomful 
of  rough  blockwork.*  0  God!  giye  power  to  these 
hands  to  fix  in  thy  fair  marble — for  the  good  and 
pleasuro  of  Thy  creatures — the  love,  beauty,  and 
grace  wherewith  Thou  hast  clothed  her !) 

We  had  but  risen  to  go  to  the  house  after  them, 
when,  having  learned  of  our  being  in  the  garden,  and 
hurrying  in  search  of  us,  she  reached  the  bower; 
and,  mingled  gladness  and  grief  filling  her  eyes  as 
with  sunny  dew,  clasped  a  hand  of  each,  and  waimly 
v.-elcomed  us. 

Following  her,  we  wero  soon  seated  in  the  old  par- 
lour; and  ere  long — while  the  bereaved  widow  sat 
beside,  silent  and  bowed  down—we  had  heard  from 
his  sister  the  touching  narrative  of  that  rapid  de- 
cline under  which  our  dear  companion  had  paled,  and 
withered,  and  died. 

And  with  soro  hearts  we  heard  it  Poor  Quintin ! 
In  that  very  chamber,  many  years  ago,  we  three 
had,  over  maps  and  books,  laid  out  all  our  traveUing. 
We  were  to  so  together,  and  study  together  the  most 
precious  woi&s  of  those 

*  Whose  itrong  hearts  beat  through  stone,  or  chaxged,  acaln* 
Cloth  threads  with  fire  of  sonls  electiioal.' 

But  while  Hunter  and  I,  in  due  time,  were  able  to 
carry  out  the  desisn,  changes  had  occurred  making 
others  more  dependent  on  his  labour;  and  Berwick 
had  to  renounce  his  long -cherished  dream,  and  re- 
main behind.    We  had,  however,  been  constant  cor- 
respondents, although  latterly  his  letters  had  been 
fewer,  though  not  less  cheeriuL   We  had  also  heard, 
from  himseS  and  others,  of  his  bein^  ill;  but  he  had 
always  been  strangely  delicate -lookmg,  even  when 
at  his  healthiest  and  gayest;  and,  in  our  excited  pro- 
spect of  returning  and  reknitting  the  old  brother- 
hood, we  perhaps  ^ve  less  weisht  to  the  mention  of 
sickness  than  we  should  have  done.     We  well  knew 
what  a  strain,  mental  and  bodily,  there  must  have 
been  to  produce  that  glorious  picture  by  which  he  so 
suddenly  leaped  into  his  throne — ^brinsing  the  success- 
following  fashionable  and  rich  into  nis  rooms;  and 
that  the  corresponding  reaction  must  have  been  dread- 
ful   But,  then,  he  would  rest  during  the  winter,  and 
in  the  spring  how  set  up  would  he  be  beside  the  mj 
mountams  and  blue  lochs  of  Scotland  1    Ah!  while 
we  jested  and  schemed,  he  was  gettinff  those  large 
eyes  and  hollow  cheeks,  and  being  shaken  bv  those 
cough-gusts,  of  which  we  had  just  heard.    While  we 
wero  engrossed  with  life,  and  new  subjects,  and  fame, 
and  fortune,  he  had  been  looking  into  the  other  world, 
girdine  Mmself  for  the  eternal  duties,  and  thinking 
less  of  a  name  among  men  than  the  invisible  gnat 
that  sans  in  his  quiet  chamber.     The  winter  had 
come,  and  he  was  at  rest.     Our  light  wanderings  on 
the  earth  were  ended.    He  had  gone  forth  on  that 
solemn  and  mysterious  journey  in  which  no  human 
eye  or  human  voice  could  follow  him. 

'  I  know  you  would  like  to  see  what  he  was  last 
working  at,'  said  Minta,  as,  hastily  drying  her  tears, 
she  led  the  way;  and  Hunter  and  I,  rising,  followed 
her,  murmuring  an  apology  to  the  silent  mother. 


'  Here  is  almost  everything  as  he  left  it,'  continued 
our  guide,  as  she  opened  the  door  of  what  had  once 
been  our  old  companion's  studio;  but  which  he  had 
latterly  slept  in — as,  no  longer  able  to  work  there,  he 
had  the  desire  to  be  at  least  in  the  place,  and  siu-- 
rounded  by  the  materials,  of  his  former  labour. 

*This,'  said  Minta,  as  she  xmfastened  the  sheet 
which  had  wrapped  the  easel  and  made  it  wraithlike, 
'was  to  be  his  next  picture;  and,  as  you  see,  it  is  hardly 
more  than  half  completed.' 

*  What  is  it?'  Hunter  asked. 

*He  called  it  "The  Mons  Victorialis,'"  she  an- 
swered;  *  and  if  you  turn  it  you  will  find  a  note  by 
him  on  the  back; — ^which  we  did.    It  was  this: — 

*  There  dwelt  a  certain  nation  close  to  the  ocean, 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  east,  among  whom  a 
writing  was  current,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Setb, 
concerning  tiie  Star  which  was  to  appear,  and  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  fother  to  son  through 
the  generations  of  learned  men.     For  twelve  of  the 
more  learned,  and  lovers  of  celestial  mysteries,  had 
elected  and  disposed  themselves  to  watch  for  that 
Star.     And  when  any  of  them  died,  his  son,  or  one 
of  his  kindred  who  was  found  of  that  mind,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.     And  they  were  called  Magi 
in  their  tongue,  because  they  donfied  God  in  silence 
and  inward  prajrer.     These,  therefore,  year  by  year, 
after  the  thrashing  out  of  the  com,  ascended  into 
a  certain  mountain,  caUed  in  their  langu&se  Mons 
Victorialis,  having  in  it  a  certain  cave  in  the  rock, 
and  most  grat^ul  and  pleasant  with  fountains  and 
choice  trees;  into  which  ascending,  and  bathing  them- 
selves, th^  prayed  and  praised  God  in  silence  three 
days.   Ana  uiis  they  did,  generation  after  veneration, 
ever  watching  lest  pieradventure  that  Star  of  beatitude 
should  arise  on  themselves.' 

Having  read  this  record  of  an  old  l^^d,  we  re- 
placed the  picture,  and  were  struck  with  it,  even  in 
its  unfinished  state. 

It  is  *  high  as  the  highest  peak*  of  this  '  mountain 
over  the  ocean,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  east;^ 
and  the  time  is  early  iiight,  when  the  stars  are  just 
beginning  to  be  seen.  Tma  had  been  so  subtly  man- 
aged by  Berwick,  that  we  found  ourselves  ere  long 
muttenng,  *Do  you  see  any  star?'  and  answering 
*  Yes,  there's  one,'  and  'yonder*s  one,'  and  'here's  one 
that  surely  was  not  there  before.'  There  are  three 
Figures  representing  three  of  these  silent  hereditary 
watdiers,  who,  judgmg  hy  the  rich  robes  and  precious 
gems  indicated,  are  of  lungly,  or  at  least  princely, 
rank.  On  the  left,  laid  in  a  hollow  between  t^o 
crags — ^with  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  over  which 
flows,  glacier-like,  a  gray  beard,  and  with  his  arms 
raised  over  tiie  rocks  on  either  side,  and  his  shrivelled 
hands  drooping  powerless— is  a  veiy  aced  man,  one 
who  may  be  sup^sed  to  have  watched  there  for  mora 
than  hiJf-a-century;  and  whom  we  would  take  to  be 
utterly  conquered  by  Time,  save  for  his  eyes,  which 
still  gleam  through  their  silvery  brows,  fixed  in  a 
patient  gaze  upon  one  quarter  of  the  heavens.  In  the 
centre,  and  with  hia  bsick  to  us,  a  second — ^with  short 
thick  hair  and  strong  frame,  and  apparently  in  th« 
vigour  of  manhood — ^lb  seated,  and,  with  folded  arms, 
looks  straightly  on  tfuU  way.  And  on  the  ri^ht  hand, 
almost  fronting  us — drawn  to  his  full  height  witlt 
expectation,  and  shading  his  piercins  eyes  with  on^ 
hand,  while  the  other  arm  is  stretdied  forth  witi 
outspread  fingers  that  seem  preparing  to  point  ai 
some  particu&ur  object  —  stands  a  youth,  of  nobl< 
form  and  features,  and  with  long  soft  locks  falUnj 
over  his  shouldws,  who,  as  if  his  seareh  had  com 
menced  that  very  hour,  gases  eagerly  and  hopefully 
into  the  sky. 
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t  is  a  pktnre  inducing  silence  and  spoctdation;  and 
etood  long  before  it  thoughtMly.     At  last  we 

iefi  it,  aod  1  was  taking  a  glance  at  some  new  casts 

in  the  roam,  when  Hunter  called  me;  and,  taming,  I 

inoad  him  gaang  at  an  object  over  the  mantelpiece 

iM  izutonUy  riveted  my  attention,  and  at  T^ich 

re  both  looked  for  a  long  while  without  any  louder 

:oicd  than  an  occasional  sigh. 
Within  a  small  silver  frame  there  seemed  floating 

icthe  air,  and  in  an  offered  position,  a  Hand — small, 

tiGQiaitely  shaped,  and  strangely  instinct  with  feeling 
od  eren  thought.  Ab  for  its  delicate  and  beautif m 
.^inir,  its  transparency,  and  its  subtlety  of  drawing 
Eid  blading,  I  had  never  seen  anything  approaching 
.;  sad  cannot  say  more  than  that  it  suggested  to  me 
t&e  QKiEt  faultless  marble,  tinted  with  a  faint  rose 
"f^dctioii;  but  it  possessed  a  softness  and  life  that  I 
eDtId  not  rememDier  even  any  approach  to  in  art 
Whose  is  thisf  Htmter  asked 

'(^tin'a,'answeredxMinta.  'That  was  the  last 
t%  h«  wrought  at;  and  he  put  some  touches  on  it 
«It  a  few  hours  before  his  death. ' 

'And  what  is  itf  I  inquired. 

'Wdl,  he  called  it  "The  Angel  Hand," '  she  repHed, 
'&d  always  held  that  he  had  seen  it;  but  it  was,  we 
xor,  one  of  the  results  of  his  great  weakness.' 

'^t  down  and  tell  us  about  it,  Minta,'  said  my 
c  JBpanioin;  and,  restine  near,  while  we  two  continued 
■^jaae,  ^e  gave  us  uie  following  exphuiation: — 

'F'JT  a  month  or  two  he  had  b^  unable  to  paint 
Ti^  than  a  few  minutes  every  day;  and,  when  the 
^^^hsrwas  fine,  he  generally  sat  in  his  chair  outside 
tif  window,  where  one  or  both  of  us  kept  him  com- 
^  lith  a  book  or  our  work. 

'Oae  krvely  day  in  June,  he  was  sitting  in  the  sun- 
p&«:  sod,  some  visitoia  having  called,  we  had  left 
^  alone,  and  remained  away  a  little  longer  than 
^-^  Our  frienda  bad  just  left,  and  I  was  passing 
iji4igh  here  to  join  him,  when  I  started  to  catch  the 
^-^sad  cl  his  voice,  calling,  in  a  low  earnest  tone, 

Mdther!  Minta!  auick!  quick!'' 

'  Qanctng  out,  I  oDeerved  that  he  sat  bent  forward, 
'pe  ttm  stretched  out  before  him,  and  his  thin  pale 
a%  ndiant  with  delight  and  surprise. 

'When  I  reached  him,  however,  his  expression 
'-au^  in  an  instant  to  one  of  disappointment.  He 
^  lock,  his  hand  f  eU  upon  his  knee,  and  he  mut- 

/'Gone!  liisflonel  Botlsawit!  Oh,  I  saw  and 

'I  dreaded  fever,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant; 
'^i  he  told  me  tha^  while  sitting  there  and  thinking 

\:f  his  coming  death  and  the  future,  his  mind,  even 
"'^i  he  was  sunonnded  by  Grod's  gifts  of  eoodness 
':A  beauty,  waa  beset  by  doubts;  that  tne  utter 
■-^ee  on  the  part  of  the  other  world — ^the  profoimd 
^^,  as  it  were,  that  the  Deity  and  His  Spirits 
*^t  towards  us — ^perplexed  him;  and  that,  overcome 
ThsaeBtsl  tRmble,  he  had  cried  out,  *'  Oh,  that  I 
'^  aee  or  fed  evidence  of  that  other  life !  H  angels 
^aWt,  is  there  none  to  pity  me?" 

"'And  I  held  out  my  hand,  Minta,"  he  said  so- 
-^s^;  *'amd  it  teas  taten,  and  clasped,  and  held, 
^%  iHS  Ahgel  Hand,  mv  dear  sister!  The  Angel 
^i*.'— I  wish  yon  could  have  seen  it" 

'Thai  heanzionsly  asked  to  be  helped  in,  and  took 
--^  old  pboe  at  the  easeL  We  will  never  forget  the 
-•y^em  look  he  gave  at  his  brushes  and  palette;  but, 
'^^'^^!^  after  a  ahort  prayer,  he  commenced  that, 
'-^  VMed  si  it  a  little  eveiy  day.  As  I  have  said, 
'^  frjOi^ed  it  but  a  few  hours  before  his  death;  and 

•  vu  the  only  time  we  ever  saw  him  appear  satis- 

''•»iihit' 


Here  Minta  paused;  and  we  both  said,  *  It  is  very 
strange!' 

*  It  must  have  been  a  delusion  induced  by  his  great 
weakness,  the  doctor  thinks.' 

Hunter  shook  his  head. 

*  But  something  very  singular  happened  connected 
with  it,  lust  as  he  was  leaving  us,'  she  continued. 
*  He  had  been  told,  and  indeed  felt,  that  his  hour  was 
come;  and  he  called  us  all  round  his  bed,  and,  sitting 
up,  kissed  us,  and  bode  us  farewell — shaking  hands 
with  the  doctor  and  the  servants.  Then,  while  I 
supported  him,  he  bent  a  little  forward,  and,  stretching 
out  his  arm  before  him,  held  his  hand  for  a  few 
moments,  trembling  as  if  with  expectation.  Suddenly, 
we  all  saw  it  half  close  and  become  steady,  as  if  it 
had  been  caught  by  another  hand, — when  his  face 
lighted  up  wiui  inexpressible  satisfaction,  and,  sink- 
ing back,  he  left  us ! ' 

DREDGING  DAYS. 

KbadebI  have  you  ever  dredged?  I  have;— and  never 
will  I  forget  those  joyous  days.  They  are  marked  with 
red  letters  in  my  mind's  oalendar.  Those  dredging  days 
cause  to  me  as  little  oases  in  the  desert -like  common- 
places of  life.  They  came  and  went;  but  the  sweet  remem- 
br&ncas  still  remain  with  me.  The  oases'  palm  still  shades, 
and  the  bubbling  spring  still  supplies  its  gushing  sCream 
to  refresh  me  in  my  toUing  march  through  life.  For  months 
the  city's  smoke  and  the  city's  roar  are  about  me.  The 
morning  and  the  evening  have  the  same  monotonous  story 
repeated—that  of  a  day's  work  begun  and  a  day's  work 
ended;  and  thus  weary  weeks  and  months  pass  away. 

How  happy  is  it  to  one  so  engaged  to  leave  the  moil 
and  turmoil  of  business  behind,  and  seek  the  pleasures  of 
a  day's  dredging! 

But  methinks  I  see  some  reader  onrl  the  lip  and  ask 
the  sneering  question,  '  Dredging  I   What's  the  use  of  it  T 

To  such  I  answer, — If  you  want  the  excitement  of  a 
gambling  saloon  without  its  sin;  your  body  renovated 
without  dootor^s  cure  or  apothecary's  drugs;  your  mind 
lifted  above  the  carking  cares  of  life,— ia  cdiort,  if  you 
want  a  day  of  the  highest  pleasure  and  of  the  noblest 
good,  spend  that  day  in  dredging.  Suppose  we  have  a 
dredging  excursion  in  each  other's  company,  just  to  see 
if  we  can  spend  the  day  profitably  and  happily.  The 
morning  sun  finds  us  awake  and  ready  for  our  work. 
Snatching  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  laying  in  a  atore  of 
food  as  sea'Stores,  let  us  away  to  the  boats. 

The  scene  is  magnificent.  Our  place  for  dredging  is  on 
the  lovely  Frith  of  Clyde;  and  yonder,  opposite  to  us,  rises 
the  lofty  Goatfell  in  silent  grandeur  and  majesty.  As 
yet  the  mists  of  morning  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  towering 
giant  and  flood  the  valleys  in  their  embrace.  Away  in 
the  far  distance  stands,  sentinel-like,  the  Craig  of  Ailsa; 
and  trending  to  our  left  is  the  Ayrshire  coast,  speckled 
with  woods  and  fields.  Looking  over  the  side,  we  see  deep 
down  into  the  ocean,  which  appears  to  be  absent  alto- 
gether, giving  us  the  idea  that  om*  boat  is  suspended  in 
the  air— so  silent,  calm,  and  transparent  does  the  water 
appear. 

The  rooky  bottom  is  covered  with  long,  tangled  sea- 
weed, which  waves  like  a  miniature  forest.  Darting  out 
and  in  may  be  seen  the  little  rock-fish;  while,  here  and 
there,  large  star-fish  and  urchins  browse  upon  the  sea- 
grass. 

But  we  must  go  further  from  the  shore;  and  as  we 
slowly  puU  out  into  the  bay,  I  will  inform  you  of  the 
requirements  for  dredging.   As  regards  the  dredge,  it  is 
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aboat  two  feet  long  hj  one  foot  and  a-half  deep,  and  five 
inches  wide  at  the  month.  In  form  it  if  like  a  oazpet-bag, 
with  a  little  alteration  made  to  encore  etrength.  The 
doth  of  the  carpet-bag  ia  replaoed  by  the  net,  which  is 
made  of  strong  cord,  wrought  into  eloee  meshes.  This 
bag-net  is  tied  on  with  thongs  to  an  iron  framework, 
which  may  be  represented  as  the  mouth  of  the  carpet- 
bag. In  the  dredge  there  are  no  hinges  to  eihat,  so  that 
the  month  is  always  open;  but  from  the  ends  where  the 
hinges  should  be  long  handles  are  joined,  which,  meeting 
in  the  centre,  form  a  ring  to  which  the  rope  is  attached. 
The  edges  are  inclined  outwards,  that  they  may  scrape 
the  bottom.  Do  you  wonder  why  we  have  a  basket  of 
bottles  with  us?  They  are  for  holding  our  live  stock, 
which  we  hope  to  bring  up  in  the  dredge.  As  yon  see, 
they  are  packed  in  a  basket  for  convenience  of  carriage, 
and  also  to  keep  them  from  knocking  each  other  to 
pieces.  These  are  the  only  things  you  need  trouble  your- 
self with  when  dredging.  We  are  now  a  good  distance 
from  the  shore;  suppose  wo  throw  over  the  dredge.  Well, 
then,  pass  up  the  rope,  and  while  doing  so  take  care 
you  do  not  pass  yourself  over  the  side.  Observe,  I  tie 
one  end  of  the  rope  round  the  handle  of  the  dredge, 
while  the  other  end  is  passed  round  a  seat;  and  now  we 
win  consign  the  dredge  to  the  deep,  with  many  hearty 
wishes  for  its  suecess.  For  half -an-hour  we  shall  have  to 
pull  about,  as  it  will  require  that  time  before  there  is  any 
chance  of  the  dredge  being  filled.  Bend  to  yoor  oars  now, 
and  move  along.  Ton  think  it  easy  work  T  Wait  till  the 
dredge  begins  to  scrape,  and  then  you  will  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  headway.  Pkss  out  more  rope;  there  are 
fifteen  fathoms  of  water  here,  and  we  shall  require  about 
thirty  fathoms  before  the  dredge  will  fall  into  the  right 
position  for  scraping.  Do  you  not  begin  to  feel  the  anchor" 
ing  process  of  the  dredge?  It  is  now  tearing  up  the  bottom 
and  filling  its  capacious  maw.  Pull  away,  therefore;  and 
as  we  move  aloii^  let  us  have  a  chat  on  Natural  History. 

Altogether  ignorant  of  Natural  History,  say  you?  Tet 
you  have  been  at  school,  and  received  the  elonents  of  a 
good  educati(m.  Perhaps  yon  may  have  f  oigotten,  and  been 
not  unwilling  to  forget,  your  Latin,  your  Greek,  and  your 
mathematics;  and  possibly  you  may  be  thinking  that  these 
studies  have  been  of  little  use  to  you.  Engaged  as  you 
are,  it  may  be  so.  But  as  a  study  calculated  to  give 
tenaoity  to  the  mind,  combined  with  pleasure,  and  to 
prepare  the  student  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  while 
gratifying  his  love  of  the  grand  and  the  good,  let  me 
recommend  Natural  History.  Let  it  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  and  made  as  important  an  element  as  grammar 
and  arithmetio,  and  I  doubt  not  a  great  advance  will  be 
made  in  the  education  of  the  yonng. 

What!  are  you  tired?  Tis  time,  then,  to  pull  up  the 
dredge;  and  now  pass  those  bottles  this  way,  and  stow 
these  coats  carefully  past.  By  the  difficulty  in  moving 
the  boat,  I  may  prophesy  a  good  haul.  Heave  I  ho! 
Hand  over  hand,  and  in  oomee  the  rope.  Tliis  is  the  hard 
work;  but  there  are  glorious  hopes  exdted.  The  dredge 
is  full.  There  can  be  no  donbt  of  that.  Look  I  the  dredge 
is  near  the  top,  but  there  is  a  dirty  haae  in  the  water  round 
it.  Now  for  our  first  dredgefuL  Heave  1  hot  One  last 
heave,  and  then  over  with  it  on  the  board;  and  lo !  sand, 
and  notUng  bnt  sand,  is  to  be  seen.  We  have  struck  the 
wrong  place,  and  for  the  last  half -hour  have  been  plough- 
ing a  sand-bank.  Never  mind;  '  better  luck  next  time;' 
so  again  thimrovar  the  dredge;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we 
shall  have  a  torn  at  the  heap  of  sand. 

With  the  exception  of  an  old  shell  ortwo  and  m  fbw 


pieceaof  sea-weed,  our  labour  has  been  Sn  vain.  Butwh&t 
old  shell  is  this  ?  It  is  the  Cpprina  JtUmtU^a:  and,  as  yon 
may  see,  the  outer  sldn  or  epidermia  ia  worn  off.    When 
this  shell  lived,  our  island  was  colder  and  lower  in  the 
world  than  it  is  now.    By  the  presence  of  this  shell  and  a 
number  of  others  in  the  raised  beaches  around  oar  coast, 
we  are  informed  that  the  seas  in  which  they  lived  partook 
of  the  icy  coldness  of  the  north.  We  do  not  get  them  Hy- 
ing now  about  our  shores;  but  they  may  be  had  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Arctic  seas,  where  the  bergs  move  their 
glistening  peaks,  and  the  intrepid  mariner  follows  the 
whale.   Along  the  coast  you  may  notice  bold  escarpments 
of  rooks,  rising  steep  above  the  waves,  presenting  in 
some  places  the  appearance  of  a  flight  at  stairs.    This 
is  the  ancient  ooait  line,  marking  the  height  to  which 
the  tea  rose  when  this   shell   lived  in   these  waters. 
We  conclude  from  the  present  hahitat  of  these  boreal 
shells  that  the  seas  which  surrounded  Britain  at  one 
timo  were  covered  with  floating  beigs,  and  peopled  with 
animals  peculiar  to  the  Arctic  2one.    But  we  cannot 
wait  longer  over  this  shell,  though  we  should  like  to 
tell  you  of  the  time  in  which  it  lived.    Our  purpose 
now  is  to  describe  what  living  animals  we  may  bring  up. 
Resign  the  card  for  a  minute,  and  come  to  the  stem, 
and  assist  in  pulling  in  the  dredge.    Make  all  ready;  and 
with  a  long  pull  bring  it  to  the  top,  and  with  a  strong 
pull  land  it  on  the  boardi   Oapsise  it,  and  gaze  upon  the 
spoil.    Do  you  see  that  glorious  spread?    Talk  of  Bumx>- 
tuous  feasts  and  exciting  scenes !    Could  they  beat  that? 
But  be  sharp.    Over  with  the  dredge  and  catch  that 
moving  whelk.    Do  you  wonder  at  that  shell  working 
its  way  so  rapidly  across  the  board  ?   Ton  have  seen  the 
whelk  movjmg  along  the  sand  and  leaving  a  long  trail 
behind  it;  but  never  did  you,  and  never  will  yon«  see  it 
moving  so  fast;  for  see,  it  is  not  a  whelk,  but  a  lobster- 
like animal  that  inhabits  it.  See  how  he  draws  in  his  legs 
and  horns  when  you  touch  him.    Glosely  examine  him, 
and  you  may  notice  a  difference  in  the  sice  of  the  large 
toes.    The  one  is  much  smaller  than  the  other.    What 
use  does  this  serve?   Just  watch  when  he  draws  in  his 
body  and  you  will  find  the  larger  toe  croasing  over  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  and  protecting  the  smaller  toes.  Now^ 
if  both  toes  were  Urge,  they  would  interfere  with  each 
other.    Is  not  this  a  wonderful  adaptation  for  its  pioieo* 
tion?    You  want  to  know  the  animal's  name?    It  is  th< 
Fagurua  Bemhardut,  or  hermit  crab.    If  you  pull  it  oul 
of  its  aheH,  the  hinder  part  will  be  found  quite  soft  an< 
unprotected.    By  getting  into  a  hard  shell,  it  is  free  f ron 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  When  it  grows  too  largo  foi 
its  shell,  it  looks  out  for  another;  and  often,  in  thes 
searches  after  lodgings,  amusing  fights  taJce  place,  au* 
very  often  terrible  battles  between  rival  hermita.    YThei 
one  hermit  envies  the  house  of  another,  a  rc^palar  batti 
begins,  and  usually  might  against  right  triumphs.     Th 
weaker  crab  is  pulled  out;  and  its  stronger  brother,  vrhi| 
ping  its  tail  from  the  shell,  pops  it  into  its  ueighboui^ 
one,  and  then  walks  away  with  its  new  poaseesioxi,  lea^ 
ing  its  old  house  for  the  vanquished. 

There  are  also  several  star-fish  among  the  sea'Wce< 
Take  care  how  you  separate  them;  for  they  are  Tery  bri 
tie,  and  always  ready  to  dismember  and  break  into  piece 
Is  not  that  a  beautiful  one,  with  the  five  thiji  rays  join< 
on  to  a  round  centre  disc?  The  rays  ara  oovered  wil 
fringes,  which  give  them  a  graceful  appearance  sw  ti 
animal  throws  itself  into  vaiioua  forms.  This  is  one  i 
the  Ophioeoma;  and  that  other  kind,  whidh  luus  ▼ery  U 
and  short  fringes  proceeding  from  the  rays,  is  one  of  tl 
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Ofkmn.  HaI  hen  ii  m  magnifioent  tpooimen  of  the 
SukiUr.  Look!  it  has  twelve  njB,  while  the  others  have 
odj  fim  Plaee  it  in  the  water,  and  watch  the  long 
ntkta  moling  on  its  under  nirface.  Theae  are  the 
<apDi  of  looomotioii;  and  if  joa  watch  carefully  when 
tkcf  an  oofing  up  the  aides  of  the  glass,  the  small  sack- 
en  naj  be  seen  teldng  hold,  and  the  body  is  raised  a 
Mb;  tiisii  a  few  of  them  detach  and  fix  higher  np; 
ad  Hm  pressss  k  oootinTied  till  the  animal  has  gained 
the  pm&m  it  desireB.  The  two  former  star-fish  move 
bj  their  spines;  but  thia  and  a  number  of  others  move 
bjadun.  We  are  xeady  now  for  another  haul;  so,  clear 
ofcrbovd  the  nselesB  material,  and  put  the  shells  into 
iIh  botUes  for  examination  at  home.  Here  comes  the 
Mce;  and  this  time  wo  have  not  a  large  assortment. 
Ody  one  urchin  and  a  tiny  fishi  We  must  go  farther  oat» 
i»Te?er,  between  these  two  islands;  and  there  we  may 
^e  for  better  saooeas.  Thia  is  the  spot  to  heave  the 
Indge;  and  now,  while  it  is  filling,  we  may  lunch,  and 
i]9o  exnuDe  thisurciiin.  Hand  us  up  that  bottle,  and  we 
M  ^aee  the  urehia  in  the  water  and  watch  its  perf orm- 
laaa  *Tis  a  eommco  EdUfUu  Spkara,  It  is  round  in 
sb^  flattened  a  little  on  the  under  surface— the  whole 
^^  eorered  with  spinfls.  When  you  rub  these  off,  you 
-^TDoiiee  that  the  globe  may  be  divided  into  five  equal 
;vti  by  five  ribs,  which  originate  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sjbbL  Rnnning  along  the  edges  or  joinings  of  these  ribs 
<R  anil  pons,  having  a  connection  with  the  interior.  If 
;«a  vatdi  for  a  few  seconds  when  the  animal  is  in  the 
^^^,  there  will  be  protruded  little  thread-like  bodies, 
hm^  a  dreolar  disc  which  acts  as  a  sucker.  When  they 
tndi  the  ade  of  the  bottle,  the  animal  holds  fast,  and  is 
>^tonove  and  even  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  vesseL 
Uit  Bot  sstonishing  that  these  small  suckers  are  able  to 
■>ptad  the  heavy  urchin?  But  just  consider  the  number 
^  tiita.  ISkece  are  five  ribs  having  on  each  side  a  row 
^  theae  poras  thna  making  ten  rows.  On  each  side  of 
tteabi,  from  the  under  to  the  upper  part,  there  are  186 
P>inof  pons,  having  a  sucker  from  each  pair— making 
^dl l,8tt  ancken  in  one  animal !  Thus  you* see  what 
8  lacb  ia  the  stni^gth  of  each  soflker  it  makes  up  in 
aaber. 

If  nr  time  were  not  diort^  I  nught  tell  yon  of  the 

vnierfol  mouth  whidh  this  animal  possesses.    You  will 

^bovever,  in  comparing  this  star-fish  with  the  urchin, 

^  there  is  a  dose  xeaemblanoe  between  them.  Why, 

7«Q  sdiht  take  the  AtUriM  (one  of  the  atar^fish  having 

*3^),  aad,  bendiiig  the  five  r^ys  baekwards  till  they 

B<(tia  the  entre,  imagine  that'the  spaces  between  each 

1^  wen  bmly  joined.  This  woold  make  the  outline  of 

m  v^in,   ffoBi  tl^  aides  of  the  rays  you  may  also 

■^¥B^  the  SQckera  proceeding  as  in  the  uzuhin;  and 

^  7M  have  a  star-fish  changed  to  an  urchin.    In  your 

^^  <f  Katuze,  yon  will  find  a  great  many  examplea 

'^  ^  reeonenoe  to  a  common  plan.    There  ia  aeen  a 

t^t  aajty  of  deaign  pervading  all  dasaes  of  animals, 

*^  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  the  great  Master  Boilder 

^''^^  the  types  on  which  all  animate  existence  is 

^[>a«d.  He  eoneeftved  the  plan,  and,  leaving  nothing  to 

^^^  VTOQ^  out  an  the  minutest  details.   The  type 

**  *U  Oese  star-fiaih  and  uxuhins  belong  is  the  Badi- 

||^<«bnaiBg  those  animals  that  have  parts  radiating 

^Aecntn.  llda  fish  ia  the  ^Syn^iMKAiis  iicut,  or  pipe- 

^  Wki«i  to  the  vertebrate  type  of  animaU 

/^  <Ke  ether  poU  of  the  dradge!    But^  my  dear 

r^  what  is  wnmg?    You  feel  unwell?    I  have  no 

''^  of  that;  and  your  lunch,  taken  so  recentiy,  will  tell . 


greatly  against  your  recovery  in  this  stiff  breese,  which, 
heaving  the  boat,  distarbs  yoor  stomach,  and  you  are  in 
for  sea-sickness.  But  if  you  want  ashore  we  must  first 
get  the  dredge  on  board.  Here  it  is,  and  a  good  haul  this 
time.  EolUf  Doria,  Aplytia^  Lima,  and  a  number  of  other 
molluscs,  with  a  few  crabs  and  atar-fiah. 

But  you  can  stay  no  longer.  Put  them  into  your  bottles, 
and  now  for  the  shore.  When  you  get  home,  examine 
them  carefully,  and  perhaps  you  may  discover  new  beau- 
ties. You  are  now  landed;  and  may  I  ask  you  how  you 
have  enjoyed  yourself  7  Was  there  not  healthy  exercise 
for  the  body,  excitement  and  information  for  the  mind, 
and  for  the  cares  of  life  a  brief  interval  of  oblivion? 
Have  you  not,  my  friend,  had  a  joyous  day  ?  '  Ay,'  you 
answer  dolefully, '  I  have  had  all  that— and  more.'  Ah ! 
yes;  you  had  sea-sickness.  But  you  will  get  better  soon, 
and  by  the  time  we  have  another  excursion  you  may  be 
able  to  stand  the  sea  better;  so,  for  the  present^  good-by. 


THB£E  SCENES. 

I. 
MsnuLT  glided  adown  the  tiver  Emily  Bay  and  i; 
Each  at  the  other  a-glauclng  ever,  laughing  with  love-lit  eye; 
Happy  aa  life  and  lore  could  make  na,  gliding  adown  the  etream— 
Thinking  not  aught  would  ever  awake  ua  out  of  our  bright 

young  dream. 
'  Emily,  love!  is  life  not  blissHoyoua  on  every  hand  t 
Can  it  be  better,  brighter  than  this,  even  In  EdenlandT* 

n. 

Ah !  sadly  gliding  adown  the  river  went  Emily  Bay  and  I, 

With  eyea  a-gUsten  and  Ilpe  a-quiver,  gaaing  Into  the  aky^ 

Wistfully  gaaing.  heavily  aighing,  gliding  along  our  way; 

Oalmly  the  erlmaon  eve  was  dying— so  waa  Bnily  Bay. 

Carefully  wrapped  on  a  pillow,  recUnlng,  folding  her  hands  on 
her  knee, 

Sweet,  good  words,  to  a  soul  repining,  softly  ahe  breathed  to  me: 

'Ah,  Willie,  Willie  I  what  changes  come  o'er  us,  even  in  one 
short  year  t 

WeU  that  we  know  not  the  trials  before  us  during  oar  pilgri- 
mage here. 

Only  last  aummer,  how  happy  were  wet— pleaaore  on  every  hand. 

We  thought  ooraelvea  bleased  aa  the  angels  could  be,  even  in 
Edenlandl 

Faded  with  health  haa  the  bright  fllualon  I— maybe  *tia  bettor  bo. 

Happlneas  here  is  a  dream— a  delusion;  and  I  am  willing  to  go. 

O'er  the  daric  swellings  of  Jordan'a  billow,  hopeful,  my  apirit 
ahallbear. 

On  to  the  realma  of  the  rigfateoos*  WUlle  1  end  you'll  cobm  and 
meet  me  there. 

Beckoning  to  us,  on  that  bright  shore,  loving  and  lost  onea  atand ; 

Oh  1  to  be  with  them,  to  sorrow  no  more,  for  ever  in  Edenland  I 

HL 
Once  again  I  waa  on  that  river,  dreamily  drifting  on. 
With  eyea  a-gllsten  and  Upa  a-quiver— Emily  Bay  waa  gone  I 
The  wlnda  mightblow  and  the  watera  roll— little  it  mattered  now; 
Sorrow  lay  heavy  on  my  aonl— aadneaa  was  on  my  brow. 
I  was  80  lonely;  and  oh,  how  weary  I  longing  to  be  away- 
life  aeemed  a  wUdemeaa,  dark  anddieazy,  wanting  my  Emily 

Bay. 
Bat  the  atara  ahone  oat»  andsra  I  wist  came  peace--I  know  not 

how; 
And  the  lady-moon  looked  down  and  kissed  the  sadnsas  from 

my  brow. 
I  know  that  my  love  is  weU  and  blest,  ssfe*mid  the  aD8«14iand, 

With  the  loved  and  lest  who  have  gone  to  lesl  in  the  happy 
Edenlandl  .  -, 
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FASHION. 

Fashion — frivolity,  whim,  caprice  in  modes  and 
manners!  What  can  be  more  contemptible?  It  ori- 
ginates nobody  knows  exactly  how  or  where — ^like  a 
fitful  breese  bending  for  the  time  everything  silly  in 
one  direction.  Its  influence  is  not  deep,  bat  extensive 
— spreading,  in  widening  circles,  from  some  indefinite 
centre.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  merely  a 
crotchet  of  tailors,  milliners,  et  hoc  genua  omne,  and 
too  trifling  for  serious  consideration.  It  is  difficult 
to  treat  with  uiy  respect  the  cUctum  which  condemns 
as  unsightly  the  hat  or  coat  which  last  month  was 
declared  handsome  and  most  becoming.  Yet  such  is 
fashion!  And  though  staid  philosophers  can  see  no 
reason  in  it,  it  may  have  some  foundation  in  reason 
after  alL  One  striking  circnmstance  is  to  be  remarked 
in  fashion.  It  is  an  influence  that  afiects  only  civilised 
communities,  and  even  in  them  has  power  chiefly 
over  the  diviner  sex.  Savages,  barbarians^  and  se- 
cluded races  have  fixed  tastes.  There  is  no  fickle- 
ness of  fashion — ^no  ephemeral  vagaries — among  them. 
They  deck  and  deport  themselves  in  the  same  style, 
without  variation,  from  age  to  age.  The  modes  and 
habits  are  stereotyped  where  mind  is  stagnant  Pro- 
gressive nations  alone  are  votaries  of  fashion.  Fashion, 
though  not  progressive  but  rotary,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  social  progress.  It  is  sn  instinctive,  rest- 
less love  of  change  with  which,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, the  human  mind  is  beset,  apparently  to  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  hopelessly  stationary.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  provinonal  endowment,  vouchsafed  to  hold 
the  place  of  true  taste  and  active  intelligence  till  these 
be  suffidentiy  cultivated  to  secure  their  growth.  De- 
votion to  fashion  is  not  a  common  accompaniment  of 
taste  or  intelligence,  though  it  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure a  substitute  for  them.  In  fact,  fashion  has  most 
influence  over  those  whose  taste  is  least  developed,  or 
whose  intellect  is  not  vigorous.  The  more  fashion  the 
less  taste  or  sense.  Good  sense  and  taste  dictate  the 
choice  of  dress  suitable  to  each  individual's  style  of 
features  and  complexion.  Ftohion  disregards  all  such 
considerations,  and  imposes  a  uniformity  of  shape  and 
colour  on  all  her  giddy  train.  The  full  face  and  the 
thin  must  alike  be  surmounted  by  a  bonnet  mons- 
trously large  for  the  one  or  ridiculously  small  for  the 
other,  according  as  the  ample  or  diminutive  size  may 
be  the  rage.  Colours  are  used  or  misused  with  the 
same  utter  want  of  discrimination.  If  blue  is  fashion- 
able, it  is  worn  not  only  by  the  blonde,  whom  it  be- 
comes, but  by  the  pea-green  visaged,  whom  it  makes 
frightfuL  If  a  dirty  cinnamon — ^which  suits  no  com- 
plexion—finds favour  (as  at  present),  everybody  must 
display  the  ugly  hue  or  be  voted  unfashionable. 

But  better  far  the  frivolities  of  fashion  than  fos- 
silised habits  and  petrified  ideas.  If  a  man  has  not 
native  taste  enough  to  keep  his  person,  his  attire, 
and  surroundings  in  good  order  and  pleasant  fresh- 
ness, the  next  best  thing  is  that  he  should  do  so  in 
emulation  of  others.  If  he  will  not  cast  aside  seedy 
clothes  because  of  their  seediness,  it  is  well  that  I 


he  should  do  it  to  be  like  his  neighbours.  But  the 
truth  is,  most  men  would  make  few  changes,  either 
for  the  one  reason  or  the  other,  if  left  to  themselves. 
It  is  the  '  women  folk'  who  chiefly,  for  good  or  evil, 
enforce  and  cany  out  the  dictates  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit  in  matters  of  taste.  It  is  they  who  are  contin- 
ually condemning  capital  wardrobes  as  rubbish  not 
fit  to  be  worn,  only  because  something  newer  is  *  oat' 
It  is  they  who  remorselessly  consign  to  the  broker  or 
the  pauper  garments  and  equipments  which  the  owner 
has  hardly  had  time  to  get  used  to,  for  no  better  rea* 
son  than  that  articles  of  a  diflerent  style  are  now  the 
vogue.  How  many  a  husband  and  jbther  is  teased 
to  irritation  at  his  own  fireside  about  that '  frightful 
waistcoat'  and  '  horrid  hat,'  and  implored  to  throw 
them  aside  before  their  new  gloss  is  off!  Not  that 
they  are  either  horrid  or  frightfuL  Quite  the  reverse. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  when  papa  got  them 
(only  a  few  weeks  ago),  that  they  were  '  quite  the 
thing.'  But  then  they  were  fashionable;  now  they 
are  out  of  date,  for  (and  this  is  thought  oonclusiye) 
shapes  altogether  different  are  now  worn  by  stylish 
people — said  people  being,  in  his  estimation,  geese ! 

But  aU  this,  nevertheless,  influences  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  make  a  change  often  when  he  would  not 
otherwise  think  of  it;  and  has  also  the  good  effect  of 
inducing  him  to  part  with  articles,  while  they  are  yet 
good  and  serviceable,  for  little  or  nothing,  to  rear-ranlv 
men  without  the  means  of  purchasing  what  is  new. 
Miss  and  tnailA.m^  too,  are  instigated  by  fashion  to 
make  perquisites  or  charitable  donations  of  many  a 
'love  of  a  bonnet,'  neither  crushed  nor  faded,  but 
only  superseded  by  a  newer  '  love.'  Nurse-maid  and 
cook  can  thus  walk  in  the  steps  of  mistress,  only  a  few 
steps  behind,  in  the  fantastic  ways  of  fashion.  Ever 
the  poor  char-woman  and  the  dependent  on  alms  can, 
in  due  course,  have  scientific  stays,  and  dresses  that 
stick  out,  when  their  betters— ^te  be  fashionable — ^have 
done  with  them  long  before  they  are  useless. 

No  doubt  this  dispersive  influence  tends  to  extra- 
vagance more  than  to  economy.  But  a  propensity  to 
extravagance  may  be  so  regulated  and  restrained  as 
to  produce  wholesome  activity;  while  economy  is  s,\)t 
to  degenerate  into  selfish  parsimony,  and,  in  tho  end, 
sink  into  slothful  torpor.  Thus,  fashion,  though  con- 
temptible enough  in  itself,  is  by  no  means  contempti- 
ble in  its  effects.  Its  silly  vagaries  provoke  the  scorn 
of  all  who  judge  of  things  by  strict  utilitarianism,  or 
who  possess  taste  sufficient  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  truly  beautiful  and  mere  novelty.  The  scorn 
is  intensified  when  it  is  perceived  that  even  real  no- 
Yeity  can  seldom  be  claimed  for  things  fashionable 
The  broad  brim  and  the  narrow,  the  high  crown  and 
the  low,  alternate  with  each  other  in  hata,  just  as 
the  short  waist  and  the  long,  the  tight  sleeve  and 
the  wide,  do  in  coats  and  dresses — without  any  ma- 
terial difference  at  one  time  from  another.  And  so 
of  every  caprioe  of  fashion.  It  is  but  a  return  from 
the  recent  and  familiar  to  the  obsolete  and  half  for- 
gotten; and  then,  again,  from  that  to  the  other,  or 
something  else — resuscitated,  with  slight  change  of 
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knUf  from  the  sepulchre  of  buried  f olliee.  In  tiie 
moDster  crinoUnea  of  the  preaent  day  we  have  a  re* 
prudoction— with  some  chimge  but  no  hnprovement 
—d  the  hoops  of  onr  greaf-grandmoihera.  These, 
i^'un,  were  only  a  restoration  of  an  absurdity  pre- 
Talent  in  the  Tudor  times;  and  nobody  con  tell  now 
often  before.  High-heelod  shoes  are  out  at  present; 
l«t  their  torn  is  coming — not  for  the  first  time  or  tho 
!25t  Erery  such  change  must,  per  forte,  be  borne 
vith  patience;  but  let  ns  pray  that  we  may  never 
Iwtiied  witii  the  intolerable  affliction  of  hair-powder 
ud  pomatum!  Even  pig-tails  and  patches  would  be 
nkome  in  compariaon. 

Nature,  in  her  outwaitl  aspects,  gives  no  ooonte- 
aaooe  to  this  incessant  ccavmg  for  chang&  From 
year  to  year,  and  from  a^e  to  age,  she  presents  the 
same  forms  of  beauty  ana  grandeur  to  human  obser- 
nckn— the  same  combinations  of  marvellous  power, 
wiadom,  and  beneficence,  to  move  our  admiration  and 
omister  to  onr  delight.  Not  to  speak  of  the  splen- 
doiin  of  nm,  moon,  and  stars — ^which  we  may  suppose 
tobewccMftrily  invariable,  and  not  specially  deSsigned 
to  gntify  onr  love  of  magnificence— ftiere  are  stiU  in- 
Biaaable  obiectB  which  nave  seemingly  been  created 
bantifol  with  express  reference  to  our  i^preciative 
pwers,  or  these  to  them;  and  yot  they  never  change 
ur  are  place  to  newer  objects.  Witness  the  rose 
Wding  and  blowing  now  as  it  did  in  Sharon  and 
tiKgudens  of  Damascus  three  thousand  years  ago  I 
Witness  the  *  lilies  of  the  field'  blooming  just  as  when 
^  vas  declared,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that 
'Soknum  in  iJl  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
')( these!*  The  violet  still  displays  its  gold  and  purple 
a  tite  sune  perfect  harmony  of  complimentary  col- 
«u«,  sad  the  same  clover-leaf-like  form  of  corolla; 
ad  still,  unvairingly,  its  bright  eye  is  marked  off 
ad  shaded  by  snarpfy-pencill^  dark  eyelashes  as  of 
TOR.  Nature — ^the  Supreme  Intelligence  ttrorking  in 
N'ltQie-Hnakes  perfect  work;  but  repeats  the  same 
fcRDs  and  combinations  with  persistent  consistency. 
WlkcQ  human  taste  and  skill  advance  far  they  become 
^penistent,  and  create  forms  of  loveliness  never 
«^aTwoned  from  the  mere  desire^  for  change.  The 
Kolptore  and  the  architecture  of  ancient  Greece  once 
Wwiated,  are  never  aet  aside  for  crude  novelties. 
lAcy  STB  tike  consummate  flowers  of  a  tasteful  peo- 
ple s  nuturi^  of  taste;  and  will  survive  all  the  vids- 
otades  ol  faudon  and  fldl  the  barbarisms  of  innovation. 


HOLDING  UP  THE  MIRROR  AT  FOGGYTON. 

Wi  in  FSoflnyton  are  mostly  oonneeted  with  the  iron 
nd  eoai  iatereata;  and  our  amnsements  for  a  long  time 
rousted  principally  of  periodical  matches,  which  used  to 
take  ^Me  between  the  hull-dogs  of  the  town,  ooeaaionally 
(Ji?enified  by  matehea  between  the  mastera  of  the  dogs 
vhen  the  dispute  aa  to  the  relative  merita  of  the  animals 
noihii^. 

Of  eoona,  we  have  a  Mecbasiea^  Institution;  on  the 
pUtfofm  of  whi^  a  reckless  party—in  a  withered  dress 
^  white  pocket -handkexchief,  and  fortified  with  a 
'■B^hottoned  diair,  nmnd  table,  and  tumbler  of  spring 
*"^Q^-*oiioa  attempted  a  lecture  on  mesmerism  and  the 
^BJlDBK-faa.  He  aoooeeded  in  putting  one  Noah  Barker, 
t  Weolcan  puddkr,  mder  the  influence  of  the  gas;  and 
^'"'wifttsly  afterwaids  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  experi- 
''''■^the  effect  upon  Koah  being  to  rouse  all  the  passion 
^  pesitisai  which  had  before  lain  dormant,  causing  him 
to  v«&t  it  upon  the  trnfortonate  lecturer.  He  (the  lec> 
^)  was  nscued,  learing  the  tails  of  his  dieas  coat  and 
^«  vlBts  pocket-handkerBhief  bsUnd. 


I  was  apprenticed  to  Powell  the  surgeon-dentist  at  the 
comer  of  the  High-street,  and  became  acquainted  with 
George  Blytiie  through  his  attending  at  our  consulting- 
room  about  two  back  teeth,  which  he  ultimately  had 
extracted*  George's  father  was  the  manager  of  ono  of  the 
iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  George  acted  as 
book-keeper  in  the  oflBce  at  Fogg3rton. 

*  I'll  teU  you  what  it  is,'  said  Geoige  to  me  one  evening, 
as  we  were  sitting  in  the  consulting-room  at  the  back  of 
the  shop— the  shutters  up,  the  door  dosed,  a  jug  of  beer  on. 
tho  tabic,  and  a  'church-warden'  in  onr  hands;  *  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  old  fellow  I  until  there  is  some  legitimate 
place  of  amusement  in  Foggyton,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
those  disgnating  rows  and  bladqiuard  fights  among  the 
men.  What  are  they  to  do  of  an  evening,  and  especially 
of  a  Saturday  evening?  They  go  to*" The  Blue  Pig"  or 
'*The  Spittoon  and  Opera-Glass,"  sing  a  few  songs,  talk 
a  lot  of  absurdity  which  they  call  politics,  gradually  get 
drunk,  quarrel,  and  nearly  kill  each  other.  Now,  what 
I  say  is  this,  that  if  th^  (meaning  the  authorities)  would 
convert  that  Mechanics'  Institution  into  a  theatre,  pro* 
cure  appropriate  scenery,  get  a  otmipany  together,  and 
play  Shakspere  and  the  legitimate  drama,  they  would  do 
a  great  deal  more  good  than  having  a  lot  of  half-starved 
lecturers  raving  away  about  mineralogy,  eleotro*biology, 
botany,  mesmerism,  and  the  laughing-gas.  Not  that  I  dis- 
parage science  and  uaef ol  information;  but  what  I  propose 
is  —  Give  'em  zeal  amusement  and  instruction  blended. 
Pky  *<Maobeth"  or  "  Richard  the  Third"  on  a  Saturday 
night;  protract  the  entertainment  till  the  publie-honses 
close,  and  **  The  Blue  Pig"  and  "  The  Spittoon  and  Opera- 
Glass  "  wiU  sell  less  beer;  and  the  men,  going  home  with 
more  money  in  their  pockets  and  with  clearer  brains, 
will  be  more  agreeable  with  their  families  on  the  Sundays.' 

George  and  I  had  been  discnaiang  a  shameful  fight, 
which  had  taken  place  the  evening  previous,  between 
two  miners,  in  which  one  of  them  had  received  serious 
injuries  about  the  head. 

'  I  quite  agrse  with  yon,  my  dear  fdlow,'  I  answered ; 
*  but  how  could  it  be  done?  There  is  no  theatre  in  the 
town;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  would  be  let  for  such  a  purpose;  besides,  we 
could  not  get  a  company  to  come  once  a-week ;  and  it 
could  not  be  kept  up  every  night.' 

*IiOok  here! '  said  George,  putting  down  his  pipe,  and 
laying  his  hand  solemnly  and  affectionately  on  my  shoul- 
der. '^;  can  be  done.  You  and  I  get  up  a  company  and 
make  the  experiment.  I  have  thought  of  it;  and  it  can 
be  done.  We  can  easily  get  the  Twister  Hall  fitted  up  for 
a  trifle.  It  was  originally  intended  for  a  theatre;  and  is 
half  finished  ss  such.' 

'  Agreed/ 1  answersd,  pleased  with  the  idea;  and  we 
drained  the  jug  to  the  success  of  our  phUanthropio  scheme 
on  behalf  of  the  unenlightened  and  tnioulent  inhabitants 
of  Foggyton. 

•  «  •  •  • 

The  play  was  to  be  *  Othello '—OcUvins  Bradd  being 
selected  to  represent  the  oredulona  Moor;  and  Bylvanus 
Togg  the  crafty  la^o, 

Bradd  alias  Murphy  was  a  native  of  Dublin,'  minus  an 
eye,  and  prided  himself  on  his  resemblanoe  to  his  great 
countryman,  Mr.  CV.  Crook. 

Togg  alias  Smith  was  bom  in  a  court  off  Fleet-street, 
and  would  have  preferred  the  part  of  ffamleif  from  the 
fact  of  his  extraordinaiy  resemblance,  as  his  friends  and 
admirers  informed  him,  to  the  elder  Kean  in  that  char- 
acter. 
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These  were  to  be  our  two  leading  men.  Both  were 
aboemakers;  and  eaofa  felt  that  he  had  miatAken  hia  tnde, 
and  that  the  delineatioa  of  leading  tragedy  oharacter  on 
the  atage  waa  hia  proper  vocation. 

Ikey  or  laaao  Morria^who  waa  an  anthmity  amongat 
all  the  young  patrioiana  of  Foggyton  in  mattera  oonoem- 
ing  dresa;  who  had  a  taate  for  genteel  oomedy;  and  who 
made  a  neat  little  income  out  of  the  oolooring  of  meer- 
schaum pipes  for  ambitioua  amokera^agreed  to  play  iBm- 
batUio^  on  oonaideiation  o€  having  a  'heavy  swell'  in  the 
second  piece. 

John  Brown,  Junior,  our  mortar-boy,  had  a  predilection 
for  buffo  singing,  and  waa  only  reatrained  from  '  coming 
out'  altogether  in  the  oomic  line  of  buameaa,  and  running 
off  to  London,  from  fear  of  being  followed  up  and  cap- 
tured by  Mr.  John  Brown,  Senior,  who  waa  a  temper- 
ance lecturer,  and  had  an  aversion  to  amuaements  of  any 
kind,  more  especially  theatrioaL  Hr.  Brown,  Junior, 
uaed  deeply  to  deplore  the  fact  of  hia  being  a  minor, 
and  incapable  of  individual  reaponsibility.  To  him  I 
imparted  our  dramatio  achema.  He  jomped  at  the  idea, 
offered  to  aing  *  The  maniac  du&tmaa,'  and  give  hia  won- 
derful imitationa  of  the  cries  of  various  domestic  animals. 

The  principal  female  character  was  to  be  undertaken  by 
Miu  Hurphy»  Bradd's  sister,  who  promised  to  bring  other 
two  ladies  who  assisted  her  during  the  day  at  the  making 
up  of  babies'  fancy  caps* 

Our  next  difficulty  was  the  afterpiece.  If  orris,  who  was 
security  for  the  billa  and  the  rent  of  the  theatre,  insisted 
upon  having  hia  light  comedy  part  Togg  had  a  drama  of 
hia  own,  the  whole  of  the  incidenta  of  which  were  to  take 
place  in  the  bowela  of  the  earth.  Bradd  was  of  opinion 
that  an  exhibition  of  apazring  would  be  the  thing.  Togg 
was  nearly  resigning,  in  oonaequenoe  of  Blythe  and  I  j 
respectfully  but  firmly  declining  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  his  drama;  the  principal  objections  being  its  length, 
the  haay  nature  of  the  plot,  and  the  impossibility  of  re- 
presenting the  chief  incident  or  sensation  scene— a  fight 
between  two  of  the  principal  charaotars,  so^Muded  in  a 
basket,  half  way  down  a  coal-pit. 

It  waa  at  laat  decided  that  the  nantieal  dram*  of  '  The 
Midnight  Bell'  ahould  be  performed;  which,  with  a  proper 
amount  of  blue  fire,  entlanea,  long  aea-boots,  red  oravata, 
and  atriped  ahirts,  would  be  likely  to  go  off  welL  It  poa* 
sessed  this  advantage,  that  there  were  two  heavy  charac- 
ters in  the  piece -the  amount  of  villany  being  pretty  well 
baUmced.  This  waa  a  consideration,  on  account  of  the 
intense  rivalry  which  existed  between  Messrs.  Togg  and 
Bradd,  each  having  the  moat  profound  contempt  for  the 
other's  talents.  There  waa  a  virtuous  lieutenant  to  be 
played  by  Morris.  In  the.  last  piece,  Blythe  was  to  take 
Seraggt  and  Morris  TavifUmd  in  the  vaudeville  of  *  Pale 
Ale,  or  The  Reason  Why.'  All  the  characters  had  been  got 
together  by  the  exertions  of  the  last-named  gentleman. 

We  occupied  three  weeks  at  rehearsal;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  dresses  were  ready,  the  proof-sheet  of 
the  bill  in  our  possession,  the  theatre  in  order,  and  the 
scenery  in  capital  working  condition. 

We  had  a  grand  dresa  rehearsal  a  week  before  the 
performance  was  to  come  off,  at  which  the  whole  of  the 
members  and  supernumeraries  were  present.  Mr.  Togg, 
as  Oifutlhf  was  arrayed  in  a  long  night-gown,  originally 
of  a  bright  red  CQlour«  but  which  had  been  reduced  by 
repeated  washing  and  boiUngto  a  sickly  yeUow;  a  turban, 
with  fiashing  tin  diamonds,  omammited  his  head;  and 
round  his  neck  was  slung  *  bcoad  leather  belt,  which 
looked  as  if  it  belonged  to  some  part  of  a  donkey's  iiaxnesa 


— soggesting  the  idea  that  Mr.  Togg  was  in  the  ooal  tiado 
and  the  proprietor  of  a  cart.  Bed  tights,  ydlow  slippen 
manufactured  by  himself,  and  a  steel  chain  endrdiog  his 
waist,  from  which  a  basket-hilted  sword  was  pendent, 
completed  his  attire.  His  face  was,  by  means  of  burned 
cork  and  grease,  dyed  to  the  deepest  black,  and  shone  like 
a  fresh- polished  fire-grate. 

The  fair  Detdemona,  who  was  about  four  inches  taller 
than  her  liege  lord,  arrayed  herself  in  a  low-bodied  muslin 
dre«a,  and  took  her  hair  out  of  paper  for  the  occasion. 
She  was  supported  by  Miss  Bleaky,  similarly  attired,  with 
the  exception  that  her  dress,  instead  of  being  pore  white, 
was  dotted  with  black  spots. 

Mr.  Bradd  as  lago  was  immense.  He  aimed  at  ori- 
ginality and  freedom  from  the  traditionary  convention- 
alities of  the  part.  He  was  of  opinion  that  /ago  was  not 
the  cynical  ruffian  he  was  generally  thought  to  be;  bat 
should  be  represented  as  counterfeiting  a  jovial  frankness 
of  manner.  Freedom  and  naturalness  were  what  he  said 
were  wanted  in  portraying  the  part  Accordingly,  at  re- 
hearsal, his  reading  was  generally  aecompanied  with  pro- 
fuse gestioulatbn,  swaying  of  the  arms,  slapping  on  the 
shoulders,  and  elegant  pot^  with  his  legs  carelessly 
thrown  across  the  back  of  a  cluur,  resting  on  the  table, 
or  himself  seated  on  a  barrel—whidh  he  insisted  should 
be  put  up<»i  the  stage  to  give  something  of  reality  to  the 
out-door  scenes.  His  decided  Irish  accent,  and  the  con- 
fidential manner  in  which  he  related  his  meditated  vil- 
lanies,  emphasised  with  profuse  working  of  the  forefinger, 
nods  with  the  head,  and  knowing  winks  with  his  remain- 
ing eye,  gave  a  decidedly  fresh  and  highly  original  effect 
to  the  soliloquies. 

He  wore  for  the  occasion  an  immense  oakum  wig,  with 
curls  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  and  whibh  he  dexterously 
contrived  should  dome  over  his  cheek,  so  as  to  conceal 
as  much  as  possible  the  physical  defect  of  the  loss  of  the 
left  eye;  yellow  bag  trousers,  brought  in  tight  at  the 
knees,  and  white  stockings  downwards  to  his  shoos,  which 
were  also  yellow,  with  brass  buckles;  the  jacket,  part  of  a 
soldier's  coat  of  the  time  of  Greorge  the  Fourth,  buttoned 
tight  to  his  waist;  and  over  the  left  shoulder  waa  thrown 
a  small  blue  velvet  doak.  He  had  in  his  poaaeaaion  an 
old  naval  cocked  hat,  which  he  trimmed  up,  and  wore 
jauntily  atock  on  the  side  of  his  head.  A  broad  black 
leather  belt  endrded  his  waist,  and  served  aa  a  rack  to 
support  an  old  revolver,  three  daggers,  and  an  immense 
basket-hilted  claymore  which  reached  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  ground.  His  jetblaok  mostaehe  and  im- 
perial oontraated  beautifully  with  the  tazry  oolour  of  hia 
hair. 

Togg  sneered  at  the  inoongruity  of  the  ooatnme;  but 
Bradd  only  affirmed  that  the  gemnal  effect  wna  atxiking, 
which  waa  all  that  waa  requiaite. 

The  venerable  Brabaniio  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr. 
Morris;  and  he  attired  himself  for  the  part  by  putting 
on  a  tow  wig— to  represent  extreme  age— fierce  cork  mus- 
tache and  whiskers,  rolling  up  his  trouaers  to  the  knee, 
putting  on  a  pair  of  old  Wellington  boota»  which  were  too 
laige  for  him,  and  the  legs  of  whioh  swayed  to  and  fro 
when  walking.  Over  his  ordinary  drew  he  threw  a  large 
horse  blanket;  and  hia  attire  was  oomplete. 

John  Brown,  Junior,  was  to  play  JMUrlffOi  and  Mr. 
Adolphus  Bulloek— a  friend  of  Biadd'a— Oaasae.  Mr. 
Brown,  Junior,  oonsidered  that  a  atriped  zftcang -Jacket 
which  he  possessed,  bine  woollen  stockings  drawn  over 
the  knees,  lady's  eloth  boots,  and  a  fire-brigade  helmet^ 
formed  a  eorreot  repressBiation  cf  a  young  Venetian  noble  - 
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auof  the  pvunL  Bm  weapon  wm  a  huge  bnun-handled 
ud  he  aJao  eaniDd  a  daggor,  hone-piitol,  and 


Cottw  vaf  diMnd  by  his  friand  Biadd.  Hia  make'Up 
toald  Jitfe  dona  better  for  Jukm  Cmsar  or  Marc  Antony 
-eooastiDg  of  fledi-ooloiired  tighte,  landals,  tnnio.  High- 
bad  dftpBore,  and  a  jockey's  cap. 

Gtoige  aad  I  were  to  repreaeat  all  the  ofiioers,  loldien, 
iiteadinti,  ke,;  aod  also  to  look  after  the  woikixig  of  the 

XOKJ. 

Tl»  only  extra  wardrobe  required  for  the  naTal  drama 
nsalieeteaaaVa  dreea,  which  Moirie  had  made  new  for 
^ioKif,  at  a  eoft  of  nx  gnineai  eo  aealoos  was  he  to  do 
ererrjnikieetothepaxt.  ^ 

IkeUst  leheareal  of  both  pieoei  went  off  well.  All 
mn  tmDe&tly  poited  np  in  their  parts;  and  we  had 
ivnj  proqwet  of  a  suoosasfnl  defriil.  Exactly  one  week 
yon  the  importaBt  event,  the  entire  draatoHs  petmnu» 
^pped  together  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre— the  viands 
b^  prepsred  at '  The  Bine  Pig.'  After  supper,  Morris 
na  and  read  the  proof-sheet  of  the  bill,  which  was  as 

ykwK- 

THEAXRE-BOTAI^  VOQQTtOSf. 
(IMe  Twister  BaU.) 
IHE  OTWAY  OENTIJEMEirfl  UELAMATK)  AHATEUB 

QLUB 
£^toii)fonnTHX  Nobiutt  and  Gainnir  of  Fooottox  that 
'-hf^tm  peifoimancd  will  take  place  in  tho  Theatre-Boyal 
T'.istef  Hill,,  on 

SATUBDAY  Tos  27th  SEPTEMBEB, 
'  ^ji,  (rom  the  first-clais  amateur  talent  wlUch  wiU  be  brought 

forvraid,  combined  with 
Nrr  ScKszaT,  MAOianoKirr  Brxssjes  &  Dscoratioks, 
lad  a  jadldooa  selection  of  pieces,  they  hope  to  be  greeted 
with  a  bnmper  house. 

^pstomaaees  wlU  commence  with  Shskspere's  celebrated 

Tragedy  of 
OTHELLO,  OB  TH>  Moor  or  VmncB. 

<J*M^ Mr.SylvannaTogg. 

hn*. Mr.  OctoTtosBradd, 

^^ademoBs* Miss  Madeline  Siadd. 

iter  vhidi,  that  rising  Low  Comedian,  Mr.  John  Brown,  Jon. 
*Q1  fifB  hia  wondfizfnl  Imitations  of  the  cries  of  various 
^^■ncitie  Animals*  snchaa 

Ths  Pxo,  Thx  Hbjt,  The  Ajbb; 

"^aa  asthcatic  aeeonnt  of  the  Salaries  of  the  principal  Actors 

>^  Actoeascs  of  the  Metropolis;  and  dance  his  truly  astounding 

Poninraunss  Pbizs  Jio. 

To  be  followed  by  the  Nautical  Drama  of 

THS  MIDNIOHT  bell. 

HackBnpatof  theCUff, Mr.Togg. 

IMh's-Head,  the  Pirate, Mr.Bradd. 

^^9wtt, Miss  Theresa  Bleaky. 

Uatcaaat^tllre^ Mr.J.Monis. 

^  vhols  to  flonelnds  with  the  interesting  VandeviUe  of 
PALE  ALB,  OB  THB  BSA80N  WHY. 

Admission— Pit,  4c2.;  Galleiy,  2d. 
S.  £.— No  dogs  or  children  admitted. 

^eoext  monung  all  the  dead  walla  in  Foggyton  had 
^^^  oat  m  a  rush  of  our  bills— in  green,  blue,  yellow, 
*bite~in  fact,  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
Obt  hearts  beat  high  as  the  eventful  day  drew  nigh. 
-^  Saturday  arrived;  and  at  half -post  six  o'clock  the 
**»  of  the  theatre  are  opened  and  admit  the  audience.  In 
» TtMter  of  an  boor  the  boose  Is  crowded  in  every  part. 
^  ^  engaged  a  friend  of  his,  an  ex-priseiighter, 
•JM  the  money;  and  though  there  are  rather  more 
^*«»  HMldagB  than  W8  oalonlated  upon,  still,  we  feel 
^  •^irbola  that  it  ia  to  be  a  Buooen. 


Behind  the  soenea  everything  is  now  in  readineea— the 
tackle  in  working  order,  the  stagid  swept,  the  charaeters 
dressed  and  ready  to  gpo  on;  and,  punetnally  at  seven 
o'dock,  the  oortidn  is  drawn  up,  and  Messrs.  Bradd  and 
John  Brown,  Junior,  walk  on  as  logo  and  Boderigo, 

It  is  not  a  oheer  or  a  laugh  which  greets  them  on  front- 
ing the  audience;  but  an  amalgamation  of  a  oheer,  a  yell, 
and  a  laugh.  The  effect  from  the  pit  is  good;  and  the 
audience  wait  patiently  for  the  opening  words. 

John  Brown,  Junior,  has  evidently  swallowed  some- 
thing, however,  which  seems  to  stick  in  his  throat.  He 
looks  at  the  audience,  gasps,  glares  at  Bradd,  and  whis- 
pers huskily,  *  Aty  father  it  on  ih§  teeond  seat  from  the 
back,  and  sees  me.  /  must  be  offl*  He  actually  does  medi- 
tate retreating;  but  Bradd— with  a  significant  clenching 
of  the  fists,  and  an  assault-and-battery  look  in  his  eye— 
whisper^  *D(m*tmind  yow  father,  Ooan,  77/  murder 
you  if  you  decre  move!*  The  fright,  however,  has  made 
him  forget  the  preliminary  conversation;  and  so,  without 
further  ado,  he  shouts  out, '  What  hoi  Brahantio!  Signor 
Brabantio!  thieves,  thievesl'  As  this  contemptuous  dis- 
regard  for  the  text  of  the  play  has  put  Bradd  out  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  speech,  that  injured  individual 
is  rather  annoyed,  not  to  say  incensed;  and  in  crossing 
over  takes  the  liberty  of  giving  him  a  kick  on  the  ankle, 
muttering  something  about  his  being  a  '  murthering  fool.' 
Mr.  Brown,  Junior,  however,  feeling  that  he  is  in  the 
wnmg,  does  not  resent  it;  and  as  he  has  discovered  that 
the  party  whom  he  thought  was  his  father  is  only  the 
editor  of  the  Foggyton  Union- Jack,  he  is  at  ease,  and 
prepares  to  go  eheerfully  into  the  part. 

The  noble  Brabantio,  with  praiseworthy  promptitude, 
squeeses  his  head  through  the  pigeon-hole,  requesting  to 
know  the  meaning  of  this  terrible  summons.  *  What  is 
the  matter  heref  Next  follows  the  query  as  to  whether 
his  doors  are  locked  or  not.  The  venerable  Brabantio  is, 
however,  in  too  distressed  a  state  to  favour  them  with  a 
reply.  The  scene  which  represents  the  residence  of  that 
noble  Venetian  runs  along  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  is 
supported  by  a  chair  and  ropes  at  each  end.  Now, 
whether  it — Mr.  Morris's  head — had  swelled  inoonse* 
quenoe  of  his  superhuman  attempts  to  restrain  his  merri- 
ment at  the  truly  singular  appearance  of  Mr.  Bradd,  is 
uncertain;  but  certain  it  is  that,  on  making  the  attempt, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  get  it  back.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  chair,  on  the  topmoat  back  spar  of  which  he  was 
standing,  threatened  to  overbalance  from  the  uneaqr  shift- 
ing of  his  liset,  and  fancy  the  feelings  of  the  parent  of  the 
gentle  Deedemona,  Strangulation,  or  at  least  dislocation 
of  the  neck,  was  almost  certain.  He  was  rapidly  turning 
black  in  the  face.  Messrs.  Bradd  and  Brown,  Junior, 
were  posturing  on  the  stage,  unable  to  account  for  his 
silence.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of  explaining,  when  he 
felt  that  in  another  moment  the  chair  would  folL  With 
one  last  frantic  pull,  and  a '  wild,  heart-broken  shriek,' 
he  succeeded  in  extricating  his  head;  but,  in  doing  so, 
overtoppled  the  chair,  and  down  came  the  whole  of  the 
scene,  himself  on  the  top,  strildng  and  covering  up  Itigo 
and  Roderigo^VSs.'b  a  flash  of  lightning,  as  Mr.  Bradd 
afterwards  pathetically  described  it. 

Here  follows  a  scene  of  dire  confusion  which  threat- 
ens to  dash  all  our  hopes.  The  audience  are  on  their 
seats,  yelling  and  screaming  with  laughter,  and  the  dogs 
and  children  join  in.  Mr.  Bradd,  in  his  blind  wrath, 
and  with  the  scene  still  covering  him,  crawls  to  the  un- 
fortunate Brown,  and  so  mauls  that  unhappy  low  come- 
dian that  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  any  attempt  at  exe- 
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oatiiig  a  PortugueM  priiEd  jig  would  hare  beon  an  act  of 
sheer  madnen. 

iSe^eral  of  the  aadienoe  neareBt  to  the  itage  jump  up 
and  aaaut  in  replacing  the  loene;  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
everything  is  in  order.  Mr.  Bradd  now  darts  on  to  the 
stage,  and  makes  an  apology  to  the  audience,  contriving 
to  extend  it  to  a  short  speech;  in  which  he  touches  upon 
the  increasing  importance  of  Foggyton  with  regard  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  ghinoes  at  the  present  state 
of  European  politics,  and  mentbns  the  cheering  fact  of 
au  early  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  I 

By  ^e  time  he  has  finished,  the  members  have  got 
ready,  and  it  is  determinad  to  go  on  with  the  Senate 
scene— Mr.  Brown,  Junior,  having  with  great  difficulty 
been  appeased. 

No  sooner  does  Morns  appear  before  the  assembled 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors,  than  a  flit-faced, 
jolly-lookiDg  party  in  the  pit  rises  up  andsolemnly  pro- 
poses—'A  cheer  for  Boots  I  Bootsfor  ever  1— escaped  UD- 
io jured.'  Instead  of  feeling  grateful  for  this  friendly  in- 
terest in  his  welfare,  JSraUmtio  puUs  his  martial  blanket 
around  him,  and  favours  the  fat-faced,  jolly-looking  man 
with  a  most  determined  scowl,  meant  to  cover  him  with 
confusion.  *  The  same  to  you,'  says  the  fat-faced,  jolly- 
looking  man,  nodding  to  him,  and  imitating  the  action 
of  a  person  drinking  a  glass  of  wine.  '  Polish  yer  boots?' 
shouts  another  party  at  the  baek.  '  Why  don't  you  chalk 
yor  mustache  T  cries  a  baker.  '  Hurral  fOanketsl'  ahonts  a 
small  boy.  '  Inform  his  mother—he's  been  sent  to  the 
wash  with  itl' 

Their  attention  is,  however,  drawn  from  him  by  the 
entrance  of  OtheUo,  The  talented  Togg  is  greeted  with  a 
universal  shout  of  laughter;  and  the  epithets,  'Bones!' 
'Uncle  SamT  'Jim  along  Josey!'  freely  applied.  He 
preserves  his  equanimity,  however;  and  gradually  the 
audience  cool  down,  and  they  are  allowed  to  proceed. 
Everything  now  goes  on  smoothly.  The  Senate  scene  is 
done  well;  though,  strange  to  say,  and  to  Mr.  Togg's 
extreme  disgust,  it  is  not  applauded— strange,  because 
whenever  Monia  has  finished  any  part  of  his  '  talking/ 
the  most  determined  and  enthusiastic  applause  follows. 
It  is  evident  that  the  tow  wig,  the  blanket,  and  the  Wel- 
lington boots  have  given  a  prettige;  and  the  noble  Moor 
is  considered  quite  a  subsidiary  character. 

Bradd's  soliloquies  are  also  listened  to  favourably. 

Another  little  incident,  affecting  Togg  in  particular, 
threatens  to  seriously  disturb  the  proceedings.  The 
Moor^his  jealousy  now  fully  awakened  through  the  art- 
ful insinuations  of  logo—iB  alone  on  the  stage,  giving  way 
to  one  of  his  wild  bursts  of  passion,  and  writhing  under 
the  conviction  of  his  wife's  perfidy.  He  is  just  at  the 
most  passionate  part' of  the  speedi— clasping  his  brow 
convulsively,  and  riveting  his  agonised  gaae  on  the  pre- 
cise spot  on  the  ceiling  where  the  ventilator  ought  to 
be;  when  a  fierce  bull-dog,  intentionally  or  accidentally 
escaping  from  its  owner,  with  a  savage  yell  makes  a  bound 
oil  to  the  stage  and  fixes  its  teeth  in  his  dress.  To  pull 
out  his  sword  is,  for  OOidlio,  the  work  of  a  moment;  and 
he  is  about  to  run  it  into  the  animal  when  the  owner,  a 
truculent-looking  fighting  man,  rushes  on  to  the  stage. 
'  Lay  a  finger  on  the  dawg  and  I'll  choke  you.'  '  Take 
it  off,  then,'  shouts  Togg,  his  blood  fully  up,  *  or  I'll  cut 
it  in  pieces,  and  you  too.' 

The  owner  at  last  succeeds  in  getting  its  grip  loos- 
ened, by  the  process  of  putting  a  little  snuff  on  its  nose; 
and,  pitching  it  over  to  a  companion  in  the  pit,  tucks  up 
bis  wristbands,  and  manifests  an  intention  of  inflicting 


bodily  chastisement  on  the  injured  Moor;  but  he  is  kept 
at  bay  with  the  sword,  and  a  threat  that^  if  he  attempts 
any  violence,  it  will  be  run  into  him.  The  audience^  how- 
ever, order  him  (the  owner)  off  the  stage;  and  he  thinks 
proper  to  comply  with  their  request,  assuring  Togg  that 
he  will  see  him  at  the  end  of  the  peilbrmanca. 

Bradd  again  walks  on  and  explains  that  unless  order 
is  preserved  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  on.  Tranquillity 
being  onoe  more  restored,  the  piece  goes  on  without  in- 
terruption till  it  reaches  that  part  where  the  great  scene 
between  OtkeUo  and  lago  tskes  place. 

In  his  seal,  the  outraged  Moor  grasps  rather  tightly  at 
lago^i  throat;  and,  we  are  sorry  to  record  it,  that  crafty 
individual  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  seise  him  in*  return 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  deal  him  a  severe  blow  on 
the  nose.  Otktilo^  now  roused  in  earnest,  returns  the 
blow  on  logo's  mouth,  which  draws  blood;  after  which 
they  both  close,  fall,  and  roll  from  one  end  of  the  stage  to 
the  other,  struggling  desperately.  The  andienoe,  thinking 
this  part  of  the  play,  applaud  fiercely.  Both  of  the  com- 
batants are  again  on  their  feet;  uid  OtkeUo^  with  hii 
arms  in  the  moat  approved  pugilistic  attitude,  rushes  upon 
logo,  who,  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  whips  of! 
his  wig  and  da.ihes  it  right  into  his  face.  This  has  the 
effect  of  nearly  blinding  him,  and  the  opportunity  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  loffo  butting  in,  headwards,  at  his  stomach, 
and  prostrating  him  on  his  back! 

John  Brown,  Junior,  Morris,  AmiUa,  and  the  fair  Da- 
demona  now  rush  on  to  the  stage,  and  endeavour  to 
separate  them;  Othello,  however,  determined  to  be  re- 
venged, appeals  to  the  audience  to  see  fair  play. 

In  mercy  let  us  drop  the  curtain  on  the  scene  of  dire 
confusion  which  ensued.  Sufficient  be  it  to  observe  that 
it  was  a  decided  and  expensive  failure.  George  and  I  are 
sadder  and  wiser  men ;  and  there  has  not  since  been  an- 
other attempt,  in  Foggyton,  'to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror 
up  to  Nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  booth  her 
own  image,  and  the  Tsry  age  and  bc4y  of  the  time  its 
form  and  pressure.'  B.  L.  O. 

A  YOUNG  LADY'S  CARDIPHONIA  IN  THE 
LAST  CENTURY  {Continued). 

BT  JANE  a  SIMPSOK. 

'May  3. 

'  Why  did  I  go  on  that  foolish  emoid  to  the  church- 
yard with  that  finished  man  of  the  world  for  compan- 
ion? Of  course,  though  he  said  little,  he  knew  every 
turn  of  thought  I  experienced  during  the  whole  time; 
and  now  he  dxmoes  attendance  on  me  more  closely 
than  ever.  I  will  not  endure  it  any  longer.  This  very 
day  commences  an  entirely  new  system.  What  is  the 
use  of  a  girl  who  cannot  assert  her  own  will  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind?  Jessica!  tell  Thomas  to  get  out 
the  pony-chaise;  I  have  visits  to  pay,  and  must  be 
off  immediately.  Oh,  the  delight  of  feeling  one's  own 
mistress — free,  completely  free,  to  do  what  I  like 

and  care  for  whom  I  please  I 

•May  10. 

'Everything  goes  on  charmingly;  and  Liond,  I 
trust,  is  fast  finding  his  level,  in  so  far  at  least  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  can  see  that  papa  and  mamma  de- 
mur considerably  to  my  new  line  of  action;  but  they 
will  soon  acknowledge  the  reasonableness  of  letting 
me  tako  my  own  way. 
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'  Meetmg  Fanny  MiugraTe  the  other  morning  at  old 
ySn,  Swiaton's,  ahe  showed  me  her  new  filly — a  beau- 
tiful creatnre  of  a  rare  mottled  gray — and  begged  me 
to  make  trial  of  her.  I  mounted  directly,  and  was  off 
at  a  brisk  pace  down  the  avenue  towards  the  high 
md.  Here  I  encountered  Captain  Swinton  on  his 
fine  chesnui  steed,  who  proposed — ^half  jest  half  ear- 
seit— that  I  should  extend  my  lease  of  the  filly,  and 
strike  oot  through  the  park -gate  into  the  adjacent 
oovntry.  I  was  just  in  the  mood  for  a  frolic;  so 
through  the  gate  we  went.  We  had  not  gone  far,  and 
I  was  chatting  very  gaily  with  my  cavalier,  when,  as 
^Dod  IndL  would  have  it,  up  came  my  cousin  on  foot, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  Castla  We  stopped  an  instant 
to  exchaiige  civilitiee;  and  then  I  gave  a  little  impa- 
ticDt  floniish  with  my  riding-whip,  and  smiling  to  the 
Captain  in  signal  that  I  wanted  no  further  delay,  we 
were  off  again  at  a  sharp  trot.  As  for  Haroourt,  he 
looked  BO  queer  and  amazed,  as  he  stood  transfixed, 
sUring  after  us— oh,  it  was  a  most  excellent  sight! 
[Mfm, — Stroke  the  first  of  my  new  policy.) 

'My  spirits,  which  were  good  before,  rose  im- 
DOisely;  and  after  making  a  charming  detour  of 
nore  than  baH-an-hour,  we  returned  to  Mrs.  Swin- 
too  a  I  restored  the  filly  to  Fanny,  and  drove  home 
ia  the  carria^  with  mamma — ^the  Captain  riding  all 
the  way  by  uie  side  of  it,  and  making  himself  appear 
cToimoresilly  than  usual,  poor  man  I  And  upon  my 
lODoimt,  too! 

*  Next  day,  we  had  a  lane  dinner-party,  and  Lionel 
of  eourse  arrived  among  the  first.  Knowing  his  cus- 
tom, I  did  not  go  down  early,  as  I  used  to  do— when 
be  never  failed  to  engage  me  in  conversation,  and  so 
ocQit  me  to  the  dinmg-hall;  but  descended,  after  a 
most  daborate  toilette,  dose  upon  the  announcement 
of  dinner.  Thus  was  my  cousin's  old  pbm  completely 
foiled;  for  I  got  involved  in  such  a  crowd  of  fnendly 
alatatkms  on  my  entrance,  that  he  vainly  attempted 
to  reach  me;  and  Bfr.  Sebright  having  made  a  modest 
proffer  of  his  services,  I  accepted  his  arm  and  seated 
Qjadf  at  table  between  him  and  Sir  Harry  March- 
moot  {Mem. — Stroke  the  second.)  Behold  Lionel, 
queer  and  amaaed  again,  and  I  superabundantly 
talkative  and  vivacious! 

'  Yesterday  morning  we  had  just  breakfasted,  and 
aobody  in  the  room  but  papa,  who  was  reading  the 
aewspsqier,  when,  attracted  by  a  bright  sun,  I  slipped 
oat  by  the  parlour  window,  wnich  o^ens  on  the  lawn. 
An  exquisite  day!  Rain  had  fallen  m  the  ni^t;  and 
aov  evenr  bush  and  flower  and  blade  of  mss  oloomed 
aad  sparkled  in  fresher  beauty.  Enticed  by  the  deli- 
cious air,  I  was  stroUinf  most  agreeably  i^ong,  when 
*  qaick  step  came  up  behind  me;  then  a  voice, — 

• "  Whither  away,  Laura?" 

*  I  turned  and  confronted  my  cousin.    He  looked 

provokiiigly  satisfied  at  having  met  m&     Descanting 

OB  the  loveliness  of  the  day,  he  cot  into  absolute 

nptoiewith  the  landscape,  tnough  he  allowed  he  had 

teen  finer  in  his  travels;  and  encfod  by  giving  me  an 

invitation  from  his  motiber  to  join  a  party  to  Elthun 

Abbfjr  that  very  afternoon.     I  listened  courteously; 

taking  care,  however,  to  be  slowly  retracing  our  steps 

towards  the  Castle  as  we  talked.     Of  course  I  could 

not  comply  with  any  request  made  through  his  aj^cy, 

aad  80  give  him  cause  for  triumph.   '  *  I  had  no  leisure, " 

^^wd,  **  for  the  projected  excursion;  engagements  at 

»w«e;  ktten  to  write;  a  hundred  things  to  do.  I  was 

"wiy  I  could  not  accompany  Lady  Haroourt*'    So  I 


bade  him  a  light  good-by  as  we  reached  the  house, 
and  flew  up  stairs;  determined  to  have  a  busy  day 
without  his  society.  {Menu  —  Stroke  the  third. ) 
Lionel  again  in  perplexity,  and  myself  happy  in  the 
thought  of  thus  gradually  slipping  out  of  tne  meshes 
of  the  enemy. 

*  May  20. 

'  I  think  I  have  fairly  piqued  my  cousin's  pride  at 
last,  and  driven  him  on  the  field.  This  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  The  schemes  of  the  meddlers  are  baffled; 
and  I  am  free  as  air!  Lionel  has  not  beenhere  for 
days  past; — and  when  I  encoimter  him  by  chance, 
there  is  a  quiet,  grave  recognition,  and  he  moves  on. 
What  a  relief! — ^no  surveiBance  now;  no  dropping 
from  the  clouds  to  watch  eveiything  I  do.  free! 
free!  How  delightful  the  change!  Yet  I  have  not 
eained  the  victory  without  considerable  vigilance  and 
determination.  Positive  opposition,  indeed,  I  have 
had  none.  I  expected  remonstrance  from  mamma, 
but  she  says  not  a  word;  and  papa  is  kind  as  ever. 
I  thought,  perhaps,  Mdlle.  Hortense  would  have 
observ^  my  chan^  of  demeanour  to  my  cousin,  and 
dubbed  me  capricious;  but  she,  too,  is  silent;  and 
why?  They  are  convinced  at  last  that  I  will  not  be 
made  a  fool  of;  and  they  respect  my  spirit 

'  Who  dines  with  us  to-dav?  Mr.  Sebright  among 
others.  He  will  doubtless  bring  me  the  MS.  song 
he  promised  me — an  old  Indian  air — the  words  by 
hiinself.  Shall  I  have  flowers  or  jewels  in  my  hair? 
NHmporte,  One  thing  is  certain — I  am  in  thrall  to 
nobody. 

My  boiom't  lord  alts  Ughtlj  on  his  throne  I 

•May24. 

'  What  a  stupid  party  we  had  last  night  at  Lady 
Annesly*a  Not  a  single  man  there  worth  either 
speaking  to  or  dancing  with.  The  viands  were  deli- 
cate enough — profuse  indeed — and  costly  to  a  wish; 
but  the  mmd  needs  food  too,  and  there  was  literally 
none  of  it  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  When  will 
people  learn  to  be  more  amusing  before  they  invite 
others  to  their  houses  to  be  amused? 

*  May  29. 

*A  strange  report  has  just  reached  me,  which  I 
scarce  know  how  to  credit  Grandmamma  Arlington 
arrived  last  night  from  her  seat  in  Wales,  on  a  visit 
to  the  Castle.  She  had  passed  a  few  days  with  my 
aunt  Harcourt  on  her  way  hither.  As  I  was  seated 
quietly  at  my  embroidery  last  night,  I  overheard  her 
telling  iwaTnTna.  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  news. 
It  seems  she  strongly  suspects,  from  various  circum- 
stances, that  my  cousin  Lionel  Jias  formed  an  attach- 
ment when  abroad  to  a  German  ladjr,  highly  accom- 
plished, but  without  fortune.  This  girl,  moreover,  is 
so  very  young  that  her  parents  refuse  to  sanction  the 
marriage  just  yet  So  a  delay  of  two  years  has  been 
proposed.  Mamma  was  astoimded  at  the  informatiou. 
And  I — ^what  did  I  care  about  it?  Not  a  pin.  So  I 
gently  opened  the  casement  and  leaned  out  to  inhale 
the  sweet  evening  air  (for  certainly  the  room  felt 
rather  dose);  and  upon  drawing  in  my  head  a  few 
minutes  thereafter,  1  found  that  the  speakers  had 
changed  their  topic.  Then  papa  came  in,  and  read 
aloua  a  long  prosy  speech,  made  by  somebody  in 
Parliament,  upon  malt  duties  or  some  such  nonsenBo; 
and,  after  partaking  of  biscuits  and  negus,  we  all  with- 
drew to  our  chambrea-aU'Ccmcher, 

*  June  8. 

'  This  morning  is  wet,  and  I  feel  strangely  out  of 
spirits.  Heiffh-ho!  I  wish  I  had  a  new  novel -any- 
ttdag  new !  I  hate  old  things;  they  look  so  univenudly 
melancholy.   Even  grandmammas  visit  I  don't  enjoy 
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nearly  so  much  as  I  expected.  One  day  she  asked, 
carelessly,  **  By-the-by,  what  has  become  of  your  cou- 
sin Lionel  that  I  never  sec  him  here?"  when  mamma, 
interposing,  answered  for  me  in  the  same  indifferent 
tone,  '*  I  think  Laura  and  he  have  not  been  such  good 
friends  of  late;  and  so  he  seldom  comes." 

*  Seldom  I  thought  I;  why,  he  never  comes.  It  is 
exactly  a  fortnight  to-morrow  since  he  called  at  the 
Castle;  when,  finding  me  playing  over  that  Indian 
melody  to  Mr.  Sebright,  he  merely  exchanged  the 
common  courtesies,  and  disappeared.  What  aid  that 
look  imply  which  he  gave  me  on  auitting  the  apart- 
ment?   Serious  it  was — ^almost  saa;  sweet  and  kind, 

et  half  reproachful  too.  A  deep,  earnest,  indefinable 
ook.     Perhaps  he  deemed  me  whimsical,  heartless. 
No  matter;  it  is  all  over  now. 

*  Grandmamma  rallied  me  the  other  morning  on  the 

subject  of  lovers.    She  inquired  the  number  of  mine; 

and  how  many  true,  kind,  noble  hearts  were  amons^ 

them.     She  never  named  Lionel  as  possible  to  be  of 

the  category;  and  though  I  longed  to  speak  of  him, 

and  ask  in  my  turn  concerning  his  lady-love  over 

the  sea,  somehow  I  could  not.    The  words  would  not 

come.     I  wonder  is  she  beautiful?    Complexion  dark 

or  fair?    Could  she  say  of  herself,  as  the  poet  hath  it 

in  his  verse— 

A  Oennan  maid  bebold  I 

Mine  eye  is  blue, 
My  hair  ia  waving  goldp* 
^Heart  wann  and  true  I 

'  Heigh-ho  I  I  gness  the  reason  now  why  m^r  cousin 
said  he  Knew  of  fairer  scenes  than  ours  here  in  Eng- 
land. He  remembered  the  Rhine,  on  whose  banks 
the  tale  of  love  was  spoken,  and  longed  to  be  there 
once  more;  while  I — 0  fool!  fool! 

*  "Are  there  any  strangers  below,  Jessica?**  ^ 

• "  Onl^  Sir  Harry  Marchmont  and  Mr.  Sebright" 

*  •*  I  will  not  go  down.** 

*  "  The  miUiner  has  just  sent  homo  your  new  bon- 
net, Miss  Laura. " 

*  "  I  cannot  look  at  it  at  present.  My  head  aches, 
Jessica.  Put  some  eau-de-Cologne  on  my  temples, 
and  leave  me  alone  for  awhile.** 

'  Thirteen  davs  since  he  was  at  the  Castle !  It  is  a 
longabsenca  Yet  why  should  he  come  at  all?  Why 
did  he  ever  come? 

'June  11. 

'  Returning  from  the  concert  last  night,  papa  fairly 
taxed  me  with  flatness  of  spirits.  I  pamea  his  re- 
mark with  a  joke.  But  how  could  I  feel  gay  when  I 
had  just  been  listening  to  some  of  Haydn*s  finest 
airs?  What  an  inexpressible  melancholy  there  lies  in 
exquisite  music  I  Tne  echoes  of  some  of  these  sym- 
phonies (so  sweet  and  mournful  to  the  soul!)  lingered 
about  my  heart  for  hours  afterwards !  And  when  I 
widicned  up  from  a  short  sleep  in  the  earl^  morning, 
still  the  notes  seemed  wailing  passionately  m  my  ears ! 

*  June  12. 

*  I  love  that  old  provencal  verse  of  the  Countess 
de  Die.  It  is  ever  running  in  m}r  mind  now,  though 
I  used  to  count  it  but  a  wailing  piece: — 

Alail  alail  mr  song  1b  sad. 

How  should  It  not  be  so. 
When  he  who  naed  to  make  mo  i^ 

Nvw  Uava  me  i%  my  woet 

The  Tefrain  is  tender  and  touching.  I  can  fancy  well 
tlie  pale,  weary  face  looking  out,  day  by  day,  and 
lookmg  ever  in  vain !  Wishing  she  were  dead,  OAyhap. 
Oh,  how  tm!^  I  can  sympatmse  with  her  t 

*  June  17. 

'  How  long  is  it  now  since  Lionel  has  been  here? 


To  jud^e  by  my  feelings,  a  year  at  least;  but,  in  real 
point  of  time,  about  three  weeks.  Yet  the  circum- 
atance  is  never  remarked  by  anybody — his  name  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  house.  Are  they  all  turned 
in  league  agaiust  me?  Did  I  use  him  ill?  Was  he 
disgusted  with  my  caprice?  No,  no;  I  fbzgot  His 
wisnes  are  all  centred  in  that  foreign  inaimmta;  and 
I  was  the  mere  plaything  of  a  day. 

*  Mamma  has  just  left  my  boudoir.  She  says,  in- 
quiringly, '*  Laura  1  your  cheek  is  losingits  wonted 
bloom  and  your  mind  its  native  esprU.  How  is  this, 
my  child?  Are  you  well?  Will  you  go  to  Wales  wi^ 
vour  grandmamma  when  she  leaves  us  a  few  days 
hence?*' 

*  **  Mamma,  I  wiU  do  anything — ^go  anywhere  you 
please;  but  I  am  perfectly  well.*^ 

*  **  Yoor  aunt  Haroourt  is  to  be  hsse  to-day.  I 
wiU  consult  her  about  you.** 

*  I  almost  started  at  the  magic  name.  And  oh! 
how  I  longed  to  say  to  mamma,  "When  is  Lionel 
going  to  w»i  that  German  beauty?**  But  somehow  I 
could  not  speak  the  words.     So  she  kissed  me  kindly 

and  left  mei 

«  •  •  •  • 

'What  strange  beings  we  are!  I  cannot  look  at 
that  hat  of  mine  with  the  broken  scarlet  feather  bat 
my  heart  grows  sick.  WiU  Lady  Harcoort  come  to- 
day, and  shall  I  hear  anything  to  interest  me? 

•  ♦  •  •  • 

*  My  aunt  has  been  here,  and  closeted  with  mamma 
and  grandmamma  for  more  than  an  hour.  She  is 
gone;  and  I  have  heard  no  news!  To-morrow  we  axe 
promised  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Swinton*s.  I  will  not  go. 
Captain  Swinton  has  grown  absurd  and  conceited 
beyond  bearing.  How  unlike  some  men  I  have 
known,  who  hwa.  seen  the  world  and  profited  by  their 
experience! — men  of  large,  liberal  views — deeply 
versed  in  human  nature,  and  yet  full  of  poetry  and 
romance!  Heigh-ho  I  That  is  a  pretty  sentmient, 
**  To  be  loved  in  life  is  much,  but  to  be  loved  in 
death  is  more!**  Hortense  is  soon  goin^  away  back 
to  Switzerland.   Everybody  seems  forsaking  zae;' 

(lb  be  ooatiauad.) 
WILL  MURBER  OUT? 

BT  THE  XDITOB. 

OKI  would  think  that,  of  all  trades  going,  the  trade  of 
murder  is  the  most  unprofitable,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  perilous.  It  is  a  eonmon  ssying  that  *  Murdar  will 
out;*  and  that  it  does  come  out  at  times,  in  ways  the  most 
curious  and  Providential,  is  oertsin.  There  would  really 
seem  to  be  few  things  in  this  world  more  diffioult  than 
surreptitiouBly  to  dispose  of  a  dead  body.  Some  years 
ago,  a  learned  professor  in  Boston  tried  it  and  failed. 
Can  we  wonder,  theo,  at  the  non-suocess  which  so  often 
attends  the  efforts  of  less  scieutiflc  murderers,  on  finding 
themselves  alone  with  the  silent  victims  and  witnesaea 
of  theur  guilt?  Two  at  least  of  Shakspere's  mightiest 
tragedies—*  Macbeth'  and  '  Hamlet '--appear  intended  to 
illustrate  the  moral  that  mnrder  will  not  hide.  Godwin's 
novel  of  *  Caleb  Williams'  and  Coleman's  play  of  'The 
Iron  Chest'  have  ^>parantly  a  like  design;  and  the  aamo 
may  be  said  of  Bnlwer  Lytton's  story  and  lh<Hnas  Hood^s 
posm  of  '  Eugene  Aram.'  Every  suooessive  murder  which 
fills  the  newspapers,  and  is  a  town's  talk— or,  it  may  be, 
a  world's  wonder— seems,  in  like  manner,  to  demonstrate 
the  impoasibUity  of  oonoealing  mangled  corpses  or  waah- 
ing  out  bloody  stains.    True,  murderer*  often  escape  the 
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b«2|miii't  nooM,  either  through  the  oniiniiig  with  which 
t^hsTa  done  tlieir  work,  or  throogh  the  teoder^heAri- 
ed»M  of  jmiei.  Bat  marderB,  aooordisg  to  the  popular 
Bodflo,  iiwntably  transpire;  and  with  them  ftll  the  enor- 
BMuridctof  detectioai  and  paniahment  for  the  mnrderen. 

Tet,  in  spite  of  what  appears  to  he  the  overwhehning 
cbucaagaiBft  aeereGjand  impunity,  we  find  'the  bloody 
ioas»  of  life'  (to  qiiote  Shakapere'a  phrase)  invaded  with 
II  Boeh  freqiMSDoy — we  had  ahnost  said  as  mndh  peiiodi- 
Ml  Ngnlarity— as  if  the  ohanoes  were  altogether  on  the 
other  fide.  Hie  public  press  is  seldom  without  its  en- 
gnsuog  murder  or  murden.  People  descant  and  con- 
mutilate  themselves  on  the  certainty  with  which  crimson 
faotiteps  are  tmeked;  and  marvel  at  the  infatuation  which 
sub  every  new  instance  of  blood-guiltiness.  The  ques- 
(na  if  sgatn  and  again  forced  upon  us,  and  upon  every 
310  who  ghes  the  matter  a  moment's  thought — Do 
mtjien  ever,  in  any  single  instance,  pass  unnotioed,  or 
vitloot  awful  periU  and  still  more  awful  fears  to  the 
papeUators  t 

We  tidnk  it  probable  that  the  ganerally-acoepted  axiom, 
'Mrate  win  oat,'  is  not  of  universal  application.  Ko 
^f^  when  a  man  is  murdered,  he  is  Ukely  to  be  missed 
If  MBe  one.    Byron  says— 

'There  is  a  tear  for  all  who  die— 
▲  flMturntr  o'er  the  humblest  graved 

lai  it  is  assuredly  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  human 

biaf  io  utterly  linlom  but  that  his  disappearance  will 

oeocoa  inquiry.    Thus,  then,  in  addition  to  the  chances 

'i^  body  being  discovered— wholly  or  in  part'-to  tell 

afta  dreadful  tale,  there  is  the  still  greater  chance  of  a 

C3S  to  the  murder  being  found  and  followed  up,  from  the 

f^s^  ffct  of  the  murdered  individual  leaving  a  blank^ 

nwhere.    Nevertheless,  we  cannot  avoid  arriving  at' 

tb  painfol  eonelution  that  there  must  be  many  murders 

perpetnted  that  are  never  found  out,  and  never  even 

ss^eeted.    It  is  of  ooune  vain  to  attempt  to  pzove  the 

cccinraioeof  deeds  incapable  of  proof.  Steam  is  invisible; 

J«t  the  instant  we  let  it  forth  to  speak  for  itself  it  becomes 

▼BbbTtpovr,  and  refutes  to  the  physical  senses  its  in- 

^l)ie  property.  In  like  manner,  how  can  we  drag  secrot 

Bizden  to  the  light  to  demonstrate  that  secret  murders 

^  perpetrated?    The  very  act  would  be  destructive  of 

^  VKument.    Our  portion  is  that  many  murders  must 

Bcnr,  the  oeouieuee  of  which  is  wholly  unknown;  and 

*^  if  known,  would  cease  to  belong  to  that  class  of 

avrdets.    In  the  main,  we  admit  this  to  bo  a  guess;  but 

i;  is  at  the  same  time  a  guess  probable  in  itself,  and, 

•adeid,  founded  on  data  leading  directly  •  to  the  door  of 

F'wf,'   For  example,  how  often  do  murders  come  to 

5^t  whaA,  but  for  some  slight  accident,  would  have 

J^Mned  uurevealed  until  the  Day  of  Judgment  I   From 

■A  casus!  BflingB-up  of  the  curtain  behind  which  such 

cnnxs  are  enacted,  may  we  not  infer  the  existence  of  a 

«i^y  interior  on  one  side  or  other— perhaps  near  us, 

^^P>  far  off;  but  into  which  no  human  eye  is  ever 

Pwaitted  to  penetrate? 

These  remarks  have  been  euggested  by  a  remarkable 
a*>deBt  related  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,' 
^  ebwa.  Joe,  who  belonged  to  a  theatrical  family, 
^  *  yvongsr  blether  named  John,  who  manifested  an 
**»*y  »*fwgnsiise  to  the  stsge,  and  determined  to  become 
^  B^.  The  latter  accordingly  obtained,  through  the 
^  ol5oes  of  a  friend,  a  situation  in  an  East  Indiaman 
**fb»«ia  the  lifer.  Ko  sooner,  however,  had  he  got 
*  ^••d,  with  everything  prepared  for  the  voyage,  than 


his  eye  alighted  on  a  man-of->war  about  to  drop  down  to 
Oravesend  with  the  tide,  while  his  own  vessel  was  not  to 
sail  for  ten  days.  A  sudden  impulse  seised  him;  he  slid 
into  the  water,  swam  to  the  king's  ship,  entered  himself 
as  a  seaman  or  cabin-boy  under  a  feigned  name;  and  went 
off,  whither  his  friends  knew  not,  leaving  behind  him  his 
entire  kit,  which  had  cost  upwards  of  £50.  This  was  in 
1789,  after  which  fourteen  yean  elapsed  without  a  syl- 
lable being  heard  of  him.  He  was  of  course  supposed  to 
be  dead;  and  all  inquiries  regarding  him,  and  all  tears 
lamenting  him,  had  ceased  after  a  decent  interval  of  time. 
Perhaps  the  runaway  had  been  something  of  a  scapegrace. 
At  all  events,  Joe  Orimaldi  continued  to  make  raddle 
f aees,  and  tumble  head  over  heels,  and  cry,  '  Here  we 
are!'  and  keep  the  town  in  a  roar,  and  take  oomioal 
short-cuts  to  a  broken-down  constitution  and  a  prema- 
ture old  age,  as  if  no  mysterious  family  tragedy  had  hap- 
pened t 

Kor  had  it  happened  yet.    The  hard-working,  strong- 
feeling,  and  laughter-moving  son  of  Momus  made  great 
droles  of  merriment— eepeoially  as  each  succeeding  Christ- 
mas came  round— with  no  premonition  of  the  startling 
and  bewildering  glimpse  he  was  to  obtain  of  his  long»lost 
brother,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  yean,  prior  to  his  vanish- 
ing again— suddenly  and  unaccountably— into  an  obscurity 
wholly  and  for  ever  impenetrable.    It  was  one  night  to- 
wards the  middle  of  November  1803,  when  Orimaldi  was 
performing  at  Drury-lane,  that  he  was  told  two  gentle- 
men desired  to  see  him  at  the  stage*deor.  He  was  passing 
from  the  green-room  to  the  stage  at  the  moment;  and  he 
accordingly  sent  back  a  message  that  the  gentiemen  would 
require  to  wait.    On  going  down,  as  soon  as  he  was  at 
leisuxe,  to  see  who  wanted  him,  he  observed  two  young 
men,  in  fashionable  and  showy  evening  dress— consisting 
of  a  blue  body-ooat  with  gilt  buttons,  a  white  waistcoat, 
and  tight  pantaloons— one  of  whom,  with  visage  bronied 
by  southern  suns,  aooosted  him  in  frank  and  familiar 
terms.    A  few  exdamations  of  surprise  and  hurried  ex- 
planations followed.  It  was  no  other  than  John  Orimaldi, 
the  fugitive  sailor-boy ;  now  the  full-grown  and  seem- 
ingly thriving  man.    The  scene  of  recognition  and  of 
fraternal  greeting,  enacted  at  the  stage*door,  would  have 
been  effective  on  the  stage.    Joe  shed  team  of  joy;  and 
was  takmg  him  up  stairs,  when  the  friend  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  who  had  not^  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment^  been  introduced,  abruptly  took  his  leave,  ar- 
ranging that  he  should  see  him  next  morning  at  ten. 
The  incomparable  down  went  through  the  remainder  of 
his  performance  in  an  agitated  state;  while  his  brother 
talked  freely  with  the  other  performen  in  the  green- 
room, and  also  with  Joe  whenever  he  was  off  the  stage. 
In  answer  to  inquiries,  he  boasted  of  his  success  —  of 
his  riches  even  — and,  pointing  te  his  breast-pocket, 
said,  *  At  tlus  moment  I  have  six  hundred  pounds  hero  1 ' 
On  Joe  throwing  out  a  hint  as  to  the  danger  of  his 
carrying  so  much  money  about  with  him,  he  laughed, 
and  said,  'We  sailon  know  nothing  about  danger.'    Ho 
added  that  even  if  it  were  all  lost,  he '  would  not  be  pen- 
niless.'   Subsequentiy,  he  e^bited  a  coarse  canvas  bag 
filled,  with  coin,  which  he  oarsfully  replaced  in  his  pocket. 
It  likewise  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  mora  than  two 
or  three  honn  in  town,  having  merely  tarried  to  get  some 
dinner,  and  then  hurried  straight  to  the  theatre.    He 
expressed  himself  eager  to  see  his  mother,  whose  address 
he  obtained;  but  as  Joe  was  not  to  appear  in  the  after- 
pieoe^  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  visit  the  old  lady 
together.   Joe  made  all  haste  to  change  his  dress,  leaving 
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hia  brother  mcanwhilo  on  the  stage.  'When,  however,  he 
emerged  from  his  dresang-room,  ready  to  leave,  be  found 
the  latter  gone.  Several  of  the  actors,  of  whom  he  inquired, 
had  seen  him  'not  a  minnte  ago.'  The  porter  at  the  stage- 
door  had  observed  him  pass  oat  '  not  a  minute  baok.' 
'Joe  was  annoyed;  but  waited,  expecting  him  eveiy  mo- 
ment to  return.  He  then  walked  up  and  down  the  street; 
came  back  to  the  stage-door;  began  to  get  uneasy;  and  could 
not  understand  what  had  become  of  him.  The  hour  waxed 
late,  and  the  puszle  proportionally  increased.  It  then 
struck  him  th&t,  as  he  had  occupied  some  time  in  chang- 
ing his  dress,  his  brother  might  have  stepped  out  in  his 
impatience,  and  visited  a  Mr.  Bowley,  who  lived  dose  at 
hand,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  a  bosom  friend  in  boy- 
hood. This  was  a  lucky  guess.  He  had  been  there,  but 
was  gone.  The  direction  in  which  he  had  proceeded  was 
also  pointed  out.  It  was  Duke-street.  Giimaldi  followed 
this  clue  with  all  speed— knocking  up  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Bailey,  their  old  landlord,  and  learning  that  a  gentleman 
with  '  a  white  waistcoat '  had  been  there  before  him, 
knocking  and  ringing  violently,  but  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted. Kot  without  a  vague  feeling  of  apprehension, 
he  ran  back  to  the  theatre,  thinking  he  must  surely  have 
gone  there;  but  he  had  not  been  seen.  Again  he  set  out 
to  various  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  which  he 
thought  it  possible  he  might  have  visited.  In  vain.  Be- 
tnming  once  more  to  the  theatre,  he  found  the  ostabUsh- 
ment  shutting  up  for  the  night.  His  brother  had  not 
been  there.  What  could  such  strange  conduct  mean? 

But  now  the  idea  occurred  to  Qrimaldi  that  his  brother, 
thinking  he  had  missed  him,  must  have  gone  straight  to 
their  mother's  home  himself.  Beassnred  by  this 'notion, 
he  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  thither;  but  merely  to  throw 
her  into  a  swoon  with  the  news  of  her  son  John's  ro- 
appearance,  in  sound  health, '  and  with  money  enough  to 
make  all  their  fortunes,'  On  recovering,  she  inaiafciM^  on 
Joe  going  to  bed^fatigued  as  he  was  with  his  night's  per- 
formance and  his  fruitless  chase— while  she  sat  up  alone 
to  await  the  return  of  the  wanderer.  She  did  so;  but  the 
morning  found  her  still  alone.  The  wanderer  did  not 
appear.  He  did  not  appear  that  night.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear the  night  after;  nor  the  next  night;  nor  yet  the 
next.  A  week  passed,  and  he  appeared  not.  He  never 
appeared  again.  The  Admiralty  instituted  inqubies;  the 
police  ransacked  all  London;  powerful  friends  were  not 
wanting  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the  searcb.  Vain,  vain. 
The  poor  sailor  was  as  much  gone  as  if  he  had  been  swept 
overboard,  in  a  tempest,  into  the  seething  suigea  of  the 
Atlantic.  Some  suggested  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by 
a  press-gang;  but  the  general  conviction  was  that  he  had 
been  murdered,  and  that  the  friend  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  theatre,  and  could  not  afterwards  be  found,  must 
have  been  privy  to  his  fate.  There  could,  indeed,  be  little 
doubt  that  John  Orimaldi  had  been  killed  for  hia  cash; 
and  that,  in  fact,  his  ostentatious  prosperity  had  been  the 
occasion  of  his  secret  death. 

Here^  then,  is  an  instance  of  a  probable  murder,  occur- 
ring in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  conducted,  on  the 
part  of  the  murderer  or  murderers,  with  perfect  secrecy 
and  socoosB.  Here,  in  a  word,  was  a  murder  which  would 
noi  ouk  No  doubt  the  unfortunate  stranger  was  missed, 
for  the  dty  was  made  to  ring  with  the  sudden  mysteiy  of 
his  disappearance.  But  suppose  he  had  been  entpipped, 
robbed,  and  put  out  of  sight  an  hour  or  two  earlier— 
before  he  had  reached  Druiy-lane  and  been  seen  by  his 
brother  and  bj  the  friends  of  hia  brother  at  the  theatre 
—what  then?   Acknowledge  that  possible,  and  we  are  at 


once  furnished  with  a  case  of  secret  murder,  with  no 
poisoned  or  wounded  body  discovered,  with  no  friend* 
distracted,  with  no  inquiries  instituted,  with  no  noise 
made,  and  with  absolutely  nothing  of  the  crime  known, 
except  to  that  Oreat  Eye  of  the  Univene  from  which 
nothing  whatever  is  hid ! 

Are  there  many  such  secret  murders?  Is  it  only  a  few 
of  such  crimes  that  find  their  way  into  the  newspapers? 
Are  there  monsters  walking  about,  enjoying  large  pros- 
perity from  anonymous  sources,  at  whose  very  names 
the  world  would  shudder  if  they  knew  all?  We  know 
not;  we  hope  not.  We  can  never  know;  we  can  only  hope. 
But  it  is  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  misgivings  And  the 
alarms  and  the  horron  thus  suggested,  to  cherish  a 
generous  fiiith  in  the  undoubted  good  that  is  in  human 
nature,  and  that  seeks  for  vent  and  exereise  through  a 
thousand  channels— the  more  honourable  when  tkey  are 
secret;  and  which  has,  for  these  many  years,  been  en- 
gaged in  making  the  world  better;  and  that,  to<s  with 
so  much  practical  diligence,  that  we  are  surprised  there 
should  still  be  a  tendency,  even  among  the  inherently 
base  and  brutal,  towards  poisonous  deadly  dnughts,  ter- 
rific bloody  knives,  and  savage  remorseless  blows. 

TO   A   CBITIC. 

Thbow  down,  my  critic!  that  sore-wearied  pen. 
And  let  poor  rhyining  derUs  hare  some  peace! 

What  matters  It  that  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Your  pedant  imitates  the  songs  of  Greece  T 

Or  married  ladies,  in  three  volumes  mild. 

Propound  such  happy  theories  of  right: 
Or  reverence  a  hero  dark  and  wild~ 

A  heroine  all  rose-bloom  and  delight: 

^       Tearful  young  gentlemen  marmnring  of  dreams. 

And  dewdrops  glistening  on  their  pale  one's  bier-» 
Dressing  their  sorrow  in  all  moonlit  gleams. 
And  talking  vaguely  of  a  lonely  mere  t 

Why  murder  sU  those  innocents,  and  bring 
Woe  to  their  tender,  unreflecting  hearts? 

Long  may  they  sermonise,  or  prose,  or  sing; 
Nor  tremble  at  your  oourteoos,  cutting  darts. 

'TwiU  do  the  men  no  harm— the  women  good— 
To  vent  their  q>leen  upon  a  sheet  of  white; 

For  anger  wili  not  long  for  nobler  food 
When  but  allowed  its  grievances  to  write. 

Throw  down  then,  critic  I  that  o'er-laboured  quill; 

And  torn  to  little  upturned  eyes  of  blue. 
That  wonder  what  has  made  papa  so  111 

That  he  don't  speak  to  Jack,  and  Kate,  and  8ut. 

Turn  to  the  Uttle  rosy  cheeks  that  wait 
To  dimple  into  laughter  clear  and  sweet; 

While  Jack  your  whisker  pulls,  and  little  Kate 
Climbs  up  your  knee  with  scarlet-slippered  feet 

Turn  to  the  open  window,  where  the  breese 
Comes  sweeping  in  from  uplands  far  and  wido; 

And  grateful  perfume  of  the  apple  trees 
Boars  in  upon  you  Jn  a  wavy  tide. 

Throw  down  the  quill  I   Go  leap  the  meadow  ban^ 

To  feel  the  dewy  coolness  of  the  grass! 
And  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  campion  stars, 

That  shine  in  trembling  whiteness  as  you  pass! 

W.  B1.ACK. 

\*  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Authors.     Co^ 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Editor  wfll  reeeiTS  attentia 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertalce  to  return  M2I 
considered  unsuitable. 
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18  Bed  Lion  Court.  Fleet-Street,  Loirnov,  S.C.;  and  32 
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UTERAKY  MISHAPS. 

Ay  old  countiyman,  recently  visiting,  a  printing-office,  re- 
marked to  one  of  the  compositon  that  he  did  not  understand 
how  they  all  came  to  bo  snch  good  '  spellers.'  Having  been 
told  they  generally  considered  it  as  easy  to  spell  correctly  as 
not,  and  that  frpm  long  practice  it  was  nnusnal  to  make  a 
mistake,  he  remarked,  farther,  that  he  supposed  them  also  to 
be  conversant  with  eveiy  language  that  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  put  in  type.  This  fact,  for  it  is  so,  is  quite  reconcil- 
able with  the  idea  of  another  equally  verdant  gentleman — 
that  a  phonetic  system  of  spelling  ^ould  be  an  advantage; 
but  as  this  could  not  now  be  of  easy  introduction,  and  might 
lead  to  much  confusion,  things  will  have  to  remain  as  they 
are,  on  the  principle  of  one  phonetic  scribbler,  that  *Wat 
kant  b  kurd  must  b  ndurd.'  Others,  again,  are  so  ignorant 
of  the  actual  labour  required  in  the  production  of  books, 
that  they  think  nothing  can  bo  easier.  Instance  the  old  lady 
who  went  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Glasgow,  asking  for 
a  *big  prent'  Bible.  After  being  shown  several,  none  of 
which  appeared  of  large  enough  type  to  satisfy  her,  she  very 
coolly  remarked,  *  Tm  gaun  up  the  toun  a  bit,  to  buy  some 
bits  o'  things,  an'  ye  can  jist  pit  your  stampin'  aims  in  the 
lire,  an'  hae  ane  ready  for  me  as  I  come  back. '  Poor  old  lady  1 
her  ignorance  was  plain  enough;  but  there  are  plenty  as  un- 
reasonable in  their  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  printer— 
the  mis-spelling  of  a  proper  name  or  the  omission  of  a  comma 
throws  them  into  a  state  of  mental  agitation,  and  may  per- 
haps beget  a  letter  animadverting  in  strong  terms  upon  the 
mistake  to  the  publisher  or  editor  of  the  work  in  question. 
Mistakes  -^dll  happen  in  the  best  works,  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  which  can  be  taken  in  their  getting  up  by  the  printers. 
Yet  they  are  not  always  in  fault,  for  the  author  often 
leads  them  astray,  by  carelessly-written  'copy,'  both  in  pimc- 
tuation  and  spelling.    One  well-known  American  writer  re- 
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oommended  that  all  authors  should  work  for  a  time 
in  a  printing-office,  as  a  means  of  reforming  a  disuse 
Btyle  and  incorrect  punctuation — compositors  be- 
coming critically  aware,  in  the  picking  up  letter  by 
letter  of  a  long  and  complex  sentence,  of  the  best 
means  of  curtailing  and  strengthening  sentences;  and 
quick  ftt  detecting  repetitions;  to  say  nothing  oi  the 
art  of  nice  punctuation.  It  is  part  of  a  proof-reader's 
duty  to  mark  a  note  of  interrogation  against  any 
passage  in  a  book  preparing  for  press  which  he  does 
not  think  is  right,  or  when  t\  sentence  is  incomplete. 
AuHiors  profit  by  these  quiet  estimates  of  their  mean- 
ing; and  many  a  weak  point,  which  might  have  marred 
a  wviter's  reputation,  has  been  set  right  by  attention 
being  drawn  to  it  by  the  unobtrusive  (?)  of  the  proof- 
reader. Many  a  good  work  is  sadly  disfigured  by  the 
negligence  of  the  authors  in  correcting  their  proofs; 
and  others,  again,  are  extremely  diligent  in  making 
unnecessary  alterations.  Cases  have  been  where  one 
volume  has  grown  into  two  by  means  of  corrections, 
and  others  have  had  their  price  considerably  height- 
ened in  cQusequence.  It  is  recorded  that  both  Milton 
and  Addison  were  solicitous  regarding  the  correction 
of  their  works  in  passing  through  the  press.  The 
satirical  poet  Churchill  expressed  himself  rather 
energetically  on  this  point,  when  he  said  *  that  it 
was  like  cutting  away  one*a  own  flesh;'  while  the 
manuscript  of  Julius  Scaliger  was  so  carefully  pre- 
pared that  the  print  corresponded  with  it — ^page  for 
page  and  line  for  line.  Ben  Jonson  waa  once  re- 
quested to  revise  a  sermon  full  of  typographical 
errors;  but  he  declined  the  task,  and  recommended 
that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction. 
Burke,  the  celebrated  orator,  was  careless  in  regard 
to  his  MS.;  for  one  of  his  most  spirited  effusions 
received  so  many  corrections  and  interlineations,  that 
the  compositors  refused  to  correct  it,  but  took  down 
the  types  and  re-set  the  whole. 

Now,  all  this  does  not  proceed  only  from  the  many 
who  write  and  publish;  but  the  few  who  occupy  the 
highest  status  in  the  literary  world  are  equfdly  to 
blame  for  all  this  extra  labour.  Lawyers  of  high 
standing  send  their  MS.  to  the  printers  with  techni^ 
phrases  and  legal  terms  mis-spelled  and  abbreviated, 
and  expect  the  compositor  to  decipher  and  set  it  up 
in  a  readable  condition.  IHvines  of  known  ability 
leave  their  *  copy '  without  points  or  even  *  caps. '  to 
mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  sentences — thus  giving 
much  additional  labour,  and  causing  thereby  much 
loss  of  time  and  temper.  Were  their  works  left  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  are  frequently  written, 
no  one  would  attribute  the  fault  to  the  author— the 
printers  alone  would  be  held  accountable. 

Most  printers,  however,  endeavour  to  put  forth 
their  works  in  as  careful  a  manner  as  possibla  Ste- 
phens, a  printer  in  Paris,  of  some  celebrity  for  his 
classical  editions,  in  order  to  secure  perfect  accuracy 
in  his  books,  used  to  exhibit  proof-sheets  for  public 
in^>ection — offering  a  reward  to  any  one  who  could 
detect  an  error  in  them,  so  that  it  might  be  rectified 
beforo  printing.  Yet  one  of  his  editions  of  the  Tes- 
tament IB  known  as  the  '  Polree  Edition,*  from  the 


Latin  word  *  plures '  being  mis-spelled,  owing  to  tbo 
transposition  of  the  letter  L  In  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  two  Glasgow  citizens  of  the  name  of  Foulis 
-—also  distinguished  for  their  elegant  printing — ^wero 
actuated  by  a  similar  spirit;  and,  eager  to  produce 
an  immaculate  edition  of  Horace,  caused  the  succes- 
iive  proof-sheets,  after  revision,  to  be  hung  up  at  the 
gate  of  the  University — offering  a  reward  for  the  dis. 
coveiy  of  any  error.  A  well-known  edition  of  Homer, 
published  by  them  in  1756,  has  received  great  praise 
for  its  beauty  and  accuracy.  Bishop  IiOMrth  could 
only  find  one  error  in  it,  and  even  this  was  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  ona  Gibbon  has  also  praised 
this  edition  for  the  beauty  of  the  type  with  which  it 
is  printed. 

Before  adverting  to  the  literary  mishaps  peculiar  to 
the  newspaper  press,  we  shall  notice  a  few  that  have 
occurred  in  books,  some  of  which  may  as  fairly  be 
attributed  to  the  writer  as  to  the  printer.  We  may 
premise  that  the  similarity  in  the  spelling  of  some 
words,  others  with  the  difference  of  only  a  letter,  and 
the  comparative  resemblance  of  their  written  confor- 
mation, are  the  most  fruitful  causes — ^the  mistakes 
often  having  a  fitness  of  themselves  which,  indepen- 
dently of  the  amusement  they  afford,  is  sometimes 
superior  to  that  of  mere  incongnuty.  Thomas  Moore 
happily  hits  off  the  liability  of  printers  to  commit 
errors,  in  the  '  Fudges  in  EngUmd,'  when  hto  makes 
Fanny  say — 

'  Bat  a  week  or  two  tinee,  in  my  "Ode  to  th«  SpHiii'*-^ 
Which  I  meant  to  have  made  a  most  beaQtifal  ihini^ 
Where  I  talked  of  the  "  dew-drops  from  freehly-hlown  rosea," 
The  nasty  things  made  it  '*  from  fleshjr-brown  notos.* 


••  t 


Mr.  Fyecroft  relates  the  following  conversation  on  this 
matter: — '  Really,'  said  a  printer  to  him,  '  gentlemen 
should  not  place  such  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
eyesight  of  our  hard-worked  and  haU-blinded  rcadii 
of  proofs;  for  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  we  utterly 
ruined  one  poet  through  a  ludicrous  misprintb' 
*  Indeed !  And  what  was  the  unhappy  Uaet ' 
'  Why,  sir,  the  poet  intended  to  say— 


f( 


See  the  pale  martyr  in  a  sheet  of  firel" 


instead  of  which  he  was  made  to  say — 

"  See  the  pale  martyr  with  his  shiri  (mfini** 

The  reviewers,  of  course,  made  the  moat  of  so  ent-cr- 
taining  a  blunder;  and  the  poor  poet  wq»  never  hearil 
ol  more  in  the  field  of  literature. '  The  same  gentle- 
man also  notices  another  singular  error,  m  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  an  authority  under  the 
verb  *  to  sit.'  'Asses  are  yo  that  sit  in  judgment* 
(Judges,  V.  10).  The  verse  is — *  Speak!  ye  that  ride 
on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judgment,  and  walk  by 
the  way.' 

A  monkish  writer  of  a  work  published  in  1561 — 
consisting  of  172  pages  of  text  and  15  of  errata — at- 
tributed the  mistakes  to  the  wiles  of  Satan,  who 
caused  the  printers  to  commit  them;  but  he  does  not 
state  whether  it  was  the  Gentleman  in  Black  himself 
or  his  sateUite — the  printer*8  devil— who  had  his 
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in'yi  in  the  *  piei  '*   The  Bible  itself  has  not  escaped 

fros  these  miahApsu  One  edition,  printed  many  years 

.\r,  is  known  as  the  *  Vinegar  Bible,'  from  the  fact 

•ia:  the  *  Parable  of  the  Vineyard'  is  therein  styled 

ie  'Parable  of  the  Vinegar.*    DLsr.icIi,  in  his  *Cu- 

x-ic^ties/  gires  an  account  of  a  scandalous  omission 

i  the  important  ne^tivo  in  the  Seventh  Command- 

Efat  The  printers  were  summoned  before  the  Court 

1-^'  High  Commission;  and  this  ^not^  served  to  bind 

:-£n  m  a  fine  of  £3,000.    A  prior  circimistance  had 

'ccirred  which  induced  the  Government  at  that  time 

'^  Vreiy  vigihint  on  the  BibHcal  press: — The  learned 

Mop  Uaher,  going  one  day  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's 

•>4e,  entered  a  bookseller's  shop  and  procured  a 

L'K&  of  the  London  edition.    When  he  came  to  look 

.rbUtext,  to  his  astonishment  and  horror  he  dis- 

?<Tacd  that  the  verse  Tras  altogether  omitted  from 

it  copy  be  had  got. 

To  which  oi  the  two,  author  or  compositor,  are  we 
t-'>ittnbate  this  vile  misquotation  of  a  line  of  Bums  ? 

'Nov  TamI  O  Taml  had  they  been  queensr 

"-aa  never  were  plentiful  in  Ayrshire,  but  it  oould 

:tc  out  many  a  bevy  of 

*  Qneans, 
A*  ntnppiag  hixilos  !n  thdr  teem !' 

A  book  was  published  not  long  ago,  in  which  some 
'-'i  rn  example  of  public  spirit  and  good  citizen- 

^ '  was  brought  into  comparison  with  the  conduct 

:'Ato  and  Brutus.  This  was  the  end  of  the  pa- 
Vnpb,  and  no  doubt  waa  intended  to  have  a  good 
^^•^g  cfiect;  bat,  unfortunately,  the  two  Roman 
'-.z,iA  were  printed  Cats  and  Brutes  I 

h  Pope's  notes  on  *  Measure  for  Measure/  he  says 
'- ';  «oiy  was  taken  from  *  Cinthio,'  dec.  8,  nov.  5-- 
^^^g  Sth  decade  and  5th  novel.  One  of  the  many 
'•TirMstara'  of  Shiikapc»ro  thought  fit,  however,  to 
:  ret  these  abbreviations;  and  we  therefore  read 
^^Tn^e^  8,  November  5 !  Pope  has  alao  been  loia- 
'.'  tcl  on  another  occasion,  by  some  prosaic  compo- 
^'>  r  7^0  sought  to  bring  the  poet^s  idea  within  the 
-:i:U  uf  his  own  understanding,  thus — 

*  Who  could  take  ofTcnee, 
Whca  pan  deMilpUao  held  the  place  of  mumF * 

-•^^  of  •  the  place  of  9inse, ' 

lu  jac  of  the  many  Christmas  books  published 

'•-^HUys  at  that  festive  season,  there  was  a  passage 

C  ef ect  that,  though  ycmng  ladies  sometimes  ob- 

r'Jtl  trum  coyness  to  be  kissed  under  the  mistletoe, 

'is}'  did  not  object  to  it  under  the  nose' — ^which  we 

:>^maUy  anderstand  to  have  meant '  under  the  rose. ' 

'*'.  ijt^  in  what  ItadcU£Qan  romance  the  following 

'->tflnt  ooeurrod: — ^The  passage  waa  a  vigorous  one — 

-   "Hwae  weD  wrought  up — ^the  heroine  was  on  the 

*"*-t  f.i  being  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  the  villain 

*  A  story,  when  opportune  aid  arrived  to  rescue 

'^'  fiir  daiaiel  in  the  person  of  a  knight  riding  on 

*  <ft3*A<w«/  We  should  fancy  that  war  horse  was 

-■reoeant 

Ik  sBolaa^  of  two  written  letters  has  led  oo- 

J '^PW«'»  techafeaaty  for  types  mtied,  dlsansnged. 


casionally  to  awkward  mistakes — as  the  author  of 
a  temperance  novel  would  find  to  his  astonishment, 
when  he  saw  that  where  he  meant  to  say  that 
'drunkenness  is  folly,'  it  was  rendered  *  drunkenness 
is  jolly  I '  Even  the  want  of  a  conmia  may  lead  to 
strange  results,  as  in  a  bill  which  was  presented  to  a 
farmer,  which  ran — *  To  hanging  two  barn-doors  and 
myself  seven  hours,  4e.M.*  A  recent  critique  upon 
*•  Othello'  has  the  following,  showing  how  much  the 
want  of  a  comma  may  mar  the  sense  of  a  passa^^c: — 
*  The  Moor,  seizing  a  bolster  full  of  rage  and  jealousy, 
smothers  her. '  This  reminds  us  of  a  very  Irish  epi- 
taph, which  plnces  the  brother  of  the  deceased  in  a 
very  awkward  position — *  Erected  to  the  memoiy  of 
John  Philips,  accidentally  shot  as  a  mark  of  affection 
by  his  brother.'  A  correspondent  lately  sent  a  piece 
of  poetry  to  a  newspaper,  with  these  words : — '  The 
following  lines  were  written  more  than  fifty  years 
^Of  by  one  who  has  for  many  years  slept  in  his  grave 
merely  for  his  own  amusement. ' 

Audubon's  'Ornithology'  contains  this  sentence, 
which  shows  that  authors  do  make  strange  slips  at 
times: — '  The  earth  was  rent  asunder  in  several  places; 
one  or  two  islands  sunk  for  ever;  and  the  inhabitants 
fled  in  dismay  towards  the  eastern  shores,*  And  Bui- 
wer  somewhere  says — *I  hear  the  vain  shadows  glide, ' 

In  all  works  hurriedly  produced,  such  as  newspa- 
pers, there  is,  of  course,  a  greater  liability  to  commit 
errors;  but,  all  things  considered,  newspapers  are  mar- 
vels of  correct  typography;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  careful  and  painstaking  method  of  reading 
over  the  proof -slips  alone  produces  this  result  These 
proofs  frequently  contain  very  curious  errors — sueh  as 
Paper-families  for  Paterfamilias;  or,  'Eh!  the  Brute!' 
for  *  Et  tu  Brute  I'  But  these  are  generally  set  right, 
before  printing,  by  the  reader  comparing  the  proof 
with  the  author's  manuscript — supposing  that  this  is 
itself  correct,  which  is  not  always  the  case;  and  then 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  good  reader  to  see  that  there 
are  no  inconsistencies  in  spelling,  punctuation,  abbre- 
viations, &C.  The  hurry  d  production  in  the  case  of 
newspapers,  were  it  not  for  this  care,  would  be  apt  to 
produce  many  blimders.  Imagine  a  telegram  arriv- 
ing at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  containing  im- 
portant news  which  not  only  requires  notice  but  a 
leading  article!  Two  o'clock;  first  post  at  five;  and 
oountiy  subscribers  must  be  duly  suppHed.  The 
fagged  compositors — ^who  have  already  about  finished 
up  the  work  required  for  the  day's  paper— shake  up 
their  nearly  empty  cases,  and  prepare  for  a  hurry. 
Forth  from  the  editorial  room  comes  the  MS. — ^two  or 
three  pages  at  a  time — ^in  a  half -readable  hand;  and  so 
on  for  a  while  till  it  is  all  out.  Not  a  word  is  heard; 
not  a  sound  but  the  low,  silent  whispering  of  the  type 
as  it  is  hurried  into  the  composing-stick.  When  a 
part  is  ready,  a  proof^is  taken;  and  then  the  reader 
and  his  satellite  are  spinning  over  it.  Corrected,  it 
is  revised  by  the  editor;  and  it  is  then  put  into  its 
place  in  the  paper,  which  now  is  '  put  to  bed.'  The 
wheels  of  the  machine  begin  to  revolve,  and  forth 
oome  the  sheets;  which  are  then  folded,  packed,  and 
hurried  off  to  the  railway  in  nothing  more  than  time. 
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Such  being  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  wonder  is 
not  that  there  are  mistakes,  but  that  there  are  so 
few.  Of  those  which  have  occuired,  we  shall  give  a 
few  specimens — premising  that  most  of  them  occur 
from  the  causes  already  noticed.  Thus,  in  an  article 
upon  the  short-time  agitation,  some  years  ago,  it  was 
stated  that  a  '  factory  -  boy  was  shaved  to  death ' 
{slaved).  Darwin  may  assert  strange  things;  but  the 
following,  we  imagine,  does  not  enter  into  his  cata- 
logue of  affinities — that '  ants  reside  in  subterranean 
taverns^  {caverns);  or  this — '  a  live  surgeon  was  caught 
in  the  Thames,  and  sold  to  the  whaJbitants  (?)  at  six- 
pence the  pound.'  The  Directors  of  the  Indigent  Old 
Men's  Society  in  Edinburgh,  on  looking  for  the  report 
of  one  of  their  annual  meetings,  some  years  ago,  in 
the  next  morning's  paper,  were  no  doubt  astonished 
to  find  it  reported  as  the  Indignant  Old  Men's  Society. 
So  with  a  learned  bishop,  who  had  been  viewing  the 
antiquities  of  an  old  church :  he  was  stated  to  have 
expressed  himself  gratified  with  its  iniquities.  The 
animadversion  of  one  newspaper  upon  a  pubUo  officer 
— some  parochial  Bumble — which  said  that  he  had 
been  '  tried  in  the  balance  and  found  panting,*  was 
as  likely  to  be  correct  as  if  it  had  been  that  he  was 
'found  wanting.'  A  provincial  paper  says: — 'Our 
account  of  the  thunder-storm  last  week  contained  a 
slight  mistake.  Instead  of  hailstones  as  large  as  put- 
lets,  read  bullets.'  Another  speaks  of  the  excitement 
created  by  a  recent  highway  h6l>bery,  A  gentleman 
was  presented,  according  to  one  paper,  with  a  silver 
medal,  for  stealing  geraniums — seedling  ones  were 
meant.  '  Many  conjusions  of  the  limbs  took  place  at  a 
recent  railway  accident.'  This  same  paper  also  stated 
that  a  lady  had  been  cured  'by  theOheltenhamiMit(er«. ' 
Another,  again,  speaks  of  a  Mr.  Miller  as  being  a 
member  of  '  the  Pease  Society.' 

We  have  perhaps  said  enough,  though  the  list  might 
be  easily  extended.  But  are  such  things  to  be  won- 
dered at?  Look  on  this  picture  of  their  ordinary 
difficulties: — An  important  county  meeting  takes 
place  to-night,  and  subscribers  will  expect  a  full  re- 
port with  the  morrow's  papers.  Imagine,  then,  the 
reporters  who  have  attended  returning  per  train,  in 
a  jolting  carriage,  at  an  express  rate— each  busy  tran- 
scribing his  phonetics  into  long  hand  with  a  pencil 
Fancy  this  crumpled  mass  of  paper,  only  half  intel- 
ligible, and  blurred,  put  into  the  compositors'  hands, 
set  up,  corrected,  and  put  to  press  in  very  Uttie  more 
time  than  an  ordinary  person  would  take  to  read  over 
the  same !  Yet  this  is  comparatively  a  common  case 
with  daily  papers.  And  there  is  not  a  public  speaker 
who  will  deny  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  reporters  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  rounded  ofif  a  sentence 
left  incomplete  in  the  speaker's  hurry;  or  used  the 
pruning-knife  with  skill  in  the  exdsion  of  some  twice 
or  thrice  repeated  phrase.  Now,  is  it  not  astonishing 
that  such  fair  and  correct  reports  are  given?  Of  a 
truth  it  is;  and  the  public  are  much  beh^den  to  them 
and  the  compositors  for  the  correctness  which  in 
general  marks  the  productions  of  the  modem  press; 
and  ouj^t  to  exerdae  a  littie  of  that  charity  wluch  is 
not  easily  offended  in  their  strictures  upon  all  such 
Literary  Mishaps.  D. 


THE  INVESTITURE  OP  THE  HOSE. 


I  dedicate  these  songi  to  those 

Who  bore  the  Babe  and  wove  the  Hoae. 


BIBTH  OF  THE  BABE. 

It  was  an  April  morning  about  the  middle  Of  the  month. 
As  I  lay  dreaming  of  greening  hedges,  and  bursting  and 
blowing  buds,  I  was  awakened  by  a  muffled  whisper,  just 
like  the  rustle  of  a  new  leaf  brushed  by  the  downy  ^wing 
of  a  bird.  Tet,  in  spite  of  the  shrinking  delicacy  and 
tenderness  of  the  voioe,  it  possessed  a  subtle  depth  and 
I>ower;  and  therefore  I  rose  quickly  and  silently,  as  if  on 
the  wings  of  a  strong  instinot  that  seemed  to  anticipate 
volition. 

The  morning,  although  not  qute  dark,  was  yet  so  over- 
shadowed by  the  lingering  night  that  the  indefinite  streaks 
of  silw,  which  the  dawn  was  endeavouring  to  writo  on 
the  black  wall  of  the  east,  were  still  powerless  to  wakien  a 
suspicion  of  morning  even  in  the  soul  of  the  lark.  Gold 
and  mystical  silence,  therefore,  reigned  over  the  fiance  of 
the  earth.  As  I  hurried  along  the  streets  for  Dr.  Plato,  the 
raw  air  hud  its  damp  lips  upon  my  face  and  made  me 
shudder.  Up  in  the  chill  heavens  tiie  very  stars  seemed 
to  shiver,  and  began  to  assume  a  ghastly  aspect,  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  imminent  dawn.  The  streets  and.  squares 
were  shadowy,  and  almost  soundless;  there  waa  jost  so 
much  sound,  indeed— and  that  of  a  dull,  negative  sort — as 
to  suggest  that  the  slumbering  city  was  disturbed  by  soiii< 
intrusive  vision — perhaps  the  spirit  which  foreshadows  tli< 
manifold  troubles  and  labours  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Plato  was  sound  asleep  when  I  rang  his  bell;  bni 
he  answered  quickly,  and  the  moment  he  saw  my  fftoe  lu 
at  once  guessed  my  mission. 

*  Is  she  very  illf  he  inquired. 

'  I  think.  Doctor,  that  she  will  require  your  preaexrcs 
immediately.' 

*  Then,'  he  replied,  '  as  I  have  got  several  houm'  wt^^^ii 
turbed  rest,  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes.' 

It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  see  Dr.  Plato.  There  -^v^i 
in  his  manner  a  frankness  and  a  sympatiietic  oordi»li^ 
which  acted  on  his  patients  like  the  elixir  cf  life;  azi<l  li 
common  smile  was  as  good  as  a  dozen  insurance  ofl&oe 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  physician  properly  so  called- — t,h.i 
is,  a  physician  whose  primary  and  only  object  in  life 
not  to  make  money,  but  to  bring  health  to  suffering  tL 
manity— will  always  approach  his  patients  as  if  he  ootk 
restore  them  to  s^ngth  by  his  mere  physical  presenc 
This  assertion  will  not  appear  obscure  or  ambiguous 
those  who  know  that  in  most  men,  but  especiaXly 
medical  men,  manners  Ae  mesmeric  and  oonta^loi: 
Dr.  Plato's  manners  were  remarkably  so.  I  speak  fr^ 
experience.  He  never  visited  me  but  he  seemed  to 
his  chest  of  restoratives  in  his  face.  His  voice,  too« 
always  so  new  and  fresh,  that  I  felt  as  if  it  went  into  xj 
blood  like  the  very  essence  of  sunshine.  Then,  it  act«:&^ij 
seemed  that  the  medicines  he  gave  me  were  not  at  alX  li 
the  nasty  things  which  other  doctors  are  reputed  to  ^>^ 
seribo  to  their  patients.  The  crowning  proof  of  Dr.  Pl^^^^ 
moral-maguetio  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  chtldraix  ^] 
not  fear  him;  but  would  have  lovingly  stood  by  his  Ic:^ 
any  length  of  lime,  as  they  did  by  the  knee  of  that  o  t^l^^ 
Physician  who  delighted  so  much  to  tolerate  and  bX^ 
little  children.  Depend  upon  it,  a  great  part  of  a  plbx,^ 
dan's  success  results  from  his  manners. 

Dr.  Plato  was  as  good  as  his  word.    He  anJro«^ 
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tfjTtie  Galtflgo  almort  as  soon  as  myself ;  and,  as  if  to 

aim  the  good  character  which  I  have  ascribed  to  him, 

^  diwo  aeemed  to  follow  at  his  heels.    There  was  in- 

iat  bostliog  in  the  hoose;  and,  while  the  Doctor  entered 

ktsa  vliispaing  eonversation  with  onr  middle-aged  and 

ckr^r-hsBded  snrse,  I  jnst  breathed  a  few  words  of  sym- 

^j  isd  cDOoaragement  in  my  wife's  ear,  and  retired 

tc  sjHttle  ttady— whioh,  of  course,  is  also  my  library. 

it  tilts  oaDJonetare,  however,  reading  and  reflection  were 

(utir^y  out  of  the  question.    There  was  Shakspere,  in 

tr^Tofaimet;  but  all  his  immortalities  weie  dumb,  as 

^expecting  some  new  personage  to  enter  immediately 

r<3  tbe  stage.    Homer,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  the 

r^  of  the  great  choral  company,  had  not  a  single  Toice 

^m^  ibem  sll.    As  I  stood  dreamily  yet  uneasily  in 

''^t  of  the  shelves,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  silence  of 

■J?^  jpoets  did  not  arise  from  any  unwillingness  to  sing,  i 

ct  ina  the  fiwt  that  they  were  fdl  wondering  whether  a 

»  mt»  would  not  soon  be  added  to  their  golden  nxmi-  ' 

:t7.  like  Shakspere  and  his  splendid  co-mates,  the  phi-  ! 

j»<>^leis  were  also  voicelesB;  but,  imlike  them,  they  wero 

iiiifsR&t  u  well  as  dumb,  and  did  not  appear  to  care  a 

rA  vhetlier  their  number  was  augmented  or  diminished. 

I  tsraed  in  disgust  from  their  unsympathetic  and  nnf a- 

i.'3i\fk  risages  to  contemplate  the  opening  and  many- 

~i3p>g  features  of  the  dawn. 

tig  stats  were  growing  unmistakably  pale.  Thero  was 
^mihkg  swfol  in  the  ur,  the  hour,  and  the  chill,  noise- 
's s^wct  of  the  world.  I  felt,  as  I  looked  abroad  upon 
%  gelds  and  the  wide  heavens,  as  if  silence  were  trem- 
^  on  the  edge  of  sound;  or  as  if  all  the  powers  of 
^itire  wore  hujshed  in  the  tti^pectancy  of  a  new  revela- 
'-^  aod  yet  as  if  they  had  an  absolute  fear  that  the 
!-:?eUtuB  might  contain  prophesyings  of  woe  and  misfor- 
^  to  the  iOQs  of  men.  A  weight  of  unaccountable  sad- 
tss  vtt  ronoved  from  my  brain  when  the  clarion  of  a  cook 
n  andghbonring  farm  broke  suddenly  into  the  hollow 
^t.  It  was  like  a  proclamation  that  there  still  was 
^  i&  &e  world;  and  that  there  was  also  light,  whose 
Sfott  fnad  the  under-world  would  both  herald  and  sane- 
'^  tb  nprising  of  man  from  his  uneasy  depth  of  dreams 
'•^  ^  t'cony  throne  of  power  and  the  equally  jagged  seat 
'^  oeecsaaty  and  compulsory  service.  Hardly  had  the 
^  of  the  cock  died  within  my  ear,  when  the  challenge 
^  taken  up,  by  some  early  riser  of  the  feathered  singers, 
'^  tq^BTering  series  of  notes  about  the  length  of  an  eight- 
iMsd  line  of  poetry.  It  was  evidently  a  jGirst  attempt 
vu:  iBonung,  made  before  the  chorister  had  wet  his 
'^'i:k  is  the  ahallows  of  Myrtle  Brook— which  is  a 
'^m!bb  haont  of  the  whole  tribe  of  beaked  musicians. 
i'cfe  vat,  nevertheless,  the  ring  of  true  melody  in  the 
-^  ffdiminaiy  gush,  and  the  earnest  of  many  a  golden 
*  =^  J^  to  gladden  the  fields  and  woods.  I  was  rather  un- 
>naia  IS  to  the  identity  of  the  bird.  If  it  was  not  a  lark, 
•^t  aspizisg  spirit  was  not  long  in  giving  shrill  intimation 
•-U  k  iatended  that  morning  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  the 
^  tfs  cf  heaven,  tiliere  to  pour  out  his  overflowing  devo- 
'^%  to  the  Power  who  is  the  authentic  fountain  of  even 
"■  iKlfldy— a  mefedy,  let  me  say,  which  contains  more 
^^^^"^91  of  soul  than  many  melodies  breathed  from 
^^^^  Hpi.  At  first  his  song  came  like  the  broken  and 
-'si  %]ca  of  a  stony  brook;  but  at  length,  as  the  mom- 
*">  ^taied,  ho  mounted  high  upon  the  wing,  racked 
y  >i7ad  throat,  and  flooded  all  space  with  a  continuous 
j-»tr  of  qiarkling  and  expanding  notes.  So  light  now 
"'*  tlic  moniing,  that  those  stars  which  had  not  been 
••^a»  to  drop  over  the  dim  western  walls  were  fairly 
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caught  in  the  rising  surge  of  dawn,  and  flickered  and 
weltered  until  they  were  completely  devouied  by  the 
radiant  streams  which  flowed  in  intense  splendour  from 
the  ea^.  Then  the  birds  of  earthly  flight— the  blackbird, 
the  throstle,  tho  bullfinch,  and  the  rest— distended  their 
various  throats;  and  with  their  beaks  of  many  hues  made 
the  woods  ring,  and  ring  again,  with  half-a-hundred  dif- 
ferent songs,  blended  into  one  grand  confusion  of  melody; 
amid  which,  and  at  my  yery  ear,  I  caught  tho  friendly 
and  perhaps  too  familiar  chatter  of  the  prince  of  domestic 
ballad-singers,  the  impudent  sparrow. 

As  this  timber-tuned  little  fellow  brought  home  my 
wandering  fancies,  I  was  startled  by  an  entirely  new 
voice,  which  suddenly  broke  in  among  the  choir  with  a 
singular  and  most  pathetic  treble.  In  a  couple  of  seconds 
the  voice  established  its  identity  in  my  ear  and  hoart.  It 
was  not  a  song— it  was  a  cry;  and,  most  wondorful  of  all, 
as  I  stood  listening,  I  imagined  that  the  very  birds  wore 
silent  for  awhile,  as  if  curious  to  discover  what  was  the 
species  of  the  newcomer.  They  could  only  guess,  I  fancy; 
while  I,  who  was  so  deeply  involved  in  the  voice,  felt  it 
quiver  in  my  inmost  heart.  One  mysterious  thing  was 
this— the  longer  I  listened,  the  voice  seemed  a  dear  repe- 
tition of  my  own:  my  own  os  it  must  have  sounded  at  an 
early  period  of  my  life,  and  now  reproduced  and  addressed 
to  me  in  the  tenderest  tones  of  appeaL  This  assuredly 
was  the  highest  pinnado^of  the  morning's  music;  for,  al- 
though it  arose  from  the  level  of  the  earth,  it  caught  my 
soul  up  to  the  seventh  heaven! 

Some  one  opened  the  door  of  my  study.  '  Well,  Doctor, 
how  is  my  wife  f 

'  Very  well,  considering  what  she  haa  endured.  She  is 
doing  excellently.' 

.'Thank  Heaven  I  But  what  is  it,  Doctor  V 

'  A  daughter,  fat  and  fair.' 

'  Thank  Heaven  again ! ' 

'What!'  cried  that  splendid  phydoian,  *yoa  don't  re- 
gret that  it  ii  not  a  son  and  heir?' 

'Miserable  materialist!  no.  My  name  is  not  of  such 
mighty  importance  that  it  need  necessarily  be  perpetu- 
ated. Besides,  to  live  only  in  name  is  a  sort  of  second- 
hand immortality.  A  man  may  live  in  name  and  be  dead 
indeed.  Tet,  if  an  heir  is  required,  I  have  ample  faith 
that  he  will  come  in  due  season,  with  all  his  father's 
imperfections  on  his  head.  Pray  Heaven  that  he  may 
])ossess  his  mother's  virtues!  If  he  does,  I  shall  be  con- 
tent—for goodness  is  the  greatness  of  the  saints.' 

At  this  the  nurse  entered  and  put  the  new-bom  baby 
into  my  arms.  Itfoosababy.  Shall  I  describe  the  baby? 
No !  Shall  I  describe  my  feelings  when  I  took  the  baby  ? 
No!  I  don't  know  what  other  fathers  see  in  their  first 
baby;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  only  one  baby 
in  the  world,  and  that,  undoubtedly,  was  our  baby.  But 
let  that  pass.  As  to  my  feeUngs— those  who  are  fathers 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  first  paternal  sensations;  and 
those  who  are  not  will  make  the  discovery  when  their 
first  baby  is  placed  in  their  fatherly  arms.  Dr.  Plato  was 
a  capital  fellow.  I  could  have  kissed  him  that  momuig. 
But  there  was  some  one  else  to  kiss— whom  I  did  loss, 
and  right  tenderly  too;  but  whether  it  was  baby  or  baby's 
mother  I  decline  to  inform  you,  gentle  but  inquisitive 
reader! 

When  Dr.  Plato  wont  home,  and  mother  was  righted, 
and  baby  was  put  to  her  first  sleep  in  this  world,  and 
nurse  and  I— I  especially— had  faUed  in  an  attempt  upon 
breakfast,  I  returned  to  my  study— to  the  company  of 
the  poets  and  philosophers.    The  singers  at  least  were  no 
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longer  silent,  but  sang  their  dime  melodies  with  super- 
emphases.  Who  of  them  it  was,  or  if  it  was  any  of  them, 
or  whether  it  was  all  of  them  at  once,  or  whether  it  was 
only  a  fancy  of  my  own;  certain  it  is  that  I  heard,  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  shelves,  indiatinctly,  I  confess, 
ia  lilt  something  like  this: — 

THB  OONTEIT. 

The  red  eock  waked  ere  day  was  bom* 
And  feasted  full  on  barley-corn; 
And  then  YA  vaulted  on  tiie  wall. 

And  blew  a  blast  upon  his  honi« 
As  if  to  say,  '  Take  notice  all, 

I  am  the  finest  bird  of  mom  I' 
Proud  fool!  so  dingy  red-and-yellowl 
The  blackbird  was  a  prettier  fellow  1 

The  blackbird,  from  an  alder  nigh, 
Unlock'd  Ms  goldcn-liddcd  eye. 
And  scann'd  the  silent-silvezlng  easL 

He  dropp'd  into  the  cool,  green  rye^ 
And  made  the  early  worm  his  feast. 

Then  sang  he  to  the  morning  sky- 
Defiant— yet,  oht  clear  and  sweet, 
As  if  no  lark  were  at  his  feet. 

The  ]aik-4he  bird  that  dreams  In  dew. 
And  sings  in  heaven  so  dim  and  blu»^ 
Ashamed  that  he  had  slept  so  long. 

With  speed  despatch'd  a  grub  or  two. 
Then  rose  on  wing  supreme  and  strong 

And  sang  his  song  divine  and  trao. 
Long,  emulous,  on  the  notes  he  hung^ 
As  if  there  were  no  human  tongue. 

But  on  that  very  April  mom 
A  tender  human  babe  was  bom. 
Whose  eyelids  trembled  in  the  dawn, 

Just  like  two  lily-buds  forlorn; 
Whose  cry  went  wavering  o'er  the  lawn. 

And  seem'd  to  fill  the  birds  with  scorn. 
But  soon  they  ceased,  abash'd  and  dumb— 
They  felt  the  soul  of  life  had  oomel 


TBS  WBAYXNG  OF  THB  HOSE. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  there  lived  m  the  same 
town,  but  at  the  opposite  end  to  where  Myrtle  Crottage 
stood,  a  veiy  kind-hearted  and  excellent  lady  called 
Sibyl  —  a  name  which  rumour  said  she  inherited  from 
her  ancestors,  who  wore  Bomans,  and  who  came  to  this 
country  with  the  Qesan.  Whether  this  alleged  origin 
of  name  is  perfectly  authentic  I  really  don't  know,  novor 
having  busied  myself  with  the  family  affairs  of  the  lady; 
but  what  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  present 
purpose  is,  that  she  was  quite  a  superior  genius;  for,  bo- 
sides  being  well  qualified  in  all  the  graceful  accomplish- 
ments of  modem  times,  she  possessed  the  faculty  of  verse; 
which  is  not  an  accomplishment,  but  a  power  inherited 
from  the  Heavenly  Power— the  Parent  of  every  divine 
gift.  One  other  thing  in  which  she  was  remarkably 
skilful  was  tho  working  or  weaving  of  hose  for  little 
babies.  As  there  is  some  occult  harmony  between  the 
mental  weaving  of  rhymes  and  the  mechanical  weaving 
of  hose,  Sibyl  always  span  her  cunningest  verses  while 
working  the  delicate  woolly  coverings  for  the  toes  of  the 
tender  infants.  Now,  Sibyl  was  one  of  our  friendliest 
acquaintances;  and  as  all  babies  must  have  hose  to  protect 
their  pretty  feet  even  from  the  winds  of  sununer;  and  as, 
moreoTor,  the  investing  of  the  little  soles  with  their  first 
hose  is  a  oeremony  in  our  town  of  some  significance,  the 
good  lady  took  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  weavingi 
with  her  own  fingers,  the  articles  necessary  for  the  inves- 


titure of  our  baby.    This  was  so  characteristio  of  Sibyl, 
that  it  did  not  at  all  astonish  us;  but  it  nevertheless  gave 
us  greater  satis&ction  than  the  mere  value  of  the  hose 
could  account  for.    But  the  reason  was  this — that  the 
slightest  compliment  paid  or  service  rendered  by  her.  to 
any  kind  or  degree  of  person,  appeared  to  have  in  it 
greater  power  of  blessing  than  similar  acts  done  by  any 
other  individual.    Indeed,  SibyPs  smile  waa  as  good  as 
another  person's  gold,  for  it  seemed  always  to  sink  into 
the  heart  and  create  the  power  to  smile  in  those  who  were 
thus  shined  upon  by  her  sunny  yet  subtle  eyes.    People 
went  even  the  length  of  saying  that  there  was  an  element 
of  mystc'i-y  about  Sibyl,  and  that  she  possessed,  to  some 
extent,  the  power  of  a  prophetess.  This  was,  of  course,  a 
popular  fancy,  with  a  foundation,  hcJwever,  which  is  not 
always  expoundable  by  the  laws  of  popular  metaphysics. 
The  mystery  of  Sibyl's  power  lay  in  her  perfect  goodness 
of  heart  and  consequent  perfection  of  manners.    Given, 
natural  goodness  of  heart,  good  intellectual  endowments, 
and  good  education— good  manners  are  inevitable.    As, 
moreover,  the  action  of  good  manners  is  generally  unob- 
trusive and  unconscious,  it  is  little  wonder  that  their 
effect,  in  rare  and  remarkable  instances,  should  be  at- 
tributed to  a  sort  of  divine  magic.    There  is  a  way  of 
doing  kind  actions  and  saying  kind  words  which  makes 
them  really  appear  to  bo  a  sort  of  heavenly  coizuige.  This 
was  the  mystery  about  Sibyl. 

Having  resolved  to  do  anything,  our  friend  went  into 
it  with  energy.  Into  the  weaving  of  our  baby's  hose,  how- 
ever, she  put  both  love  and  energy;  and  while  she  wove 
them,  she  sang  her  choicest  melodies,  and  actually  credited 
several  new  ones.  So  these  pedal  garments  may  jusUy  be 
said  to  have  been  woven  with  music  and  poetry.  One  of 
these  original  rhymes  related  to  the  special  operation  in 
which  she  waa  engaged.  It  certainly  was  suggested  by 
tho  occasion;  and  the  crooning  of  it  as  certainly  aided 
greatly  in  indeasiog  the  velocity  of  her  twinkling  fingers 
in  liftwtiliTig  the  wires.  I  learned  it  afterwards  from  her 
own  lips,  and  give  it  here— somewhat  deteriorated,  I  am 
ofraidy  by  the  lapses  of  a  treacherous  memoiy:^ 

snnrL's  weaving  chakt. 

Lingering  day  is  almost  dcnd; 
Twilight  holds  his  feeble  head; 
Btar-drcams  break  around  his  bei! — 
Lo  I  his  soul  to  heaven  is  sped  t 

Light  the  lamp  and  stir  the  fire; 
Build  the  pile  of  this  gray  sire; 
Let  the  new  flame,  flashing  higher. 
Priest-like,  light  the  solemn  pyre. 

Walden!  bring  my  wires  and  wool;— 
Place  mo  now  my  knitting-stool 
Where  the  lamp-light  fallcth  tnU, 
And  the  fire-light  wazeth  cooL 

Thanks  1  Now  get  thee  to  thy  rest- 
Sleep  is  stealing  to  thy  breast; 
Breathe  a  prayer,  and  then  unvest— 
Thou  Shalt  prosper  in  thy  nesk 

Now  I  am  alone  with  night, 
Let  me  ply  these  spindles  bright; 
And  subdue  these  balls  of  wool 
Into  something  beautifuL 

Fingers  1  ye  must  mend  your  paco^ 
Or  the  night  may  win  the  race. 

Time  is  flowing  softly  past, 
Each  hour  swifter  than  the  last; 
Eveiy  stroke  a  mortal  dies. 
Leaving  tears  in  loving  vfot* 
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Tel  the  Btad  Is  still  nndond, 

Dgrwin-qniek  though  the  atoms  mm 

StiU,  although  the  tide  rolls  out, 

Back  it  dauoes  with  a  shout: 

For  each  mortal  heart  death-strickex!. 

One  Is  bom,  and  others  quicken: 

Ererjr  stroke  a  soul  is  sent 

From  celestial  banishment— 

Banishment  remember'd  not 

In  thli  senso-enottmbm'd  lot: 

Uazemembei^d,  dimly  guess'd 

Only  when  the  soul  Is  bless'd 

By  those  dreams  that  hither  roam 

From  the  spirit*  8  ancient  homo. 

Time  It  flowing— let  it  flow; 

Souls  are  going— let  them  go: 

He  that  sent  them  shall  resume  thfloi} 

Earth  can  nerer  more  entomb  them: 

Ihey  have  dropp'd  their  mortal  robe 

In  the  trenches  of  the  globe; 

It  shall  moulder,  they  shall  bloom 

In  the  land  of  blissful  doom. 

Where  their  broken  liTes  shall  be 

Finish'd  to  the  last  degree. 

Therefore  shall  my  tears  be  biisl— 
Souls  that  die  not  need  no  grief. 
They  that  linger  on  the  stage. 
Lapsing,  leaf  by  leaf,  to  age, 
ffiiiTering  by  an  opening  tomb— 
They  should  wake  our  fear  and  gloom. 

Bat  to-night  I  cannot  griere; 
For,  as  now  I  weave  and  weaT% 
Sver  in  my  soul  I  see 
Forms  of  fair  dirinity 
Pressing  round  a  baby-face 
In  its  mortal  dwelling-placeu 
Never  from  my  memory 
Shall  that  face  erased  bet 
There  I  saw  it— see  it  now— 
With  the  lif  OKlew  on  its  brow. 
Fresh  from  that  eternal  dime 
Whence  the  soul  le^s  into  time; 
On  the  wings  of  blind  desire, 
Groping  still  for  light  and  fire. 

What  is  she  for  whom  the  rose 
In  the  bttining  desert  blows  f 
What  is  she  for  whom  the  fountain 
Gushes  from  the  parched  mountain; 
And  at  whom  the  lion's  eye 
Tunes  its  rolling  majestr. 
And  the  tigers,  while  they  panss^ 
Sheathe  the  horror  of  their  clawst 
Tell  me  what  is  sheT  and  whence! 
Whose  imperial  influence 
Thau  commands  the  homage  tnie 
Which  to  Heaven  alone  ii  due  ? 


One  among  ten  thousand,  she 
Is  the  Flower  of  Chastity; 
One  in  whose  unspotted  mind 

Earth  and  heaven  are  interblended, 
like  two  melodies  combined, 

£ver  ending,  never  ended; 
Mingling  in  their  incompleteness. 
Till  they  grow  one  perfect  sweetnesss 

One,  from  whoso  unsmirched  Up 
Never  does  foul  slander  slip; 
Nor  in  whose  transparent  heart 

Ever  are  fabe  words  engendered}— 
(Brassn  coin,  which  shameless  Art 

Sven  to  tile  Gods  has  tendei'd.) 


Armed  with  truth,  she  builds  her  stoiy 
To  the  starry  heights  of  gloiy. 

Wander  wheresoe'er  she  may, 
Spirits  'tend  her  night  and  dayi 
'Mid  the  asure  of  her  eye 

Shines  a  star  no  iU  assaQeth; 
In  her  breast,  a  soVreignty 

Bules,  and  over  all  prevaileth. 
Fiends  may  rise  in  fire  and  thunder- 
On  she  passes  like  a  wonderl 


This  is  she  to  whom  is  given 
Secret  armour  wrought  in  heaven: 
Mother  Nature  knows  her  well. 
As  she  trippeth  down  the  dell;-*- 
Feels  her  presence  as  she  treadi 
Lightly  o'er  the  violet  beds; 
When  the  oaten  pipes  are  tiilUnK 
Prophecies  for  her  folflUing; 
And  when  autumn  leaves  are  falling 
Or  red  winter  brooks  are  brawling. 
This — the  perioct  one— is  she, 
Mirror  of  maturity, 
In  that  age  when  but  to  be 
Tlrtuotts  shall  be  grandset  dower^ 
VirtBe  being  the  orown  of  powerl 

Such  be  she,  sweet  maiden  I  bom 
On  that  holy  April  mom. 
When,  as  to  the  worid  she  oeme^ 
Heaven  was  bathed  in  amber  flame; 
And  the  birds  were  smitten  dumb 
As  they  heard  her  waiUngs  come 
Wavering  o'er  the  milky  lawn. 
Like  the  weeping  soul  of  dawn. 
'Tis  for  her  I  weave  theie  hose- 
Bless  her  pretty  heels  and  toes  t 


Deftly,  softly,  weave  the  hose 
For  tiie  baby's  tender  toes ! 
Leave  the  old  fleece  of  the  dam, 
Tske  the  new  fleece  of  the  lamb 
From  the  downs  or  streamy  deUi^ 
Or  from  hiUs  of  heather  bell^* 
Shear  it  In  the  dewy  mom. 
Ere  the  hunter  winds  his  hom. 

Wash  the  wool  as  white  as  snoir 
In  the  pool  where  UUes  Mow; 
Sun  it  in  the  golden  beam, 
On  the  bank  beside  the  stresBis 
Card  it  cleanly  ere  you  spin. 
Let  no  envious  speck  get  in; 
Spin  it  at  the  cottage  door. 
Chanting  ditties  heard  no  moiel 

Weave  the  hose  with  spotless  hand; 
Bim  them  with  a  crimson  band; 
Sweetly  think,  the  while  you  weav% 
Lest  the  babe  have  cause  to  grieve: 
Murmur  still  a  holy  spell. 
That  may  evU  spirits  quell: 
When  at  length  the  task's  eomplelflb 
Bless  the  hose  and  bless  the  feet. 

• 
Peaoel  the  hose  are  woven  well} 
Loose  the  spindles  and  the  spsUf 
Night  is  deepening  quick  above  me-^ 
O  ye  Heavenly  Powers  that  love  met 
Guard  mo  through  the  solemn  night 
From  delusive  dreams  and  light. 
Bless  the  work  that  I  have  done; 
And  thrice  bless  the  little  one^ 
Whose  unslnfnl,  waacen  toes 
Walt  to  fill  these  dainty  hoeel 
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Keen  critics  will  eaailj  peroeive  that  the  wool  oat  of 
which  Sibyl  hM  spun  her  weaving  chant  ii  not  altogether 
of  home  growth.  It  is  very  evident,  indeed,  that  she 
has  been  wool*gathering  on  tiie  pastures  of  certain  rather 
celebrated  personages,  whom  she  has— unconscioiuly  of 
coarse— contrived  to  fleece  of  several  longish  threads. 
Knowing  her,  however,  as  I  do,  readers  may  rely  upon 
the  justness  of  this  explanation  of  her  apparent  cribbing — 
that,  being  an  extremely  simple-minded  and  free-hearted 
individual,  she  gathers  the  materials  to  build  her  rhymes 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cbafi&nch  gathers 
materials  with  which  to  build  her  nest.  The  quality  of 
this  latter  establishment  is  of  a  singularly  composite  char- 
acter. There  are  so  many  fine  hairs  interwoven  in  the 
texture  of  it,  that  you  ought  fancy  the  little  creature  had 
laid  the  backs  of  the  genteelest  mice  in  the  country  under 
contribution.  This  delicate  wool  forms  the  inner  lining 
of  the  nest,  from  which,  outward,  the  orbicular  walls  are 
a  curious  conglomeration  of  stuffs  fetched  from  the  four 
main  quarters  of  the  compass.  Feathers  of  other  birds 
also  form  part  of  the  building  materials;  while,  so  far  as 
you  can  form  a  judgment,  the  wings  of  the  builder's  self  do 
not  appear  to  have  contributed  a  single  quill  as  a  spring 
to  the  luxurious  couch.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  weaving 
and  building  with  foreign  materials,  the  most  envious 
sparrow  would  admit  that  the  chaffinch  was  both  a  most 
excellent  architect  and  maaon;  and  that  her  nest  was 
actually  the  work  of  her  own  hands— that  is,  of  her  own 
beak  and  daws.  If;  therefore,  the  chaffinch  isn't  a  thief, 
I  must  daim  that  8^1  is  quite  as  honeat  in  the  weaving 
of  her  simple  ditties.       ____^ 

THE  INVESnTUBB. 

In  our  town,  babies  were  always  invested  with  the  hose 
on  the  night  preceding  the  day  of  baptism.  On  that  famous 
Saturday  evening,  therefore,  when  our  baby  was  invested, 
there  was  a  pretty  gathering  at  Myrtle  Cottage.  Some 
errant  arithmeticians  would  have  maintained  that  half 
the  town  was  present.  But  I,  who  should  glory  most 
in  that  splendid  assembly,  don't  daim  so  high  a  figure  as 
that.  The  ceremonial  drama  was  neither  very*  lengthened 
nor  very  complicated;  and,  to  cany  out  the  illusion,  there 
were  more  speotators  than  actors.  Happy  am  I  to  be  able 
honestly  to  state  that  the  artists  who  represented  the 
various  parts  did  their  duty  with  consummate  ability. 
Fatherly  sensations  of  love  and  pride  make  my  heart 
tingle  in  recording  that,  in  the  leading  charactOT,  baby 
was  perfect.  This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  on  that 
particular  day  the  young  and  rising  actress  did  not  at- 
tend rehearsal,  being  affected  by  an  unaccountable  drowsi- 
ness  aU  forenoon.  Both  our  parental  hearts  were  much 
troubled  at  this  mishap,  and  we  half  anticipated  a  break- 
down. But  the  pret^  creature  was  evidently  conscious 
how  much  was  expected  from  her  on  this  occasion.  At  all 
events,  she  went  at  her  part  in  such  admirable  style  that, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  there  wasn't  a  single  hitch 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  drama.  I  question  very 
much,indeed— though,  perhaps,!  shouldn't  say  it— whether 
even  the  best  of  the  Exhibition  Babies  of  the  Great  Ame- 
rican Bepublio  could  have  done  the  part  one  whit  more 
justice.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
she  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  drew  down  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  cottage. 

I  need  hardly  state  that  Dr.  Plato  and  Sibyl  were,  on 
that  important  evening,  two  of  our  moat  honoured  and 
Ttapeeted  guests.  Grandmamma  could  not,  of  course,  bo 
r^guded  as  a  mere  guest.    Bho  was  sometliing  infinitdy 


higher,  as— being  one  of  the  roots  of  the  family— she  had 
a  supreme  title  to  be.  Naturally,  she  was  mightfly  con* 
cemed  for  the  reputation  of  baby;  and,  firom  the  manner 
in  which  she  nursed  the  little  heroine— by  kissing,  and 
dandling,  and  codling  (or  cuddling  her,  as  the  Scotch  have 
it),  and  by  singing  and  talking  to  her  in  a  thousand  hie- 
roglyphical  languages — you  could  have  eeen  at  a  glance 
that  the  ancient  dame  was  endeavouring  to  keep  her  nc\7 
grandchild  well  up  to  the  scratch,  or  'sticking  place/ 
so  that  she  might  not  fail  on  the  occasion  of  her  dtbui 
before  so  select  an  assembly.  Being  an  old  stage-manager 
in  that  kind  of  business,  she  was  highly  successful;  and 
to  her  must  unquestionably  be  attributed  a  large  measure 
of  that  artistic  completeness  and  dramatic  consistency 
which  were  visible  in  the  various  stages  of  the  custom* 
ary  ceremonial.  The  lights  burned  brightly;  the  scenery 
moved  as  if  on  wheels  of  air;  and,  to  conclude  this  point, 
the  prompter's  voice  was  scarcely  heard  the  whole  evening. 

As  on  all  similar  occasions,  the  real  proceedings  of  tho 
evening  commenced  by  each  of  the  invited  guests  inquiring 
for  baby,  and  giving  her  a  preliminary  kiss.  Dr.  FLito 
was  appropriately  the  person  to  initiate  this  stage  of  tho 
business;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  little  creaturo 
flung  up  her  pearly  fists,  as  if  to  claim  the  Doctor  as  an 
dd  friend.  To  say  truth,  this  admirable  physician  actnally 
was  baby's  oldest  acquaintance.  In  a  half -serious,  half- 
humorous  mood,  he  made  an  apparently  professional 
examination  of  her  corporeal  prospects  for  the  evening. 
After  a  brief  pause,  and  with  an  aspect  of  duo  solemnity, 
he  pronounced  the  diagnostics  decidedly  enoourafring.  His 
opinion  was  that  she  would  '  go  through  with  it  bravely;' 
and,  as  he  was  not  present  in  an  entirely  professional 
capacity,  he  finished  off  the  highly  diverting  i>antomimo 
with  a  salute  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  gayest 
gallant. 

Sibyl  followed  the  Doctor  in  the  action  of  this  prologue. 
"With  true  feminine  instinct,  she  took  tho  quiescent  little 
personage  in  her  arms.  In  most  ladies  this  is  a  conunon 
enough  act,  and,  as  they  do  it,  nobody  seems  to  wonder; 
but  as  performed  by  Sibyl,  there  was  in  the  manner  of  it 
Bometliing  new  and  singular.  Although  the  popular  con- 
ception regarding  this  lady  signified  nothing  to  me,  yet  I 
had  not  altogether  forgotten  it;  and,  as  she  took  baby  from 
grandmamma,  I  fanded  that  there  was  about  the  actiun 
an  air  of  originality.  Yet  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
Sibyl's  reaZ  character,  and  did  not  require  the  popular 
fieJlacy  to  account  for  it.  She  took  the  child  in  her  arms 
with  the  calmest,  blandest,  and  most  insinuating  tender- 
ness. Baby  was  slightly  disturbed  just  after  Dr.  Plato'd 
fervent  salute,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  making  a  de- 
monstration; but  the  moment  she  fdt  herself  transferred 
to  the  attentions  of  Sibyl,  she  became  as  calm  as  a  lainb 
lying  under  the  woolly  side  of  its  mother.  Sibyl's  manner 
was  decidedly  mesmeric.  She  wound  her  lithe  arms  about 
the  little  thing  with  a  series  of  supple  embracements, 
pressures,  and  fondling  endearments,  which  bore  a  marvel- 
lous resemblance  to  the  subtle  blandishments  of  the  pre- 
historic agents  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  whose  great  delight  it 
was  to  transport  the  most  beautiful  babies  to  the  regions 
of  Fairyland,  for  reasons  and  purposes  beat  known  to 
themsdves.  Of  course,  Sibyl's  well-known  character  and 
modem  costume  precluded  all  idea  of  auspidon.  I  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  even  the  most  cunning  and  irre 
dstible  fairy  could  have  insinuated  herself  into  the  good 
graces  of  our  baby  with  more  skill  and  ease  than  did  our 
amiable  friend.  But  much  as  I  admired  her  pantomimical 
enchantments,  I  am  conviaced  that  the  greater  part  of 
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^isihaioe  fiet  in  her  eyes  and  the  tones  of  her  Toioe — 

tkfomer  having  all  the  faadnation,  witiiout  the  gnile, 

d  the  Bopent;  and  the  latter  the  somnific  melody  of  those 

kMsa  irhich  the  angels,  it  is  well  known,  mnimnr  over 

'JiepiDoin  of  fiftTonrite  infants.    Be  these  things  fancies 

s  fbets,  I  verily  believe  that  the  good  effects  of  the  kiss 

rMdi  Sbfl  that  evening  stamped  npon  the  lips  of  onr 

i»3bj  vere  not  worn  away  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Ik  other  guests  then  sainted  the  incomparable  crea- 

tueieKiifui;  after  which«  she  was  returned  by  grandma' 

iD  BSDoia,  whose  heart  was  quite  in  a  flntter  of  exdte- 

soi  fnan  the  broad  and  unmitigated  enoominms  which 

tAeexcdlent  critics  present  delivered  in  praise  of  the'little 

kd  of  a  voman  with  which  our  house  had  been  blessed. 

Or.  Fbto  anerted  that  she  was  as  neat  and  pretty  a 

pkce  d  handiwork  as  ever  he  had  helped  Nature  to  bring 

h:e  the  sonlii^t.    Sibyl  was  of  opinion  that  the  Doctor 

^t  raj  safely  have  dispensed  with  reservation  alto- 

rs^her.   She  at  least  did  not  feel  the  slightest  hesitation 

is  dedaring  that  a  finer  and  more  exquisite  baby  never 

'ob.  been  bom;  and,  what  was  better,  never  oould,  would, 

i?iTis  shoold  appear  on  the  face  of  the  earth.   Begard- 

'-;  the  worth  of  these  enthusiastic  sentiments,  mamma 

si  mj^  would  hardly  be  accepted  as  competent  judges; 

'J  it  may  be  sufficieint  to  state  that  SibyPs  opinion  com- 

zTskd.  an  overwhelming  majority  of  votes,  especially 

■cmi  the  female  electors  in  the  assembly. 

T^bnmght  us  to  the  principal  ceremony  of  the  even- 

sq-ihe  Investiture  of  the  Baby  with  the  Order  of  the 

^  Sibyl  brought  the  necessary  articles,  wrapped  in 

tr3c  silk  paper,  and  tied  with  white  silk  ribbon;  so  that 

^ic4:kage  had  a  virginity  of  aspect  which  suggested  ideas 

-^vity  and  beauty.  Preliminary  to  the  investiture  was 

iii  bathing  ci  the  baby— a  piece  of  work  demanding 

r^  tKt  and  delicacy  of  handling.    These  qualities,  I 

:^d  hardly  state,  were  found  combined  in  the  experienced 

«^  of  grandmamma,  who  went  about  the  work  with  an 

QBE  lad  masteiy  of  style  which  were  admirable  to  behold. 

Im  Sibyl,  who  is  herself  perfect  in  most  domestic  mys- 

'"n^tvu  tickled  at  the  spectacle;  and,  in  a  dream  of 

^^^7i  ^rave  a  series  of  circles  round  the  bathing  group 

-«» act  which'  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  other 

^"ts  g(  her  character.    While  she  moved  about,  she 

^asiaed  a  fragment  of  verse,  to  the  following  effect^ 

baby's  batk. 

Tenderly  bathe  her  dimpled  limbs. 

Her  toes  lo  white  and  nnall; 
Breathe  in  her  ear  those  mtaet  hymns 
Vhoie  music  floods  and  overbrims 

The  huznan  breasts  of  all;— 
for.  it  is  sUl  a  mothei's  art 
To  win  the  spirit  by  the  heart. 

OazefoUy  haihe  her  brow,  and  dean. 

As  if  it  were  her  soul; 
And  slog  those  songs  that  come  between 
Berolc  Joy  and  coward  teen. 

And  heep  life  sweet  and  whole;— 
For.  'lis  a  fsUiex's  joy  to  find 
The  heart  sttU  faithful  to  the  mind. 

^^  caaae  the  main  ceremony.  Sibyl  unfolded  her 
yt  pacbge  and  revealed  three  pair  of  hose,  which  had 
y'Bk^  heen  wwren  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  art-a 
"^'  ^^^"^^^p  which  did  not  exclude  the  utiUtarian 
«» <rf  laxnriavs  comfort.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
f*J*^s%camhined  than  those  two  features-if  it  were 
'<  nuked,  the  difiiBrent  colours  in  the  hose,  which  were 


blended  in  a  manner  that  very  dearly  showed  under  what 
solemnly  poetic  influences  they  were  spindled  into  their 
beautiful  completeness.  The  art  displayed  in  the  work 
formed  a  very  appropriate  index  to  the  metaphysical  pecu- 
liarities of  Sibyl's  somewhat  mysterious  character;  whilo 
the  comfortable  and  massy  thickness  of  the  woolly  fabrio 
as  naturally  indicated  the  amiable  tone,  depth,  and  warmth 
of  her  human  heart — ^which  truly  resembles  one  of  those 
andent  hearths  or  fire-places  still  to  be  met  with  in  old 
mansions,  which  usually  had  capacity  enough  to  feast  tho 
whole  household  and  any  number  of  inddental  guests. 

By  all  present,  the  hose  were  pronounced  to  be  perfect 
specimens  of  knitting;  and,  of  course,  Sibyl  was  regarded 
as  a  thorough  mistress  of  her  art.  In  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  artides,  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  that 
Dr.  Plato  was  quite  as  deep  on  the  various  kinds  of  knit- 
ting as  on  the  nature  and  uses  of  medical  drugs.  In  truth, 
the  great  charm  of  the  Doctor  arose  principally  from  his 
many-sidedness.  He  was  a  respectable  theoretical  archi- 
tect; a  good  judge  of  horse-flesh  (and  the  owner  of  a  spirited 
nag);  a  shrewd  politician,  and  therefore  little  of  a  partisan; 
his  theological  attainments  were  deddedly  beyond  mere 
respectability;  while  his  acquaintance  with  the  great  lite- 
ratures of  the  world  was  fully  proved  on  the  very  same 
night  when  he  expounded  the  utility  and  beauty  of  knit- 
ting in  all  its  phases. 

At  length  grandmamma,  with  baby  on  her  knee,  planted 
herself  right  in  front  of  a  rich,  red  fire,  which  had  been 
got  up  for  the  occasion.  While  she  sat  fondling  the  little 
creature,  who  seemed  as  merry  as  a  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
mamma,  and  Sibyl  stood,  one  on  each  side,  with  a  hose  a- 
piece,  toasting  it  with  great  diligence,  and  getting  it  into 
a  proper  condition  of  warmth  for  the  last  act  in  the  drama. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  last  rhyme  was  chanted, 
in  the  form  of  a  short  lullaby,  in  v^ch  all  joined,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  heroine  of  the  evening. 

LULLABY. 

This  is  the  pretty  babe  was  bom 
Bight  early  on  an  April  morn, 
When  blackbird  blew  his  golden  horn. 

80,  toast  her  ten  white  bads  of  toes. 
Until  they  redden  like  the  rose. 
And  drop  into  the  bonny  hose  I 

Each  of  these  verses  was  chanted  twice;  but  before  the 
last  line  had  died  on  the  lips  of  sound,  the  pretty  toes 
were  snug  within  the  cozy  wool;  and  the  ceremony  of 
investiture  was  finished  amid  the  clapping  of  hands  and 
the  congratulations  of  everybody  in  Myrtle  Cottage.  Once 
more  was  baby  kissed  and  oodled;  but,  as  such  sweet 
usage  was  too  much  for  her  delicate  training,  she  fell 
asleep  with  the  briefest  posable  notice,  and  was  forthwith 
planted  in  her  litUe  cot  with  such  abundant  carefulness 
that  I  was  afraid  for  a  while  that  she  would  never  again 
see  the  light  alive. 

Baby  being  thus  disposed  of,  an  adjournment  was  at 
once  made  to  our  compact  dining-room,  where  we  found 
as  neat  and  sweet  a  little  supper  as  was  ever  before  pre- 
pared by  the  hands  of  a  one-year's  wife.  We  dispatdied 
it  with  a  pleasant  deliberation,  saucing  it  with  an  ani- 
mated discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  drama  of  the 
evening  had  gone  off,  and  of  the  merits  of  the  prindpal 
artists  engaged.  Mother,  Sibyl,  and  grandmanuna  were 
much  praised.  My  own  representation  of  the  Taung 
Father  was  set  down  as,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  quiet  per- 
formance; and  the  discussion  ended  by  everybody  yielding 
the  palm  to  OUB  Babt.  F. 


A  YOUNG  LADY'S  CAEDIPHONIA  IN  THE 
LAST  CENTUKY  {OonUmudi. 


BY  JANE  a  SIMPSON. 


June  20. 


'A  cnrioiis  incident  happened  this  moming: — At 
breakfast,  papa  tamed  onddenly  round,  and  address- 
ing grandmamma, 

' "  When  did  yon  say  we  might  expect  that  dis- 
tingnished  stranger  of  whom  yon  spoke  last  niglit?'* 

• "  He  ought  to  be  hero  this  afternoon,**  she  an- 
swered; and  then,  turning  briskly  to  me, 

'  "Laura!  you  must  put  on  your  very  best  looks 
and  your  brightest  smiles  in  honour  of  my  proicgi. 
Your  name  is  not  new  to  him;  he  longs  to  see  you; 
and,  if  I  have  any  skill  in  such  matters,  his  are  ex- 
actly the  appearance,  manners,  and  character  to  suit 
your  taste." 

*  I  felt  surprised,  and  glanced  at  mamma  for  an 
explanation. 

*  **  Quite  true,''  said  she,  "  as  far  as  we  can  estimate 
matters;  but  of  course  yon  must  judge  for  yourselL" 

*  I  mode  no  reply.  In  truth  I  was  rather  taken 
aback.  The  trio  looked  so  easy  and  happy  about 
some  secret  arrangement  they  were  quietly  making, 
that  I  knew  not  what  to  thmk.  But  I  took  littlo 
interest  comparatively  in  the  subject,  and  asked  no 
questions  about  the  future  guest — at  which,  no  doubt, 
tney  marvelled.  SUpping  from  the  room  at  the  first 
opportunity,  I  felt  it  a  reaef  to  be  removed  from  their 
prying  qres. 

*  Once  in  the  solitude  of  my  own  chamber,  I  threw 
myself  on  a  couch  and  gave  way  to  my  long  pent  up 
tears. 

'  Everybody  comes  save  one  1 1  thought  in  bitterness 
of  spirit.  What  avails  this  stranger  to  me?  Will  not 
his  presence  only  make  the  contrast  deeper  and  sadder 
between  himself  and  all  his  dull  compeers  and  the 
princely  heart  I  have  lost— irretrievably  lost?  Ah! 
no; — not  lost — ^rather  the  noble  heart  which  I  never 

had. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'O  Lionel!  Lionel!  could  I  see  yon  once  more; 
could  we  take  sweet  familiar  counsel  together,  as  in 
days  gone  by,  you 'might  find  me  sorrowful  indeed; 
but  scornful  or  capricious,  never! 

*  Let  me  compose  myself.  My  eyes  are  red.  I  am 
bewildered,  bram-sick;  but  I  must  bear  up  yet  awhile. 
This  stranger  troubles  me.  I  foresee  new  vexations  in 
connection  with  his  arrival  Why,  why  will  they  not 
let  me  alone  in  my  folly  and  misery? 

'  June  21 — 6  o'dodk  a.  m. 

^ '  Such  a  snrprise!  I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  all 
night;  yet  I  have  no  sense  of  fatigue  this  moming. 
On  the  contrary,  my  soul  is  Uke  the  lark  which,  long 
encaoBd,  springs  exultant  to  meet  the  sun.  Can  it  be 
possible?  Is  it  not  all  a  dream,  from  which  I  most 
soon  be  rudely  wakened? 

*  Dinner  passed  over  yesterday,  and  no  appearance 
of  the  expected  guest;  still  grandmamma  (who  has 
always  assumed  authority  in  this  matter)  persisted 
that  he  must  and  would  come  that  night  I  fancied 
they  watched  me  if  I  appeared  disappointed.  I  was 
thoroughly  dispirited,  and  cared  not  whether  he  come 
or  na  In  the  twilight,  I  stole  into  the  music-room; 
and,  takinff  down  my  mandolin,  ensconced  mysdf  in 
alowwiniiow-seat.  I  commenced  playing  a  few  notes 
of  that  simple  air  so  associated  with  my  childish  life 


—the  same  that  I  sung  that  evening  at  Mn.  Mns- 
grave's,  when  my  nervous  tremor  had  nearly  exposed 
me  but  for  him — **  O  willow!  willow!  the  graves  are 
green !"  and,  I  am  sure,  just  then  I  wished  that  the 
grass  was  waving  green  over  mine.  Gradually  tho 
words  came  to  memoiy  so  vividly  that  I  found  mystlf 
rehearsing  them  aloud  almost  before  I  was  aware. 
As  I  did  80^  a  thousand  thoughts  coursed  through  my 
mind — a  perfect  phantasmagoria  of  past  scenes  and 
feelings  rushed  upon  my  inner  sight-— my  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  dusky  outwaitl  land8cai>e,  wliich 
grew  dimmer  every  moment  in  tho  fadin?  liijht  And 
OS  I  sat  thus,  I  sang  feebly  and  moumiully  this  old 
song: — 

'  No  more,  no  more  the  world  osn  ahow 
For  me  in  golden  hne; 
The  bird  I  Doncd  so  tenderly 

The  long  d»rk  winter  through— 
"Whose  colours  pleased  my  eye,  whose  song 

Beguiled  the  wintry  day- 
Has  slipp'd  his  prison  bars,  and  flown, 
I  know  not  where,  away! 
O  willow  t  wUlowi  the  graves  are  grcf  o; 
Andlny  trao  lav  heart  Is  breaking  1 

\*JlaA  he  but  whispered  his  intent. 

And  bid  me  sweet  farewell; 
Or  said,  "  Perchance  I  may  retnm. 

Again  with  thee  to  dweU." 
Bat  no!    One  mom,  in  haste,  I  laild 

To  latch  the  tiny  door; 
And  he  was  gon»— my  only  one  1— 
To  come,  aht  never  more  I 
0  willow  t  willow  I  the  graves  are  green ; 
And  my  true  love  he^rt  Is  breakli^I 

'Oh  1  oonld  I  know  that  he  had  found 

As  loving  hands  as  mine, 
To  tend  him  through  the  sunny  houzi, 

I  should  the  less  repine  I 
Bat  why  should  birds  more  wisdom  own 

Than  men  have  oft  confess'd, 
^Hio,  wrapp'd  in  pleasure's  ohase,  fonaks 

The  hearts  that  love  them  best? 
O  willow!  wlllowl  the  graves  are  greeof 
And  my  true  love  heart  is  breaking!' 

*  I  had  scarce  faltered  out  the  last  lines — ^for  m] 
tones  were  unsteady  by  reason  of  my  dreary  mood- 
when  there  come  a  tap  to  the  door,  so  gentlo  as  t 
be  just  audible  and  no  more.  Ere  I  had  leisure  t 
respond  to  the  summons,  the  door  opened,  and  a  tal 
figure  (looking  taller  for  the  darkness)  stood  in  tli 
aperture. 

*  "  Laura!"  said  a  voice  that  thrilled  me,  "pardn 
this  intrusion.  Your  musio  has  drawn  me  hither- 
your  sonir — my  song  too  in  the  dear  old  days  thi 
are  gone! 

*  I  could  not  speak.     I  looked  hastily  away, 
knew  my  eyes  were  filling  fast     He  advanced  a  f  e 
steps. 

*  **Then  do  I  indeed  retnm  as  a  stranger,*'  1 
asked,  *' without  one  word  of  welcome?  And  wi 
you  not  forgive  me?" 

*  I  roused  myself,  got  up  hurriedly,  and,  I  am.  afrai 
in  some  trepidation,  held  out  my  hand,  still  withoi 
looking  at  hmi. 

*  "I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  I  murmured.  ** 
never  thought "  ncre  I  stopped. 

*  "Ah,  Laura!  you  never  thought  how  mtiseral 
you  were  making  me." 

'Another  thnU  at  my  heart  as  he  spoke  the 
words— a  confused  minglmg  of  joy  and  astonisbmezi 
I  could  have  laughed  through  my  tears. 

'  '*  Your  hand  is  cold,"  he  continued,  detarning 
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r^bV  in  his  own,  which  seemed  burning  in  contrast. 

"Are  yon  perfectly  well,  and  perfectly  happy,  as  I — 

ag  tveiyboay  wishes  yon?" 

*  Jasc  then  the  glare  of  lights  in  the  adjoining  room 

de  door  of  which  was  yet  ajar)  streamed  titfully 

utc)  Gon.  The  servant  was  arranging  the  chandelier. 

}lj  ccnnge  ebbed  again.     So,  disengaging  my  hand 

«'ii>:kl7,  but  not  unkindly,  I  merely  said,  *' Lionel! 

(:a  qnite  well— qnite  happy;"  and  escaped  from  the 

cUisbier  by  the  opposite  entrance. 

•  *  «  •  • 

'How  like  a  vision  of  the  night  does  this  seem  in 
t:.  nrtrE>spcct !  And  what  a  flutter  it  has  caused  me ! 
"^  i>  E-utJuit,  then,  the  expected  guest?  And  had 
i  ti..  tasciously  betrayed  my  secret  to  my  watchful 
>-.-:i??  Or  was  his  coming  purely  accidental?  And 
■.'■/.  after  all,  am  I  so  buoyant?   My  cousin,  doubt- 

-  \  has  felt  sorry  for  my  nitiful,  froward  humour. 
}y.  what  then?  Does  it  loUow  of  necessity  that  he 
'■'rc^me!  What  is  become  of  the  blue-eyed  German 
j:  on.>?  There  is  nothing  but  mystery  in  this  alTair. 

Vei,  r«t:cr  mystery  than  lassitude; — ^better  turmoil 
.11  Inaction; — ^better,  a  thousand  times  better,  that 
-  ],zs  come  again  to  the  Castle — ^that  I  hayo  seea 
-^  spokeQ  with  him — ^whatever  betide  i 

'  9  o'clock  a.m. 

'Grandmamma  has  just  looked  in;  and  asks,  laugh- 
. '.  what  is  my  opinion  of  the  distinguished  visitor 

:iMe  his  appearance  last  night? 

I  aswer,  evasively,  "  So,  that  was  a  rose  of  yours 

■  *•£  me  unawares." 

' !  ilk  bUf  inclined  to  be  angry  with  grandmamma, 
<!)tfm;;  that  she  enessed  too  much. 

''I  doabt  we  shall  find  him  rather  a  troubleeome 
•~'^;''  she  continued.  "  He  is  here  again  already, 
-wanted  to  breakfast;"  and  with  this  she  vanished 

*7  o'clock  p.  m. 

WW  I  went  down  stairs  at  the  usual  hour  this 
prJn^,  there  was  Lionel  strolline  about  on  the 

''^  in  front  of  the  windows;  an^  as  soon  as  he 
-•  a:e,  in  he  cama 

•**!  fear  I  frightened  yon  last  night,"  he  began 
-r!  low  that  I  saw  his  faie  plainly  for  the  first  time 

"X  ttoT  estrangement,  I  could  not  but  mark  a  cer- 
'  -5  jd^tion  in  it);  '* but  my  long  absence  from  the 
'  -'A  had  grown  too  painfuL 

' '  Boiy  the  paai,"  I  answered,  smiling.    And  the 

'; » f  f  the  household  appearing  just  ^en,  we  sat 

a  to  the  morning  meal,  when  the  talk  was  on 

■  7-u;.y  matters, 

'Afur  breakfast,  I  again  went  up  stairs — having 

•  dvea  orders,  however,  to  have  Feuella  ready  at 

-  'Sir  by  a  certain  hour.  When  that  hour  cauie,  I 
'' •  C't  sniprised  to  find  Harcourt  waiting  to  accom- 

-?  ^e.    I  had  anticipated  as  much.    iSie  day  was 

:  9tA  we  set  forth.    Of  all  species  of  bodily  exer- 

-I.  Furely  none  can  compare  with  equestrian.  There 

-*  ^  ^f^^m  and  an  exhuaration  about  it,  compared 

-Ui  wLich  every  other  is  insipid.  Yet,  on  the  pre- 
7-;  <>>.a£ion  I  did  not  experience  this  so  keenly  as 

•  Ji  been  used  t:)  do.    The  liqht  badinage,  too,  in 

•  -i  I  "a-as  wont  to  indulge  with  my  cousm  was  all 
;  antll  fancied  that  he  shared  my  graver  mood. 

'  Y 1  pTyjose  in  view  in  thus  riding  out  with  him; 
j '  !t  aadjy  at  a  loss  how  to  make  it  good.  Fortu- 
'  •/,  be  himself  paved  the  way  to  it.  We  directed 

•  cane  titmg  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  sparkled 
^  at*ose  bnlliaiicy. 

^  "  Aftw  the  Rhine,"  said  he,  "  any  river  seems  to 
-•-  t*De.  Yott,  lAora,  who  can  appreciate  soenery, 
-  • ''-  it  Grermany, " 


"*  I  believe  the  ladies  there  are  beantifol  as  well 
as  the  landscapes,"  I  renuu-ked. 

***Yes;  they  have  attractions,  many  of  them. 
They  are  very  simple  in  habits  and  disposition,  and 
mucn  given  to  home  enjoyments;  but  they  lack  the 
educated  refinement  and  taste  of  my  countrywomen.  '* 

*  "Are  they  not  devoted  to  music,  and  usually 
excel  in  it?" 

*  "  I  have  thought  sa  Yet  to  my  nund  one  great 
charm  of  music  hes  in  association;  and  as  they  know 
nothing  of  our  familiar  English  airs,  their  melodies 
have  tne  less  fascination  to  us.  For  example,  what 
strain  could  match  that  delicious  ballad— 

<0  willow  1  willow  t  the  graves  axe  green  I* 

which,  when  I  caught  the  echo  of  it  last  evening, 
seemed  like  somethmg  wafted  to  me  from  a  purer 
state  of  being?" 

*  Here  I  lowered  my  eyes  involuntarily.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  ventured  to  observe,  "  Having  loved  Ger- 
many so  much  on  a  first  acquaintance,  you  will  pro- 
bably return  to  it  ere  long?" 

*  **  My  return  will  depend  entirely  on  circum- 
stance," was  his  reply.  "  I  should  like  of  all  things 
to  see  it  again;  but  that  can  be  only  under  conditions. " 

*What  need  of  more?  mused  I.  Only  show  him 
the  path  clear  to  his  lady-love's  hand,  and,  swift 
as  the  arrow  from  the  bow,  stiaight  he  flies  to  the 
fatherland. 

*  After  this,  neither  spoke  for  awhile. 

'  *'  How  delightful  is  kindness,"  he  at  len^h  b^gan, 
''after  slight  and  scorn,  whether  real  or  mia^ed! 
Yet  how  seldom  we  value  a  privilege  aright  till  we 
have  both  lost  and  rec^ained  it ! " 

*  There  was  a  meaning  in  his  fine  eyes  as  he  spoke 
which  I  failed  not  to  interpret.  Yet  my  very  con- 
sciousness kept  me  silent.  And,  while  1  could  not 
affect  to  misunderstand  him,  I  dared  not  say  a  word 
either  in  vindication  or  apology  of  my  past  wayward- 
ness. 

'  **  Yonr  grandmamma  proposes  to  cany  yon  off 
into  Wale8,'^Baid  my  cousin  at  last 

'  *'I  will  not  ga"  He  smiled,  as  if  relieved  to 
know  my  decision.  *'  I  should  prefer  a  journey  to 
Scotland,"  I  added. 

*The  words  were  scarce  uttered,  when  I  remem- 
bered, with  a  certain  pang  of  vexation,  that  Captain 
Swinton  had  recentiy  gone  thither  with  his  regiment. 
Quick  as  thou^t,  I  perceived  i^t  he  had  followed 
out  my  idea.  He  said  nothing,  but  his  brow  dark- 
ened; and,  of  course,  I  could  not  retract  or  even  qua- 
lify my  expression.  We  remained  silent  for  a  space; 
and  soon  after,  meeting  Fanny  Musgrave  and  her 
father  mounted  and  on  their  way  to  the  Castle,  of 
course  we  turned  homewards  with  them;  and  the  talk 
was  of  indifferent  matters.  , 

* June  2a 

*  Do  love  andjealousy  always  keep  company  in  the 
human  heart?  We  read  of  the  highest  love  of  all  that 
when  it  is  perfect  "it  casteth  out  fear."  Is  it  not 
the  same,  in  their  own  place,  with  onr  earthly  affec- 
tions? 

'  I  have  watched  Lionel  closely  for  the  last  week, 
during  which  he  has  been  at  the  Castle  more  or  less 
every  day;  and  the  whole  result  of  my  observation  is 
this — that  there  is  a  hesitancy  in  his  mind  strangely 
aflecting  his  behaviour  to  me.  Xhis  mnst  spring  from 
one  of  two  causes:  either  he  doubts  ipy  regard,  or  he 
is  betrothed  to  another. 

(QiLery. — May  there  not  be  a  hesitancy  in  my  own 
mind,  in  reference  to  his  position  with  that  foreign 
maiden,  which  is  somehow  reflected  in  his  feelings 
and  maimer  towards  me?) 
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'  '*  When  do  you  meditate  acoomplishing  your  Scot- 
tish tour?"  he  inquired  of  me  the  other  mgnt. 

'  **  About  tiie  same  time  you  set  out  for  Germany," 
I  jokingly  answered. 

*  "  Nay,  that  is  impossible,"  he  rejoined;  "for ^** 

he  seemed  about  to  say  more,  yet  checked  himsell 
Yet  I  begin  to  feel  sure,  almost  quite  sure,  that  he 
^but  then  this  foreign  rival !     I  will  bear  sus- 

rinse  no  longer.  Grandmamma  goes  to-morrow;  and 
must  and  will  speak  of  the  maUer  to  her  before  she 
departs.  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  she  is  in 
his  confidence,  and  she  uiall  be  in  mine  too. 

'June  29. 

'  A  flash  of  lightning — a  thunder  clap — ^the  crash  of 
an  avalanche !  For  £e  wealth  of  kingdoms  I  would 
not  write  down  the  details  of  what  has  transpired! 
Let  me  cool  my  joyful  agitation  by  a  burst  of  passion- 
ate tears !  Lionel  has  told  me  all  I  wished  most  to 
know.  His  heart  is  mine,  and  mine  alone!  There 
is  no  German  JiancSe  in  existence  for  him  after  all  1 
The  whole  was  a  fabrication  of  my  grandmamma's — 
as  well  as  that  other  little  device  of  the  "  distinguished 
stranger  ^est" — ^to  which  recourse  was  had  to  pique 
my  curiosity  and  attract  my  slumbering  interest.  She 
saw  us  both  unhappy  in  our  foolish  estran^ment,  and 
pitied  the  caprice  that  was  slowly  workmg  its  sad 
retribution,  it  turns  out  that  to  unite  Harcourt  and 
myself  has  been  the  darling  wish  of  my  parents  ever 
since  I  was  bom.  But  they  feared  and  found  perver- 
sity  on  one  side  at  least;  so  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
That  is  all  over  now,  and  I  am  happy;  yes,  beyond 


return  till  he  carried  mo  thither  as  his  bride.  But 
oh !  how  many  things  are  to  take  place  before  then ! 
I  have  to  go  to  London.  I  have  to  be  presented  at 
Court.    I  have  to 

*Tap,  tap,  at  the  library  door.  Dear,  dear!  shall 
I  never  get  this  letter  finished  to  Fanny  Musgrave? 
"  Who  waits  there?    What  1  Lionel ! " 

' "  0  Laura!  come  out  into  the  garden,  into  the 
sunshine,  into  the  glory  and  beauty  of  fresh  enchant- 
ing Nature!'' 

*  I  rise;  I  shut  up  my  writing-desk  on  the  instant. 
The  earnest  pleading  of  that  manly  voice  enters  into 
my  very  soul  Ukc  a  spell  of  music! 

*  We  are  otL  We  are  under  the  blue,  bright  sky. 
We  are  among  the  roses  and  lilies,  the  carnations  and 
honeysuckles;  and  there  is  not  a  single  thorn  to  be 
seen  amid  the  blossoms.  What  is  the  flower  of  wliich 
Harcourt  and  I  have  made  a  mutual  exchange,  and 
hope  to  preserve  pure  and  fragrant  for  life? 

'  A  sweet,  modest,  priceless  flower. 

*  It  is  called  HsABr  s-eass  1 ' 


Here  endeth  Laura's '  Cardiphonia. '  And  even  thus 
may  all  good  and  honest  hearts  find  a  happy  ending 
to  their  true  love's  history !  Verily,  there  is  too  little 
simplicity  in  our  day!  Feathers,  and  polkas,  and 
crinoline  have  fairly  put  the  bewitching  goddess  to 
flight  Old  fashions,  they  say,  are  fast  coming  into 
vogue  again.  Oh,  for  a  tou(di  of  the  old-fashioned 
naiveti  of  mind  of  our  grandmothers'  days !  I  often 
look  for  sweet,  genuine  characters  like  Laura  Stanley 
in  society;  but  I  look  in  vain.  One  word  in  your  ear, 
my  fair  readers,  ere  we  part — ^Be  simple,  be  sincere, 
be  yourselves. 


AUNT   BACHEL'S   STORY. 

BY  ELLBir  SHUA  OUTHBIB. 


Chapter  L 

Oh !  that  sad  night  on  which  my  mother  died!  Never 
shall  I  foiget  the  nameless  horror  which  crept  over  me 
when  informed  by  the  sorrowing  domestios  that  my 
mother — she  who  had  loved  me  so  tenderly— was  dead, 
and  I  should  never  more  behold  her.  Happiness  seemed 
suddenly  wrested  from  my  grasp;  and,  weeping,  I  be- 
sought their  permission  to  follow  my  mother. 

'Why  did  I  not  see  her  die?'  I  murmured,  sobbing 
the  while  as  though  my  heart  would  break. 

'Tou  are  too  young  to  witness  such  scenes/  nurse 
said,  in  reply.  '  Sorrow  ia  not  for  the  youthful;  therefore, 
cease  to  weep.  Your  mother  ii  now  happy,  in  a  beautiful 
land  where  there  is  neither  sorrow  nor  care.' 

So  saying,  dear  old  Marjory  took  me  in  her  arms  and 
tried  to  soothe  me;  but  in  vain.  I  kept  frantically  calling 
on  my  mother;  until  nurse,  fearing  my  grief  would  prove 
fatal,  placed  me  on  a  sofa,  and  hastily  quitted  the  room. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  returned— a  tall,  elderly  lady  aoeom- 
panying  her.  The  stranger,  who  was  weeping  bitterly, 
approached,  and  taking  me  in  her  arms  said,  in  a  sweet, 
trembling  voice,  *  My  poor  orphan !  do  not  grieve.  I  will 
endeavour,  with  Qod's  blessing,  to  replace  her  whom  wc 
mourn!' 

There  was  something  in  the  stranger's  pitying  tones 
irresistibly  fascinating.  My  tears  ceased  to  flow.  Gaxing 
earnestly  in  her  face,  I  faltered,  '  Will  you,  then,  be  to 
me  a  mother  V 

'  I  will!  I  will  1'  she  exclaimed,  onoe  more  olasping  me 
to  her  breast  and  kissing  me  tenderly.  '  Tou  have  a  right 
to  my  love— I  am  your  mother's  sister.  With  her  latest 
breath  she  committed  you  to  my  care.  Will  you,  there' 
fore,  aooompanymetomyhome?  Your  aunt  Rachel  offers 
you  a  place  in  her  lonely  heart! ' 

My  aunt  Bachel!  Frequently  had  my  mother  men- 
tionod  her  sister  Bachel— dwelling  with  fondest  affection 
on  her  amiable  qualities,  and  deeply  regretting  the  f  amilj 
estrangement  that  had  taken  place  in  oonsequenoo  of  hei 
(my  mother's)  marriage. 

One  by  one  her  relations  passed  away  without  evindnj 
any  desire  to  see  their  offending  and  now  widowed  sister 
or  transmitting  her  an  assuranoe  of  their  forgiveness;  ant 
bitterly  did  my  mother  grieve  in  secret  over  the  unkind 
ness  of  those  towards  whom  her  heart  yearned  with  al 
the  warmth  of  early  affection.  But  aunt  Bacfael,  whei 
the  shadows  of  evening  were  falling  on  the  pathway  o 
her  solitary  existence,  could  not  endure  the  thought  o 
quitting  this  world  without  once  more  beholding  tha 
beloved  sister  whose  image  was  still  cherished  in  he 
inmost  heart  in  spite  of  all  that  had  occurred  to  aeparat 
them.  Accordingly,  at  the  dose  of  a  lovely  summer' 
day,  she  ordered  her  carriage  and  set  off  on  her  joume; 
of  reconciliation. 

She  arrived  to  find  the  loved  one  dying.  In  the  solem 
chamber  of  death,  the  kiss  of  mutual  forgiveness  wa 
exchanged;  and  my  mother  died  while  blesang  her  idste 
for  this  visit  of  love,  and  commending  me  to  her  care 
In  obedience  to  that  last  appeal*  my  aunt  Bsushel  cam 
to  comfort  me  in  my  desolation.  Again  the  words  wer 
repeated,  'Will  yon  accompany  me  to  my  home?'  an* 
for  answer  I  flung  my  anns  around  her  neck,  and  sobbei 
myself  to  sleep  upon  her  bosom. 
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On  tbe  day  following  that  monrnfal  one  which  saw  my 
judkreosa^ned  to  the  tomb,  annt  Rftchel  signified  her 
inteotkn  cf  zetaniing  home.  Greatly  to  my  delight,  she 
ci])RS5ed  her  deiennination  to  take  my  old  nurse  into 
Yorkshire,  proTided  she  were  inclined  to  accompany  us. 
!be  futhfol  creature  shed  tears  of  gratitude  when  in- 
fjmed  she  vu  not  to  be  separated  from  me,  whom  she 
liT%d  with  daily  increasing  affection;  and  joyfully  hastened 
to  mke  ber  own  little  arrangements  prior  to  leaving 

Ute  on  the  erening  of  the  second  day  from  that  on 
vtidi  ve  quitted  the  metropolis,  we  drove  up  the  stately 
ire&oekadiog  to  Fenton  Abbey— the  venerable  residence 
itbe  Sackrilles,  of  which  ancient  family  aunt  Rachel  was 
«!e  representative.  Never  having  becm  in  the  country, 
i'vai  vith  feelings  of  reverential  awe  I  beheld  the  mag- 
r^'SSDt  oob  hning  the  avenue;  while,  at  sight  of  the  swans 
'■^vajeitaetiJlj  on  the  lake,  now  gleaming  through  the 
rrt£s,  1  laughed,  and  clapped  my  hands  in  all  the  exuber- 
.:« ii  efaHdish  glee.  The  mansion  itself  pleased  me  still 
'-£9^  It  wis  an  antiqaated-looklng  building — all  gables 
32d  turrets,  with  no  end  of  windows  almost  concealed  by 
^^ismst  iry;  which  twined  itself  around  the  chimneys, 
^(^  in  at  the  casements,  and  fluttered  over  the  old 
^  torer  with  the  familiarity  of  long  friendship.  On 
•^  tppioach,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  by  an  elderly 
I'sairayed  in  a  suit  of  sober  brown  livery,  who  bowed 
^^Tith  becoming  solenmity;  and  in  a  slow,  quemlooa 
'•^-^tdoomed  Hiss  S&ckville  back  to  Fenton  Abbey. 
'i^)emy  lady's  sister  is  well 7*  ho  said,  while  assiAt- 
^ST  ttjai  to  alight  from  the  carriage. 
'h\  John!  This  is  her  only  child.' 
^^  these  words,  annt  Rachel  kis^  me  tenderly 
'^  bade  me  weloume  to  my  new  home. 
Ttes  admonished,  the  old  man  glanced  at  my  black 
"^  dunk  his  head;  and,  with  a  heartfelt  sigh,  ushered 
"^  Jto  tli«  eshance-halL 

^^  VIA  a  long,  low-roofed  apartment,  with  mysterious 
^-^  and  eomen  all  thrown  into  shade— the  hall  being 
-sth  lighted  by  a  bronze  lamp,  placed  on  a  marble  table 
vkd  stood  at  one  side.  The  roof  was  supported  by  black 
^  pHlarB,  and  the  panelled  walls  were  adorned  by 
-^  portraits  of  the  bygone  genwations  of  the  Sack- 
/^;  vbo,  arrayed  in  the  brilliant  costumes  of  the  age 
~  V jieh  they  lived,  seemed  to  smile  on  me  a  welcome  to 
'^  undent  abode.  My  eager  eyes,  while  wandering  over 
^nchle  warriors  and  queenly  dames,  encountered  the 
fxistt  of  a  lady,  attired  in  blue  satin,  so  strikingly  like 
^  ^jiiisputed  mother  that  I  started,  and,  grasping  nuiBe's 
''-,  pcinted  to  the  portrait. 

'hK\j  it  is  herself!'  she  exclaimed,  gazing  on  the 
i^  sweet  coontenance  which  beamed  forth  from  the 
^Tia,  Kerning  to  invite  our  looks  by  the  calm  steadfast- 
••*  of  ite  regards. 

^  old  servant,  observing  my  emotion,  said,  in  a 

■rtsvfal  tone,  *  Yes,  my  young  lady,  that  portrait  was 

-nys  considered  very  like  Mrs.  Abington  I   Only,  your 

^'^  had  a  much  livelier  expression  than  that  which 

'ia  painter  has  bestowed  on  the  Lady  Emily.' 

,    ^  aimt  Rachel  broke  in  upon  his  observations  by 

^^idag  him  attoid  to  the  luggage.  Gazing  herself  on  the 

ptstzsit,  die  heaved  a  sigh,  and  mtirmuring,   'Thank 

'^ I WH  not  too  late!'  took  me  by  the  hand  and  con- 

•^^  Be  into  the  dining-roonu 

"^  aoie  teamfa  of  this  lofty  apartment  were  a  beautiful 

:?]8  iof^  ^  xigg  Chariest'  celebrated  breed,  and  a  sleek 

•-^tt^  Clothe  latter  toolazy  to  rise  from  its  comfort- 


able position  on  the  mg  to  welcome  its  mistress— merely 
stretching  out  its  snow-white  paws,  and  regarding  hor 
with  half -shut  eyes;  while  Tiny,  with  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  its  species,  frisked  around  her,  seeming  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  its  joy  at  her  return. 

The  three  following  days  were  devoted  by  me  to  an  in- 
spection, of  my  new  abode,  with  which  I  became  daily 
more  delighted.  Possessed  of  an  imaginative  disposition, 
a  fine  old  mansion  like  Fenton  Abbey  was  much  more 
adapted  to  my  taste  than  a  modem  house  in  one  of  the 
secondary  squares  in  London. 

Old  nurse  did  not  agree  with  me  respecting  the  supe- 
riority of  Fenton  Abbey  to  the  metropolis.  Being  a  curious 
old  place,  she  admitted  it  was  well  worth  a  visit;  but  to 
live  in  it  was  another  matter.  For  her  part,  she  did  not 
like  going  through  the  long  passages  after  nightfall— the 
butler  having  informed  her  that  there  was  one  part  of  the 
wall,  at  the  comer  of  the  gallery  leading  to  the  upper  bed- 
rooms, where  no  one  ever  placed  their  hand,  lest  it  should 
oome  in  contact  with  the  fingers  of  a  skeleton,  said  to  have 
been  felt  there  from  time  immemorial.  *So  current  is 
the  story,'  added  her  informant,  'that  people  have  oome 
from  all  parts  of  England  to  see  the  celebrated  passage.' 
'  It  is  a  well-known  fact,'  pursued  nurse,  with  an  omin- 
ous shake  of  the  head,  '  that  Mrs.  Ellison,  Miss  Sackville's 
maid,  fainted  on  the  stairs  one  evening  after  passing  the 
dark  comer.  When  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  her  ill- 
ness, she  affirmed  that,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  she  had 
groped  with  her  hand  along  the  wall,  and  forgetting  the 
necessary  caution— i.  e,  to  lift  her  hand  at  that  particular 
spot— it  had  been  dutched  as  it  were  by  a  hard  bone, 
thereby  occasioning  such  a  ^ock  to  her  nerves  that  she 
wont  down  at  once  with  a  scream.  And  then  there's 
them  pictures,'  said  Maijory,  warming  with  her  subject. 
*I  dare  not,  for  my  very  life,  keep  my  eyes  open  while 
passing  through  the  halL' 

•  Why,  nurse?   What  do  you  meanf 

'  Oh,  well.  Miss  Emily,  I  just  think  it's  not  canny  to 
havo  the  walls  of  one's  house  covered  with  picture;!  of 
dead  people— they  have  got  such  a  queer,  mehmcholy  look 
with  thom;  and  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  know  that 
the  eyes  of  those  whose  bodies  have  long  been  mouldering 
in  the  grave  are  staring  after  you  as  you  go  through  the 
hall.' 

'  Marjory,'  I  said,  '  should  you  like  to  return  to  Lon- 
don?' 

'  Me!  Miss  Emily!'  exclaimed  nurse,  in  visible  conster- 
nation. Why  shotdd  I  go  to  London  when  you  are  living 
here?  But  if  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  me'— (Here  a  comer 
of  the  apron  was  applied  to  her  eyes.) 

'  No,  my  dear  nurse;  I  never  could  wish  you  to  leave 
me;  but  I  feared  you  found  this  old  place  dull;  and,  as 
you  seem  to  have  imbibed  strange  fanoies  regarding  the 
pictures  — ' 

'Oh,  dear  Miss  Emily!'  intermpted  nurse,  '111  not 
mind  them  any  more.  John  truly  says  they  are  but  can- 
vas and  cannot  harm  me.  As  for  the  story  of  the  skeleton 
hand,  it  may  just  be  idle  nonsense— every  ancient  place 
must  have  its  ghost.  Fenton  Abbey  is  really  a  sweet  spot; 
and  Miss  SackviUe  being  so  kind,  and  Mrs.  Monk  a  highly 
resi>ectable  person,  and  one  who  tells  such  nice  stories 
about  the  family,  I  have  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
my  present  life.  So,  Miss  Emily,  please  say  no  moro  re- 
specting my  returning  to  London.' 

The  requisite  promise  was  given;  and  nurse  never  moro 
alluded  to  the  pictures. « 

Time  flew  rapidly  away  in  the  peacefol  seclusion  of 
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Fonton  Abbey.  As  I  grew  older  and  more  capable  of 
enjoying  the  calm,  rational  pursuits  of  a  country  life,  my 
heart  expanded,  with  grateful  affection,  towards  that  bo- 
sevolent  and  warm-hearted  relation  who  had  rescued  me 
from  the  dreary  solitude  of  soul  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm me  at  the  period  of  my  mother's  death.  Dear 
aunt  Rachel !  I  fancy  I  see  her  now,  seated  in  her  high- 
backed  oaken  chair,  in  all  the  calm  repose  of  dignified 
old  age— her  snow-white  hair  nnoothly  braided  across  a 
forehead  yet  unftirrowed  by  Time,  with  mild  blue  eyes 
tranquilly  gazing  on  the  lovely  landscape;  or,  as  was 
most  frequently  the  case,  intent  on  the  pages  of  that 
Book  so  calculated  to  ensure  inward  happiness.  JIow  I 
loved  to  contemplate  my  aunt  on  occasions  like  these! 
t  Her  whole  being  seemed  pervaded  by  that  spirit  of  be- 
nevolent tranquillity  which  betokened  a  mind  at  peace 
with  itself  and  the  world  around;  while  the  gentle  air  of 
sadness  not  unfrequently  resting  on  her  pale  forehead, 
told  of  sorrows  deep-buried  in  the  recesses  of  that  hearty 
into  the  secrets  of  which  none  dared  to  inquire. 

Much  I  wondered  that  aunt  Rachel  had  never  married. 
Very  beautiful  she  must  have  been.  Even  in  advanced 
age  traces  of  departed  loveliness  were  discernible  in  her 
finely -cut  features  and  marvellously  sweet  expression; 
while  her  noble  carriage  added  dignity  to  a  commanding 
figure  yet  unbent  by  the  weight  of  years.  Had  unrequited 
love  or  misplaced  affection  blighted  all  hope  of  youth- 
ful happiness,  and  taught  the  sinfulness  of  creating  an 
idol  for  herself  among  the  faithless  race  of  humankind? 
Or  had  the  possessor  of  her  young  heart  sank  into  an  early 
grave,  leaving  the  mourner  to  traverse  the  desert  of  life 
alone?  Who  could  tellT  It  seemed  a  mystery;  and  there 
was  much  about  aunt  Rachel  savouring  of  the  mysterious. 
She  appeared  wholly  absorbed  by  some  powerf  ol  recolleo- 
tion,  apparently  connected  with  an  early  visit  to  Scotland; 
for  she  never  referred  to  that  time  without  betraying 
symptoms  of  the  deepest  emotion. 

Of  my  mother  she  frequently  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  affection,  while  my  father's  name  was  never  men- 
tioned. From  various  hints  thrown  out  by  John  and 
Marjory,  I  gathered  that  he  had  been  very  greatly  my 
mothei^s  inferior  by  birth,  and  of  a  wild,  roving  disposition. 
Reports  of  his  evil  doings  having  reached  her  family  prior 
to  the  marriage,  they  implored  her  to  abandon  a  nan 
every  way  unworthy  of  her;  but  in  vain.  Blinded  by  love, 
and  deceived  by  his  specious  promises  of  amendment,  in 
an  evil  hour  my  mother  fled  with  him;  and  the  gates  of 
her  father's  house  were  closed  against  her  forever. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  London— whither  they  had 
gone  to  reside— my  father  returned  to  his  former  irregular 
courses;  and  so  regardless  did  he  become  of  his  wife's 
happiness,  that  weeks  frequently  elapsed  without  her  see- 
ing him.  Repenting  when  too  late  of  her  foolish  choice, 
my  mother  vainly  strove  to  reclaim  my  father.  The 
seeds  of  vice  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  eradicated; 
.  and,  within  twelve  months  after  their  marriage,  my  father 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  raging  fever,  brought  on  by  in- 
temperance. 

My  birth  took  place  not  long  afterwards.  In  the  society 
of  her  infant,  my  mother  strove  to  forget  the  post;  still, 
thought  would  intrude,  and  at  length  she  became  a  prey 
to  the  deepest  melancholy.  The  unrelenting  displeasure 
of  her  relations  contributed  not  a  little  towards  injuring 
the  health  of  one  whose  heart  was  already  bowed  down 
by  sorrow.  Gradually,  as  old  nurse  said,  she  sank  and  sank, 
until  death  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings.  My  mother^! 
marriage  was  a  painful  subject  with  aunt  RacheL    She 


never  recurred  to  it  without  shedding  bitter  tears;  still, 
on  the  subject  of  herself  and  her  youthful  prospects,  sho 
was  silent;  and  I  vainly  conjectured  her  reason  for  re- 
maining single  when  numerous  must  have  been  her 
suitors.    I  was  soon,  however,  enlightened. 

On  the  morning  of  my  sixteenth  birth-day,  axmt  Kacbol 
entered  my  room,  beai'ing  a  small  caaket.  'My  dear 
Emily,'  she  said,  tenderly  embracing  me,  '  you  are  now 
a  young  lady,  and  I  have  here  a  trifling  gift,  which  you 
must  keep  in  remembrance  of  me.' 

'Dear,  generous  aunt!'  I  exclaimed,  returning  her 
caress,  '  how  can  I  ever  repay  all  your  undeserved  kiad- 
ness  ? ' 

'  You  have  more  than  repaid  me,'  was  the  affecUon&te 
reply, '  by  bestowing  on  me  your  love,  and  enlivening  my 
solitude  with  your  presence.*  * 

I  opened  the  casket.  It  contained  a  magnificent  pearl 
necklace;  and,  what  pleased  me  still  more,  a  likeness  of 
my  aunt— taken,  she  informed  me,  in  her  twenty -second 
year.  Never  had  I  beheld  a  more  lovely  face;  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  resemblance  one  could  trace  between  it  aud 
its  faded  original,  the  likeness  must  have  been  a  strikiog 
one.  Unable  to  restrain  my  curiosity,  I  exclaimed,  *  0 
aunt !  why  did  yon  never  marry?' 

Aunt  Rachel's  lips  quivered,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  as  she  replied, '  Some  day,  my  dear,  you  will  know 
the  reason  why.  In  the  meantime,  oblige  me  by  accept- 
ing tills  little  present;  it  will  serve  to  recall  me  to  your 
remembrance  in  long  after  years,  when  the  place  that  has 
known  me  shall  know  me  no  more.' 

Weeping,  I  threw  myself  into  her  arms.  She  blessed 
me;  then  quitted  the  apartment. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  the  above  conversation  had 
taken  place,  old  nurse  informed  me  that  my  aunt  wished 
to  see  me  in  her  room.  Repairing  thither,  I  found  her 
seated  by  the  window,  gadng  forth  on  the  placid  lake 
beneath. 

'  Dear  Emily,'  she  said,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  and 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun-lit  water,  '  I  promised, 
oh  your  birth-day,  that  you  should  know  the  reason  why 
I  have  been  content  to  braid  St.  Catherine's  tresses— in 
other  words,  to  remain  unmarried.  Life  being  unccTi:\io, 
even  to  the  young,  I  will  no  longer  delay  naaking  you 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  iny 
choosing  a  single  life,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to 
shame  me  out  of  my  resolution.  The  evening  hour  is  the 
most  suitable  time  for  those  in  the  decline  of  life  to  relate 
their  reminiscences  of  the  past.  The  departure  of  day 
is  to  them  a  warning  that  their  pilgrimage  on  earth  is 
drawing  nigh  its  dose;  while  the  setting  sun,  leaving  us 
but  to  return  on  the  morrow,  conveys  the  blissful  assurance 
of  a  joyful  resurrection.  Listen,  while  I  narrate  my  story.' 

Seated  by  her  aide,  with  my  eyes  alternately  fixed  on 
the  rainbow  sky  and  the  flushed  face  of  the  venerable 
speaker,  I  Hstened  with  breathless  attention  while  she  re- 
cited the  following  incidents— remembrance  of  which  had 
thrown  a  halo  of  brightness  over  her  solitary  existence. 


Chapter  XL 

'  I  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,'  thus  she  com- 
menced; •  your  mother  being  the  youngest— about  sixtren 
years  my  junior.  Pour  of  us  died  in  infancy.  From  my 
earliest  years  I  was  of  a  pensive,  reflective  disposition; 
and  frequently  sought  the  solitude  of  my  own  apartment, 
there  to  gtfttify  an  inordinate  love  for  the  ideal  by  in- 
dulging in  drwrny  reveries  and  devouring  ovoxy  novel 
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tht  ome  within  my  reaob.    I  was  enveloped  in  an  at- 

Dcnh<?n  of  romanoo.  Erery  thing  connected  with  Fenton 

AHU7  breathed  bnt  of  the  past.  The  nmbra^eons  boughs 

ii  the  sUtely  oaks  which  sheltered  my  girlish  head  from 

tV  Dooodaj  son,  in  like  manner  waved  over  the  plumed 

k'!£:ts  of  the  gallant  Sir  Hubert  SackviUo  and  his  re- 

taiien  as  they  swept  along  the  avenue— a  noble  cavalcade 

-to  take  part  with  their  sovereign  against  the  traitor 

iLciuiheads.    The  well-polished  armour  adorning  the  en- 

ttuoe-hall  graced  the  persons  of  my  noble  ancestors  when 

xb:j  vest  forth  to  do  battle  in  defence  of  their  country; 

riii's,  from  the  ancesfenl  portraits  which  decked  the  walls, 

Bunnvriog  voices  seeoned  to  proceed,  telling  of  many  a 

bnQaat  pageant  and  heroic  achievement  unrecorded  in 

LsjagH  of  history.    This  sort  of  visionary  existence,  so 

'iiebating  to  a  girl  of  my  temperament,  was  not  conducive 

'1  health.    I  was  seized  with  a  low  fever^— the  result,  so 

'k  medical  man  informed  my  parents,  of  my  sedentary 

loktiMt,  Dreadfully  alarmed  by  this  information, when 

toivileseent,  my  father  insisted  on  my  abandoning  my 

caifyold  books  and  joining  in  the  sports  of  my  brother 

^I  siskn.   In  obedience  to  my  parent's  commands,  I  no 

'''sga'ihanned  the  society  of  those  youthful  friends  who, 

-f  iaiiaeasnrably  inferior  to  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 

3T  JDigioation,  at  least  posKssed  a  high  flow  of  animal 

^^  sod,  by  their  merry  pastimes,  contributed  largely 

Vimii  the  restoration  of  my  health.  StiU,  having  drank 

i  is  enchanted  fountain,  I  could  not  entirely  consign 

"^l  ^7- wrought  fancieB  to  oblivion.    In  order  that  I 

#t  to  a  certain  extent  gratify  my  love  for  reading,  I 

z^!9^  my  fitther  to  allow  me  one  hour  daily  for  the 

^^&Jid  my  favourite  authors.  He  consented.  Shutting 

*.^  npt  therefore,  in  my  chamber,  I  revelled*  undis- 

nibid,  amid  the  glowing  imagery  of  poets,  historians, 

'M  tcaaanoaOf  until  the  golden  momenta  allotted  me 

»«flid. 

'Of  histories,  that  of  Scotland  delighted  me  the  most. 

'^M  how  my  heart  went  oat  towards  those  noble  heroes 

V60  fooght  and  died  for  their  country's  freedom  I    Again 

^  again  I  peraeed  their  daring  exploits;  and  wept  to 

'Ihk  sodi.  men  had  passed  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 

*iicflag  the  youthful  companions  who  shared  oar  amuse- 

=^^  there  was  a  bo j  named  Seymour,  the  eldest  son  of 

^  fi!%iibouring  proprietor.    Robert  Seymour— or,  as  we 

v^aaBy  styled  him.  Sensitive  Bob — was  of  a  mild,  retiring 

^liiWEitiQn;  and  so  awkward  in  all  his  attempts  to  shine 

'  the  sports  of  his  more  forward  associates,  that  he  gene- 

~y  beiuTed  ridicule  where  he  fain  would  have  excelled. 

'h  ;b£5e  occacionfl,  poor  Kobert's  cheeks  became  of  a 

-x>90Q  hoe;  and,  too  gentle  to  resent  his  companions' 

^3it9,  he  would  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  seat 

S5ftif  bj  my  side— always  sure  of  consolation  and  sym- 

■ '-tiy  from  me.  So  decided  was  the  preference  he  evinced 

'  ciy  society,  that  it  speedly  attracted  the  notice  of  his 

-r>rii  tormentors,  who  styled  him  my  lover,  and  teased 

^  with  numberless  obaervations,  which  only  caused  him 

-^utitometheciloBer.    Bach  sueeeeding  year  added  to 

'  attachment;  and  at  length  it  was  regarded  even  by 

-   UkiQghtless  eompanions  in  the  light  of  a  very  serious 

'■^'  Kevcr  waa  there  a  more  devoted  cayalier.    His 

'« the  arm  outstretched  to  ooiivey  me  in  safety  across 

'^-  svoQen  brook;  his  the  hand  that  twined  the  shrink- 

''^rakt  and  wood  anemone  into  a  wreath  to  grace  my 

'^^apies;  while,  nockiag  at  dangers,  he  would  scale  preci- 

^'^  cngs  to  procure  the  flower  I  had  admired  from  a 

f^:  .^^^iM^er  "poke  of  love;  and  I  felt  grateful 

There  was  nothing  of  the  here  about 
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Robert  Seymour.  His  was  a  simple,  honest  character, 
that,  combined  with  a  ruddy  complexion  and  yellow  curly 
hair,  could  not  po^bly  constitute  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  an 
imaginative  maiden  in  her  teens.  When  approaching  my 
seventeenth  birth-day,  my  father  declared  his  intention  of 
throwing  open  his  haUs,  in  order  that  I  might  be  introduced 
to  society.  Hitherto  I  had  lived  for  myself  only;  hence- 
forward I  must  render  myself  agreeable  to  an  indifferent 
world. . 

'  There  is  something  melancholy  to  the  mind  of  a  refleo- 
tive  girl  in  the  event  of  her  launch  on  the  ocean  of  life. 
She  has  for  ever  quitted  tho  flowery  banks  of  childhood; 
peace  and  contentment  are  behind  her;  tho  world,  mth  all 
its  gay  allurements,  lies  before  her.  Who  dare  say  she 
will  pass  unscathed  through  the  trying  ordeal  which  oil 
must  encounter  who  mingle  in  the  society  of  their  f  ellow- 
oreatures? 

'  Happy,  indeed,  the  individual  who,  standing  at  the 
portals  of  eternity,  can  look  back  with  untroubled  mind 
on  the  long  vista  of  years  he  or  she  has  been  permitted  to 
spend  on  earth,  and  say,  in  all  the  fervour  of  sincerity, 
**  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord !  that  thou  hast  preserved  me  from 
the  evil  thereof  !** 

'  The  eventful  day  at  length  arrived,  and  endless  con- 
fusion prevailed  within  the  precincts  of  Fenton  Abbey. 
All  the  neighbourhood  had  been  invited  to  share  in  the 
festival.  Every  one  looked  radiant  with  happiness — anti- 
cipating the  pleasures  of  the  dance— savo  her  on  whose 
aooount  the  old  Abbey  was  to  don  its  gayest  attire,  and 
seem  once  more  the  Abbey  of  other  and  more  chivalrous 
days.  In  order  to  avoid  the  disorder  attendant  on  the 
preparations,  I  stole  away  to  the  woods,  there  to  indulge, 
undisturbed,  in  my  cherished  phantasies.  Scarcely  had  I 
proceeded  a  few  paces  along  my  favourite  walk,  when  a 
quick  step  on  the  gravel  caused  me  to  look  back.  To  my 
consternation,  I  beheld  Robert  Seymour  hastening  towards 
me,  bearing  an  exquisite  bouquet,  which  he  presented— 
blushing  and  stammering  painfully  while  offering  me  the 
customary  congratulations.  There  was  something  in  his 
whole  bearing  different  from  hin  usual  deportment.  His 
cheeks  were  flushed,  his  hair  was  disordered,  and  a  cer- 
tain GonBciousness  in  his  look  inspired  me  with  an  un- 
defined terror.  I  became  confused  while  thanking  him  for 
his  polite  attention,  and  made  as  though  I  should  return 
home;  when,  sinking  on  his  knees,  he  seized  my  passive 
hand,  and,  without  preface  of  any  kind,  poured  out  his 
whole  soul  in  a  passionate  avowal  of  love. 

'  I  know  not  how  it  may  bo  with  girls  of  a  different 
mould,  but  the  sight  of  Robert  Seymour  kneeling  at  my 
feet  inspired  mo  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  I  did  not  love 
him;  but  how  could  I  pain  his  tender  heart  by  telling  him 
so,  when  his  very  existence  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
answer  about  to  proceed  from  my  lips  ? 

'  "  Dear  Miss  Sackville,**  he  went  on;  *'  believe  me,  this 
is  no  momentary  burst  of  feeling  on  my  part.  Since 
boyhood  I  have  loved  you.  More  than  two  years  ago,  I 
acquainted  my  father  with  tho  nature  of  my  feelings,  and 
besought  him  to  ask  your  parents'  consent  to  our  union. 
He  has  done  so;  and  they  have  given  their  sanction,  pro- 
vided you  yourself  are  not  opposed  to  it.  O  Rachel! 
dearest  Rachel  I  dare  I  hope  for  so  groat  a  happiness  ?  " 

*  My  parents  had  consented.  I  looked  on  the  face  of  my 
kneeling  lover— his  beseeching  eyes  and  quivering  lips 
pleaded  powerfully  in  his  favour.  I  could  not  bear  to 
woimd  his  loving  heart  by  a  refusal.  If  the  feeling  I  ex- 
perienced for  him  was  not  that  of  love,  there  was  no  other 
whom  I  preferred.  Unwilling,  therefore,  to  keep  him  any 
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longer  in  soBpenae,  I  expressed  my  desire  to  comply  with 
my  pftrents'  wishes. 

'  Poor  Robert !  this  answer,  cold  as  it  was,  seemed  to 
place  him  on  the  pinnade  (^  happiness.  He  cUspod  my 
hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips;— bat  why  dwell  on  his  extra- 
vagances? Suffice  it  to  say,  he  declared  himself  supremely 
blessed,  and  we  returned  to  Fenton  Abbey — engaged. 

*  Speedily  extricating  myself  from  my  friends,  whose 
congratulations  tended  only  to  increase  my  bewilderment, 
I  retreated  to  my  chamber,  and,  throwing  myself  on  a 
sofa,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Youth's  too  bewitching 
dreams  were  for  ever  fled,  fienoeforward  mine  must  be 
an  every -day  life— a  mere  prosaic  existence.  But  how  ren- 
der otherwise  the  fi^te  in  store  for  me?  The  days  of  chi- 
valry were  gone.  Those  noble  knights  whose  heroic  deeds 
of  arms  emblazoned  the  pages  of  hLitory  slept  in  their 
graves,  and  none  had  arisen  to  fill  their  place.  Times 
were  changed.  Unfortnnately  for  me  I  had  been  bom  in 
an  age  widely  different  from  those— the  descriptions  of 
which  had  filled  my  girlish  breast  with  imaginative  long- 
ings that  conld  only  conspire  to  make  me  miserable. 

'  At  this  moment,  my  eyes  rested  on  the  bouquet  given 
me  by  Robert  Seymonr.  The  thought  darted  across  my 
brain— I  was  about  to  be  married— married  to  one  I  did 
not  love  as  a  woman  ought  to  love  an  affianced  husband  I 
What  had  I  done?  To  avoid  inflicting  a  momentary  pang 
on  my  kneeling  lover,  I  had  perhaps  sealed  the  misery  of 
one,  if  not  of  both,  for  ever. 

'  Almost  frcnsied  at  the  remembranoaof  my  weakness, 
I  rushed  to  the  window,  and  gased  despairingly  on  the 
heavens.  "  Restore  me  my  girlhood !"  I  cried,  as  though 
addressing  some  invisible  power;  bat  no  voice  responded 
to  my  prayer.  Nature  alone  heard  my  anguished  voice. 
In  the  sighing  wind  and  the  rustling  of  the  yellow  leaves, 
as  they  fell  trembling  to  the  ground,  I  read  her  sympathy 
with  my  passionate  grief.  There  was  no  escape  for  me. 
I  must  for  ever  have  done  with  the  world  of  imagination. 
That  which  had  hitherto  proved  a  source  of  delight,  could 
no  longer  be  indulged  in;  other  cares  demanded  my  atten- 
tion. I  was  standing  on  the  verge  of  vromarJiood;  anxieties 
and.  sorrows  were  before  me.  Peace  and  tranquillity,  I 
imagined,  were  for  ever  departed. 

'  A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  me  in  the  midst  of 
my  solitary  musings.  In  answer  to  my  permiuion  to  enter, 
a  servant  made  her  appearance,  bearing  my  ball  dress. 
She  seemed  surprised  at  my  dejected  air;  and  informed 
me,  greatly  to  my  annoyance,  that  the  company  were  be- 
ginning to  assemble,  and  that  my  mother  desired  my  pre- 
sence in  the  drawing-room.  Hastily  donning  my  gay  attire, 
I  descended  to  the  library,  where  my  father  waited  to  con- 
duct me  to  the  already  crowded  hall.  Robert  Seymour 
was  with  him.  Never  having  seen  me  in  anything  but 
the  plainest  dresses,  he  seemed  perfectly  bewildered  on 
beholding  me  so  richly  arrayed;  and  his  voice  faltered  as 
he  whispered  in  my  ear  how  happy  I  had  made  hun.  Sin- 
cerity dwelt  m  his  voice;  the  toiderest  love  beamed  from 
his  spai'kling  eyes.    Poor  Robert  1 

'  The  ball  passed  off  with  great  eclat.  Every  one  was 
happy,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  and  expressed  regret  when 
the  hour  of  departure  arrived.  For  myself,  I  was  in  a 
continual  whirl  of  excitement.  The  magnificent  appear- 
ance of  the  old  hall,  adorned  with  waxlights,  and  thronged 
as  it  was  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  assemblage — the 
soft  strains  of  muaio  floating  in  the  air— the  intoxicating 
whirl  of  the  dance,— all  conspired  to  render  me  oblivious 
of  everything  calculated  to  mar  the  present  enjoyment. 
Even  the  old  Sackvilles  adorning  the  walls  seemed,  by 


their  smiling  glances,  desirous  to  quit  their  antiquated 
frames,  and  share  for  a  brief  space  in  the  festivity. 

*  In  consideration  of  our  youth,  my  father  stipulated 
that  two  years  should  intervene  between  my  engagement 
and  marriage.  This  probationary  term  was  to  be  spent 
by  Robert  Seymour  in  travelling;  and  by  me,  in  fitting 
myself  for  the  position  I  was  to  occupy.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that,  with  my  peculiar  feelings,  I  felt 
deeply  grateful  to  my  father  for  deferring  the  marriage. 
Not  so  Robert  Seymour.  He  protested  strongly  against 
the  delay;  but  my  father  remained  firm,  and  Captain 
Seymour  himself  admitted  the  propriety  of  his  son  seeing 
something  of  the  world  ere  settling  down  into  private  life. 
Having  expressed  the  satisfaction  I  felt  on  being  allowed 
to  remain  some  time  longer  single,  you  wiU  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  genuine  sorrow  I 
bade  Robert  Seymour  adieu.  Such  was  my  inconsiBtency: 
the  man  whom  I  had  longed  to  get  rid  of  now  possessed 
the  power  of  drawing  tears  from  my  eyes.  So  unaffected 
was  my  grief,  that  I  felt  tempted  to  support  his  petition, 
and  entreat  my  father  to  allow  the  marriage  to  take  place 
at  once. 

'  But  some  mysterious  power  restrained  me.  It  was 
otherwise  ordained.  Poor  Robert  I  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  bade  God  bless  and  protect  mo  during  his 
absence.  A  presentiment  of  evil  seemed  to  oppress  his 
heart  at  this  our  last  interview.  More  than  once  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  Bearest  Rachel!  I  cannot  bear  to  go;  much  may 
happen  in  the  space  of  two  years.  You  may  be  seised 
with  illness,  and  I  not  near  to  comfort  you;  or,''  his  voice 

faltered,  "  you  may  see  another  whom  vou  prefer.  Were 
that  the  case,  I  could  not  survive  the  blow.  Rachel !  my 
heart  is  boxmd  up  in  yon." 

'  I  smiled  reassuringly,  and  bade  him  have  reliance  on 
my  constancy.    He  blessed  me  and  departed. 

*Alas!  I  trusted  in  my  own  strength;  and  no  mortal 
can  do  that  with  impunity.  The  sistorly  affection  I  en- 
tertained for  Robert  Seymour,  and  the  desire  to  spare  him 
pain,  caused  me  to  dissimulate  even  at  the  last  moment. 
Not  even  my  parents  penetrated  into  the  real  state  of  my 
feelings.  They  imagined  me  overwhelmed  with  gri^  at  my 
lover's  departure;  when,  in  reality,  I  was  mourning  over 
my  own  weakness.  Solitude  being  generally  i>referred  by 
maidens  in  the  absence  of  their  admu-ers— m  imitation  of 
a  love-lorn  damsel  I  secluded  m^lf  in  my  chamber;  but 
Uie  time  which  my  friends  imagmed'was  devoted  to  think- 
ing of  my  betrothed,  was  spent  in  poring  over  favourite 
authors,  with  whose  glowing  descriptions  of  noUe  knights 
and  feats  of  arms  I  became  daily  more  enamoured.' 

CTo  be  continued.) 

TRUTH. 

MiK  preach  and  preach,  and  write  and  writer 

To  wake  the  soul  to  life  and  light; 

One  preaches  that,  another  this, 

As  what  alone  can  lead  to  bliss. 

One  sage  uplifts  his  pen  and  writes, 

'Behold,  O  man!  the  Ll«ht  of  UghtsI* 

Another  and  another  stUI, 

(Each  privy  to  the  Eternal  Will) 

The  ver7  heavens  with  shoutings  fill! 

Yet  do  I  fear,  when  all  this  noise  is  done^ 

The  truth  has  not  been  told  by  any  one; 

Na7,  much  I  doubt,  that,  teach  as  mortals  may. 

The  immortal  truth  will  stiU  remain  to  sayt  W. 

%*  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Authon.  Con- 
tributions addressed  to  the  Editor  will  receive  attention; 
but,  as  a  general  role,  he  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
considered  unsuitable. 

Edited,  Printed,  and  Published  hj  JAMES  HEDDERWICK, 
18  Sed  Uon  Conrt,  Fleet-Street,  LoNnoir,  E.C.;  and  S2  St. 
Enoch-Square,  Glasoow.    Bold  by  all  BookseUen. 
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THE  OTHER  HALF. 

17 1  mako  the  remark,  at  the  oommenoement  of  this  paper, 
that  one  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half 
lives,  my  friend  Brown,  or  Jones,  or  Robinson  may  move 
pettishly  in  his  seat,  and  say,  *  Oh !  we  have  heard  that  re- 
mark before;  don't,  for  gracions  sake!  let's  have  any  moral- 
ising on  that  subject,  for  it  really  is  stale.'  Jones  may  say 
to  Robinson,  who  is  reading  aloud  for  the  delectation  of  his 
two  friends  and  himself,  '  My  dear  Robinson,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  anything  on  that  subject,  shut  the  MUoeUanyy  and 
let's  have  another  game  of  whist.' 

I  beg  respectfully  to  request  that,  before  they  commence 
their  rubber,  they  will  read  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

One  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half 
lives.  I  have  ventured  to  repeat  the  saying;  but  I  am 
not  about  to  launch  into  a  dissertation  on  the  shifts  and 
struggles  to  which  honest  or  dishonest  poverty  resorts  to 
make  ends  meet.  I  am  not  about  to  advocate  any  particular 
society  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  I  mean  to  treat  the 
subject  from  another  point  of  view  altogether.  I  shall  be 
genteel.  '  Honi  9oU  qui  mal  y  pense.^  Let  no  one  think  that 
this  is  a  novel  feature  in  my  character  or  writings.  I  ought 
to  have  said — I  shall  be,  as  I  always  am,  genteeL 

It  so  happened  that,  immediately  after  making  up  my 
mind  as  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  I  should  fall  in  with 
my  friend  Birtwhistle.  Suddenly,  I  felt  that  some  one 
was  endeavouring  to  extract  my  handkerchief  from  my 
pocket;  and,  on  turning  round,  was  fronted  by  Birtwhistle, 
who  smiled,  and  informed  me  that  I  was  *  sold  again!'  He 
leaped  gaily  back,  did  Birtwhistle;  and,  attitudinising  like 
Laertes  in  the  last  scene  of  *  Hamlet,'  made  a  Innge  at  me 
with  his  stick,  exclaiming,  *  A  hit,  my  lord;  a  most  palpable 
hit!'  His  next  proceedings  wero  to  'bonnet'  a  small  boy — 
who  was  standing  open-mouthed  on  the  pavement,  disturbed 
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in  mind  at  his  strange  conduct — and  Idss  his  hand  to 
a  domestic  servant  of  prepossessing  appearance,  who 
was  tacking  along  the  pavement  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  with  parti-coloured  ribbons  floating  on 
the  wind  &om  her  cap,  and  the  beer-jug  (a  profile  like- 
ness of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington)  at  her  breast,  like 
the  figurehead  of  a  yacht  He  then  linked  his  aim  in 
mine,  and  said, '  Veil,  hold  fellar  I  wot  are  you  hup  to  ?' 

Mr.  Birtwhistle  is  in  the  drysaltery  line  of  business; 
and,  if  I  had  been  a  dignified  customer  whose  patron- 
age he  WS0  anxious  to  secure,  he  would  not  have  made 
known  his  presence  to  me  in  the  above  manner;  and 
his  English  would  have  been  in  strict  acoordanxje  with 
the  rules  of  polite  conversation.  But  I  was  not  a  dig- 
nified customer;  it  was  after  business  hours;  and  Mr. 
Birtwhistle  was  en  route  to  his  club,  where  his  meny 
flow  of  spirits,  innocent  practical  jokes,  Cockney- 
costermonger  grammar,  and  general  frolicsome  vein, 
nightly  keep  the  table  in  a  roar. 

I  went  with  Mr.  Birtwhistle  that  evening,  heard 
two  or  three  of  his  comic  songs,  laughed  at  his  bona 
mots,  and  joined  in  the  choral  chant  which  eulogised 
him  as  *a  jolly  good  fellow  I  which  nobody  coiQd 
deny;'  borrowed  some  money  from  him;  heard  other 
two  or  three  good  fellows  apologise  for  not  being  able 
to  refund  money  which  they  had  borrowed;  and  saw 
Birtwhistle  slap  them  on  the  shoulder,  and  assure 
them,  with  generosity  and  good  nature  beaming  in 
his  eyes,  that  it  was  *all  right — ^no  hurry.'  Surely 
a  happy  man,  a  benevolent  man,  a  perpetual  good- 
natured  man,  my  friend  Birtwhistle!  Look  at  his 
broad  honest  face,  clear  blue  eyes,  open  forehead,  and 
well-formed  mouth; — surely  the  very  quintessence 
of  bonhomie.  Hold!  not  so  fast.  The  last  song  has 
been  sung;  all  but  throe  or  four  of  the  members  have 
retired,  and  by  this  time,  I  would  venture  to  say, 
are  snug  between  the  sheets.  My  jovial  friend  Birt- 
whistle is  about  the  last  to  depart 

With  a  '  God  bless  you!*  to  the  smiling  landlord, 
and  a  pleasant  joke  to  the  landlady,  Birtwhistle  sal* 
lies  out;  and,  buttoning  up  his  coat,  moves  homeward. 
Link  your  arm  in  mine,  my  friend  Robinson,  and  we 
shall  quietly  follow  Birtwhistle.  Happy  wife  to  have 
such  a  husband!  Happy  children,  such  a  father! 
Happy  mother  and  father,  such  a  son !  Ha!  my  good 
friend,  you  start,  and  clutch  my  arm  tighter — Birt- 
whistle is  passing  a  lamp,  and  the  light  streams  on 
his  face.  We  have  made  no  mistake.  It  is  the  same 
Birtwhistle;  but  lo !  the  face,  which  but  a  few  minutes 
ago  was  radiant  with  peace,  goodwill,  and  benevolence 
towards  every  one,  is  now  immistakably  changed. 
The  open  forehead  is  somewhat  clouded  by  several 
ominous  wrinkles,  which  look  suspiciously  like  frowns. 
The  Ups  are  con^resfled;  and,  as  I  live,  part  for  a 
moment  as  an  oath  escapes  them.  Birtwhistle  has 
reached  his  own  door.  He  fumbles  for  a  moment,  as 
if  in  search  of  the  latch-key.  He  can't  find  it  He 
swears,  and  gives  a  sharp  rat-tat.  He  watts  a  mo- 
ment, and  knocks  again,  furiously.  A  lady  opens  the 
door,  and  Birtwhistle  enters.  It  is  his  wife.  Haj^y 
Mrs.  Birtwhistle  I 

*  Supper  ready?*  says  Birtwhistle,  snapjashly. 


'  You  told  me  you  would  not  be  home  to  supper,* 
replies  his  wife.  '  B  is  funr  after  twelve  o'dock,  and 
the  fire  is  oat* 

'  I  did  nothing  of  the  soft.    I  want  some  sapper; 
BO  you  must  either  knock  op  your  servant  to  light 
the  fibre  or  do  it  yourself — I  am  starving.'  (Yon  and  I 
are  witness,  Robinson,  that  Biitwhistli  had  a  chop, 
two  kidneys,  some  Stilton  cheese,  and  a  plat  of  stout 
half-an-hour  ago,  at  the  *  Pigeon.')  Surely  this  fis  not 
Birtwhistle!  the  amiable,  the  good-natured— the  funny 
BiitwhisUe?  Verily  it  is!  But  see,  Robinson;  do  you 
see  nothing  there?    'You  see  nothing;  yet  all  that 
is  you  see.'   Good!    But  I  see  something    Behind 
the  hall  door  a  small  brass-headed  nail,  and  on  it  a 
fiddle.    There  is  no  each  thing  m  reality  as  either  a 
fiddle  or  nail,  but  still  I  see  both  thera    Birtwhistle 
has,  metaphorically  speaking,  hung  up  his  fiddle  on 
that  nail;  and  now  he  is  another  Krtwhistle  tiU  he 
goes  out  again.   Woe  to  you,  children  of  Birtwhistle! 
if  you  are  uneasy  in  your  slumber,  and  cry  out  during 
the  night    Birtwhistle  will  be  at  yon  like  the  ghost 
of  Hamlet's  father,  and  yoa  will  sufier  for  disturbing 
his  slumbers.    O  unhappy  Mrs.  Birtwhistle  1  yoa  are 
yoked  to  a  bilious  little  hypocrita  You  were  deceived 
at  first  by  his  seeming  amiability  and  good  nature; 
but  your  eyes  are  now  open« 

At  breakfast  next  morning,  the  foil  light  of  day 
shines  on  Birtwhistle,  and  gives  the  lie  to  his  appear- 
ance at  the  club  the  night  previous.    The  bacon  ia 
underdone;  the  eggs  boiled  too  hard;  the  oofieo  too 
weak;  and  his  shirt-collar  too  sti£   Krtwhistle,  Jun. 
on  venturing  timorously  into  the  roomi,  is  chall^igod 
with  having  two  spots  of  mud  cm  his  trooseit;  wiiicb, 
on  further  investigation  by  his  indignant  parent,  being 
found  correct,  the  wretched  boy  is  immediately  com- 
missioned to  bring  the  clothes'  brush,  with  the  back 
of  which  he  is  summarily  chastened  On  the  knnckles, 
and  sent  off— defiantly  keeping  back  tiie  tears,  but 
with  indignation  and  a  sense  of  injnatloe  struggling 
in  his  heart 

Is  this  a  true  picture? 

0  ye  Birtwhistles  of  sociefyl  think  i^un  before 
ye  start  up,  bristling  with  indignation,  and  asseverat- 
ing fiercely  that  it  is '  gross  exaggeration — ^written  tot 
effect — nonsense.'  If  the  cap  did  not  fit,  ye  woold  b^ 
silent  Defend  me,  O  ye  wives,  children,  mothera,  an<] 
fathers  of  the  Birtwhistles  of  society!  Do  I  speal^ 
truth  or  falsehood? 

Stand  forth,  juvenile  members  of  the  Birtwbistlcj 
family!  Have  some  of  you  not  a  brother  who  is  zt\ 
school  with  you;  and  who,  on  holiday  oocanoiiB,  is 
in  the  habit  of  making  fishing,  or  swimming,  or  bircL 
nesting  excursions  into  the  country?  Have  you  nevei 
earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  bin 
and  his  companions  on  these  occasions,  and  beox 
sternly  commanded  to  '  cut  away  home,'  on  pain  ol 
'getting  a  cufing?'  Has  that  big  brother,  on  yotii 
persisting  in  following  him,  never  seised  hold  of  yon^i 
cap  and  hurled  it  over  a  hedge—immediately  runninj 
off  with  lus  graceless  companionB,  and  leaving  yoa  t^ 
return  home,  with  desolation  ai>d  wounded  feeling 
in  yonr  Juvenile  bosom? 
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SatenI  have  you  not,  some  of  yon,  a  brother 
nepsh.  and  disagreeable  at  borne,  who,  wben  yon 
3Kt  him  «t  friends'  booses — especially  wbere  there 
St  jouig  ladies— 4s  all  amiability  and  attention?  A 
liothcrwiio  invests  money  in  cigars,  pet  meerschanm 
pipes,  gmgeoDS  stads,  deere  -  liniES,  and  walking- 
.dcb:  vho  csa  nerer  space  five  shillinga  to  bny  you 
\-ystd  ^oves;  and  yet  who  frets  and  fnmes  if  his 
ionff  m  five  minntes  late,  or  if  one  button  is  off  his 
y  irt?  A  brother  who  sends  expensive  presents  of  the 
>r  new  music,  portmonnaies,  smelling-bottles,  point- 
^.  ft&d  amethyst  card-cases  to  young  ladies,  who 
~  "ft  him  a  dnck?  A  brother  who  is  the  life  of  a  social 
'(^meeting  or  quadriUo-party;  who  is  great  at  pic- 
^  ud  oonntxy  excursions,  but  who  never  asks  you 
'accompaoy  him;  and  who,  if  yon  happen  to  be  in* 
~iH  inma  at  you  in  secret,  and  is  doubly  disa- 
ptoble  at  home? 

AppioBch,  MiB.  Jones!  late  a  snow-white  aproned, 

1-ick  boxed,  fresh -complexioned  servant  •  maiden ; 

^^apale-faoed,  anxious-looking,  but  still  tidy  ma- 

^FT3.  Was  not  your  lover,  when  you  first  knew  him, 

^deofn],  good-humoured,  light-hearted,  straight- 

bied  joimg  carpenter?  and  did  he  not  gradually 

^  after  the  first  year  of  wedlock?    Has  he  not 

•'^'<natiaD  among  his  comrades  for  being  a  good- 

-^«d  fellow,  ready  to  do  anybody  a  good  turn?  and 

m  knot  imder  yoor  life,  and  that  of  the  blessed 

£^  BDsenble  wben  at  home?  Does  he  not  oitea 

^  kme  at  the  osiall  hours,  in  a  Bacchanalian 

'"^  ad  even  go  the  length  of  beating  you?  Yon  are 

isk  sad  hang  dorvm  your  head.  Alas!  itistootrue. 

Ii  art  this  social  ^rvil  among  the  lower,  middle,  and 

^  classes  greater  than  one  would  suppose?    Is 

"Betray  common  to  hear  that  Mr.  So -and -So — 

«ka  the  party  speaking  has  met  in  company  the 

.Tiaifig  before— is  a  very  agreeable  person,  a  benevo- 

^  pcnoa,  a  person  whom  it  would  be  perfect  hap- 

.•kae»  to  live  with,  »  person  who  must  be  a  jewel  to 

^Tif«,  ehildien,  aad  relations;  and  who,  if  his  real 

•^^■^^•raeier  aad  li£e  were  known,  would  be  found 

'•<yaM  and  a  snare-— a  very  despotic  domestie 

v^t,  liio  plays  on  the  best  strings  of  his  fiddle 

'^  "It  lis  own  doors,  and  who  hangs  it  up  altogether 

'^■a  be  is  at  hornet 

il^eD  there  is  a  misunderstanding  about  the  life  of 
-7  ^nsnda  the  Mootona  The  Mootons  give  gorgeous 
-^^-parties,  to  which  I  am  sometimes  invited.  I 
4  Quartantly  being  told  that  the  Mootons  are  the 
-^  aereeable  people  in  the  world;  that  they  live 
-^apsir  of  tutlo^veB;  and  that  their  whole  life 
•*  waihiiie  and  happiness  This  is  the  general  belief ; 
^  ^  person  viattii^  the  house,  ot  meeting  them 
^%Qefy,  would  indorse  the  universal  opini(m.  Mrs. 
y*^*?^  wttrs  ringlets,  and  Mr.  Mooton  a  mustache. 
'^  jfccton  when  she  laughs  absolutely  shines;  she 
"■-^■A  ^  little  liead,  and  the  golden  curls  dance 
■  '^t  li£t  Eaoe  as  if  they  actually  leapt  vrith  gladness 
^  i£^  When  Mooton  p^re  smiles,  his  mild 
■V ^«s  an  almost  buried  in  fat;  and  a  regular  set 

•  tkite  pearly  teeth  me  diactosed  positively  delight- 

'•uto 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mooton  amuse  themselves  and  their 
friends  by  having  little  amateur  quarrels  and  fights 
of  repartee  on  every  opportunity.  When  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mooton  are  presiding  at  a  dinner-party  in  their 
own  house,  wo  are  all  in  ecstasies  when  Mr.  Mooton 
informs  us  that  his  wife  and  he  had  a  quarrel  last 
night.  Nobody  present  can  resist  the  comicality  of 
th6  idea;  and  we  are  in  transports  when  she  informs 
us  that  the  monster  actually  caught  her  by  the  hair 
and  shook  her,  because  she  had  invited  a  few  friends 
(present)  without  first  consulting  him.  Funny!  isn't 
it?  She  laughs  and  pretends  to  look  serious,  and  calls 
him  the  fat  ogre  with  the  mustache — ^the  naughty  manl 
And  he,  determined  to  be  revenged  in  his  funny  way, 
cuts  her  a  very  fat  piece  of  meat  underdone,  and  sajrs, 
'  Take  that  for  revealing  State  secrets;'  and  then  he 
invitee  any  of  the  gentlemen  to  pull  his  wife's  ringlets, 
and  they  will  discover  that  they  are  false.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  humorous?  The  idea  of  being  false! 
'  She  actually  threw  a  candlestick  at  me  last  night,' 
he  will  tell  us — at  which  wo  all  laugh;  and  she  will 
be  revenged  by  putting  the  coldest  of  the  potatoes  on 
his  plate;  and  then,  after  she  has  finished  the  piece 
at  the  piano,  she  will  playfully  slap  his  face,  because 

he  held  his  ears,  hissed,  and  pretended  that  he  be- 
lieved her  playing  and  singing  execrable,  and  told 
her  for  goo^ess  sake  not  to  attempt  it  again. 

Open  the  street  door,  and  allow  me  a  Sear  passage 
through  the  lobby.  Guests  of  the  Mootons!  what 
your  hosts  are  telling  is  trua  It  is  a  miserable  device 
to  vent  their  spleen  upon  one  another.  Where's  the 
humour  now?  Nay,  further,  they  pinch  each  other 
under  your  very  eyes.  I  detected  Mooton  jyire  once 
kicking  his  wife's  ankles,  under  cover  of  the  table, 
at  a  ciod-party.  I  am  no  slanderer.  If  they  would 
be  honest  in  their  hate  of  each  other,  I  would  say 
nothing;  but  I  wont  be  taken  in.  I  likewise  vram 
jrou.  Cover  me  from  their  wrath — form  a  half  square 
m  front  of  me — ^nntil  I  have  time  to  vanish  out  into 
the  street. 

I  could  say  more  on  this  subject,  but  my  space  is 
exhausted;  and  the  stem  voice  of  the  genii  of  the 
case-room  commands  me,  in  the  meantime,  to  *hold ! — 
enough.'  B.  L.  G. 


LOST. 

A  UTTLB  band  waa  laid  In  mine: 

The  deiur,  dear  shock  and  thriU 
That  shot  through  all  my  beating  blood«- 

I  seem  to  feel  It  still. 

T«ro  llttte,  longed-f  or«  tlmoioiu  wocda 

Stole  to  my  xsaptuved  ear: 
Through  half  this  ale^leaa,  ailent  night 

l^iat  Yoioe  I  aeem  to  hear. 

The  eyes  that  long  had  Itt  my  Ufe 

Look'd  lore  to  love  In  mine: 
Now,  all  about  the  whitperiog  dark, 

Their  atany  glanoea  ahlne. 

A  heart  waa  awon  aad  sealed  my  own, 

(Xer-biimm'd  with  love  aad  tniat: 
Tbat  heart,  wifcb  aU  Ita  wealth  of  Ion, 

Is  nothing  now  bat  doat. 

Woe's  me i   That  wannth  of  love  aad  Ulel 

And  now  the  bitter  ehanget 
How  sadi  how  very  aad  it  aeemal 

And  yet  leas  aad  than  atmngt.  F*  P« 
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AUNT  RACHEL'S  STORY  {ConHnued^ 

BT  XLUUr  ZMUA  GXTTHKUL 


coipTBB  nL 

'  It  WM  in  the  antamn  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-four,'  aunt  Rachel  continued,  'that  Robert 
Seymour  quitted  England.  Everything  remained  un- 
changed at  Fenton  Abbey  until  the  following  May;  at  the 
beginning  of  which  montii  my  father  received  a  note  from 
an  aunt  of  hiB,  who  redded  in  Scotland,  declaring  her  in- 
tention of  paying  him  a  flying  visit  en  route  from  London, 
whither  she  had  been  obliged  to  go  on  business. 

'  My  father  smiled  on  reading  this  laconic  epistle,  and 
observed  to  me,  "  Now,  Rachel,  you  are  about  to  have  a 
rich  treat.  Of  all  people  in  the  world.  Lady  Macdonald  is 
the  one  to  regale  you  with  accounts  of  Scotland,  and  the 
doughty  deeds  achieved  by  her  ancestors  in  the  days  of 
old.  She  is  a  fine-hearted,  noble-looking  old  woman,  but 
proud  as  Lucifer.  You  must  therefore  remember  not  to 
woimd  her  prejudices,  as  she  possesses  a  fiery  disposition, 
and  is  not  apt  to  forgive  when  once  offended."  "  I  won- 
der," he  observed  to  my  mother,  "what  has  taken  my 
aunt  to  London?  Depend  upon  it,  something  important 
is  dawning  in  the  political  horiaon  when  Lady  Macdonald 
betakes  herself  to  the  English  capital,— a  dty  rendered 
obnoxious  to  her  by  the  occupation  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover— as,  in  common  with  the  Jacobites,  she  con- 
temptuously styles  our  reigning  monarch  I" 

'  My  mother  agreed  with  my  fathef  respecting  the  sin- 
gularity of  Lady  Maodonald's  visit  to  London.  Here  the 
conversation  ended;  but  the  little  that  had  been  said  sank 
deep  into  my  mind.  Much  I  pondered  over  the  terms— 
Jacobites,  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  so  forth;  and  I  longed 
for  the  arrival  of  her  who  could  enlighten  me  as  to  their 
meaning. 

'  In  little  more  than  a  week  after  the  receipt  of  her 
letter.  Lady  Macdonald  arrived.  She  was  indeed  an  im- 
podng  old  lady;  the  uprightness  of  her  bearing  denoted 
pride,  and  the  yet  unsubdued  fire  of  her  eyes,  eneqsy  of 
disposition  unimpaired  by  time. 

'  She  resembled  in  features  the  old  portraits  of  the 
Saokvilles  (her  mother  having  been  a  SaekviUe  accounted 
for  the  likeness);  and  her  figure,  although  delicately  pro- 
portioned, was  by  no  means  deficient  in  dignity;  while  the 
elegance  of  her  gestures  and  dignified  composure  of  man- 
ner inspired  us  with  no  slight  degree  of  respect  for  our 
aged  relative.  To  me  she  was  at  once  an  object  of  love 
and  envy.  How  I  longed  for  the  time  when,  permitted 
by  greater  intimacy,  I  might  indulge  my  curiosity  by 
questioning  her  respecting  the  nature  and  pursuits  of  the 
present  iiihabitants  of  Scotland!  Possessed  of  great 
natural  shrewdness  and  quick  perceptive  powers,  Lady 
Macdonald  soon  discovered  that  there  were  hidden  depths 
in  my  mind  in  which  some  secret  grief  lay  buried.  Her 
efforts  to  win  my  confidence  were  crowned  with  success. 
Beyond  measure  delighted  in  having  found  a  sympathising 
friend,  I  speedily  made  her  acquainted  with  the  real  state 
of  my  feeUngs  towards  Robert  Seymour,  of  whose  attach- 
ment she  had  been  made  aware;  and,  laying  bare  the 
inmost  recesses  of  my  soul,  revealed  my  irrepressible 
longings  after  the  great  and  beautiful— doomed,*  I  feared, 
never  to  be  realised. 

"'My  dear  duld,"  said  Lady  Macdonald,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  recitsl,  "  you  are  very  young,  and  the  youthful 
are  prone  to  indulge  in  dreams  and  reveries  suoh  as  you 


have  described;  but  do  not  fear  they  wHl  cling  to  yo 
when  once  the  real  battle  of  life  commences.  Ah !  no.  li 
cares  and  anxieties  will  soon  banish  these  bright  illusion: 
The  longer  you  live  the  more  you  will  realise  the  truth  < 
my  arguments.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  privileges  pei 
taining  to  the  youthful,  that  they  ue  able  to  invest  tl 
most  commonplace  occunences  with  a  halo  of  brigfatnea 
but,  when  once  life's  struggles  commence,  sober  reiso 
usurps  fancy's  brilliant  sceptre,  and  the  dreaming  yoat 
becomes  the  active  man.  Thus  it  is  with  the  opposil 
sex;  with  us  it  is  pretty  much  the  same.  A  romantic  gir 
given  to  novel  reading,  pictures  to  herself  the  man  th 
should  like  to  have  tot  a  husband.  He  is  the  idol  of  h( 
imagination;  celebrated  on  account  of  his  chivalrous  ni 
ture  and  splendid  appearance;  of  noble  descent,  and  wit 
princely  manners— in  short,  a  paragon  of  perfection  m 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  this  lower  world.  A  few  yeai 
glide  swiftly  away;  the  girl  becomes  a  woman,  and  is  ii 
trodueed  to  society.  In  the  natural  oouzae  of  events,  sb 
meets  with  a  gentleman  the  veiy  opposite  of  her  idei 
lover,  who,  becoming  enamoured  of  her,  makes  an  offt 
of  mairiage.  The  poor  girl,  still  fondly  dreaming  ( 
other  and  mora  captivating  suitors,  wishes  to  refuse  bin 
but  her  parents  interfere.  '  He  is  rich,  owner  of  a  fin 
property,  and  must  not  be  rejected.'  So  argues  the  mattei 
of -fact  mother;  and  the  daughter,  after  a  few  tears  she 
over  the  memory  of  her  sweet  but  delusive  hopes,  finall 
consents  to  become  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs.  Tomkins.  Bo 
a  short  time  suffices  to  cure  her  effectually  of  all  sue 
nonsense;  she  becomes  an  attached  wife— an  exemplar 
mother;  and,  were  any  youthful  friends  to  remind  her  c 
former  sentiments  in  respect  to  marriage,  ten  to  one  bti 
she  would  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  her  own  fooliahneaa 
With  regard  to  Robert  Seymour,  my  dear,"  continued  m 
aunt,  "do  not  give  way  to  silly  fancies  regsrding  him 
From  aQ  accounts,  he  must  be  a  very  amiable  young  mai 
and  a  good  heart  ii  far  before  a  brilliant  appearance  c 
dsfiSling  qualities.  These  possessions  soon  lose  their  valt 
in  the  eyes  even  of  the  youthful;  and  then  one  looks  1 
the  disposition  of  One's  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  mi 
be,  for  continued  happiness.  Now,  what  I  should  wu 
you  to  do  is  this— come  with  me  to  Scotland;  there  yo 
wiU  find  plenty  to  gratify  your  love  of  the  beautifnl  I 
the  way  of  scenery.  More  than  a  year  must  eUpae  ei 
Mr.  Seymour  returns  to  England;  and  why  should  yo 
not  spend  some  portion  of  that  time  in  viewing  il 
picturesque  beauties  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland?  7^ 
have  as  yet  seen  nothing  beyond  the  confines  of  Fe 
Abbey.  Such  strict  seclusion  is  by  no  means  beneficial  i 
the  young.  They  require  variety,  else  the  mind 
morbid— thereby  rendering  the  possessor  unhappy» 
unfit  for  the  social  duties  of  life.  In  your  case,  a 
ardent  imagination  and  craving  after  excitement  are^ 
causes  of  y  jur  giving  way  to  despondency,  which,  if 
indulged  m,  will  work  serious  mischief  both  mentally  i 
bodily.  Thorough  change  of  scene  wiU  be  neoeoaryi 
impart  a  healthy  tone  to  the  spirits;  and,  when  onoe 
have  slaked  your  thirst  for  the  novel  and  romantic, 
will  calm  down  into  a  useful  member  of  society.  ^' 
resident  in  my  'Rfig^iiMMl  home,  your  mind  will 
engrossed  in  contemplation  of  the  sublime;  new  feat 
will  be  impressed  uponit;  the  old  wiUgradnaUy 
a  softer  tone ;  things  will  appear  in  a  light  totally 
ent  from  their  present  aspect;  your  ideas  willj 
become  enlarged,  and  your  heart  more  expansiye. 
viewing  our  Highland  scenery— oombining,  as  it  does,^ 
that  ii  sweetest  and  most  striking  in  natnie-thooght* 
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sad  nofetiend  as  the  winds  of  heayen,  will  soar  from  the 

^bfom  woffa  of  DAtiire  to  nature's  God;  and  imaginary 
rfili  and  morbid  feelings  beoome  lost  amid  the  grandeur 
d  mmudtf,  Sueh  are  my  sensations  while  wandering 
crs  the  heath<e]ad  mountains  of  my  native  land.  The 
ftHBUBg  caiuaet)  the  tinkling  rill,  the  glorious  rainbow — 
ipsuDg  tiM  heavens  like  an  arob,  and  kissing  the  sum- 
diof  fck«  towering  monarchs  of  the  north— all  combine 
Id  £n  my  soul  with  ecstasy;  and  a  voiceless  hymn  of  praise 
ueeods  from  my  gratefid  heart  to  their  Creator.  In  my 
^Uu^hamcTyou  will  find  mueh  to  delight— possessing, 
u  jn  do^  s  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  great  and 
beutifoL  Say,  then,  if  your  parents  consent,  wiU  you  re- 
^sn  vith  me  to  GloiToimen  ?  " 

"*Darest  auntT'  I  exclaimed,  throwing  my  arms 
Ki^md  her  neck,  "words  cannot  convey  the  intense 
IsagiBg  I  have  experienced  to  visit  your  lovely  land;  and, 
LxlA  mj  parents  acquiesce,  oh !  with  what  pleasure  shall 
laeeampuiy  you  thither !" 

'I  then  infonned  her  of  the  delight  I  experienced  when 
reading  the  hiiioiy  of  Scotland;— how  the  noble  deeds  of 
Bnce  lad  Wallace  so  fixed  my  imagination  that  I  could 
t^  of  nothing  else. 

'LB4f  Uacdooald  laughed,  and  replied,  "Well,  I  do  not 
•^«  yoa  the  leas  for  having  so  much  ideality  in  your  com- 
P«iiQD.  In  spite  of  my  seventy-and-eight  years,  I  am  not 
^i^  aome  of  it  myself;  at  least  few  have  more  en- 
)faat  in  bearing  an  old  Scottish  legend;  and  as  for  a 
<u^  soog,  the  first  line  of  the  first  verse  causes  my 
^W  swell  with  unwonted  emotion." 

'libevord  Jacobite  again!  I  wondered  much  what 
^IhedoDald  meant  by  the  term,  but  thought  it  bet- 
^  ^  defer  addng  an  explanation  until  we  were  at  Qlen- 


'1(7  parents  not  only  consented  to  my  returning  with 
s.TiaBi  to  Scotland,  but  warmly  expressed  their  grati- 
^  ^  her  kindness  in  making  the  proposal.  During 
>^  few  remaining  days  of  her  visit,  I  obtained  much  in- 
^^^tion  reapeeting  Scotland.  Glenvoimen  she  would 
^  i^iKrihe— I  must  judge  of  that  for  myself.  But  endless 
^^  bar  fiiories  concerning  brownies,  fairies,  and  other 
Mar  beings  supposed  to  infest  the  Highlands.  In  the 
•oi£a»d  mermaida  she  was  a  firm  be^evcr;  and  told 
^^  one  seen  by  a  irlngnum  of  her  own,  while  bathing  at 
^7  Bora  in  the  waters  of  Loch-Oioh— -the  lake  on  which 
'^Tobnen  was  ntoated.  To  all  her  wild  legends  and 
^^  treating  of  snpemafural  agency— for,  like  the  gen- 
^^7  of  Highlanders,  her  mind  was  stored  with  tales  of 
^oitha,  wainings,  and  second-sight— I  listened  with  de- 
4t»  not  nnmixed  with  fear.  But  possessed  of  far  greater 
-loat  for  me  were  my  aunt* s  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
•''i«(  theeUns.  Forhours  I  would  listen,  entranced,  while 
^poftrayed,  in  glowing  colours,  the  attachment  enter- 
'  ^  by  the  lower  class  of  Highlanders  for  the  person  of 
'<:^dief;  how  it  was  accounted  the  greatest  honour  to 
^  for  him;  and  with  what  devoted  affection  the  chiefs 
:^«e-brofl»er  would  risk  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  the 
^  of  his  daa.  The  very  idea  that  such  heroism  existed 
*  *  eoantiy  I  was  about  to  visit  filled  my  bosom  with 
^^f"*^;  and  as  my  aunt,  who  perceived  my  enthusiasm 
^  ^f^i,  described  the  fine  old  castles,  lofty  moun- 
*^  »nd  lavage  glens  owned  by  these  warlike  men,  I 
^^8tted  myself  the  sport  of  some  too-enchanting  dream, 
^  ^^**td  evBsy  moment  to  awake  and  find  the  vision 

«-jVI^ 

^  ^t  wi8  now  the  night  preceding  the  morning  of  our 
"^Pirtaie.   I  retired  soon  to  rest,  having  to  rise  at  an 


early  hour.    In  deep  I  was  visited  by  the  following 
dream:— 

'  Methought  I  was  borne  aloft  by  some  invisible  power, 
and  conveyed  to  a  strange  country— which,  from  my  aunt's 
descriptions,  I  knew  to  be  Scotland.  On  recovering  from 
the  feeling  of  giddiness  incident  to  my  aerial  flight,  I 
found  myself  standing  in  midst  of  a  scene  whose  loveliness 
I  can  never  forget.  Before  me,  frowning  darkly  from 
amidst  the  shadow  of  a  forest  of  pine  trees,  stood  a  ven- 
erable castle,  gray  with  age,  and  of  singular  architecture. 
In  the  background  were  mountains  grander  than  any 
previously  formed  conception;  while  in  front  of  the  castle 
lay  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  interspersed  with  little  islands 
smiling  in  verdant  beauty.  As  I  gazed,  enraptured,  the 
moon  rose  from  behind  a  lofty  mountain,  and,  pouring 
her  bright  rays  on  tower  and  lake,  completed  the  witchery 
of  the  scene.  In  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  I  extended  my  arms 
towards  the  old  castle.  "  Oh,  tell  me,''  I  cried,  addressing 
my  invisible  guide,  *'the  name  of  this  spot  so  fairf  '  Then 
a  voice  whispered,  "  You  will  soon  learn  all.  Here  shall 
your  imaginative  longings  be  realised  I "  Upon  this  I  awoke, 
and  found  the  morning  sun  shining  in  at  my  window. 

'I  shall  pass  briefly  over  the  tender  farewells  I  ex- 
changed with  each  beloved  member  of  my  family,  and 
the  different  incidents  occurring  on  our  journey;  suffice 
to  say,  the  former  cost  me  many  tears,  and  the  latter  no 
small  enjoyment.  It  was  on  a  lovely  night— the  16th  of 
June,  if  I  remember  aright — that  we  reached  the  end  of 
our  journey;  and  my  surprise  may  be  conceived  when, 
uncovering  my  eyes— which,  in  obedience  to  Lady  Mac- 
donald's  wishes,  I  had  veiled  with  my  handkerchief  on 
approaching  the  house— I  recognised  in  Glenvoimen  the 
castle  of  my  dream!  There  it  stood,  dark  and  frowning. 
In  the  background  a  forest  of  sombre  pines;  beyond  that» 
again,  a  magnificent  chain  of  mountains;  while  in  the  fore- 
ground lay  a  lovely  lake,  interspersed  with  islands,  and 
all  bathed  in  moonlight.  I  started  on  beholding  the  si- 
milarity AT^ftting  between  the  two  soenes^  and  could  not 
suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

<  **  What,  child!"  said  Lady  Macdonald,  laughing.  *'Are 
you  struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of  my  Highland 
home?" 

' "  Oh,  it  is  not  that,  dear  aunt,"  was  my  reply.  "  I  was 
startled  to  behold  in  Glenvoinien  the  fac-simile  of  a  castle 
beheld  by  me  in  a  dream  the  night  before  leaving  Fenton 

Abbey." 

'In  accordance  with  my  aunt's  desire,  I  related  it. 
She  expressed  her  astoniahment;  and  said,  while  bidding 
me  welcome  to  the  Highlands,  that,  as  the  first  part  of 
my  dream  had  been  fulfilled,  she  hoped  the  latter  part 
would  also  be  accomplished.  I  laughingly  re-echoed  the 
kind  wish,  while  following  her  up  a  narrow  spiral  stair. 

*  There  was  no  fine  old  entrance  hall,  as  at  Fenton 
Abbey— the  principal  rooms  being  approached  by  the 
staircase  leading  up  from  the  door  by  which  we  entered. 
Still,  there  was  something  noble  in  the  aspect  of  the 
apartment  into  which  we  were  ushered;  and  the  fact  of 
my  being  in  the  interior  of  a  Highland  chieftain's  castle 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  appa- 
rent want  of  comfort  in  Glenvoimen.  The  dining-room's 
splendid  proportions  astonished  me  not  a  little— the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  castle  entirely  precluding  the  idea 
that  it  contained  such  a  lofty  apartment.  There  were 
three  windows  in  the  room;  above  each  hung  a  deer's 
head  and  antlers,  while  the  carpet  was  in  some  places 
covered  with  skins  of  the  same  amimaL  The  waUs  were 
adorned  with  some  fine  old  portraits  of  unmistakable 


OftviUen;  and  iMiweeo  each  piotnre  were  aqflpeiided 
helmets,  swords,  hattle^azes,  and  other  warlike  weapons. 

**'Who  is  that,  aunt?''  I  inqoired,  pointing  to  the 
portrait  of  a  noUe-Ioo&ing  man  attired  in  the  Highland 
garb. 

*"]fylate  husband,"  Lady  Uaodonald  sighed. 

*  *'  And  the  one  on  his  right  hand!* 

* "  Bonnie  Dundee.  Bat,  my  dear  chfld,"  obsenred  my 
nnnt,  "  you  most  be  tired  after  your  fatiguing  journey. 
So  please  restrain  your  curiosity  untQ  to-morrow;  iHien, 
please  God  we  are  spared,  I  shall  haye  much  pleasure  in 
jcjiving  you  the  history  of  each  portraitb* 

'  After  partaking  of  a  plentiful  supper,  served  up  in 
true  Highland  fashion.  Lady  Maodonidd  took  a  rushlight 
from  the  senranVs  hand,  and  preceded  me  to  my  deeping 
apartment.  Another  tortuous  stair  conducted  us  thither. 
It  was  a  comfortable,  old-fashicHied  room;  the  furniture 
solid  and  entirely  plain,  with  not  the  slightest  pretence 
to  elegance  visible  threughout.  (Lady  Maodonald  prided 
herself  on  her  contempt  for  ererything  luxurious  in  the 
way  of  funushing.) 

'  '*  Now,  my  dear  child,''  said  my  aunt,  aooompaaying 
her  words  with  a  tender  embrace,  ''  I  told  you  before 
leaving  Fenton  Abbey  that  you  must  not  expect  to  find 
in  Glenvoimen  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  your  Eng- 
lish home;  but,  should  I  not  be  mistaken,  fine  scenery  and 
freedom  of  action  will  have  greater  attractions  in  your 
eyes  than  costly  furniture  and  tempting  food." 

'**  7ou  are  right,  dearest  aunt,**  I  repUed.  ^'Bather 
would  I  possess  Glenvoimen  than  the  finest  hall  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  spirit  of  proud  independence  visible  in 
the  arrangements  of  your  lovely  home  which  harmonises 
well  with  my  love  of  unrestraint  and  national  free* 
dom."    . 

'  Lady  Maodonald's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  while  I 
thus  expressed  my  sentiments  in  favour  of  Glenvoimen. 
I*  Ah,  my  dear  duld,"  she  said  sadly,  *'  had  you  only  been 
in  Scotland  in  the  year  sixteen,  when  our  trae  and  right- 
ful King,  James  the  Third— God  bless  him! —came  to  chum 
his  own !  How  I  wept  to  see  him  ride  through  Dundee— 
his  noUe  chaiger  seeming  to  know  by  its  eurvetings  and 
prandngB  the  rank  of  its  rider;  while  hundreds  flocked 
around  to  kiss  his  hand  and  testify  their  joy  at  seeing  one 
of  the  old  Stuarts  back  again !  He  was  much  affected  on 
being  introduced  to  me  at  Grandtully,  whither  he  went 
after  leaving  Dundee.  Full  well  he  knew  that  my  husband, 
being  foremost  to  declare  in  his  favour,  was  likely  to  suffer 
for  his  loyalty.  In  the  most  courteous  manner  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  Sir  Donald's  services. 

* "  O,  your  Boyal  Highnew,"  I  replied  with  emotion, 
"  my  husband*s  sole  ambition  was  to  see  you  seated  on  the 
Stuarts'  thnme." 

•"  We  thank  yoo,"  he  replied;  "  and  when  once  we  ob- 
tain  posseadon  of  the  crown,  which  by  right  pertaineth 
unto  us,  we  will  not  forget  such  true  loyalty  as  you  have 
this  day  expressed  for  our  person." 

•  "Precious  words !  doomed,  I  fear,  never  to  be  reslised. 
The  old  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Stuarts  is  fast  dying  out 
in  Scotland;  still,  there  are  many  who  detest^  and  with 
justice,  the  Hanoverian  dynasty." 

' "  Why,awit»"  laud  smiling,  '<  you  are  speaking  high 
tresMnr* 

'  "Ko,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
heightened  colour.  "  The  Elector  of  Hanover  has  no  right 
whatever  to  the  British  throne.  He  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  base  usurper;  and  all  those  who  recognise  him 
ai  thdr  lawful  sovereigii  are  perjured  traitors,  unworthy 


the  privilege  of  being  styled  true-hearted  Btitona.  For  my 
own  part— and  there  are  many  who  hold  dmilar  opinions 
— I  win  never  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  that  German  in- 
truder. Homing  and  evening  this  fervent  prayer  rises  at 
the  Throne  of  Grace,  '  Lord,  if  it  pleaseth  Tliee,  may  my 
aged  eyes  be  permitted  to  behold  my  lawful  King  seated 
on  the  throne  Thou  gavest  to  his  ancestors!' " 

*My  aunt  ceased  speaking,  and  raised  her  haodkercihief 
to  wipe  away  the  falling  tears.  I  remained  silent^  lost  in 
perplexity. 

'"  Good  night,  my  child,"  at  length  she  nJd.  ««How 
foolish  in  me  to  have  kept  you  from  your  needful  repose! 
But  when  onoe  on  the  subject  of  the  Stuarts,  I  am  forget- 
ful of  aught  else.    How  I  wish  you  were  a  Jacobito !" 

'  *'  Stay,  aunt,"  I  cried,  as  she  was  shutting  the  door. 
"  Do  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  term  Jacobite?" 

'Lady  Maodonald  seemed  amazed.  "Why,  Bachol, 
you  don't  pretend  to  say^—^but  I  forgot,"  she  went  on, 
"  you  were  not  in  the  way  of  hearing  about  such  things. 
Your  father  would  carefully  avoid  the  subject,  knowing 
your  enthusiasm  for  evexyttiing  aavouring  of  the  heroic. 
I  shall  therefore  xnHarm  yon  that  /  am  a  Jacobite — in 
common  with  all  who  are  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  to 
James.  Jacobus,  you  must  know,  is  the  Latin  for  Jamos. 
Do  you  understand  the  proper  meamng  of  the  term  now  ?^ 

'  I  smiled  an  aflhmative. 

* "  You  shall  be  one  before  leaving  Glenvoimen*"  Re- 
peating her  good  night,  my  aunt  withdrew 


Chaftke  IV. 

'  I  was  awakened  on  the  following  morning,'  said  aunt 
Badhel,  *  by  the  sun's  bright  rays  streaming  through  the 
openings  of  the  shutters.  Anxious  to  have  another  glimpoe 
of  the  lake,  I  ran  to  the  window;  but,  much  to  my  dis- 
appointment, perceived  my  look-out  was  to  the  east,  facing 
the  pines,  whQe  the  loch  lay  in  front  of  the  castle.  De- 
sirous to  obtain  the  wtBhed-for  peep,  I  opened  my  chamber 
door  and  proceeded  along  a  passage,  which,  fortunately  for 
the  gratification  of  my  curiosity,  conducted  me  to  a  room 
whose  window  oommanded  a  view  of  Loch-Oich«  Anrt 
never  was  fairer  scene  presented  to  mortal  eye.  At  my 
feet  lay  the  lake,  reflecting  in  its  pellucid  depths  the 
variegated  colours  of  the  sky,  and  glittering  beneath  the 
nys  of  the  nioming  sun,  as  it  rose  from  behind  the  sombre 
pines — tinging  the  landscape  with  crimson  hues.  Some 
of  the  moimtains  seemed  bathed  in  the  deepest  purple; 
others,  again,  were  violet-coloured;  those  in  the  for  did- 
tanoe,  Une  as  the  waters  of  the  lake;  while  the  mist,  as  it 
rolled  away  from  their  towering  peaks,  blushed  a  farewell 
to  the  morning  sun.  Transported  with  delight,  I  gased 
long  on  the  lovely  prospect.  As  my  aunt  truly  said,  there 
is  something  at  once  noble  and  elevating  in  lofty  moun- 
tains; and  I  could  weU  understand  that  a  spirit  of  proud 
independence  would  be  engendered  in  the  breasts  of  thoso 
who  daily  strode  o'er  their  heath-dad  summits.  From 
the  magic  scene  beneath,  my  thoughts  wandered  away  to 
those  mighty  heroes  who  fought  and  died  in  defence  of 
their  country's  rights.  "  No  wonder,"  I  exelaimed  aloud, 
"that  such  deeds  were  performed  by  Scottish  knights, 
when  their  arms  were  nerved  for  conquest  1^  remembrance 
of  the  lovely  land  for  which  they  bled!" 

'  Here  I  was  startled  by  the  pressure  of  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  Turning  hastily  round,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment I  perceived  lady  Maodonald  already  droned,  and 
apparently  quite  recovered  tram  her  fatigue. 

' "  Forgive  me,  dear  aunt   I  really  am  quite  ashamed." 
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'  "iad  wbadanT*  she  broko  in.  '*  I  did  the  sune  ihmg 

QjKlf  on  the  finlmoiiiii^  after  oomi&g  hither.  Myhiu- 

boaddinavendineasl  faATe  yoa^I  dare  aay  when  gxTing 

BttenAoe  to  amhff  ezpreerioDs  of  edminttion.    Is  it  not 

I  idTBlT  Mne^  dear  BechelT    For  my  own  part,  I  never 

£mr  veaiy  dP  viewing  the  eTer-ehanging  aepeot  Katnre 

^neoiia  in  the  Highlands.   In  your  champaign  eountriea, 

^ot  «n  fields  and  kffy  trees  predominate,  it  seldom 

em&noBii  "^riokd  with  ne a  oonstant  Tariety  of  light 

ad  ibttkfweepsacioes  the  scene.  Observe  yon  mountain 

a^\  A  few  seconds  ago  they  were  shrouded  in  mist,  and 

Kv  bebdd  the  exquisite  tints  with  which  that  great  mas- 

krpHiter,  Kaiaie,  has  embellished  their  naked  lionts.*' 

'"Amt^"  I  said,  while  gazing  with  pleasure  on  her 

ae&la  features  lit  op  with  admiring  enthusiasm,  **  never 

ti!  me  that  poetry  vanishes  with  girlhood.    Who  can 

^  is  joorfMe  and  credit  such  an  assertion?  There  is 

sun  idetlify  in  your  composition  than  in  that  of  msny 


'  "I  viU  not  say  nay,"  replied  my  aunt,  smiling.  "  And 
^,Bj  dear,  make  haste  and  dress  yoonell  Early  hours 
aaawtshfahed  rule  in  Glenvoimen.'^  80  saying.  Lady 
hekntii  swept  majestioaUy  down  stairs. 

'ifio  oDrmoniing  rqpast,  I  begged  she  would  again 
^oe  the  portraits  adoming  the  dining-room.  Nothing 
^  mj  aunt  led  the  way  thither;  and  I  was  speedily 
kiBthdrttHitniiaitiion.  ••That,"  said  Lady  Macdonald, 


tM'' 


(H 


!^  to  the  portrait  of  a  tall,  thin  cavalier,  with  a  fair 

'r«u ttd  very  brilliant  eyes,  ''is  the  likeness  of  His 

»^&KiQQs  Uajesty  King  James  the  Third,. at  present 

¥-^the  Qievalier  da  St.  Geoige--he  whose  triumphant 

!tB^  m  Dondee  I  mlated  to  you  last  evening.'* 

'Qoe  vas  somethiqg  at  onoe  pleasing  and  melancholy 

2  Is  ttpeet;  and  I  gazed  with  deep  interest  on  the  per- 

^^•«f  one  Mho  was  bosn  heir  to  the  British  throne. 

'"li  there  not  true  nobUi^  stamped  on  evecy  featured 

«d  07  stmt,  sighing. 

[T«."  I  reidjad.   **  But  what  a  pensive  look  he  has  I" 

''^j;  nery  Stuart  has  that,  more  or  less.    Tou  can 

taa  the  suns exprasstan  in  all  their  portraits;  and  father 

^  no  were  equally  unfortunate.  IVited  to  be  unsuc- 

°^^  b  love  and  war,  they  have  never  been  a  prosperous 

^"^  Tet  what  would  I  not  give  to  see  Scotland  onoe 

MR  SDder  the  sway  of  a  Stuart  r' 

'Wr  Msedoaald  then  passed  tai  to  her  husband's 

^  •' Sir  DonaM,*' she  said,  "aslinfonnedyou,  was 

^^"^"^  to  espouse  the  Stuarts'  cause;  and.  bemg  found 

f^  4  sbet^  tiie  Sail  of  Hai^that  is  his  portrait 

«  ^  esnier-in  the  rebellion  of  1715  he  was  attainted, 

iaddiedihortlyafterwards.  Fortunate^«  this  likeness  was 

^uoa  dsring  his  nsidenee  in  Erano&  as  was  also  that 

^(bChendior. 

'"The  poctnit  to  whieh  I  now  direct  your  attention  re- 
f^^ff^  my  son,  also  named  Donald;  who  only  survived 
saftths  two  yean.  He  was  a  handsome  feUow,  and  his 
&od  qualities  sseseded  his  kxAs." 
'I^How  wen  he  becomes  his  Highland  dnssi "  I  sud. 
"^  Ay,  tbas  undoes.  PoarDraaldl  The  white  oockade 
*^  ^  ode  of  his  bonnet  betokens  his  adherence  to  the 
^^  How  devoted  he  was  to  their  cause!  Never 
'^  I  foiget  his  excitement  when  informed  tiiat  the 
r'^^^  had  returned  to  Fianee— regarding  his  case  as 

"*li«thsr,''  he  eried,  •'  our  King  has  abandoned  usl" 
*Ua  hii  ng9  h«  tore  the  badge  from  his  bonnet  and 
"^^Med  it  under  loot 

'"^ovvWtthApQorCSiefiUerwssaoltoUame.  He 


did  not  wish  to  leave  Scotland;  but  his  counsellors  ad* 
vising  his  departure;  he  yielded  to  their  wishes." 

• "  And  has  there  been  no  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts  since  the  16  ?"  I  inquired. 

'  My  aunt  replied,  *'  Only  last  year  we  Jacobites  were 
aroused  by  the  intelligence  that  Charles  Edward,  the 
Chevalier's  eldest  son,  was  preparing  to  set  sail  for  Scot- 
land at  the  head  of  a  laige  fleet.  To  add  to  our  happiness, 
the  courier— privately  despatched  from  the  French  Court 
to  circulate  this  intelligence  amongst  the  loyal  High- 
landers—depicted the  young  Chevalier  in  such  glowing 
colours  that  we  were  all  eager  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  him. 
Agreeably  to  his  intentions,  Prinee  Charles  Edward  set 
sail  from  France  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  Februazy;  and  so  skilfully  had 
the  gallant  young  hero  carried  out  his  plans,  that  the 
English  Government  remained  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
expedition  until  the  eve  of  its  execution.  Unfortunately, 
the  elements  proved  hostile  to  his  cause.  On  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  fleet  set  sail,  it  blew  a  fearful 
hurricane,  several  ships  were  wrecked,  many  men  per- 
ished, and  the  remainder  of  the  transports  suffered  such 
damage  from  the  wind  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  to 
harbour.  Such  was  the  disastrous  termination  to  this 
well-organised  plan  of  invasion.  Greatly  to  his  distress, 
Prince  Charles  was  foroed  to  abandon  his  enterprise  and 
retire  to  Gravelines;  where  he  is  now  residing.'' 

•  •'  But  do  you  not  think  he  will  again  make  the  at- 
tempt?" I  inquired,  with  a  beating  heart.  ••  The  elements 
cannot  always  prove  adverse." 

•My  aunt  shook  her  head.  "  I  fear,"  die  said,  **  we  will 
never  see  him  here — not  that  he  himself  is  at  all  discour- 
aged by  his  late  failure;  far  otherwise.  But  the  French 
Mareschal  is  doubtful  of  the  suooess  of  another  such  expe- 
dition; more  especially  as  England,  roused  to  a  sense  of 
her  imminent  danger,  is  now  folly  prepared  in  case  of  a 
similar  attempt.  Without  a  French  army  to  support  him, 
it  would  be  madness  for  Charles  Edward  to  come  hither. 
True  and  loyal  Highlandars^were  he  to  throw  himself  on 
their  protection— would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than 
see  him  taken  by  his  enenues;  but  there  are  others  whoso 
cowardly  natures  and  lukewarm  loyalty  would  prompt 
them  to  take  advantage  of  his  coming  without  troops  to 
decline  interfering  in  his  behalf." 

•  "Perish  such  cold-blooded  calculators  P  cried  I  warmly. 
••  The  very  fact  of  their  rightful  king  ooming  a  suppliant 
to  their  shores  should  incite  them  to  testify  their  seal  in  his 
cause,  by  fighting  to  the  death  under  the  Stuart  banner." 

•  *•  Spoken  like  a  true  SackvilleP'  said  Lady  MaodonaJd, 
embracing  me.  '•  Rachel,  you  are  a  worthy  descendant  of 
the  gallant  Sir  Hubert.  No  lukewarm  loyalty  dwelt  in  his 
breast;  but  the  noblest  principles  and  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  his  sovereign.  Had  our  young  Prince  a  few  generals 
like  our  ancestor  and  Bonnie  Dundee,  many  months  would 
not  elapse  ere  his  fsther  should  be  seated  on  the  throne. 

•  ••  Were  you  but  in  life,"  she  exdaimed,  apostrophising 
the  portrait  of  the  magnificent -looking  cavalier  whose 
name  I  had  inquired  of  her  on  the  preceding  evening, 
••  you  would  not  pause  to  consider  whether  It  were  pru- 
dent to  espouse  the  cause  of  a  friendless  king— and  he  a 
Stuart.  No  I  The  first  to  draw  a  sword  in  his  behalf ,  you 
would  not  sheathe  it  while  work  remained  for  it  to  accom- 
plish. Bravely  you  fought— nobly  yon  died;  and  that  is 
the  worst  which  can  be  said  of  you,  my  gallant  Dundee  I 
When  stem  death  out  short  your  career  in  Killleerankie, 
the  kneU  of  the  Stuart  race  wss  rung  by  the  iron  hand  of 

Destiny," 
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'  **  And  pray,  «iint,who  wm  Bonnie  Dondeer'  I  inqniredy 
gEEbg  with  adminition  on  the  noble  bearing  and  almoit 


feminine  ooontenance  of  the  gallant  Bpyaliat. 

'  "What,  my  dearl  Have  you,  who  are  ao  fond  of  evevy- 
thing  referring  to  doughty  deeds,  nerer  read  of  John 
Graham  of  Caaverhonae,  Yiaoount  of  Dundee— the  tenor 
of  the  Whiga  and  the  idol  of  the  Cavaliers  T 

'  "  Oh,  yea.    I  have  frequently  heard  of  GlaTerhouse.*' 

* "  Well,  then,  that  is  hii  portrait;  and  proud  I  am  to 
have  it  hanging  on  my  walla.  Ah,  Rachel  I  had  yon  ever 
encountered  the  gallant  Graham,  what  wild  work  he  would 
have  made  with  your  heart  t  I  am  not  ashamed  to  conf eaa 
he  would  have  done  so  with  mine.  Poor  dear  Sir  Donald 
was  wont  to  say  dayerhouse  was  the  only  man  of  whom 
he  felt  jealous.  And  no  wonder.  Many  an  hour  I  have  cried 
over  Dundee's  address  to  his  Highlanders  before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Killieorankie.  Never  have  these  words,  almost 
the  last  he  uttered  on  earth,  been  forgotten  by  me.  When 
I  repeat  them,  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  brave, 
loyal  nature  of  him  who  perished  on  that  hapless  field* 
*  You  have  oome  hither,'  he  said, '  to  fight  in  the  best  of 
causes;  for  it  is  the  battle  of  your  King,  your  religion,  and 
your  country,  against  tho  foulest  usurpation  and  rebellion. 
And  having,  therefore,  so  good  a  cause  in  your  hands,  I 
doubt  not  but  it  will  inspire  you  with  an  equal  courage  to 
maintain  it.  There  is  no  proportion  betwixt  loyalty  and 
treason,  nor  should  there  be  any  betwixt  the  valour  of 
true  subjects  and  traitors.  Bemember  that  to-day  begins 
the  fate  of  your  King,  your  religion,  and  your  country. 
Behave  yourselves,  therefore,  like  true  Scotchmen,  and 
let  us  by  this  action  redeem  the  credit  of  our  countrymen; 
in  making  which  request,  I  ask  nothing  of  you  that  I  am 
not  ready  to  do  myself.  And  if  any  of  us  fall  upon  this 
occasion,  we  shall  have  the  honour  of  dying  in  our  duty, 
and  as  becomes  true  men  of  valour  and  oonscienoe;  and 
such  of  us  as  shall  live  and  win  the  battle,  shall  have  the 
reward  of  »  gradons  King  and  the  praise  of  all  good  men. 
In  God's  name,  then,  let  ns  on;  and  let  this  be  your 
word, '  King  James  ond  the  CSiurch  of  Scotland  1— which 
God  long  preserve  I' 

' "  Brave,  brave  Dundee  I"  sobbed  my  aunt. 

' "  And  he  himself  was  kmed?** 

* "  Yes,  my  dear.  He  fell,  mortally  wounded,  wfaHe  rid- 
ing up  a  hill  to  bring  down  my  husband's  regiment.  The 
fatal  bullet  pierced  his  side,  and  he  expired  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  superstitious  re- 
marked he  wore  a  green  scarf  during  the  engagement. 
On  account  of  its  being  esteemed  a  fatal  colour  for  the 
Grahams,  they  attributed  his  death  to  that  circumstance; 
and  ever  since  Kiiliecrmnkie,  it  has  been  peculiarly  dis- 
liked by  all  bearing  the  name.  I  myself,  being  distantly 
connected  with  the  Grahams,  cannot  endure  anything 
green  in  the  way  of  dress. 

'  *'  Thus  perished  the  brave  Dundee,  in  the  arms  of  vv> 
tory.  Fatal  success  I  since  Scotland  lost  her  noblest  cava- 
lier—the Stuarts  their  most  devoted  adherent.  Yet  he 
died  as  only  heroes  should  die— fighting  for  his  King  and 
his  country. 

*  "Of  the  Earl  of  Mar,'*  said  my  aunt,  proceeding  to  the 
next  portrait,  "  I  cannot  say  much  that  is  favourable.  It 
was  not  altcgethet  attachment  for  the  Stuarts  which 
caused  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Braemar. 
The  unworthy  passion  of  revenge,  entertained  against 
the  Elector  for  depriving  him  of  his  government  office, 
mingled  with  and  corroded  lus  purer  feelings;  while  of 
generalship  he  had  little  or  no  knowledge,  and  sustained 
defeat  at  SherrifEmuir,  where  he  was  opposed  by  AxgylU 


* "  Now,  my  dear,  I  have  given  you  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  most  interesting  pictures  in  my  gallery— the  others 
being  merely  the  portraits  of  deceased  friends,  to  which 
no  historical  reminiseences  are  attached." 

'Once  more  pausing  opposite  the  Clievalier  de  St. 
George,  I  inquired  whether  the  young  Frinoe  was  thought 
to  resemble  his  father. 

'  Without  reply.  Lady  ICaodonald  walked  towards  a 
side  table,  on  which  lay  a  small  casket.  Beckoning  me  to 
approach,  she  touched  a  secret  spring.  The  lid  flew  open, 
and  disclosed  two  miniatures  lying  side  by  side.  My  aunt 
opened  one. 

<  "This,"  she  add,  while  placing  it  in  my  hand,  "is 
the  likeness  of  Duke  Henry,  the  Chevalier's  youngest  son ; 
the  other,  that  of  Prince  Charles  Edward." 

*  Both  were  eminently  handsome,  in  totally  different 
flttyles  —  Duke  Henry  being  very  dark,  and  his  expres* 
sion  that  of  the  deepest  melancholy;  while  Prince  Charles 
was  delicately  fair,  and  although  a  tinge  of  sadness  rested 
on  his  brow,  yet  his  blue  eyes  were  bright  with  hope,  and 
his  lips  wreathed  with  smiles  of  joyous  expectancy.  So 
captivating  was  his  appearance,  that  I  felt  I  never  could 
grow  weary  of  contemplating  the  miniature  lying  before 
me.  And  this  was  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Stuarts  1— the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Britain! 
What  a  bright  field  of  romance  was  now  revealed !  At 
that  instant  I  felt  that,  were  the  Prince  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Highlands,  my  heart,  my  life  would  be 
devoted  to  his  cause. 

' "  Are  they  not  handsome  youths  ¥*  sighed  Lady  Mac- 
donald. 

*  '*  He  is  every  inch  a  king !"  I  replied  enthusiastically. 
"  Were  he  to  orofls  the  seas,  my  wildest  dreams  would  bo 
realised." 

<  **  They  should  indeed.  Then  you  would  behold  the 
dans  arming,  to  the  strains  of  the  bagpipes — Camerons, 
Stuarts,  Ma(^gregors,  and  Macdonalds,  assembling  round 
the  standard  of  their  King.  O  Bachell"  pursued  nij 
aunt,  clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  tearful  eyes  to 
Heaven,  "  even  you  cannot  comprehend  my  love  for  the 
Stuarts.  The  intense  longing  I  have  to  soe  the  young 
Prince  would  alone  sufiioe  to  sustain  me  in  life  until  my 
desire  were  gratified.  Aged  as  I  am,  my  blood  bounds  in 
my  veins  with  the  freedom  of  youth  when  I  gase  on  that 
noble  countenance,  and  remember  that  its  possessor  in- 
herits the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  race.  You  will  in  some 
degree  realise  the  extent  of  my  devotion  when  I  tell  yon 
that,  in  order  to  procure  these  miniatures  and  obtain  in* 
formation  respeOting  the  Prince's  intentions,  I  undertook 
my  last  journey  to  England.  The  gentleman  to  whose 
care  these  priceless  gems  were  intrusted  boing  unwilling 
to  visit  Scotland,  I  preferred  encountering  the  fatigue  of 
travelling  to  London  rather  than  allow  any  third  person 
to  have  them  in  his  possession." 

*  *'  And  did  your  friend  afiLord  you  any  hope  of  Prince 
Charles  making  another  attempt  to  land  in  the  High- 
lands?" I  inquired. 

' "  Alas  I  no.  So  far  from  that,  he  told  me  there  was  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  his  doing  so.  We  muat,  I  fear,  for 
ever  abandon  all  thoughts  of  seeing  him  in  Scotland." 

'  Once  more  taking  up  his  miniature,  my  hieart  whis- 
pered—£^d  will  come,  and  I  shall  see  him.  Here  a  servant 
entered,  and  informed  my  aunt  her  presence  was  requested 
in  the  <bawing-room.  Lady  Macdonald  carefully  replaced 
the  likenesses  in  the  casket  ere  quitting  the  apartment. 

*  Left  to  my  own  reflections,  I  opened  a  door  leading 
oat  upon  the  tenMe»  and  bent  iny  steps  to  an  eminence 
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wmhMa^ag  th*  I06L,  Sinking  down  on  a  f ngrant  bank 
eoopond  d  hmihi&t  and  bog^myrtlo,  I  abandoned  myielf 
to*  ddidoDS  rereiie;  from  which  I  was  aroused  at  times 
tj  the  hum  ef  the  bee,  as  it  flew  swiftly  past  laden  with 
booey  rifled  from  the  sweet-scented  onhis  and  flowering 
^jne,  sod  the  chirruping  song  of  the  grcssliopper,  lying 
cflBoesled  among  the  luxnrisnt  heath.  More  than  once 
Dythoaghts  reverted  to  that  singnlar  dream  in  connection 
vith  GIoiToimen.  Then  they  dwelt  on  my  annt;  on  her 
cBthoBssm  and  detotkm  for  the  Exiled  Stuarts,  and  the 
tan  she  died  over  the  miniatare  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
md.  My  thoogbta  were  then  arrested  by  remembranoe 
tf  the  kingly  eonntenanoe  of  the  Young  Chevalier.  What 
■dtiogsaftoeas  lay  in  those  eyes!  What  expreaion  on  the 
pRmdly^areiied  eyebrows !  What  dignity  sat  on  his  flnely- 
developed  forehead !  The  portrait  which  fant^  thus  con- 
jored  up  proved  too  fascinating  for  my  ardent  imagination 
to  dvdl  upon  unmoved ;  and  I  sighed  to  think  he  wss  a 
Prinoe  vho  thns  cansed  my  bosom  to  experience  sensa- 
tkns  hitherto  nnknown. 

'  As  if  to  mock  me  by  the  contrast,  the  image  of  Bobert 
ScTswor—pale  and  sorrowfol  as  on  the  morning  of  his 
deputnre— rose  up  before  me.  His  parting  words  rang  in 
Bf  esa  with  terriUa  earnestness,  reealling  me  from  the 
i*Kt  worid  of  imagination  to  the  yet  more  startling  one 
rfns%. 

'Vainly  I  endettvoaned  to  shut  oat  the  vision.  It  re- 
toed  ifsin  and  again;  nntil  at  length,  nnaUe  to  eadnre 
vjksger  the  remembrance  of  sach  colpable  weakness,  I 
*^7  reiamed  to  the  honse. 

*(k  entering  tlM  parioor,  I  found  annt  at  woik,  with 
>  pttdenms  volmne  lying  on  her  knee. 

'"Come  hither,  Baehel,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on 
tkbook.  "  Since  yon  appear  not  to  have  read  much  in 
noBcction  with  the  Stoarts,  I  have  looked  ont  this '  History 
of  tke  Kings  and  Queens  of  Scothmd,'  in  order  that  you 
uy  derive  some  instruction  from  its  pages.  Their  perusal 
rill  reader  you  conversant  with  many  things  of  which  you 
us  at  present  entirely  ignorant."  In  compliance  with 
^  viihes,  I  read  imtil  luncheon-time;  after  partaking 
rf  vkieh,  WB  entered  a  neat  little  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
fi^EUaad  pcniea,  and  drove  away  to  visit  a  celebrated 
P*B  in  the  neigfabonrfaood  of  Glenvoimen.  Truly,  even 
7H  remembrance  of  that  lovely  drive  haunts  me.  Words 
^  to  deacxibe  the  magnificent  scenery  through  which  we 
pued.  We  traversed  glens  wilder  than  the  most  fertile 
iaagination  ever  pictured  to  the  enthusiast.  On  both 
a^  itnpendoua  rocks  frowned  darkly  above  our  heads, 
vbUy  obseuring  the  sun's  bright  rays,  so  that  perpetual 
^cm  held  reign  in  those  mountain  passes;  while  ooca- 
BfiuUy  we  were  startled  by  the  wild  scream  of  th«  eagle. 
It  it  darted  through  the  air  or  kept  scditary  watch  on  the 
■annit  of  some  beetling  crag.  Then,  emerging  from  theee 
•onbro  khades»  we  would  find  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  un- 
^9ova  lakes  robed  in  sunlight.  Fairy-like  in  their  hidden 
^eaaty,  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  these  exquisite 
kchi  Kerned  created  solely  to  reflect  the  glories  of  the  sky ; 
vhile  the  sUveiy  sound  of  distant  cascades,  andtfaemur- 
•Biagof  tiny  rivnlata,  filled  the  air  with  delidous  bar- 
^«7.  I^uly,  Katore  is  a  wonderful  study,  and  nowheie 
«^abe  be  contemplated  to  greater  advantage  than  in  a 
Bwintauums  country,  where  the  constant  variety  of  light 
«w  ahjdow  afford  ample  scope  for  wonder  and  delight.  It 
■  not  Bjy  intention  to  weary  you  with  minute  details  of 
'Jroy  Me;  suffice  it  to  say,  so  enchanting  was  my  new 
«^{«ieB,th^  I  sighed  to  think  a  time  must  come  for  me 
vQwin  to  £nglaod.* 

(Dobaeontiaued.} 


FUBKITURE  SALES. 

BT  THE  SDITOB. 

'In  this  wild  world  the  fondest  and  the  best 
Are  the  most  tried,  most  troubled,  and  distress'd/->Ora56e. 


The  revolutions  which  scatter  families  are  often  as 
surprising  and  instructive  as  those  which  overwhelm 
States.  Who  does  not  remember  Felicia  Hemans' 
*  Graves  of  a  Household ' — one,  midst  the  forests  of  the 
West,  where  the  cedar  casts  its  massive  and  sombre 
shade;  another,  where  the  pearls  lay  deep  in  the  blue, 
lone  sea;  a  third,  on  the  blood  •  red  fields  of  Spain, 
where  the  peaceful  vines  were  dressed;  and  a  fourth, 
'midst  Italian  flowers,  underneath  the  dropping  leaves 
of  the  myrtle?  A  single  cradle,  and  many  and  wide- 
separate  graves!  Such  is  the  touching  contrast — ^the 
familiar  human  story — ^which  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
our  modem  lyrists  has  moulded  into  pathetic  verse. 

At  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  when  the  annual 
term  for  which  domiciles  are  rented  is  about  to  ex- 
pire, the  advertisements  of  *  Sales  of  Household  Fur- 
niture* occupy  a  large  space  in  the  newspapers.  They 
cat  short  the  debates  of  Senates,  forestall  accidents 
and  murders,  give  brevity  to  wit,  and  extinguish 
imeuUs  and  fires.  Headers  whose  mahogany  is  pol- 
ished and  paid  for,  whose  kitchen  utensils  are  com- 
plete, and  who  possess  a  superfluity  of  bed  and  table 
linen,  may  perceive  nothing  in  these  announcements 
caUnilated  to  engage  attention.  What  occasion,  for 
example,  has  a  man  for  great  bargain  of  gridiron, 
whose  beef-steak  is  daily  tortured  into  the  melting 
mood  on  an  heirloom,  handed  down  to  him,  it  may 
be,  from  his  grandmother?  Or  what  concern  has  he 
in  morocco  easy-ehair  for  dififposal  who  doses  nightly, 
in  zig-zag  posture  of  apparent  discomfort,  on  its  iden- 
tical and  sonmiferous  fellow?  We  confess,  however, 
that  to  us  these  business  intimations  are  replete  with 
peculiar  signiiicanceL  They  tell  of  misfortune,  disper- 
sion, or  death — of  the  overthrow  of  hopes,  the  lacera- 
tion of  friendships,  and  the  scattering  of  household 
gods. 

If  the  spectacle  of  one  of  these  sales  of  household 
furniture  is  regarded  without  interest,  save  by  bar- 
gain-hunters, it  ia  simply  because  it  is  an  evexyday 
occurrence.  The  house  which  was  the  proud  man's 
castle,  or  the  retiring  maiden's  sanctuary,  is  open  to 
the  promiscuous  throng.  No  comer  is  sacred.  Pride, 
seclusion,  reverence — all  aro  dead.  Eveiything  may 
be  handled,  *  pried  into,  pulled  about,  and  poked, 
without  resistance  or  resentment*  Curtains  have 
nothing  to  conceal,  drawers  nothing  to  contain,  keys 
nothing  to  protect  The  allowable  disguises  of  pm- 
dential  housewifery  submit,  without  remonstrance, 
to  be  turned  the  seamy  side  out,  by  the  curious,  the 
idle,  or  the  calculating.  Irreverent  antiquarian  huck- 
sters bore  with  gimlet  eyes  into  the  moth-holes,  cracks, 
and  rents;  foolish,  goesipping  neighbours  wander  from 
room  to  room,  criticising  little  luxuries,  and  slander- 
ing defenceless  names;  exemplary  gentlemen  *  furnish- 
ing' scan  the  prostrate  wreck  of  domesticity  for  ar- 
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tides  which  may  adorn  the  blissful  home  which  they 
themselves  have  in  prospect.  To  the  one  class  the 
scene  has  no  romance;  to  the  other,  no  melancholy; 
to  the  third,  no  moral    The  old  nurseiy  rhyme  of 

Here  we  go  np^  up^  up; 

And  here  we  go  down,  down,  down,' 

expresses,  in  too  many  cases,  the  whole  thcoi^  and 
practice  of  our  varied  social  existence. 

But  come  with  ns  f or  a  brief  space  into  the  dwell- 
ing about  to  be  dismantled.  Hast  thon  intellig^ice, 
fancy,  and  wit,  and  yet  dost  thon  discern  no  pathos 
in  pictures  looking  i^  each  other  perhaps  for  the  last 
time?  Canst  thou  not '  sing*  that  sofa,  without  aid 
from  Cowper,  an  which  a  love,  ainoe  grown  old,  may 
have  lavi^ed  its  earliest  endeannents,  and  now  about 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers?  Tsdkest  thou  to 
the  empty  punch -bowl,  and  hcarest  thou  not  thy 
voice  hollow,  and  thy  jokes  lugubrious  ?  Is  the  child^s 
chair,  in  such  cases,  a  piece  of  voiceless  timber?  Can 
no  .^2sop  in  thy  brain  make  the  hobby-horse  in  the 
lobby  speak?  In  the  midst  of  fleeting  substantialities 
like  these,  we  desiderate  a  new  Hervey  to  meditate. 
The  clod  who  can  look  at  old  furniture  with  a  pawn- 
broker's eye — ^who  can  scan  the  dilapidated  table,  or 
chair,  or  sideboard,  as  the  bearded  Israelite  at  the 
street  comer  might  scan  your  seediest  and  most  ser- 
viceable garment — such  a  dod,  we  say,  might  visit  the 
plain  of  Bannockbum,  and  see  in  it  nothing  but  a 
tnmip  field!  Was  it  from  profound  knowledge  of  the 
dulness  of  human  nature  in  such  matters  that  Thomas 
Hope — ^he  whose  eloquent  pen  painted  the  woes  of 
£uphroByn§  and  the  death  of  Alexis — ^produced  a 
folio  to  dignify  upholstery,  and  make  chairs,  footstools, 
fire-screens,  and  candlesticks  eloquent  of  the  mytho- 
logic  gods?  Why,  not  an  item  in  the  doomed  abode 
but  needs  only  a  tongue  to  tell  of  respectable  or 
touching  memories  that  should  awe  the  gase  of  the 
idle,  and  repel  the  touch  of  the  officious.  Waste 
straws  though  they  are,  and  about  to  be  scattered  by 
some  implacable  blast  of  fortune,  they  were  yet  the 
straws  with  which  affection  built  its  nest  in  that  hope- 
ful spring-time  of  life  when  not  a  blade  was  stricken 
or  a  leaf  scar.  The  table,  the  sofa,  the  sideboard,  the 
bookcase,  the  piano-forte  on  which  broken'  wives, 
with  their  stiff,  bejewelled  fingers,  strike  diBS<mant 
notes — ^all  were  woimd  about  the  heart  of  the  in- 
dweller  like  the  shell  about  the  tenant  snaiL  If  that 
pladd  homilist  in  gown  and  bands  over  the  mantel- 
pieoe,  or  those  loyal  or  heroic  effigies  adorning  the 
surrounding  walls,  could  but  look  out  like  Parker's 
*  Smuggler'  from  their  frames,  they  might  tell  pro- 
founder  secrets  than  ever  Asmodeus  disclosed.  What 
blandishments  I  what  hopes!  what  trials  I  what  merry- 
makings !  what  quarrellings,  it  may  be,  within  heart- 
links  which  no  quarrellings  eould  break  I  And  has  it 
come  to  this?  Are  the  home-fires  extinguished,  and 
for  ever?  Must  the  vezy  marble  slabs  follow  the  prog- 
nosticated fate  of  Froqmpo's  *okmd-capp'd  towers?* 
Must  the  aar-oastks  of  the  unfortunate  be  *■  knocked 
down'  to  the  highest  bidderi  and  not  even  aa  nm- 
braOft  be  left  to  the  neoct  cQiii«r---CNr  *  lock  ef  hair,  from 


ventilated  mattress  or  half -bald  kitchen-brush— as  a 
sorry  token  of  friendahip  or  memento  oi  associations 
that  were? 

These  annual '  Sales  of  Household  Furniture'  are 
analogous  to  the  transformations  which  take  place, 
season  after  season,  in  the  vegetable  world.  Out 
of  the  deaths  of  plants,  new  plants  arise  to  flourish, 
wither,  decompose,  and  be  succeeded  by  new  growths 
in  their  turn.  In  like  manner,  old  households  are 
broken  up,  and  new  ones  formed  from  the  wreck. 
The  toddy-spoon  which  its  owner  knew  like  his  own 
thumb,  ftdls  into  other  hands,  and  elidts  new  sets  of 
old  stories;  the  gregarious  ohairB  cling  well  together, 
but  support  a  different  group  of  sitters;  the  pictures 
stare  out  from  unknown  waUs  with  brightened  faces; 
and  the  hobby-horse  in  the  lobby  rocks  on  unfamiliar 
oil -cloth,  under  fresh  glee-bursts  of  other  and  strange- 
voiced  childishness.  But,  amidst  all  the  *  Sales  of 
Household  Furniture '  which  every  year  take  place, 
where  are  they  who  composed  the  households?  Are 
they,  too,  scattered,  like  the  books  with  which  they 
beguiled  their  leisure,  the  vessels  out  of  which  they 
drank,  the  instruments  on  which  they  played,  or  the 
beds  in  which  they  slept?  Have  they  realised  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  poetess;  and  are  tiieir  graves 
where  foreign  fruitage  mellowB  under  warmer  suns, 
and  birds  of  holiday  plumage  turn  their  languid  hearts 
to  song?  Some  have  fallen  a  prey  to  disease.  Some 
are  away  to  other  localities,  on  new  devices  of  hap»pi* 
ness  or  new  schemes  of  ambition.  Some  are  mourning 
in  secret  over  the  discomfiture  of  prqjeots  which  pro- 
mised them  ease  and  fortun&  Others  are  toiling  over 
the  turbulent  Atlantic,  or  doubling  the  mystic  Cape, 
with  their  hearts  all  homeward,  and  their  purposes 
all  at  sea!  If  sermons  are  found  in  stones,  with  what 
eloquence  should  not  old  furniture  preach  I  '  BritoDS ! 
attend !'  as  Pope  heroically  exclaims,  and  make  pur- 
chase of  whatsoever  articles  may  suit  your  purpose  or 
vour  purse;  but  let  your  minds  with  your  households 
De  enriched.  *  Sales  of  Household  Furniture  *  are  a 
species  of  social  obsequies;  and  foreshadow,  to  our 
thinking,  the  doom  even  of  the  very  households  which 
they  contribute  to  buUd  up  or  replenish. 

MY  RIDING  LESSOXa 

Fbom  my  infanoy  upward,  I  have  oonsidered  an  awk- 
ward horseman  to  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  source  of  fno, 
and  have  indulged  in  merriment  over  some  such  unhappy 
figure  without  suspicion  that  I  should  ever  exhibit  my- 
self in  a  similar  light.  It  is  so  pleasant,  to  be  sure,  to  sit 
and  enjoy  Mr.  Leech's  pictures  of  Tomkins  on  horselnck, 
that  one  is  seldom  led  to  ask  what  are  Tonkins'  private 
feelings  on  the  subject.  It  is  snoh  good  fun  to  behold  a 
barber  on  a  broken-winded  mare^  with  half -a-docBn  little 
mudhrks  shentiag  one  to  the  other,  *  Hi,  Bint  hen's  a 
got  Lefs  frighten  this  gent's  horse! *  that  one  seldom 
aaalyios  the  sensation  of  having  one's  feet  out  of  the 
stimips,  one's  hands  nervously  grasping  the  mane,  one'^ 
seat  being  somewhere  on  the  brute'to  iMok,  while  the 
saddle  waits  phusidly  behind.  It's  all  very  weU  to  Uugh; 
but  a  person  so  situated  cannot  feel  happy.  In  short,  it 
is  with  riding  as  it  is  with  many  other  things— peopl« 
must  expose  (heir  igneianee,and  be  lidimiled  sobm  tinie 
or  other;  and  those  who  have  the  mors!  hardihood  to  do 
so  at  an  early  period  eftheiflif*,  five  better  in  the  end. 
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Ika  nsant  irimebj  I  wia  f oraed  io  beeome  a  riding- 
ante^  pspfl  wtera  liiDplj  theie:— I  had  gone  io  pass  a 
DOBth  w^  an  mole  of  ndne  who  stayed  near  Callander 
-ft  fittte  TShge  lying  to  the  north  of  Starling,  inune- 
dbyy  OB  iUfl  side  of  the  ehain  of  mountains  whidi  at 
tut  plaioe  separates  the  Highlands  from  tho  Lowlands. 
About  a  mUe  from  tlie  village,  a  path  eats  through  the 
Booniuni,  wdl'known  as  the  Pass  of  Leny-- a  dark  and 
Binow  forge,  twisting  rovnd  the  rooky  foot  of  Ben-Ledi, 
udkaihBg  oat  to  a  sheet  of  sQ^er  water  known  as  Loeh- 
lAbnitg.  Ewtrj  morning  as  I  rose,  were  it  fair  or  fool, 
leookl  ne  the  soft,  white  mist  slowly  lesving  the  eastern 
ade  of  the  moontaina,  and  gliding  dowly  down  through 
the  dark  fin  into  the  darker  shadows  of  the  pass;  whence 
Ifluw  to  infer  thai  the  torrent,  whose  roshing  soond  I 
c^old  hear  during  the  night,  was  not  nnassisted  by  other 
Kvm  than  its  parent  lake.  Tom,  the  son  of  my  nnele 
HuuItQo,  wu  neoessaiily  my  eonain.  Tom  Hamilton  was 
leaned  in  dogs  and  horses,  knew  a  little  of  salmon-spear^ 
iBgi  and  wu  marreUoosIy  ignorant  d  ererything  else. 
'^  one  day— having  in  oar  rambles  emerged  from  the 
fvple  gloom  of  the  Leny  Pass  into  the  whiter  light  of 
Ii)eh  LQlMiaig~lV>na  suddenly  reeollected  that  we  conld 
<^  at  ft  fiiend's  house  near  by.  We  went.  The  man  had 
t  disffater,  bine-eyed  and  beaatlfal.  Ere  evening  came 
I  vukopeleasly  in  love  with  Christina  Stewart.  What  a 
nic  lad  delieate  pnae  to  be  found  in  suoh  a  wfldemess  I 
-^  with  her  ftiU  blue  eye,  her  rosy  lip,  her  hair  that 
^'^ia  wildest  curls  of  ridiest  auburn,  and  her  pleasant 
U2r!i|iiih  half- Highland  accent,  which  seemed  to  have 
r<bi  up  the  pretttest  modulatioiis  in  both  tongues !  I 
*>B  for  it,  I  knew. 

Aea  <Ad  Stewart  invited  us  to  spend  the  next  day  with 
^Bft-vhieh  we  did  ;  and,  as  my  holiday-time  was  nearly 
^'l^fd,  I  made  the  most  of  the  few  remaining  days,  by 
braiiQg  ^  tiioBaaiid  excuses  for  haunting  the  shores  of 
l£di  LoJbnaig,  or  exploring  the  Leny  IPhn,  or  wandering 
iW  near  Olen-Skldgh  Lodge.  Kor  was  I  long  in  dis- 
^mng  how  much  my  attention  to  Miss  Stewart  annoyed 
av  Qsf ortonate  eouain— unfortunate,  in  that  he  could  not 
W  piano  muaie,  had  not  patience  to  look  at  water-colour 
^viBgi,  and  was  wofully  iU  at  ease  in  a  drawing-room. 
He  (fid  not  like  this  sort  of  thing,  and  determined  to 
ibvit 

'VeQ,  my  heroP  he  said  to  me  the  second  day  before 
^7  departure,  *  have  you  seen  Miss  Stewart  on  honebackf 

'She  is  the  most  perfect  horsewoman  of  these  parts; 

cd  looks  charming,  I  can  tdl  you,  on  her  little  brown 
tan* 

'I  have  BO  doubt  of  it,'  I  said  very  shicexely. 

'Well,  then,  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to  ride  out  with 
7<«  to-monow.  Til  give  you  old  Fencer  for  the  day;  and 
^^  you  don't  touch  him  with  the  switch,  or  speak  to 
•^^  or  aimoy  his  mouth,  or  hell  throw  you  as  sure's  you 
^*^e.'  Whereupon  Tom  looked  as  though  he  had  said 
B^DeOuog  brilBant. 

I  did  not  deep  soundly  that  night.  People  have  slept 
Moadty  the  night  before  their  execution;  but  they  were 
^tjiitA  to  do  80,  I  presume,  because  their  affairs  were 
^^te^and  distinctly  settled.  In  my  case,  there  cer- 
U.]aj  vaa  a  chance  that  I  might  live  through  the  day, 
l^jQ^  the  odds'  were  long  against  it.  The  morning  broke 
^uttifolly,  of  course;  and  Ben-Ledi  was  gray  and  green 
^suligjit.   After  a  somewhat  saent  breakfast,  a  little 

•-^^  drove  up  to  the  door;' then  a  rustle  of  sOk  came 

^itain,  and  Mjss  Stewart  entered.  I 


'  Ton  have  driven  over,  Miss  Stewart?'  said  Tom. 

'  Yes.  Papa  has  gone  to  St.  Fillan's,  leaving  me  quite 
alone.* 

*  Then  I  shall  get  you  lliomsoii'B  fittie  ehestmit,  if  yoa 
BtQl  wish  to  go  oat.' 

'Oh,  dear!  no.  I  thought  your  friend  might  aooom- 
pany  me  to  the  Bridge^if-Allan,  as  I  wished  to  go  there 
to-day;  and  if  he  will,  I  shall  promise  to  drive  him  safely 
myself.' 

Thus  was  Tom  sold;  and  thus  was  I  saved  merely  by 
a  hair's-breadth.  But  should  I  run  that  risk  again?  The 
same  evening  I  bade  an  affeoting  farewell  to  Miss  Stewart, 
returning  the  foUowing  day  to  Glasgow;  and,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  renewing  my  visit  in  autumn,  went  straight 
to  a  riding-master's  stables. 

Mr.  Qunn  would  give  me  leasons  at  the  rate  of  ten  for 
every  two  guineas.  I  deposited  that  amount  in  Mr. 
Gunn^  hands,  and  declared  myself  ready.  I  was  ushered 
into  the  'ring'— a  large,  circidar  court,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wooden  paling,  and  paved  Mth  what  eoemed  to  me 
coal-dust.  The  steed  was  brought.  He  was  a  large  brown 
stallion,  with  fnll  nostril,  and  wicked  blaok  eye.  Ididnot 
at  all  like  the  look  of  him.  Mr.  Gunn  bade  me  approaoh. 
Why  don't  they  put  blinders  on  riding-horses?  I  think 
the  omissbn  of  this  precaution  highly  reprehensible. 
What  safeguard  have  you  that  the  horse  wont  kick? 
And  how,  I  ask,  can  any  man  feel  comfortable  when 
watched  by  a  pair  of  ugly,  brutal,  big,  black  eyes,  that 
have  a  dangerous  ring  of  red  round  them  eaeh  time  they 
are  turned  about?  Then,  after  I  had  been  inordinately 
pusded  in  getting  the  snaffle  and  onrb  reins  together— a 
simple  enough  prooess  to  find  by  one's  self— I  was  told  to 
catdk  a  lock  of  the  horse's  mane,  and  tarn  it  round  the 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Was  it  at  all  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  ordinarily -spirited  horse  would  fail  to 
resent  this  liberty?  Nevertheless,  I  yielded  blindly  to 
my  fate— thinldng  of  Christina  Stewart;  and  when  I  had 
neariy  cramped  my  every  rinew  in  getting  my  left  foot 
into  the  'irons,'  I  somehow  managed  to  leap  or  scramble 
into  the  saddle.  I  was  on  a  horse's  bade!  I  did  not  feel 
happy.  I  repeat  it,  I  did  HOT  feel  happy.  I  thought  of 
Maseppa;  but  it  was  all  very  weU  for  him  to  ride  a  wild 
horse  when  he  was  tied  on,  1  thought  of  Diek  Turpin, 
and  his  ride  to  York;  but  I  knew  that  a  man  in  danger 
of  being  hanged  would  run  any  risk  to  escape.  ]>iBk  Tnr* 
pin  was  no  consolation  to  me. 

Then  Mr.  Gunn,  with  his  little  wiry  legs,  began  to  walk; 
and  the  Big  brown  horse,  with  his  great  eyes  still  faring 
back,  did  also  begin  to  walk.  We  walked,  and  again 
walked,  that  annular  oourse,  until  the  littie  man  made 
some  disagreeable  noises  with  his  mouth,  and  cracked  his 
whip  in  a  very  offensive  manner.  Presentiy  I  was  bob- 
bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  saddle,  my  feet  out  of  the 
stirrups,  the  reins  out  of  my  fingers,  and  my  hat  among 
the  coal-dust.  Mr.  Gunn  stopped  the  horse,  and  in  my 
gratitude  I  forgave  him  for  what  he  had  done.  He  ten- 
dered me  a  large  quantity  of  advice,  whieh  only  increased 
my  confusion.  However,  I  held  on  somewhat  better  next 
trial,  to  the  palpable  discomfort  of  my  knees;  and  although 
the  bobbing  was  eminently  unpleaMnt,  I  persevered  for 
the  sake  of  Cbristina.  Had  she  only  known  what  I  was 
suffering  on  her  accountl 

Suddenly  the  horse  stopped,  threw  his  head  to  ene  side, 
twisting  the  reins  out  of  my  hand;  and  the  next  second 
the  brute  was  on  his  hind  legs  performing  a  pes  Bent, 
while  I  was  sitting  high  on  his  neek,  frantioBDy  embraoing 
the  same.   By  some  means— to  me  unknown— I  managed 
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to  get  ro-feated;  uid  Mr.  Gmm  oame  fonrud,  nniliDg 
oomplaoently,  to  observe— 

'  Tes,  sir;  now  yoaVe  stack  on,  hell  go  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb  with  yon,  sir;  he  wiU.  He's  an  artful  old  'ots,  sir, 
he  is;  bat  he  seldom  try  on  that  triok,  nr.  You  stock  on 
wonderfol,  sir.' 

I  was  glad  to  hear  of  it.  The  fact  was,  I  should  prefer 
to  have  tambled  off,  and  escaped  *  wonderfal,  sir.'  Bot  as 
it  was,  I  gathered  myself  up  again  into  the  galvanised 
posture  taaght  me  Vy  Mr.  Gonn;  and  again  the  bobbing 
was  commenced— my  thamb  being  bent  nervooaly  over 
the  foar  reins,  in  a  line  with  the  horse's  crest;  my  feet 
'  well  forrard,  nr,'  with  the  toes  tamed  up;  my  right  arm 
hanging  straight  by  my  side;  my  back  hollow;  and  my 
feelings  indescribable.  I  hope  I  looked  well.  I  ought  to 
I  have  done  so,  merely  to  make  up  for  the  honible  torture 
of  being  bumped  in  such  a  posiidon. 

I  went  the  next  day;  and  the  next  again;  until  Mr. 
Gunn,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  inspired  by  a  tumbler  of 
Bass,  informed  me  that  I  had  *  a  fine  natural  seat^  sir— 
an  excellent  natural  seat.  Bless  you,  there's  some  people 
as  comes  here,  sir;  they  can't  be  taught  noways,  for  love 
or  money.  Some  of  'em,  sir,  as  has  had  twenty  lessons 
couldn't  ha'  stuck  on  at  you  did,  sir,  with  the  old  'oes 
kickin'  or  brealdn'  into  a  gallop.' 

Shortly  after  this,  I  was  promoted  to  the  back  of  a 
little  white  mare— an  active  little  animal,  with  a  peculiar 
constitutional  tenden<7  to  shoot.  That  is  to  say,  when 
by  any  means  you  so  much  as  suggested  the  advisability 
of  her  moving  a  shade  more  quickly,  she  sprang  forward 
with  a  '  spang,'  and  then  subsided  into  the  required  pace, 
llua  habit  of  shooting— haaazdoos  enough  to  a  beginner — 
was,  however,  scarcely  so  perilous  as  her  other  habit  of 
shying  each  time  Mr.  Ounn  raised  his  whip,  and  running 
up  the  bank  which  surrounded  the  'ring,'  whence  she 
descended  very  unwillingly  and  unsteadily,  with  her  ears 
erect  and  her  neck  twisted.  Nevertheless,  it  was  on  her 
back  that  I  was  first  indoctrinated  into  the  great  mystery 
of  '  posting.'  I  dare  say  every  man  who  has  learned  to 
ride  remembers  with  what  a  gush  of  joy  the  consciousness 
of  being  able  to  post  came  over  his  mind.  I  had  been 
striving  and  striving  for  two  long  and  weary  lessons  to 
no  effect,  when  suddenly,  by  some  unknown  intuition,  I 
happened  to  time  my  rise  to  the  falling  of  the  horse's 
foot ;  and  the  saddle,  which  hitherto  had  been  a  species 
of  pillory  to  me,  immediately  became  pleasant  as  an  easy- 
chair.  I  was  indeed  so  oveijoyed,  that  I  ventured  to  try 
if  one  could  ride  with  the  weight  of  the  body  always  in 
the  stirrups,  not  touching  the  saddle  at  all;  with  what 
result  the  reader  may  readily  conceive.  Indeed,  my  su- 
perabundant delight  at  the  acquirement  of  this  accom- 
plishment, was  di^y  tempered  by  the  fact  that  it  was  now 
much  more  difficult  to  tell  when  the  mare  was  about  to 
break  into  a  canter;  and  this  happening  not  unfrequently, 
was  very  nigh  bringing  me  irremediably  to  grief. 

Bot  ere  my  August  holidajrs  came  round,  the  thing  was 
done.  I  had  learned  to  ride;  and  I  resolved  that  Tom 
liamilton  should  know  it.  I  doubted  not  that  during 
these  bygone  months  he  had  been  surreptitiously  perse- 
cuting poor  Miss  Stewart  with  his  unwarranted  and  un- 
wished-for  attentions;  and  I  resolved,  likewise,  that  she, 
being  willing,  should  be  freed.  With  this  heroic  deter- 
mination,  I  found  myself  in  Callander;  found  my  uncle 
as  rosy  as  ever;  found  Tom  as  demonstratively  good- 
natured  and  stupid.  He  had  not  forgotten  his  joke.  Miss 
Stewart  happened— was  it  altogether  a  casual  visit?— to 
c;iU  that  evening;  and  Tom  thereupon  engaged  himself 


and  me  to  ride  out  with  her  next  morning.  I  did  not 
reproach  him  when  she  had  gone,  though  he  evidently 
looked  for  something  of  the  sort.  I  cut  him  dead,  chatted 
gaily  to  his  father,  and  helped  the  old  man  to  enjoy  hit 
daiet  (it  was  very  sour),  by  telling  him  six  months'  scan* 
dal  about  the  Glasgow  Town  CoundL 

Next  morning  we  had  to  ride  over  to  Glen-Skldgh 
Lodge.  Tom,  of  course,  rode  Fencer.  I  was  accommo- 
dated with  a  horrible  old  cob  generally  used  to  drag  about 
a  spring  cart;  nor  did  I  undeceive  Tom  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  my  riding  prowess.  I  jogged  and  bobbed  on  that 
old  beast  all  the  way  over— still  thinking  of  Christina 
Stewart;  and  when  we  reached  the  Lodge,  I  at  least  was 
thankful  that  such  a  thing  existed  as  Highland  whisky 
and-water.  Miss  Stewart  was  not  ready — ^who  ever  ex- 
pected  she  should  be?  So  we  loitered  about  the  groundu 
with  old  Stewart,  and  examined  his  vineries,  and  told  I 
don't  know  how  many  lies  about  the  appearance  of  his 
cueombers.  But  at  length  she  came^  riding  ^P  ihe  lawn  on 
her  little  brown  mare;  and  a  more  beautiful  pair  you  coold 
not  have  found  between  Ben*Nevis  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

'  Oh,'  says  Tom  to  me,  as  we  were  starting,  '  perhaps 
you'd  take  a  turn  on  old  Fencer?  Hell  go  easier  than 
that  old  brute.' 

I  thanked  him  for  his  ingenuous  offer,  and  accepted  it. 
I  mounted  Fencer.  We  kept  by  the  shores  of  tho  loch, 
riding  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Loch-Eamhead,  and 
for  a  time  went  pretty  much  together.  By -and -by, 
Fencer  grew  somewhat  restive;  and,  at  Mias  Stewart's 
suggestion,  I  broke  him  into  a  canter.  Mias  Stewart's 
little  mare  kept  courageously  up  with  us;  and  further 
deception  being  quite  useless,  away  we  went  without  one 
word  to  poor  Tom.  I  didn't  even  look  back;  but  Chris- 
tina—I have  now  a  right  to  call  her  so— tamed;  and, 
seeing  him  ever  so  far  behind,  looked  at  me,  and  laoghed 
a  merry,  dear,  ringing  laugh  that  I  shall  remember  to 
the  end  of  my  life.  Did  she  suspect  how  matters  stood! 
Surely  she  did;  for,  on  reaohing  Lodi-Eam,  we  tomed 
down  to  the  right  hj  the  lake's  side,  though  each  of  us 
knew  perfectly  that  Tom  would  infallibly  go  to  the  left, 
towards  the  village.  The  horses  were  blown— should  we 
walk  them?  Certainly  we  should.  She  saw  such  a  beauti- 
ful stalk  of  crimson  catoh-fly— would  I  assist  her  to  alight  ? 
I  was  enraptured.  Should  I  have  the  pleasure  of  fastening 
the  flower  in  her  hat?— in  which  case  she  had  better  rest 
for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  the  wood.  Yes,  please. 
Ah  me  1  when  I  think  of  that  dear,  fresh  morning,  with 
the  blue  and  white  glory  above  us,  and  the  bloe  and  white 
lake  at  our  feet  running  away  into  a  narrowing  point 
between  the  hills;  when  I  think  of  her  as  she  sat  there, 
with  her  brown  hair  untied,  and  her  little,  white  hands, 
ungloved,  adjusting  the  flower  which  I  had  put  in  her  hat 
—nay,  what  use  is  there  in  talking  of  it?  She  had  pro- 
mised to  be  my  wife,  and  we  were  happy  enough,  I  can 
tell  you.  What  mattered  Tom's  crossness  when  we  found 
him  at  the  Lodge  on  our  return  ?  What  mattered  even 
his  sulldnees  to  me  daring  the  rest  of  my  stay?  I  went 
often  over  to  Olen-Skleigh  Lodge,  heeding  him  very 
little.  And  when,  some  months  after— I  being  at  the 
time  in  Glasgow- he  wrote  me  a  note,  partly  of  virtuous 
forgiveness  and  partly  of  recrimination,  offering  to  par- 
don me  the  little  trick— query,  who  had  played  the  little 
trick?— and  to  forget  it  all;  why,  I  merdy  answered  him 
Vy  asking  his  assistance  at  a  certain  ceremony  to  be  per* 
formed  aboat  Christmas,  whereupon  Tom  kindly  and 
generoody  consented  to  take  upon  himadf  the  responsiUo 
office  of  Inrid^groom's-man!  "W.  Blaoc 
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THE  LAST  SCIE3NTIFIC  BALLOON  ASCENT. 
HK  OIAISHZBTS  LETTEB  AS  IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 
BT  ALLAN  PABK  PATON. 

Ur  to  tint  time,  I  had  taken  the  obeervations  with 
esofctt   I  had  ezperienoed  no  difficulty  in  breathing; 
vhOe  Mr.  Oozwellf  in  .oonaeqnenoe  of  the  neoeasaiy  ex- 
ettioB  be  had  to  make,  had  breathed  with  difficulty  for 
foee  time.  At  Ih.  51m.  the  barometer  read  11*05  inches, 
kt  vfaieh  reqnirea  a  ■nbtractiye  correction  of  0*25  inch- 
is  foQod  hj  compariaon  with  Lord  Wrottealey's  standard 
buQDeter  just  before  starting,  both  by  his  lordship  and 
■jkU— which  would  reduce  it  to  10*8  inches,  or  a  height 
rf  aboot  5i  miles.    I  read  the  dry  bulb  as  minus  6  deg. 
Ifi  aideaTOQriDg  to  read  the  wet  bulb,  I  could  not  see  the 
echnsB  of  nureury.    I  rubbed  my  eyes,  then  took  a  lens^ 
Kd  ilao  failed.    I  then  tried  to  reid  the  other  instru- 
Data,  aad  found  I  could  not  do  so,  nor  could  I  see  the 
hiadM  d  the  watch.    I  asked  Mr.  Cozwell  to  help  me, 
azd  heaid  he  must  go  into  the  ring,  and  ho  would  when 
le  euiB  down.     I  endeavoured  to  reach  some  brandy 
wfcieh  was  lying  on  the  table,  at  about  the  distance  of  a 
ftcA  from  my  hand,  and  found  myself  unable  to  do  so. 
M  J  a^hft  became  more  dnn.    I  looked  at  the  barometer, 
wi  aw  it  between  10  and  11  inches,  and  tried  to  record 
It,  b«t  I  was  unable  to  write.    I  then  saw  it  at  10  inches, 
cSdcereMing  fast,  and  just  noted  it  in  my  book;  its  true 
?s&f ,  tiierefore,  was  at  this  time  about  9}  inches,  im- 
i'^x  hei^t  of  about  5)  miles— as  a  change  of  an  inch 
2  Ik  reading  of  the  barometer  at  this  elevation  takes 
poflB  on  a  change  of  height  of  about  2,500  feet.    I  felt  I 
Wit  looDg  all  power,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  myself  by 
f^ag^ing  and  shaJdng.  I  attempted  to  speak,  and  found 
I  hA  lost  the  power.    I  attempted  to  look  at  the  baro- 
aetcr  agsin;  my  head  fell  on  one  side.    I  struggled  and 
^  it  right,  and  it  fell  on  the  other,  and  finally  fell  back- 
vwds.  My  ann,  which  had  been  resting  on  the  table, 
feU  down  by  my  side.    I  saw  Mr.  Ooxwell  dimly  in  the 
DBg.  It  became  more  misty,  and  finally  dark,  and  I  sank 
ooDieionsly  as  in  sleep;  this  must  have  been  about  Ih. 
5(3.  I  then  heard  Mr.  CoxweU  say,  'It  is  piercing 
ffiU;  tiiere  is  hoar-frost  all  round  the  neck  of  the  balloon; 
HorehBtthenseof  my  hands;  they  are  nearly  blade  I 
sa  gomg  to  tiy  to  catdi  the  string  with  my  teeth,  and 
<?e&  the  valve.   Ititaurlagi  ekanee,*    Here  I  heard  the 
ioB&d  IS  if  of  Cozwell's  sprioging  np,  and  then  falling 
Wode  me;  and  I  fell  faito  entire  unconsciousness,  with 
te  vwdi  murmuring  in  my  ear,  '  Couldn't  do  it.    No 
pcvcr.  Five  miles  high,  and  ascending  rapidly  I  Glaisher, 
=7  boy,  it's  all  up  with  us  I '  How  long  after  this  we  may 
bftTt  remiined  mMonseions  I  cannot  tell,  but  Cozwell's 
^  voids  CQ  recovering  being  '  Let  us  take  an  observa- 
1i«;  we  did  so  of  each  other;  and»  judging  from  the  dr- 
cs^BsUaoe  of  each  having  a  magnificent  beard,  we  con* 
<^ed  that  a  very  long  period  must  have  elapsed.  Indeed, 
» tttered  were  we,  that  we  sat  for  a  while  looking  ouri- 
^  at  each  other,  and  without  exchanging  a  word.    It 
*M  not  the  mere  f aet  of  my  friend's  chest  being  covered 
^  ft  besid  thai  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  good 
HvQQ&Ahiseiud  that  struck  me,  but  there  was  other- 
*^  ft  wonderfU  change  upon  him.    His  features  had 
°f"°Be  perfaet,  his  complexion  was  of  unearthly  beauty, 
'^^  vwe like  Koh-i-noors,  and  his  figure  was  positively 
^iff^  I  waa  yet  sikotly  marvelling  at  the  improve- 
f^^  n  has  appenianee,  idien,  regarding  me  with  an 
'^^Pvoribb  snile,  Ooxwell  said-and  I  thought  at  first 


it  was  an  .Solian  harp, —'  Glaisher  1  you  are  beautiful.  IVe 
been  sitting  admiring  you.  You're  a  perfect  picture.  I've 
seen  something  in  the  Kational  Gallery  like  you.  But 
where  are  we?'  And  here  he  rose,  every  movement  grace 
itself;  and,  standing  up,  gazed  out  from  the  car.  '  There 
she  goesl'  he  instantly  shouted.  'Oh,  Glaisher!  come 
quick  and  take  an  observation!'  'What  goes,  Ooxwell?* 
I  asked,  hastening  to  join  him,  and  reminded  by  my  own 
tones  of  the  musical  glasses,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
'The  old  Earth!' he  answered.  'There  she  goes!  What  a 
sight !  Three  cheers  for  the  old  Earth !'  And  certamly  it 
I0M  a  sight.  The  Earth  at  a  great  distance,  a  richly- varie- 
gated sphere,  was,  dolphin-like,  majestically  revolving  in 
the  ocean  of  blue  air,  rapidly  rolling  away  from  us,  and 
already  so  far  off  as  to  be  only  reoogmsable  by  its  general 
features.  '  There  are  the  Americas !'  exclaimed  my  friend ; 
and  I  immediately  tried  to  take  a  view  with  the  camera, 
but  the  earth  was  revolving  too  rapidly  for  me  to  succeed. 
The  spectacle  certainly  was  grand,  and  we  long  sat  silently 
watching  it;  but  there  was  sadness  in  the  sight— for  our 
native  planet  was  continually  growing  less;  and  gradually, 
as  we  sat  straining  our  eyes  after  it,  we  became  dejected. 
How  long  we  may  have  continued  garing  on  our  depart- 
ing friend,  we  cannot  tell;  for  the  light  was  unchanged, 
or  was  even  becoming  brighter;  and,  strangely  enough, 
our  watches  had  begun  to  go  backward — a  circumstance 
the  result  of  which  we  were  unable  to  imagine.  The 
stillness  was  at  last  broken  by  Ooxwell  muttering, 
'There's  Asia  coming  round!  Well  soon  have  Europe;' 
and  again  we  became  lost,  and  long  remained  in  speech- 
less contemplation  of  the  wonderful  object.  '  rAere'# 
Europe!'  cried  CoxweU,  by -and -by,  starting  up  and 
waving  his  cap.  'Three  cheers  for  old  Europe!'  which 
we  gave,  and  with  such  effect  that  we  startled  our  only 
fellow-voyagers,  of  whose  existence  we  had  become  en- 
tirely oblivious:  these  were  the  remaining  two  of  six 
pigeons  taken  up  by  us.  One  we  had  thrown  out  at 
the  height  of  three  miles;  it  extended  its  wings,  and 
dropped  like  a  piece  of  paper.  A  second,  at  four  miles, 
flew  vigorously  round  and  round,  apparently  taking  a 
great  dip  each  time.  A  third  and  fourth  were  thrown  out 
between  four  and  five  miles,  and  they  fell  downwards. 
On  hearing  the  rustling  in  their  basket,  I  immediately 
hastened  to  look  at  them;  and  my  surprise  may  be  oon- 
oeived  when  I  found  their  feathers  turned  to  gold,  their 
eyes  like  diamonds,  their  bills  and  legs  like  the  finest 
scarlet  coral,  and  the  creatures  so  tame  that  they  instantly 
flew  and  perched  one  on  each  of  Coxwell's  shoulders,  who, 
as  he  stood  up  with  these  lustrous,  living  epaulets,  looked 
like  some  'high  admiraL'  Cheered  somewhat  by  their 
companionship,  we  resumed  our  watch  of  the  diminishing 
Earth,  until  we  at  last  saw  it  entirely  disappear;  where- 
upon, heaving  deep  chordlike  sighs,  CoxweU  and  I  em- 
braced each  other,  and  turned  our  attention  to  that 
quarter  toward  which  the  balloon  was  floating  rapidly, 
upon  what  seemed  the  gulf  stream  of  the  air.  It  now 
for  the  first  time  struck  us  how  singularly  pure  and 
bright  the  light  was,  and  how  exquisitely  delicious  was 
the  temperature.  Being  reminded  by  CoxweU  to  make 
personal  observations  under  the  circumstances,  the  first 
thing  I  discovered  was  that  neither  of  us  felt  the  slightest 
sensation  of  hunger  or  thirst;  and  that  a  feeling  inspired 
both  of  us  of  actual  shame  in  connection  with  the  gross 
food  and  drink  we  had  stiU  in  the  car.  Under  which  feel- 
ing CoxweU  proceeded  ere  long  to  drop  over  our  prosaic 
sandwiches  one  by  one;  while  I,  with  my  pen,  which  I  now 
found  had  changed  from  a  ponunon  steel  pen  to  one  of 
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gold,  OftrefoUy  noted  and  minnted  the  paiticalar  mumer 
in  which  eaeh  of  them  descended.  At  list  he  lifted  «od 
was  aboat  to  drop  the  brandy  bottle;  and  I  will  never 
forget  the  aingalarly  mixed  ozpression  of  my  friend  ■ 
oountenanoe  daring  the  moments  (if  any  moments  existed) 
that  he  held  this  before  abandoning  it.  It  seemed  to  say, 
*How  much  changed  we  mnst  be,  Glaisher,  when  we 
have  oome  to  this  t '  With  which  words  he  dropped  it; 
and  I  oontinned,  with  the  meet  intense  anxiety,  to  follow 
it  in  its  downward  course,  determining  one  oiieomstance 
— vis.  that  though  it  had  been  in  onr  hands  a  common 
quart  bottle,  it  gradually,  as  long  aa  it  was  in  sight,  kept 
changing  its  shape — being  at  one  time  of  the  form  of 
those  long-neoked,  broad,  round-bottomed  bottles  which 
I  think  are  called  demijohns.  What  might  ultimately 
beoome  oi  that  bottle  and  its  contents  was  firequently  a 
subject  of  speculation  with  Ooxwell  and  myself.  It  was, 
indeed,  from  a  reverie  principally  connected  with  it  that 
we  were  awakened  by  music;  and  music  so  myaterions,  so 
sweety  so  linking  and  swelling  aUd  all-pervading,  that  we 
were  charmed.  We  felt  the  balloon  distinctly  vibrating 
with  it;  and  Coxwell  whispered  that  it  reminded  him  of 
something  in  the  Princess's  Theatre,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Charles  Kean.  After  filling  our  ears  for  awhile 
with  hannony  of  the  moat  inoonoeivable  richness  and 
variety,  it  suddenly  sank  into  a  aweet  strain  that  ere 
long  took  the  tones  of  a  voice;  and,  to  our  wonder,  we 
heard  theao  words  >nng:~ 

'Welcome,  Ooxwell  I  welcome,  Glalsharl 
Te  who  through  the  seM  of  asoie 
Have  80  boldly  voyaged  far. 
Welcome  unto  Shakspere's  Star.' 

The  voice  being  evidently  above  us,  we  looked  up,  and 
saw  dinging  to  the  netting  of  the  balloon  a  small  ersature 
of  astonishing  grace,  transparent  like  a  Medusa,  and,  like 
it,  glancing  with  rainbow  hues.    Its  hsir,  like  the  finest 
silver  wire,  floated  belbre  it;  its  girdle  seemed  a  knotted 
sunbeam,  and  its  robe  was  of  a  colour  of  whieh  we  yet 
know  nothing,  and  which  would  open  the  eyes  of  Konsiear 
GhevreuL    (hie  aim  passed  under  the  ^otd^  ths  other 
pointed  out  and  downward;  and,  as  it  moved,  the  balloon 
f (flowed.    In  groetation,  the  regulation  of  the  hetiaontal 
movement  has  ever  been  the  problem;  but  here  the  proeess 
was  a  simple  one.    After  a  bewOdered  pause^  Ooxwell, 
whom  I  have  found  equal  lo  any  emergency,  addressed 
onr  visitor  with  the  words,  *  Who  are  you? '  and  of  their 
brusque  sound  I  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  ashamed; 
but  he  afterwards  explained  that  he  had  a  natural  diiB* 
eulty  as  to  saying  ma'am  or  sir.    '  I  am  Ariel,'  it  replied, 
witik  mek  a  smile;  *  still  in  PnMpero's  service;  but  never 
moody  now,  and  as  hap|iy  as  posttble.    Fm  often  with 
Puck,  and  he's  such  a  merry  feUoWl    Uj  master  buried 
his  rod,  yon  remember;  but  he  got  anothert  and  a 
mudi  superior  artide;  and  he^s  always  sairying  on  lus 
dd,  strange  studies.    There*ii  nobody  in  all  the  star, 
esoept  flhakspere  himself,  knows  half  so  noeh  about 
the  air,  and  the  winds,  and  all  that^    Indeed,  he's  quite 
our  Admiral  Fiiaay,    In  making  his  observations  lately, 
he  found  out  what  he  oaUs  *'a  disturbing  influence;" 
then,  with  his  telescope,  he  saw  a  bottle  fidling,  and  he 
was  sure  some  human  beings  were  in  the  naighboarfaeod; 
then  he  aaeertained  where  about  yon  were,  and  sent  me 
to  guide  you.    He  thought  you  would  like  to  see  the 
place,  so  that  you  might  tell  Ohsrles  Xaight,  and  Pkyna 
ColUer,  and  HaUiwell,  and  these  ftlkfws,  about  it;  but  ymi 
can't  knd,  as  there  are  none  but  Shakspers's  ehsnetsn 


allowed  to  live  there.    So  Tm  just  to  pilot  you  over  it, 
and  point  out  the  different  localities;  and  then  Fm  to  take 
yon  off  again  to  where  you  will  catdi  the  earth  stream, 
BO  that  you  may  reach  home  safely.   Toull  vexy  soon  see 
our  Star  now,  for  we're  flying  quickly.    By  Geoige!  how 
well  she  goesi'    This  strange  news  took  us  both  com- 
pletely l^  surprise;  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  wero 
able  ag;un  to  address  our  Zlysian  cicerone;  who,  in  the 
meantime^  had  by  singnlariy  fascinating  calls  coaxed  tho 
shining  pigeons  np  to  it,  and  was  amusing  itself  playing 
with  them.  At  last  we  recovered  articuIation«  and  I  said, 
'  Ton  mentioned  Shakspere,  and  that  none  save  his  own 
eharaoters  lived  theref  *Oh,  yes !'  it  said; ' you  must  know 
that  this  is  Shakspere^s  '*  bright  partionkr  Star,*'  and 
where  he's  over  us  all,  and  very  happy;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  has  much  to  vex  him.    However,  that's  alwaja 
getting  less,  and  hell  be  fuUe  glad  some  time.  Ton  know 
his  cbaraetersonly  oome  and  join  him  when  they  get  quit  of 
their  imperfections.    For  instanws  I  ^^^^  merely  guilty  of 
a  little  grudging  and  grumbling,  and  came  almost  at  once; 
but  Othello  has  only  now  arrived,  for  that  jealouqr  'waa  a 
great  defect  in  his  noble  nature,  and  it  took  long  to  make 
up  for  itb   If  you  had  seen  him  and  Desdemooa  meeting! 
Tliey  were  so  re jdeed  i   And,  on  their  account,  there's  » 
picnio  just  about  starting  (my  master's  sni^lying  the  in- 
visible muasians),  to  which  all  the  Italians  are  goini;: — 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  Portia  and  Bassanio,  the  Two  Qentle- 
men  of  Verona,  Katherina  and  Petmohio  (such  nice  qniet 
people),  my  young  master  and  mistress,  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda,  and  alot  of  others;  and  I  do  hope  we'll  be  down 
in  time,  for  I'm  so  anxious  to  see  the  dresses.    Then  we 
can  see  from  our  Star  another— so  far  off,  and  just  like  a 
hailstone— where  Osstio  was,  but  only  for  a  liUle,  for  ho 
was  tipsy  just  once;  and  ii  must  be  an  awful  place,  for  be 
told  us  it  was  all  cf  iee^  and  that  yet  there's  not  a  drop 
of  flowing  water  on  it;  and  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  hia  men 
(he  said  Baidolph's  nose  was  gettmg  quite  iriiite)i,  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  Christopher 
Sly,  Stephsno  and  Trinoulo,  and  a  number,  are  there;  and 
Shakspere  fears  they  wont  be  here  for  agss*    Bat  look 
down  BOwI    TUsrs's  our  Star,  and  isn't  it  a  pretty-  placo 
to  live  at?'    Coxwell  and  I  heve  looked  om  the  rim 
of  the  oar,  and  were  astonished;  but,  ever  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  my  peculiar  province,  my  eompaaion 
muttered,  *  By  Jove  I  now's  the  time  for  observartions ! ' 
We  were  steadily  deseending  on  what  seemed  a  riohly- 
wDoded  island,  lyiog,  calm  and  glowing,  in  a  Uae  sea, 
which  was  the  air;  and  there  were  many  other  isLaads— 
some  like  it  and  others  of  different  tones  of  eohmr,  but 
all  more  distant  than  it»  and  at  varying  depths.   We  had 
resd  of  the  Islands  of  the  Bless'd^  and  sniuly  here  thoy 
werel    *  Yon  one  next  ours,  but  lower  down,'  said  onr 
guide,  *is  Milton's  Star  (his  garden  is  quite  a Ptemdise), 
and  the  one  beside  it  is  IMnte's.'    As  we  got  nearer  that 
to  whieh  onr  couise  was  -directed*  I  observed  that  all 
round  it  were  palaoes,  and  sastles,  and  halls  of  diatinct 
classes;  and  that  it  root  toward  the  centre  with  magnifi- 
cent meadows  and  forests^  and  was  crowned  by  a  groat 
range  of  buildinR  like  Kenilworth  Osstie,  but  immenaely 
larger.     'Hiat's  where  Shakspere  himself  lives»'  aaid 
Ariel;  'and  although  he  is  alwi^  either  receiving  or 
paying  visits— (yesterday,  he  went  down  to  tell  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia  aai  the  grand  old  King  about  your  Albert 
Edwaid  maRying  a  Danish  FHneess,  with  which  they're 
all  quits  deUi^tedMw  often  has  evury  sns  upon  the 
Star  invited  up;  and  you've  no  idea  what  abeantiftil  mas* 
qusrade  ift^makes-r-tfaere^s  sneh  a  kt  of  different  people^ 
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aid  iQ  (fiffemitlj  dnued,  Bnt  weVe  dose  enough  now; 
I  think  y<m  ttn  Bee  eveiyihiDg  quite  distinot,  and  111  keep 
on  ikb  level,  and  begin  to  go  roand,  and  tell  you  about 
noe  €f  tlie  plaeee  ae  we  paB&  What  we're  over  at  this 
Bunste  is  our  own  part.  Ton's  the  ducal  castle;  and 
tbere'f  117 aoUe  master  just  before  it,  watching  us.  iSeel 
bfl*!  wiTing  to  yon' — ^which  he  was  doing;  and  while  I 
ompped  and  lespeetfnlly  returned  the  greeting,  Oozwell 
gol  oat  tod  waved  what  he  thought  his  usual  flag,  but 
wtich,  S8  it  unroQed,  became  a  glorious  banner,  inscribed 
'Eiedsor!'  'Oh,  we  are  in  timel'  cried  Ariel,  letting 
go  tiieaettiog  form  moment^  to  clap  hands.  'Yonder  is 
the  pcBis  upon  the  terraoes»  and  see  all  the  beautiful 
beats  xeadj  to  saar  *  But  where  do  they  saH?'  Tasked. 
'  Oh,  they  posh  off  into  the  blue  air,  and  float  so  delidously 
is  til  And  they're  going  a  long  way  to-day,  to  see  a  Star 
tittt's  getting  rnuly  for  your  Alfred  Tennyson.  Ah,  isn't 
tbt  s  light?'  and  here  our  delicate  attendant,  absorbed 
I7  the  robes  and  jewels,  passed  into  utter  sQeaoe.  Ooxwell 
»d  IfSoeQstoBed  as  we  were  to  look  down  on  crowds— 

—  'all  faces  tuned  to  where 
Qlawn,  rabgr-like,  the  far  19  erlnsoB  globes 
fUTd  with  a  finer  air'— 

vse  delighted.    Upon  noble  terraces,  festooned  with  the 

viae,  fft  witii  Tases,  and  glowing  with  flowers,  the  mem- 

^  of  a  huge  party  were  promenading;  while  pages  and 

$*doBen  were  bosy  at  the  landing-place— which  was 

^^t^npd  with  barges  and  gondolas  of  the  most  graceful 

1^  draped  with  rich  s^istexing  stuffs,  and  garlanded 

vitbtiven  of  the  most  Tivid  hues.    Othello  and  Desde- 

3M  nn  yet  lost  in  each  other,  and  paced  apart  from 

t^fiioods—she  leaning  on  his  arm,  with  both  hands 

c^ed  tffer  it;  and  he  gaang  down  upon  her  innocent 

^  vith  perfect  joy.    The  rest  of  the  company  were 

oaskdiaa  pleasant  manner— Someo  and  Portia  together, 

iviStk  ud  Petruchio,  Miranda  and  Bassanio,  Katherina 

ind  Fodinand;  and  so  on.    Beings  so  graceful  and  so 

^HfT  we  had  nev«r  dreamed  of;  and  we  were  almost 

^'vvpevKed  when,  diaoorered  by  one  of  the  Two  Gentle* 

oeaof  Tefoaa,  all  the  bright  eyes  were  turned  up  to  us, 

^ft  dieer  rote  like  the  opening  of  a  choir.   '  That  hand- 

^^a^id  whieh  Desdemona  took  out  of  lier  bosom  to 

nve,'  omnnvrad  Azklf '  was  Othello's  first  present  to  her; 

>c^  by  a  Sibyl,  and  given  to  his  mother  by  an  Egyptian 

^^anaer.'   We  were  stiU  dasiled  by  tiie  rich  picture— 

Ivv  poor  had  beoome  even  Tuner's  most  idealised  land- 

»pes  and  Tltian^s  fairest  men  and  women  I— when  we 

^ixmd  Oat  we  had  left  it,  and  were  immediately  over 

i  gnat  casUe  with  many  quaint  towers  and  spires,  set 

Hiad  diffs  thnt  beetled  o'er  their  base  mto  the  blue  sea. 

WUhin  its  battteBients,  which  Irere  dotbed  with  ivy— 

irich  am  of  findts  and  blossoms  glowing  at  each  of  the 

^Bhtanres—streiched  a  spacious  platfonn,  upon  which 

*«  observed  several  groups.   *  That^s  the  Boyal  Dane  and 

Ot>hdia-they^  so  fond  of  each  other,'  said  Ariel;  and 

vefirtiaguiBhed  the  grand-k>oking  King  with  the  sweet 

gill  baagiiig  on  his  arm.    '  There's  Hamlet,  and  Horatio, 

ttd  Uertea,  and  tlidr  frknds,' were  the  next  woids;  and 

*e  sno  made  them  out— the  Prince's  intelieotual  oonnte- 

B^ht  up  with  happy  thott^ts.  He  was  loitering  along, 

«ith  Us  aim  leoDd  Hoitttioi  and  tfa«y  were  evidently  en- 

9Csdiaso«ieeniiiBiQgaigiuneatorspeeulation«  *  Oh,  they 

■eeait'crfedoqrguide, *and Hamtefs beckoning.  Wemust 

^^aiilile,' whiehwedid;  andby^uid*!^  heaidihe 

!™***  ^^^  *  T<m  ate  weloome  to  SUnore^  gentlemen  I 

^hrave,  oP«Kliatigf]ig  canopy,  the  majestical  roof  fretted 


with  golden  fire,  you  have  boldly  trarelled.  Do  me  a 
favour.  When  you  return  to  the  earth,  find  means  to 
tell  the  Prince  of  Wales  you  saw  us,  and  that  my  father 
and  I  approve  and  wish  them  every  joy.  Say  we  have 
determined  to  drain  a  flagon  of  nectar  on  the  day  ho  weds 
our  Alexandra;  and  that  Ophelia's  knitting  some  dreams 
to  send  her.'  He  thereon  waved  us  a  most  courteous 
adieu;  and  we  sailed  by,  to  pass  over  other  stiange  and 
lovely  scenes,  and  have  pointed  out  noble  men  and  fair 
women  too  numerous  to  be  described  here.  At  last,  when 
we  had  floated  over  a  British  palace— beside  which  King 
Iiear  and  King  Cymbeline  walked  together,  followed  by 
Imogen  and  Cordelia,  and  Posthumus  and  the  King  of 
fVance — our  guide  said« '  Now  we  have  put,  aa  that  mis- 
chief Puck  would  call  it,  a  girdle  round  the  Star,  and 
must  ascend  again  to  the  place  where  I  am  to  leave  you. 
But  we  shall  pass  up  and  ovei^  the  highest  part»  and 
perhaps  you  may  get  a  glimpse  of  Shakspibb  himself! ' 
'Oh,  Glaisherl'  sighed  Ooxwell,  'do  try  and  get  an 
obeervaUon  of  kim!  *  Thereupon,  following  Ariel's  lifted 
arm,  the  balloon  began  to  rise,  and  sailed  toward  tho 
oenlare.  On  our  way  we  looked  down  upon  the  glorious 
and  varied  soenery— with  here  and  there  a  hamlet,  or 
manor-house,  or  white^  oak- ribbed  cottage  and  per- 
ceived many  figures  sitting  at  quaint  porches,  walking 
the  bright  fields*  or  gathering  fruit  in  orchards.  As  to 
all  these,  Ooxwell  and  I  felt  curious;  but  the  fact  of 
our  approaching  Shakspere,  seemed  to  have  awed  our 
guide,  for  the  only  words  it  whispered,  as  we  sailed  orer 
a  luxuriant  forest— in  the  glades  of  which,  broidered  with 
every  wild-flower,  we  caught  glimpses  of  snowy  deer — 
were  these, '  Oberon  and  Titania's  kingdom,  thronged  with 
fairies !'  Ere  long  we  were  very  near  the  central  palace, 
which  seemed  set  in  what  might  be  England's  richest 
part  but  richer  a  thousand  times,  and  calm  and  bright 
b^ond  all  words;  and  were  over  a  oarioudy-knotted  gar- 
den, with  a  great  mulberry  tree  within  its  walls,  when  we 
caught  sight  of  the  Poet  himself.  He  was  bareheaded; 
and,  although  he  was  turned  away  from  us,  we  oould  see 
what  a  dome-like  brow  Ihere  was,  fringed  with  auburn 
hair.  He  wore,  over  a  scarlet  douUet,  a  loose  black  gown 
or  tabard,  without  sleeves,  and  a  large,  white  collar  lay 
down  frnn  his  neek.  He  held  a  boy  oy  the  hand,  and 
they  were  both  intent  upon  one  of  a  series  of  bee-hives. 
Ooxwell  and  I  held  our  breath,  and  the  balloon  moved 
soundless.  Ere  we  reached  them,  they  turned  away; 
and,  with  a  few  paces,  passed  into  a  thickly -pleached 
aUey,  hung  with  the  time's  sweet  flowers  and  the 
chesnuf  s  white  blossoms,  and  disappeared.  But,  as  we 
glode  silently  over  that  rich  avenue,  we  heard  these 
words,  *  Yes,  Hamnet.  I,  when  oa  the  earth,  thought 
they  were  governed  by  kio«s.  It  will  take  us  ages  even 
to  understand  the  bee.  Wonderful,  my  dear  child,  are 
all  His  works,  but  less  wondeiful  than  His  love.'  Spelled 
by  that  brief  vision,  and  these  kind,  grave  tones,  it  was  a 
while  ere  my  companion  and  I  nolaoed  that  the  balloon 
was  mounting  with  incredible  velocity;  indeed,  ever^ 
second  the  Star  wae  visibly  becoming  less,  and  soon  it 
disappeared.  Then  our  flight  became  gradually  slower 
and  slower,  until  we  were  motionless;  when  Ariel,  leaving 
the  netting,  floated  olose  beside  us,  and  intimabsd  that  its 
spiriting  was  ended.  We  had  been  so  kindly  treated  by 
the  beautiful  creature,  that  we  almost  in  one  brea^ 
inquired  if  we  oould  do  any  service  or  favour  in  return  ? 
'  Non^'  it  replied,  '  unless,  by-the-by,  you  will  adve  me 
these  doves,  for  we  have  grown  quite  friends  ?'  We  were 
too  delighted  to  be  able  to  grant  its  desire:  and  ere  long--> 
having,  in  the  same  sweet  strain  aa  its  nrst,  sung  these 
words  tons,— 

'  Fanwen,  Olaliher  I  fanweO,  CozweU  I 
Aixy  compass  ye  can  box  wdl; 
And  of  pluck  ye  have  no  dearth. 
Soon  and  safely  reach  your  earthl' 
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this  beiD^  Hucceeded  by  the  m^stdrioiu  and  ravishing 
masio  which  had  heralded  its  amval— oar  fair  guide  was 
speeding  from  us  like  a  meteor,  the  two  golden  pi jeons 
playing  with  it  on  the  way.  We  remained  silent,  watch- 
ing its  dimimshing  brightness,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
the  manrels  we  had  seen.  Uow  long  we  may  have  so 
remained  we  know  not;  bat  on  waking  from  my  reverie, 
it  struck  me  that  the  light  was  ^own  thicker  and  the 
temperature  much  colder.  Intendmg  to  ask  him  if  he  too 
noticed  this,  I  glanced  at  my  friend,  to  find  him  gazing 
intently  at  ms,  and  to  be  surprised  with  his  appearance. 
The  magnificent  beard  had  shronken,  his  eyes  were  dull, 
his  featiu«s  irregular,  and  his  stature  puny.  Before  I 
could  speak  he  said,  and  his  voice  grated  on  my  ear, 
'  Olaisher !  you  are  very  ugly.  I've  been  sitting  shocked. 
Tou're  quite  a  plain  man.  Tou're  like  one  of  these 
hideous  pre-Baphaelite  productions.'  In  reply  to  which 
I  remarked,  and  my  tones  were  those  of  a  bull-frog, 

*  Well,  Ooxwell,  you're  nothing  to  boast  of  I  I  never  saw 
a  man  so  fallen  off  in  my  life.  A  little  while  ago  you 
were  like  an  angel,  now '  Our  mutual  unpleasant  sur- 
vey was  fortunately  interrupted  here  by  Coxwell's  spring- 
ing  up  like  a  madman,  and  shouting,  '  Here  she  oomos 
again!  O  Qlaisherl  come  quick,  and  take  an  observa- 
tion !*  '  What  comes  again ?'  I  inquired.  *  The  old  Earth !' 
he  replied.  *  There  she  comes  again  I  There  are  Uie  Ame- 
ricas 1  Hurrah  for  the  old  Earth  1  Isn't  that  a  sight?' 
And  certainly  it  was.  Here  was  our  native  planet 
coining  bowling  along  in  the  Uue  ocean,  and  plainly 
recognisable.     We  long  sat,  gazing  with  delighted  hearts. 

*  There's  Asia !'  CoxweTl  murmured.  By-and-bv,  and  ere 
long,  it  was  my  privilege  to  exclaim,  *And  there's  old 
Europe !  Three  cheers  for  old  Europe !'~ which  we  save 
with  a  will;  and,  on  its  ceasing,  we  both  started  to  hear 
a  rustling  in  the  pigeon-bosket,  on  looking  into  which, 
imagine  what  I  felt  on  seeing  the  two  creatures  exactly 
what  they  were  when  received  by  us  before  ascending !  In 
our  consequent  amazement,  there  was  such  a  complete 
silence  that  we  both  heard  our  watches  loudly  ticking, 
and,  on  consulting  them,  were  bewildered  to  find  that 
wo  had  only  been  an  hour  or  two  away.  'By  George  1' 
were  Coxwell's  first  words,  'I'm  immensely  hungry!' 
adding,  with  a  kind  of  hysterical  laugh,  '  hand  over  tne 
sandwiclies'—which  I  did,  for  they  were  there!  *  Tou'd 
better  take  an  observation,'  said  my  friend,  'in  the  place 
the  bottle  was;'  and  acting  on  the  suggestion,  I  Itfted  it 
out  and  uncorked  it  I  Stroigthened  by  an  application  to 
these,  we  both  now  resumed  our  various  labours—I  with 
m^  instruments,  and  my  companion  with  his  bidloon;  and, 
as  our  descent  was  rapid,  we,  in  a  very  diort  time,  and 
without  much  difficulty,  landed  saf elv  at  Wolverhampton, 
where  none  of  the  pigeons  we  had  despatched  had  re* 
turned  when  I  left  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  It  would 
seem,  from  this  ascent,  that  five  miles  from  the  earth  is 
very  nearly  the  limit  of  human  existence.  But  the  height 
to  which  fancy  may  oany  us  remains  to  be  ascortained  by 
future  observations. 


BIYEBS. 
Bt  ICbs.  NxwToir  CaoeLAim. 

-  TbM  did*il  dMTt  tlw  Mith  with  rtvin.'«-BiitakkSk,  e.  in,  V.  H 

He  daaves  the  Earth  with  Biverat-brigfat,  boondlng,  fzesh,  and 

free; 
Or  creeping,  dark  and  sloggish,  to  meet  the  restless  sea. 
And  ever  still  they  ate  the  types  of  life  that  onward  pout. 
And  cleaves  its  little  path  between  the  two  eternal  shores. 
The  monntaiiis  strong,  the  patriarch  hil]s-4hat  silent  seem  to 

stand. 
With  caps  of  dottd,  and  hoary  locks,  and  mien  of  donib  com- 
mand- 
Hide  tarns  that  never  see  the  sun,  and  psnererlng  rllls. 
And  silvexy  waterfalls,  that  wake  the  music  of  the  hills. 
And  these  beget  the  rivers  vast»  which  ever  onward  glide* 
HoweTer  they  wander  by  the  way— to  meet  the  ampler  tide. 
Ha  deaves  the  earth  with  riversl   Beside  the  limpid  brook 
The  Add  flowers  lean,  Nardssos-Uke,  to  in  their  mirror  look. 


The  shy  wildfowl,  in  sUenoe  bold,  athwart  the  streamlet  ikimi; 
And  graceful  willows  droop  to  lave  their  taper,  slender  Umbi. 
Anon  the  stream  is  sought  by  man;  and  water-csrrlen  trail 
Their  shining  burthen,  dear  and  cool,  in  many  a  brimming  paO. 
The  viUsge  Joys  to  be  so  near,  though  learning,  perhaps,  lu 

worth, 
By  frost,  that.  In  the  shorten'd  days,  the  brooklet  diaias  to  earth' 

Bat  once  a-week  the  water- whed  grows  dry  the  stream  above. 
And  cattle  loosed  from  heavy  yoke  with  lasy  footsteps  move; 
The  ferryboat  lies  at  its  ease  beneath  the  alder^a  shade, 
And  Nature's  self  almost  appears  In  Sabbath  dress  arraj'd. 
On  Sabbath-days  the  bells  peal  out  as  if  surcharged  with  cong, 
TO],  on  the  soft  condacting  wave^  the  rapture  ^ides  dong; 
And  when  no  more  poor  human  ears  can  eatdi  the  Ssbbsth 

note, 
A  mystic  music,  lingering,  seems  bedde  the  stream  to  iloat- 
To  calm  'mid  toil,  and  whisper  hope,  and  give  the  spirit  rest, 
When  haply  sUU  the  thews  must  strain,  and  life's  hard  cTureat 

breast. 

Hb  deaves  the  earth  with  rivers!  and  on  their  margins  rise 
Fair  dties,  crown'd  with  pinnades  outlined  against  the  skies— 
Fair  cities  I  yea,  great  heart-shaped  beads  the  generations  mould, 
To  hang  upon  Ood's  river  threads  of  silver  or  of  gold: 
Heart-shaped  be  sore,  could  we  but  sse  the  plan  that  shodd 

prevail, 
niough  aims  fsU  short,  and  men  despair,  and  means  are  mtifd 

and  trail; 
So  that  the  traffic  marts  Jut  oat  in  some  nnsif^tly  way. 
And  lordly  domes  take  ample  sweep  and  school-rooms  oTerlay; 
And  chorches  oft  are  crush'd  and  cramp' d,  and  have  their 

doors  too  smsU, 
While  monuments  to  Mammon  raised  are  somewhat  overtaU! 
Still,  from  the  serried  mass  to  which  a  mighty  city  grows, 
With  palpitating  thought  and  deed,  a  nation's  life-blood  flows: 
Though  good  and  ill  so  mingled  ars,  they  often  seem  to  be- 
like wrestlers,  face  to  face,  limb-twined,  in  strife  for  masteir—  . 
So  mingled,  that  the  very  coin  with  reverent  hand  we  lay 
Beside  the  widow's  sacred  mite,  on  Sacramental-day, 
May  still  be  foul'd  by  evil  use,  howe'er  the  piece  look  bright, 
And  still  seem  warm  from  heathen  palm  that  dutch'd  it  otcf- 

night. 

H>  deaves  the  earth  with  rivers!  but,  near  the  haunts  of  nan, 
The  shores  are  wed  by  bridges,  which  parting  waters  span; 
Each  arch  a  ring  completed  when  simshine  makes  a  shade. 
And  memory  keeps  the  symbol  when  clouds  the  image  fade 
But  *tis  beyond  the  bridges  the  fleets  of  nations  ride, 
And  merchants  wealth  is  floated  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
O  ships,  of  btrd-like  fleetness,  that  tnake  the  ocean  path! 
O  ships,  the  hnndrsd^hroated,  that  bdlow  nations*  wrath! 
O  ships  that  part  the  loving,  and  dear  ones  reunite; 
That  thread  the  glittering  icebergs,  or  dart  'neath  tropic  nlgblt 
O  ships  that  know  the  riversl  doth  never  messsge  flow 
From  sister  streams,  for  you  to  give,  in  mystic  accents  low, 
When  home  at  last  yon  rest  your  strength  upon  some  limpid 

stream  j 

Which  leaps  to  kiss  your  burly  sides,  that  bask  In  sunny  gleaat, 
No  message!  but,  as  rivers  fall,  obeying  One  Behest— 
With  wealth  of  waters  lost  and  found,  on  ocean's  shidsg 

breast- 
There  rises  oft,  in  Fancy's  reslm,  the  thongfat  that  yet  they  bear 
Some  memories  of  human  life— its  mingled  Joy  and  care; 
And  that,  when  Inartlcalate,  the  ocean  seems  to  pant 
For  power  of  speedi,  like  some  dnmb  thing  which  has  a  homst 


The  Oieat  Sea  grasps  the  BlverA*  loie^  with  all  ite  own  combine^ 
And  so  can  symbol  something  true  to  every  human  mlndl 


%*  The  right  of  trandatiflfn  rsservsd  by  the  Authois. 
tribations  addressed  to  the  Sditor  wiU  recdve  at«enU< 
but,  as  a  general  role,  he  cannot  undertake  to  return 
considersd  unsuitable.  

Xdlted,  Printed,  and  PnUished  by  JAMES  HEDBXBWK 
18  Bed  Uon  Oonrt.  F!eet«tieet,  Loimoii,  E.O.;  and  SS 
Enoch-Square,  Glasgow.    Sold  by  all  BookseUeiB. 
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n^ALIAN  NOTES. 

BT  AN  ENOLISn  OAKIBALDINO. 


,    ^ 


1  •  ' 


Averse  to  marcliing  under  false  colours,  I  have,  as  above, 
plainly  avowed  my  sympathies.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  to  be 
found  as  impartial  as  it  is  possible  for  any  strong -feeling 
man  to  bo  who  has  taken  a  part,  however  humble,  in  one 
of  Garibaldi's  campaigns  for  the  liberation  of  Italy,  t  will 
frankly  confess  that,  without  any  ultra  hero-worship,  I  am 
a  Garibaldino — so  far  as  love  of  Garibaldi  goes — ^to  the  back- 
bone. But  that  need  not  prevent  my  seeing  and  owning 
any  spots  on  the  fame  of  the  amnestied  prisoner  of  the  Va- 
rignano.  While  speaking,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  truth  as 
I  believe  it  to  be,  I  ask  no  man  to  outrage  any  respectable 
prejudices  he  may  entertain  merely  on  my  ipse  dixit.  I  only 
ask  for  as  much  patience  and  consideration  as  I  myself  would 
award  to  any  one — ^be  he  Bourbonist  or  Piedmontese,  Kica- 
Bolian  or  Katazzian,  Napoleonist  or  Garibaldian.  I  must  be 
wrong  in  many  things;  I  may  be  right  in  a  few.  As  a  litter- 
ateur, I  cannot  aspire  to  the  merit  of  ever  having  been  a 
deep  student  of  Italian  or  any  other  politics.  But  never- 
theless I  hope,  without  undue  egotism,  that  I  may  assume 
to  know,  in  Shaksperian  phrase,  'a  hawk  from  a  hcm- 
shaw.  * 

Italy  has  always  been  a  political  stumbling-block  for  the 
rest  of  Europe.  With  a  climate  incomparably  delicious; 
with  a  fertility  of  soil,  and  *  ever  golden  fields,'  which,  in 
the  poet's  words, 

'  Flongh'd  b7  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 
For  the  world's  granary;' 

with  every  advantage  that  Nature  can  bestow,  hers  has,  ever 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  been  a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself.  From  the  days  of  the  Ostrogoths  till 
our  own,  that  fair  land  has  furnished  more  battle-fields  than 
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aay  other  country  in  Europe.  Trodden  to  the  du3t 
by  the  tyrannies  of  her  many  domestic  and  foreign 
oppreaaors,  the  character  of  her  people  deteriorated 
in  dne  ratio.  True,  ever  and  anon  iitful  gleams  of 
earnestness,  free  outlookings,  and  noble  deeds,  would 
tell  that  the  heart  of  Italy  was  throbbmg  stilL  But 
beyond  these  spasmodic  signs  of  life — ^reminding  one 
of  the  movements  of  a  galyanlsed  corpse  rather  than 
of  the  awakened  vigour  of  a  long-dormant  nation — 
Italy,  till  of  late  years,  gave  the  world  little  reason 
to  hope  that  a  time  would  come  when  once  more  she 
would  assert  her  right  to  a  place  in  the  free  councils 
of  Europe. 

With  the  Austriaas  in  Venice;  an  efifote  if  well- 
meaning  Pope,  ruined  by  his  evil  adviser  Aatonelli,  in 
Borne;  and  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  Italy's 
pirospects  in  1800  were  not  reassuring.  When,  on  the 
10th  of  May  of  that  year.  Garibaldi  and  his  thousand 
leaped  on  the  shore  of  Marsala,  there  were  not  want- 
ing hundreds  of  quidnuncs — sensible  people,  too,  in 
their  way-^to  vaticinate  from  that  expedition  the 
direst  results  possible  to  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty. 
'  Quribaldi,'  said  they,  *is  a  wild  adventurer;  a  few 
thousand,  more  or  less,  of  ragged  volunteers  will  melt 
away  like  snow  in  sunshine  before  the  organised  forces 
of  an  established  Government;  and  even  if  for  a  while 
the  insurgents  make  head  at  all,  their  efforts  will  only 
further  the  objects  of  anarchists,  and  set  an  evil  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  Italy,  by  inciting  men  to  attempt 
that  which  cannot  be  accomplished  in  our  time;* — and 
■o  on.  Thus  people  prattled.  Vhomme  propose  et 
Dieu  dispaaef    We  all  know  what  happened. 

In  May,  Garibaldi  landed  at  Marsala.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  he  entered  Naples; — lor  men 
were  by  this  time  weary  of  a  tyranny  which  neither 
God  nor  man  could  longer  abida  There  was  a  brave 
sight  outside  the  Palazaso  Angri,  in  the  fair  city  oi 
Naples,  at  the  beginning  of  September  1860.  A  joy- 
ful mob  were  there  to  be  seen,  swaying  to  and  fro  like 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  under  the  influence 
of  a  '  stiff  Levanter. '  From  the  fashionable  marchesa, 
in  her  white  dress  trimmed  with  pink  and  white,  to 
the  yelling  fruit-sellers — ^almost  every  one  in  Naples 
seemed  to  be  there  to  do  honour  to  the  hero  of  Marsala. 
Eor  a  change  had  come; — ^the  Bourbon  dynasty,  ac- 
cursed of  God  and  man,  was  over;  and  Giuseppe  Gari- 
baldi»  gentleman  fanner  of  Caprera  and  Dictator  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  reigned  in  its  stead. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Redshirts,  who  seemed 
just  then  to  leaven  by  their  presence  every  group  of 
noisy  shouters  of  'vivas!*  as,  standing  imder  the 
pahusEO  windows,  they  discoursed,  in  their  soft,  li- 
quid dialects,  of  freedom  hardly  won;  of  hard  knocks 
freely  given  and  taken;  and,  most  of  all,  of  him  who 
had  led  them  in  one  track  of  glory  on  from  Marsala 
to  fair,  fickle  Naples.  There  might  have  been  seen 
the  sturdy  little  Zouave  volunteers,  in  their  fez  caps, 
fraternising  with  the  gtim,  gaunt  Hungarian  hussars, 
with  their  piond,  stem  faces,  and  thorough  soldiers' 
8et-iq>.  Then,  you  would  catch  the  half -intelligible. 
Lisping  patoi$  of  the  Piooiotti— -the  boy-volunteers— 
some  of  whom  Dunne  had  actually  to  urge  on  with 


the  flat  of  his  sword  at  Melazso;  but  who  now,  alter 
many  hardships,  were  as  brave  a  band  of  reddcos 
Uttle  heroes  as  any  who  mordhed  under  Garibaldi's 
orders.  Calmly  patranising  these  ragged  saldiers  of 
the  Liberator,  you  might  have  seen  here  and  there 
a  few  of  the  spruce  Sardinian  BenagUeri — ^with  their 
oil-skin  hats,  cocks'  feathers,  and  bold,  free  lacee — 
the  best  men  in  Victor  Emmanuel's  aervioe ;  and 
then,  next  to  these — among  them,  but  not  of  them 
— you  would  have  seen  ihe  lowering  brows  and 
sei-pent-like  glances  of  sundry  scoundrels,  ex -spies 
and  eT'Sbirri,  who  for  years  had  wrought  out  the 
evil  will  of  old  King  Bomba,  fVancis  11. 's  father; 
and  who  now,  for  all  that,  were  cringing  to  the  Dew- 
power,  and  seeking  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
honest  GaribaldinL  It  was  sickening  to  hear  these 
panders  of  tyranny  yelling  out '  vivas ! '  in  honoor  of 
a  liberty  they  feared  but  could  not  appreciate,  and 
drinking  toasts  to  Italia  Una  in  every  o(^fli  and 
Uquorista^a  shop  in  Naples!  There  were  rich  Nea- 
politan 'gentlemen,'  too — ^Heaven  save  the  mark! — 
there  that  day  swelling  the  plaudits  of  free  men — 
^gentlemen'  who  had  made  merchandise  of  their 
corruption  under  the  sway  of  the  Bourbons;  gentle- 
men who  had  played  the  spy  on  their  own  fathers 
and  brothers,  and  who  wore  4ocoi^tions  as  badges 
of  their  infamy.  They  would  have  yelled  Morte  d 
Garibaldi!  the  next  day,  if  they  could  have  obtaineil 
a  sixpence  by  it,  and  have  saved  a  skinful  of  broken 
bones  —  so  debased,  so  venal,  so  utterly  without 
conscience,*  are  many  of  this  Neapolitan  raoe,  too 
long  demoralised  by  dark  despotiBm  and  priestly 
thrall;  and  this  in  the  land  most  gifted  by  Nature 
of  all  the  bright  spots  on  God's  goodly  earth.  Every 
now  and  then,  barefooted  venders  of  copper  medals 
would  solicit  your  purchase  of  one  lately  manufac- 
tured, and  sold  for  two  or  three  haiooohi,  with  a  bail 
likeness  of  Garibaldi  on  one  side,  ioacribed — G,  OarU 
baldif  DiUatore;  and,  on  the  other,  his  simple  words, 
which  will  ring  like  a  knell  through  men's  ears  when 
the  gallant  heart  and  restless  brain  of  that  devoted 
patriot  are  mouldering  in  the  grave.  These  are  tho 
words — (the  medal  is  lying  on  my  desk  now,  and 
Garibaldi  is  lying,  such  are  life's  chanoes  and  changes 
— a  cripple  at  Varignano): — ItaUanij  io  voglio  rituli- 
pendenza  e  runita  delta  nostra  pairia. 

What  followed  is  matter  of  history; — ^The  battle 
on  the  Voltumo,  when  the  Neapolitans  were  driven 
back  into  their  stronghold  of  Osipua;  the  arrival  of 
that  unhappily -officered,  insubordinate,  but  tho- 
roughly 'plucky'  English  legion;  the  bombardment 
of  Capua  by  the  Sardinian  artillery,  and  its  sniren- 
der  after  a  few  hours'  inglorious  defence.  Everybody 
knows  these  things.  Everybody  does  not  know  the 
terrible  hardships  which  the  raw  soldiery  of  Crari- 
baldi,  delicately -nurtured  gentlemen  though  many 
of  them  wMe — ^I  refer  especially  to  the  Italian  Gari- 
baldians  rather  than  to  those  of  any  other  nation — 
underwent,  without  a  murmur,  for  the  cause  of  ItcUia 
Una,  and  that  unanointed  king  of  men,  Giuseppe  Ga- 
ribaldi; nor  is  it  any  part  of  my  purpose  to  dwell 
on  that  at  present    Neither  does  everybody  know 
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t:iit,  Yith  all  the  'rivas  V  and  all  tlie  mad  enthusiasm 

ia  ^Tow  of  Gwibaldi  and  freedom  in  Naples,  there 

wu  then,  m  there  is  now,  a  strong  Bourbon  party 

— iLstiog  the  Piedmonteso  to  the  death;  ay,  tenfold 

Etpoager  than  newspaper  readers  wot  of — ready  to 

uie  ad?aQtage  of  the  least  opportunity  for  reaction  in 

}^)le8.  Breiybody  does  not  know,  either,  the  many 

petty  jeakrasies  (any  of  which  might  just  then  have 

bera  fainghi  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to 

thecftoae)  existing  between  the  officers  of  the  Qari- 

lalJiao  amgr,  which  nothing  but  Gen.  TUrr's  savoir 

jcJn  ud  Garibaldi's  sweetness  of  disposition  could 

p&^ly  hare  allayed.   This  was  one  dark  side  of  the 

campaign  ci  186Q.     See  another. 

0&  the  8th  of  NoTember  1860,  after  Capua  had 

niTcodered;  after  the  Sardinians  had  taken  posses- 

L.Q  thereof,  and  installed  themselves  in  the  city  of 

Naplfli  also;  after  Garibaldian  volunteers  had  been 

i^gusly  mubbed,  as  far  as  was  safely  practicable, 

bjr  the  Piedmontese  incoming  heroes  ;  after  Victor 

EmmaTiael  as  a  king,  and  Garibaldi  as  a  subject  in 

as  old  red  shirt,  had  entered  the  Church  of  San 

Goouio,  oC  bIood-Iii|uefying  notoriety,  together;  after 

3£  Boimer  of  back-stair  dirty  work,  and  tortuous 

pr^tkal  'double  shuffle,'  the  ex-Bictator  of  the  Two 

^iales,  the  day  following  the  said  visit  to  the  shrine 

4  Sio  QeDnaro,  left  Naples.    Those  who  saw  him 

:•*  iviy  that  dull  morning  on  board  the  *  Washing- 

^'  win  not  easily  forget  the  scene,  nor  the  feeling 

3  QgBDdered  in  i^e  minds  of  many  men  who  would 

^  died  their  blood  like  water  at  one  gesture  of 

'jmboldi's  hand.    As  the  '  Washington'  steamed  out 

to  Bea^  de^  and  hearty  were  the  muttered  curses  on 

^  new  dynasty.    Victor  Emmanuel  had  received, 

at  the  hands  of  the  fanner  of  Caprera,  nine  millions 

'-^  new  sabjects.     Yet  (xaribaldi  was  allowed  to  leave 

tbe  bay  of  Naples  without  one  gun  firing  a  parting 

idvU  in  his  honour.    As  he  left,  the  booming  of  the 

inning  guns  was  heard  saluting  the  rising  sun  and 

Victor  Kmuianoel !   These  things  are  remembered  yet 

i^  Xaples,  and  the  memory  of  them  stifles  many  a 

'nra'  for  /{  Jie  Oaiantuojno, 

Come  we  now  to  Aspromonte,  and  the  doings  of 
ist  ill-atarred  day,  in  September  18G2,  when  Gran- 
's—ill-advised in  his  efforts  to  free  Rome  from 
Uiocubus  of  an  effete  Pi^wl  Government — ^was  shot 
■^^awn  by  the  buUeta  of  the  Piedmontese  free  men 
pposed  to  him,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Signer 
Crban  Hatazzi,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  Napoleon 
^~-cz*Gaibaiiajno  of  yean  gone  by,  ex-President  of 
•^  French  B^rabHc  '  one  and  indivisible,'  originator 
'  the  coup  <rst<U,  victor  of  Magenta  and  Solferino, 
Qcocter  of  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  and  annexer  of 
*=*^>y.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  as  well  that  the 
B<3saglieri  bullets  flew  like  haU  that  day,  till  Gari- 
|uldi  vas  bleeding  and  a  prisoner.  Had  Garibaldi 
^Gi  allowed  to  go  on,  he  might  perhaps  have  failed; 
f,  vhat  in  Ratazzian  ideas  was  more  awful  still, 
^e  embroiled  the  Saidiniaa  and  French  Govem- 
^^*^  God  only  knows.  But  one  fact  remains,  and 
ItalVg  heart  feehi  it— Victor  Emmanuel  had  no  right 
^  take  upon  himself  the  reins  of  goremment,  if  he 
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were  not  prepared  to  merit  the  title  of  '  King  Honest 
Man,'  given  him  by  Italy.  That  'Home  or  Death!' 
— Garibaldi's  cry — received  the  King  of  Italy's  moral 
support,  all  who  know  the  real  character  of  Victor 
'lEmmanuel  know  weU.  Ere  Marsala,  in  1860,  Victor 
Emmanuel  apparently  threw  cold  water  on  Garibaldi's 
plans,  and  then  backed  and  profited  by  them*  Had 
not  Garibaldi  groimds  for  expecting  the  like  again  in 
1862? 

The  <  amnesty'— too  tardily  granted,  and  naturally 
enough  refused  by  Garibaldi — ^has  made  Victor  Em- 
manuel more  unpopular  than  ever.  The  lickspittle, 
Napoleonic  toadyings  of  lUtazzi  have  set  against  him 
not  only  the  Garibaldian  and  Mazzinian  famous — 
and,  remember,  the  two  parties  are  quite  distinct — 
but  have  alienated  from  him  the  love  of  all  the  truest 
and  most  earnest  hearts  in  Italy  beside.  From  Pola 
to  Capri,  there  is  not  one  true  Italian  who  would  not 
rather  be  in  Garibaldi's  place — a  wounded  cripple — 
than  on  the  thorny  seat  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 

Look  at  the  state  of  Naples  now.  What  is  there? 
Brigandage,  as  the  Piedmontese  call  a  fact  which  ia 
something  far  more  deadly  than  mere  unorganised 
plunderings;  internecine  hatreds;  jealouaies  innumer- 
able; fifty  q>lit-up  political  parties,  ready  to  fly  at 
each  other's  throats.  There  is  the  Muratist  faction, 
ripe  for  revolt  and  French  intrigue;  the  old  Absol- 
utist party,  crouching,  cowardly,  but  ready  any  mo- 
ment for  whatever  butchery  and  rascality  may  be  put 
in  hand.  There  is  militating  against  Victor  Emman- 
uel's ever  holding  Naples  in  peace  this  fact — that 
the  two  races,  Piedmontese  and  Neapolitan,  are  pro- 
bably more  opposed  to  each  other  in  every  thought, 
feeling,  and  interest,  than  any  other  two  races  in  such 
close  relations  on  earth.  The  Neapolitan— debased 
as  he  is — detests  and  despises  the  stem  noMem 
Piedmontese,  whom  he  calls  in  his  everyday  talk — 
spitting  on  the  floor  meanwhile — a  savage  and  a 
goUred  idiot.  The  Piedmontese  looks  upon  the  Nea- 
politan in  much  the  same  way  as  the  late  East  India 
Company's  officers  regarded  the  natives  of  India;  with 
quite  as  good  reasons.  Neapolitan  trade,  too,  has 
greatly  suffered  under  Piedmontese  sway.  The  influx 
of  brisk,  bustling  Genoese  traders  into  Naples  of  late 
has  put  the  lounging,  idle  Neapolitan  quite  out  of  his 
stride;  and  the  latter  suffers  by  such  competition. 
The  cruelties — and  these  have  been  veiy  many— of 
the  Piedmontese  rigimef  m  nowise  improve  the  case. 

Turn  to  Venice.  The  Venetians  hate  Victor  Em- 
manuel as  they  love  Garibaldi.  II  Jte  Cfalantuamo, 
say  they,  has  deceived  them.  Is  Venice  forgotten? 
they  are  ever  asking  bitterly.  The  iron  heels  of 
Austria's  soldiers  stiU  clatter  on  the  pavement  of 
St.  Mark's.  Are  all  promiseB  of  emancipation  but 
idle  breath?  Is  Victor  Emmanuel  merely  a  vassal 
of  Napoleon  IIL? 

In  Piedmont,  popular  as  is  the  bluff  son  of  Charles 
Albert,  there  is  nevertheless  a  strong  ultra-national 
party,  who  hate  him  for  ceding,  two  years  ago,  the 
heritage  of  Ids  ancestors— beautiful  Savoy— ^to  a  Bo- 
naparte. I  heard  the  two  cursed  together;  my  inter- 
locutor spoke  a  paioU  in  which  French  predominated. 
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That  Ganbaldi  is  no  statesman,  is  obvious.  Perhaps 
God  does  not  make  statesmen  ont  of  such  honest  clay 
OS  his.  Que  acais-je?  as  said  old  Montaigne.  That  the 
patriot's  dream  touching  the  independence  and  unit^;^ 
of  Italy  will  never  be  realised  in  our  day,  if  ever,  I 
sadly  believe.  Victor  Emmanuel  is  not  the  man  for 
the  situation,  now  that  the  Titan  brain  of  Cavour  is 
at  rest.  Italy  wiU  never  forgive  the  Piedmontcse  for 
Aspromonte— foolish  as  Garibaldi  may  have  been  there 
to  tempt  fate.  Louis  Napoleon  wiU  never  suffer  aU 
Italy  to  become  one  united  kingdom.  If  Victor  Em- 
manuel secured  Rome  on  the  withdrawal  of  French 
bayonets,  some  other  French  annexation  scheme  would 
inevitably  dog  the  heels  of  such  a  possession.  Lately 
it  was  Savoy  and  Nice;  then  it  would  be  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  or  perhaps  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or 
more  probably  such  a  tract  of  territory  as  would  put 
the  French  within  an  hour  and  a-half  of  the  gates  of 
Turin.  The  public  has  lately  learned,  on  the  authority 
of  a  writer  in  Blaclicood  doubtless  well  *  posted-up," 
that,  *  On  Tuesday  the  15th  of  May — ^we  can  state — 
Lord  Cowley  was  sent  for  to  the  Tuileries,  where  he 
found  the  Emperor  attended  by  his  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign Afiairs— M.  de  ThouveneL  The  Emperor  said 
"  It  was  necessary  there  should  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  "part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  to 
the  change  which  Garibaldi's  expedition  (to  Naples) 
might  effect  in  the  policy  of  France.  He  had  frankly 
warned  the  Sardinian  Government  of  the  consequences. 
The  principle  which  he  had  recently  laid  down  (in  the 
case  of  Savoy  and  Nice)  must  again  be  applied,  in  the 
event  of  further  annexations  being  made  to  Sardinia. 
The  balance  of  power  again  disturbed,  must,  in  the 
case  of  France  at  least,  again  be  redressed  by  the 
territorial  extension  of  the  Empire.  The  warning 
which  he  had  giyen  to  the  Sardinian  Government  he 
would  now  give,  to  Her  Majesty's.  He  was  anxious 
that  there  should  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  his 
policy  and  intentions. " '  Cassandra-like  croakings  are 
generally  unpopular,  and  seldom  believed.  But  it 
needs  no  Cassandra  to  foretell  that  a  breach  between 
France  and  Sardinia,  a  probable  imbroglio  between 
England  and  France  consequent  thereon,  and  a  gene- 
ral European  war,  are  any  day  on  the  cards — should 
the  French  march  out  of  Rome,  the  Piedmontese 
march  in;  and  should  Lo^is  Napoleon  thereon  demand 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  Naples,  Sicily,  or  a  tract  of 
country  extending  from  the  last  acre  of  French  ground 
in  Savoy  up  to  or  beyond  Susa.* 

In  the  meantime,  like  Duriarte  in  the  cave  of 
Montesinos,  all  we  can  say  is,  *  Patience;  and  shuffle 
the  cards. '  That  the  knave  for  some  time  will  always 
turn  uppemost,  is  certain.  That,  so  long  as  Ratazzi 
continues  in  power,  Italian  freedom  is  but  a  hollow 
phantom,  is  equally  so.  That,  so  soon  as  Garibaldi 
shall  have  recovered  the  use  of  his  limb  and  his 
health  (that  is,  in  the  event  of  Rome's  being  then 
held  by  the  French,  which  is  perhaps  improbable), 
we  shall  bear  his  cry,  *Rome  or  Deathr  with  or 
without  Victor  Emmanuel — ^taken  up  this  time  by 

•  The  pus  of  SoM,  ftbont  thirty  mUes  from  Turin,  opening 
Its  defile  at  the  foot  of  the  Oottlan  Alpe,  in  bygone  years  ob- 
.talned  the  name  of  *  La  Chiaoe  dltoHa,'  or '  The  Key  of  Italy.* 


millions  of  Italians — is  as  certain  as  that  fire  bums 
or  gunpowder  explodes  at  a  lighted  torch.  Then  vra 
may  have  a  chance  of  seeinc  the  Austriana  driven 
out  of  Venice;  and  the  Papal  temporal  power — that 
*  ghost  of  old  Rome,  sittine  crowned  on  the  grave 
thereof,'  to  borrow  Hobbes  striking  figure — as  a 
thing  of  nought.  But,  alas!  Europe  ere  now  has 
seen  a  Pope  driven  out  of  Rome  by  Aench  bayonets, 
only  to  be  brought  back  once  more  at  the  tail  of 
them.  French  plunderers  ere  now  have  robbed  Venice 
of  her  five  brazen  gates — ^the  pride  of  the  city — and 
stuck  them  up  in  Paris.  We  may  see  the  like  again 
ere  we  die;  and  an  cJEchange  of  I^*ench  for  Austrian 
oppressors  would  be  but  cold  eomfort  to  the  Vene- 
tians. 

The  greatest  hope  of  Italian  unity  lies  not  in  pow- 
der and  shot,  strong  arms,  and  stout  hearts;  but  in 
the  spread  of  education  and  the  force  of  knowledge. 
Centuries  of  spiritual  darkness  and  political  poco- 
curanteism — if  I  may  coin  the  word  for  the  nonce- 
have  done  despots'  work  too  welL  *  Light !  more  light ! ' 
is  now  Italy's  cry.  Let  but  the  pen  help  the  sword 
of  freemen.  Then  may  Italian  unity  d&  something 
more  than  a  chimera — a  political  Moloch  demanding 
the  sacrifice  of  the  best  young  blood  in  the  country. 
Then  may  Cavour's  dreams  l^  realised  in  some  part; 
and  Italy,  if  not  united  in  one  great  monarchy,  oe  at 
least,  with  her  several  federal  republics,  free  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  But  blood  must  flow,  hearts 
must  ache,  and  political  Tartuffes  live,  lie,  and  pass 
away  ere  that  shall  be.  God  is  hastening  that  hoar 
in  his  own  good  time,  though  men's  error -blinded 
eyes,  and  impatient  hearts  burning  hot  within  them, 
warp  their  judgments,  and  make  many  of  Italy's 
wisest  men  but  sorry  political  atheists.  How  can 
this  article  be  better  closed  than  in  Milton's  noble 
words  in  the  *  Aroopagitica,'  addressed  to  the  Par- 
liament of  England  m  1644,  and  none  the  less  ap- 
plicable to  Italy  now? — *  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind 
a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  hcnelf  like  a 
strong  man  aner  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks.  Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  renewing  her 
mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at 
the  full  mid-day  beam;  purging  and  unsealing  her 
long-abused  sight  at  the  fountam  itself  of  heavenly 
radiance;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flock- 
ing birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flut- 
ter about,  amazed  at  what  she  means.' 

W.  B.B.& 


StTMMEH  AND  WINTER. 

BaioHT  summer  Is  going  to  leave  us— 
Dark  winter  Is  coming  to  grieve  ns; 

For  cold  wind  and  snow 

Will  steal  o'er  as  like  woe. 
And  of  the  gay  sunshine  bereave  us. 

The  flowers  bend  their  knees  and  are  sighing, 
ConsninptiTe,  like  fond  maidens  dying; 

The  birds  that  rejoice 

With  a  musical  voice 
No  more  'mong  the  groves  shall  be  flying. 

The  streamlets  shall  cease  to  meander 
That  now  o'er  their  bright  channels  wander; 

All  things  that  were  fair 

WHl  look  barren  and  bare, 
And  Nature  be  reft  of  its  grandeur. 

But  darker  by  far  is  that  sorrow 

That  cannot  from  hope's  treasure  borrow 

One  ray  of  delight, 

Either  noonday  or  night, 
Bnt  wakes  to  its  troubles  each  morrow.        ^  ^- 
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OP  CHILDREN. 

PABT  riBST. 

Sisci  era  I  was  mjrself  a  little  child 


I  have  been 

dearly  food  of  little  children— passionately  and,  as  I  have 
scaetimes  been  inclined  to  think,  almost  foolishly  and 
HdicQloiisIj  fond  of  them,  beyond  even  my  tender  ad- 
mitted privilege  as  a  woman,  and  more  lately  a  mother.  I 
ispfOBB  it  mnst  be  constitutional,    I  mnst,  I  think,  havq 
bcEQ  bom  so,  as  some  people  are  bom  poets;  for  I  can 
TcTj  distinctly  remember  that  about  the  age  of  four  or 
£7e  I  had  begnn  to  develope  a  quite  scientific  interest 
a  babies.    Certain  of  my  immature,  childish  speculations 
abciit  them  I  can  recall,  and  might  here  set  down,  did 
tk<j  seem  to  me,  at  this  date,  at  aU  profoand  and  impor* 
Uct  enough  to  deserve  a  formal  philosophic  statement. 
^(xm  people,  it  is  said,  are  bom  poets;  and  I  confess  if 
t^  ij  OM  gift  which  1  could  wish  had  been  dispensed  to 
ZB  at  my  birth,  it  is  this  divine  one  of  poetry;  including, 
u  ll  needs  must,  I  think,  when  given  in  any  really 
nis  and  noble  measure,  the  essential  sum  of  all  other 
hzjoa  nobilities.    But  the  planets,  when  I  came  into 
'^i  world,  did  not  please  to  be  thus  propitious;  and,  in- 
e.tiA  of  making  me  a  Sappho  or  a  Mrs.  Browning,  they 
lisiely  made  me  fond  of  babies  at  five;  and  gave  me,  dur- 
:^  all  my  life  after,  a  genuine,  inexhaustible  delight  in 
tiisjoy  and  the  innocence  of  childhood;  so  that  almost  by 
T^pOhy  with  it  I  can  share  it,  and  every  now  and  then, 
i>Bikging  the  arid  present,  can  run  back  to  live  for  a 
kk  {.gain  in  that  first  strange  brightness  of  the  world. 
'■^  me  say  Uiat  I  think  the  amende  was  not  amiss;  and 
^  if  ire  could  conceive  of  Shakspere  himself  as  a  mon- 
tu:  vbo  did  not  love  little  children  (how  tenderly  he  did 
'«^  ve/cfZ—do  we  not?— whenever  a  child  is  introduced  in 
ib  dnuBss),  I  don't  know  that  I  should  greatly  care  to 
^^2  lots  with  him,  if  I  could,  ^e  temptation  would,. 
i  idfldt,  be  something.   The  mereyame  would  not  indeed 
&t.j:b  tempt  me.     I  at  once  dLsmias  the  consideration  of 
i:  u  important  only  to  very  silly  or  very  young  people. 
^*  the  possession  of  a  nu^estic  and  unrivalled  intellect, 
%j)re  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  grand  con- 
iCiSicess  which  must  needs  more  or  less  have  attended 
i^i  the  almost  fierce  sensations  of  power,  tyrannous  and 
^iimphant,  nearly  of  necessity,  I  should  say,  involved  in 
C  Deiy  sod  habifenal  exercise  of  faculties  so  splendid  and 
'*iTut!    Surely  these  are  mighty  and  tempting  things; 
^:  somehow,  I  scarce  know  why,  I  feel  as  if  they  would 
fri^ktai  me  even  more  than  they  allured;  and  in  any  case, 
Theo  sharply  looked  into,  they  are  seen  to  be  merely  a  form 
ftl  K]f  glorification — ^in  some  sort  indeed  most  magnificent, 
lUyet  in  its  essence  most  pitiful,  as  every  form  of  selfish- 
t.ss  nut  be.  On  the  whole,  I  think' I  should  be  disposed 
'4  cry  ont,  on  oonsidsring  the  entire  matter — Keep,  O 
^aightiest  Poet  of  the  earth !  that  large  intelligence  without 
jvTs  (fox  the  person  who  does  not  love  children  cannot,  I 
^:lieTe,  truly  lovo  anything  else  whatever);  that  eye  which 
'•"h,  into  ^e  secret  of  the  world,  yet  is  needs  blind  to 
'-'•best  joy  of  it;--keep  them,  and  much  good  may  you 
'  i:  1  yon  have  got  of  them  in  the  long  run  1  For  m«,  I  will 
6</  tzmible  on  the  grass,  through  half  a  happy  summer's 
^7.  vith  my  little  Tom  and  Kitty  and  Maiy  hera,  and 
fitaiiserato  you  very  much  indeed,  most  mighty,  yet 
Ufst  hapless  Shakspere  1    This  little  game  of  romps  I  am 
'^^^P^  in  is  infinitely  more  to  my  mind  than  all  your 
f^^t  Hamlets  and  Othellos,  produced  on  these  most  sad 
-ti  heartless  terms.     Your  monopoly  of  your  Hamlets 
«^i  Othellos  seems  poor  to  me  and  even  frightful,  ex- 


cluding you  from  only  this  one  of  the  small  yet  priceless 
felicities  which  are  showered  like  manna  on  the  paths 
of  all  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  men.    I  envy  not 
your  form  of  greatness,  which  would  instantly  make  me, 
if  I  had  it,  too  lonely  and  too  wretched  to  live.    I  must 
needs  still  admire  you  muoh— having  dipped  in  yon,  now 
and  then,  a  little^but  I  pity  even  more  than  I  admire. 
Wherefore,  O  Poet!  depart,  and  disturb  us  at  our  romps  no 
more;  and  O  ye  small  and  teasing  chivalry! — who  can  never 
or  scarcely  ever  tease— charge  me  desperately  home;  and 
let  me,  from  this  grassy  moimd  here,  as  I  may,  repel  these 
frightful  attacks  !*  Will  the  kind  reader  be  kind  enough  to 
exert  his  imagination  a  little  here.  I  am  understood  to  be 
a  French  square;  and  a  thousand  bold  Britiah  dragoons, 
in  the  shape  of  this  one  very  small  boy  and  these  two 
smaller  girls,  are  rushing  devotedly  against  me— resolute 
to  break  me  or  to  die.    Bat  here  I  must  pause  to  explain 
somewhat.  My  Tommy,  for  a  creature  of  his  years  (scarcely 
quite  seven),  is  a  boy  of  most  bloodthirsty  dispositions  — 
his  martial  precocity  is  surprising,  and  his  great  delight 
is  in  "  playing  at  battles."    The  grandfather  of  the  ohild 
(not  yet  many  months  gone  from  us  in  his  mUd  and  ven- 
erable  age)  was  a  soldier  in  his  fiery  youth,  and  fought 
bravely  at  Waterloo  and  in  three  other  famous  fights.  The 
good  old  man— in  his  earlier  time,  I  have  heard,  rather 
given  to  be  reticent  on  such  topics — was  latterly  not  in- 
disposed to  recount  to  any  good  listener  the  story  of  his 
early  campaigns;  and  Tommy,  who  was  in  listening  in- 
defatigable, would  frequently  suffice  him  for  an  audience. 
The  old  veteran  and  his  little  grandchild,  whom  he  loved 
beyond  ailything  in  the  world,  would  often  go  about  in 
the  garden  together;  and  at  such  times— watching  them 
at  once  touched  and  amused— wo  oould  know,  by  an  oc- 
casional quick,  energetic  movement  of  the  staff  in  the  aged 
hand,  when  Waterloo  was  the  theme  of  discourse  between 
them.    In  this  way,  little  Tom  early  picked  up  a  stock 
of  military  knowledge  quite  unusual  at  his  years;  and  he 
practically  turns  it  to  account  by  compelling  little  Kitty 
and  Mary  and  me  to  play  fiercely  **  at  battles  "  with  him. 
Kitty  and  Mary,  I  can  see,  with  their  small,  feminine  in- 
stincts, do  not  quite  approve  or  understand  the  pastime; 
and  at  times  they  will  plead  pathetically  for  "  housekeep- 
ing'' or  the  like,  instead.  But  the  will  of  our  martial  hero 
>  is  strong;  and  commonly  it  carries  the  day.    Gk>nceivo  of 
me  therefore  now,  as  a  doomed  French  square,  exposed  to 
^he  terrific  attacks  of  these  murderous  British  dragoons. 
Like  a  gallant  French  square  as  I  am,  for  a  time  I  resist 
and  stoutly  hurl  back  my  assailants.    I  am  not  going  just 
yet  to  be  broken.  Presently,  however  (such  is  the  scheme 
of  battle  laid  out  and  sternly  insisted  on  by  my  dear  little 
Wellington  in  embryo),  my  resistance  grows  feebler  and 
feebler;  till  at  length  I  am  fairly  finished,  and,  lying  quite 
quiet  on  the  grass,  am  ridden  over  and  over  by  the  enemy. 
I  am  now  conclusively  broken,  and,  as  Tommy  says,  "sabred 
to  a  man"  (a  phrase  of  his  poor,  dear,  dead  grand&ther^s); 
and  a  great  yellow  lily  which  I  wear,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  French  eagle,  is  carried  off  in  triumph  by 
the  victor,  to  bo  deposited  in  Chelsea  Hospital  with  the 
other  trophies  of  the  fight.   Of  course  this  is  all  very  silly 
and  stupid;  yet  Tommy  extremely  delights  in  it;  and 
Kitty  and  Mary,  too,  delight,  though  with  preference 
expressed  for  "  housekeeping,"  and  ordering  of  dmners, 
&c.  as  sometimes  they  hear  their  mamma  do;  and  for 
me,  I  enjoy  it,  I  verily  believe,  more  than  any  of  my  little 
children,  and,  while  the  pleasant,  foolish  romp  proceeds, 
have  no  care  about  anything  else  in  the  world.    All  vain 
desires  and  dreams  are  dead  in  me;  and  particularly,  I  do 
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not  the  kaii  mni  to  be  the  aitihor  of  "  Hamlet"  and 
"  OtheUo;''  or  eren— whiaih  might  be  more  in  my  wonutn'a 
way-^a  poeteia  like  poor,  dead,  great  Mn.  Browning. 
It  is  quite  enough  fmM  for  me  to  find  myielf  the  happy 
mother  of  these  three  famous  little  children.  For,  of 
eonrae,  these  children  in  their  way  are  famona;  and  I 
-know  that  in  the  famiUeB  abont  they  enjoy  a  madi  wider 
popularity  than  their  poor  foolish  mother,  as  I  greatly 
fear,  is  like  to  aoqoire  by  writing  of  them.  Bnno  precisely 
this  terrible,  bloody  play  originated,  I  nerer  oomld.  quite 
get  to  know.  The  dear  old  grandfather  (whom  I  snspeeted) 
always  assured  ns,  "  on  the  honour  of  an  c^d  soldier,'*  thai 
except  indirectly  by  means  of  '*'  his  stapid  old  stories,"  as 
he  called  them,  he  was  qnite  innocent  in  the  bosiness. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  if  the  little  sport  had  been 
the  derer  and  darling  inventioii  of  his  own  aged  military 
brain,  he  wonld  not  hare  been  more  enrionsly  proud  of 
it.  Smiling  placidly,  he  would  sit  in  his  garden-chair  in 
the  sun,  and,  with  a  really  keen  sddier's  interest,  would 
sapefintend  the  operations.  OeoaaionaUy,  eren,  he  would 
in  person  oi^anise  the  assinlt;  would  marriial  the  British 
dragoons  in  front  of  him;  and,  after  a  brief  address,  sAofrf 
to  them~in  tones  strangely  decayed  from  those  which  of 
old  rang  out  upon  the  roar  of  battle— to  "  ehaige  "  these 
rascally  French.  Once  I  remember  he  essayed,  as  he 
phrased  it,  to  "  sound  a  recall  "—Mowing  it  on  his  two 
great  gaunt  hands  as  a  bugle.  It  was  a  poor,  helpless, 
quavering,  decrepit  attempt;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we 
all  mott  irrererently  laughed  at  it.  The  old  man  Joined 
heartily  in  the  mirth,  and  admitted  his  music  a  failure. 
It  was  all  the  fault  of  the  bugle,  he  said;  which  was  got 
teiribly  stupid,  and  cracked,  and  worthless,  and  quite 
old.  Throughout  the  whole  business,  the  exultation  of 
the  old  man  in  the  prowess  displayed  by  that  frightful, 
fieiy  dragoon,  favourite  little  Tommy,  his  grandson  (the 
other  two  troops  were  always,  by  oomparison,  ineffective 
and  dightly  deficient  in  /Am),  was,  I  think,  as  dear  and 
absurd  a  sight  as  one  need  ever  wish  to  see  on  a  happy 
summer's  day.  What  espeeiaUy  amused  me  in  the  boy— 
shall  I  sillily  say,  ddighied  me?— and  positively  trantported 
grandpapa,  was  the  fierceness  of  his  protest,  if  ever  it  was 
proposed,  to  arrange  that  I,  Um  tquariy  should  be  Briiitk, 
and  the  three  small  dragoons  Frenchmen,  and,  in  fact, 
euircuHen,  Bather  than  consent  to  such  an  ignominy, 
Tom  would  have  been  oontent  to  forego  the  "  battles  "  al- 
together, and  take  up  with  some  other  game  despised  in 
his  heart  as  effeminate.  In  vain  did  I  uxge  that  on  the 
famous  day  of  Waterloo  this  was  re^kUy  the  manner  of  It. 
The  point  seemed  of  no  weight  whatever  with  him.  Again, 
on  my  once  inquiring  of  my  young  patriot  hero,  in  a  seri- 
ous and  jiKut-vexed  manner,  why  it  was  constantly  I,  the 
poor  square,  that  was  to  suffer  this  terrible  doom  of  being 
Ptmeh,  and  never  he,  the  dragoon,  the  creature  had  the 
insolenoe  to  reply  that,  as  I  was  '*  only  a  woman,"  it  could 
not  much  matter  to  me/  but  for  Mm,  (Heaven  bless  my 
dear,  brave,  obstinate  little  Knglishman,  of  fall  six  years 
old  1)  the  disgrace  would  be  quite  too  dreadful!  For  this 
sad  impertinence  to  his  mother,  I  regret  to  say  he  received 
from  his  wicked  grandpapa  a  whole  half-crown  on  the 
spot;  and  the  old  gentleman,  for  days  after,  told  the  story 
with  inifauie  glee  to  every  one  who  came  ^bout  the  house. 
When  our  dear  old  grandfather  died — passing  out  of  life 
quite  softly— and  was  laid  away  in  the  earth  from  us  for 
ever,  there  was  an  end  as  you  may  guess,  for  a  time,  of 
our  "playing  at  battles.''  But  soon,  with  the  strange 
touching  heartlessness  of  a  child— is  it,  indeed,  heartless- 
ness  in  children;  or  only,  alas!  that  in  these  matters,  as  in 


all  else,  they  are  so  much  more  artless  and  honest  than  we! 
— the  boy  began  to  bethink  him  of  his  old  sport,  and  was 
eager  to  commence  it  anew.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
in  such  cases  of  loss  we  are  sometimes  too  apt,  in  what  is 
really  a  sort  of  wilful  pride  of  grief,  to  prolong  artifidsDy 
the  regrets  to  which,  in  the  mere  mercy  of  God  and 
of  Nature— accepted  as  it  seems  to  be  intended— a  nar- 
rower limit  is  assigned.  By  process  natural  and  tender 
as  that  by  which  presently  the  grass  grows  green  over 
the  first  nnsightlineas  of  the  grave,  comfort  is  appointed  to 
steal  on  every  stricken  human  heart.  I  ventora  to  say  it  is 
not  good  in  anything  to  put  it  determinedly  away  from  us. 
I  sorrowed  truly  for  the  old  man  whom  we  had  all  so  loved, 
with  such  gentle  sorrow  as  we  use  for  those  who  hnvo 
dropped  thus  utterly  ripe  from  the  tree;  but  I  did  not  see, 
after  a  day  or  two,  why  I  might  not  play  with  my  children. 
And  in  doing  so,  I  did  not  very  long  resist  the  importu- 
nities of  little  Tommy  that  his  favourite  "battles"  should 
be  resumed.  It  occurred  to  me  that— in  relation  to  the 
dear  old  man  who  had  been  taken  from  ns— it  was  better 
for  me  and  for  my  children  to  choose  the  one  sport  of  all 
in  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  remembered,  than,  as  it 
were,  to  hide  him  away  from  us  in  some  other,  wherein 
the  memory  of  him  could  have  no  part.  It  also  occnrred 
to  me  (will  the  reader  excuse  the  remark,  which  is  made 
in  no  spirit  of  levity,  but  with  a  fuU  sense  of  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  mysteries  with  which  it  brings  us  in  contact  ?) 
that  if  the  old  man  could  still  in  the  spirit,  by  some 
strange  possibility,  be  looking  at  ns,  tmdoubtedly  it  would 
best  please  him  to  find  us  going  on  Just  as  before.  Still, 
the  first  time  I  found  myself  again  on  my  little  mound  of 
grass  figuring  as  the  old  French  square,  it  was  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  sad  reluctance,  and  a  little  pang  of 
something  like  self-reproach,  which  my  reason  told  me 
was  idle.  The  empty  garden-chair  still  standing  there, 
whence  the  quaint  old  *'  word  of  command"  was  not  now 
to  issue  any  more  for  ever,  brought  the  tears  throngiog 
to  my  eyes.  That  one  poor,  helpless  performance  on  the 
mimic  bugle;  and  the  glad  laughing  we  had  all  had  over 
it  together,  struck  back  upon  and  touched  me  strangely. 
^e  French  square,  in  a  word,  was  on  this  day  scareely 
in  a  condition  to  resist,  and  quite  unworthy  of  its  ancient 
reputation.  I  broke  up  the  little  game,  with  which  I  could 
not  proceed;  and,  gathering  my  three  little  creatures  round 
me,  told  them  that  in  all  this  eager  play  of  '* battles'' 
they  must  try  never  to  guUe  forget  the  dear  old  grandpapa 
who  had  loved  them  all  so  tenderly,  and  used  many  a  time 
to  play  it  along  with  them;  and  that  even  when  they  grew, 
as  I  hoped  they  might,  to  be  old,  old  people,  like  myself, 
it  would  be*  very  uiUind  and  unffratefvl  if  they  did  not 
tcmetimet  remember  him.  We  have  done  a  good  many 
battles  since  theii,  and  fought  them  with  various  degrees 
of  sjMrit.  Still,  I  seem  to  have  remarked  that,  since  the 
day  on  which  the  poor,  feeble  French  square  broie  sud- 
denly thus  of  its  own  accord,  and  proceeded,  with  tears 
in  its  eyes,  to  deliver  such  a  sweet,  sad,  serious,  and  solemn 
lecture  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  suggest,  the  fighting  has 
been  on  the  whole  leas  fierce;  and  Tommy,  in  his  "  charge," 
has  only  at  fiery  intervals  exhibited  the  full  recklessness 
of  his  former  valour. 

Ipurpoted,  in  beginning  this  little  paper,  to  discoturso 
easily  concerning  children  in  general,  and  their  pure  per- 
fection and  delightfulness;  their  strange,  quaint  wisdom 
and  shrewdness;  and  the  irresistible  little  winning  ways 
by  which  they  find  their  entrance  into  every  heart.  What 
I  have  done,  I  find,  is  to  discourse  wholly  ooncemlng  my- 
self and  my  own  chUdrtn—rery  stupidly,  as  many  will 
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thiat  And  the  oddity  of  the  thing  is  this,  that  at  start- 
iq;  I  poiiiiTel J  did  sot  intend  to  write  om  wcrd  about 
tb«se  three  predons,  partionlar  children.    So  far  as  I  re- 
Dember,  it  was  really  part  of  my  scheme  to  avoi4  doing 
b;  ud  to  be  quite  general  and  impersonal  in  my  modes 
of  pfaikaophising.  It  seems,  then,  I  am  merely  a  mother; 
itA  ao  wiier  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe  when  these  three 
litUe  penotts  are  eonoemed,  and  their  importance  to  the 
vorid  at  krga.    I  would  not  have  it  snpposed,  howerer, 
that,  loTing  my  own  children  as  I  do,  and  must  and  ought 
to  do,  man  dearly  than  all  others,  I  allow  them  an  utter 
Booopoly  of  my  regard.    As  before  I  had  any  children 
of  oj  own,  or  dreamed  of  having,  the  love  of  children 
vu  quick  and  urgent  within  me,  so  that  my  chiefest  joy 
wu  food  in  the  society  of  the  small  people;  so  now  my 
lore  of  than,  though  no  doubt  fondert,  as  it  should  be, 
ttboDe^  by  no  means  sererely  restricts  itself  there,  but 
ii  tiMQSsdiffosed  as  from  a  centre.    Preferring  the  com- 
piBj  of  my  own  diUdren,  I  can  yet,  on  dooasion,  make 
BiTielf  Toy,  yerj  happy  with  the  dear  little  children  of 
odttii.   Wherever  Uiere  is  a  little  child,  there  is  for  me 
aa  object  of  interest.    Dirty,  ragged  urchins  in  the  gutter 
-MdaloDs  and  happy  in  their  ingenious  manufactures  of 
atad-I  do  not  often  look  at  as  I  pass  without  some  little 
toodi  of  tenderness  in  my  heart.    Poor  little  wretched 
ttereliiifs,  entreating  a  copper  of  me  wherewith  to  pur- 
ely "asoone,"  are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  get  one,  and 
ikag  witb  it  a  mother's  unspoken  blessing.  It  has  always 
was!  to  BM  a  dreadfully  <Uqi>  thing  in  mendicants  to 
i&^im  begging  by  means  of  these  small  deputies.   Who 
telai  a  heart  and  a  halfpenny  can  avoid  the  surrender 
^  Ae  Utter  to  the  little  pitiful  appeal?    Political  econo- 
c*  aanre  us,  I  know,  that  the  effects  upon  society  of 
^^^^paee  so  bestowed  are  frightf  nl.    As  to  this,  I  really 
CDDotkttow  or  mach  care  to  inquire.  As  a  woman,  I  have 
^parQeges,  neither  of  which  shall  I  easily  be  induced 
to  iang^    The  one  is,  to  love  little  children  as  dearly 
tterv  I  please;  the  other,  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
poBdpks  of  Political  Economy.  A  sdence  which  severely 
pnidiiis  me  from  giving  suooonr  to  a  starving  child,  just 
>te  the  Bse  and  age  of  my  darliiig  little  Tommy  at 
^»Btt,  ii  perhaps  a  very  deep  and  good  science;  but,  as  a 
CSiziitian  woman  and  mother,  I  do  not  find  that  it  much 
^'wena  me.    The  *'  soone''  beaeeched  for  by  the  child  is 
pcrkpa,  as  you  say^  if  interpreted  with  due  rigour,  merely 
*^i^  for  the  wretched  parent.    It  may  be  so;  but  am 
I.  u  dear  Charles  Lamb  says,  in  his  delightful  essay  on 
"Ofaimoey  Sweeps,"  to  "  dig  into  the  bowels  of  unwel- 
eoae  tmth  in  order  to  save  a  halfpenny  f    The  "  saving 
ef  the  halfpenny,"  I  suspect,  is  a  considerable  part  of  the 
F^Soaopfay  of  this  great  question.    Political  Economy  at 
tirb  point  defines  itself  to  my  mind  pretty  strictly  as  a 
«me  economy  of  coppers.    Loving  children  thus  dearly 
a  I  do—end  have  always  done,  and  shall  never,  I  trust, 
eetse  do:ng->it  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  that  out  of 
^  mere  love  of  them  I  would  try  to  write  them  a  little 
^»  with  a  view  to  their  amusement  and  instruction. 
u  I  reaQy  could  do  anything  to  amuse  and  perhaps  in- 
ovt  them,  do  I  not  surely  owe  it  to  the  little  people 
^  iH  my  life  long  have  been  amusing  and  instructing 
•<f  Certably  I  think  I  shall  try.  And,  adopting  the  old 
fv^Pfoved  form  of  fable^than  which  there  is  none  yet 
^«&ted  more  delicate  in  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
I     ^  duldiih  intelleet-I  ahall  caU  my  little  tale  for  Uttle 
l^k  *Tbe  Trials  ol  Little  Kitty  Blackbird:  A  Story 
tf  Wadded  life.' 
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THE  BRITISH  GOLONIEa 

A  GONTROYXBST  has  recently  sprung  up  in  this  coun- 
try  as  to  the  propriety  of  emancipating,  from  home 
control  at  least,  those  parts  of  our  Ck)lomal  Empire 
which  have  manifested  sufficient  capacity  for  self-gov- 
enunent.  Philosophers  who  advance  the  enfranchise- 
ment theory  maintain,  that  while  emancipation  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the 
peoples  involved,  it  would  at  the  same  time  benefit 
the  mother  country  to  the  extent  of  her  yearly  ex- 
penditure in  support  of  these  Colonies,  ^e  conclu- 
sion therefore  is,  that  as  emancipation  would  be  on 
act  of  common  justice  as  well  as  a  proper  act  of  eco- 
nomy, the  great  dependencies  ought  to  be  freed  from 
the  leading-strings  of  the  old  country. 

There  is  some  cunning  displayed  in  thd  maimer  in 
which  these  propositions  are  combined.  The  sentence 
appears  to  be  constnicted  for  the  puipose  of  acting 
upon  the  highest  and  the  lowest  tribes  of  motives 
which  impel  men  to  action,  or  those  which  address 
their  sense  of  honour  and  their  sense  of  interest.  It 
is  easy  to  do  justice  when  the  act  is  an  immediate 
benefit.  There  is  little  merit,  however,  in  such  a 
Jow-bred  virtue.  It  is  the  virtue  which  worships  the 
gods  for  a  twopenny  loaf.  But  we  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  junction  of  these  propositions,  if  the 
inferences  which  they  naturally  suggest  were  true. 
From  the  assertion  that  emancipation  would  be  an 
act  of  justice,  one  might  very  naturally  imagine  that 
the  Colonies  had  demanded  to  be  released  from  the 
control  of  the  mother  country  and  been  refused.  This 
is  not  the  case.  We  are  not  aware  that  a  single  Bri- 
tish dependency  in  any  part  of  the  world  has  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  emancipated  from  parental  authority. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  from  the  voice  of  the 
colonists  themselves,  we  should  think  that  the  reiy 
contrary  was  the  fact.  They  are  perfectly  content — 
as  well  they  might  be — with  their  present  rational 
and  profitable  bondage.  Under  these  circumstances, 
to  free  them— or,  more  properly,  to  cast  them  off — 
would  be  an  entirely  gratuitous  proceeding,  and  a 
very  questionable  piece  of  political  wisdom.  Until 
any  Colony  clearly  and  unanimously  expresses  a  wish 
to  commence  the  game  of  empire  on  its  own  account, 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  true  and  only  defensible  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  to  maintain  the  present  healthy  re- 
lationship with  her  vast  Colonial  brood.  The  wing 
which  she  extends  over  them  is  a  shield  rather  than 
a  shadow;  for,  while  it  is  a  guarantee  of  safety,  it  does 
not  intercept  a  single  ray  of  light  or  degree  of  heat 
necessary  to  their  vital  development. 

It  is  assumed,  in  addition,  that  to  emancipate  par- 
ticular Colonies,  would  be  an  economical  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  countiy.  This  involves 
the  further  assumption  that  Britain  derives  from  her 
foreign  possessions  no  adequate  return — ^if  any  at  all 
— for  the  aid  and  protection  which  she  extends  to 
them.  For  argument's  sake,  it  might  be  admitted 
that  to  drop  the  Colonial  protectorate  would  save  a 
few  immediate  millions  of  money;  but  this  saving 
would  be  wretched  economy  if  ultimately  our  lack 
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of  authority  over  tlie  liberated  OolonieB  lost  us  sixty 
million  pounds'  worth  of  commercial  advantages.  Yet 
snch  losses  might  result  imder  two  possible  condi- 
tions. In  the  event  of  our  former  dependencies  falling 
a  prey  to  some  of  those  political  sharks  which  exhibit 
so  insatiable  an  appetite  for  territorial  empire;  or  in 
the  event  of  the  Colonies  themselves  becoming  narrow 
and  protective  in  their  commercial  policy; — ^for,  to 
fling  the  reins  entirely  into  any  Colony's  somewhat 
unpractised  hands,  would  certainly  expose  it  prema- 
turely >  to  the  vagaries  of  an  unballasted  imagination 
— it  might  start  on  the  proverbial  ride  to  the  fiend, 
or  allow  itself  to  be  gobbled  up  by  some  tmscrupulous 
pirate.  In  either  case,  in  addition  to  the  bitter  grief 
which  this  country  would  feel  at  such  catastrophes, 
our  material  loss  might  be  incalculable;  while  to  the 
Colony  itself  it  would  probably  amount  to  total  ruin; 
or  at  least  to  a  fatal  retardation,  and  very  likely  to 
an  emasculation  of  its  social,  commercial,  and  poli- 
tical growth.  But  such  a  result  ^ould  act  inimically 
in  another  important  direction.  It  would  seriously 
interfere  with,  if  not  entirely  shut  up,  the  stream  of 
immigration  from  the  mother  country — ^that  stream 
which  acts  like  a  healthy  drain,  as  it  flows  from  a 
densely-peopled  land;  and  like  a  blessed  current  of 
irrigation,  as  it  rolls  its  living  waves  into  the  unpeo- 
pled desert. 

In  the  controversy  to  which  we  have  thus  referred, 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  pro  and  the  anti- 
emancipation  policy  are,  or  were,  Goldwin  Smith, 
professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford,  and  Mr. 
Hermann  Merivale,  C.K  A  paper  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  on  the  *  Utility  of  Colonization,'  was  read 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge.  In  this  brief  but  comprehensive  pro- 
duction, the  potential  arguments  in  favour  of  main- 
taining our  Colonial  Empire — so  long  as  the  interests 
of  the  mother  country  and  her  different  dependencies 
are  one  and  the  same — are  set  forth  with  much  cabn- 
ness  and  force.  Population,  in  nearly  all  countries, 
doubles  in  25  years — a  rate  which  outstrips  consider- 
ably the  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  Nature 
demands  that  the  disproportion  between  subsistence 
and  population  should  be  diminished  to  the  proper 
level,  in  order  that  life  may  be  rendered  bearable. 
This  is  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways;  such  as  by  in- 
crease of  deaths,  or  by  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
subsistence  enjoyed  by  each  individual — ^which  is  just 
a  falling  off  in  the  general  well-being;  or  by  diminu- 
tion of  births  through  the  *  prudential '  check — which 
is,  generally  speaking,  by  fewer  and  later  marriages; 
or,  lastly,  by  emigration.  Throughout  Western  Europe, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  potato  disease  in  1845, 
population  has  increased  at  a  greatly  diminished  rate. 
In  Germany  and  France,  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  quite  msi^ificant;  while  in  the  United  Kingd6m 
of  Great  Britam  the  increase  since  1841  has  been  also 
small.  Population  in  IreLind  has  greatly  diminished; 
and  in  Scotland  there  has  been  very  little  advanca 
Any  increase  has  been  in  England  and  Wales.  During 
the  last  decennium,  the  natural  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  has  been  imder  ten  per  cent. ; 
that  of  Franco  something  under  four  per  cent.  Yet 
during  that  period,  EngkM  and  .Wales  have  sent  out 


immense  numbers  of  emicrant^;  and  France  none  at 
all — that  is,  her  trifling.loss  of  population  by  emi- 
gration is  fuUy  balan(^  by  accessions  from  with- 
out.   One  would  be  apt  to  imanne,  since  there  is  no 
emigration  in  France,  and  omy  four  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  population  during  a  whole  decennixmi, 
that  there  must  be  a  variety  of  adverse  causes  pre- 
venting tiiat  increase.     Yet,  curiously  enough,  the 
material  comfort  of  the  French  people  is  equal  to  that 
of  our  own;  the  mortality  in  France  e^^hibits  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish;  while  the  number  of  marriages 
appears  to  be  unaffected  either  wav — they  remain 
smgularly  stationary.     To  account  for  the  scarcely 
perceptible  rate  of  advance  in  the  French  population, 
we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  spring 
from  the  decreased  fertility  of  marriages.     It  follows 
that,  while  the  well-being  of  the  people  in  England 
and  France  is  nearly  eqiud,  and  does  not  diminish  if 
it  does  not  increase — ^it  resiiHs  from  strikingly  differ- 
ent causes.  To  secure  general  comfort,  by  contracting 
later  marriages  and  having  fewer  children,  is  not  a 
beautiful,  and  cannot  be  a  healthy,  mode  of  life. 
*The  English,'  says  Mr.  Merivale,  *can  enjoy  the 
s^e  result  without  putting  the  same  restraint  ou 
nature;  and  may  marry  aJmost  as  early  as  their 
forefathers  did,  although  they  live  much  longer.  Thia 
they  owe  in  great  measure^  though  not  wholly,  to  an 
established  emigration,  which  has  become  part  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country,- and  which  makes  provision 
for  nearly  one  child  in  six. '    Opinions  will,  of  course, 
differ  regarding  the  French  method  of  maintaining 
the  ratiomd  wdl-being,  by  sacrificing  a  portion  of  the 
reproductive  powers  of  their  peopl&    Few,  however, 
will  hesitate  to  yield  the  palm  to  that  nation  which 
can  escape  so  imnatural  a  sacrifice  without  losing  a 
particle  of  happiness.     Britain  undoubtedly  occupies 
that  remarkable  position;  and  it  is  principally  due  to 
the  *  enormous  advantage  of  continuous  and  there- 
fore reliable  emigration  as  an  outlet.' 

The  full  veJue  of  our  splendid  Colonies — Canada, 
Australia,  New -Zealand,  and  the  rest — ^will  appear 
in  the  light  of  these  facts.  It  is  maintained,  we  arc 
aware,  that  it  is  not  necessary  we  should  retain  large 
dependencies,  at  great  expense,  simply  that  they  may 
remain  open  fields  for  qur  surplus  population.  Under 
certain' conditions,  it  would  certainly  not  be  necessarj'. 
For  many  years,  the  United  States  of  America  were 
the  land  of  promise  to  the  vast  European  overflow  oi 
population.  But  *  the  great  receptacle  of  the  emigrants 
of  the  world,  the  great  refuge  of  the  poor,  the  great 
home  of  the  homekss,  the  great  field  for  the  adven- 
turous, is  closed;'  and  when  it  may  be  opened  again 
is  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  prophet.  At  present, 
neither  Federal  nor  Confederate  America  is  nkely  to 
attract  the  emigrant  The  superb  natural  advantages 
of  the  country  remain  the  same,  but  there  is  no  secu- 
rity. It  has  assumed  an  unfriendly  attitude  to  the 
whole  world,  and  is  a  standing  example  of  how  soon 
a  country,  once  the  Paradise  of  Paddies  as  of  other 
wanderers,  may  become  the  most  unprofitable  field 
for  emigrants  and  colonists. 

We  should  not  at  any  time  adWse  the  severance  of 
our  political  relationship  mth  any  of  our  Colonies; 
but  at  the  present  moment  we  should  especially  re- 
frain from  such  unwise  advocacy.  More  than  ever 
are  they  necessary  to  us;  and  perhaps  more  than  ever 
are  we  necessary  to  them.  If  America  is  at  present 
shut  to  the  great  European  surplusses,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  &ew-Zealand  are  quite  qualified  to  take 
the  whole  of  them.  Doubtless,  copious  streams  will 
flow  to  tiiose  regions;  and  we  regard  it  as  a  supreme 
advantage  that  the  mother  coimtry  of  all  these  mag- 
nificent lands  is  one  irom  whose  protectorate  no- 
thing can  emerge  but  the  blessings  of  freedom,  know- 
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ledge,  and  the  model  of  a  stable  goyenunent.  The 
vhole  disciusioii  may  be  summed  up  in  the  f  oUowing 
Tords:— *  Under  a  system  of  free  trade,  it  would  be 
immaterial  how  soon  a  colony  shook  off  the  dominion 
of  the  mother  conntiy  (or,  rather,  the  mother  country 
would  gain  through  a  reduction  of  expenditure),  if  the 
(fflandpated  colony  remained  equally  prosperous  and 
eqtuUy  friendly.  But  if  it  did  not;  if  its  advance  was 
checked  by  internal  insecurity;  if  it  became  actuated 
by  feelings  of  hostility;  if  it  fell  under  the  dominion 
Qt.  ormto  connection  with,  foreign  States;  if  it  adopted 
hogtile  tariflb  or  opposed  the  admission  of  our  emi- 
gnnts,  then  we  should  find  that  the  loss  of  the  colony 
v»  the  loss  of  an  economical  advantage.* 

To  these  wcnrds  we  can  add  nothing  out  the  solemn 
hupe  that  Britain  and  her  Colonies  may  remain  bound 
to  eadi  other  by  ties  both  of  interest  and  gratitude; 
aad  that  they  may  never  sever  themselves  &om  eac^ 
other,  except  for  me  imperial  and  sacred  purposes  of 
freedom.  M.  B. 

AU^T  RACHEL'S  STORY  {Continued). 
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Chapter  V. 
'Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Glenvoirnen,  I  received  a 
letter  from  home,  enclosing  one  from  Robert  Seymour. 
He  VIS  then  in  Rome.  Instead  of  responding  to  his  wish, 
t^  I  were  with  him  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  works  of 
ut  by  which  he  was  surrounded^  my  gase  tnmed  from  his 
^"Htorto  the  surrounding  scene,  whose  painter  was  Nature; 
^  I  envied  not  Robert  Seymour  amidst  the  ruinous 
pttdeor  of  Rome.  The  conduaion  of  his  epistle  interested 
seaoR  than  the  beginning.  In  it  he  mentioned  his  hav- 
Bi^freqaeiitly  encountered  the  two  sons  of  the  Chevalier 
^  St  George  durisg  their  stay  in  Rome.  How  my  heart 
^  while  reading  of  Prince  Charles  Edward ! 

""The  eldest  of  the  Stuarts,"  he  wrote,  "is  a  noble- 
loobsg  youth — tall  and  fair;  has  a  splendid  carriage;  and 
^^*f^  posssEsed  of  all  the  attributes  requisite  to  endear 
kscToeignto  his  people.  Often  have  I  thought,  while 
suing  on  his  striking  countenance,  how  much  you  would 
kfe  admired  him;  and  felt  almost  glad  you  were  not 
isere.  He  makes  so  many  Roman  ladies  captive  with  his 
fasdnatisg  manners,  that  you  might  have  proved  faith- 
^  to  one  who  is  counting  the  hours  until  he  can  break 
^  daina,  and  set  sail  for  England." 

'  Poor  JRohert  1  Lady  Macdonald  was  enchanted  to  hear 
*^  teooonts  of  her  darling  hero;  and  made  me  read  his 
<Wipiioa  until  she  had  it  indelibly  imprinted  on  her 
swBOfy. 

*0n  the  same  day,  after  dinner,  my  aunt  called  for  a 
'^^per  of  daret.  Raising  the  glass  in  her  hand,  she  gave 
f«^  with  suitable  solenmity,  the  loyal  toast,  **  His  Ma- 
I-^  the  King  i "  and  then  passed  it  over  a  decanter  of 
ntcr  fltaading  near  her.  '  *  Rachel,"  she  said,  smiling  at 
®y  bewildered  look;  "do  you  the  same." 

*  I  obeyed  mechanically. 
Are  you  aware  of  what  you  have  done  V* 

Ton  have  drank  the  health  of  the  king  who  is " 

^  she  again  passed  her  glass  over  the  deoanter.    "  Do 
?«Q  ufidentand  now  !  " 

' "  ^  JwJ"  I  replied,  laughing.  "  We  have  been  toasting 
*^  James,  who  is  at  present  over  the  water." 

Quite  right,  my  dear.   That  is  the  way  in  which  we 
J««*atea  toast  our  absent  sovereign.  But  let  us  not  forget 


'  So  saying,  my  aunt  threw  her  glass  into  the  fire.  I 
followed  her  example  with  such  alacrity  as  fully  testified 
my  loyalty  to  the  exiled  Stuarts.  Lady  Macdonald  seemed 
ddjghted  with  my  demonstration  in  favour  of  King  James; 
and  expressed  the  delight  she  should  have  in  introducing 
me  to  him  should  he  return  to  Scotland. 

' "  Ah,  my  dear !"  she  went  on,  "  had  you  only  stayed 
with  me  in  the  year  16— that  is,  supposiug  you  had  been 
alive— how  enchanted  you  would  have  beon  with  our 
sovereign's  affability!  I  mentioned  to  you  having  met 
with  him  at  Grandtully.  Well,  a  fine  ball  was  given  there 
in  his  honour.  According  to  the  express  desire  of  Sir 
James  Stuart,  the  gentlemen  came  attired  in  Highland 
costume;  while  the  ladies  were  arrayed  in  white— each 
wearing  a  tartan  scarf  over  her  left  shoulder,  and  a  white 
rose  in  her  hsir,  out  of  compliment  to  the  royal  guest.  It 
was  a  lovely  sight  to  behold  so  many  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  collected  round  their  monarch.  The  King  was 
deeply  affected  when  informed  by  Sir  James  that  even 
the  ladies  were  ready  to  die  in  his  causfi." 

' "  Would  we  were  on  the  throne ! "  he  repli^,  with 
emotion.  '*  Not  that  we  wish  to  possess  it  by  the  shedding 
of  such  noble  blood  as  flows  in  the  veins  of  those  here 
assembled,  but  that  we  might  have  it  in  our  x)ower  to 
recompense  those  loyal  subjects  who  have  declared  them- 
selves so  attached  to  our  person.  And,  should  that  happy 
day  arrive  when  James  may  with  truth  style  himself  the 
father  of  his  people;  then  shall  the  old  halls  of  Holyrood 
resound  with  gay  festivity,  and  a  grateful  King  confess 
how  much  he  owes  to  the  faithful  few  who  remained  firm 
and  true  in  his  darkest  hours  of  adversity." 

"  'We  knelt  and  kissed  his  hands  as  he  finiahed  speaking; 
and  aU  present  felt  that  to  die  for  such  a  monai^h  would 
be  an  enviable  fate.    Ah !  these  were  the  days,  Rachel  !'* 

' "  Now  aunt,"  I  said,  "  it  is  too  provoking  to  tell  me 
of  such  things,  when  you  know  how  I  long  to  see  a  similar 
scene,  and  the  little  probability  that  exists  of  my  desire 
being  gratified." 

' "  WeU,  well,  my  dear;  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  so 
exciting  a  theme.  But  how  well  you  yourself  would  look 
in  a  white  dress  and  tartan  scarf !  Now,  Rachel,  do  gratify 
me  in  one  thing.  Go  to  Ma<^:regor,  and  tell  her  to  bring  me 
the  dress  I  wore  at  Grandtully  in  the  year  '16— thirty  years 
sgo.   Just  think  of  that  i" 

'  In  compliance  with  my  aunt's  wishes,  I  left  the  room; 
and  shortly  returned,  followed  by  Hacgregor  bearing  an 
amplitude  of  lace,  white  feathers,  &c.  Lady  Macdonald's 
eyes  beamed  with  delight.  Taking  me  by  the  hand,  sho 
said,  *'  Now,  you  must  don  tlio  dress  I  wore  in  my  gay 
days;  and  we  shall  see  whether  Nature  intended  you  for 
an  English  or  Scotch  girl.  No  one  save  a  genuine  Scotch- 
woman knows  how  to  wear  a  tartan  scarf :  it  must  fall 
off  the  shoulder  with  an  easy  grace  never  likely  to  be 
acquired  by  a  foreigner." 

'  In  no  small  degree  amused  with  my  aunt's  whim  of 
transforming  me  into  a  fashionable  lady  of  thiriy  years 
back,  I  placed  myself  in  Macgregor^s  hands.  In  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes.  Lady  Macdonald  declared  my  dress 
perfect;  and  protested  I  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
being  considered  a  daughter  of  Caledonia. 

* "  Is  she  not,  Macgregor  ?  "—this  to  her  maid,  who  stood 
a  little  apart,  surveying  me  approvingly. 

*  "  Deed,  ma'am,  she  is.  I  have  all  along  been  wondering 
who  it  was  Miss  Sackville  reminded  me  of;  and  now  that 
I  see  her  dressed,  I  remember  it  is  the  portrait  of  Lady 
Lovat  which  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Castle  Frazer." 

'  "  She  certainly  is  not  unlike  her,"  observed  my  aunt 
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in  reply.  "Baohel/'  she  laid,  braghing,  "you  must 
MtMm  that  a  great  eomplimoiU  Lady  Lorat  was  oomited 
one  of  the  moit  beautiful  women  of  her  time.  Walk 
towardi  the  ^ooi  of  the  room,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
a  full^view  of  your  dran.    Now,  return/' 

'  As  I  once  more  approached  my  annt's  ehairi  ahe  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  solemnly,  "You  ate  vndoabtedly 
rery  handsome,  my  child ;  bat  be  not  vain.  Loneliness, 
like  oar  other  ponessionB,  is  the  gift  of  Ood;  therefore 
we  shoold  only  Taliie  it  as  such."  After  a  moment's 
silence,  she  observed,  *'  What  woold  Bobtrt  Seymour  asy 
could  he  see  yon  thus  ?*' 

*I  tamed  pale,  and  bit  my  lips. 

'  Lady  Macdonald  eyed  mo  keenly.  "  I  am  aaie  he 
would  admire  you  extremely,"  she  said. 

* "  Perhaps  he  might,"  I  replied,  coldly.  "  In  the  mean* 
while,  aunt,  allow  me  to  have  another  look  at  the  minla- 
tares." 

'She  opened  the  casket.  I  took  up  the  likeness  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward.  Long  I  gaaed  on  his  bewitching 
coantenance. 

'  "  Ah,  Bachel!"  said  my  aunt,  sighing,  '*  had  yoa  been 
a  prioeess,  you  might  have  been  our  future  queen." 

'  Not  being  a  princess,!  shut  the  miniature  hastily,  and 
turned  pettishly  away.  While  doing  so,  my  eyes  enooun- 
tered  my  own  figure  in  a  full-length  mirror  which  graced 
the  opposite  wall.  Then  I,  too,  sighed,  and  moimured 
inly,  "  Had  I  been  a  prinoeas!" 

'  After  denuding  me  of  my  borrowed  plumes,  M a^gregor 
withdraw;  and  my  aunt,  excited  by  ramembrance  of  the 
brilliant  past,  launched  forth  into  a  lengthened  history 
of  the  Macdonalds,  and  their  daim  to  be  descended  from 
royalty.  Then  her  subject  embraced  a  wider  range.  How 
her  eyes  flashed  as  she  described  the  daring  exploits  of 
her  aneestors,  and  glistened  with  tears  while  relating  some 
touching  incident  of  Highland  devotion!  The  shades  of 
night  lent  a  yet  deeper  gloom  to  the  apartment  in  which 
we  were  seated;  and,  as  the  face  of  «tch  cavalier  waxed 
dim  and  shadowy,  and  the  distant  comers  of  the  room 
became  lost  in  obscurity,  I  abandoned  myself  to  a  dreamy 
nverie,  in  whidi  the  different  distinguished  personages 
my  aunt  brought  forward  in  her  stories  phiyed  an  active 
part.  Gradually,  a  pleasing  languor  stole  over  my  senses; 
the  gloom  deepened  and  deepened;  the  voice  of  the  nar- 
rator became  more  vague  and  indistinct,  until  at  length 

it  seemed  but  the  echo  of  my  own  thoughts. 

•  •  •  «  • 

'  I  was  speedily  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant, 
who  came  to  apprise  Lady  Macdonald  it  was  long  past 
her  usual  time  for  retiring.  Surprised  at  tiie  intelligence, 
my  aunt — who  was  regularity  itself  in  her  domestic  ar- 
raogements— bade  me  a  hasty  good-night;  and  withdrew 
to  her  sleeping  apartment.  I  also  retired  to  mine.  Not 
feeling  inclined,  however,  to  slumber,  I  took  out  my  diary, 
to  make  my  daily  entries  ere  abandoning  myself  to  repose. 

*  How  time  flies  when  one  is  happy  1  I  fancied  barely 
three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  my  arrival  io  Scotland; 
and,  behold,  rather  mora  than  four  had  glided  away! 
Unwilling  to  indulge  in  melancholy  raflections,  I  Itdd 
the  diary  aside,  and  withdrew  to  my  couch.  But  I  was 
too  excited  to  deep.  The  wildest  fancies  coumd  through 
my  brain.  Now  I  was  at  Orandtully  in  company  with 
my  aunt,  who  introdaced  me  to  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Geoige;  anon  a  princess,  receiving  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  Charles  Edward.  At  length  I  slept;  and,  strange 
to  say,  was  again  visited, by  the  Angular  draam  I  had 
formerly  in  connection  with  Glenvoimen.    Once  mora 


I  was  on  the  terrace;  the  old  house  frowned  darkly 
before  me;  lofty  pines  swayed  to  and  fro  In  the  breeze. 
Again  I  extended  my  hands  in  ecstasy,  and  implored 
to  know  the  name  of  a  spot  so  fair;  but  this  time,  in 
answer  to  my  inquiry,  a  young  man  came  forth  from 
amidst  the  pine  trees,  and  advanced  towards  me.    I  re- 
cognised him  at  a  glanoe.    It  was  Prince  Charles  who 
stood  before  me.    He  was  arrayed  in  the  Highland  cos- 
tume; his  blue  bonnet  surmounted  by  a  white  cockade. 
Casing  in  my  face  long  and  sadly,  he  said,  *'  Then  Miss 
Saokville  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  Stuart  cause  T    Me- 
thougbt  I  replied,  "  No,  your  Royal  Highness.  Willingly 
would  I  dio  could  my  death  restore  you  to  the  throne  d 
your  amsestors."  He  smiled  a  melancholy  snule.   "  Then 
we  enlist  you  on  our  side."    So  saying,  he  detached  the 
white  cockade  from  his  bonnet,  and  fastened  it  on  my 
dress.   '*  Oh  1"  cried  I,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  '*  do  not 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  regaining  your  crown.    Come 
to  the  Highlands;  threw  yourself  on  the  loyalty  of  yonr 
faithful  Jacobites  in  the  north;  and  the  white  rose  sbnll 
soon  be  the  victorious  emblem  of  a  king."    Smiling,  he 
waved  his  hand  towards  the  lake;  which  instantly  changed 
into  a  stormy  sea,  whereon  I  beheld  a  ship  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  the  billows;  while  a  number  of  young  men,  like- 
wise arrayed  in  tartan,  stood  on  the  shore,  watching  with 
eager  eyes  the  movements  of  the  vessel  as  it  strove  to 
make  head  i^inst  the  wind.     I  tuned  towards  the 
Prince.    His  eyes  were  fastened  on  a  magnificent  eagle 
which  followed  in  the  track  of  the  ship.    Once  more  he 
smiled,  and  pointed  towards  the  royal  bird. ,  Hero  I  awoke. 
So  real  appeared  the  scene,  that  I  could  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  it  had  been  merely  the  creation  of 
my  over  excited  fancy. 


Cbaptsb  VX 

'  This  repetition  of  my  dream  perplexed  me  not  a  little; 
and  I  grew  feverish  while  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  iU 
meaning.  Vain  were  my  efiforts  to  court  repose.  At  length, 
weari^  out  by  my  incessant  tossings  and  vivid  imagining?, 
I  quitteid  my  couch,  and  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down 
the  room,  in  order  to  cool  the  fever  of  my  blood. 

'  While  promenading  through  the  chamber,  the  clock 
in  the  Mi^oining  apartment  struck  one.  I  opened  my  door. 
The  moonbeams  were  streaming  through  a  window  bto 
the  passage,  rendering  it  almost  as  light  as  though  the  son 
were  shining.  Seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  Co  have  a 
glimpse  of  Loch-Oich,  I  stole  noiselessly  along  the  gallerr, 
and  entered  the  unoccupied  chamber.  Wrapping  a  warm 
doak  around  my  shoulders,  I  gently  opened  the  casement 
and  gazed  forth,  enraptured  with  the  almost  unearthly 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Thd  heavenly  host  begemmed  the 
sky—each  glittering  star  seeming  a  guardian  spirit  ap- 
pointed to  keep  watch  over  the  silent  earth;  while  the 
queen  of  night  threw  her  silver  mantle  over  mountain, 
lake,  and  terrace.  Such  stillness  prevailed,  it  seemed  as 
if  Nature  were  reposing  in  peaceful  security  beneath  the 
protecting  care  of  that  Almighty  Power  who  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

'  Suddenly  a  sound  broke  in  upon  the  silence  of  early 
mom.  It  was  the  plashing  of  oars.  Looking  towards  the 
lake,  to  my  amazement  I  beheld  a  skilf  shooting  swiftly 
through  the  water.  As  it  touched  the  shore,  the  sole 
occupant — a  young  man  arrayed  in  the  national  costume 
—leaped  lightly  out,  and  dragged  the  boat  a  little  way  np 
on  the  beach.  He  then  crossed  the  field  which  separated 
Glenvoimen  from  the  lake,  opened  a  little  gate,  and  ad- 
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•ood  akog  the  teixBoe,  xmtil  he  stood  diiecily  beneath 
BTvindoir.  Uy  heart  fhrobbed  wildly  with  apprehensioxL 
TbdoraldtheiBtniderbeT  He  had  not  the  appearance 
iinbbBr.  Tet^  to  ny  attoniahment»  the  itranger  oom- 
oond  aapDg,  in  a  low  tona^  the  following  aong.  The 
Bebdj  vM  vfld  and  pUinttre;  but  the  words— O  Emily  I 
imid  wMp  when  I  xeeall  them  to  zemfluhnnoe.  Xhej 
naalfoOom^— 

"OvtfthtMalOfertheMat 
Titfi  vte'i  eomiag  now  over  the  eeaf 
Ok»  Thi  atedd  it  be  bat  aU  SootUad'i  beirt 
Tbe  kd  vi'  the  blae  een  and  laog  jellow  hair^- 
1^  pride  o'  the  Highlands.    Yes,  yes;  it  is  ho.    ^ 
Or  Cbailie  is  speeding  now  over  the  sea  I 

Jari  St  Oe  loot  o^  the  mighty  Ben-Nevis; 

HIjt,  high  o'er  my  head  aaog  a  bonnio  sweet  mavis; 

Ifi  ilks  blithe  note  there  was  aye  the  same  strain; 

Vxn  I  list  to  the  lark,  I  but  heard  it  again:— 

Ore:  tbe  sea !  over  the  sea  t 

U3X  ChaiHe  is  speeding  now  over  the  tea  r* 

T:^  juger  paused,  as  the  window  below  mine  was 
I  invs  open;  and  a  voice,  which  I  recognised  to  be  that 
'  sj  ami,  exdaimed,  * '  Is  that  yoii,  Donald  ?  " 

'Tx  joong  man  held  np  his  finger  by  way  of  caution; 

^  1  kiGg  conversation  in  Gaelic  ensued.    Of  course  I 

.  Jdjut  SDiientand  what  was  said,  but  the  song  sufficed 

'  diibten  me  as  to  the  cause  of  this  untimely  yisit.  My 

jiaa  lud  been  prophetic.  Prince  Charles  was  now  on  the 

^<  k  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  would  be  in  the  High- 

'Vi-peiha|isin  Glenvoimen!  How  my  heart  throbbed 

^Qtijeaof  seeing  hixn  who  had  so  long  been  the  sub- 

,^''Ji my  waking  dreams!    What  excitement  would 

?'-d  in  Sootlandl      Then  I  should  indeed  behold  a 

>':e«^aaIIiog,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  wildest  dream  I 

ii  'TV  dared  to  eonceive — when  nobles  and  chiefs  as- 

-'!^  to  welcome  a  Stuart  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

Icthe  meantime,  the  conversation  between  my  aimt 
'^'  Ui$  stnnger  had  been  brought  to  a  close;  and  her 
••^  Tie  already  rowing  in  the  silver  track  of  the 
^■ftbeams.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  remained  at  the 
•~^v,  rtilecting  on  what  had  occurred,  and  the  singular 
.'.taBtiBoe  of  my  dream  being  so  speedily  fulfilled.  Now 

•  vw  explatned.  The  ship  I  had  seen  was  the  one  even 
'<&v bearing  the  Prince  to  the  Scottish  shores;  while  the 
'  Jt  w  emblematical  of  the  royal  passenger.  Much  I 
^'^idered  how  my  aunt  would  act  towards  me  on  this  oc- 
"  .IS.  Would  she  at  once  inform  me  of  the  visit  she  had 
*"  '*'ii;  or  preserve  it  a  secret  tmtil  the  young  Chevalier 
'U^i  in  the  Highlands?  One  thing  I  resolved  upon, 
iii  tbfti  vas  to  conceal  my  knowledge  of  what  was  going 

•  airtil  mj  axmt  herself  introduced  the  subject. 

'Biring  adopted  this  resolution,  I  returned  to  my 
-i^ber.  For  a  considerable  length  of  time  I  lay  awake, 
'^n&j  in  my  mind  the  singular  events  likely  to  occur 
T>g  my  residence  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  influence 
!«t  mueen  Prince  already  exercised  over  my  ardent 
-vJsaiion.  Worn  out  by  excitement,  I  at  length  fell 
■rsfi,  while  murmaring  the  words, — 

Orel  the  sea !  over  the  sea  I 

*)at  Clttriie  Is  speeding  now  over  the  sea  1" 

''is  entering  the  sitting-room  on  ti^e  following  morning, 
"■  *'*^  ny  aont  pacing  up  and  down  with  disordered 
'*^  Her  greeting  was  even  kinder  than  ,usual ;  but 
-«  cade  not  tiie  alightest  aBnskm  to  her  early  visitor. 
^P«sUy  to  tsy  TCMliitiMi,  I  also  rafnined  from  enter- 
^  1^100  thst  topie.  Our  breakfut  was  dvenased  in 
wc'M  tgiai  iQhipo.    Tiie  seevet  eaeh  haihcvnd  ia  htr 


breast,  produced  an  nnoatiiral  degree  of  constraint,  and 
rendered  it  a  difficult  matter  for  either  to  support  any- 
thing like  ooftTenatioii.  flenosly  had  we  finished  our 
repast,  ers  my  aunt's  little  oarriage  drore  up  io  the  door. 
I  looked  surprised,  but  did  not  speak.  Lady  Maedonald 
silently  quitted  the  room. 

*  On  her  return,  she  kissed  me  affectionately;  and  said, 
huTiedly,  '*  The  reeelpt  of  some  unexpected  intelligenoe 
rendered  a  visit  to  Mn.  Kviro  neoessaxy,"  but  that  she 
would  soon  be  back. 

*  Aunt  having  previously  informed  me  that  Mn,  Muaio 
was,  like  heraelf,  a  standi  Jaoolrite,  I  instantly  oonjec- 
tnred  that  this  visit  to  her  was  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the 
intelligenoe  eommunioated  by  the  stmnger.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  houn  she  letumed,  in  high  spirits— her  colour 
was  brilliant,  and  her  eyes  shone  like  diamonds.  She 
informed  me  that  her  friend  had  an  exceedingly  hand' 
some  son,  who  was  very  desirons  of  making  my  acquaint- 
ance;  and  also,  that  his  mother  had  kindly  invited'  me  to 
Qiendnnin.  Saying  which,  she  patted  me  on  the  head — 
remarking  that  I  was  a  good  girl,  and  that  she  hoped  my 
dullest  days  in  the  Highlands  were  past*  Then  looking 
at  me  earnestly,  she  sighed* 

'  Still,  not  one  word  in  oonneetion  with  the  subject  I 
knew  to  be  engrossing  her  thoughts.  This  apparent  want 
of  eonfldence  did  not  wound  my  feelings.  I  felt  aaored 
she  had  some  hidden  reason  for  her  reserve. 

*  Things  continued  pretty  much  as  nsual  at  Glenvoiznen. 
Nothing  indicated  tint  momentous  events  were  at  hand. 
Still,  I  observed  a  decided  change  in  my  aunt's  manner. 
At  times  she  seemed  excited  and  irritable;  at  other  times, 
hopeful  and  joyous.  Strange  to  say,  since  that  eventful 
morning  she  ceased  mentioning  the  Stuarts;  but  I  fre- 
quently found  her  either  stationed  before  the  portrait  of 
ib»  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  or  contemplating  the  minia- 
ture of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  When  thus  detected,  she 
would  start  like  some  guilty  thing,  and  bustle  out  of  the 
room  without  allowing  me  time  to  obtain  another  look  of 
the  hidden  treasure. 

'  Curious  to  learn  whether  the  young  Highlander  would 
repeat  his  visit  nightly,  I  stationed  myself  at  the  wiodow 
overlooking  the  lake.  But  he  came  not.  And  I  wondered 
exceedingly  how  my  aunt  managed  to  procure  information 
regarding  the  Prince's  movements.  That  she  did  derive 
intelligence  of  his  proceedings,  I  was  fully  aware;  and  at 
length  concluded  she  had  some  messenger  who  apprised 
her  of  what  was  taking  place. 

'  It  was  now  the  eveniixg  of  the  25th  of  July.  Through- 
out the  day.  Lady  Macdonald  appeared  more  than  usually 
disturbed  in  her  thoughts.  She  seldom  addressed  me;  and 
frequently  walked  up  and  down  the  room  as  though  mo- 
tion were  necessary  to  tranquillise  her  mind*  On  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  she  became  more  restless;  and  often  paused 
in  her  walk  to  gase  forth  from  the  window.  Feeling  some- 
what dejected— in  consequence  of  having  that  day  received 
another  long  letter  from  Bobert  Seymour,  in  which  he 
expressed  strong  hopes  of  prevailing  with  his  father  to 
permit  his  speedy  return— I  withdrew  to  my  chamber,  and 
sought  to  drown  anxiety  regarding  the  future  in  the  per- 
usal of  my  favourite  history. 

*  I  had  not  been  seated  long,  when  rapid  footsteps  as- 
oended  the  stair.  Soon  my  room  door  flew  open,  and  my 
aunt  burst  in.    "Bachell  Bacheir'  she  cried;  "follow 


me. 


>» 


'Istaredinamasement*  The  intense  excitement  under 
which  she  labouxed  seemed  to  have  taken  twelve  years 
from  her  age.   Her  figora  was  erscti  her  eyes  flashed  with 
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joy— not  Angar,  and  a  look  of  proud  trinmplL  pervaded  her 
aspect. 
'  **  Come !  come !"  she  repeated,  impatiently* 
'Becoyeiing  from  my  ast<miahment,  I  followed  her 
into  the  room  I  so  frequently  visited  unknown  to  her.  On 
reaching  the  window,  she  seized  my  hand — every  nerve  of 
hers  was  quivedng— and,  pointing  to  a  q>iral  flame  which 
at  that  instant  shot  np  into  the  air  from  the  summit  of 
a  distant  mountain^  exclaimed,  in  a  roioe  broken  with 
agitation,  **  Bachel  1  ke  is  oome!"  and  sank,  weeping  on 
my  shoulder. 

*  Oh,  what  wild  tumult  these  simple  words  occasioned 
in  my  breast!  Again  the  signal-fire  shot  through  the  air. 
Lady  Macdonald  fdl  on  her  knees.  I  knelt  beside  her; 
and  together  we  prayed  that  the  Almighty  would  bless 
and  prosper  King  James  the  Third. 

* "  O  Bachel!*'  sobbed  forth  my  aunt,  **  my  prayer  has 
been  heard.  Grod  has  gnciously  permitted  me  to  remain 
on  earth  to  welcome  the  son  of  my  Sang  to  his  dominions; 
and  when  once  my  aged  eyes  have  beheld  him,  then  I  can 
indeed  depart  in  peace." 

'  The  sound  of  oars  upon  the  lake  attracted  our  attentiop. 

* "  Ha!  This  wiU  be  Donald  Munro,"  said  my  aunt, 
smiling  through  her  tears.  "  He  it  was  who  first  informed 
me  that  the  Prince  was  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  Although 
advised  of  his  intention  some  weeks  ago,  I  preferred 
keeping  you  in  ignorance,  Bachel,  lest  something  should 
occur  to  prevent  his  landing." 

*  '*  But  I  was  not  ignorant,  dear  aunt.  I  chanced  to  be 
an  unseen  witness  of  your  interview  with  Mr.  Munro;  and 
his  song  enlightened  me  as  to  the  cause  of  his  early  visit." 

'  **  And  pray,  miss,  what  brought  you  from  your  cham- 
ber at  that  untimely  hour?  O  fie!  Bachel!  To  what 
will  your  love  of  the  beautiful  lead  you?  And  you  never 
told  me  you  had  learned  my  secret  1  Well,  well;  another 
time  I  ahall  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  your  defence. 
In  the  meantime,  here  comes  Donald." 

'  The  young  Highlander  came  quickly  along  the  terrace. 
When  arrived  opixwite  our  window,  he  gave  utterance  to 
a  low  whistle,  and  commenced  singing  the  following  song: — 
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THE  B0N14IE  WHITE  BOSE. 

Oh!  dear  are  our  Highland>,  our  moantaiDS,  and  glens, 

Wr  their  beauty  that  Nature  bestows; 
And  dear  is  the  thistle  that  prondly  there  waves; 

But  dearer  'The  bonnle  white  rose  I' 

There  cam'  to  the  Highlands  a  winsome  young  lad« 
Whause  garb  was  the  plaid,  kilt,  and  hose; 

And  he  wore  at  the  side  o'  his  bonnet  o'  blue^ 
For  emblem,  'The  bonnle  white  rose  t' 

The  clans  round  him  gathered  in  battle  array. 

And  Bwore  to  regard  all  as  foes 
Wha  wadna  adhere  to  their  rlghtf a'  young  king, 

Wliaose  emblem's  '  The  bonnie  white  rose  V 

Oh  I  wha  wadna  wish  a'  success  to  his  eauset 

And  wha  wad  his  rights  e'er  oppose? 
Here's  a  health  to  onr  brave  and  gallant  young  king, 

TVhaose  emblem's  '  The  bonnie  white  rose  I'  '* 

*  Aunt  could  no  longer  resti^n  her  enthusiasm.  Waving 
her  handkerchief  out  of  the  window,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ood 
bless  King  James !  and  stir  up  the  hearts  of  hia  faithful 
subjects  to  fight  and  die  in  his  cause!"  She  then  invited 
Mr.  Munro  to  enter.  He  hesitated,  on  account  of  the  un- 
seasonable hour;  but  my  aunt  would  take  no  refusaL  And, 
at  her  command,  the  gate  flew  open  to  admit  the  welcome 
visitor. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


HANGEBS-ON. 

ON  PUBUC- HOUSE  HANOEBS-ON. 

Ab  I  take  down  my  hat,  and  sally  out  this  bright  Jol) 
morning,  I  have  a  rery  indefinite  notion. of  where  m] 
pilgrimage  may  lead  to;  and  this  feeling,  I  confess,  im 
parts  a  delightful  sense  of  independence  to  my  whol 
being.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  feel  grateful  to  despoti 
States  in  general  for  the  control  they  exercise  over  thei 
subjects;  for  occasionally  pulling  np  and  snubbing  editor 
of  papers,  who  are  indined,  in  a  very  faint  way,  to  imitat 
the  glorious  indepcmdence  of  journalism  in  my  favoore 
country;  and  for  dapping  in  irons,  starving,  duDgeon 
moating,  and  torturing  daring  subjects  who  may  slat 
their  conviction  that  in  general  tldngs  are  not  as  the 
ahould  be —that  the  iron  heel  of  the  despot  is  on  tfa 
neck  of  themselves  and  their  countrymen— that  it  i 
eating  into  the  flesh — and  that  it  is  an  insult  on  commo 
sense  to  suppose  they  can  stand  it  much  longer. 

I  confess  that  time  was,  three  or  four  years  ago,  whe 
I  myself  began  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  my  Goven 
ment;  and  edgod  gradually  to  the  opinion  that  there  wi 
a  screw  loose  somewhere;  that  the  aristocracy  were  in  tli 
way,  and  inclined  to  try  the  iron  heel  on  myself  an 
cotemporaries  —  notably  in  the  case  of  the  game  lawi 
I  could  not  see  what  right  they  had  to  prerent  me  takio 
down  my  double-barrelled  gun,  and  firing  away  at  tl 
birds  of  the  air  and  a  few  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  if 
felt  disposed  to  amuse  myself  in  that  way.  They  wei 
given  by  God  for  man  in  general,  not  for  pampered  scioi 
of  ancient  feudal  lords,  who  had  had  their  day.  (I  gloats 
on  this—'  had  their  day.')  I  also  felt  grieved  that  I  shonl 
have  to  give  part  of  my  hard-won  money  for  the  sup|x)i 
of  offices  and  sinecures  which  were  of  no  use  to  me,  ( 
to  my  country.  I  felt  deeply  grieved  at  this;  so  gne?e) 
that  I  became  a  prominent  member  of  various  seedy  t 
changes,  which  were  held  in  the  parks,  on  debatab 
ground— where  no  police  authority  could  touch  ns-: 
which  the  system  of  republican  government  was  veb 
mently  and  truculently  discussed.  I  confess  I  was  goad< 
on  to  this  by  my  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlanti 
I  was  continually  being  badgered  and  baited  by  the 
cousins  about  the  miserable  benefits  which  I  enjoyed,  ai 
the  glorious  institutions  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  i 
to  ex^oy  who  had  the  felicity  of  living  on  the  other  side 
the  Atlantic.  I  looked  with  contempt  at  a  few  of  t1 
public  buildings  here;  and  felt  convinced  that  Ameriei 
cities  must  have  a  very  imposing  appearance,  from  tl 
mnltitudinous  institutions  which  are  planted  thick 
that  country.  I  contrasted  their  freedom  from  taxes 
their  boundless  prairies,  where  any  one  who  could  hsnd 
a  gun  could  shoot  at  and  kill  the  game  to  their  hearl 
content— with  my  own  stinted  liberty.  I  felt  that  tl 
crown  of  England  was  a  very  great  many  removes  fro 
my  head;  but  that  I  had  a  chance,  if  I  crossed  the  wutc 
of  one  day  ruling  a  much  larger,  finer,  and  more  milk-ini 
honey  flowing  country  than  ten  times  ten  Great  BritiU 
and  IreUnds.  Recent  events  in  the  glorious  country  hai 
altered  my  opinion,  however.  I  recant  all  I  said  aboi 
my  country;  and,  as  I  walk  forth  this  morning,  the  gloi 
ous  old  refrain  rolls  clearly  from  my  throat, 

*  Britons  never,  never,  never  shall  be  slaves  1' 

Like  every  Englishman,  I  am  proud  of  my  ooontr; 
but,  like  some  Englishmen,  I  am  ashamed  of  a  few  of  tl 
types  of  my  countrymen.  For  instance,  I  am  not  prov 
of  that  artisan  countryman  of  mine  who,  after  ho  hi 
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km  an  hoar's  repairing  at  my  town  or  country  hoiue — 
.'jThieb  He  is  paid  by  his  master,  and  for  which  I  pay 
y  cisier  liboaDy^  stands  fawning  and  touching  his  cap 
i&lobbj,  while  the  maid-serrant  taps  at  the  parlour 
'.'&.  aad  infcmns  her  mistress  that  the  man  (?)  haa  fin- 
jbd  tk  job,  and  is  waiting  for  his  beer-money  allowance. 
I  asDot  siinfj,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would 
'roi  8  poor  man  of  his  beer;*  but  this  is  not  a  poor  man 
-be  isi  wdl-diessed,  industrious,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
vsOpitd  ixtina.  Why  should  he  demean  himself  before 
&f  vife, senrant,  and  Tisitora,  by  asking  'beer-money?' 
I  ioe't  respect  that  man.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a 
:£mal  cQstom  among  my  artisan  countrymen;  but  it 
iiprfttr  general. 

If  tkre  is  one  class  of  people  above  any  other  whom 

I  asL  ineliaed  to  dislike,  that  class  is  the  great  world  of 

'.j^^aun.   So  much  so,  that  in  an  amateur  way  I 

aiffiae,  this  bright  tanahiny  day,  a  hanger-on.   (This  I  do 

::  Oder  that,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  I  may  faithfully 

^aei  the  character — in  the  manner  of  actors  throwing 

-iikfrown  personality  and  identifying  themselves  with 

'^  jtrts  they  are  to  play. )  I  don't  refer  to  those  hangers- 

•laf  fadbionable  society—of  the  *  upper  ten  thousand' — 

leawthey  more  properly  come  under  the  great  dass  of 

'!«£«,' and  as  such  I  disclaim  them. 

At  I  lounge  s^ainst  the  brass -ribbed  door  cf  my  fa* 

^ic^'pablic'  (not  the  swinging  part  of  the  door),  my 

oeis  deep  in  my  pockets,  my  cap  far  over  my  eyes,  and 

'<^'&fiering  July  son  incrusting  the  dirt  on  my  skin, 

u-Bparting  a  deHeious  sense  of  warmth  to  my  whole 

eg  I  iffi  lost  in  am&zoment.    If  it  were  not  too  much 

tntica,  I  would  tarn  round  and  regard  everything  about 

^'Doke  of  Dishwater  Arms,'  against  which  I  am  lean- 

%  vith  profound  awft.  What  a  fearful  amount  of  vork 

'^mnst  have  been  expended  in  its  erection!  First,  in 

'^^  the  foundation*  What  a  destiny  to  have  to  shovel 

vtL;  thcB  drag  and  tog  at  refractory  horses;  and,  mer- 

^  fites!  even  above  behind  or  assist  by  occasionally 

N^thetraml    It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  all  the 

vsKQs  defrees  of  labour  which  have  been  necessary  in  the 

<:^JD  of  this  buildins  against  which  I  am  leaning,  and 

te  viiieh  I  am  attached  in  the  capacity  of  hanger-on» 

I  IB  diity->I  know  it.  My  attire  is  shameful;  I  seldom 

^-^  my  elothee— it  costs  trouble.     I  hate  trouble. 

^^  '  Doke  of  Dishwater  Arms '  is  at  the  comer  of  two 

P^  vest-end  thoroughfares.  As  I  lean  against  the  door, 

Iitsosihle  that  thovisands  of  well-dressed,  industrious 

r^^  pan  my  way,  and  regard  me  with  looks  of  disgust. 

^-dreamily,  I  sometimes  hear  the  remarks  about  me 

^^  by  the  waahed  aatd  well-dressed  portion  of  the  com- 

'^JJy.  I  am,  in  their  opinion,  a  'liulking,  laay  dog,  who 

"iM  to  bo  whipped;'  a  '  shameful  blot  on  the  great 

'•°*tdieon  of  human  industry;'  'a  lazarone;'  'a  living 

.>-:fU]idisg  out  in  Uack  relief  against  the  white  page 

'  PBwsl  progiees.'  Very  neat  figures  of  speech,  truly! 

^^  because  of  that  which  is  my  own  prerogative  aa 

^gliahman— independence  of  action.   Never  mind,  it 

r^ettee  them  and  doat  hurt  me;  and  even  if  it  did,  I  have 

fJiCTesge.    They  must  work— sweat.    I  don't.    I  wont 

-'« ty  the  sweat  of  my  brow.    They  have  a  saying  that 

-.i  pf&deut  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.    I  sleep 

"  ''^^^  ^l»«a  the  nm  shines;  and  when  the  sun,  who  is 

■=?  aaly  friend,  ceases  to  shine,  I  commence  to  *  hang-on.' 

f rsBi  the  crown  of  my  held  to  the  sole  of  my  foot,  I 

^ooopound  of  mouldiness,  pooketa—or  rather  recep- 

j'QafararticiM    mda^UuBe.    So  prominent  is  the  latter 

^■^  a  my  dress,  and  even  in  my  appearance^  that  I 


cannot  flatter  myself  I  have  said  rather  a  neat  thing  (for 
a  hanger-on)  when  I  compare  my  general  appearance  to 
a  snail.  The  analogy  is  palpably  obvious.  A  smile  is  also 
part  of  my  make-up  in  my  character  of  hanger-on.  This  I 
share  in  common  with  haberdashers  and  ballet-girls.  Wo 
have  all  a  stereotyped  smile  on  our  countenances.  But 
although  all  three  denominations— viz.  hangers-on,  haber- 
dashers, and  ballet-girls-^find  a  bland  smile  necessary  to 
success  in  life,  still  I  claim  for  my  smile  a  more  prominent 
character  with  regard  to  sycophancy.  Mark  my  smile! 
The  sun  has  disappeared.  The  chill  of  the  evening  has 
begun  to  set  in.  I  begin  to  feel  cold.  I  will  crawl  into 
the  bar  of  the  '  Duke  of  Dishwater  Arms,'  for  it  is  warm 
there;  and  the  red-cheeked,  black-ringleted  barmaid  has 
lit  the  gas,  and  is  now  showing  off  her  artificial  charms 
to  more  advantage  than  in  the  garish  light  of  day.  My 
motion  into  the  bar  is  snail-like.  I  first  look  timidly  in, 
then  withdraw,  and  look  in  again.  The  barmaid,  Peggy, 
has  caught  my  timid  look;  our  eyes  meet;  I  smile,  and  if 
ever  a  smile  expressed  humble  admiration  of  the  appear- 
ance, podtion,  imd  importance  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
smile  is  directed,  it  is  the  smile  which  I  have  just^made 
to  Peggy  the  barmaid.  If  ever  there  was  a  smile  which 
plainly  said,  with  reference  to  the  smiler,  *  I  have  dared 
to  smile  in  your  august  presence;  but  your  own  acute  per- 
ception will  tell  you  plainer  than  words  that,  in  smiling, 
I  have  only  intimated  my  transcendent  admiration  of 
yourself  in  all  your  various  parts  and  qualities,  and  of  my 
own  debased  unworthiness  to  stand  in  your  presence.'  In 
fact,  my  smile  is  the  smile  which  the  fawning  vizier  of  the 
Great  Mogul  would  make  to  lus  gracious  master,  were  that 
potentate  in  good  enough  himiour  to  warrant  the  fami- 
liarity. 

Mark  the  effect  of  my  smile !  It  is  blandly  reciprocated 
by  Peggy  the  barmaid;  which  encourages  me  to  enter. 
I  fumble  about  my  receptacle  for  articles.  In  which  of 
them  did  I  put  my  pipe?  I  smile  in  bewilderment.  I 
remember— in  the  lining  of  my  cap.  I  produce  a  dimin- 
utive, dirty,  highly-coloured  clay  pipe,  and  commenoe  to 
smoke— fijung  my  eyes  modestly  on  vacancy;  and  trying 
to  look  as  if  I  had  been  all  day  after  a  job,  which  I  was 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining,  and  was  now  patiently  resigned 
to  fate,  and  the  chances  of  a  situation  to  assist  in  demol- 
ishing a  range  of  old  buildings,  which  I  am  hopefully 
inclined  to  think  will  turn  up  to-morrow.  Of  course, 
Peggy  the  head  barmaid  knows  better  than  this,  aa  do 
all  the  barmaids  and  pot-boys;  but  I  have  so  smiled  and 
fawned  into  their  good  graces,  that  they  oould  not  live 
without  my  daily  worship  and  homage.  There  is  a  party 
of  *  young  bloods'  at  the  bar,  who  are  drinking  brandy  and 
sherry,  at  the  expense  of  one  particular '  young  blood,'  who 
is  great  in  oaths,  jewellery,  and  compliments  to  Peggy.  I 
attempt  to  catch  his  eye,  by  edging  closer  and  in  front  of 
him;  and  appear  to  be  in  transporto  of  respectful  delight 
at  his  brilliant  conversational  powers.  My  face  beams 
with  admiration;  and  the  expression  is,  that  although  I 
have  wanted  food  for  three  days,  stiU,  I  would  cheerfully 
prefer  the  feast  of  reason  which  I  am  now  enjoying  to 
the  certainty  of  victuals  for  a  fortnight— with  pudding  , 
and  cheese  after  dinner  secured.  I  do  not  succeed  in 
catching  his  eye;  and  therefore  occasionally  put  in,  accom- 
panied with  a  timid  clapping  of  the  hands,  '  Ah !  good 
again!'  *  Had  him  there!'  'True;  true;'  •  Can't  be  denied;' 
'  'Ave  remarked  it  myself.'  In  consequence  of  this,  I  am 
not  long  in  catching  his  ear  and  eye;  and  now  I  flatter 
myself  that  my  whole  expression,  as  regards  beaming 
admiration  and  sycophancy,  is  inimitable;  and  leaves 
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Mr.  Toole  m  Abinidab  SUek  slightly  in  tho  shade.  He  has 
seen  me*  and  swallowed  the  bait.  I  affect^  after  a  moment, 
to  be  awed  into  blank  nlenoe  at  the  dignitj  of  his  appear- 
anoe;  but  gradually  allow  my  feelings  of  admiration  at  his 
wit  to  overpower  me.  He  obserres  thit— (I  may  note  here 
that  a  modified  edition  of  the  same  is  gone  through  before 
his  face  by  one  or  two  of  his  weU-dressed  oompanions, 
who  also  affect  to  bo  in  ecataaies  at  his  brilliant  repartee) 
— and,  just  before  he  gives  an  order  for  more  drink,  he 
patronisingly  addreaaaa  me,  'Hullo,  Heal- and -Water! 
yon  look  oold;  whafll  you  have  to  drink?* 

I  modestly  give  him  to  understand  that,  haying  tasted 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or  drink  for  the  laet  three 
days,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  *  two  penn'orth  of  gin, 
'ot,  with  a  moasel  of  Cayenne  pepper,'  would,  in  oonjunc* 
Uon  with  a  small  piece  of  Imccj  which  I  am  fortunate 
enoogh^to  possess  (showing  quarter  of  an  inch  of  mouldy 
tobaooo),  assist  to  support  exhausted  nature  for  other  three 
days;  1^  whioh  time  I  ezpeet  to  obtain  employment  in  a 
briok-field— definite  hopes  having  been  held  out  to  me  by 
the  manager,  whom  I  saved  from  a  watery  grave  about 
fifteen  years  ago. 

*  Two  penn'orth  of  gin  and  water,  be  blow'd!'  my  patron 
exdaims.  *  Wanted  food  for  three  days !  Here,  Peggy, 
bring  six  penn'orth  of  rum,  hot,  for  tlds  skeleton.  Here, 
Meal-and-Water  t  whatll  you  have  to  eat?  Come,  put  a 
name  to  it,  man!' 

I  again  humUy  euggest  that,  if  he  would  purohaie  for 
me  two  ae»-bisouite,  I  should  eat  one  at  preaent;  and  keep 
the  other  for  my  sustenanea  till  the  job  I  expeetod  from 
the  party  whose  life  I  saved  from  a  watery  grave  fifteen 
years  ago  would  torn  up. 

'Nonsense,  man!  don't  be  a  fool!  Biscuits!  Here, 
Peggy,  friule  a  steak  also;  and  serve  it  quickly.  Here's 
your  rum.  Mealy!  drink  it  u|»'*it11  do  you  good.  Don't 
be  frightened,  man!' 

I  am  overawed  by  the  sight  of  mm;  and  in  drinking 
mention,  aa  showing  the  healthy  state  of  the  British  con- 
stitutica  in  the  year  of  grace  sixty-two,  the  cheering  foot 
of  which  I  am  a  witneas^that  the  proudest  aristocracy  in 
the  land  do  not  disdain  to  enter  hostelries,  seek  out  and 
relieve  distress  personally,  in  preference  to  leaving  the 
task  to  pampered  menials. 

Thia  speech  is  intended  for  the  whole  company— two 
or  three  of  the  members  of  which  having  been  inclined  to 
look  at  me  incredulously,  and  on  their  friend  in  the  light 
of  a  party  artfully  taken  in.  They  now  look  at  each  other, 
whisper,  'Aristoorata,  by  Jove!  Ton  honour,  thia  is 
really  a  deserving  fellow.' 

In  taking  a  second  sip,  I  humbly  hope  they  will  pardon 
my  ignorance  of  their  proper  titles;  and  mention  as  a  ftust, 
the  recollection  of  whieh  overpowers  my  f  eelinga,  and  may 
not  be  unaooeptaUe  to  their  lordships  aa  a  piece  of  general 
intelligence,  that '  I  have  aem  better  days.'  The  effect  of 
this  infonnation  is  heightened  by  foor  tears,  whioh  fall 
into  my  glaas;  and  whioh  I  imbibe  with  the  third  drain. 
The  informatioa  is  highly  qpocessful;  and  before  the  parly 
haa  left  the  bar,  a  small  subeoription  is  ooUected,  and  I 
am  rteher  by  ten  shiUiogs.  The  party  whose  Uf e  I  saved 
from  a  wateiy  grave  fifteen  yeara  ago'ia  voted  an  *un- 
grateful  hound,'  *  a  beast,' '  one  who  ought  to  be  kicked;' 
and  I  tremble  in  ease  his  addresa  ia  asked  by  any  of  the 
company  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  now  nine  o'clock.  Will  the  kind  reader  follow  me 
into  the  bar-parlour?  We  ahall  aee  Mr.  Bibaon— no  un- 
important persoo,  when  I  inf onn  the  kind  reader  that  on 
an  average  he  lepramta  at  least  three  ahiUfaigs  and  aix- 


penee  *-week  and  suppers  in  my  favour.    Mr.  Bibson  t 
head-waiter  of  the  Duke  of  Dishwater  Arms. 

When  I  enter  the  parlour,  I  find  Mr.  Bibson  oombinj 
his  whiskera  at  the  mirror  above  the  mantelpieoe,  an^ 
running  his  hand  through  his  fine  black  curly  hair.  Mi 
Bibson  is  *  n  fine  figure  of  »  man.'  There  is  no  compaii; 
in  the  room— the  company  generally  arrives  at  aboot  tci 
o^olook.  Mr.  Bibson  sees  me  timidly  entering.  I  tsk 
off  my  cap  when  I  approach  Mr.  Bibson,  and  toncb  m: 
brow  with  my  forefinger.  Mr.  Bibson  runs  his  hioi 
through  his  fine  head  of  hair«  and  moves  gracefully  roan 
on  his  heel  like  a  pivot  Mr.  Bibson  alipa  his  whit 
napkin  under  his  waistcoat,  endangering  the  breast  of  hi 
shirt,  leans  rather  more  on  the  left  leg,  forming  a  bo^ 
with  the  rights  takea  his  ooat-taila  in  his  arms,  eLsratc 
lus  head,  and  gives  me  a  graeioua  half -nod. 

*  Ha,  Greasy!'  says  Bibson, '  ia  that  you?  How  are  joc 
Greasy?'  Mr.  Bibaon  looks  aa  if  he  were  the  Duke  c 
Dishwater  himaelf ,  or  at  the  very  least  the  owner  of  ei 
tensive  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  jost  looke 
in  to  have  a  alight  ref teahment  before  proeeeding  heme  t 
dress  for  dinner. 

I  touch  my  brow  with  my  forefinger  again,  then  sue 
denly  start  bock,  and  aainming  a  look  of  miagled  adm 
ration  and  entreaty,  implore  him  to  ezeuae  the  grei 
liberty.  '  But  would  Mr.  Bibson  keep  that  attitude  fc 
a  few  minutes  longer  ?' 

Mr.  Bibson  smiles,  as  if  he  were  humouring  the  libert 
of  an  attached  and  foithfni  dependent;  and,  running  fa 
finger  through  his  hair  onoe  more,  half  node  again. 

This  almost  affeots  me  to  tears.  I  gnne  with  aonw 
and  ^»^"*mg  admiration  in  my  face. 

'  Mr.  Bibaon,'  I  say,  dashing  away  a  tear,  *you  ditU 
bought  to  do  it.  You  may  have  been  wmuged  by  thai 
who  professed  to  be  friends;  or,  I  will  say,  hligfated  affe 
tion— a  seared  heart.  Bat  what  will  your  aristocratic  an 
titled  mother,  and  true  frienda  say  ?  Oh  I  I  implore  jw 
return  to  your  proper  station,  your  true  spear.  Ton  vi 
never  deceive  me,  my  lord.  I  oan't»  and  I  will  not  a 
you  Mr.  Bibson.  This  ia  a  teirihle  revenge  on  your  fiie» 
for  whatever  crosses  yon  may  have  suffered  at  their  hand 
Renouncing  them;  your  own  station;  and  eondesoendii 
to  take  orders— from  those  a  thousand  miles  beneath  p 
in  rank— for  'arf  and  'arf,  brandy  'ot,  and  screws  ;~ 
makea  my  heart  Ueed;  it  doee  indeedl'  I  daah  awi 
another  tear. 

Mr.  Bibson  aigfaa,  looks  pensively  for  n  naoment)  as 
he  were  sadly  reviewing  his  former  career  of  fashM 
and  aiistooratio  pleasure;  but  immediately  eloaea  his  lij 
firmly,  as  if  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  would  prevei 
him  from  oanying  out  hia  great  revenge,  by  keeping,  f 
ft  considerable  time  at  least,  his  aasomed  position  of 
head-waiter. 

'  Here,  Greasy!'  he  says  ptathetioaUy,  and,  in  the  a 
senee  of  the  moment,  puUing  out  his  napkin  and  wipii 
hia  eyes,  '  Here,  Greasy!  is  'arf-a-eiown;  but  swear  n 
to  reveal  to  a  living  person  your  suspicioBB  of  my  k 
rank.  I  have  reasons,  Greasy.  Take  it,  Greasy.  T< 
aie  a  faithful  feUow— take  it  Gome  to-night,  Gressj, 
my  bed-room,  and  'ave  a  bit  of  supper.  I  am  not  prei 
now.  Greasy.    I  will  have   revenge,    God  Uess  70 

Greaqri' 

Mr.  Hbson  bolts  out^  unable  to  stand  it  any  lonsH 
Mr.  Blbson'a  mother  is  a  respectable  washerwoman,  ai 
the  sole  support  of  his  father,  who  is  always  in  a  chroa 
state  of  tMiriwm  tremetu,  and  unable  to  work.  If 
hobby  is  the  *  be-mond,'  and  a  distinguished  1^ 
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«€itiso.  Ipot  thelftiter  in  hit  head  long  ago  byiiints 
like  the  pr^i    It  pays  me. 

Ocasuoaily,  ia  the  ooune  of  the  erening,  I  adjourn  to 
tk  'tapf  and  generally  manajge,  by  a  different  process,  to 
letafeTcoppenfrom  the  Iruh  laoourersy  and  other  poor 
peij^e  'vho  take  their  half-pint  of  porter,  and  look  at  the 
^zr  cr  Tde^ph  by  the  fire.  I  have  -also  a  small  allow- 
■jsx  b<m  the  poi-boy,  for  listening  to  his  stories  about 
iii  saster's  imbecility  and  tyranny;  and  his  o«m  inten- 
L  jQ  of '  bong  Uow'd  if  he  stand  it  hany  longer !  *  This 
nTinsj  of  the  master,  and  detennination  of  the  pot-boy 
zn  la '  standit  hany  longer,'  keeps  me  in  scrows  of  tobacco 
ci  oeessioDal  pots  of  four  ale  and  porter. 

like  all  mooa  things,  this  '  hanging-on '  ia  sadly  cut  up. 
Ti'ji  &re  hangers-on  who  '  do  'perhaps  a  dozen  public- 
.  u3c3  in  a  day;  and  sometimes  I  am  made  to  look  sad  in 
jHkst  vhen,  after  having  smiled  and  lied  to  just  within 
'it  ef edire  pbint,  sOme  rival  in  trade  lounges  in,  and, 
itn^  some  more  artful  feature  in  hia  '  dodges/  takes 
'I'  eastern  oat  of  my  hand,  and  ^nlls  the  sUly  young 
':2swi  at  the  bai^  who  can't  appreciate  true  genius  when 
ij?rieeit 

In  my  next  paper,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on 
^^t&cr  class  of  Uangers-on;  till  which  time,  I  am  glad 
.'  resosLe  my  own  personality.  E.  L.  -GfiNTLES. 

L\5EM1AL  PBmCIPLES  OP  THE  DKAMA. 

I^uxinc  compontions,  though  not  now  so  popular 

-  ie  stage  as  heretofore,  still  form  a  ^eiy  important 

-«raae&t  of  literatnre.   Some  of  the  most  ^nscendent 

'^fti  of  homan  genius  hare  been  put  forth  in  this  form; 

^  it  ii  beyond  doubt  that,  whether  read  or  acted,  the 

Au  Tin  ever  exercise  great  influence  on  society.    It  is 

-'isre  highly  desirable  that  the  true  principles  of  dra- 

^i:  nt  should  be  dearly  understood*    They  have  long 

£  veil  lettled  and  familiar  to  critics  and  students;  but 

1 1 » to  genetal  readers,  much  less  to  mere  play-goers. 

'~7  hre,  howerer,  been  most  admizaUy  expounded  in  a 

'  W  vhich  issued  from  the  prte  a  few  years  ago,  en* 

'-'i£c.  'The  Divine  I>rmma  of  History  and  Oivilisation.' * 

h  ntW,  the  late  Ber.  James  Smith,  M.  A.,  first  editor 

-  tU  Fasafy  Herald,  was  a  man  of  great  original  powers 

''^*  vEry  considerable  attainments.  Many  of  the  opinions 

-^  jd?aaeed  in  this  and  other  productions  are  startlingly 

*-~a-aome  of  than  perhaps  quite  Tisionary — but  almost 

'  riluophicsl  and  ingenkms.    His  ideas  in  the  work 

^^*7ed  k^  OB  the  essential  prindplea  of  the  drama,  are 

u£>siaU7  ji^  And  well  exprested,  as  the  following  ex- 

^^vn  from  his  book  will  ahow:^ 

'Atme  drama  is  an  artistie  model  of  a  Ftovidence 

^  a  limited  sphere  of  aetion.    So  inseparably  con- 

•^rd  is  this  idea  of  superhuman  arrangement  with  the 

-iicple  of  the  diama,  that  even  an  atheistic  poet  in- 

--ctiTely  weaves  the  (Uidne  and  the  human  together  in 

faction  of  his  poem,  as  the  weaver  oompUcates  the  weft 

-•tl?  ▼oof.    An  unseen  power  is  ever  supposed  to  con- 

*?'!  od  adapt,  restrain  and  r^pilate,  the  events  as  weU 

ihf^  ac^ns,  the  words  and  thoughts,  of  the  parties 

"T*!?^  and  though  the  oo-operation  of  human  art  and 

j***:^  is  deeply  involved,  and  a  perfect  freedom  of 

'*^bt  and  conduct  is  apparent  throughout,  vet  the 

'ifxttft  of  the  play  never  fails  to  expect  some  unforeseen 

f :  Enrpfinni;  result  as  the  providential  denouement  of 

'^;  ^>&pUcated  series  of  interesting  events.    This  inevit- 

'■'^t  pecoharity  of  eveiy  actins  drama  of  any  value  what- 

'*'-'>  ccnseerates dramatio  art  oy  investing  it  with  a  sacred 

'--RKter,  sad  eaoBot  fail  to  remind  the  intelligent  reader 

^  ti  M^poQs  origin  and  the  exalted  spirit  of  its  earliest 

'^-\^  th^  came  forth  fledged  and  winged  for  heaven- 

"U^iSl^  neat  the  rapt  imaginations  of  JEschylus  and 

'^^oydrsma  must  have  its  soener^^aoeneiy,  too^  in 

''^^''      agreement  with  the  pasnonal  and  personal 

The  OsBnoVnse  delights  In  inooognuties. 

*I«Bdon:  Chapman  t  Hall.   1854. 
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She  introduces  a  love  scene  in  an  eel-pie  shop,  and  makes 
a  traveller  sing  a  musical  burlesque  to  the  great  Sphinx 
of  Egypt,  or  the  Statues  of  Memnon  on  the  Plain  of 
Gooma:  her  parson  reads  the  burial  service  at  a  wedding, 
and  her  jester  bandies  quips  and  cranks  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  IMscord,  or  contrast  at  least,  is  her  element, 
and  she  not  unfrequently  produces  her  effects  by  deli- 
berate violation  of  the  laws  of  propriety.  Not  so  the 
Tragic  Muse;  her  scene  is  all  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  peiformers.  With  a  deed  of  terror  she  makes  the 
elements  mourn:  the  thunder  roars,  the  waves  rage,  the 
wind  soughs,  u)d  the  owl  screeches  in  the  dark  night. 
Majesty  walks  in  palaces  or  forests,  amid  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  nature  or  art;  love  nestles  in  gardens 
amid  fhkgrant  perfumes,  brilliant  flowers,  and  vigorous 
evergreens,  with  bindweed  or  mistletoe  twining  the  sturdy 
trunks,  and  trellices  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  vine; 
melanoholy  pines  under  weeping  willows;  and  rapine 
elaborates  its  heartless  machinations  amid  ruinous  heaps 
of  dismantled  towers,  unroofed  cottages,  rugged  preci- 
pices, and  deserted  gardens.' 

*Now,  what  is  the  natural  development  of  either  of 
these  two  forms?  Kature  teaches  us  that  all  development 
of  any  value  to  man  is  from  worse  to  better;  to  reward  or 
retribution.  The  hero  may  die,  but  he  dies  gloriously; 
the  villain  must  suflfer,  and  be  execrated  also.  Ketribu- 
tion  to  the  criminal  is  demanded  by  the  moral  sense,  and 
that  is  the  moral  to  which  tragedy  tends,  even  when  the 
destiny  of  the  good  is  deplorable.  A  dark  fate  impends 
over  virtue  in  the  doleful  accessories  of  the  tragic  drama; 
but  even  when  hope  refuses  to  lend  a  sunbeam  of  comfort 
from  the  social  world,  it  gleams  from  heaven  in  the  faith 
of  the  sufferer.  The  development  is  upwards  and  on- 
wards, either  socially  and  domestically  or  morally  and 
religiously;  or  the  arnst  has  forgotten  his  mission,  and  his 
effort  is  a  failure.' 

'  What,  then,  is  this  development?  In  the  first  place,  a 
position  is  described  that  presents  a  difficult^r;  for  without 
the  difficulty  there  ia  no  interest  to  be  excited.  In  the 
second  place,  an  effort  ia  to  be  made  to  get  out  of  this 
difficulty.  The  effort  is  accompanied  with  new  difficulties. 
In  the  third  place,  a  hopeful  scheme  is  devised  on  purpose 
to  complete  the  effort.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  scheme 
fails,  and  the  difficulties  increase,  and  the  plot  thickens. 
In  the  fifth  place,  a  great  and  almost  unexpected  deliver- 
ance or  oatastroplke  occurs.  This  is  the  general  character 
of  a  drama,  more  or  less.  And  there  ia  a  natural  reason 
for  all  these  five  peculiarities.  The  first  is  self-evident; 
the  second  seems  equally  so;  but  it  is  not  lo  evident  that 
the  hopeful  scheme  of  tne  third  should  be  a  failure.  Why 
should  it  be  a  failure  ?  W^y  not  a  gradual  oontinuation 
of  the  effort  in  the  second  act  to  ^ect  a  deliverance  ? 
There  is  an  admirable  reason  why  this  ought  not  to  be,  in 
the  fact  that  the  disappointment  arising  from  a  hopeful 
scheme  of  deliverance  is  one  of  the  most  universal,  and  at 
the  same  time  distressios,  features  of  that  severe  ordeal 
of  moral  discipline  whidi  characterises  the  providential 
government  of  the  world.  And  it  is  an  indispensable  cha- 
racter of  all  moral  teaching,  and  especially  of  dramatic 
teaching,  that  it  should  reveal  the  agency  of  a  higher 
power,  that  watches  over  us  and  brings  us  deliverance 
when  hope  is  lost  after  our  utmost  efforts,  and  that  leads 
the  guiltv  by  a.  path  of  fancied  security  into  the  very 
catastrophe  which  he  intended  for  others.  The  failure  of 
the  middle  scheme  is  the  preparation  for  man's  extremity 
and  God's  opportunity;  and  the  defumement  is  invariably 
an  unexpected  result,  in  which  Divine  justice  or  mercy  i<t 
revealed  by  a  quick,  a  smart,  and  a  marvellous  combination 
of  simultaneous  accidents,  which  Heaven  alone  could  over- 
rule and  fit  so  admirably  in  time  and  space. 

'  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  these  leading  ideas 
should  be  slavishly  followed  in  any  drama;  and  perhaps 
in  many  they  may  not  even  be  perceived.  But  it  must 
be  very  evident  to  every  one,  that,  if  a  drama  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  like  a  deal  board  or  sheet  of  fiaper,  with- 
out any  r^;ard  to  special  characteristics,  it  will  not  be  a 
drama  of  five  acts,  but  a  drama  of  one  act  divided  into 
five  parts.  Eadi  act  of  a  drama  has  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter, like  the  five  fingers—the  thumb  being  the  first  or 
fifth,  and  equal  in  power  and  hiterest  to  all  the  rest.  The 
first,  the  tUrd,  and  the  fifth  acts  like  alternate  notes  in 
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music,  are  naturally  akin;  io  alao  are  the  second  and  the 
fourth.  The  first  is  the  statement  of  the  proUem;  the 
third  is  a  false  or  defeotive  attempt  at  solution;  the  fifth 
is  the  true  solution.' 

*  A  great  failure  or  disappointment  in  a  drama  is  indb- 
pensable  to  the  interest  of  it.  There  may  be  many  failures, 
it  may  be  full  of  disappointments;  but  a  prominent  and  a 
hopeless  defeat,  in  the  sealous  or  the  desperate  efforts  that 
are  made  for  deliveranoe,  is  the  central  pivot  upon  which 
the  drama  divides  itself  into  ifcs  two  hemispheres.  It  is 
the  bridge  over  which  the  feelings  pass  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  degree  of  excitement^  and  tne  natural  position  for 
this  bridge  or  pivot  is  the  third  or  middle  act.  A  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  this  middle  act  would  be  premature, 
for  then  the  two  succeeding  acts  would  be  useless.  The 
revelation  in  this  act  of  the  scheme  by  which  the  problem 
is  to  be  finally  solved  would  anticipate  the  conclusion, 
and  destroy  the  interest;  and  no  surprise  or  satisfaction 
would  be  experienced  with  a  sudden  and  unexpected  ter- 
mination in  the  fifth.  And  if  no  attempt  at  solution  were 
made  in  any  of  the  acts  that  preceded  the  fifth,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  produce  a  greater  depth  of  misery,  or 
intricacy  of  confusion  and  hopelessness,  than  was  repre- 
sented in  the  first;  and  as  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
thiid  is  the  natural  position  for  this  abortive  effort  at 
deliverance,  the  law  oeoomes  plain  and  intelligible,  and 
the  reason  for  the  five-act  model  becomes  apparent  to  the 
understanding,  independent  altogether  of  the  mystic  in* 
spiration  by  which  dramatic  genius  was  led  to  its  adoption.' 

DAT-BBEAK. 

Atar,  on  the  horison's  distant  xlm. 

Slowly  in  beauty  breaks 
A  gleam— faintly  discernible— so  dim 

It  dawns  in  palely  streaks. 
Broader  and  grayer  now  it  grows,  then  dun; 

Anon  adorns  with  gold 
The  eastern  hemisphere;  it  is  the  sun 

Appears;  whilst  back  have  roll'd. 
From  fair  creation's  face,  the  shades  of  night. 
Till  earth  grows  into  beauty,  life,  and  light 

Within  the  heaven's  Ulnmlnated  arch 

The  morning  star  expires; 
Whilst  higher  on  his  broad,  blu^  regal  march 

The  san  all  nature  fires; 
The  donds— that  erst,  like  draperies  of  death, 

Cnrtaln'd  the  solemn  sky, 
And  shrouded  in  deep  gloom  the  world  beneath^ 

Now  gleam  with  purple  dye. 
And  silvery  whiteness,  wavering  fold  on  fold. 
In  piles  of  grandeur  round  his  track  nprUll'd. 

The  crimson  heath  that  wreathes  the  nM>untsin's  brow 

Hath  caught  the  golden  glow, 
And  fanpalm  branch,  and  fruitful  oaken  bough'— 

That  far  outstretch  below— 
Grow  radiant  in  the  flood  of  tender  light, 

Shed  o'er  the  verdant  earth; 
And  in  the  life-awaking  beams  so  bright^ 

Unnumbered  flowers  have  birth ; 
From  out  thick  woven  leaves  bright  living  ^Mitgj^ 
Disport  in  joy  their  tiny,  glittering  wings. 

Slowly,  from  leafy  hollows,  r»«scends 

Morning's  transparent  mist. 
And  through  the  arch  of  asure  silent  blends— 

Whilst  brightiy  stretch  and  twist, 
Like  silver  serpents,  rivnlet  and  brook. 

Through  mountain  goige  and  mead; 
And  from  the  dark  green  woods  ringdove  and  rook 

On  downward  pinions  lead 
To  dewy  levels,  where,  amid  the  grass, 
A  myriad  insects  hum  and  lightly  pass. 

The  moon  grows  pale  upon  her  asure  throne— 

like  some  lmprison*d  soul 
Looking  farewell  to  earth,  all  purer  grown 

As  time  doth  onward  roll. 


Forth  from  the  tulip's  chalice  steals  the  moth 

On  airy,  golden  wing; 
And  waveless  sea  and  vcdceless  lake  are  both 

In  beauty  mirroring 
The  brilliant  blue  of  the  still  heavens  afar, 
Lovdy  with  sunrise— fading  moon  and  star. 

The  owl,  within  her  ivied,  lone  retreat. 

Hides  from  the  morning  rays; 
The  fawn  starts  from  his  lair  of  herbage  sweet, 

Within  the  greenwood  mase; 
The  globard's  pale,  nocturnal  torch  is  ontk 

Beneath  the  hone/d  leaves; 
The  ham  of  bees  is  rising  round  about; 

And  forth  from  matted  eaves 
The  hungry,  chirping  siMrrows  wing  their  way 
To  orchard  boughs,  and  stack-yard,  for  the  day. 

Now  soars  the  light-winged  lark,  from  daisied  sod. 

Towards  His  temple  high — 
The  earliest,  sweet  worshipper  of  God — 

Now  lost  within  the  sky; 
And  from  the  grores,  and  dells,  and  grand  old  voodi— 

Whose  stately,  towering  trees 
Sublimely  an^h  the  sylvan  solitudes— 

Bing  out  sweet  harmonies, 
A  matin—"  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis**— grand. 
Pealing  across  the  mom  serene  and  bland. 

The  cliffs,  lit  up  in  splendour,  nearer  grow; 

And  all  the  brightening  sea 
Slumbers  upon  the  circling  shore  bdow 

In  tranquil  majesty; — 
The  purple  and  the  crimson  sea-floweta  spread 

In  beauty  'neath  the  tide. 
And  silver  star-fish,  carp,  and  concha  red, 

Among  the  corals  glide; 
And,  'tween  the  ocean  and  the  heaven's  keen  blae, 
Like  a  white  foam-speck,  floats  the  wild  curlew. 

The  light-winged,  spotless  sea-fowl  congregate 

Like  foam-wreaths  on  the  sands; 
And,  gliding  like  some  parent  bird  elate. 

The  little  boat  expands 
Her  sun-gilt  sails  to  catch  the  passing  breeso 

That  softly  skims  the  deep, 
Sings  in  the  shells,  then  stirs  the  distant  trees 

From  out  their  quiet  sleep- 
Awaking,  'mong  their  many-colonx'd  sprsys^ 
Their  ever-tuneful,  ancient  roundelays. 


The  dew-besprlnkled  Iris— like  bright 

Irradiates  the  earth; 
And  golden  calyxes,  like  lesser  stars. 

Sparkle  all  brightly  forth, 
From  verdant  crevice  and  from  dewy  nook. 

And  glistening  emerald  lawn. 
From  lings  and  mosses,  by  the  talking  brook, 

Bejoidng  in  the  dawn- 
Arraying  Nature's  bosom  passing  fair. 
And  breathing  balm  into  the  morning  air. 

Like  little  stars,  within  an  emerald  sky. 

Quiver  the  dewHlrops  bright; 
Amid  the  asphodels  the  dragon  fly 

FliU  carelessly  and  light 
All  Nature  is  awake:  the  shepherd  leads 

His  gladsome,  bleating  flocks 
Forth  to  the  succulent,  sweet-smelllng  meads; 

And  round  the  towering  rocks. 
The  eagle,  from  his  eyry,  wings  his  way. 
To  drink  the  sunshine  of  the  new-born  day!       C.  K. 


V  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Authors.  Cod- 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Editor  wffl  receive  atteaUonj 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  return  iSSS^ 
considered  unsuitable. 
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NEWSTEAD  IN  OCTOBER. 
LOBD  BYBOK*  1S12.-'L0BD  WENTWOBTH,  1802. 


Mt  early  dreams  of  life  glowed  in  the  lurid  haze  of  Byron^s 
poetiy.  Life,  when  it  waa  no  dreanii  brought  me  into  con- 
tact with  some  of  his  nearest  connexionSi  and  with  hia  de- 
scendant,  who  sank  the  other  day,  unhononred,  to  the  grave. 
In  the  meantime,  I  have  visited  Newstead  Abbey  more  than 
once;  and  at  this  moment  one  of  my  October  rambles, 
through  it  and  around  it,  comes  bock  to  my  remembrance 
with  some  soft  and  tender  touches  which  scarcely  rested  on 
it  at  the  time.  And  why  did  they  not?  Because  I  had  just 
before  been  riding  through  Bobin  Hood's  country — through 
parts  of  Sherwood  Forest;  and  my  mind  was  full  of  the 
brave,  generous,  free  man  of  olden  times,  whose  spirit  can 
never  die.  In  comparison  with  him,  the  modem  man — poet 
though  he  was — could  not  interest  so  deeply  as  usuaL  Never 
had  I  been  so  charmed  by  any  scenery  in  any  country  as  by 
the  glades  of  the  famous  outlaw's  forest,  in  the  varied  glories 
of  October.  Not  even  Spenser's  fancy  could  have  pictured 
them  more  exquisitely;  the  ideal  could  not  have  been  finer 
than  the  real  The  slender  silver  stems  of  the  birches,  bear- 
ing  their  light  golden  floating  foliage — ^there  mingling  with 
the  brown  masses  of  the  oaks  and  the  sombre  green  of  the 
firs — ^give  grace  and  cheerfulness  to  the  noble  woodland  view. 
As  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  Hardwick, 
Bolsover,  Clumber,  Thoresby,  Kufibrd,  Newstead,  Annealey, 
and  all  the  other  aristocratic  mansions  that  I  had  seen,  wore 
forgotten  by  me;  or,  if  recalled,  were  dismissed  instantly 
from  the  mind,  as  bringing  what  was  factitious — ^nay,  even 
painful — ^into  the  happy  presence  of  Great  Mother  Nature, 
and  into  the  ancient  domain  of  one  of  her  true  sons. 
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With  all  that,  the  old  pile  of  the  Byrons  must  be 
revisited  thezL  It  was  certainly  an  adTantageous 
time  to  see  it,  when  the  trees  had  put  on  their  autumn 
WBidrobe  of  many-tinted  warm  hues.  Yet  even  that 
could  not  change  its  peculiar  asi)ect.  Monkish,  ruin- 
ous, and  lonely  it  looks;  and,  independently  of  its 
connection  with  the  Poet's  name,  it  makes  a  very 
different  impression  on  any  one  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time,  from  that  made  by  the  other  old  castles  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Its  interior  was  filled  with  remin- 
iseenoes  of  Byron — sufficiently  oomplimentaiy  to  his 
fame;  but  not,  perhaps,  all  in  the  best  taste.  On  the 
whole,  I  had  rather  haye  seen  the  Abbey  untouched, 
in  a  state  of  decay — sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
robbed  monks,  of  the  ruined  Byrons,  and  of  the  un- 
finished career  of  the  Poet — ^than  as  it  is.  But  the 
nation  will  not  purchase  it,  to  keep  as  a  memorial 
ruin;  and,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  of  one  wealthy 
commoner  after  another,  each  owner  must  try  to  find 
in  it  what  comfort  he  can,  in  his  own  fashion.  He 
will  not  know — or,  if  he  know,  he  will  not  care  to 
recall — how  great  a  page  in  the  history  of  England's 
aristocracy  Newstead  embodies.  Byron  himself  did 
more  than  any  man  towards  revealing  the  condition 
of  his  order  in  his  day.  His  revelations  were  not 
fiavourable;  yet  no  man  was  prouder  of  belonging  to 
that  order  than  he. 

And,  if  Newstead  be  a  page  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land's aristocracy,  Annesley — ^the  adjoining  property 
—is  also  one  in  the  histoiy  of  its  gentiy.  Strangely, 
poetically,  are  they  united  in  our  thoughts,  by  Byron's 
youthful  passion  for  the  heiress  of  Annesley,  Mary 
Chaworth.  The  day  was  damp  and  chilly  on  which 
I  visited  the  abode  of  the  Poet's  first  love.  It  suited 
well  the  aspect  of  the  dismal,  deserted  house — opeak- 
ing  all  too  plainly  of  her  unhappy  fata  It  was  just  in 
such  a  state  as  one  would  ima^e  it  after  its  having 
been  for  some  years  the  residence  of  a  debauched, 
fox-hunting,  claret-drinking,  tenant-grinding  squire. 
Alas,  for  the  choice  made  by  the  object  of  the  Poet  s 
admiration!  To  the  lame,  sickly,  poor,  passionate 
young  lord,  she  preferred  the  athletic,  rich,  handsome 
country  gentleman;  and  her  fate  was  sadder  even 
than  the  fate  of  Byron's  wif&  I  looked  in  vain  for 
*  The  hill  crowned  with  a  certain  diadem  of  trees,* 
which  the  Poet  described  in  *  The  Bream.'  He  who 
became  master  of  Annesley  by  marriage  with  its 
heiress,  caused  the  trees  to  be  felled— in  a  fit  of 
jealous  spite,  it  is  said.  In  one  of  the  large  rooms  of 
the  house  there  hung  a  portrait  of  Mary  Chaworth. 
It  was  lovely;  yet  it  seemed  to  look  with  an  expres- 
sion of  girlish  gloom  on  the  desolation  around. 

With  a  deeper  cast  of  thought  on  her  brow  might 
the  great  heiress  of  the  Milbankes  and  the  Noels  now 
look,  in  some  youthful  likeness  of  herself,  on  her 
father's  noble  estate  of  Seaham — where  he  kept  court 
as  Lord-Iientenant  of  Durham — ^transferred,  as  it  is, 
to  other  aristocratic  owners.  Lady  Byron  lived  long 
enough  to  have  known  something  of  the  fate  of  her 
'  whose  face  had  made  the  starlight  of  the  Poet's  boy- 
hood,' as  he  phrased  it,  and  to  have  compared  her 
own  fate  ii^th  it.    But  I  am  sure  she  never  did  sOi 


She  was  too  proud  to  make  comparison  of  her  fate 
with  that  of  any  other  wife;  yet  too  goocl  to  think 
that  she  alone  was,  of  all  women,  most  wretchud. 
She  has  been  heard  to  say  (not  with  reference  to  her- 
self, but  rather  as  giving  an  anecdote  of  her  youth) 
that  she  knew  seven  young  ladies,  heiresses — brought 
out  at  the  same  time  that  she  was — ^who  all  married 
noblemen,  who  were  all  unhappy,  and  eventually  all 
separated  from  their  lords.  Fbr  her,  then,  the  volmnea 
of  twaddle  that  have  been  written  about  genius  beiog 
destined  to  make  the  home  of  a  virtuous  woman  un- 
happy, were  merely  twaddle.  She  knew  that  not 
genius  but  vice  was  the  cause  of  domestio  unhappi- 
ness — ^from  Regents  of  the  realm  down  through  every 
rank  of  the  nobility,  and  through  every  grade  of 
society,  to  the  shoe-black  on  our  streets. 

Let  us,  then,  leave  for  ever  that  form  of  excuse  for 
Byron's  life  which  has  been  uselessly  adopted.    Let 
us  no  more  extenuate  the  vices  of  the  Poet  than  we 
would  those  of  the  shoe-black— giving  them  up  to 
the  retribution  which  attends  on  all  vice.  While  this 
world  lasts,  men,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  vicious; 
but  how  much  of  Hi  in  manners,  temper,  and  habits 
a  wife  should  endure  from  a  husband,  is  a  queatioQ 
which  each  individual  wife  must  settle  for  herself, 
and  then  she  must  allow  the  law  to  do  the  rest.  Lady 
Byron  acted  firmly  and  honourably  on  this  convictiou: 
and  her  firmness  did  not  pass  unblamed  by  many  of 
the  male  members  of  the  aristocraov.    The  interoBt 
of  the  general  public  in  her,  as  Byron  s  wife,  ceased  on 
her  separation  from  him;  but  a  new  interest  arose, 
from  her  being  the  mother  of  his  child — ^the  guardian 
and  instructor  of  *Ada,  sole  daughter  of  his  house 
and  heart'    That  link  with  the  fame  of  the  Poet 
was  broken  by  a  death  as  early  as  his  own  had  been. 
•The  widowed,  childless  mother  lived  on  some  yeant; 
sank  to  rest  at  last;  and  in  a  few  months  the  rush  of 
events  carried  her  out  of  the  world's  remembrance, 
until  it  was  reminded  of  her  by  the  premature  duath 
of  Byron's  grandson.   At  twenl^-eeven,  his  immature 
life  ended. 

A  French  philosopher  savs  that '  there  is  an  inex' 
orable  logic  m  events.'  The  creat  Gemum  poet  de< 
dares,  that '  what  we  earnestly  desire  shall  come  td 
I>ass,  perhaps  even  in  our  own  time;  but  never  exi 
actly  as  we  wish  it.'  For  me,  only  an  observer  oj 
men's  acts  and  their  sequence,  I  see  frequently  / 
grim  irony  in  the  way  in  which  the  inexorable  logi< 
shows  itself,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  fulfilment  o 
our  wishes.  Nemesis  sometimes  laughs  at  us;  some 
times  says,  *  My  dear  fellow !  I  know  you  have  bcci 
long  sighing  for  this.  Here  it  is  for  you!'  And  thrust 
it  in  our  face  when  we  are  sick  of  life;  or  gives  it » 
different  in  its  reality  from  what  our  hopes  had  m»d* 
it,  that  it  sickens  us  of  existence^  An  acknowledg 
ment  of  this  kind  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Dea 
viny  might  have  been  communicated  to  ua  in  ottavi 
rimaf  had  Byron  lived  through  the  last  ten  years  uati 
now.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that,  although  ol^ 
as  a  poet,  and  taking  rank  on  our  shelves  wiUi  mcj 
who  died  centuries  aeo,  he  would,  if  living,  not  be  a 
I  old  as  our  energetic  Premier.  He  was  enraged  whe 
his  daughter  was  bom,  and  flung  soda-water  bottle 
about  in  his  passion.  He  wanted  a  son.  A  son  woid 
have  been,  as  he  supposed.  Lord  Wentworth  from  th 
day  of  his  birth,  and  would  have  brousht  himi  th 
thousands  per  annum  so  much  needea  iiut  thei 
therefore  his  rage  and  his  breaking  of  bottles  on  th 
birth  of  a  daughter. 
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'Pktienea^iaj  loid!'  Fata  miffht  have  whispered. 
'lire  qaielif,  ■oberlT,  and  go&y,  and  you  may  see 
^  Lord  Wentworth  of  your  race;  and  if  yon  do  not 
M  him,  it  will  be  yoor  own  f  anlti  He  will  embody 
ma  of  TOOT  ezpreued  ideas,  whioh  you  never  chose 
X'  oshody  in  your  own  person.  He  will  hold  a  man 
uhe  better  than  a  lord;  and  he  will  show  the  world 
tJatheiiineaineBt' 

Ib  the  year  181%  Lord  Byron  was  twenty-four. 
At  that  age,  his  grandson  inherits  the  title  of  Went- 
icr^-^oDoerning  which  and  its  beloneingB,  the  Poet 
kid  KBue  oogentlenianl^  cravings.  B^ore  milTriage, 
6pn  writes  to  his  finend, — *  All  Miss  Milbanke's 
frier  can  give  or  leave  her  he  will;  and  from  her 
d&Idks  uncle,  Lord  Wentworth — ^whose  barony,  it 
^nq^wsed,  will  devolve  on  her  mother — she  has 
ipuctfttioDa.  But  these  wUl  depend  on  his  own  dis- 
piiUii>ii,  which  seems  vezy  partial  towards  her.  She 
:« sn  only  child;  and  Sir  Bal{>h  Milbanke's  estates^ — 
'ijs|b  dij^ed  by  electioneering — are  considerable. 
ftii'U  them  are  settled  on  her. ' 
(i  this  &ther,  who  will  eive  Lady  Byron  all  he 
i£,  W  lord  writes, — *  Address  vour  next  to  Sea- 
bo,  whoe  we  are  going  (a  bore,  by  the  way)  to  see 
tstfier-is-Isw  Sir  BiSph,  and  my  lady's  lad^  mother.' 
Aad  vlien  there,  at  Beaham,  '  My  papa,  Sir  Ralpho, 
utfireeently  made  »  speech  at  a  Durham  tax-meet- 
&::  ad  not  only  at  Dmrham,  but  here,  several  times 
Efioe,  After  dinner.  He  is. now,  IbeUeve,  speaking 
z.  tohimadf  (I  left  him  in  the  middle),  over  various 
v'ostas,  which  can  neither  interrupt  him  nor  fall 
dfi^-aa  migjikt  poeeibly  have  been  the  case  with 
ifieof  his  audioioa'    Again,  *I  have  been  very 

-sssrtable  here,  listening  to  that  d d  monologue 

^  elderly  gentlemen  call  conversation;  and  in 
^  my  pions  father-in-law  repeats  himself  every 
t*^^  eicept  one— when  he  played  upon  the  fiddle. ' 
Tu  inat  flenitw  could  only  despise  the  kind,  good 
*s  iUlph.  Yon  shall  mark  how  '  the  whirligig  of 
las  nil  bong  in  ito  levengas'  for  thai 


Chatter  H. 

A  lew  months  after  Byron's  marriage,  we  find  in  a 
•^^  to  his  friend  thie  passage: — *  To  your  question,  1 
GiE  r<9jy  aoswer  that  there  are  favourable  symptoms; 
^  it  u  a  sobiect  about  which  I  am  not  particularly 
^0^  [the  birth  of  a  child]  except  that  I  think  it 
r^  please  her  ancle.  Lord  Wentworth,  and  her 
•iiUr  and  mother.  The  former.  Lord  W.,  is  now 
'■^  tcvn,  and  in  very  indifferent  health.  You  per- 
^r«  lu^ow  that  his  property,  amounting  to  seven  or 
♦■Ut  tibonsand  a-year,  will  eventually  devolve  upon 
^7  vif e.  Bat  the  old  gentleman  has  been  so  very 
-'^'i  to  her  and  me,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  wish 
^  in  heaven  if  he  can  be  comfortable  on  earth.' 
^e  munth  later: — •  Lord  Wentworth  died  last  week. 
'i^baikof  hia  property  (from  seven  to  eight  thou- 
^1  ptr  snnum)  ie  entailed  on  Ladv  MillMinke  and 
!^V  BjTOB.  Xke  first  is  gone  to  take  possession  in 
•^'^^esterahiFe,  and  to  attend  the  funeral,  &c  this 
^y>  1  have  mentioned  the  facts  of  the  settlement 
}  Laid  W.*s  proj^rty,  because  the  newspapers  have 
^  z&akin^  all  kinds  of  blunders  In  their  statements. 
Hl.«  vin  H  jmi^  ^ji  expected— the  principal  part  settled 
'i  Udy  Milbanke  (now  Koel)  and  on  Lady  Byron; 
^1  &  ic]ante  estate  1^  for  sale  to  pay  debts  (which 
T^  not  great)  and  legacies  to  hia  natural  son  and 
-«^ter.' 

^  ft  fev  monthBy  he  begins  a  letter  thus: — '  I  have 
'-  ■*  bees  M^  ^  aacertain  precisely  the  time  of  dura- 
^«  of  the  stoek  maiket;  but  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
^^for  sdling  <mhp  and  I  hiope  so:  first,  because  I 


shall  see  you;  and  next,  because  I  shall  receive  cer- 
tain moneys  on  behalf  of  Lady  Bvron,  the  which  will 
materially  conduce  to  my  comfort — I  wanting  (as 
the  duns  say)  '*  to  make  up  a  sum."  *  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  a  large,  fashionable,  drimken  dinner- 
party, and  ends  with  this  P,8. — ^'Lady  B.  is  in  full 
progress;  and  next  month  will  bring  to  light  (with 
the  aid  of  Juno  Ludna,  fer  opem,  or  rather  opes,  for 
the  last  are  most  wanted)  the  tenth  wonder  of  the 
world — Oil  Bias  being  the  eighth,  and  he  (my  son's 
father)  the  ninth.' 

The  haipins  on  my  wife's  unde  and  his  ducats, 
in  the  noble  Poet's  letters,  is  not  very  noble.  But 
when  a  man's  door  is  almost  daily  beset  with  duns 
during  his  first  year  of  marriage,  and  his  house  nine 
times  during  that  year  in  possession  of  bailiffs,  it  is 
enough  to  make  him  a  little  ignoble  in  his  thoughts. 
True;  but  not  enough  to  make  him  forget  his  title, 
and  tiie  rights  appertaining  to  it.  We  find  this  in  his 
journal  re8X)ectiDg  that  year: — *When  the  bailiff  came 
upon  me  to  seize  my  chattels — ^being  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, my  person  was  beyond  him — ^bemg  curious  (as 
is  my  habit),  I  asked  him'  so  and  so—'  our  own  busi- 
ness was  then  dismissed,  which  was  none  of  the  easiest 
for  me  at  that  time.  But  the  man  was  civil,  and, 
what  I  valued  more,  communicative.  I  had  met  many 
of  his  brethren  years  before,  in  affairs  of  my  friends 
(commoners,  that  is),  but  this  was  the  first,  or  second, 
on  my  own  account-— a  civil  man,  fee'd  accordingly; 
probably  he  anticipated  as  much.' 

Deficiency  of  cash,  however,  and  pride  of  title, 
cannot  succeed  in  extortinor  from  Fate  what  they 
want  at  the  right  time,  llie  tenth  wonder  of  the 
world,  the  son  which  Byron  seemed  to  have  decided 
was  to  come,  did  not  come.  Two  months  afterwards 
he  writes,  *The  littie  girl  was  bom  on  the  10th  of 
December  last.  Her  name  is  Augusta  Ada  (the  second 
a  veiy  antique  family  name — ^I  believe  not  used  since 
the  reign  of  King  John).  She  was,  and  is,  very  flour- 
ishing and  fat,  and  reckoned  very  large  for  her  days. 
Her  mother  is  doing  veiy  well,  and  up  again.  I  have 
now  been  married  a  year.  Heigh-ho!  Before  the 
end  of  that  month  in  which  he  wrote,  his  wife  and 
he  had  separated,  never  to  meet  again;  and  he  never 
more  beheld  his  daughter.  So  ended  his  anpeculations 
on  the  Wentworth  lordship  for  a  son  of  his.  He  did 
not  renew  them  for  a  grandson;  yet,  in  two  of  his 
grandsons  were  his  wishes  to  be  accomplished.  First, 
in  the  eldest,  bearing  the  name  of  *  Byron;'  secondly, 
in  the  younger,  bearing  that  of  *  Balph ' — ^he,  by  ms 
grandmother's  will,  hi^  to  take  the  name  of  Mil- 
banke, and  to  him  has  passed  the  title  of  Wentworth. 
Thus  has  Time  brought  in  a  part  of  its  revenges. 

Only  a  part  of  them.  The  rest  are  more  important, 
and  of  a  different  kind.  At  twenty-four,  Byron,  the 
heir  of  an  old  baronial  title,  a  peer  of  the  r^m,  was 
taking  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  twenty- 
four,  nis  grandson  inherits  a  title  of  the  same  kind, 
but  more  than  a  century  older  in  its  date,  becomes  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  and  rejects  every  proposal  to  take 
nis  place  anywhere  but  among  the  hard-handed 
workers  in  iron  of  Mr.  Scott  Kussell;  and,  on  the 
Saturday  night,  he  wiU  receive  his  weelily  wages  as 
they  do.  ^d  this  is  he  who  has  become  the  lawful 
owner  of  that  seven  or  eight  thousand  a-year  so  much 
loused  for  by  Byron  in  the  time  of  the  nine  executions 
in  ms  house  1  Hear  it,  ye  sons  of  neediness  and  greed- 
iness throughout  the  length  and  br^idth  of  the  land  I 
'  Whether  ye  be  the  oflbpring  of  peers,  with  *  honour- 
able' before  your  names,  who  are  forced  to  many  dis- 
honourable means  of  raising  a  himdred  pounds;  or 
ci  maaufacturiuK  and  commercial  men,  gone  to  ruin 
in  the  effort  to  live  like  squires-^hear  it  I  Behold 
the  power  of  purchasing  a  Mohammedan  paradise,  and 
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many  another  paradiie  of  f  oola,  actually  diBT^^garded ! 
— ^thrown  away  !  Toil  and  independence  are  chosen 
instead  of  all  that  the  grandfather  bought  at  the 
expense  of  nine  executiona  in  the  year — all  which 
could  have  been  had  without  the  executions.  It  is  a 
singular  case.  The  civilised  world  of  these  later  times 
offers  many  examples  of  sons  of  princes,  nobles,  and 
men  of  wealth,  loving  barbarism,  seeking  out  dc^ra* 
dation  in  various  ways  —  eating,  drinkmg,  and  so 
forth;  cursing,  swearing,  and  rowdying;  boxmg,  oock< 
fighting,  and  gambling.  But  what  titled  and  rich 
youth  ever  before  this  took  to  labour  and  honest 
pay?  It  is  more  curious  than  Czar  Poter*s  working 
m  the  Dutch  dock-yards.  There  was  a  puipose — a 
selfish  though  a  great  purpose — ^to  acoompliBh  m  that. 
But  this  young  nobleman  seems  to  have  nad  no  other 
object  than  that  of  getting  free  from  the  trammels  of 
an  artificial  life— trammels  which  all  others  who  can 
in  any  way  obtain  wealth  are  eager  to  impose  on 
themselves  and  on  their  children ! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  experiment  which  he 
was  making  tenninated  so  sadly  and  so  speedily.  He 
had,  however,  persevered  in  it  determinedly  enough 
to  convince  us  that  he  would  never  have  adopted 
again  the  life  which  he  had  rejected — ^that  of  a  mere 
nobleman— of  a  man  whose  title  is  his  sole  claim  to 
our  notice.  Our  regret,  also,  with  regard  to  the  experi- 
ment, as  it  may  be  named,  arises  from  regarding  it — 
in  a  psycholofldcal  point  of  view — as  deeply  interesting 
to  the  mentu  and  moral  philosopher.  And  here  one 
cannot  but  recall  that,  by  family  descent,  his  name 
of  *  EJng*  was  connected  with  a  name  dear  to  eveiy 
Englishman  to  whom  the  liberties  of  his  country  are 
dear— «  name  to  which  honour  belongs  higher  than 
aught  appertaining  to  the  titles  of  Wen^orth  or 
Byron.  In  the  family  mansion  of  Lord  King,  at 
Ockham,  hauAs  the  likeness  of  a  man  with  whom  the 
Kings  should  be  proud  to  count  kindred.  On  the 
face  are  thought,  refinement,  decision,  and  perfect 
probity.  It  is  the  face  of  John  Locke.  How  would 
he,  who  left  us  such  excellent  lessons  on  education, 
have  looked  on  the  strange  determination  of  the  youns 
lord?  With  fl;entle  pity,  no  doubt;  -  with  sometmng  of 
respect  for  the  mina  that  could  reject  what  thousands 
cLmiour  for.  Lovinsl^  could  he  have  sought  to  ahow 
him  that  he  had  in  nis  power  a  means  of  doing  food 
not  lightly  to  be  cast  aside,  and  not  to  be  f  onnS  on 
the  path  which  he  had  chosen. 


Chaptbb  IIL 

The  period  of  Lord  Byron*s  life  which  corresponds 
to  his  late  grandson's  years  of  manhood,  offers  us 
contrasts  in  many  ways.  The  Poet  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Peers  at  twenty-four;  and  made  his  first 
speech  in  favour  of  starving  and  riotous  operatives. 
The  fifty  years  passed  since  then  have  taught  our 
operatives  to  starve  and  not  be  riotous.  He  writes  to 
Lord  Holland^-'  Surely,  my  lord,  however  wo  may 
rejoice  at  any  improvement  in  the  arts  which  may  be 
braefidal  to  mankind,  we  must  not  allow  mankind 
to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements  in  mechanism.  The 
maintenance  and  well-being  of  the  industrious  poor  is 
an  object  of  greater  conseguence  to  the  community, 
than  the  enrichment  of  a  few  capitalists  by  any  im- 
provement in  the  implements  of  trade  which  deprives 
the  workman  of  his  bread,  and  renders  the  labourer 
unworthy  of  his  hire.  *  We  have  persevered  since  then 
in  improvements  in  mechanism,  until  we  believe  we 
have  made  *  the  well-being  of  the  industrious  poor, 
and  the  enrichment  of  a  few  capitalists,'  one  and  ike 
same  thins.  The  truth  of  this  conviction  of  ours. 
Nature  and  Nature's  laws  are  testing,  and  have  yet 


to  test.  Byron,  had  he  lived,  might  have  continnec 
still  to  symipathise  with  rude  lumdicraftsmen  wh< 
break  machines. 

Now,  the  desire  of  his  grandson  was  to  be  one  o 
the  skilled  workmen  who  make  them.  Not,  it  woul( 
appear,  impelled  ambitiously  to  this  by  the  wish  t 
rival,  though  a  nobleman,  the  jgreat  men  who  hav* 
by  their  works  as  en^eers  raised  themselves  to  : 
higher  than  aristocratic  rank,  and  been  interred  witl 
the  most  honoured  of  the  land.  If  the  couree  o 
events,  however,  had  made  the  views  of  the  grandsoi 
BO  different  from  those  of  the  grand&itiier,  a  certaii 
similarity  of  character  may  have  driven  them  on  thei 
opposite  paths. 

Of  Lonl  Bjrron  we  are  told  that,  'whilst  all  othe 
youths  of  talent  in  his  hitth.  station  are  heralded  int 
life  by  the  ap^auses  and  anticipations  of  a  host  o 
friends,  yonn|;  Byron  stood  forth  alone — ^nnannoonca 
by  either  praise  or  promise — ^the  representative  of  a 
ancient  house,  whose  name  (long  lost  in  the  gloom; 
solitudes  of  Newstead)  seemed  to  have  awakene 
from  the  sleep  of  half-a-century  in  his  person.'  Bu 
he  enters  soaety  heralded  by  his  poetry;  and  he  be 
comes  at  once  '  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  star-eazeis 
Soon,  we  are  told,  *  that  sort  of  vanity  showed  itiiol 
which  is  inseparable  from  genius — a  certain  sensitivi 
ness  on  the  subject  of  self;  and  never  was  there 
career,'  says  his  biographer,  '  in  which  this  sensibilit 
to  the  opinions  of  others  was  exposed  to  more  coe 
stant  and  varied  excitement  than  that  on  which  h 
had  entered  at  twenty-four.  There  can  be  no  doubi 
however,  that  the  cheerless  isolation — ^unguided  sa 
unfriended — to  whieh,  at  an  earlier  period,  he  ha 
found  himself  abandoned,  was  one  of  the  sources  < 
that  resentful  disdain  of  mankind,  which  even  thai 
subsequent  worship  of  him  came  too  late  to  remove 
That  there  was  much  of  the  affected  and  the  fah 
in  his  disdain  of  mankind,  is  proved  by  many  pagf 
of  his  journals  and  his  letters.  Other  pages  of  tbei 
prove,  as  certainly,  that  lonely  independence  ha 
charms  for  him^ 

To  his  grandson  we  may  apply,  with  some  alten 
tions,  what  has  just  been  quoted.  He  was  unheralde 
into  life  by  the  applauses  and  anticipations  of  a  ho 
of  friends.  But  tnis  new  representative  of  the  anciei 
house,  whose  name  had  been  long  lost  in  the  gloom 
solitudes  of  Newstead,  had  the  misfortune  to  con 
into  the  world  when  that  name  was,  on  the  contrar 
*  too  much  i'  the  sun.'  The  bearer  of  it  and  of  a  tit 
could  not  escape  a  kind  of  observation  that  mkl 
have  stau^red  older  and  wiser  heads  than  his.  Bi 
it  wouldseem  that  he  was  early  disposed  to  rcgai 
as  ludicrous  any  notice  of  himself  as  one  to  bo  di 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  At  tweli 
years  old,  he  found  an  inexhaustible  source  of  laught 
in  commencing  stories  with  *  Once  upon  a  time  the] 
was  a  very  sreat  lord,'  and  he  did  so-and-so;  acidic 
some  absura  trifle  about  himself,  evidently  in  ridicv 
of  his  having  been  too  much  *my-lorded'  by  aoo 
one  or  another.  The  elements  of  the  flunkey  an 
the  snob  were  wanting  in  his  nature,  if  those  of  t) 
gentleman  were  alsa 

Byron  burst  into  tears  when  his  young  companus 
turned  their  eyes  on  him  when  he  was  for  tae  fi^ 
time  named  '  lord'  in  the  callinff  over  of  the  schfl 
roll  or  bill  But  his  proud  and  imaginative  nati^ 
war  too  quickly  reconciled  to  the  artificial  distil 
tion  of  a  title.  The  less  fanciful,  more  childlike,  a 
simple  mind  of  the  grandson  looked  on  this 
tion  as  a  mere  absuraity,  among  beings  of  the 
flesh  <and  blood,  the  same  tiiews  and  sinews.  He 
been  at  a  private  school,  and  some  of  his  oompan 
excited  his  laughter  in  a  great  degree — they  n 
those  whom  he  designated  *  pious  and  holy  f^o 
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Thai,  agiiji,  is  a  tndt  of  the  Poet*8  mind  given  out  in 
atlifle76Dt  way->not  in  distorted  reasoninga  in  Terse, 
ht  ss  an  artless,  natoral  difitx^te  for  hypocrisy;  The 
Ms  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  self  comes  out 
Lyy  in  the  grandson  in  another  form.  Byron  felt  it, 
lit  it  did  not  give  him  strength  to  break  away  from 
tbe  peat  world,  which  he  was  conscious  of  prizing  too 
L^v.  His  grandson  felt  it,  and  would  not  be  bound 
k  the  chains  of  that  great  world.  When  talked  to 
sb^t  Kmiepoints  of  aristocratic  manners,  he  ex- 
{^aimeu,  *What  is  a  nan  worth  if  he  cannot  be  him- 
6^  a  man — valued  for  himself  and  not  for  such 
iiagB?  I  will  go  and  be  a  man  on  my  own  account!' 
lieTonld  not  be  a  thing  stamped  with  a  mark,  and 
^ped  into  a  certain  form,  for  passing  current  amone 
tG£  stupid,  who  look  only  at  externals.  He  woula 
Itc  for  himself,  and  by  himself.  And  he  kept  his  word 
-to  the  death  I  And  if  we  have  tears  for  the  Poet's 
^i  last  dajs  in  Greece,  shall  we  have  none  for  the 
firiiier,  loneMer  last  days  of  his  grandson  in  his 
^ive  land?  This  question  I  asked  myself  when  the 
^  U  October  brought  back  Newstead  to  my  remem- 
l-naoe,  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Lord  Went- 
i»nh,  aonounoed  in  the  journals.  I  tumod  to  these 
f^csite  lines  of  Byron  on  hb  last  birth-day,  and 
tL»  I  re-read  them  to  myself  with  a  melancholy 
^'^etstioo,  which  I  shall  give  here.    ■ 

'a  Tan  DAT  X  ooMPuen  mt  tbibtt-bixth  tbab.' 

'lis  time  thia  hnrt  shotUd  be  unmoved, 

ifiaee  others  it  hmtb  ceased  to  move; 
Yrt,  tlMmgh  I  cannot  be  beloved. 
Still  let  me  love  1 

My  dajs  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  I 

Ihe  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  loDe  aa  some  volcanic  isle; 
No  torch  U  kindled  at  its  blaze— 
A  fmiexml  pile  t 

Tie  hope,  the  len,  the  jealous  care. 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  lore  I  cannot  share; 
Bui  wear  the  chain. 


Bat  *tU  not  tkiu,  and  'tis  not  hen, 

Sach  thoughts  shoold  shake  my  sonl^nor  ww. 
When  ^k>ry  decks  the  heroes  bier, 
Or  Mads  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Orecce.  aronnd  me  see  I 
The  fipeitan  borne  upon  his  shield 
Was  not  mora  free  1 

Avmkel— not  Greece:  she  it  awake- 
Awake,  my  spirit  1    Think  throng  w%om 
Thy  life-blood  tncka  ita  parent  hike, 
And  then  atxike  home  I 

tnaA  thoae  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood  I    Unto  thee 
lodifleieBt  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Ofbeantybe. 

If  thoQ  regret'at  thy  yonth.  wAy  live  f 

The  land  of  hononrable  death 
Ishese.   Up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  I 

Seek  o«t-.lMs  often  sought  than  founds 
^Aioidiefa  grave;  for  thee  the  best; 
"«•  look  aronnd,  and  chooee  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest' 


'THIS  DAT  Z  OOMPLKTS  XT  TWSHTT-SIXTH  TBAn.' 

'^Lord  Weatworih, 

This  youthful  heart  has  ne'er  been  moved, 

And  others  it  could  never  move; 
Then,  since  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
I  will  not  love  I 

« 

Hy  daya  are  in  their  spring  of  leaf- 
No  flowers,  no  fruits  of  love  they  bear; 
Not  mine  the  canker  and  the  grief. 
The  fond  despair. 

Tet  in  my  bosom  preys  a  Are— 
Lone,  as  of  some  volcanic  iale; 
Perchance  'twill  be  a  death-lit  pyre— 
A  funeral  pUe ! 

The  hope  and  fear,  the  Jealous  caie^ 
Of  toilers  seizing  bread  with  pain 
Are  manful;  these  I  must  not  share. 
But  wear  a  chain. 

To  servUe  acts  'twould  bind  In  vain— 

My  tongue  would  force  to  servile  words. 
A  lord  must  cringe,  where  manners  reign, 
To  other  lords. 

The  f oige  and  anvil,  and  the  glow 
Of  manly  toll,  are  everywhere. 
My  country  marks  her  greatness  so; 
ril  win  my  share  I 

Awake  t— not  England:  she's  awake- 
Awake,  my  spirit !    Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home  I 

Strike  on  the  anvil  I    Strike  with  force  I 
Be— what  the  lordling's  not— a  man  I 
Help  nations  in  their  onward  course— 
Steam  In  the  van  I 

Vapid  has  been  thy  youth.   Why  live  f 

The  toilwom  here  find  daily  death. 
Up  I  then— with  England's  labourers  give 

Away  thy  breath  1  f 

Seek  out— unsought  'tis  often  found— 

A  workman's  grave:  for  thee  the  best. 
Worthy  thy  hire.    Choose  thou  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 

A  melancholy  altei'ation  of  the  noble  lines  indeed ! 
But  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  have  true  poetry  in 
them,  and  are  more  sad  than  the  spoiling  of  the  heroio 
verses.  Grandsire  and  grandson  are  flron&  Peace  to 
their  ashes  1  To  their  own  Master  they  must  stand 
or  fall — ^not  to  us.  When  Bsrron's  daughter  was  laid 
in  the  vault  with  him,  there  was  in  it  one  vacant 
space  more.  Lady  Byron,  consistent  unto  deatli,  did 
not  choose  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  her  remains. 
Let  us  hope  that  theyoung  Lord  W  entworth  has  been 
laid  in  the  vault  of  micknall  Church,  with  his  mother 
and  with  the  Poet.  And  again,  when  October  em- 
browns the  Nottinghamshire  woods,  and  the  pilgrim 
to  Newstead  has  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  genius, 
he  will  turn  from  it  to  tne  little  country  church;  and, 
as  he  reflects  on  the  three  who  sleep  there — ^the  Poet, 
his  daughter,  and  her  son — ^he  will  forget  all  but  the 
strange  contrarieties  of  life  witii  our  wi^es  and  our 
purposes,  as  exemplified  in  those  three  existences  of 
such  short  duration,  but  so  richly  endowed  by  fortune 
and  by  Nature.  A.  M. 

Before  the  battle,  it  Is  neither  cowardioe  nw  folly  to 
remember  the  possibility  of  failure;  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
strife  it  is  true  wisdom  to  act  as  if  there  were  only  one 
possibility— that  of  complete  suooess.  W. 
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A  BRACE  OP  DREAMS. 

Tbs  erening  before  I  left  Cambridge,  after  takmg  my 
degree,  was  spent  by  me  in  a  manner  perfectly  innocent 
and  laudable;  for,  next  to  a  man's  paying  hia  debts,  the 
most  creditable  thing  he  can  do  is  to  discover  how  much 
he  owes.  Tour  tailor  may  ask  in  vain  for  his  money;  but 
still  there  must  be  some  comfort  in  his  disoorery  c^  your 
particular  knowledge  of  the  debt.  It  is  your  careless 
payers  who  spoil  the  ecstasies  of  trade—men  who  fling 
down  their  money  in  a  hurry,  and  never  look  at  the  bilL 
There  is  no  professional  gloiy  in  being  paid  by  such  men 
as  these.  But  to  procure,  with  subtlety  and  ingenious 
craft,  a  settlement  of  your  account  from  the  man  who 
knows  eveiy  item,  and  insists  upon  every  grace  of  time 
and  discount;  this,  I  opine,  must  be  the  true  charm  of 
business  to  a  business  man— a  keen,  delicious,  piquant 
enjoyment,  delaying  on  the  road  and  tantalising,  but, 
therefore,  all  the  sweeter  when  it  does  arrive. 

On  the  night  in  question,  I  was  busily  employed  in  pre- 
paring this  kind  of  gratification  for  my  tradesmen.  Tet 
I  should  be  doing  myself  injustice  if  I  asserted  that  my 
consdenoe  was  altogether  at  ease.  For  some  weeks  pre- 
viously, certain  thunder-clouds  of  anxiety  had  darkened 
my  mind;  and  this  process  of  bottling  their  electricity— I 
mean  making  out  a  list  of  my  debts— did  not  fail  of  deepen- 
ing the  gloom.  Tet  I  had  not  been  extravagant.  As,  with 
my  pencil  in  hand,  item  upon  item  of  my  liabilities  de- 
ployed in  column  before  me,  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  smallness  of  their  sum  total  with  the  thouaands  which 
I  have  known  young  men  to  leave  behind  them  unpaid 
for  years.  But  here  was  the  rub:— Hy  father,  either  dis- 
trusting me  in  particular  or  acting  from  a  general  theory, 
insisted  upon  having  all  my  bills  transmitted  to  him  at 
London;  where,  with  or  without  objurgatory  oomments, 
he  settled  them.  I  had  no  numey  bat  pocket-money — a 
meagre  stream,  for  ever  on  the  ebb:  at  times  sinking  rapidly 
into  absolute  drought  and  desert.  What  was  a  young  man 
to  do  amidst  so  many  rosebuda  of  pleasure  waiting  to  be 
gathered?  Was  I  always  to  purse  my  lips,  look  prim, 
and,  with  fearful  step,  hurry  past  this  dragon  of  parental 
restriction,  guarding  sweet  Hesperidean  fhiit  of  smarter 
ooatf,  dandier  vests,  and  neater  boots?  I  protest,  mine 
were  very  sober-suited  enjoyments.  They  did  not  cost  ma 
much.  Yet,  from  natural— sometimes  not  to  be  resisted 
—inclination;  from  shame  at  not  doing  and  appearing  as 
others;  from  a  feeling  of  inward  revolt  at  what  I  consi- 
dered an  unworthy,  childish  restriction,  I  became  entan- 
gled in  certain  complications  oi  debt.  From  some  of  my 
more  pressing  embarrassments  I  managed  to  extricate 
myself  by  difficult,  bitter,  self-denial  of  ordinary  giadfica- 
tions.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not,  unaided,  deliver  myself 
from  all;  and  on  this  particular  evening  my  mind  had  just 
arrived,  sorrowfully  enough,  at  this  conclusion,  wbni  I 
was  called  away;  and  did  not  return  to  my  rooms  till  late. 
Finding  the  miserable  schedule  still  lying  on  my  table,  I 
seised  a  pen,  and  hastily  wrote  under  the  pencil  items  the 
addition  of  the  whole;  which  done,  I  thrust  the  paper  into 
my  writing-case,  and  went  to  bed. 

When  I  arrived  in  London  next  day,  thd  many  con- 
gratxUations  on  my  honourable  degree,  the  smiles  of  homo 
beaming  on  all  faces— from  Paterfamilias  to  mere  knife- 
boy— puffed  away  my  anxieties  in  a  general  wind  of 
welcome.  Though  I  solemnly  tdSrm  it,  no  son  was  less 
a  canker  in  hia  parents'  peace- no  young  man  of  quieter, 
more  moderate,  door-latoh-key  habits  than  myself;  yet, 
by  some  cruel,  malioknu  contrariety  of  fortune,  my 


family  used  to  consider  me  somewhat  of  a  soapegraee,  a  ! 
pillow-troubler,  a  perpetual  cheque  upon  the  bank  of  oar 
domestic  peace.  On  this  veiy  day  of  my  retun,  a  lau- 
relled victor,  I  could  not  help  sniffing,  in  the  wondroiu 
prodigality  of  smiles  bestowed  upon  me,  a  latent  odour 
as  of  fatted  calf.  Nevertheless,  surprhied  and  inMtelj 
pleased  with  my  welcome,  my  spirits  cast  off  the  slough 
of  their  troubles,  and  emerged  into  life  new  and  hopefuL 
I  laughed,  joked,  jumped  about  the  house;  polked  with 
my  sister;  caught  up  our  old  fat  oook  in  a  rapid,  instan* 
taneouB  waits  round  the  kitchen;  and,  till  my  father*! 
return  at  six,  effectually  dissipated  the  solemn,  puritasi- 
cal  gloom  which  pervaded  the  entire  estaUiahment. 

After  a  friendly,  festive  evening,  I  retired  to  my  bed- 
room; and  there,  for  the  first  time  for  some  hours,  thought 
with  dismay  of  the  morrow— the  morrow  of  revelatioos 
untoward  and  unwelcome;  a  corrugating,  brow-bendisg, 
parental-mind-upsetting  morrow.  With  a  sigh,  I  threw 
off  my  coat;  undressed  in  deliberate  discomfort;  and,  in- 
volving myself  in  misery  as  with  a  gannant,  got  into 
bed. 

I  had  not  long  been  there  when  I  heard  a  knock  at  tbe 
door,  and  a  gentle  voice  asking—'  Tom,  are  you  asleep  ?' 
On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked  my  Udy  mother.  She  placed  her  lighted  candle 
on  the  table,  and  sat  down  by  my  bedside.  Her  first 
question—*  Tom,  don't  you  owe  some  money  at  Cam- 
bridge?'—so  directly  bore  upon  the  agitated  state  of  my 
mind,  that  for  some  time,  in  reply,  I  could  only  stare  at 
her,  speechless. 

At  last, '  To  be  sure  I  did.  I  was  very  sorry;  but  it 
could  not  be  helped.  Other  fellowB  had  thought  me 
queer  in  not  doing  this,  or  not  buying  thai.  I  did  not 
owe  much.'  'I  know  how  much  you  owe,'  answered 
my  mother,  naming  the  exact  amounty  to  the  odd  half- 
penny. 

'How  did  you  discover  that?'  I  almost  shrieked  in 
amazement,  looking  in  the  meantime  towards  the  comet 
of  my  room,  where  I  had  placed  my  writing-desk.  There, 
however,  it  stood;  with  its  leather  cover  on,  safely  strapped 
and  padlocked. 

'  It's  rather  a  strange  ttoiy,'  answered  my  mother; '  hvA 
Jiow  you  shall  know.  I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  sais 
you  in  your  rooms  at  Camtaridge.  Yon  were  sitting  at  youl 
writing-desk,  with  coat  off— having,  I  presume,  just  com< 
—and  preparing  for  bed.  In  ftot,  your  bed-room  door  wa^ 
open,  and  a  lighted  candle  waa  burning  near  the  looking^ 
glass.  Though  I  have  never  seen  your  apartments,  yet  thi 
appearance  of  them  in  my  dream  agreed  remarkably  witt 
what  you  had  told  oa  of  tham.  I  distinctly  reoognised 
the  position  of  your  bookcase  at  the  end  of  th»  room,  thi 
great  table  covered  with  a  red  oloth  under  the  oriel  win 
dow.  There  was  your  ooet  hanging  behind  the  door,  you] 
hat  placed  on  a  diiff onier,  sfeandhig  against  the  wall*  oppa 
site  the  fireplace.  I  missed  your  engravings.  There  wa 
only  one—*'  The  Last  Supper"— skill  remaining  over  th 
chimney-piece.' 

'  How  very  odd ! '  I  cried.  '  I  had  taken  down  all  m] 
prints,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  you  have  mentioned 
This  I  was  intending  to  give  to  a  King's  College  man,  a; 
old  friend,  who  had  just  come  up.' 

My  mother  resumed  her  tale.  She  deicribed  even  mor 
minutely  the  various  objects  in  my  room,  thereby  illustral 
ing  the  known  fact,  that  our  memories  absorb  into  the] 
tissue  the  famtest  hues  and  forms  of  words  and  facti 
I  had  at  times  during  my  vacations  spoken  of  my  Co) 
lege  abode;  of  the  strange^  mysterious  traditions  oonneete 
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liU  it;  of  t2i0  equally  stimnge,  inozplicable  noises  heard 
io  il  K«t  attogstlMr  aixrprisnig,  then,  was  this  maternal, 
ijrid  diam-SMing.    But  stzangely  surprising  was  her 
(iaeUniiaB  tiiat  in  her  dream  she  had  bent  over  me 
iMe  I  mi  writing;  had  seen  so  dearly  the  paper  before 
:::£,  that  iht  described  its  appeaianoe  aocoratelj^— the 
li^^sue  notation  nmning  down  one  side,  its  ragged 
e^  and  feneral  smean  and  blots.    Conf need,  blurred, 
M  rubbed  oat  lines  appeared  before  her.    These  she 
coc'd  by  00  means  make  out.    Only,  doubtless,  by  some 
aokl  report  with  my  thoughts  did  she  vagudy  sup- 
pose iheu  msria  to  be  particulars  of  my  debts.    There 
«35,  boverer,  one  thing  plainly,  unmistalmbly  legible,  and 
^  the  npid  pen-and-ink  total  scored  at  the  bottom  of 
;fe paper.   This  was  the  main  point  and  interest  of  her 
:«QQdetk)a6.  On  this,  as  on  a  phrot,  all  other  memories 
>iEff  draun  lerolved. 

It  occaiioned  her  no  surprise  when  I  extracted  from 

'if  loan  papers  in  my  writing-case  the  identical,  real, 

jt,  viaoosry  pt^ier  of  my  debts.    She  took  it  away  with 

isr  to  ID  J  father.    Happily,  this  mystery  effectually  be- 

^i^ddd  me.    Uy  father  proved  hhnself  willing  to  pay 

^Q^SQoely  for  this  new  fact  in  psychology.    Kext  mom- 

'^  » cheque  for  the  amount  was  put  into  my  hands, 

v^t^  a  word;  and  I  was  a  free  man. 

^oT  I,  the  writer,  voudi  for  the  aboro  anecdote  as 

^ae&tiiHy,  inomtettahly  true.  The  main  facts  are  known 

'j^<3Ess  of  my  friends;  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  explained 

^vooder  of  my  mother's  finding  out  the  exact  sum 

^  I  owed.    Nothing  is  more  natural  than  her  merely 

'^aaifl;  of  me.    Xiot  us  suppose  this  to  have  proceeded 

i-^&mother^s  anxiety  about  her  doubtful  first-bom.  I 

'^'•i  oomiuend  that  supposition;  but  let  it  stand.    No- 

'^tna  more  natural  than  that  her  thoughts,  and 

phUj  her  conversation  with  my  father,  tamed,  the 

^^1^  before  I  returned  home,  on  the  possibility  of  my 

'^  ia  debt.    Bat  her  extremely  vivid  recollection  of 

^nim  and  its  belongings,  her  Imowledge  of  the  pecu- 

^'poatioD  m  which  I  was  sitting,  of  the  description  of 

i^?3  on  which  I  was  writing,  the  figures  which  I  had 

^^'^'Tew^  nt  down  in  pencil  and  which  she  could  not 

^  oat,  the  sum  total  which  I  had  written  with  ink 

^bsrrjkmaiy  presence  and  which  she  did  make  out;— 

^ki  ire  thae  but  oorroboratory  proofs  of  the  fact  that, 

5</tAer  means  than  by  our  bodily  senses  does  the  mind 

^eire  s  knowledge  of  outward  events,  and  that  the  soul 

'^js  these  means  not  unfrequently  daring  the  repose 

*<h: body?    It  ia  beyond  cavil  that  my  mother's  dream 

~'^  joachoosB  so  to  term  it—was  a  tme,  decided,  mental 

'^^saoonea  of  things  that  actually  took  place.    Even 

'^i  time  at  which  we  may  suppose  this  vision  to  have 

-*^°and  agrees  with  the  hour  at  which  I  returned  to 

■27  iwaos.  My  parents  kept  very  early  hours— generally 

.'^tiring  at  ten.  On  the  night  in  question,  I  am  convinced 

'•Ut  it  was  past  midnight  before  I  finally  closed  my  bed- 

^QCiQ(kor. 

Is  the  aseodote  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  the  same 

[nsaovdioary  oonirionsness  by  the  mind,  of  circumstances 

TH  (tf  from  our  usual  sources  of  information,  was  man- 

''*^^  In  this  ease,  too,  as  in  the  former,  my  informant 

*M  »  lady  of  advanced  jreaia— having  long  outlived  the 

't^rvjd  vhen  the  ahaping  spirit  of  tho  imagination,  after 

«4  exocbed  upon  the  day's  ooeupations,  may  be  expect- 

"d  sonetiBeB  also  to  influence  the  troubled  visions  of  the 

-  ^  ^  sober  material  of  which  the  stuff  of  this  dream 

•*«*!«.  pwves  the  days  of  the  lady's  poetry  to  be  well 

^  wded,  ance  her  inquisitive  sonl,  delivered  from  the 


thraldom  of  the  waking  senses,  fastened  on  no  nobler  ob- 
ject of  imagination  than  an  dd,  square,  mahogany  table. 

This  dear,  good  friend  of  mine,  possessing,  Uke  many 
other  old  ladies,  a  rare  nose  for  a  bargain,  had  bought  the 
article  at  an  auction,  which  by  chance  she  dropped  into 
as  she  was  taking  her  walks  abroad.  It  was  notiiing,  as  I 
have  said,  but  an  old,  dim,  yet  highly  respectable,  library 
table — worn,  and  with  an  unmistakable  air  of  having  seen 
better  days;  moth  eaten,  and  frayed  in  its  green  baise  top; 
fly-bitten  about  its  legs  and  daws.  Neverthelass,  with 
rubbing  and  deep  searching  into  its  defects,  with  carpen- 
ter's scalpel  and  medicatory  glue-pot,  it  quickly  assumed 
a  bright,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  radiant  aspect.  As 
such,  it  was  established  in  an  old  room  of  the  house  tra- 
ditionally known  as  the  study;  but  where  nobody  read 
and  nobody  studied,  except,  indeed,  those  learned  spiders 
whose  curious  webs,  woven  outside  the  massive  volumes 
on  the  bookshelves,  appear  in  their  dust  and  obscurity  no 
inapt  emblems  of  the  intricate  and  forgotten  speculations 
witiiin.  But  to  return.  Why  my  friend  should  have 
bought  this  table  would  have  pussled  her  to  say.  I  sup- 
pose the  mere  fact  of  its  going  as  a  bargain  overcame  her 
prudence.  She  held  her  peace  concerning  the  purchase. 
Few  notioed  it  or  knew  about  it  beyond  her  own  family. 
In  a  long-established  household,  it  must  be  something  very 
new  or  very  striking  which  claims  attention.  But  as  for 
this  particular  piece  of  furniture,  in  a  day  or  two  it  looked 
as  oldly-fresh,  as  newly-old,  as  did  every  ohair,  cabinet, 
and  table  in  the  establishment  of  an  ancient,  venerable 
gentlewoman.  One  of  my  friend's  first  acts  after  her 
purchase  came  home  was  to  open  the  drawers,  of  which 
there  were  two  on  each  side — long,  narrow,  close  fitting. 
However,  she  discovered  nothing  except  some -old,  yellow 
bills  and  reoeipts,utterly  prosaic  and  unromantic— grocers, 
butchers,  washerwomen's  accounts;— items  of  candles  long 
since  burned  out,  the  very  persons  whom  they  had  lighted 
buried  for  years  in  deep-grave  darkness;  of  joiuts  eaten 
up  long  ago  by  them  who,  in  their  torn,  were  now  pastur- 
ing the  dust;  of  socks  meant  for  feet  at  present  travelling 
we  know  not  what  remote  and  melancholy  paths  in  Hades. 
No!  papers  like  these  would  not  set  an  old  lady  dreaming 
who,  as  wife,  mother,  and  mistress,  knew  something  of 
the  hard  prose  of  life  involved  in  their  oompodtion.  She 
simply  looked  to  see  what  they  were^and  burned  them. 

But  in  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night,  when  deep  deep 
folleth  upon  men,  how  came  it  that  the  mind  of  my  ven- 
erable friend,  instead  of  remaining  calmly  in  the  silent 
chambers  of  the  brain,  chose  to  wdk  discontentedly  from 
room  to  room  in  her  house;  till  at  last,  ending  its  wan- 
derings, it  or  she  (for  in  dreams  it  is  curious  how  the  mind 
dways  discerns  in  and  throu^  the  shadow  of  the  body) 
stood  by  the  latdy  bought  libraiy-table,  and  began  puUing 
out  drawer  after  drawer,  in  a  new  and  spiritud  pursuit 
of  knowledge?  Why  was  it  not  satisfied  with  its  noon-day 
information  on  the  subject  of  their  contents  t  Why  should 
it  feel  convinced  that  tiiero  was  another  drawer— a  secret, 
far-hidden,  cunningly-conceded  recess— get*at-able  only 
by  a  spring  lying  perdu  in  the  comer  underneath  the  table, 
near  the  leg,  left  hand  side,  close  to  the  fire-place? 

We  may  ask  such  questions  till  doomsday,  but  who  is  to 
answer  them?  Suffice  it,  that  the  spring  was  found,  the 
littie  drawer  flew  open,  and  disdoaed  its  secrets.  These 
lay  wrapped  up  in  a  roll  of  thin,  dusty-looldng  papers. 
With  deft,  dream  fingers,  my  old  friend  unfolded  the  par- 
cel, and  counted  a  series,  varying  in  vdue,  of  bank-notes. 
I  think  she  Computed  their  totd  sum  to  amount  to  exaotiy 
one  hundred  pounds.    Of  that  I  went  be  sure.    At  all 
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erenti,  it  was  ui  even  number.  Let  us  laj  it  unu  a  hun- 
dred. When  she  had  finished  her  calonlationa,  she  cars- 
taHy  replaoed  the  notes  in  the  drawer,  and  returned  to  her 
room.  Whereupon  she  lost  all  farther  consdontneas,  and 
enjoyed  a  dreamkas  sleep  till  the  morning. 

Of  eoQise,  when  she  told  the  night's  adrenture  to  her 
children,  they,  wise  with  nineteenth-oentuiy  scepticism, 
talked  learnedly  of  suggestion  and  association  ol  Ideas. 
There  was  nothing  but  an  old  table,  dropped  from  the  lim- 
bo of  some  queer  odds  and  ends  of  unfortunate  furniture— 
beds  taken  in  distress;  tables  that  had  become  inrolred  in 
difficulties;  chairs,  looking-glasses,  warming-pans,  &o.  de- 
spondent and  bankrupt,  yet  seeking  to  set  up  themseWes 
once  more  in  society  through  the  knock-down  blow  of  an 
auctioneer's  hammer.  What  was  the  article  before  them 
but  the  merest  poor  relation  of  a  study-table— the  outcast 
of  some  former  highly  respectable  family  of  fumituie,whose 
pedigree  had  been  long  forgotten,  and  whose  members 
were  scattered  iiretrierably  to  the  four  winds  of  obsourityl 
As  for  your  dream,  my  dear  mamma,  the  numberless  tales 
of  wills,  exculpatory  letters,  deeds  of  sale,  thousand-pound 
bank-notes,  &c.  which  all  turn  up  at  the  right  moment 
into  the  right  hands— such  things  as  these  well  accounted 
for  that.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  behold  the  article  of 
furniture  before  you,  turned  upside  down,  disembowelled 
so  to  speak,  drawerloss;  with  bare,  base,  reversed  anatomy. 
It  discovers  nothing;  it  has  nothhig  to  discover.  Silentiy, 
however,  it  protests  against  any  tricks  of  the  imagination 
being  played  oif  upon  iL  For,  certainly,  no  unlikelier 
subject  of  a  romance  ever  testified  to  the  slow  genius  of 
a  cabinet-maker. 

A  little  afraid,  as  many  mothers  are,  of  her  better- 
educated  children,  my  good  friend  found  very  littie  to 
say  in  support  of  her  oonviotions.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
she  thought  less  and  less  about  the  matter;  and,  when 
she  retired  to  her  room  at  night,  was  only  moderately 
anxious  to  know  if  her  dream  would  be  repeated. 

To  make  a  long  tale  short:— Thrice— the  mystical  num- 
ber of  times— was  the  vision  renewed*  Thrice  her  wander- 
ing spirit,  while  the  body  sfaxmbered,  opened  that  secret 
drawer,  and  counted  those  dim  bank-notes.  The  third 
morning,  my  friend  arose  with  mind  convinced,  lips 
compressed,  brow  set,  eyes  resolute.  Being  a  woman  of 
decision,  she  sent,  promptly  and  energetically,  for  a  car- 
penter. With  much  solemnity,  yet  not  without  nervous 
agitation,  with  indefinite  feminine  trembling,  she  beheld 
the  cause  of  her  restiev  visions  dissected,  analysed,  re- 
duced from  tho  synthesis  of  a  table  to  its  component 
parta  of  top,  drawers,  and  legs.  Xow,  if  ever,  of  dreams 
the  experimeninm  emeu/  Tes,  there  tvas  a  secret  drawer 
— defUy  concealed,  hidden  in  the  very  centre,  beneath 
the  top.  The  spring  by  which  its  existence  should  have 
been  known  was  found  to  have  been  fractured  through 
rust.  But  there  was  the  drawer— long,  narrow,  mysteri- 
ous; and  there,  too,  was  the  very  roll  of  discoloured, 
mildewy,  ancient  notes  I  These,  with  agitated  fingers, 
did  my  old  friend  count.  Meantime,  the  astonished  car- 
penter beheld,  wondered,  possiUy  envied.  Wait  awhile, 
thou  foolish  carpenter! 

Does  the  sum-total  agree  with  the  calculation  of  her 
dreams?  Suffloientiy  near;  there  is,  however,  a  difference 
of  a  five-pound  note  less  in  the  actual  than  in  the  vision- 
ary computation.  But  what  of  that?  one  must  not  look 
a  gift  horse  of  tki$  colour  too  curiously  in  the  month. 
Kinety-five  pounds  I  Her  daughter  Mary  shall  have  her 
new  piano.  Bhe  will  buy  her  grandson  John  that  pretty 
pony  he  is  longing  for.  ' 


Alas,  my  dear,  good,  credulous  soul !  thou  hast  all  this 
time  been  fooled  by  tiiy— only,  after  all— half-knowing 
spirit!  Of  a  truth,  here  are  the  drawer,  the  notes.  Bat 
put  your  work  together  again,  Master  Carpenter;  quiddy, 
from  these  scattered  dAa  of  legs,  screws,  tops,  and  pins, 
bnild  up  again  your  irrefutable  syllogism  of  a  good  nvi- 
hogany  table.  For,  if  the  mystery  of  the  dream  stitt 
remains;  if  the  oonsoiousneBS  that  such  notes  existed  be 
considered,  as  it  must  be,  wonderful,  inexplicable,  by 
usual  experience  of  the  means  by  which  we  gain  our 
knowledge;  yet  is  the  monetary  profit  of  this  dream  a 
mere  mirage,  an  apple  of  Sodom,  a  monstrous  delnsion 
and  snare.  Submitted  to  banker  eyes,  to  friendly,  cau- 
tious investigation,  these  notes  were  pronounced  to  be 
bank-notes  indeed — once  real  and  vitalised  by  known  ex- 
istence of  the  specie  which  they  represented.  But,  alas! 
now  they  are  but  the  shadows  of  their  former  solves - 
things  without  worth  or  substance^  representatives  of 
that  whieh  no  longer  exists;— nothing  but  the  spnrloQi 
issue  of  a  bank  that  had  stopped  some  twenty  years  be 
fore! 


HIGH -WATER  MAKK. 

Who  can  stroll  along  the  maictn 

Of  the  rippling  sea. 
And  not  feel  hla  soul  responding 

To  its  melodyt 

In  the  sandy  creek  or  inlet. 

Or  the  lonely  beach, 
Hoards  are  piled  young  eyes  to  gladden, 

Hindi  mature  to  tench. 

Out  upon  the  shelf  of  sea-board 

9y  a  restless  arm; 
In  this  unarranged  museum 

How  the  treasures  iwarm  I 

Splintered  armour  from  tho  battles 

Of  the  spiny  race; 
Bristly  coats,  outgrown,  yet  keeping 

All  their  former  grace; 

Weedy  striag^long,  green,  and  sUky-^ 
Tom,  by  tempest-shocks. 

From  the  reefs  of  storm-swept  Uahant, 
Or  the  Sdlly  rocks; 

Frsgments  of  the  vegetation 
Of  some  Indian  strand; 

Pliant  stalks  of  circled  bamboo; 
Staves  with  ehiseU'd  brand; 

l^par  and  rack  from  vessel  foonder'd; 

Bear  they  not,  impress' d. 
Prints  of  death-cold,  grasping  flngen, 

'Ncatii  the  wave  at  rest? 

13iere  it  stretches— that  dim  region 
Where  the  lost  are  laid— 

Hills  and  crsgs  of  glimmering  asnre^ 
Table-lands  of  shade  I 

Verily,  'tis  little  marvel 

Why,  with  Truth  at  odds. 

Sages  placed  the  Trident-bearer 
High  among  the  gods  I 

Deem  not  ye  the  ocean  changefol! 

Still  it  heaves  the  same 
As  when  Bden's  rivers  sot^t  It, 

Brs  the  Deluge  came. 

Widest  province  of  that  Bnler 
.Whom  Its  tribes  adore  I 
I  <    •      Wen  may  outward  nature  perish 
Whoa  it  rolls  no  mors. 
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•OUE  VOYAGE/ 

BT  THE  ZDITOB. 

SciiCELT  hid  this  *  Miaoellany'  been  nsliered  into 
esstenee,  when  we  weire  waited  upon  by  an  odd 
isnu,  whose  hobby  it  was  to  purcbase  and  preserve 
±i  £ist  Aumbets  of  all  new  periodicals.  He  was  a 
aHector  of  £rst  numbers,  just  as  some  men  are 
eiilectois  of  rare  pictures,  of  cracked  cbina,  or  of 

keedies'  Bibles.  For  bim  a  magazine  of  goodly 
aee,  oiabiiahed  character,  or  world-wide  celebrity, 
bi  00  fMcinationa.  He  cared  for  notbing,  and 
iimied  after  nothing,  save  the  fresb,  abortive  starts 
i  Ihosiy  enterprise.  We  know  not  in  what  tbe  pre- 
OK  chum  of  such  things  consisted,  and  can  only 
■i^vaTagne  analogical  reason  from  tbe  circumstance 
tbt  infuicy  ia  more  interesting  than  manhood — ^tbat 
ssme  is  sweeter  than  noonday — that  a  rosebud  is 
•TElier  than  a  rose— that  the  snowdrops  and  cro- 
'Tjsci  ^ring  are  dearer  than  the  rank  luxuriance 
1 'soQSttnoDBr, 

?aii^  however,  our  connoisseur  in  first  numbers 


*35  not  moved  by  any  such  fine  aentimenk  He  may 
m^  have  been  the  victim  of  a  grim,  inoomprehen- 
sbJtcyniciaQL  We  can  even  form  some  conception 
i'h  dkznal  delight  in  contrasting  the  ample  promise 
T2i  the  deficient  fulfilment — the  high  •flushing  and 
««i^deiit  hope,  with  the  miserable  realisation  and 
'^m.  His  collection  of  first  numbers  amounted, 
^MRTed  us,  to  many  hundreds.  It  doubtless  com- 
?s^  *  Mirrors'  long  since  shattered,  '  Worlds'  that 
^  ceased  to  revolve,  '  Stars'  and  even  *  Suns'  that 
tat  for  ever  extinguiahed.  Our 'MiaceUany'he  was, 
•4  (oone,  anxious  to^secure  for  his  repository  of  per- 
>^  penodicala— in  the  hope  that  the  *  blind  Furies,' 
I  B  fital  eoD^nimcy  with  an  unappreciating  public, 
3^t  do  Bomething  to  render  it  speedily  precious  in 

It  vsa  no  business  of  ours  to  interrogate  our  candid 
^i  very  peculiar  customer.  For  example,  we  did 
-vt  aactttain  whether— in  addition  to  his  collection 
-<  Snt  numbers — ^he  had  a  museum  of  dead  infants 
P'^senred  in  bottles.  Keither  did  we  satisfy  our 
^^^ty  as  to  whether  lus  taste  extended  to  the 
t.*«t  gnea  p«as  and  the  first  lamb  of  the  season;  or 
'  ^^ledier  he  rushed  to  the  moors  in  August  to  carry  off 
^Sntgnnue  that  were  shot;  or  plunged  into  the 
^Re;  in  September  to  devour  the  first  oysters  that 
^  ciied.  Was  he  a  gourmand  in  first  numbers 
^iiaDoihing  else  that  was  first?  In  any  accidental 
^=^  of  these,  was  his  reading  confined  to  prefaces, 
*-j  dedications,  to  introductoiy  chapters?  In  arcbi- 
^^^^^  did  he  limit  his  admiration  to  edifices  stuck 
^  the  fint  storey  for  lack  of  funds?  Cherished  he  a 
^3^  an  Borta  of  unfortunate  bepnnings  be^des 
l«  bej^jnningg  of  unfortunate  periodicaLi?  Had  the 
*g»»»g8  to  which  he  was  attached  no  end? 
J*e  shooU  be  decently  sorry— if  we  could  afford 
i^J?*  tJ»  longevit|r  ci  our  'serial'  to  disappoint 
^^ur  calcnlations'of  so  early  and  prompt  a  patron. 
«kj,  however,  to  his  penny,  and  to  the  pennies 
:  Jj^^y  number  of  tiiousands  besides,  we  are 
\^^  to  decline  the  implied  invitation  —  namely, 
*^  ve  ahould  becomo  editorially  defunct  to  obhgo 


his  eccentric  fancy.  The  Highlander  might  dutifully 
submit  to  be  hanged  in  order  to  please  the  liujrd;  but, 
for  our  own  part,  we  confess  that  we  own  no  obliga- 
tion of  a  like  self-sacrificing  kind  towards  that  mys- 
terious first-number  collector.  Possibly  our  anony- 
mous friend  was  the  veritable  man  who  patronised 
the  lion-tamer.  Van  Amburgh,  in  the  nightly  expec- 
tation of  seeing  him  devoureid.  Now  we  think  on  it 
— ^was  there  not  something  murderous  in  his  grin? 
Yes  I  Tbe  eyes  of  our  literaiy  ogre  told  us,  as  plainly 
as  eyes  could  tell,  that  to  them  periodicals  were 
only  valuable  when  they  were  discontinued,  just  as 
certain  engravings  are  only  valuable  when  the  plates 
are  authentically  destroyed. 

But  let  not  our  first -number  virtuoso  despair  of 
adding  to  his  rare  and  curious  list  He  has  out  to 
look  m  the  right  direction.  We  have  now  on  our 
table  a  paper  entitled  *Our  Voyage.'  It  is  duly 
labelled  *  No,  I.' — a  first  number,  therefore,  with  the 
rare  merit,  as  re^iards  the  purposes  of  the  gentleman 
whom  we  have  mtrodnced  to  our  readers,  of  being 
likewise  the  very  laaL  What  a  prize  for  himf — a  pe- 
riodical without  periodical  issue— a  number  with  no 
successor — a  firstling  with  no  follower — an  only  bant- 
ling without  compamon  or  rival  It  is  wholly  unique. 
The  'Na  L'  is  merely  significant  of  its  oneness. 
Abruptly  broken  off,  it  is  yet  finished,  like  a  broken 
monumental  oolunm — ^not  a  ruin  but  a  devicei  Its 
very  imperfection  constitutes  its  completeness.  All 
its  puiposes  were  fulfilled  at  its  birtL  It  has  run 
its  entire  course,  like  a  human  first-bom  graciously 
coveted  of  the  gods. 

The  title  of  tne  periodical  thus  originated  and  con- 
ducted, but  not  carried  on,  affords  a  clue  to  its  story. 
*  Our  Voyaffe ! '  It  is  literal  Not  the  '  voyage  of  Ufe,' 
nor  any  other  metaphorical  voyaze,  is  intended  to  he 
shadowed  forth.  Simply  this: — On  the  IGth  of  June 
1862,  some  six  hunared  individuals  embarked  at 
Liver]^l  on  board  the  steam -ship  Great  Britain, 
Captam  Gray,  bound  for  Australia.  What  a  strange 
and  memorable  passage  in  the  Ufe  of  an  ordinary 
landsman  is  a  sea-passage  I  How  completdy  is  the 
old  life  broken  off! — ^the  voyager  carrying  nothing 
with  him  but  a  trail  of  sad  or  happy  recollections. 
What  an  ample  interval  does  it  furnish  for  reflection 
as  to  the  old  world  left  behind,  or  for  hope  as  to  the 
new  world  about  to  be  reached !  But  a  two  monl^' 
voyage  is  much  too  long  for  the  indulgence  either  of 
tewfalmemorin  or  of^owing  expectation..  Beside., 
even  in  the  solitudes  of  mid  ocean,  six  hundred  men 
and  women  cannot  be  wholly  soliiaiy.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  draw  to  each  other — combine  for 
their  mutual  entertainment— fortify  themselves,  by 
the  delights  of  social  intercourse,  against  the  daily 
intrusion,  or  awful  pressure,  imder  the  keen  starlight 
or  in  the  vast  darkness,  of  the  infinite,  overpowenng 
eternities.  So  was  it  on  board  the  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  voyaee  in  question.  There  were  flirtations  on 
the  spar-deck;  concerts  and  private  theatricals  in  the 
saloon;  religious  services  on  all  tbe  Sundays.  We  have 
said  that  they  were  leaving  the  old  world  behind  them; 
but  they  were,  in  fact,  can^idng  it  along  with  them. 
They  were  a  fragment  of  British  life.  In  raloon,  second 
cabin,  and  steerage,  various  classes  were  represented. 
There  were  sodaT  meetings,  and  anniversary  celebra- 
tions, and  complimentary  addresses  to  the  captain, 
and  speeches,  and  plaudits,  and  songs,  and  recitations. 
Some  of  these  last  were  by  professional  people,  among 
whom  was  Miss  Aitken,  a  popular  Scotcn  trag^sdienne 
and  reader,  en  route  to  draw  forth  some  colonial  tears 
— ^together,  we  hope,  with  sundry  more  substantial 
tributes.  All  these  things,  and  many  more  of  a  kin- 
dred character,  are  duly  and  cleverly  recorded  in  'Our 
Voyage.'  In  addition  to  her  ordinary  freight  of  goods 
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and  passen^n,  there  were,  on  board  the  Great  Bri- 
tain, colleohons  of  British  plants  and  singing-birds, 
intended  to  enrich  the  Australian  fields  and  woods 
with  the  perfumes  and  the  melodies  of  hom& 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  '  Our  Voyage'  is 
'The  Log.'  It  consists  o?  a  regular  diary  of  each 
day's  doings  and  events;  and  the  days,  ere  reaching 
Melbourne,  were  59  in  number.  Thus,  close  Upon 
two  months  sailed  *  the  six  hundred'  in  Uiat  identical 
Great  Britain  which,  in  the  earlier  and  less  fortu- 
nate part  of  her  i^ureer,  lay  a  helpless  hulk  in  Dun- 
dram  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  for  the 
period  of  nineteen  months;  but  which,  in  her  recent 
Australian  voyages,  has  been  realising  the  promise 
of  her  first  vigorous  youth.  That  lon^  vet  swift 
voyage  she  performed  frartly  by  sail,  partlv  by  steam, 
and  partly  by  both  combined,  amidst  weatner  varying 
from  excessively  hot  and  becalmed,  to  heavy  squaUs, 
strong  gales,  and  showers  of  haU  and  snow  I  Some  of 
the  entries  are  curious.  One  day  the  pitching  of  the 
vessel  threw  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  into  a  lady's  lap; 
whereupon  the  chronicbr  says: — '  The  lady's  nerves 
received  a  severe  shock;  the  lady's  dress  received  an 
nnextinguishable  stain;  further  particulars  will  ap- 
pear in  a  future  edition.'  On  another  occasion  a  pig 
fell  overboard,  and  the  case  was  pronounced  one  of 
'  f  ello  de  sea  I ! '  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  *  Braham's  song 
was  heard  between  decks;'  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  voyage  we  seem  to  hear  the  sound  of  human  voices, 
breathing  human  feelings  and  passions,  joining  fit- 
fully in  t£e  low  murmurous  chorus  of  wind  and  wave. 
'  No.  L'  sa^,  under  date  20th  June — *  Some  delight- 
ful music  in  the  evening.  The  question  frequently 
asked  "  What  are  the  wud  waves  saying?"  The  sea 
does  not  condescend  to  reply,  but  a  porpoiie  wags  his 
tail  in  a  oontemptuous  manner.'  Mixed  uj)  of  course 
with  all  this  frivolity  are  many  grave  and  interesting 
realities — ^the  occasional  meeting  with  other  voyagers 
in  the  wide  and  lonely  waste— the  days  or  niffhts  of 
black  and  howling  hurricane — ^the  bright  and  beauti- 
ful weatiier-chan^s — ^the  appearance  of  the  Southern 
Gross — ^together  with  all  the  other  incidents  and  won- 
ders of  the  ^reat  antipodean  voyage.  At  length  came 
the  concluding  day,  which  is  thus  entered: — 

'Thursday,  August  I4th. 

Great  excitement  amongst  the  passengers.  Pilot  bosrded 
us  at  6  a.in.  A  gentleman  oame  on  board*  and  made  in- 
quiries about  the  health  of  the  passengers.  Dropped 
aoohor  at  noon—the  passage  from  land  to  land  hamg 
been  made  in  59  dhjn  4  hours— the  quickest  run  but  one 
ever  made  by  this  nvourite  ship.    Hurrah ! ' 

The  voyage  was  a  prosperous,  a  happy,  and  even  a 
merry  one.  It  was  meet  that  so  great  a  community 
as  were  assembled  on  board  the  Great  Britain  should 
have  their  periodical,  and  hence  the  appearance,  of 
No.  I.  of  'Our  Voyage.'  But  the  moment  they  touched 
AustraUan  soil,  the  said  community  dispersed  and 
melted  away — some  to  fortune;  many,  we  fear,  to 
failure;  and  one  at  least  into  the  clutches  of  the  law, 
from  which  he  had  been  vainly  seeking  to  esc^e. 
The  publication  could  no  longer  be  supported.  Its 
subscribers  were  nowhere^  They  were  in  the  embraces 
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glittered.'  There  was  nothing,  in  short,  left  for  '  Our 
voyage'  but  quietly  to  give  up  the  ghoet,  leaving  its 
first  and  only  number  to  supply  a  theme  for  this  casual 
paper,  and  possibly  to  find  its  way,  through  the  pre- 
sent ^tuitous  advertisement,  into  ibo  archives  of  that 
laborious  first-nomber  collector  whose  acquaintance  we 
made,  or  rather  who  politely  made  our  acquaintance, 
when  our  '  Miscellany^  was  new  to  the  woud. 


chaptkr  vn. 

'  AiTiB  the  usual  ceremonies  of  introdueticn  hid  bee& 
gone  through,  I  found  leisive  to  examine  the  featnret  of 
the  enthusiaatio  young  Jaoobite.  The  result  was  kighlj 
favonrabls.  He  was  very  dark,  even  swarthy  in  com- 
plexion; with  a  fine  aquiline  nose,  and  an  eye  like  a  hawk. 
Careless  good-humour  was  his  habitual  exprassiaD,  sare 
when  speaking  of  Charles  Edward,  or  any  other  animat- 
ing subject;  then  his  eyes  would  kindle,  his  eheeks  barn, 
and  his  whole  frame  quiver  with  excitement;  while  he 
played  with  the  handle  of  his  dirk  in  amanner  that  boded 
no  good  to  the  individual  who  ventured  to  eroas  hii  path 
in  battle.  We  drank  success  to  the  young  Prince;  and 
the  Highlander's  eyes  flashed  and  sparkled  with  delight 
on  hearing  me  wish  him  success  in  his  undertaking.  My 
aunt  smiled  approvingly. 

' "  And  who  are  the  noble  fellowB  who  have  hastened 
to  welcome  their  Prince  to  his  native  shores?"  she  said. 

'  Mr.  Munro  looked  somewhat  grave,  and  replied  that, 
*'  As  yet,  but  few  had  dedaied  themselves  in  his  favour— 
the  eircumstanoe  of  his  ooming  unattended  by  any  French 
troops  having  considerably  damped  the  ardour  of  several 
powerful  chiefs  who  would  otherwise  have  joined  his 
standard." 

<  **  And  who  are  the  eold-blooded  traiton  who  have 
thus  deserted  their  leader  in  his  hour  of  need?  Name 
them,  Donald,  that  we  may  consign  them  to  well-merited 
ignominy." 

'  Ur.  Munro  coloured,  and  looked  down  as  he  replied, 
"  The  Laird  of  Macleod  and  Sir  Alexander  Hacdonald  U 
Sleat  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  refuse  to  join 
the  Prince." 

'  My  aunt  started  to  her  feet  in  a  transport  of  indig* 
nation.  '*  What !"  she  cried;  "  do  I  hear  aright  ?  And 
have  I  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  Maod<mald,  one  of  m] 
own  house,  too,  should  display  a  craven  spirit,  and  swerv« 
from  his  all^'anoe  to  the  Stuarts  ?  Oh  that  I  were  a  man!" 
and  Lady  Macdonald  paced  to  and  fro  with  disordered 
steps.  "  To  think,"  she  went  on,  *'  that  the  nephew  oi 
this  noble,  loyal-hearted  chief  (she  pointed  to  her  hu» 
band's  portrait),  should  have  so  far  forgotten  the  rae< 
from  which  he  sprung  as  to  refuse  when  the  son  of  hii 
King  deigned  to  supplicate  assistanoe  I  I  think  you  said 
Donald,  that  Charles  Sdward  despatched  the  brave  youni 
danranald  to  solicit  his  aid?" 

'  '*  Yes,  your  ladyship;  Clanranald  and  Allan  Macdonald 
brother  to  Kinloiohmoidart,  started  on  the  22d,  hoping  i 
persoade  your  nephew  and  the  Laird  of  Macleod  to  joii 
the  Prince." 

*'<  And  what  said  the  chiefs  ?" 

'  **  When  told  that  the  young  Chevalier  oame  withoa 
French  troops,  they  at  once  declared  thehr  intention  t 
keep  aloof  from  so  rash  an  enterprise;  and  gave  it  as  thai 
opinion  that  the  sooner  he  returned  to  F^ranee  the  better.' 

'  Lady  Macdonald  resumed  her  walk  through  the  rooo^ 
**  Sir  Alexander  shall  rue  this,"  she  passionately  exclaimed 
**  Kot  one  farthing  of  mine  shall  ever  go  to  a  mean^spirite 
poltroon  who  deserts  his  sovereign  in  his  adversity.  ^^ 
never!  Bather  would  I  see  Olenvoimen  level  with  th 
ground  than  that  it  should  pass  into  the  possession  of  on 
who,  although  a  Macdonald,  has  caused  himaeU  to  be  di 
splsed  by  All  true  men." 
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'  '"Dear  wnt,"  I  nid,  "oompose  younelf.  The  very 
ooinitaaoe  of  th*  Prince  landing  on  the  shores  of  Soot* 
lifid  nimpported,  MTe  by  the  jnstiee  of  his  cansej  im« 
ttioMiedf  nvB  by  the  prospering  wind  which  wafted  him 
oTff  ths  sea,  will  excite  the  deepest  enthusiasm  in  the 
JTOttti  of  his  faithfol  Highlandprs.  The  instant  he  unfurls 
Lis  fUndsid,  thousands  of  the  desoendants  of  those  heroes 
vb  fongikt  at  Kiliiyth  and  Killiecrankie  will  hasten  to  sup- 
port tbs  noble  young  hero  who  thus  testifies  the  confidence 
honpoHB  in  tiieir  honour  and  dcTotion  to  his  person." 

'  '*  Urn  Ssdmlle  is  right,"  said  young  Munro,  his  bhiok 
ejesftuhiug  approral  of  my  sentiments.  "  There  are  suffix 
«Bt  inis  hearts  and  willing  hands  to  place  King  James 
« the  throne  without  the  assiitauce  of  those  cautious 
dbfi,  ^ose  worldly  wisdom  and  cold  calculating  policy 
Toold  only  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  more  chiyalrous 
pvtiflo  of  tiie  Prince's  adherents.  So  long  as  there  are 
Cimemit  and  Hanroes,  Maoldntoahes  and  Macleans,  to 
SgU  in  behalf  of  tha  Stuarts,  they  need  never  fear  de- 
fat  Do  not  give  way  to  useless  sorrow*  Perchance  your 
ae^v,  when  informed  that  other  chiefs  of  the  north  are 
d^temilnfid  to  evince  thai;  dislike  of  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
Bufy>  may  atone  for  hia  seaming  coldness  by  joining  our 
aaks," 

'"Doosld  Mnnro!"— my  aunt  paused  in  her  walk,  and 

<^  henelf  up  to  her  fuU  height —*'  should  Alexander 

IJMdooiid  Join  the  Prince  to-morrow,  at  the  head  of  a 

t^KHod  men,  he  could  never  redeem  himself  in  my  eyes. 

lU  di^paoe  would  be  the  same.    Qharles  Edward  re- 

<F«i^his  aid}  ho  refused,  and  that  in  terms  almost  in- 

<%  to  the  royal  applicant.  What  will  the  Prince  say 

*i>«  vritiog  to  his  &ther !    '  Ton ,  told  me  truQ  loyalty 

>^iwsa  in  the  deaoendant  of  Sir  Donald  Maodonald; 

to  vfaen  1  despatched  two  friends  to  express  my  hope 

^  t^  nephew  would  imitate  the  uncle's  example,  they 

*«R  tisated  with  ooldness,  and  my  request  denied.'  Oh, 

iuNlihsme!"  Lady  ICaodonald  buried  her  face  in  her 

^'ifi^  "^  But  I  will  prove  my  loyalty,"  she  cried,  raising 

^bttd  proudly.  '*  The  Prince  will  soon  learn  that  if  the 

»9^  of  the  brave  Sir  Donald  declined  risking  his  life 

*Bi  oksie^  his  widow  has  not  forgotten  her  husband's 

ateKhmcst  to  the  Stuart  cause.    There  are  more  than' 

» iuDidred  men  on  Glenvoimen  estate;  and,  should  the 

^^°^  hottoor  my  home  with  his  presence,  on  my  bended 

^^B^  I  win  beg  his  acceptance  of  the  only  gift  I  have 

to  heriow— namely,  a  hundred  loyal  Macdonalds,  who 

f^ioKd  not,  when  ^e  widow  of  their  chief  commanded 

to  draw  their  swords  in  favour  of  a  Stuart! " 

Nobly  spoken,"  said  young  Munro,  rismg  to  depart. 

"Bit  let  us  net  grieve,  on  so  joyful  an  occasion  as  the 

Fwut,  om  the  unworthy  conduct  of  those  who  should 

^vi  been  foremost  on  the  field.   The  worst  is  past.    Our 

hiate  has  landed;  and  let  us  trust  that  the  Almighty 

i^ovo,  wfaidi  rescued  him  from  the  perils  of  the  deep, 

laj  a  li^  ffianner  protect  and  prosper  him  in  the  hour 

(rfhstfler 

Am«n!"  responded  Lady  Macdonald. 
WhUe  bidding  my  aunt  adieu,  Donald  Munro  informed 
^*^  he  proceeded  on  the  morrow  to  Borodale,  the 
w«e  in  which  the  Prince  was  then  residing;  and  requested 
^^^  ^^*ther  she  had  any  message  to  transmit. 

leU  him,"  said  my  aunt,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  my 
wt  hath  rsjoioed  to  think  that  my  aged  eyes  may  behold 
•■Jf^fjm  beknred  race;  and  that,  in  the  dining-room  of 
^**|[«niSB,  there  hangs  the  portrait  of  one  who  would 

^hsr  hare  died  than  have  suffered  di^race  to  &11  on  the 
'  of  Ksodonald*'' 


1  u  V, 


(« 


* "  Your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  young  Munro; 
and  I  fondly  hope,  ere  we  meet  again,  Charles  Edward 


may  be  surrounded  by  an  arrey  of  faithful  Highlanders." 

'"God  grant  itl"  exclaimed  Lady  Maodonald,  enthu- 
siastically. "  Do  you,  Donald,  nise  a  powerful  party  of 
Munroes;  send  the  fiery  cross  through  the  countxy;  sum- 
mon the  dan  to  Glendunin;  bid  your  retainers  fight  to  the 
death;  lead  them  forth  to  battle  like  a  true  Munroi  and, 
on  your  return  from  Borodale,  my  niece  shall  present  you 
with  a  white  cockade,  to  grace  your  bonnet  o'  blue.'' 

'  *'  And  wiU  Miss  Sackville  deiga  to  honour  me  thus 
far?" 

*I  blushed,  and  smilingly  expressed  the  pleasure  I 
should  have  in  decorating  the  bonnet  of  so  enthusiastic 
a  Jacobite. 

'He  bowed  his  thanks,  took  my  hand  in  his,  ga^  on 
m^face  a  moment  in  silence,  slowly  resigned  his  grasp, 
and  departed. 

*  **  Now,  my  dear,*'  said  Lady  Maodonald,  as  the  outer 
gate  closed  upon  Mr.  Munro,  "  we  must  retire  instantly 
to  rest.  The  excitement  of  this  evening  has  almost  proved 
too  much  for  me;  and  yet  I  would  willingly  go  through 
it  once  more,  out  of  admiration  for  the  gallant  young 
Prince,  who  has  set  us  all  such  a  bright  example  of  per- 
sevennce  and  contempt  of  danger.  Now,  don't  keep 
awake  for  hours,  thinking  about  Donald.  Ha,  ha !  He 
cast  many  a  stolen  glance  in  the  direction  of  a  young  lady 
who  shall  be  nameless.  My  word,  had  Robert  Seymour 
seen  him,  he  would  have  been  in  a  pretty  way.  Well, 
well!  If  the  young  fall  in  love,  they  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  abide  the  consequences.  If  you  choose  to  lose 
your  heart  with  a  handsome  lad— Donald  Munro  by  name 
—in  the  absence  of  your  betrothed,  why—" 

' "  Dear  aunt,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  do  not  be  afraid. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  your  friend  falling  in 
love  with  me,  or  I  with  him." 

' "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  so  positive  regarding  yonreelf, 
my  child.  Constancy  to  the  absent  is  a  thing  greatly  to 
be  admired.  As  regards  Donald,  however,  I  am  not  quito 
BO  certain.  He  seemed,  judging  from  the  frequency  of  his 
looks,  pretty  much  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  my  fair 
niece.  What  nonsense  I  am  talking!  Beally,  Prince 
Charles'  arrival  has  quito  bewildered  me.  O  Eachel,  my 
dear,  how  you  will  admire  our  young  Chevalier  I  Fortu- 
natoly,  your  heart  is  safe  in  the  keeping  of  a  gentleman 
at  present  in  Borne;  otherwise—" 

*  ^<  Aunt  I  aunt  1 "  I  exclaimed  imploringly. 

' "  Well,  well,  dearest;  I  shall  not  distress  you  by  even 
hinting  at  such  a  thing.  Good  night.  God  bless  you  I 
Constancy  is  much  to  be  admired." 

'  Oh,  had  she  but  known  I 


Ghaftieb  VnL 

'  A  month  glided  away  on  the  wings  of  expectation— 
each  day  bringing  us  important  news  of  Prince  Charles' 
success.  His  standard  had  been  unfurled  in  the  wilds  of 
Glenfihnan;  and  he  quitted  the  glen  at  the  head  of  nearly 
twelve  hundred  men.  Donald  Munro  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  joyful  intelligence,  and  received  from  my  hands 
the  promised  cockade;  which  he  gallantly  pressed  to  his 
lips  ere  placing  it  on  his  bonnet.  He  informed  my  aunt 
that  the  Prince  fully  intended  halting  at  Glenvoirnen  on 
his  way  south,  in  order  that  he  might  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  whom  he  was  proud  to  rank  among  his  friends. 
Lady  Macdonald's  teare  fell  fast.  Unable  to  speak,  she 
dasped  her  hands,  and  raised  her  eyes  towazda  Heaven. 
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For  myself,  I  felt  overcome  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy 
and  sorrow— joy  at  the  thought  of  seeing  the  hero  whose 
portrait  had  so  excited  my  imagination;  sorrow,  when  I 
reflected  on  the  disparity  existing  between  us.  Meantime, 
I  had  secured  a  new  loyer  in  the  person  of  Donald  Munro. 
The  morning  sun  shone  on  his  harque  as  it  flew  across  the 
lake  to  Glenvoimen,  while  the  moon's  soft  rays  illum- 
ined the  earth  ere  he  returned  to  jQlendnnin.  My  aunt  at 
first  viewed  his  growing  partiality  with  indifference.  At 
length,  becoming  seriously  alarmed,  she  ventured  to  drop 
a  few  hints  relative  to  my  prior  engagement;  but  they  fell 
upon  inattentive  ears.  Donald  either  could  not  or  would 
not  comprehend  the  meaning  she  wished  him  to  attach  to 
her  words;  but  kept  dose  by  me  the  entire  day,  and  con- 
sulted me  on  all  things  relative  to  his  joining  the  Prince 
— which  he  intended  doing  when  Charles  Edward  visited 
Olenvoimen.  He  was  a  noble,  manly-hearted  yoimg  High* 
lander;  and  I  listened,  entranced,  while  he  described  his 
retainers'  devotion  to  the  cause  they  were  so  shortly  to 
defend  with  their  lives.  Endless  were  the  inquiries  I  made 
respecting  him  who  thus  aroused  such  tempestuous  feelings 
in  the  breasts  of  those  warlike  mountaineers;  and  as  my 
colour  came  and  went  while  listening  to  his  praises,  poor 
Donald  fondly  imagined  I  had  discovered,  and  was  not 
displeased  with,  the  passion  I  had  excited  in  his  breast; 
when,  in  reality,  my  thoughts  were  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  captivating  hero  whose  praises  he  had  so  enthusiaati- 
eally  sounded. 

'While  seated  at  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third  of  August-— never-to-be-forgotten  dayl^we 
were  startled  by  a  hasty  summons  at  the  outer  gate. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards,  a  letter  was  placed  in  my 
aunt's  hands.  It  was  from  Donald  Munro,  and  contained 
this  brief  but  agitating  notice: — ^"The  Prince  marches 
southward  to-day;  he  will  be  at  Glenvoimen  about  two 
o'clock." 

'AU  was  instantly  bustle  and  confusion  within  and 
around  Glenvoimen.  A  young  gentleman,  one  of  the 
clan,  was  despatched  to  assemble  the  Macdonalds  pre- 
paratory to  the  Prince's  arrival;  while  the  dining-room 
was  converted  into  a  banqueting-hall,  and  festooned  with 
Stuart  tartan,  intermingled  with  white  roses  and  heather, 
out  of  compliment  t6  the  royal  visitor.  A  long  table  ran 
down  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  which  was  laid  out  an 
elegant  repast,  lest  the  Prince  or  any  of  his  suite  felt 
inclined  to  partake  of  refreshment.  So  magnificent  was 
the  old  plate  adorning  it,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  my  admiration.  My  aunt  smiled  with  pardon- 
able vanity;  and  said,  taking  a  small  plain  cup  in  her 
hand,  "  This  little  thing  is  dearer  to  me  than  aught  qlse. 
Out  of  it  Sir  Donald  drank  during  his  campaigns  with 
Dundee  and  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Ay;  well  do  I  remember 
his  giving  me  a  description  of  their  bivouac  on  tho  field  of 
Shcriffmuir,  and  his  drinking  success  to  their  cause  out 
of  this  very  cup.    Precious  rdic  1 " 

'  It  being  time  to  think  of  dressing,  my  aunt  proceeded 
to  her  chamber;  requesting  me  to  accompany  her.  On 
entering  the  room,  Macgregor  advanced,  bearing  an  ele- 
gant white  dress,  adorned  with  bows  of  Stuart  tartan 
ribbon,  which  LadyMacdonald  informed  me  was  intended 
for  the  adornment  of  my  person.  After  thanking  my  dear, 
generous  aunt,  I  unrobed;  and  Ma<^regor,  smiling  and 
smirking  the  while,  passed  over  my  head  the  costly  muslin. 

'  The  scarf  and  white  rose  completed  my  toilet.  Both 
aunt  and  maid  agreed  in  declaring  that  I  was  the  very 
image  of  Lady  Lovat.  I  obeyed  my  aunt^s  injunction,  to 
look  in  the  mirror;  and  certidnly  was  not  displeased  with 


the  result.  I  had  entirely  lost  the  pallor  which  charac- 
terised my  complexion  at  Fenton  Abbey.  My  cheoki  had 
become  ruddy  with  health,  and  my  0yes  sparkled  with  tin- 
wonted  vivadty.  My  expression  was  no  longer  one  of  sen- 
timental dejection— sweet  anticipation  rendered  it  bright 
and  animated.  In  short,  my  whole  aspect  was  changed, 
and,  I  felt,  changed  for  the  better. 

' "  Bachel,"  observed  Lady  Maodonald,  eyeing  me  ap- 
provingly, "  Nature  certainly  intended  you  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  Highland  chieftain.  And,  should  Bobert  Seymoor 
prove  faithless,  yon  will  be  the  lady  of  Glendonin;  and 
proud  will  young  Donald  be  to  have  yon." 

^"Indeed,  ma'am,"  said  MaQgregor,  "a  better  than 
Mr.  Munro  would  be  glad  to  see  so  handsome  a  young  lady 
as  Miss  Sackville  presiding  at  his  table.  The  Prince 
himseU " 

' "  Hush  I  hush!"  replied  my  aunt,  gravely.  '*  Don't  fill 
the  girl's  head  with  nonsense.  The  Prince  will  have  other 
things  to  attend  to  than  remarking  whether^  a  maiden's 
eyes  be  blue  or  black."  Lady  Maodoiudd  then  bade  her 
maid  fetch  the  brocade  dress  she  wore  on  the  occanon 
of  Sir  Donald's  return  to  Glenvoimen,  after  the  battle 
of  Sheriffmuir.  While  Macgregor  proceeded  to  array  her 
mistress,  I  made  my  escape  to  my  chamber;  and  with  a 
beating  heart  and  listening  ear  awaited  tidings  of  tho 
Prince's  arrivaL  More  than  an  hour  elapsed;  stiUnongi] 
of  his  approach.  At  length,  wearied  out  of  all  patience,  \ 
proceeded  down  stairs  to  the  dining-room,  to  have  anothcj 
look  at  my  aunt's  preparations. 

'  On  entering,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  tall  young  man 
attired  in  the  Highland  costume,  standing  opposite  thi 
picture  4>f  the  Chevalier  de  St.  G^rge.  Hia  back  ws 
towards  me;  and  so  attentively  was  he  regarding  the  pot 
trait,  that  my  entrance  passed  unheeded.  At  length  th 
rustle  of  my  dress  attracted  his  attention.  He  looked  roun 
— the  original  of  the  miniature  stood  before  me  I  Tfa 
blood  rushed  in  floods  to  my  heart.  I  tumed  pale  aa  dead 
and  stood  irresolute— not  knowing  whether  to  advance  i 
retire.  The  Prince  did  not  give  me  much  time  to  oonsid< 
which  course  to  adopt.  He  instantly  came  towards  mi 
^and,  with  the  most  winning  smile  in  the  world,  eaid,  "  Th< 
Miss  Sackville  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  Stuart  cause  f 

'  *'  No,  your  Boyal  Highness,"  I  exclaimed,  sinking  i 
my  knees  before  him.  '*  Willingly  would  I  die  oould  n 
death  restore  to  you  the  throne  of  your  anoestorB." 

'  He  smiled  a  melancholy  smile  as  he  noBod  me  fro 
my  kneeling  posture.  "  Then  we  enlist  you  on  our  Bid« 
So  saying,  he  removed  his  bonnet;  and,  detaching  its  whi 
cockade,  fastened  it  on  my  dress. 

'  A  tremor  passed  through  my  frame  as  I  recalled  n 
dream,  so  strangely  fulfilled.  I  remained  motionless,  a 
unable  to  speak.  Observing  my  emotion,  the  Prii 
thoughtfully  withdrew  a  little  afide,  that  I  might  t 
sooner  recover  my  presence  of  mind.  At  this  embarra 
ing  moment,  my  aunt  entered.  On  beholding  the  Prim 
she  started  back  amaaed.  Instantly  recovering  herac 
however,  she  advanced,  and,  sinking  at  his  feet,  took  1 
hand  in  hers,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

'  *'  Kneel  not  to  us,"  said  Charles  Edward,  raising  1 
gently  from  the  ground.  **The  widow  of  Sir  Donald  Ifi 
donald  needs  not  thus  testify  her  loyalty;  and  we  are  oi 
too  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Lady  M 
donald  for  the  kind  interest  she  has  expressed  in  i 
behalf;  and  hope  that,  when  in  possession  of  Holyr^ 
Palace,  our  receptions  may  be  graced  by  her  presence  i 
that  of  her  niece,  who  has  also  deigned  to  expreaa  her  sj 
pathy  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts." 
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' "  Ob!  yoor  Boyal  Bigbness  l"  my  aunt's  lips  quivered. 
TokUc  to  piooead,  aiho  pointed  to  his  f ather*B  portrait. 

*  Hue  Pkioee,  quite  affected  b j  this  mute  demonstration 
of  dcTTitiin,  tamed  aside  bis  bead  to  conceal  bis  emotion. 

'Lady  Ificdopald  recovered  herself  by  a  mighty  effort. 

' "  Did  jffur  Boyal  Highness  come  unattended  to  Glen- 
THTQCiir  abe  inquired. 

'"No;  we  came  hither  escorted  by  our  faithful  High- 
jodas.  I>esiroiii^  ho^rever,  of  a  private  interview  with 
to  hpl  a  labject  as  Lady  Macdonald,  we  outstripped  our 
faOoven,  sod  attained  the  Castle  unperoeived.  It  is 
'is^^ooniinued  the  Prince,  dropping  the  royal  100,  "  that 
Oades  £dmrd  loves  to  thank  his  friends  for  their  sup- 
pcTi  Frequently  has  he  heard  in  France  of  the  noble, 
chinlroas  diiposition  of  Sir  Donald  Macdonald;  and  bit- 
id;  does  be  regret  the  decease  of  so  distinguished  a  chief." 

'  Hy  anofs  eyes  overflowed  with  tears  of  proud  satis- 
{Ktioo,  in  being  thus  addressed  by  her  Prince.  Pointing 
wratbJMr husband's  picture,  she  exclaimed,  with  marked 
«sphuis»  '*Tes,  your  Boyal  Highness;  his  sole  ambition 
m  to  see  the  Stuarts  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  Bri- 
'^;  lad  amply  would  he  have  deemed  himself  reimid 
k  afl  hit  sufferings  could  he  have  seen  the  son  of  his 
lofmffi  vitbin  the  walls  of  Glenvoimen,  and  heard  him 
QfBBttenoee  to  the  g;iBcious  words  which  have  sounded 
»  Heuutly  in  my  aged  ears." 
'Lady  Macdooald  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  bag- 
7:0.  Hie  Princess  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  "  Here 
ase  o&r  bnve  followers,"  he  exclaimed;  and,  giving  my 
1^  hii  hand,  led  her  forth  on  the  terrace,  from  whence 
nenUd  plainly  di'stingnish  a  large  body  of  men  descend- 
ag  a  noontain  side. 

'"How  would  such  music  be  relished  in  Buglxmd,  Miss 
:iiinlkr  inquired  the  Prince—a  joyous  smile  lighting 
ap  bis  fine  countenance. 
'"By  many  it  would  be  hailed  with  deUght»"  I  re- 
M  eothusiasticaU J. 

'He  smiled  his  thanks;  and,  turning  towards  Lady 
^trifliild,  entered  into  an  animated  explanation  regard- 
H  loi  fators  plana.  The  music  sounded  nearer  and 
sAicr,  until  at  IeD|(th  the  dense  column  of  men  was 
*Hlin  a  few  yards  of  the  Castle. 
'The  Prince  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  strains  of 
hxt^  bagpipes  arrested  his  attention.  He  paused  a  mo- 
&5t,  to  make  rare  his  ears  had  not  deceived  him;  and 
=«fi  tamed  an  inqniring  eye  on  Lady  Haodonald,  evi- 
'>3itiy  desiring  an  explanatbn.  Soon  was  he  answered. 
Tlie  miuie  sounded  fiercer  and  more  near;  and,  in  less  than 
fife  ausates  from  the  time  we  first  heard  the  soul-stirring 
^oissi  abend  of  Highlanders,  to  the  number  of  a  bun- 
*3:-d  aad  fifty,  arrayed  in  the  liacdonald  tartan,  marched 
^  the  field  fronting  the  terrace;  and,  forming  into  a 
*Wn,  Mood,  sword  in  hand,  awaiting  further  orders. 
'  ^itb  heightened  colour  and  flashing  ^es  my  aunt 
odajioed,  panting  to  the  Prince  as  she  spoke,  "  Men! 
^*-Ud  your  leader!  Henceforth  you  belong  to  ^i™, 
^«bt  lor  him;  aiid,  if  necessary,  die  for  him;  but  never 
<^^nce  the  chm  to  which  you  beloqg  1''  Then,  kneeling 
'^«e  knee^  she  aaid,  *'7our  Boyal  Highness!  words 
otsasi  jAiBt  the  shame  and  sorrow  that  overwhelmed  me, 
*^  iaf  ormcd  of  the  dastardly  conduct  of  one  who  should 
Ui«  beea  fonnost  in  taking  the  field  on  this  joyful  occa- 
^  It  would  have  broken  my  husband's  heart,  could  he 
^^  foraoeu  that  the  representadve  of  his  house  would 
'^  to  inn  his  cUn  when  the  son  of  his  King  required 
^^f"f*M>  Bni^  God  be  praised!  there  are  many  brave 
^^  a  wbcse  hosoons  the  pure  flame  of  loyalty  is  unes- 


tinguishable.  Led  on  by  you,  they  will  fight  to  the  death; 
and,  believe  me,  among  all  the  heroic  Highlanders  who 
flock  around  your  standard,  none  will  be  found  more  fear- 
less in  danger,  more  devoted  to  your  person,  than  these 
who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  are  called  by  my  name.  Honour  ^ 
me,  then,  by  accepting  them;  and  may  the  loyalty  of  the 
aunt  in  some  measure  atone  for  the  disloyalty  of  the 
nophew." 

*  Thus  spoke  the  noble-minded  woman;  and  the  ur  was 
instantly  rent  with  cheers  and  cries  of  "Long  live  King 
James  I  Down  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover  !*' 

'  The  Prince  was  overwhelmed  by  emotion.  He  strove 
to  express  his  gratitude;  but  the  words  died  away  on  his 
lips.  Unable  to  speak,  be  warmly  pressed  my  aunt's  hand, 
and  smiled  the  thanks  he  could  not  utter.  The  Mac- 
donalds,  after  lowering  their  swords  and  saluting  the 
Prince,  joined  his  other  adherents,  who  had  now  ap- 
proached as  near  to  the  Castle  as  their  numbers  would 
permit,  and  stood  awaiting  marching  orders.  Their  chiefs 
came  forward  to  exchange  salutations  with  Lady  Mac- 
donald.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  terrace,  when  the 
pibroch  resounded  in  the  distance..   All  stood  expectant. 

*  "Ah,  this  is  Donahi! "  cried  my  aunt  joyfuUy.  " I 
recognise  the  gathering  of  the  Munroes." 

'  The  sun  at  this  moment  burst  from  behind  a  cloudt 
and  its  rays  shone  full  on  a  body  of  men  advancing  along 
the  banks  of  the  loch.  At  sight  of  thb  reinforcement,  the 
assembled  Highlanders  gave  forth  a  series  of  huzzas,  which 
awoke  the  echoes  around;  nor  did  they  cease  until  the 
new-comers^to  the  number  of  two  hundred  mefi,  headed 
by  Donald  Mnnro  and  his  younger  brother— wheeled  into 
the  park,  already  tenanted  by  so  splendid  an  array  of 
adherents.  Then  the  different  pipers  struck  up  **  The 
Qathering  of  the  Clans."  My  aunt  waved  her  handker- 
chief in  the  air;  and,  with  tears  coursing  down  her  cheeks, 
cried  aloud,  in  the  fervour  of  her  enthusiasm*  **  God  bless 
and  prosper  King  James  the  Third,  and  his  Boyal  High- 
ness Prince  Charles  Edward ! " 

'  O  Emily  1  that  was  a  scene  to  be  remembered.  My 
day-dreams  of  chivalry  and  renown  were  more  than  re- 
alised when  my  gaze  rested  on  the  gallant  young  Prince, 
for  whom  so  many  brave  mountaineers  were  ready  to  sac- 
rifice their  lives. 

*  Our  party  was  now  joined  by  the  two  Munroes.  The 
Prince  received  them  with  marked  satisfaction;  and  com- 
plimented them  on  the  fine  martial  appearance  of  their 
men.  All  the  chiefs  and  gentlemen  of  distinction  being 
now  assembled  on  the  terrace,  my  aunt  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  some  refreshment  would  not  prove  unacceptable, 
after  so  much  excitement  and  fatigue.  Charles  Edward 
bowed  his  thanks,  and  conducted  her  into  the  dining-room. 
I  followed,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  gallant  LochieL  The 
others  came  after.  Although  frequently  at  Court  when 
the  ^ite  of  both  countries  were  assembled,  yet  never  have 
I  seen  such  a  cluster  of  splendid-looking  men  as  were  pre- 
sent that  day  in  the  old  Castle  of  Glenvoimen.  Cameron 
of  Lochiel,  young  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  the  two 
Mnnroee,  tiie  Chief  of  Glengarry,  and  he  of  Kinlochmoi- 
dart— all  were  equally  handsome  and  distinguished  look- 
ing; but  who  would  ever  have  regarded  them  in  presence 
of  their  leader?  Ah,  Emily!  he  was  the  personification 
of  all  that  was  noble  and  ohivahrous.  Much  as  I  expected 
from  the  miniature,  the  reality  fsr  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions. The  beauty  of  his  countenance,  the  winning  soft- 
ness of  his  smile  and  manner,  endeared  him  to  all  who 
entered  his  presence;  while  his  gaiety  and  sanguine  dis- 
position instilled  hope  in  the  breasts  of  those  least  certain 
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of  snooess.  Donald  Mnnro  managed  to  aeat  himself  at 
my  left  hand,  and  endeaToored  to  engage  my  attention; 
bnt  I  had  leisore  for  none  »▼«  the  Prince.  When  he 
spoke,  I  listened  with  breathless  attention;  and  when  he 
addressed  himself  to  me,  or  tnmed  his  eyes  in  my  direc- 
tion, I  bloshed  painfully,  and  displayed  such  agitation  as 
attracted  the  notice  of  ike  assembled  chiefs.  Being  the 
only  yonng  lady  present,  I  receiyed  great  attention  from 
ereiy  one;  each  strove  to  render  himself  agreeable,  and 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  see  an  English 
lady  adopt  the  Highland  scarf  and  Btaarts*  badge. 

*"  Ay,  but  Bachel  is  one  of  tis/"  said  my  aunt,  over- 
hearing their  remarks.  "  She  is  an  enthusiastic  Jacobite; 
and  would  not  rest  satisfied  until  she  had  oonstrueted 
dosens  of  cockades  for  my  men.'* 

'I  was  overpowered  with  confusion  while  my  aunt 
spoke  thus.  The  Prince  smiled  graciously;  and  thanked 
me  in  the  most  courteous  language  for  my  flittering  sym- 
pathy. "  Who  would  ever  despair  of  success,"  he  said, 
addressing  Lochiel,  *'  when  the  ladies  are  our  stanch  sup- 
porten?  With  their  bright  eyes  to  encourage  us,  and 
their  fair  hands  to  weave  us  badges  of  distinction,  we 
will  cany  all  before  us;— then,  let  us  onward!" 

'  So  saying,  the  Prince  rose  from  the  table;  the  others 

imitating  his  example.    "  Accept,"  he  said,  taking  Lady 

Macdonald  by  the  hand,  "our  best  thanks  for  the  love 

thou  bearest  our  person  and  cause.  Never  can  we  forget 
Glenvoimen  and  its  noble  owner.  While  remembrance 
lasts,  this  day  will  stand  conspicuous  above  all  others, 
bocanse  of  the  enoouragement  we  have  received  to  pursue 
our  enterprise;  and,  when  once  in  possession  of  our  royal 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  I^uly  Macdonald  and  Miss  Saclcville 
will  be  foremost  among  the  number  of  those  invited  to 
witness  their  sovereign's  triumph." 

'  *'  Ood  bless  and  prosper  3rour  Boyal  Hi^nees !"  replied 
my  aimt,  kneeling  to  kiss  his  hand.  "The soeptre  and 
crown  are  before  you.  Go!  recover  what  is  lawfully  yours ! 
and  long  may  your  noble  father  live  to  be  a  blessing  and 
protection  to  those  loyal  subjects  who  risked  their  all  to 
place  him  on  the  throne." 

* "  God  grant  we  may  nsver  forgot  the  graiitndo  due 
to  our  faithful  Highlanders,  who  have  thus  come  forward 
to  aid  their  Prince  in  his  extremity,''  he  exchumed,  vi- 
sibly affected.  "  All  who  survive  the  horrors  of  war  will 
be  honoured  and  recompensed  by  us  when  crowned  with 
success;  and  the  names  of  those  who  br»vely  fought  and 
fell  shall  bo  held  in  hallowed  remembranoe  while  memory 
survives,  to  remind  us  that  they  died— as  only  the  true 
and  brave  would  wish  to  die— fighting  in  behalf  of  their 
Uwful  King,  Fkrewell!  we  shaU,  we  trust,  soon  meet  in 
the  Scottish  capital.    MiasSack^e-adieu!" 

*  Our  bands  touched;  our  eyes  met,  lingered  a  moment, 
and  were  withdrawn.  That  speaking  glance  sealed  my 
destiny.  It  haunted  me  in  long  after  years;  it  haunts 
me  now;  it  will  haunt  me  to  my  grave. 

* "  Dear  Miss  Sackville ! "  A  shade  of  sorrow  douded 
the  usually  joyous  face  of  Donidd  Mnnro,  as,  taking  my 
hand  in  his,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  "  I  am  leaving  the 
sweet  solitude  of^  Qlendunin,"  he  said,  **  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  mv  Prince,  wherever  they  may  lead  me.  Your 
aunt  visits  Edinburgh  when  once  it  is  in  our  possession. 
Ton  wiU  be  with  her.    Until  then— adieu!" 

'  "  Adieu!"  I  said,  mechanieaily.  My  eyes  wwe  fol- 
lowing the  retreatiiur  figure  of  the  Prlnoe,  as  he  hastened 
to  rsjcin  his  men.  He  placed  himself  at  their  head;  and, 
drawing  his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  pointed  onward. 
The  assembled  Highlanders  cheered  to  the  echo;  the  bag- 
pipes struck  up  a  favourite  Jacobite  air;  and,  from  the 
tetraee,  we  gaaed  af  tar  the  departing  wanioit  vntQ  tfaey 
disappeared  amoof  the  mountains* 

•••Baohell" 

*  "Dearest  annt!" 

'  A  convulsive  pressure  of  her  hand  alone  betimyBd  the 
Hmmr  of  my  f  eelii^i.' 

(Ho  be  eontintied.) 
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fol&Mht»—*J  mean  the  matter  that  you  rsad,  my  lord.' 
HaffUet— *81saden,  sir.' 

Thi  euitain  had  desoended.  Hie  'fitir  beneiidare,' 
as  the  newspapers  say,  had  achieved  a  great  success  in 
the  new  piece — the  bringing  out  of  which  had  been  post- 
poned till  her  benefit  night.  A  unanimous  call  was 
made  for  her;  and  she  appeared,  led  on  by  the  hero  of 
the  pieoe.  A  shower  of  bouquets  descended  on  the  stage; 
and  she  retired,  blushing  almost  as  red  as  the  roses  ^Hiich 
were  sprinkled  among  the  bouquets. 

The  applause  subsided;  part  of  the  audience  went  o^t 
for  ten  minutes'  recess,  the  rest  chatted  and  consulted  the 
bill;  the  orange  and  lemonade  boys  in  the  pit  and  galleries 
stalked  about,  retailing  their  wares,  and  looking,  as  they 
picked  their  steps  over  the  heads  of  the  audience,  like  so 
many  Gullivers  among  the  Liliputians. 

The  whole  performance  had  been  a  real  Intelleciual 
treat,  and  had  been  enjoyed  ama  singly  by  the  audience— 
a  fashionable  provincial  andienoe,  in  one  of  the  first  pro- 
vineial  cities  in  England.  I  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  dress  circle — alone  as  regards  oompanionship,  bnt  sur- 
rounded by  the  very  quintessence  of  the  gentility  of  the 
town.  Hidi  merchants,  with  their  wives,  daughters,  sons; 
young  merchants  and  men  about  town,  with  their  sweet- 
hearts. By-the-way,  sweetheart  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort 
of  patronising  word,  only  to  be  need  when  referring  to 
dorks  and  shopkeepers  with  their  little  milliners,  and 
'  people  in  that  walk  of  life. '  I  confess  that,  in  using  it 
with  referenoe  to  wealthy  merchants'  sons  and  daughters, 
I  experience  a  twinge  of  oonscienoe.  Would  firnnt^  dol 

I  was,  I  repeat,  surrounded  by  wealth,  and,  of  coune, 
fisahlon.  The  young  ladies  and  their  mammas  had  been 
highly  amused;  and  the  gentlemen,  although  they  did 
their  best  to  lo^  bored  and  Miuij,  could  not  help  occa- 
sionally being  betrayed  into  expressiomi  of  delight  sod 
approbation,  which  they  made  up  for  at  tiie  end  of  each 
act  by  oold  criticism  of  the  pokUi.  Now  that  the  piece 
was  over  (a  ^larkling  comedy,  whidi  had  met  with  great 
success  in  L<mdon),  the  mammas  and  young  ladies  began 
graciously  to  speak  of  the  clever  actiess  who  had  con- 
tributed so  mndi  to  their  instruction  and  deleetation. 

*  Miss— Miss  what?  eh?'  said  an  old,  dowager-lookiDg 
lady,  the  middle  of  a  coterie  of  bombasine,  Bnusels  lace, 
red  and  blue  opera-doaki,  Uaek  dress -eoati^  lavender 
gloves,  and  eye>glasset. 

<  Miss  Kate  Atherton,'  said  an  faksipid-lookiBg  Dundreary 
party,  with  his  hair  parted  down  the  middle,  and  an  eye- 
glass dangling  f^m  his  button-hole ;  and  whieh  persistently 
refused  to  stick  in  its  place,  therein  saving  him  a  fright- 
ful distortion  of  features  and  injury  to  his  eyesdlgfat. 

'These  creatures  seem  all  to  be  miseas/  eontinued  the 
dowager-looking  lady,  regarding  the  bill  throagh  her  gold 
spectacles.  'Do  they  ever  marry?  fTAol  «s  this  Miss 
Atherton  r 

'  An  actress,  mamma;  and  a  dever,  ehamliig  girl,'  said 
the  youngest,  most  amiable,  and  best^loekinip  of  the  eom- 
pany.   '  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  know  herP 

'Howlbolldiyoatalk,  Oeoivina,tobesarek  Know  an 
aetreas ! '  said  another  lady,  evidently  a  marrfed  sister. 

'  Why  not  r  continued  Geofglna.  '  She  seema  an  Intel- 
Ugent,  well-bred,  and  aooompUshed  lady.' 

The  company  laughed,  and  the  fond  mamma  smiled 
indulgently.  'FoolishOeorgyr  she  said,' thooe  theatrical 
people  have  always  some  inherent  badness.  Plobably  sho 
iUpportB  a  dranken  fatiier  and  mother,  who  make  %  IMng 
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-5  tk  girl;  and  «ro  not  afraid  to  see  her  do  anjihiiig  bad, 
K  keg  as  it  leadi  to  their  own  profit.' 

<0]i,  nanuna!*  said  the  young  lady, '  don't  be  go  harsh.' 

'Xt^tlonfa  at  all,  child.  Alfred  there  knows  all  about 
K:D7i  md  their  belongings.  I  dare  say  he  will  oorrobozate 
^ia{  I  Bay.* 

'Ob,  Alfred  1*  aid  the  whole  bevy  of  young  ladies,  'do 
jtibowber?  Tell  us  about  her;— do.' 

Alfred  smiled  meaningly,  as  if  he  were  '  rather  inclined 
h  thick  he  did  know  her,'  as  he  would  have  expressed  it 


\'2iSf. 


]f. 


'0%,  Ttn  wicked  wretch,  Alfred!  What  delightfol 
icscdaJ  do  you  know  about  her?  Come,  tell  us,'  said  a 
jnsf  lady  with  Uonde  ourU— almost  a  beauty. 

Alfred  smiled  again,  onoe  more  attempted  to  screw  the 
siss  in  front  of  his  eye,  made  a  signal  fidlure,  and  looked 
if  ibe  bOl  again,  as  if  he  wished  to  evade  the  question. 

'Xcv,  my  dear  young  ladies,'  said  the  bland  Alfred, 
'ki^  id  me.    I  don't  wish  to  shock  you.' 

'Shodc?  Nonsense!'  was  the  chorus.  'Now,  Alfred, 
ktn  taatalise  us.  Oh,  you  naughty  fellow  1  you  seem  td 
bsT  all  those  delightful,  dangerous  creatures.' 

'Fen,  die  is  a  nice  young  lady,'  said  Alfred;  *  but  I  am 
ihid  that  she  would  not  make  a  proper  companion  for 
im,  Gtorgy,  although  you  seem  to  desire  it  so  much.' 

•WhT?» 

'6«caaie  she  is  not  married.' 

'^ell,  she  don't  pretend  to  be.  Her  name  is  "  lUfii^ 
aichOI/saidGeorgy. 

'Bai,  my  dear,  she  has  a  score  of  lovers.' 

Mvhato€that?   SohaveL' 

']i<w,  yoa  little  inquisitive,  you  have  foroed  me  to  it. 
-ili^B  with  one  who  is—' 

^at?  eh?'  cried  aU  in  a  breath. 

^knwu  a  little  ciy  of  delighted  honor;  and  Alfred 
^^  rtnnd  to  speak  to  an  acquaintance  who  had  just 
sra*A,  almost  as  insipid-looking  as  himself. 

'  IfeD,  Alf /  ihe  aoquaintanoe  whispered,  after  ■ha^H^g 
js<ii  vith  the  ladies,  '  how  does  she  look  to-night?' 

'Splendid!  lovelier  than  ever.  Bat  she  is  not  worth 
ijitteatioiL' 

H^v?  What  abont  the  presentf 

'I  sent  it' 

'I«ij's  watch,  set  in  diamonds^  was  it  not?' 

'Exae%.  Cost  me  thirty  pounds.  But,  thank  God!  I 
^  it  back. 

'How's  that?  I  am  impatient  to  hear.' 

'WeQ,  the  fact  is,  I  sent  the  watch,  accompanied  with 
itast,  begging  her  to  accept  it^stating  that  I  would 
^  extremely  gratified  at  tiie  honour  of  her  acquaint- 
CO;  afldng  her  to  acknowledge  the  safe  receipt  of  the 
nc^t;  and  begging  her  to  inform  me,  at  the  same  time, 
«kii  I  dwold  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  her  at 
^bo«M,  to  pay  my  respects.  Well,  the  result  was  that 
^  day  I  received  ihe  watch  back,  aooompanied  with  a 
^  lady-like  epistle,  as  I  have  no  doubt  she  thought,  in 
*^  liie  thanked  me  for  my  kindness;  begged  to  return 
^  presEDt,  which  she  oould  not  think  of  accepting, 
^^pecaUy  aa  Ab  felt  it  her  duty  to  decline  the  honour  of 
'^aeqiaintance  of  a  total  strsnger,  who  deemed  that  a 
^-^  lad  a  trinket  were  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  asking 
^(^hia  respects  to  one  who  wished  them  not,  and  to 
*^  he  had  never  been  introdueed.' 

'Ah!  I  •ea.'aaid  Alfred's  friend.  '  It^s  a  case  of  the 
^^^mM  paaotit  g^— in  ehinta  gown,  short  pettiooats. 
^^heeled  boots,  and  straw  hat— refushig  the  proffered 


gold  of  the  proud  lord  of  the  manor.  Egad!  the  girl  lives 
perpetually,  in  the  stage  atmosphere;  but  courage,  Alf, 
my  boy.  Try  her  with  a  necklace;  slip  that  under  her  ob- 
servation, as  Mephistophiles  says.' 

'  No  good,  my  boy  I  When  that  class  of  persons  make 
up  their  mind,  Mephistophiles  himself  wont  alter  it. 
Besides,  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  find  she  is  respect- 
able.' 

'  Well,  what  of  that?  They  must  be  so  at  one  portion  of 
their  career— the  commencement.  Very  likely  die  is  only 
pretending,  however— nibbling  at  a  better  bait.  What's 
the  next  piece?  Oh!  the  burlesque.  We  shall  see  Miss 
Featherlot.   Sweet  little  creature! ' 

'  Heaven  help  the  girl !'  I  said,  when  I  had  involuntarily 
overheard  the  conversation;  *  and  help  all  of  her  maligned 
profession!'  I  felt  inclined  to  turn  round  and  call  the 
gilded  coward,  slanderer  and  liar  to  his  face;  but  it  would 
require  a  general  crusade,  greater  than  that  instituted  by 
Peter  the  Hermit,  to  put  down  the  class  who  deem  actors 
and  actresses  fair  subjects  for  abuse  and  false  witness. 

When  the  burlesque  is  finished,  and  the  theatre  empty, 
I  sally  forth  to  have  some  supper  at  one  of  the  con- 
tiguous taverns.  I  enter  one  frequented  by  the  Cast  clerks 
and  tradesmen's  sons  of  the  city.  Drinking,  smoking, 
eating,  boasting,  and  scandal  are  going  on  bravely.  I  call 
for  a  chop  and  half-a-pint  of  stout,  and  sit  down.  There 
is  a  small  ooterie  of  very  fast-looking,  bejewelled,  and 
bewhiskered  youths  at  the  next  table,  who  are  talking  very 
loud.  Aa  I  eat  my  chop  and  drink  my  stout,  I  can't  help 
overhearing  their  conversation. 

'  Ha ! '  says  one,  *  she's  artful.' 

'  Aint  she ! '  echoes  another. 

'  I  believe  you ! '  another  sighs  out^  as  he  finishes  a  pull 
at  the  quart  pot. 

'Why,  what  do  you  mean?'  asks  a  light-halred,  .mHi- 
looking,  whiskerlesB  youth.  'Kothing  wrong  against  the 
girl,  I  hope.' 

'  Oh,  no.  Not  at  all !'  continues  the  first  speaker,  leer^ 
ishly  winking  at  his  oompanions.  '  She  aint  up  to  snuff; 
she  doesn't  know  what's  what;  does  sheP  All  but  the 
light-haired  young  man  ohorus  deeply,  'Ah,  I  suppose 
nott' 

'What's  wrong  about  her?  She  seems  to  be  a  "very 
clever  and  entertaining  girl.  What  do  you  know  about 
her,  Barclay?' 

Barclay,  the  first  speaker,  looks  fiercely  up,  as  if  to  defy 
contradidJon.  '  Mean  to  tell  me,'  he  says, '  that  her  name 
is  Miss  Featherlot?    Teach  grandmother  to  suck  eggs Pj 

'Well,  what  if  her  name  is  not  Featherlot?  Many 
actors  and  actresses  assume  names.  She  plays,  nngs,  apd 
dances  remarkably  well;  and  is,  without  doubt,  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  stock  company.' 

'Ah I'  continues  Barclay,  looking  very  profound,  '/ 
know  something  about  her !' 

'Well,  perhaps  yod  do,'  says  Light  Hair; '  but  not  to  her 
disadvantage,  I  hope.' 

'Cut  away  from  her  husband,  low  comedian — lived 
with  a  captidn  in  the  army  for  six  months— husband  wont 
have  anything  to  do  with  her  now.' 

'  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?'  asks  Light  Hair. 

•  Heard  it.' 

'From  whom?' 

'  Well,  in  general  conversation  In  this  room.  But  hang 
your  impertinence,  Harvey;  what  do  you  mean  by  cross- 
questioning  me  in  that  manner?  Are  you  nuts  on  the 
girl?' 

'  I  don't  wish  to  flraB-quflstlon  you;  but  doesn't  it  strike 
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you,  Barclay,  in  tho  light  of  mean  and  oowardly,  to  retail 
tap-room  eoandal  in  the  manner  yon  have  done.  It  does 
mc.  I  think  yon  are  libelling  the  girl  gronly;  and  yon 
are  all  tho  more  to  blame,  becanae  ehe  is  not  present  to 
defend  herself.  I  happen  to  know  her  intimately,  and 
can  testify  that  what  yon  have  said  is  fool  scandal.  &he 
is  as  pore  and  respectable  as  her  best  friends  conid  wiah 
her  to  be.' 

'Ha!  puro  and  respectable!  That  it  a  good*unI 
Gammon,  Harvey !   Idea— actress  respectable ! ' 

'  Why  do  yon  enoonrage  them,  Barclay,  in  that  case. 
You  laughed,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  yourself,  both  in  the 
play  and  the  burlesque,  as  much  as  any  one  present.' 

'  Don't  at  all  deny  it.  Paid  my  money;  and  haye  a 
right  to  enjoy  myself.' 

*  Why,  what  nonsense  you  talk,  to  be  sure  I '  continued 
the  firm  Light  Hair.  'Who  ever  heard  of  you  paying? 
You  sneaked  about  till  you  got  an  order;  and  in  return, 
you  vilify  the  veiy  people  who  had  ooosideration  for 
your  empty  pockets,  and  gave  you  a  night's  enjoyment 
for  nothing.' 

*  Is  this  intended  for  an  insult?  said  the  tmoulent-look* 
ing  Barclay,  starting  up,  and  glaring  wildly  at  light  Hair. 

*  Just  as  you  please,' said  Ught  Hair.    'It's  truth.' 
All  slanderers  and  backbiters  are  cowards.    So  Barclay 

glared  another  moment;  uttered  something  about  not 
wishing  to  '  kick  up  a  row,'  '  knock  head  off,'  &o.;  sat 
down,  and  moodily  filled  his  pipe. 

'  There's  Dukldnfield,  the  heavy  man!'  he  reoonmienoed, 
in  a  sneering  tone,  as  a  gentlemanly-looking,  portly  man 
passed  through  the  lobby  and  exited  by  the  door. '  Thrashed 
his  wife  last  night.  Blacken  her  eyes  to-night,  dessay. 
Poor  creature!' 

'  It's  an  untruth  again,'  said  Light  Hair.  '  He  is  unmar- 
lied;  keeps  his  mother  and  sister,  to  whom  he  is  a  kind  and 
good  son  and  brother.  How  did  you  hear  that  he  thrashed 
his  wife?' 

'  Bumour,  of  course.    Everybody  knows  it.' 

'  Then  rumour  lies  again.' 

Barclay  was  caught  again,  and  so  wailed  out,  eoeeringly, 
'  Who  the  deuce  would  be  an  actor?    Bad  lot,  generally.' 

'True;  who  indeed?*  echoed  the  company,  aU  except 
Light  Hair. 

*  Tou  wouldn't,  Barclay,'  said  the  undaunted  champion 
of  truth;  'you  haven't  brains  to  become  one.  And  although 
you  affect  to  despise  Dnkkinfield,  still  I  have  no  doubt 
you  would  be  glad  if  your  total  yearns  inooibe  reached  a 
third  of  his  six  months*  salary.' 

But,  etcetera,  etcetera,  to  that  conversation.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  it  and  the  former  were  all  that  the  writer 
ever  heard  damaging  to  the  fair  fame  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses! O  much-maligned  race!  when  will  this  end? 
When  will  people,  high  and  low,  cease  to  sneer  away  the 
reputation  of  as  hard-working,  amiable,  and  intelligent  a 
class  of  people  as  there  is  to  be  found  in  any  profession? 
Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to  fulminate  any  cant  sympathy, 
or  try  to  invest  the  profession  with  any  maudlin  senti- 
mentality; for  in  that  case  he  would  be  worse  than  slan- 
dering them.  But  it  is  too  true  an  evil  that,  with  regard 
to  actors  and  actresses,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  great  numbers  of  the  public  at  large,  of  all  grades, 
to  slander  and  vilify  them;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  tlusy 
are  not  ashamed  to  enjoy  and  instruct  themselves,  by  con- 
templation of  their  talents  and  accomplishments.  '  Well,' 
but  some  will  say, '  it  is  nonsense  to  deny  that  they  com- 
mit a  great  many  indiscretions,  and  through  their  private 
conduct  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  soandaL' 


Be  charitable,  and  look  at  home !  Far  less  indiscretioi 
than  what  takes  place  in  ordinaiy  life.  Where,  in  an; 
other  profession,  do  you  see  eo  much  kindliness  amoni 
themselves,  and  so  much  sympathy  for  charitable  ioiti 
tutions?  How  often  does  the  actor  cheerfully  submit  t 
the  loss  of  a  night's  salary,  in  order  that  some  benevoleo 
fund  may  benefit  by  a  gratuitoos  performance?  Thi 
takes  place  repeatedly  in  a  single  year,  and  represents 
serious  item  in  his  income— £ur  more  than  many  privat 
and  wealthy  people,  who  affect  to  sneer  at  himself  an 
his  calling,  would  ever  think  of  giving.  How  frequently  d 
actresses  volunteer  their  services  to  assist  at  amateur  pei 
formanoes;  and  often,  in  coosequenee,  have  to  submit  t 
a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  derision,  through  the  downis 
attempts  of  some  egotistical '  stage-struck,'  who  diseovei 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  mumUe  through  the  part  at  a  n 
hearsal,  and  another  to  identify  himself  with  tho  bharaotc 
before  an  audience  1 

I  cannot  dose  thb  paper  without  lingering  fondly  on 
scene  which  took  place  not  long  ago  at  Woking,  in  Soi 
rey— via.  the  installation  of  the  first  twnri^.—  of  tt 
Boyal  Dramatic  College.  Begard  the  quiet,  unostenti 
tious,  delicate  manner  with  which  the  ptooeedings  wei 
conducted.  Surely  this  touching  proof  of  their  unanimil 
and  kindness  should  silence  aU  slander.  But.  alas!  it  ma 
be  said  truly  to  those  entering  on  the  hiatrionio  profeaiioi 
'  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  poze  as  snow,  thod  shalt « 
'scape  calumny.'  B.  L.  Gkktlis. 


LITTLE  WILLIE. 

Tn  wind  la  blowing  ronghly 
Againat  my  window  pane; 

And,  Uka  a  knelTa  aad  tolling. 
Drop,  drop  the  dropa  of  rain. 

▲  dark  and  dreary  aveninf^ 
Meat  for  a  heart  alone — 

▲  heart  which  once  had  treaaore 
To  claap,  and  call  ita  own  I 

I  know  they  took  him  from  mo^ 

And  bore  him  far  away; 
I  cannot  bat  remember 

That  dark  and  bitter  day. 
Dead  aa  ha  was  I  nuxaed  him. 

And  held  him  to  my  breast: 
Unto,  with  words  of  eomfort, 

They  laid  my  boy  to  teat. 

And  yet,  aomehow,  I  call  him 

Aa  though  he  still  would  oome 
Back  to  hla  vacant  oomer^ 

Back  from  hia  narrow  home. 
'  WlUle  1'  I  cry;  *  my  WiUie  I' 

But  oh  I  I  cry  in  vain; 
Echoes  fly  back  and  mook  ma^ 

Bat  he  comea  not  again. 

And  then  I  aee  good  angela 

Shine  forth  from  oat  the  dark- 
like  lighta  upon  the  ocean 

Lest  men  ahoold  miaa  their  mark. 
And  low,  mysterious  murmors 

SweU  in  the  twilight  dim, 
'  He  ahall  not  oome  for  ever. 

Bat  iboa  shalt  go  to  him  !* 


T7.  C.  D. 


V  The  right  of  translation  reaerved  by  the  Authors.  Con 
tribatlona  addieaaed  to  the  Editor  wlU  receive  attentioa 
bnt,  aa  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  retam  Ma» 
conaidered  unsuitable. 
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Glasgow.  Paisley  has,  therefore,  th.e  honour  of  being 
his  birthplace;  but  the  genins  of  that  '  Christopher 
Korth,'  whose  name  and  deeds  were  to  be  indis- 
Bolubly  connected  with  the  Manse  of  Meama,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  cradled  amongst  the  m^oora. 
The  stranger  walking  or  riding  through  *  Our  Pariah,* 
will  not  be  struck  by  any  particular  beauty  which 
it  possesses.  A  wild,  desolate  country-side  it  is, 
with  a  few  low-lying  hills,  a  few  lochs  or  ponds»  a 
few  clumps  of  trees;  holding  but  this  one  recommen- 
dation, that  from  it — aa  from  a  vaatage-gronnd  ^-on^ 
may  look  down  upon  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
Scotland.  Ascending  the  highest  of  its  eminences, 
you  will  see,  lying  afar  in  the  west,  the  ¥Vith  of 
Clyde — ^its  silver  studded  with  innumerable  islands; 
towards  the  east,  the  livulet-glens  and  imdii}ations 
of  lianarkflhire — darkened  by  syofunore,  and  birch, 
and  fir;  while  away  in  the  north  rise  the  dim,  blue 
peaks  of  the  Highland  mountains,  which  the  young 
Christopher  learned  to  love  while  yet  a  boy.  With 
the  minister  of  this  parish  John  Wilson  dwelt^  until 
he  was  removed^  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  Glasgow  Col- 
lege; and  the  record  of  his  life  during  this  period  reads 
like  the  record  of  a  golden  dream,  until  the  reader 
almost  fancies  that  he,  too,  was  bom  in  the  Meams. 

In  1797,  the  yellow-haired  youth  came  to  Glasgow 
— ^there  to  att^d  the  usual  University  classes.  Tall 
beyond  his  years,  and  possessed  of  a  frank  and  plea- 
sant disposition,  he  won  himself  many  friends;  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  from  his  diary  that  his 
studies  were  lightened  both  by  the  amusements  of  his 
fellow-striplings  and  by  companionship  of  a  gentler 
kind.  Like  all  other  boys  of  his  age,  he  wrote  a  vast 
deal  of  nonsense  at  this  time;  and  it  is  on  this  point 
alone  that  we  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  Mrs. 
Gordon's  yeiy  excellent  memoir.  There  is  somewhat 
too  much  given  of  this  foolish  vapouring;  and  there 
are  likewise  many  quotations  from  his  diary  that 
ooidd  have  been  well  dispensed  with.  Further  on  in 
life,  it  is  really  amusing  to  see  an  aspiration  to  Heaven 
joined  to  a  chronicle  of  a  pet-hen*s  eggs.  But  surely 
the  precise  amount  of  coppers  which  the  young  colle- 
gian was  wont  to  expend  on  barley-sugar  might  have 
been  discreetly  withheld.  One  cannot  but  think  of  a 
conversation  of  Burns,  wherein  the  then  dying  poet 
expressed  to  Mrs.  Riddell  his  fear  *  that  ev^y  scrap  of 
his  writing  would  be  revived  against  him,  to  the  injury 
of  his  future  reputation;  that  letters  and  verses,  writ- 
ten with  unguaxded  and  improper  freedom,  and  which 
he  earnestly  wished  to  have  buried  in  oblivion,  would 
be  handed  about  by  idle  vanity  or  malevolence  when 
no  dread  of  his  resentment  would  restrain  them.' 
Poor  Bums'  forebodings  were  but  too  prophetic.  Over 
the  grave  of  no  other  poet  has  such  a  mass  of  rubbish 
been  raked  up  for  the  self-glorification  of  certain  lite- 
rary rag-pickers.  Indeed,  in  those  days  when  every- 
body has  his  or  her  life  written,  it  were  well  that  a 
habit  of  circumspection  with  regard  to  letter-writing 
were  more  widely  inculcated  upon  our  young  people. 
John  Wilson,  meantime,  only  suffers  through  some 
silly  stories,  which  are  as  faJse  as  they  are  foolish. 
Spare  him,  ye  autograph  hunters  1 


Until  ho  was  seventeen  years  of  age»  Wikon  n 
mained  at  Glasgow  College,  signaUsbg  himself  a 
much  by  gymna&tio  exploits  as  by  intimate  acquainj 
auce  with  ^Eschylils  and  Sophocles.  During  tbis  timi 
too,  our  young  poet  managed  to  fall  in  love  with ; 
fair  Lanarkshire  girl,,  kno'^n  in  these  memoirs  by  tlj 
name  of  Margaret.  She  W48  young  and  beautifu 
he  was  young  and  hopeful — why  should  they  n^ 
together  go  down  through  life?  It  was  not  to  b 
Meanwhile,  Wilson  in  1803  removed  to  Oxford  Uq 
veraity,  whither  he  took  with  him  a  strong  attacl 
m^t  for  this  Margaxet  of  Dychmont.  And  now  ^ 
college  life  began — a  long  period  of  alternate  fits  I 
hard  work  and  vagrant  idleness.  At  one  time  ^ 
h&ve  him  thrashing  a  man  who,  after  belog  hckci 
deolares  that  his  unknown  opponent  must  be  cith 
John  Wilson  or  the  Devil;  and,  at  another,  we  haj 
him  passii^  sleepless  nights  of  feverish  anxiety  abo 
a  forthcomiag  examination.  A  strange,  restless,  i 
ubcrant  spirit — either  in  capturous  ecstasy  or  black< 
despair;  but  Margaret  of  Dychmont  was  at  the  bott<| 
of  it  alL  In  his  letters  at  this  time,  however,  th^ 
is  just  a  touch  of  exaggeration,  as  though  he  wi 
saying,  *  Look  now,  how  I,  through  being  a  poet,  ^ 
in  love ! '  Yet  his  affection  for  this  girl  seems  to  k^ 
been  real  and  genuine;  and  to  it  we  owe  many  of  i 
most  beautiful  passages  in  his  writings.  To  mu 
her,  he  writes,  would  kill  his  inother — filial  di 
prevails,  and  poor  Margaret  is  heard  ot  no  more. 

This  splendid  fellow,  who  was  the  yrdnder  and  aq 
ration  of  all  the  different  sets  of  college  men,  paaal 
as  had  been  expected,  a  most  brilliant  examinatil 
The  college  dons,  who  generally  are  shy  of  such  b^ 
terous  youths,  united  in  lauding  his  attainmei^ 
His  companions,  admiring  as  much  the  general  ki^ 
ness  of  his  disposition  as  the  vigour  of  his  med 
powers/  were  eq^uaUy  enthusiastic;  and  Wilson  1 
Oxford  in  1807,  having  earned  golden  opinions  fi 
every  one. 

A  new  section  of  his  life  conmienoes.  He  | 
reached  manhood;  has  bought  a  piece  of  land  m 
house  for  himself;  and,  at  the  beautiful  and  w 
known  Elleray,  has  settled  down  as  ono  of  the  Lj 
Poets.  But  his  method  of  settling  down  was  so^ 
what  peculiar.  Out  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
weathers,  by  night  or  by  day,  on  the  lake  or  amj 
the  hUls;— there  was  nothing  too  erratic  altout  J^ 
Wilson  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  lake  district 
credit  Had  it  been  reported  that  WUson  of  EUe 
had  thrashed  the  Fiend  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  on 
summit  of  Helvejlyn,  the  simple  people  of  Winanc 
mere  would  have  wondered  and  believed.  He  wa^ 
the  full  bloom  and  vigour  of  his  manhood.  He  i 
not  remarkable  for  his  height — any  recroiting  tavl 
could  have  produced  his  superior;  he  was  not  renu^ 
able  for  his  strength — many  a  prize-fighter  could  h^ 
beaten  him;  he  was  not  remarkable  for  his  bea^ 
— any  tea-party  could  have  produced  sweeter-faj 
young  men;  he  was  not  remarkable  for  his  genioj 
there  were  many  greater  poets  than  he  alive; — ^but 
was  remarkable  and  altogether  unique  in  that  he  | 
a  large  proportion  of  all  those  qualitieB,  united  il 
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'effect  hinmmy  rarely  to  be  aeon  among  men.   Alto- 
•der.  a  man  of  equal  deTelopment  physically  and 
-cuskily.  Yet  rather  than  think  of  him  at  thin  time, 
■rji  his  orer-iiorid  comi^esion  and  '  enonnona  whis- 
|i :%'  ve  would  think  oi  him  ai  the  lithe  and  supple 
'-*:^g  who  could  beat  any  lad  in  Glasgow  College 
'J.  ii'p-step-and-leap;  or  aa  the  keen-eyed  old  man, 
.  i^  m  jndpient  oyer  the  ains  of  a  literary  world 
I  '^  iut  imaginajy  arbooT  of  the  iouiginaiy  Buchanan 
Uje.  1(18  to  this  later  period,  we  presiime,  that 
!  His.  Qonkn's  daBcription  of  him  pertainat — *Tbe 
•cf-amed  and  migfa^,  whoee  eyes  were  **  as  the 
-itaio^B  of  fiezy  flame,"  and  his  voice  like  an  organ 
•v«;  wko  hid  about  him,  when  the  fit  waa  on,  like 
itnu  breaking  small  men's  bones;  who  was  loose 
cl  arelefis  in  hia  apparel,  even  as  in  all  things  he 
'HiA  too  strong  and  primitive  to  heed  much  the 
-  -^.ts  of  cnstom.'.  This  ia  a  good  passage;  but  the 
Ui  it.a  which  it  is  fashioned  ia  better,  and  the 
tittf  wiQ  note  the  fine  apoodaic  movement  with 
ri  lIi  the  bitter  closes:—'  Scott  drew  his  first  breath 
2  ihJtnr^;  here  he  was  living,  a  fair^haired  youth 
•1  sftea,  when  black  Buma  paaaed  through;  and 
^"^  ht  grew  up  to  be  the  man  that  the  world  waa 
"-4roL   .    .    .    Wilson,  the  magnificent,  had  his 
^il:x'here;  here  he  chanted  his  prose-poetry,  and 
^i  so  savage,  hia  yellow  mane.  *• 
-!i^  beautiful  estate  on  Windermere,  Wilson 
'-^  for  some  time  a  happy  youn?  bachelor,  writ- 
-.  v:ry,  boating  on  the  lake,  widkmg  at  midnight 
'^IciDonntaina;  becoming  acquainted  with  Wotos- 
yl  Coleridge,  Sonthey,  Be  Qnineey,  and  a  host 
*-fim;  heo^ning  aoqiuuiited,  too,  with  a  certain 
?-  -^Jf  hyaama  Miss  Jane  Penny— whi<di  gentle 
y  rb  was  destined  to  lead  through  life  in  silken 
'■ImH  this  yellow-maiied  lion,  he  soon  thereafter 
^^?«J;  setting  out  upon  a  long  life  of  happiness 
>^^  bright  prospects  as  ever  flushed  the  dream  of 
•'«3j:fr,eL    When  he  did  settle  down  to  work,  it 
»-**.^5niA  the  '  Isle  of  Pahna,*  a  graceful,  beautiful 
^«.  bat  veiy  unlike  the  work  of  John  Wilson. 
'''=i  this  trance  of  love,  and  youth,  and  poetry,  he 
1*^48  to  the  fact  that,  in  peeoniaiy  matters,  he  had 
yi  noaed  by  the  deosit  of  a  near  relative;  and  from 
'?'«wt-ihdtcrBd  EUeiay'  he,  forced  by  circum- 
^  went  to  Edinburgh.    There^  m  1815,  he  was 
^  to  the  bar,  though  we  do  not  read  that  his 
'^"^  were  lo  urgent  as  to  make  him  much  of  a 
I  -"jer.  He  and  ^oung  Lockhart  seem  to  have  amused 
^^Tea  oonsiderably  in  those  days;  and  several 
j  '^'■fj  are  giFen  of  their  madcap  pranks.   Wilson,  of 
I  ^'%  was  off  to  the  Highlands,  or  away  on  a  fidung 
■^^«,  on  every  possible  opportumty;  and  one 
^  V^  ▼i^  he  ami  his  gentle  wife  made  into  the 
^  eoontiy,  stmek  the  conventionalities  of  E<^- 
^'^  vith  amawmcnt.    Together  they  walked  on 
-^  ^  wdeBtrian  tour  360  milea—he  canying  the 
,^^wlwth;  and  rmrv  amusing  ia  the  account  of 
I^MitioQii  given  to  the  *  gangrel  bodiea'  at  their 

,-twooiinnenc88  that  connection  with  Blackwood s 
-V^  which  waa  to  make  the  name  of  John  Wil- 
_^«own  to  the  world.  His  poetry  had  been  snc- 
■  Jl  to  a  certain  extent;  but  his  fame  as  a  poet 
^^^  Vit  a  secondary  luht  beside  such  Ivmi. 
'^»W<irtswurth,Waher&ott,andByTOiL  Bat 
*  XaMoari  'Bittiih  Kovdlits,  page  1<8. 


in  this  magazine  he  was  destined  to  discover  a  new 
continent  for  himself,  which  he  was  to  people  with 
creations  unique  and  hitherto  tmdreamed^of.  Prose-  ' 
poetry,  out  of  the  Scriptures,  was  unknown  in  English  ' 
literature — at  least  such  proee-poetiy  as  he  continued  i 
to  pour  into  Blackwood  for  many  lonff  years.  The 
poetry  of  his  nature,  by  itself,  burned  with  but  a  very 
gentle  flame;  blown  Tipon  bv  all  tiie  fervour  and  pas- 
sion of  his  being,  it  kmdled  up  and  burst  forth  like 
a  prairie  on  fire.  Into  those  papers  of  Blackwood  he 
first  threw  that  intense  personality  which  was  the 
true  power  of  his  genius — a  flood  of  mad  and  boister- 
ous self-assertion,  bearing  awajr  before  it  all  friendly 
remonstrance,  contemporary  cnticism,  and  such  frail 
obstructions — until,  month  after  month,  as  Black- 
wood grew  more  brilliant  by  Wilson  growing  more 
defiantly  personal,  people,  forgetting  to  be  shocked, 
were  amazed  and  then  delighted;  for  a  man  is  sure 
some  day  to  find  wherein  his  strength  lies.  Let  the  hen 
educate  her  adopted  duckUng  carefully  as  she  may, 
the  young  one  will  surely  take  to  the  water.  Many 
of  our  literary  men  have  begun  Itfe  as  painters,  until 
they  found  that  thai  method  of  expression  was  not 
tlicir  method;  and  Whether  they  would  ever  have  at- 
tained success  may  be  seen  by  Mr.  Thackeray's  illus- 
trations of  *  Pendennia,*  It  is  useless  to  lament  that 
Wilson  did  not  discover  the  secret  sooner;  yet  we  may 

Soint  to  one  short  poem  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
one  so— the  'Address  to  the  Wild-Deer.*  Is  this  a 
description  of  a  wild-deer?  Certainly  not.  It  is  John 
Wilson  describings  himself  as  John  Wilson  would  be 
were  transmigration  of  souls  a  possible  thing. 

In  1820,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Despite  the 
'success'  with  which  he  laboured,  one  can  hardly 
think  that  it  was  a  proper  sphere  for  him.     He  did 
his  work  conscientiously,  and  most  certainly  benefited 
his  students  more  than  any  other  man  then  living 
could  have  done;  but  perhaps  it  was  not  altogether 
by  means  of  his  subject.     He  gave  them  knowledge 
they  probably  could  have  got  nowhere  else;  but  it 
did  not  all  pertain  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class.  In 
an  especial  den'ee,  he  had  the  gift  of  awakening  the 
enthusiasm  of  iiia  pupils,  which  is  three-fourths  of  a 
lecturer's  power,     xheir  admiration  of  him  as  a  man 
added  to  their  respect  for  him  as  a  teacher;  and  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Professor  Wilson  was  to  have 
been  ono  of  a  family,  the  members  of  which  were 
knit  together  by  a  bond  of  brotherhood  rarely  found 
in  a  public  class.     Not  unfrequently  one  or  two  of 
their  number  were  invited  to  the  rnAeaa/o^n  house 
in  Oloucester-place — a  fact  which  shows  how  much, 
in  the  relations  between  Wilson  and  his  students,  the 
character  of  the  father  superseded  that  of  the  dominie. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn  &om  his 
pent-up  University  life,  to  see  him  once  more  return- 
mg  to  nis  beloved  EUeray,  whither  he  often  went  in 
the  long  holiday  times.  What  a  pleasant  family-party 
it  must  have  been;  and  with  what  a  quiet,  patriarchal 
sense  of  enjoyment  must  the  matured  Professor  have 
returned — now  with  a  family — to  the  home  of  his 
youth!    Here  it  was  he  first  learned  tiie  steadfast 
beau^  <^f  life;  and  with  her  who  had  taught  him, 
the  place  was  evermore  associated.    Dreams  of  its 
lovenness  came  to  him  during  the  dull  winter  nights, 
sitting  in  his  Edinburgh  home,  by  the  dim  Hght  of 
the  fire;  and  he  who  would  know  how  the  memory 
of  EUeray  dwelt  in  Wilson's  mind  must  read  *  A  Day 
at  Windermere.'*  Oftentimea,  too,  in  these  summer 
months,  the  sporting- jacket  was  donned;  and  then 
we  find  him  saunon-fiahing  in  Loch -Awe,  trout-fishing 
in  the  Ettrick,  or  star-gaang  by  night  in  Qlen-Etivs; 

*BMX«ation8  of  Chilitopher  North.'  VoL  L,  p.  £42. 
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while,  whereyer  he  went,  materiala  were  accumulat- 
ing for  the  further  perfecting  of  that  most  wonderful 
creation,  the  Shepherd, — whose  imaginary  conversa- 
tions in  these  *  Noctes '  are  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
perennial  work  of  genius  which  Wilson  ever  made, 
in  them,  he  made  use  of  the  Scotch  language  as  it 
had  never  been  used  before— finding  in  it  a  wealth  of 
expression  aod  a  melody  of  sound  of  which  Walter 
Scott  himself  had  scarcely  dreamed.  Fain  would  we 
quote  some  choice  bits  of  description  that  in  these 
pages  gleam  like  the  sparkles  in  the  depths  of  a  wine- 
cup;  but  he  who  would  quaff  the  nectar  of  the  gods 
must  not  approach  it  with  a  tea-spoon.  A  cold  win- 
ter's night,  a  seat  by  a  blazing  fire,  a  volume  of  the 
*  Noctes* — and  who  could  refuse  to  be  happ}^? 

Stories  are  yet  told  of  the  outcry  raiseti  in  certain 
quarters  when  the  *  Noctes*  appeared,  concerning  the 
gluttony  and  wine-bibbing  of  the  Scotch,  and  more 
particuJarlv  of  the  contributor  to  Blactwooilf'-aud  of 
the  shameiacedness  which  came  to  the  protestors  on 
discovering  that  these  bon-v'ivant  papers  were  written 
by  a  solita^  man,  shut  up  in  a  small  room,  who  would 
see  no  company  imtil  his  article  were  finished,  and 
whose  gourmand  dinners  '  consisted  invariably  of  a 
boiled  fowl,  potatoes,  and  a  glass  of  water — he  allow- 
ing himself  no  wine!'  Coula  it  have  been  otlienvisc? 
There  is  much  nonsense  talked  of  the  inspiration  re- 
quired by  men  of  genius — inspiration  to  be  derived 
irom  very  ignoble  sources;  as  if  the  mind  were  a  con- 
venient machine,  formed  to  lie  dormant  until  set  in 
motion  by  some  convivial  meeting  or  other.  The 
notion  is  extremely  silly.  Your  artist  ma^  paint  the 
golden  yellow  of  a  sunset,  but  he  admits  into  his 
studio  only  the  pale,  true  light  of  the  north. 

Many  of  the  bttle  ways  and  habits  of  the  Professor 
are  thus  illustrated  in  the  book  before  us,  adding  con- 
siderablv  to  its  interest — though  we  must  hope  they 
win  lead  to  no  other  and  less  agreeable  consequences; 
for  the  youth  of  Britain  are  a  ^garious  fraternity, 
and  are  very  much  given  to  dress  in  the  cast-off 
feathers  of  any  particularly  brilliant  eagle  or  peacock 
which  may  fly  or  strut  before  them.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  Byronic  period  of  dress,  and  more  recently  the 
Disraelitish;  nor  would  it  be  wonderful  if,  on  this 
present  book  being  more  widely  read,  we  should  have 
our  young  men  gomg  about  with  broad-brimmed  hats, 
lai^ee  turned-down  collars,  a  carelessly-tied  neckcloth, 
and  long,  unkempt  hair.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  be 
a  Dr.  Johnson  in  manners  than  a  Dr.  Johnson  in 
genius. 

In  1837,  Professor  Wilson's  wife  died.  Then  we 
have  his  family  growing  up,  and  ouc  by  one  getting 
married,  until  the  old  man  lives  almost  a  solitary 
life  in  his  house  in  Gloucester-place.  The  record  of 
these  closing  years  of  his  life  is  very  sad.  His  misery 
on  finding  his  mental  powers  failing;  his  melancholy 
on  thinking  of  the  strong,  glad  days  which  could  never 
come  again;  his  wretcheoness  on  knowing  that  he  could 
never  more  revisit  his  beloved  Mearns,  where — ^in  his 
genius  at  least — 

'OnewMbom 
To  make  the  natlona  leu  forlorn  I* 

might  almost  make  one  fear  to  grow  old.  But  this 
mental  depression  sometimes  passes  away;  and  we 
have  him  merry  and  humorous  as  was  his  wont,  super- 
intending the  romps  and  games  of  his  grandchildren, 
or  conversing  pleasantly  and  cheerfully  with  their 
seniors.  But  tne  long  da^  was  at  last  to  fall  softly 
into  twilight — ^then  into  m<;ht.  On  the  3d  of  April 
1854,  John  Wilson,  the  lion-hearted  and  gentle, 
breathed  his  last;  and  we  end  this  paper,  as  Mrr, 
Gordon  ends  Lev  memoir,  with  one  word — RemtrgUurl 

W^JJAU  Black. 


AUNT  RACHEL'S  STORY  [Concluded], 

B7  ELLEN  EUBIA  GUTHBIE. 


Cmaptkb  IX. 

'When  once  more  ensconced  in  her  accnstomcd  ms 
my  aunt  informed  me  she  would  proceed  shortly  to  £di 
burgh;  also,  that  she  intended  despatching  a  tnistvort] 
messenger  to  Fen  ton  Abbey,  in  order  to  assure  iny  pares 
of  my  safety,  and  her  intention  to  detain  me  prisoner 
Qlenvoimen  until  such  time  as  order  was  restored.  '*  Th 
is  to  say,'*  she  went  on,  *'  provided  you  are  willing  to  i 
main?" 

'I  threw  my  arms  round  her  neck,  and  expressed  n 
desire  to  spend  my  life  with  her.  "  Dear  aunt,"  I  tsk 
**  never  can  I  forget  your  kindness  when  Informed  of  n 
private  griefs  and  secret  longings.  Your  treatment  b 
been  attended  with  complete  sucoess.  No  longer  do 
pine  after  unattainable  things.  Knowing  that  God  h 
something  for  us  all  to  do,  into  His  hands  I  commit  o 
destiny.  Be  it  joy  or  be  it  soirow,  I  am  wilUng  to  acoe 
tdiat  comes  from  Him.'' 

' "  Good  girl !  good  girl  I  *'  said  Lady  Maodonsld,  ps 
ting  me  on  the  shoulder,  **  And  Robert  Seymour— wb 
of  him?*' 

*  **  O  aunt !  there  I  was  foolish— guilty  in  the  eztresQ 
Never  can  I  be  the  wife  of  Robert  Seymour." 

'Lady  Maodonald looked  grave. 

'  *'  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,*'  I  said,  imploringl 
"When  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  my  feelings  towar 
him,  you  Imde'me  hope  that  change  of  scene  would  d 
sipate  my  fancies.  I  came  hither,  and  what  has  been  t 
result?  In  midst  of  scenery  lovely  as  a  poet's  dream, 
have  met  with  one  who  oombines  in  his  person  all  I  ci 
dare  picture  to  myself  in  my  wildest  dreams.*' 

'**Ha!  Donald  Munro ! " 

' "  No,  no,  aunt !"  and  I  hid  my  blushing  face  on  l 
shoulder. 

'  •*  Why,  Rachel!  Surely  you  do  not  mean  me  tound* 
stand  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  Charles  Edward?" 

•"And  wherefore  not?*' 

*' "  Because  he  is  theson  of  your  King  I "  , 

*  **  0  aunt !  his  rank  entered  not  into  my  thoughts.  I  u 
but  the  hero  and  tho  man.  Could  you  for  one  momi 
imagine  that  I,  so  full  of  enthusiasm,  could  come  in  cj 
tact  with  the  Prince,  and  not  recognise  in  him  the 
long  worshipped  in  secret?  It  is  only  in  the  historic 
vanished  ages  that  we  read  of  such  dauntless  bravery  i 
chivalrous  ideas' as  he  possesses.  While  gazing  oa 
speaking  countenance,  and  reflecting  on  tho  perils 
ting  his  path,  no  wonder  I  experienced  sensations  hitl 
unknown." 

* "  Rachel  I   And  I  have  led  you  into  this  temptaUajj 

'  "  Dear  aunt,  do  not  upbraid  yourself  for  bringii 
hither,  or  mistake  the  nature  of  my  sentiments  in  rei 
to  the  Prince.    Should  he  succeed  in  regaining  the  ci 
I  will  revere  him  as  my  sovereign;  if  otherwise, 
womanlike,  I  shall  cling  to  the  remembrance  of  oi 
whom  fortune  refuses  to  smile.    Do  you  now  trndei 
the  devotion  I  bear  towards  the  Prince?" 

'  Lady  Macdonold  clasped  me  in  silence  to  her 
and  I  felt  I  was  understood. 

'  Tou  have  read  in  history  of  Charles  Edward's 
paign;  therefore,  I  need  only  mention  that  within  a: 
from  the  day  he  vinted  Glenvoimen  he  was  in  pos 
of  Edinburgh,  and  had  proolaimed  his  father  King  all 
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(too.  la  a  letter  to  my  aunt,  Donald  Munro  described 
LieeemnoDythaa:-^ 

'"Coacntalate  ns  on  our  racoees!  Everywhere  the 
Fnaee  las  been  received  with  acdamation;  and  numbers 
»  duly  flocking  to  his  standard.  The  gloomy  old  Folaoe 
«f  MjnoA  appean  quite  a  different  place  now  that  the 
i  Sd.-ti  ars  back  again.  Teaterday,  the  Cheralier  was 
pr^daixd  Kiag  at  the  market-place.  It  was  a  splendid 
)v;k  tiow  Mi»  Sackville  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  it  1 
I:^ Prince  rwembled  a  young  Apollo,  so  splendidly  hand- 
ijzs  lie  looked  in  hia  Highland  dress.  The  streets  were 
Its^^eil  byan  enthasiaatic  multitude,  who  were  warm  in 
tiidrpraliesof  our  gallant  leader,  comparing  him  to  King 
Se-^itrt  Brace,  and  crying  *  Down  wi*  Gteordiel*  The  sur- 
r':<£di:]jviodows  were  crowded  with  ladies,  who  waved 
UErUodkfirchiefs,  and  showered  bouquets  on  our  heads; 
vkl£  ]ln.  Monay  of  Broughton— a  lady  remarkable  for 
~  beoaty;  aad,  as  the  Prince  himself  says,  not  unlike 
-'^Sidmlle-atood  near  the  Cross,  with  a  white  cockade 
''  M  breast  and  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand." 

ifter  speading  a  few  days  at  Glendunin,  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
^'^^,  aod  mjself,  went  to  Edinbuigh.  We  reached  the 
-^  00  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Charles  Edward 
■■^vsd  frcm  Prestonpans,  where  he  had  defeated  the 
•-^offi  forcas,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Cope.  The  city 
^^  ia  u  nproar  of  excitement.  Bands  of  Highlanders, 
?yH  by  pipers,  paraded  up  and  down  the  streets  with 
-c.  ili^ity  of  conquering  heroes;  anxious  citizens  stood 
^7^  conversing  in  whispers,  and  eyeing  askance  the 
^^moantaineers;  while  the  Stuart  banner,  surmount- 
'-'7a  vlute  rose,  floated  gracefully  from  the  Market- 

''^'^is;  the  six  weeks  Prince  Charles  spent  in  Edin- 
^^  i  large  concourse  of  chiefs  and  lowland  gentlemen 
'TJcdtrom  the  north  to  take  part  in  the  inaurrectioo. 

'^i^&nstoryof  Prestonpans  created  an  immense  son* 

-  ^^tbroQghout  the  country;  so  much  so,  that  several 
tal  gentlemen  assured  the  Prince  he  had  only  to 
^''^  nfaa  London  to  take  it.  Possessed  of  an  ardent, 
'^^.\u  temperament,  their  brave  young  loader^elated 
jr  -i*  dte  victory  and  the  prospect  held  out  to  him  of 
K:-.  reinforcements  being  immediately  sent  over  from 
**'2a -resolved,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  march  into  England. 
^jk  ereiuog  prior  to  his  departure,  he  gave  a  farewell 
-i.  U)  tluae  ladies  who  had  shown  themselves  zealous 

^'M^  0  Emily  I  never  did  the  old  walls  of  Holyrood 
5 "-''  3"^  *  icene.  Never  can  they  behold  such  another. 
■jet^kt  ajKi  beauty  of  Scotland  were  assembled  there. 
'^'  '^ttm  hall  was  brilliantly  illuminated;  and  the  soft . 
s':t  </  tbe  wax  tapers  seemed  to  enhance  the  charms  of 

•iad'i  loTdy  daughters— present  out  of  compliment 
•*J»Jr  Prinoe,  and  to  bid  farewell  to  husbands,  lovers, 
'-'■^ra,  wbo  were  to  accompany  him  on  his  expedition. 

^'^  Edward  opened  the  ball,  by  dancing  a  strathspey 
's^.  ti»  Coanteas  of  Wemyss.  Never  was  there  such 
-^  dijpUyed.  My  eyes  followed  hun  through  the  mazes 
^  *-  ^Qce;  him  only  I  saw  amid  the  vast  crowd;  his 
'-  '^i  only  voice  I  sighed  to  hear;  his  was  the  only  conn- 
J  *'5a  I  loved  to  watch.  My  aunt,  observing  the  stead- 
'  ^'»  of  joy  regards,  gave  me  an  admonitory  shake  of 

"  H«  is  my  sovereign,"  I  whispered,  reassuringly.  Sho 
■•■**«Iiayhaod. 

'^  ^  ojniBe  of  the  evening,  the  Prince  did  me  the 
^^  to  request  my  hand  for  a  nunuet.    As  I  stood  by 
•^^^-latewflg  enraptured  to  his  exquisite  voice,  whose 
^^^'J^'d  in  my  ear  long  after  the  words  were  spoken, 
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my  eyes  encountering  his  as  he  turned  to  address  me  dur- 
ing tiie  pauses  in  the  dance— my  heart  throbbed  wildly, 
under  the  consciousness  of  too  exquisite  happiness.  And 
yet  to  me  an  air  of  sadness  overshadowed  the  brilliant 
scene—too  brilliant  for  earth;  and  I  vainly  endeavoured 
to  conceal  my  emotion  when  I  reflected  that  many  a  noble 
form  which*  then  shone  in  the  dance  would  be  cold  and 
stiff  ere  many  weeks  had  passed  away.  Happily  for  us, 
an  all-wise  Providence  has  shrouded  the  future  from  our 
gaze.  Horror-stricken  would  have  been  that  gay  assembly! 
How  suddenly  sweet  strains  of  music  would  have  given 
place  to  the  stillness  of  death,  and  the  cheeks  of  the  dan- 
cers waxed  pale,  bad  the  curtain  of  futurity  been  rent  in 
twain  by  some  invisible  hand,  and  the  dark  field  of  Cul- 
loden  displayed  to  their  affrighted  gaze  I  But  it  was  not 
so.  No  hooded  friar  appeared  to  warn  the  Prince  against 
proceeding  to  the  hostile  shores  of  England.  No  voice  was 
hoard,  proclaiming  the  names  of  those  destined  to  perish 
on  that  hapless  field.  Delicious  music  floated  on  the  per- 
fumed air;  lovers,  beneath  the  festive .  lights,  breathed 
vows  of  constancy;  and  all  aeemed  forgotten  save  past 
success  and  present  enjoyment.  The  glowing  hours  flew 
swiftly  past.  Soon  the  first  red  streaks  of  dawn  gave  warn- 
ing it  was  time  to  depart.  Donald  Munro,  who  had  been 
sedulously  attentive  since  our  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  stole 
gently  to  my  side  as  we  rose  to  leave  the  hall.  His  face 
was  pale;  his  manner  hurried  and  nervous. 

'  *'  Dear  Bachey  he  whispered,  **  to-morrow  we  leave 
for  England*  and  God  alone  knows  what  may  be  my  fate  I 
^Should  I  live  to  return,  dare  I  hope——" 

* "  O  Donald !"  I  aaid,  "  do  not  distress  me  by  talking 
thus.  You  will  return  to  Glendunin;  and  live,  I  trust, 
long  and  happily  with  a  fair  and  amiable  bride—" 

• "  Jftachel  I" 

'  '*  Donald !  I  am  betrothed  to  another.  Forgive  me  if 
I  havo  deceived  you  into  the  belief  that  I  encouraged  your 
addresses." 

*  His  lips  quivered,  "  Then,  welcome  Death  I " 

'  '*  Say  not  so,"  I  exclaimed,  taking  his  passive  hand  in 
mine.  '*A  strong  and  enduring  tie  unites  us— namely,  the 
love  we  bear  our  Prince.  Let  us  forget  our  private  griefs 
and  crosses  when  we  remember  his  fate.  His  life  even 
hangs  trembling  in  the  balance.  And  oh,  if  you  would  wish 
Bachel  Sackville  to  regard  yon  with  sisterly  affection— 
the  best,  the  purest  of  all  love>-watch  over  the  safety  of 
Scotland's  heir  1  Fight  for  him;  and,  if  need  be,  die  for 
him  I  God  grant  that  may  not  be  necessary.  Nightly 
will  I  entreat  the  great  Father  of  all  to  preserve  you  in 
the  midst  of  danger." 

'  Donald's  sole  reply  was  a  fervent  pressure  of  the  hand. 
His  heart  being  too  full  for  utterance,  he  turned  sorrow- 
fully away  as  the  Prince  approached  to  bid  ua  adieu. 

'  **  What  i  leaving  us  so  soon  7 " 

'  His  cheeks  werp  flushed ;  his  eyes  radiant  with 
triumph.  Taking  Lady  Macdonald  Affectionately  by  the 
hand,  he  again  thanked  her  for  the  fine  body  of  men  who 
had  joined  his  party  by  her  command;  and  hoped,  when 
in  possession  of  London,  he  would  be  honoured  by  our 
presence  at  St.  James's. 

'My  aunt  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  '*  I  am  now 
verging  on  eighty  years,"  she  said.  '*  My  time  on  earth, 
thorefore,  must  necessarily  be  short;  but  blessed  be  God 
who  has  permitted  me  to  see  the  son  of  my  King  in  pos- 
session of  the  ancient  capital  of  Scotland  1  I  can  now 
depart  in  peace,  since  I  have  lived  to  bless  him  who,  I 
trust,  will  be  the  future  sovereign  of  Britain." 

'  The  Prince  was  deeply  affected,  and  bowed  his  head 
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TOTeiently;  while  my  annt,  laying  on  him  her  tvembllBg 
hand,  oommitted  him  to  the  |in>t6otio&  of  Ood. 

'  I  beeune  i^oold,  mi,  toking  myhaad  in  hii,  he  thAnked 
me  with  his  winning  emile  for  hMing  gimoed  the  ball  with 
myproMooe.  A  preftentiment  of  coming  ofil  took  poues- 
Bion  of  my  breait;  and  the  few  wovde  I  strove  to  utter 
died  away  in  broken  rnvrmonu  We  parted  *^to  meet 
egain,"  be  miiUnglj  Msoied  me«    And  what  a  meeting  I 


CbaptxhX 

'  Immediately  alter  the  departm  of  the  Highlaiid 
army,  we  letumed  to  Olenvoimen,  where  we  reoeited 
weekly  aoooanta  of  the  Prinoe'e  prooeedings.  At  first, 
Donald's  letters  were  dieering  In  the  eltreme.  He  de* 
aeribed  their  maroh  aonthward  aa  being  that  of  con- 
qnerors;  and  gave  na  glowing  deaoriptiens  of  their  entfan- 
aiastio  reoeption  in  Tarions  places.  OradaaUy,  howeter,  a 
desponding  tone  became  apparent.  He  hinted  there  were 
traitors  in  the  camp;  and  oensnred  severely  the  condnct 
of  several  of  the  Prince's  advisers,  which  eansed  dissen. 
sion  and  mistrost  where  only  peace  and  harmony  shonld 
prevail  My  aunt  became  fearfully  excited  on  reading 
those  gloomy  aocoonts.  Frequently  I  sarprised  her  in 
tears— occasioned,  she  informed  me,  by  sad  miisivings 
reapeoting  the  ultimate  succeas  of  the  expedition.  Mn. 
Monro  likewise  participated  in  her  fears. 

*  Several  weeks  passed  away  without  our  receiving  any 
further  intelligence  from  Donald*  In  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense. Lady  Macdonald  despatched  a  man  to  Edinburgh, 
to  ascertain  if  anything  was  known  of  the  Prince's  move- 
ments. The  messenger  returned,  bringing  disastrous 
tidings.  Rumours  were  everywhere  afloat  th%t  the  High- 
landera  were  retreating  towards  Scotland.  A  letter  from 
Donald  Mnnro  oonfirmed  the  sad  news.  *'  All  is  lost/'  he 
said,  at  the  oommenoement  of  his  despatch.  "  A  council 
of  war  was  held  at  Derby  to  debate  whether  we  ought  to 
march  upon  Lcmdon.  Oharles  insisted,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  they  should  do  so.  '  My  cause  is  just;  therefore 
it  must  prevail!'  he  said;  but  Lord  George  Murray,  in 
company  with  the  other  chiefs,  declared  in  favour  of  a 
retreat.  In  vain  the  Prince  protested  against  their  de- 
cision. Vainly  I  joined  my  voice  to  his;  they  were  inexor- 
able. Farewell  to  all  hopes  of  recovering  the  erown  I  For 
my  part,  I  now  consider  our  cause  as  hopeless." 

'Baohfireah  account  aerved  but  to  increase  our  fears; 
and  hourly  we  prayed  for  the  safe  return  of  the  Prince 
and  those  brave  men  who  shared  his  danger.  Lady  Mac- 
donald became  almost  broken-hearted  at  this  sad  change 
in  the  aapeet  of  affain.  Her  energy  seemed  suddenly  to 
desert  her.  She  no  longer  loved  to  dwell  on  her  remin- 
iscences of  the  past,  bat  sat,  silent  and  dejected,  in  her 
wonted  seat;  while  the  heavy  sighs  which  burst  from  her 
bosom  told  of  bitter  thoughts  within. 

'  Once  her  nephew.  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  came  to 
aee  her.  What  a  reception  she  gave  him !  On  his  ap- 
proach, die  quitted  her  chair;  and,  dmwing  herself  up  to 
her  fnll  height,  while  her  eyes  biased  with  preternatural 
lustre,  she  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  indignant  reproaches 
which  amazed  and  appalled  the  calculating  chief.  He 
endeavoored  to  eocculpate  his  conduct:  but  in  vain.  She 
motioned  him  back  with  her  hand,  and  bade  him  begone. 

'  *<  Qo  i"  she  said.  *"  Pollute  not  the  halls  of  Glenvoir- 
nen  with  your  preseooe  1  Never,  with  my  consent,  shall 
this  floor  ba  sallied  by  the  foot  of  a  tiaiftor-never  shaU 
it  be  owned  by  onel  You  ahall  no  longer  remain  in  my 
PNMneal"  ahe  eiclaitted.  In  tawwing  anger,  aeemg  he 


was  aboot  to  seat  himself*  **  My  husband  would  frown  o 
me  from  the  walls  were  I  to  suffer  yoa  to  bresk  bresd  i 
my  table.  Go,  degenerate  chief  I  and  think  not  to  posiet 
Glenvoimen.  Hitherto  It  has  been  the  abode  of  loy^ti 
and  I  shaU  take  good  care  iftat,  after  my  death,  its  renfa 
does  not  pass  into  the  coffers  of  the  cold-blooded,  cantioi 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Sleat!  Begone !"  She  poinie 
towards  the  door.  Her  nephew  withdrew,  crestfallen  u 
indignant. 

'  Soon  the  whole  of  Beotlaad  was  thrown  into  confndc 
by  the  intelligence  that  General  Hawley,  at  the  head 
a  large  army,  had  anived  in  Edinburgh  to  suppress  ti 
rebellion.  Ihe  Prince,  who  was  then  In  Glasgow,  d 
termined  to  march  upon  Stirling,  to  gain  possession  of  tl 
castle.  A  letter  at  this  time  received  from  Donald  p 
my  aunt  into  the  highest  possible  spirits.  He  said—"! 
not  be  cast  down,  dear  lady;  tiie  Prince  is  sanguine  as  evt 
He  has  not  abandoned  intentions  of  marching  upon  Lc 
don;  but  wUl  again  proceed  south  whenever  his  armj 
safficiently  recruited  to  admit  of  his  doing  so  with  a 
prospect  of  success.  A  right  gallant  leader  Is  our  you 
Prince;  and  well  beloved  by  his  Highlanders.  They  woi 
willingly  submit  to  any  privation  for  his  sake.  'VTitl 
the  last  few  weeks  his  army  has  increased  wonderful 
It  is  now  nine  thousand  strong.  We  expect  soon 
engage  with  General  Hawley,  who  is  marching  hitb 
ward  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  men.  Do  not 
nervous  regarding  the  result,  as  we  are  determined 
show  the  English  what  Scottish  claymores  can  do.  1 
towh  of  Sfciriing  has  this  morning  surrendered,  and 
are  now  preparing  to  besiege  the  castle.  We  have  t 
moment  learned  that  General  Hawloy  has  reached  I 
kirk.    The  Prince  intends  giving  him  battle." 

'  The  decisive  victoiy  gained  at  Falkirk  caused  the  ho 
of  the  Jacobites  to  bloom  afresh;  but  soon  the  news  read 
Scotland  that  the  Government,  highly  dissatisfied  w 
General  Hawley's  conduct,  had  despatched  the  Duk( 
Cumberland  to  supersede  him  in  the  command  of 
troops.  This  report  was  verified  by  the  Duke's  arriva 
Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  January.  Prince  Charles, 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  Duke's  expected  ani 
in  the  capital,  informed  Lord  George  Hurray  that 
intended  attacking  the  royal  army  whenever  it  read 
Falkirk;  but  Lord  George,  with  many  of  the  chiefs, 
probated  such  a  measure,  and  strongly  advised  a  ret] 
into  the  north.  The  Prince,  as  Donald  Munro  wrote 
aunt,  was  frantic  with  grief  and  anger,  and  vainly  cn< 
voured  to  dissuade  them  from  their  resolution.  The; 
.  mained  firm  in  their  determination  to  withdraw  their  i 
—maintaining  that  so  many  had  returned  to  their  hoi 
after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  while  numbers  were  so  i 
and  disabled  from  fighting,  that  it  would  be  woise  t 
madness  to  meet  the  enemy  with  their  thinned  rai 
Accordingly,  Charles  Edward,  sorely  against  his  incH 
tion,  commenced  a  retreat  north.  At  Crieff,  where 
halted  for  some  little  time,  he  reviewed  his  troops;  i 
found  that,  contrary  to  Lord  George  Murray's  statcmd 
instead  of  having  lost  the  third  part  of  his  army,  not  m 
than  a  thousand  men  were  missing.  Ho  was  deeply  aSec 
on  making  this  discovery;  and  believed  that  his  chiefs  1 
voluntarily  deceived  him,  in  order  that  tliey  might 
sooner  return  to  their  homes.  Notwithstanding  thi5, 
leaders  still  persisted  in  their  determination  not  to 
counter  the  Duke.  Their  march  northward  was  resuno 
amid  loud  murmurs  and  altercations  among  the  dissati^ti 
portion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  eager  to  wage  i 
for  the  aake  of  plunder. 
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'  Meantime,  the  Duke  of  Ctunberlandy  eager  to  fulfil  the 
mmm  an  which  he  lud  been  sent,  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  HighUiwI  anny.  After  »  few  weeks  spent  at  Aber- 
dyo,  he  srriTed  at  Nairn.  But  why  linger  on  facts 
tlrody  known  to  you?  The  Prince  left  Inyemess  with 
his  troops,  and  encountered  the  foe  on  Culloden  Moor. 

'  Let  me  hasten  to  the  sequel.  Glenvoirnen  being  ait- 
ukd  in  Inremess-shire,  Donald  Munro  was  enabled  to 
send  iu  daOy  despatches  from  the  camp.  His  letter,  dated 
tbe  I5th  0^  April,  ran  thus:—'*  We  are  on  the  eve  of  bat- 
tle.  To-morrow  sees  us  conquerors,  or 1  tremble  to 

(Link  on  the  consequences  that  must  ensue  should  fortune 
proTQ  sdrerse.  But  let  us  not  indulge  in  gloomy  fore* 
'*MjiiffL  The  Prin€b  is  calm,  even  cheerful,  in  manner; 
iid  esdearours  to  rouse  the  somewhat  drooping  spirits  of 
IL.  soldiers-  I  do  my  best  to  aid  him.  God  grant  all  may 
be  Veil  with  us,  and  the  white  rose  rise  un withered  from 
lie  fi^ht!  Should  I  survive  the  encounter,  you  shall  hear 
h\Xi  xaj  lips,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  f uU  dcscrip- 
:  -a  of  the  battle;  but  if  doomed  to  fall,  then  let  Miss 
SaclETiUe  fed  aasured  I  died,  as  sho  would  wish  me  to  die^ 
•It^eadiD^  my  King.'' 

'  While  the  deep  thunder  of  cannon  and  volleys  of  mus* 
itirj  reaoxmded  along  Culloden^s  dreary  waste,  in  the 
^iii£g  room  of  Glenvoirnen  we  awaited,  with  beating 
Wd,  the  issue  of  the  fight.  Frequently  my  aunt,  fancying 
ufkeud  the  distant  sound  of  horses'  feet,  would  hasten 
V.  'it  wbdow  to  descry  the  first  approach  of  the  expected 

r:%ager.    Surrounding  pine  trees  waved  to  and  fro  in 

*^:  Wze;  birds  sang  sweetly  from  amidst  their  branches ; 

^-Oich's  tiny  waves  broke  murmuring  on  the  beach; 

-Isi  ether  sounds  there  were  none.  With  a  sigh  of  dis- 
i^tment  she  would  resume  her  seat;  and,  leaning  her 
'Oi  on  her  hand,  abandon  herself  to  despair. 

Tlie  shadows  of  evening  were  falling  on  the  distant 
^  when  the  saatd  oi  fbotstops  on  the  terraeo  arrested 
^7  Attention.  I  listened  eagerly.  They  were  ascending 
^  stair.  I  looked  towards  my  aunt.  Worn  out  by  in- 
^«aat  watching  and  mental  anxiety,  she  had  fallen  into 
'  goitle  dumber.  I  crossed  the  room,  and  touched  her 
"Bs.  "  Dear  aunt ,"  I  cried,  "  Donald  has  come  I " 

'Sie  heard  me — started  to  her  feet  as  the  door  flew  open; 
•Gd  not  Donald,  but  the  Prince  staggered  into  the  room  I 

'  How  changed  was  that  lovely  countenance  I  Gone  was 
^  light  of  hope  from  those  frenzied  eyes  t  Vanished  se- 
^tjfrom  that  noble  forehead— all  was  madness,  sorrow, 
^  de^iair!  It  needed  not  words  to  reveal  the  catas- 
^M>^e  which  had  befallen  him— his  looks  sufficed  to  tell 
*l?  dismal  tale.  Death  and  defeat  were  behind  him;  ruin 
*-ad  captivity  frowned  in  the  future.  He  threw  himself 
^to  the  nearest  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
••  vu  no  longer  a  triumphant  Prince  whom  I  beheld;  but 
'  laggud,  unfortanate  man  seeking  safety— in  need  of 
tMoUtion. 

'  ^^nth  faltering  steps  and  tear-stained  eyes  Lady  Mac- 
■^ooald  knelt  by  his  side,  and  kissed  his  hand,  with  as 
^^  reverent  devotion  as  though  he  had  been  surrounded 
7  the  par^hemalia  of  royalty;  while  she  said,  in  broken 
->»nt8,  "  Oh,  your  Boyal  Highness !  sorrow  not  thus, 
^'■mbcr  the  kingly  Bruce  I  Seven  times  was  he  defeated 
">'  Victory  crowned  him  with  success.  Although  con- 
i^'wyi  this  once,  you  may  chance  to  be  victorious  at  your 
-n?  encounter  with  the  Duke.'> 

•  "Never !— never  1"  he  sobbed  forth.  "  AH  is  lost  now  1 
^7  feithfnl  Highlanders  are  dead,  or  scattered  to  the  four 
J^  cf  heaven;  and  I,  no  longer  your  Prince,  am  a 
^•Bt-hnksa sum— a  fugitive  on  the  face  of  the  earth!*' 


'  With  pslc  cheeks  and  dishevelled  hair  I  threw  myself 
at  his  feet,  and  besought  him  to  be  comforted.  "  Do  not 
abandon  hopes  of  recovering  the  crown,*'  I  exclaimed,  with 
vehemence.  "  Let  not  the  Duke  exult  in  the  belief  that 
he  has  rendered  you  for  ever  incapable  of  continuing  the 
struggle  for  the  recovery  of  your  rights.  The  Almighty, 
who  brought  you  in  safety  to  the  house  of  a  loyal  subject, 
can,  with  one  word  of  His  mouth,  scatter  your  enemies  like 
the  leaves  of  the  forest.  There  are  many  brave  men  left 
to  rally  round  your  standard.  Arouse  yourself,  therefore, 
from  this  despondency.  Be  a  Prince  once  more^  and  for- 
tune will  yet  crown  your  arms  with  victory  I  *' 

'  '*  Generous  girl ! "  he  cried,  seizing  my  hand,  and  press- 
ing it  to  hit  lips.  "  My  faithful  Donald  acquainted  me 
with  the  charge  you  gave  him,  to  watch  over  my  safety; 
and  nobly  he  did  his  duty.  He  died— killed  by  a  bullet 
intended  for  me.  With  his  last  breath  he  blessed  me; 
and  whispered,  '  Should  you  see  Miss  Sackville,  tell  her 
I  fell  as  she  wished  me  to  perish — while  defending  my 
sovereign."* 

'  Donald  was  dead.  I  bowed  my  head  ov6r  my  hands, 
and  shed  bitter  tears  at  the  thought.  Lady  3£aodonald 
wept  aloud. 

'  '*  What  will  his  poor  mother  say?**  she  faltered  forth. 

'  The  Prince  started  to  his  feet.  "  I  must  go,"  he  cried, 
hurriedly.  "  Even  now  the  Duke's  bloodhounds  may  be 
on  my  track.*' 

'  '*  Stay  I  oh  stay  I  '*  said  my  aunt^  beseechingly.  "  Whi- 
ther would  you  go?" 

'  *'  To  join  the  few  chiefs  who  fled  with  me  from  the 
fatal  field.  They  are  awaiting  my  return  on  the  banks  of 
the  loch.  I  would  not  bring  them  hither— knowing  that 
I  should  give  way  to  weakness;  and  that  might  cause  them 
to  despise  me.  Farewell!  O  God!  what  a  difference 
between  our  first  and  last  meeting  I  ** 

'  My  aunt  sank  into  his  arms,  overoome  vrith  sorrow. 
She  could  not  speak,  so  choked  was  her  utterance.  I  felt 
as  if  the  chill  of  death  were  upon  me.  The  pulses  in  my 
hand  throbbed  painfully;  and  my  heart  seemed  breaking 
beneath  the  load  of  agony  which  crushed  it  like  an  iron 
weight.  The  Prince  observed  my  agitated  countenance. 
He  gave  me  a  look  of  mingled  gratitude  and  despair;  and, 
detaching  a  miniature  from  off  his  neck,  thrust  it  into  my 
hand;  then  placing  Lady  Maodonald  gently  on  the  sofai 
staggered  from  the  room. 

'Again  I  went  forth  on  the  terrace  to  view  Prince 
Charles'  departure  from  Glenvoirnen.  How  different 
the  scene!  With  a  heart  overflowing  with  anguish,  I 
recalled  the  brilliant  procession  which,  eight  months 
^fore,  had  swept  proudly  along  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
Then,  a  noble  yotmg  hero  was  marching  onwards  to  vic- 
tory; and  now,  a  wretched,  despairing  man  was  seeking 
safety  in  flight.  I  opened  the  miniature.  It  contained 
the  likenesses  6f  the  Prince  and  his  brother.  The  follow- 
ing inscription,  in  beautiful  Soman  characters,  was  en- 
graved within :  —  **  Given  me  by  my  dearest  brother 
Henry,  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  from  Borne.**  With 
a  cry  of  agony  I  pressed  it  again  and  again  to  my  lips. 
He  was  no  longer  my  sovereign;  I  could,  therefore,  love 
him  without  fear.  Misfortune  had  rendered  us  equal. 
He  needed  sympathy  and  assistance;  and  I  might  yet  be 
able  to  befriend  him.  In  the  hour  of  adversity,  woman*8 
love  shines  brightest.  There  is  no  alloy  in  her  affection. 
When  frowned  on  and  neglected  by  an  unfeeling  world, 
unfortunate  man  turns  for  consolation  to  her  whose  gen- 
tle bosom  throbs  with  pitying  love.  Oh,  what  a  priceless 
treasure  was  that  miniature!    Night  and  morning  I  be- 
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dewed  it  with  tears,  wbile  prapng  for  the  safety  of  him 
who  was  dearer  to  me  than  life. 

'  During  the  apaoe  of  twelve  days,  my  annt  remained 
shut  up  in  her  chamber,  to  which  no  one  was  admitted 
save  Mncgregor.  When  she  again  made  her  appearance 
in  the  dining-room,  I  was  dreadfully  shocked  and  alarmed 
at  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  her  sinoo  that 
too-exciting  interview.  Her  eyes  were  sunk,  quenched 
their  wonted  fire;  while  the  step,  once  so  firm  and  stately, 
was  feeble  and  tottering  as  that  of  an  infant.  I  withdrew 
to  the  window,  in  order  to  conceal  my  emotion.  It  was 
too  apparent.  My  aunt  was  sinking  fast.  Her  existence 
was  bound  up  in  the  Stuarts.  Their  hopes  had  been 
blighted,  aud  she  would  not  long  survive.  Only  once  I 
saw  her  inspired  with  a  portion  of  her  ancient  enthusiasm, 
and  that  was  when  visited  by  Robert  Munro,  poor  Donald's 
younger  brother,  who  came  to  apprise  us  of  the  Prince's 
safe  arrival  in  Skye.  It  was  a  most  affecting  meetinp;. 
TVe  shed  floods  of  tears  as  he  described  his  brother's  death 
and  Charles  Ed  ward's  noble  conduct  throughout  the  battle. 
But  when  he  related  the  heroic  manner  in  which  the 
Prince  bore  up  under  the  hardships  and  dangers  he  was 
hourly  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  a  flush 
mantled  on  my  aunt's  cheek,  a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye; 
and  she  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  '*0h,  my  beloved  Prince! " 
'  "And  he  intends  leaving  Scotland  ?"  I  said,  in  a  chok- 
ing voice. 

■ "  Tea,"  lepUed  Kobert  Munio.  '<  He  U  waiting  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel  to  bear  him  to  France.  I  go  to  rejoin 
him;  nor  shall  I  leave  him  until  he  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  enemies." 

*Lady  Macdonald  wrung  his  hand.  *'Tell  him  you 
have  seen  us,"  she  said;  '*  and  that  he  has  no  hearts  more 
loving  and  true  than  tbose  which  hourly  griove  over  his 
misfortunes  in  the  solitude  of  Glenvoimcn.  And  bear 
him  this  from  me."  From  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet  she 
abstracted  an  antique  gold  cross,  studded  with  precious 
stones,  which  she  reverently  kissed,  and  placed  iu  the 
hands  of  Robert  Munro.  '^It  belonged,*'  she  said,  ''to 
his  ancestress,  the  hapless  Mary.  It  was  her  solace  when 
confined  in  LocUeven  Castle.  May  it  be  to  our  Prince  a 
source  of  true  comfort;  and  in  all  his  heavy  trials  may 
it  direct  his  thoughts  to  that  great  Fellow-Sufferer  now 
enthroned  on  high ! " 

*  Robert  Munro  bade  us  adieu;  promising  he  would  re- 
turn to  acquaint  us  with  the  Prince's  safety. 

'  Summer  passed  away;  brown  autumn  tinged  the  trees 
with  its  golden  hues;  and  Charles  Edward  was  still  a 
wanderer  amid  the  wilds  of  Skye.  The  enormous  sum  o# 
thirty  thousand  pounds  was  placed  upon  his  head;  and 
yet— to  the  everlasting  honour  of  the  Highlanders  be  it 
told^none  could  be  found  base  enough  to  betray  him. 
His  sorrows  and  patient  endurance  excited  much  sympa- 
thy, and  moved  the  gentle  heart  of  a  woman  to  befriend 
Lim  in  his  loneliness.  Noble  Flora  Macdonald!  thy  name 
is  imperishable.  Never  shall  thy  memory  be  consigned 
lo  oblivion  while  history  is  extant,  and  poets  exist  to  sing 
thy  praises  I  A  lofty  mission  was  thine;  and  nobly  didst 
thou  aocomplii-h  the  task  God  assigned  thee !  Deep  it 
grieved  me  to  think  I  was  not  with  that  incomparable 
woman,  to  share  her  danger  and  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  unfortunate  Prince. 

'At  this  period  of  my  visit,  I  received  a  letter  from  home, 
desiring  my  return.  On  account  of  my  aunt's  rapidly- 
failing  health,  I  hesitated  to  comply  with  my  parents' 
request.  When  informed  ( f  the  summons  I  had  received, 
Lady  Macdcxnald  burst  into  tears,  and  implored  me  not 


to  leave  her. '  '*  I  will  not  troublo  yoa  long,"  she  said. 
*'  My  strength  is  fast  failing  me.  Death  beckons  me  sway 
to  join  my  beloved  husband.  Rachel,  say  you  ^U  not 
go?"  4 

'  I  wept  while  promising  not  to  leave  hor^knowing  tlut 
her  days  upon  earth  were  numbered. 

'  It  was  the  twentieth  of  September.v  Throughout  the 
day  my  aunt  appeared  more  than  .usually  feverish  and 
disturbed.  The  medical  man  who  was  in.  attendance 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  was  sinking  fasL 

*  "  Can  you  give  her  nothing  to  support  her  strsngth?'' 
I  said,  through  my  tears. 

'  The  doctor  shook  his  head.  **  When  once  the  decrpe 
has  gone  forth,  science  must  withdraw  from  tho  field,"  he 
replied.  **  Lady  Macdonald  has  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  the  sands  of  her  life  are  well  nigh  exhausted." 

*  As  night  threw  its  sable  shades  over  the  landscape,  my 
aunt  desired  her  chair  to  be  wheeled  to  the  window,  that 
she  might  see  the  moon  rise  over  the  distant  hills.  Sta- 
tioned by  her  side,  I  gazed  forth  in  sorrowful  silence. 
Soon  the  fair  queen  of  night  rose,  calm  and  serene^hcr 
soft  light  quivering  on  the  smooth  surfaco  of  the  lake. 
"Rachel,"  said  my  aunt— her  voice  loud  and  dear  as 
when  first  I  heard  it—"  does  not  this  night  remind  you 
of  the  one  on  which  Prince  Charles  landed  in  the  Hi^'h- 
huids?" 

*  I  could  not  reply.  My  tears  were  falling  fast^  I  stooped 
and  kissed  her  forehead.  She  was  about  to  speak  once 
more,  when  a  step  was  heard  on  tho  terraoe.  G  rasping 
me  by  the  arm,  she  said,  "  There  is  some  ono  bolow/' 
Fearing  I  knew  not  what,  I  pressed  her  hand,  and  lis- 
tened in  breathless  suspense. 

*  The  footsteps  ceased,  and  soon  tho  followin;;  words, 
sung  to  a  plaintive  air,  struck  upon  our  startled  senses: - 

"  Septambez's  moon  is  shining  bright,  » 

And  Nature's  deck'd  in  robes  sae  fair; 
Bat  oh  I  I  turn  me  f  rae  the  sight 
C  charms  that  make  my  heart  fa*  solr. 

The  breeze  which  blaws  f  roo  Hielond  hlUs 

Brings  but  the  saut  tear  to  my  e'e; 
For  oh  1  the  vessel's  sails  it  fills. 

And  speeds  Prince  Charlie  o'er  the  sea< 

We  parted  sadly  on  the  shore, 
(yercome  wi'  grief  that  wadca  hide; 

'  Farewell,  111  never  see  you  morel' 
He  said,  and  goin'd  the  vessel's  side. 

Though  far  froe  Scotia's  shore,  yet  still 

I'll  gaze  across  the  stormy  main; 
And  think  on  him  that's  far  awa'. 

Though  be  should  ne^er  return  again.** 

'The  singer  ceased.  *'0  auntl  he  is  gone!"  There 
was  no  reply.  "Aunt,  dear  aunt!"  Still  no  answer. 
Ivobert  Munro  entered.  I  beckoned  him  forward.  Over- 
come with  a  nameless  horror,  I  gazed  into  her  face.  No 
warm  breath  fanned  m^  chock.  Her  forehead  was  icy 
cold,  and  her  hand  fell  lifeless  from  my  touch.  I  looked 
imploringly  on  Robert.  Ho  placed  his  fingers  on  her 
pulse,  and  shook  his  head.  It  was  as  I  feared;  her  spirit 
had  passed  away.  The  sad  news  of  Prince  Charles'  de- 
parture broke  her  heart— that  heart  to  full  of  love  towards 
the  exiled  Stuarts. 

'  I  shall  not  linger  over  the  moumfol  events  of  the  lost 
few  days  I  spent  at  Olenvoimen.  Sir  Alexander  2Iac- 
douald  arrived  shortly  after  receiving:  news  of  his  aunt's 
death.  In  his  presence  her  will  was  opened.  It  was  found 
slio  had  bequeathed  Glenvoirnon  to  me,  provided  1 
resided  iu  hcotland,  and  assumed  the  name  and  urms  cf 
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MacdoDAld;  failing  those  conditions,  it  was  to  rerert  to 
£obert  H  ooro. 

*Tb«ae  wen  conditioni  I  oould  not  falfil.  Scotland  no 
IcBger  poawwed  any  channs  for  me.  My  dear  old  relatiTe 
Tas  gone,  and  Prince  Charles  had  quitted  its  shoresp  never 
to  retora.  Signifying  my  inability  to  comply  with  my 
aant'i  wishes,  Mr.  Munro  immediately  entered  npon  poe- 
soskn.    This  done,  I  returned  to  Fenton  Abbey. 

'How-  different  were  my  feelings  when  driving  np  the 

fUidjr  STeone  to  those  with  which  I  set  out  on  my  journey 

to  Scotland !    Two  short  years  had  wrought  great  changes 

la  me.    I  quitted  England  a  dreaming,  enthusiastic  girl; 

ocd  returoed  a  chastened,  sorrowful  woman.    My  ardent 

ij^^gs  had  been  gratified.    In  the  Highlands  I  had  wit- 

v-txd  scenes  bright  and  glowing  as  those  narrated  in  the 

^in  of  history;  and  their  remembrance  was  sufficient  to 

baost  my  imagination  through  life,  and  tinge  my  character 

vitb  gentle  sadness.    On  my  entrance,  I  found  the  whole 

faoilj  plunged  in  the  deepest  afl9ietion— my  only  brother 

Lsvinj  that  moming  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

ill  my  love  and  sympathy  were  requisite  to  comfort  the 

Itevti  of  my  sorrowing  parents.    I  was  now  the  heiress 

if  Fenton  Abbey.     Hateful  title!    Worlds  would  I  have 

:iT£D  to  avoid  filling  tite  important  position  thus  assigned 

K?;  hat  escape  being  impossible,  I  was  obliged  to  fulfil  tho 

htks  of  my  station.     My  mother  noticed  the  careless  air 

vith  vhich  I  received  the  homage  of  the  heartless  crowd, 

liKchid  me  for  ray  too  apparent  indifference  to  the  doings 

Uugaj  worldl    Bnt  she  knew  not  the  spell  that  ren- 

dsedae  calkma  to  all  save  the  past. 

'Robert  Seymour  was  now  on  his  way  homewards— 

^  an  the  wings  of  love,  he  wrote,  to  receive  his  pro- 

^stA  bride.   No  longer  the  timid,  shrinking  girl,  but  the 

*-<fiannaed  woman,  I  resolved  at  once  to  make  him  ac- 

t^ted  with  all  that  had  occurred  since  his  departure. 

ktiiag  open  this  resolution,  I  wrote  him  a  long  and  pain- 

f::!  letter,  informing  him  of  my  unalterable  determination 

tever  to  marry;  and  throwing  myself  on  his  generosity  to 

i/t^xt  the  past.     I  then  despatched  the  missive  to  Lon- 

^'S  to  await  his  arrivaL    In  a  few  days  I  received  his 

»isver.   Poor  Bohert !     "  I  forgive  you,  and  may  God 

f  4^ve  joQ ! "  was  |kll  he  could  bring  himself  to  say.    Im- 

°«'ii^ly  on  receipt  cf  my  letter  he  set  sail  again  for 

^>a1t,  where  he  remained  for  many  years.    I  informed 

Eiy  pireaii  of  what  I  had  done— concealing,  however,  my 

^«dBtion  never  to  marry.    They  were  grieved  at  first; 

Ut  ibding  I  was  resolute,  they  ceased  importuning  me 

-boping,  perchance,  I  might  form  a  more  brilliant  olli- 

uee.  Alas!  ambition  had  now  no  place  in  my  heart.    In 

c-jsplianoe  with  their  wishes,  I  mingled  in  society;  and 

*u  CToywhere  greeted  with  respectful  homage,  admi- 

ntioo,  and,  not  nnfrequently,  love.    Bnt  I  was  coldly 

S'liff?rent.    Often  were  my  ears  assailed  by  abuse  of  the 

T'jsng  Pretender,  as  many  of  the  English  styled  Prince 

Cbariet  Edward.  His  conduct  was  reprobated;  his  preten- 

aju  ridicoled.  On  these  occasions,  my  heightened  colour 

ui  jhibiag  eyes  betrayed  my  agitation.    When  any  of 

t^  empty-headed  courtiers  condescended  to  honour  me 

I  *>ib  their  notice,  I  treated  them  with  a  haughty  coldness 
'^r  which  they  were  unprepared.  Years  passed  away; 
'«ad  it  being  soon  discovered  I  had  refused  several  eligible 

[  ^itiei,  and  did  not  seem  desirous  to  encournge  new  suit- 
<'»,  I  waa  abandoned  in  despair  by  those  who  formerly 
citcrtaiiied  hopes  of  winning  my  hand  and  fortune. 

*Vain  were  my  parents'  arguments.^  I  would  never 
tany.' 
'  Awl  oov,*  said  aunt  lUchel,  withdrawing  from  her 


bosom  a  small  miniature  encased  in  gold,  '  I  must  show 
you  the  likeness  of  one  whose  linage  has  never  been  effaced 
from  my  heart.  This  is  the  portrait  of  Charles  Edward^ 
which  he  gave  me  on  leaving  Glenvoimen.' 

*•  How  nobly  handsome  1*  I  said. 

'And  it  is  thus  that  I  see  him,'  said  aunt  Bachel. 
'  Bemembranoe  of  the  haggard,  despairing  man  has  faded 
away  like  a  morning  dream;  whUe  the  image  of  a  gener- 
ous, liigh-souled  youth  stands  forth,  bright  and  beautiful, 
from  amid  the  shadows  of  the  past.' 


CHILD'S  BHTME3. 

HOW  THE  LTTTLB  OIBLB  WEBB  A118WEBEIX 

Go,  get  on  your  hats  1  and  w<^re  off  for  a  walk. 
To  gather  wild  flowers,  and  to  hear  the  birds  talk: 
And  though  what  they  tell  us  is  not  very  plain. 
We  shall  ask  them  some  questions,  and  guess  what  they 
mean. 

And  first,  Mr.  Bobin,  pray  what  do  yon  spy 
When  flying  about  in  the  air  up  so  hight 
'I  see  all  the  berries  on  bushes  and  trees. 
And  take  for  my  dinner  as  much  as  I  please; 
Then  pay  with  a  song  what  I  take  without  right. 
And  pick  up  the  grubs  that  the  harvest  would  blight.* 

Come  hither  and  tell  us,  you  dear  little  Bee  I 
When  here  and  there  humming,  what  seek  yon  or  seet 
'  I  seek  for  the  honey  in  blossoms  that  lies. 
And  to  nourish  my  children  I  seise  on  the  prise; 
And  I  gather  the  wax  to  make  candles  for  yon* 
Now,  pray,  don't  you  think  I  have  plenty  to  dof 

And  yon,  Mr.  Lark,  when  you  soar  out  of  sight- 
Say,  what  do  yon  find  in  your  high  airy  flight? 
'  I  mount  so  aloft,  when  Pm  up  on  the  wing. 
That  I  think  the  sweet  angels  might  list  while  I  sing. 

Now,  you  can't  see  at  all,  you  poor,  blinking  Owl  1 

And  we  think  you're  a  very  disconsolate  fowl. 

'  Oh,  no  1   Im  quite  happy.    T  see  in  the  night. 

Ay,  almost  as  well  as  yon  do  in  daylight; 

Then  I  grab  rats  and  mice.  Don't  you  think  I  am  right?' 

And  now,  from  the  birds  to  the  fishes  we  go. 
What  is  seen  in  the  air  we  can  easily  know; 
But  whom  shall  we  ask  of  the  waters  below? 
Come  up,  Mr.  Pike,  and  we'll  thank  you  to  tell 
All  the  wonders  you  find  in  your  crystalline  w^! 
'  I  find  plenty  of  worms,  and  I  gobble  them  up; 
Then  the  water  is  pure  that  you  drink  from  your  cup.' 

The  quaint  little  Tadpole,  oh,  next  let  us  hail! 
Como  out  here  I  and  teU  what  becomes  of  your  talL 
'Oh,  dear  little  girls  I  let  me  stay  in  my  bog; 
I  cannot  leap  out  till  I  turn  to  a  frog.' 

And  now  let  us  hear,  if  we  can,  what  is  found 
By  those  sly  little  fellows  who  live  underground. 
And  first,  nimble  Babbit !  who  tunnels  so  deep. 
Far  into  your  burrow  we  gladly  would  peep. 
*  Oh  I  I  feel  very  timid,  for  those  I  love  best 
Are  carefully  hid  in  my  snug  little  nest.' 

And  you,  little  Worm  I  when  you  poke  in  and  out, 
Wo  should  like  very  much  to  know  what  you're  about? 
'  I  malce  tiny  channels,  that  keep  the  land  dry. 
And  drain  off  the  water  that  falls  from  the  sky.' 

Tlius,  to  each  of  His  creatures,  has  God  given  the  power 
To  provide  for  his  wants  and  bo  happy  his  hour; 
But  to  ua.  my  dear  children,  alono  He  hss  given 
To  know,  while  on  eirth,  what  may  fit  us  for  hcav«  n! 
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THE    TWINS* 

.  AN  APOLOOtTE. 

lir  a  beautiful  palace  in  the  village  of  IB^ountains, 
which  stands  on  the  sloping  edge  o£  a  narrow,  brawl- 
ing stream,  there  were  bom,  many  years  ago,  twin 
princes,  to  whom  their  royal  parents  gave  the  sin- 
gular names  of  Liberty  and  Necessity.  In  popular 
estimation,  the  infants  were  VQgarded  aa  a  freak  of 
Nature,  from  the  curious  fact  that^  while  each  in  him'> 
self  was  physically  well  proportioned,  they  were  bound 
to  each  other,  for  life  and  death,  by  ligatures  at  the 
shoulder  and  at  the  ankle;  so  that,  wherever  you 
beheld  the  one,  the  other  was  certain  to  be  at  his 
side.  Some  oalled  them  the  fatal  twins,  because  the 
life  of  each  was  essential  to  the  other;  for,  had  the  ties 
by  which  they  were  irrevocably  and  eternally  united 
been  severed,  their  lives  would  have  become  a  burden 
to  themselves  and  a  nuisance  to  the  world.  Numbers 
of  wise  and  learned  men  wrote  of  them  in  their  great 
bpoks,  as  the  genii  which  preside  at  the  birth  of  all 
human  action.  As  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I 
could  never  conscientiously  aver;  but  perhaps  a  few 
biographical  facts  regarding  the  twins  may  help  to 
clear  up  the  mystery.  Be  it  known,  then,  that  the 
parents  of  these  singular  children  were  Law  and  WiU 
— ^both  of  them  exoeedingly  strong-minded  people;  the 
father  exhibiting  the  nicest  precision  and  regularity 
in  the  perlonnance  of  his  daily  duties;  and  the  mother, 
true  to  the  quality  of  her  sex,  showing  an  inherent 
pronenesa  to  think  and  act  as  became  her  feminine 
sovereignty.  6he  was  a  great  projector — errati<r  and 
impulsive;  and,  like  others  of  that  character,  she 
often  made  fun  of  the  rotatory  monotony  of  her  hus- 
band's mode  of  life.  She  was  wont,  playfully,  to  call 
him  her  Fixed  Star,  or  Star  with  only  One  Motion, 
coldly  revolving  on  his  axis,  eternally  in  the  one  si)eck 
of  space.  In  reply  to  which,  he  dubbed  her  his  Wilful 
and  Lawless  Comet,  coursing  creation  in  her  wide 
wanderings;  but  apparently  to  little  purpose,  espe- 
cially as  she  appeared  glad  to  return  to  his  sphere,  in 
spite  of  its  coldness  and  alleged  want  of  variety.  To 
speak  tmth,  this  ancient  couple,  like  other  people, 
had  in  their  time  many  a  domestic  tiff,  and  not  a 
few  rather  serious  disagreements.  Th^  grew  tolerant 
betimes,  however,  of  eaoh  other's  peculiarities;  and 
lived  a  life  of  average  happiness*  One  excellent  fea- 
ture in  their  character  was  the  remarkable  affection 
with  which  they  cherished  t&eir  famous  twins,  which 
was  greatly  deepened  by  the  striking  )>eBemblanoe  the 
latter  bore  to  their  parents.  Nothing  waa  omitted 
in  the  education  of  the  inseparable  boys  which  could 
qualify  them  for  the  rough  ways  of  the  world.  As 
they  grew  up,  they  excited  a  great  dcvil  of  attention 
among  the  curious  and  the  learned.  With  one  class 
of  wise  men — ^the  Metaphysicians — ^they  were,  espe- 
cially, mighty  favourites.  Indeed,  to  such  a  height 
did  the  admiration  of  these  illomiuati  rise,  that  they 
split  into  distinct  camps  on  the  subject — the  one  sec- 
tion proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  Liberty,  and  the 
other  as  determinedly  upholding  the  imperial  claims 
of  Neoeasity.    I  question  very  much  whether,  itpon 


any  other  subject,  there  were  ever  such  mouniiiii- 
loads  of  ribbed  logic  andleaming  expended.  Of  course, 
there  was  also  a  goodly  quantity  of  nonsense  talked    I 
in  the  discussion.     The  very  Philosophers  got  some- 
times into  a  oondition  of  intelleotual  insanity,  and 
firfdd  immffnse  showers  ol  red-hot  shot  into  their 
opposing  strongholds.     Snoh  fboliAh  oonduet  on  the 
part  of  wise  men  is  greatly  to  be  lamented.    Bein^' 
evil,  it  aeldom  oomea  to  good;  and  never  does  come 
to  go>od  in  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  present  one,  the 
dispute  is  founded  on  a  basis  of  misapprehension. 
Tlie  controversy  became  fiercer  as  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity grew  older;  and  by  the  time  they  had  reachwl 
their  legal  majority,  the  kingdom  to  which  they  weio 
the  rightful  heirs  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the 
fuiy  of  the  angiy  eloquence.   Such  ahameful  partdsan 
warfare,  among  those  who  ought  to  have  been  th« 
wise  teachers  of  the  youthful  princes^  was  well  nigh 
bearing  its  legitimate  fruits  in  the  complete  disso- 
lution of  society.     A  slight  reference  'to  this  con-  , 
juncture  will  exhibit  the  utter  folly  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  how  narrow  a  spirit  it  was  which  led  t^ 
the  false  conception  of  the  character  of  the  rovil 
twins.    Princes,  it  will  be  readily  admitted — however 
much  favoured  in  other  respects — ^have  little  advau- 
tage  with  regard  to  their  intellectual  endowments 
over  the  generality  of  their  subjects.  Th^  love,  hate, 
and  act  pretty  much  in  the  same  maimer.    They  are 
impaled  by  similar  Anotives  in  their  desires  and  as- 
pirations; similar  vices  debase  them;  Tirtues  of  a  hke 
character  exalt  them;  and  they  are  borne  onward 
upon  the  great  stream  of  life  by  passions  of  the  same 
fiery  complexion.     It  may  be  imagined,  therefore, 
what  effect  the  controversies  of  the  Philosophers  had 
upon  the  inexperienced  princes  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity.    Under  the  foolish  rhetoric  and  strong-sinewc^l 
logic  of  their  respective  partisans,  each  of  the  twins 
was  puffed  up  with  the  vanity  of  imagining  that  he 
only  was  the  legitimate  auocessor  to  the  whole  empire. 
They  be^n  to  regard  each  other  with  absolute  aver- 
sion, ^d  to  thwart  each  other'a  natural  and  indis- 
pensable nKttions — a  course  of  action  which  would 
ultimately  have  been  destructive  of  their  corporate 
happiness.  Liberty  flung  up  his  head  till  his  eye  rested  j 
on  the  zenith,  and  refused  contemptuously  to  listen  to 
the  cooler  and  generally  wiser  counsels  of  his  thought-  ^ 
ful  brother.  Many  a  cruel  wrench  did  the  wilful  scamp 
give  to  the  fleshly  chains  which  bound  him  to  lus 
royal  relative  and  everlasting  companion.     OnmauYj 
a  wild-goose  chase  did  Liberty  drag  Neoesaity;  u^a-i 
ally,  in  the  end,  to  the  intense  agony  of  both.    Soi 
outrageoualy  foolish   and  capricious   did  the  wildi 
prince  become,  that  Necessity  at  length  made  a 
most  deadly  stand,  and  pulled  the  madman  up  in  ai 
manner  which  made  l^^Tn  stare  and  gasp  as  if  his  throat' 
had  been  clutched  by  the  hand  of  a  giant.    The  only' 
effect  which  this  resolute  conduct  had  upon  Liberty 
was  to  madden  him  a  hundredfold,  and  make  him  more] 
determined  than  ever  to  concentrate  all  power  in  his 
own  revolutionary  hand.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
he  began  a  series  of  petty  annoyances — such  as  alter- , 
ing  the  times  for  aating»  and  enoroaching  upon  thoi 
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bricis  of  rest  by  a  course  of  midniglit  dissipation. 

Toi)  was  a  most  umaturftl  proceediDg — such  si  rever- 

£il  d  the  Pirine  laws,  that  it  not  only  rendered  miser- 

'Jak  the  nights  and  days  d  Necessity,  but,  ag  might 

bive  been  expected,  seiioiuly  aSeoted  oTen  the  ia- 

csbaaftibk  «Migy  d  liberty,  and  clewly  revealed  to 

hsi  a  trsth  irineh  he  ought  to  have  knofwu  by  in* 

sonet—thal,  tmn  for  divinities,  there  is  no  impunity 

itf  rajnst  and  trrongfal  deeds.     A  fit  of  repentance 

low  sdzed  him,  which  continued  for  some  time;  but 

s  tLere  is  little  merit  in  a  repentance  which  comes 

tiUi  the  spur  of  physical  suffering,  he  relapsed  into 

Lis  fonner  evil  habits — ^listening  to  the  treacherous 

c-xiLseb  of  his  iSatterers,  and  resisting  the  gentle  per- 

iZiioDs  of  his  less  paa^nate  brother.  But  this  ooursa 

i  coodnct  oonld  not  go  on  lor  ever  without  provoking 

it  most  signal  intMiKwitlon  of  the  gods.  Aftinguhir 

:x6a  of  incidenta  broa^t  the  evil  to  a  erisifl*   It  was 

^  costom,  before  any  prince  could  ascend  the  throne, 

tdaake  whit  was  called  n  voyage  of  probation  down 

j   t^is  !titam  which  had  its  source  in  the  high  lands 


^  the  village  of  Fountains.   If  I  remember  rightly, 

iii  rirer  bore  the  curious  name  of  Time.    From  the 

-^  wallBf  do\*Ti  through  the  valley,  it  broadened 

•Cil  deepened  until  it  became  capable  of  floating  a 

-^  ieet  than  was  ever  yet  built  by  human  hands. 

iiti  many  windings,  it  poured  the  vast  volume  of 

'<tate»  into  a  great  aea,  whioh  was  believed  to  be 

t<nieaB,  and  whose  waves  at  least  rolled  and  moaned 

-I »  circle  oi  insoliibla  myitery.    Down  this  river, 

''n^  the  ocean,  the  princes  of  the  blood  were 

spelled  to  make  a  long  voyage — not  alone,  but  in 

rj}  sjinmand  of  the  leading  ship.   If  they  were  skilful 

'^l  T^e  enough  to  take  proper  channels,  avoid  hidden 

'''u,  and  touch  at  points  indicated  in  the  chart,  they 

i.Ti  deemed  sufficiently  furnished  to  attempt  the 

"^y^  down  to  the  shoreless  sea  itself.     But  if  they 

iled  to  show  a  requisite  amount  of  skill,  their  com- 

^•iBd  vas  withdrawn  for  awhile,  during  which  they 

v^  placed  under  the  management  of  ezperienoed  in- 

^tnstors.  Natorafiy  enough,  the  voyage  of  th&piesent 

tvi]  prinosa  caused  a  deal  of  interest  and  excitement, 

^e^^Bipairied  as  tiiey  were  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  ships, 

~  iiced  witii  the  gayest,  most  gallant,  and  most  he- 

^-  hearts  in  the  land.    As  in  all  similar  cases,  the 

7il  ship  (the  Inevitable)  led  the  way — ^Liberty  and 

i  -tttraeity  commanding.  So  long  as  the  vessels  moved 
^  the  more  familiar  parts  of  the  river,  everything 

i    'Sit  smoothly  and  welL     Those  who  followed  in  the 

I  ^^  of  the  royal  commandera  began  to  imagine  that 
^  voyage  would  be  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  one. 
Tiioe  antidpatiaDS  wore  prematura  As  the  stream 
xpaaded,  and  the  fleet  got  into  less  known  and  more 
j.trieste  wsten,  the  Princes  commenced  to  issue 
*^«wt  sets  of  erden — each  imagining  that  he  only 
^"Sissed  the  skill  to  guide  the  ship  in  its  safe  and 

I  /"per  coarae.  A  strong  current  was  visible  on  the 
"-■•■r;  and  Necessity  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
^  "^  to  watch  it,  and  take  as  much  advantage  of 
'is  was  ooDsistent  with  the  course  of  their  voyage. 
^^^  Rgwded  this  advice  as  cowardly  and  exceed- 
'-^i  gBMaor-like    accusing  hit  brother  of  f ear,  and 


of  being  deficient  in  that  spirit  of  adventure  by  which 
their  forefathers  had  been  distinguished.  Li  a  voice 
of  thunder,  therefore,  he  issued  a  series  of  orders, 
which  considerably  altered  the  course  of  the  vessel. 
Less  than  half-an-hour  sufficed  to  test  the  value  of 
this  dashing  style  of  navigation,  by  driving  the  In- 
evitable on  a  sandbank.  iNecessity  only  smiled  at 
this  mishap,  as  if  it  were  the  very  thing  which  ho 
had  expected;  while  Liberty  exhibited  intense  cha- 
grin, and  spat  and  fumed,  mightily  cut  at  the  accident 
having  occurred  so  immediately  after  his  boasting 
assumption  of  command.  Of  course,  the  catastrophe 
could  not  be  complete  without  another  half-dozen 
ships  following  the  Inevitable  into  the  mud — a  des- 
picable proceeding,  knowing,  as  their  captains  did 
very  well,  that  they  would  certainly  stick.  But  if 
the  princes  had  sailed  into  a  maelstrom,  their  obse- 
quious followers  would  have  been  sure  to  tumble  in 
after  them.  Having  cleared  the  bank,  Keoessity  at 
once  took  charge  of  the  Inevitable,  and  brought  her 
into  tiie  ctiirent  which  Liberty,  in  the  vanity  of  his 
heroism,  had  so  much  despised.  This  latter  prince  be- 
came moody;  and,  clothing  his  face  with  the  subtlety 
of  a  conspirator,  he  set  himself  to  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  vengeance  on  his  patient,  methodic 
associate.  Nor  was  this  long  in  presenting  itself.  The 
evil  heart  seems  to  create  its  own  evil  opportunities. 
Under  the  command  of  Necessity,  the  vessel  seemed 
to  feel  as  if  she  were  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  So 
smooth  and  safely  did  her  dark  beak  cut  the  lapsing 
river,  that  iQl  on  board  were  inspired  with  double 
security,  and  commenced  talking  in  groups  or  dicing 
in  quiet  comers.  The  very  helmsmen,  infected  by 
the  general  air  of  trustful  idleness,  dropped  on  the 
deck  beside  the  wheel  to  chop  tobacco  into  quids 
for  future  use.  This  was  too  tempting  a  chance  for 
the  fiends  to  forego;  and  therefore,  when  not  a  soul 
on  board  (excepting  liberty,  and  he  disdained  to  give 
warning)  was  on  the  outlook,  the  Inevitable  came 
suddenly  into  horrible  collision  with  a  coasting  brig, 
cutting  her  in  two  halves,  and  drowning  aU  her  crew 
but  one  solitary  soid.  A  large  hole  was  knocked  in 
the  bows  of  the  Inevitable  just  on  the  water-line,  so 
that  the  pumps  had  to  be  set  in  operation  to  save 
her  from  going  to  the  bottom.  This  sad  accident 
produced  a  furious  quarrel  between  the  twin  princes. 
They  accused  each  other  of  cruelty,  ignorance,  and 
imbccUity;  and,  in  the  blindness  of  their  passion, 
were  actually  within  a  hair  of  shedding  blood.  So 
the  voyage  was  clearly  a  failure.  One  truth,  however, 
was  brought  into  strong  relief  by  the  pitiful  incidents 
of  the  trial — ^namely,  that,  separately,  neither  Liberty 
nor  Necessity  was  fit  for  empire,  l^ey  were  twins  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body;  so  that  life  and  sovereignty 
were  only  possible  to  them  in  unity  of  action  and  in 
tolerant  diversity  of  thought  The  princes  ultimately 
discovered  these  tilings — ^things  hard  to  see  through 
the  mists  of  personal  ambition;  and  still  harder  to 
practise  amid  a  crowd  of  flattering  courtiers,  passion- 
ate partisans,  and  philosophers  pufled  up  with  the 
veriest  chaff  of  knowledge.  It  may  seem  hard  for  a 
prince  to  be  told  that  he  cannot  act  in  defianoe  of  ths 
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great  laws  without  being  subjected  to  such  punish- 
ment as  it  may  please  the  gods  to  inflict;  yet  Liberty 
came  to  acknowledge  the  inherent  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  method,  and  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  his 
former  blind  and  headlong  career.  Even  Necessity, 
who  was  wise  beyond  his  years,  penitently  confessed 
that,  although  the  imresting  current  of  Time  flows 
steadily  onward  without  human  aid,  yet  this  does  not 
supersede  mortal  responsibility.  It  is  beyond  his  art 
safely  to  resist  the  eternal  stream;  but  he  has  the 
XX)wer  to  take  advantage  of  its  rolling  waves,  to  steer 

his  ship  down  fair  mid-channel,  and  to  avoid  collision 
by  watchful  and  intelligent  navigation.  Terrible  was 
the  process;  but  the  royal  twins  at  length  learned  the 
true  philosophy  of  their  eternal  union.  They  became 
reconciled  to  each  other — ^Liberty  submitting  to  the 
reasonable  rule  of  Necessity,  and  Necessity  not  inter- 
fering with  a  single  legitimate  action  of  Liberty.  Act- 
ing on  the  Divine  but  painfully  discovered  knowledge 
that  each  was  essential  to  the  other,  and  that  they 
were  overshadowed  by  Powers  greater  than  them- 
selves, they  began  their  united  reign  peacefully  and 
without  ostentation;  and  so  successful  were  they  in 
the  government  of  their  empire,  that  it  is  now  the 
strongest  and  happiest  in  the  world.  E. 

HANGERS-ON. 

OK  LITERAKT  HANGEBS-OK,  OB  BOHEMIANS. 

No  literary  man  can  be  a  godly  man. 

Why? 

Because  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness;  and  dirtineas 
is  next  to  literazy  genius. 

Prove  it. 

Easy;  although  not  pleasant.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
aspire  to  the  character  of  a  genius  on  these  terms.  But  as, 
in  my  last  paper  on  hangers-on,  I  threvr  off  my  individual 
identity,  and  went  into  my  part  of  a  Bar-parlour  Hanger- 
on;  so,  also,  in  this  paper  do  I  throw  off  my  individuality, 
aud  step  forth  on  the  stage  a  Literary  Bohemian. 

Why  am  I  dirty  T  Why  do  I  seem  to  have  slept  in  my 
clothes  for  the  last  six  months?  Why  does  my  matted, 
unkempt  hair  hang  quarter  of  a  yard  over  my  back?  Why 
is  it  carefully  brudied  from  my  temples  and  brow,  bring- 
ing fo|th  my  long  ears  in  veiy  bold  and  dirty  relief?  Why 
am  I  *  loose  in  my  gaiters,  looser  in  my  gait  ?'  Why,  when 
I  walk  abroad,  do  I  button  mjrself  up  in  a  very  seedy, 
tight -fitting  dress,  like  a  night- policeman's  frock-coat? 
Why  do  I  carry  a  wretched -looking  blackthorn,  some- 
thing  between  an  Irishman's  shillelah  and  a  withered 
umbrella  stick?  Why  do  I  walk  the  streets  as  if  I  were 
Campbell's  *Last  Man'?  Why  are  my  cheeks  palo  and 
haggard;  my  hands  nervous  and  trembling;  my  eyes  roll- 
ing in  their  sockets?  Why  do  I  wildly  stare  at  vacancy  or 
the  mud  on  the  pavement,  and  mutter  as  I  walk?  The 
answeris— Brains,  sir  I  brains!  Excess  of  brains  1  Great 
thoughts  are  struggling  for  escape,  and  will  escape— nailed, 
pinned,  impaled  on  the  back  of  this  county  court  summons 
which  I  clutch  in  my  hand!  When,  oh  when?  When  I 
have  reached  the  first  public-house  where  they  will  accept 
one  postage  and  one  receipt  stamp  in  payment  of  a  glass 
of  sweet  ale. 

Mark  the  early  dawnings  of  that  genius  which  will  one 
day  burst  upon  the  world  like  the  first  morning  of  the 
Millennium !  The  true  genius  is  always  dull  at  learning, 
and,  consequently,  a  dunce  at  school.  At  school,  the  first 
symptoms  of  his  genius  appear  generally  in  the  shape  of 


a  chronic  difdnclination  to  learn,  and  a  hardened  obstinacy 
in  coming  late  and  unwashed.  At  this  time,  the  true 
genius  is  not  himself  aware  of  the  mighty  impulse  which 
is  within  him,  and  which  will  soon  prompt  him  to  take 
up  tiie  pen  and  write.  With  a  wonderful  degree  of  for- 
titude, he  endures  the  floggings  of  the  master  and  the 
gibes  and  jeers  of , his  compamons— crawling  lazily  home 
when  school  is  over— eating  voradously-^and  generally 
preferring  a  warm  seat  on  the  hearth,  where  he  can  gasa 
comfortably  into  the  fire,  to  joining  his  oompanions  at 
play.  When  he  is  ignominiously  turned  out  of  his  snnf 
comer,  and  told  by  his  indignant  parent  to  go  at  once  and 
learn  his  lessons,  he  slinks  sullenly  off,  takes  up  a  book 
for  a  short  time,  and  commences  to  ruminate  on  his  great 
wrongs.  The  fire  has  a  magnetic  attraction  for  him;  and, 
accordingly,  he  soon  finds  an  opportunity  of  regaining  his 
seat,  where  the  contemplation  of  the  brij^ht  blaze  serves  as 
a  valuable  aid  to  reflection.  The  first  distinct  impression 
which  dawns  on  his  young  mind  is,  that  he  is  the  victim 
of  a  general  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  his  parents  and 
schoolmaster.  Even  his  mother  must  be  classed  among 
his  oppressors.  He  can't  see  what  difference  it  makes  to 
her  whether  he  washes  his  face  every  morning  or  not— 
his  own  opinion  being  that  once  a* week,  in  warm  water,  is 
quite  su£Soient  for  all  sanitary  purposes.  The  grievancs 
which  he  has  to  submit  to  from  his  father  is  an  occasional 
flogging,  and  graphic  analogies  made  by  the  stem  parent 
between  himself  (the  genius)  and  his  young  brother,  who 
is  very  smart  at '  picking  up  things.' 

All  this  I  endured;  and  behold  the  great  consummation ! 
I  am  a  contributor  to  the  poet's  oomer  of  the  Whackford 
Weekly  Warbler  and  Midland  Couniia  Gazette.  I  was  at 
one  time  a  clerk— a  slave  of  the  pen;  working  among  a 
soulless,  brainless  herd  of  worshippers  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  What  if  I  am  seedy  ?  I  could  be  otherwise  if 
I  would;  but  I  wont.  I  am  an  object  of  disgust  and  aver- 
slon  to  all  my  friends;  but  I  have  the  true  poetic  soul.  I 
have  congenial  society  at  the  *  Shakspero^s  Skull.'  I  mot  t 
there  Wackerbath,  Baggal,  Squales,  and  other  cotem- 
porary  men  of  the  age,  who  (like  myself)  will  shortly  re- 
move the  bushel  which  in  the  meantime  covers  their  lights. 
I  occasionally  do  the  theatrical  critique  for  the  Warbler. 
You  are  in  the  stalls  of  the  T.  R.  Mark  my  entrance! 
It  is  the  middle  of  the  second  act,  and  the  most  pathetic 
part  of  the  play.  As  I  lounge  leisurely  along  the  lobby 
which  leads  to  the  stalls  door,  I  call  up  to  my  features  on 
expression  of  the  most  unmitigated  contempt  and  scorn 
for  everything  and  everybody  in  general.  When  I  have 
reached  the  mirror,  I  survey  my  appearance.  I  sensjn 
the  unmitigated  scorn  with  a  slight  expression  of  pity,  aod 
ruffle  my  hair  slightly— dashing  it  back  from  my  temples, 
and  fixing  it  behind  the  ears.  I  now  call  up  a  frenzied 
glare  into  my  eyes,  aud  open  the  door  with  as  much  noisa 
as  I  can  conveniently  make.  If  the  audience  are  too  mach 
absorbed  in  the  piece  to  notice  my  entrance,  I  drop  my 
heavy  blackthorn,  which  has  generally  the  effect  I  desire. 
The  attention  of  the  audience  being  now  directed  to  me, 
I  faToar  them,  especially  the  stalls  portion,  with  the  look 
of  unmitigated  contempt  and  scorn,  unseasoned  with  the 
dash  of  pity,  ^hey  regard  me  with  amazed  looks,  and 
whisper  accordingly,  *  Who  is  he— that  strange-look iig 
individual?*  'lUatterton  F.Dukks,  the  poet  and  critic 
for  the  Warbler,*  is  whispered.  And  those  who  know  mo 
by  reputation  forget  the  piece,  and  look  at  me  wonderiogly 
and  submissively,  as  if  to  say,  '  We  are  aware,  to  our  con- 
fusion, that  we  are  soulless  clods,  crawling  between  heaven 
and  earth,  with  no  spark  of  intellect  whatever;  never- 
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t!iel«8s,  BbUerton  F.  Dukks.  poet  and  critic,  author  of 
"lines  oa  a  Poet's  Skull."  turn  away  those  eyes  from 
ti,  and  in  mercy  think  not  of  our  brainless,  soulless  con- 
^ijD.''  Id  mercy  I  infuse  the  pitying  look,  tone  down 
*J.e  TJldness  of  my  eyes,  look  searchingly  round  the  whole 
-l««tr«— galleries,  boxes,  pit.  dress  circle— as  if  I  were 
i^^iocd  to  think  somebody  ought  to  bo  turned  out;  and 
Ift  Tboerer  he  or  she  be  look  out,  fur  Blatterton  F. 
Mks  is  in  the  stalls! 

2(t  general  appearance,  as  I  stand  loungingly  at  the 

tuBi  entrance,  is  a  sight.    Critic  is  marked  in  every 

'i^d'jii  of    my   appearance.      The   performers   are 

•lirLtlj  oerroas  when  they  behold  my  profile.    But  I  am 

i^rfifol;  and  if  they  have  not  had  the  misery  to  offend 

ic  in  asy  way,  I  let  them  know  by  the  expression  that  I 

cji  endure  them — which  from  me  is  a  great  deal.    Of 

oane  I  have  a  favourite  either  among  the  ballet  or  the 

K^aUettes;  and  when  she  appears,  I  lead  the  applause  which 

^i.U  her  entrance.   If  she  is  particularly  good  in  a  bur- 

Irsqoeduce  or  song,  she  is  rendered  delirious  with  delight 

t.M/iaerve  that  I  smile  and  relax  my  stem  expression  for 

biBcment.    If  the  audience  presume  to  encore  any  nctor 

*h«  ii  not  my  favourite,  they  are  terrified  into  silence  by 

VkiTJig  my  scowl  and  look,  which  plainly  signifies  that 

.!i:U3nioreof  this — just  the  least  bit  more— and  I  will 

tiaihe  curtain  to  descend,  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  and 

'.i  proceedings  to  terminate.    Just  try  it  again,  my  fine 

'.wvi!  Do.   Be  careful  what  you  are  at.   B.  F.  D.  is  in 

l^iUHs,  my  good  people! 

it  the  urgent  request  of  numerous  friends  and  admirers, 
IjtiUi^ed  a  volume  of  poetry— gold-edged,  green-covered, 
aitiun;  which  was  sold  by  subscription  at  half-a-crown. 
'^la loser  by  this,  on  account  of  the  low  state  of  in- 
C-^  in  Whackford,  and  the  sluggish  stupidity  of  my 
ic'ilisheni,  Messrs.  Feeze,  Meel,  &  Co.,  in  not  pushing  the 
v^rk.  The  name  of  the  volume  was,  *  Amelia  Jane,  or 
:.iaale  Devotiou;  and  Other  Poems.'  The  Teiynmouth 
'Ala,  in  a  savage  and  personal  onslaught,  went  the 
k^th  of  styling  the  book  'simply  indecent.'  The  editor 
~i  eoDtemptible,  crawling  sycophant,  unworthy  of  the 
coe  of  man— ooold  not  distinguish  poetical  license  from 
ii^ececey.  Look  at  Shakapere,  Byron,  Bums!  Uoni  toil 
f»"w?jrpeii*«. 

Iq  inirate  drdes  I  am  a  lion.  But  it  is  a  bore;  I  don't  like 

:i.  Pzrmndal  society  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  Idng  to  be 

;be  centre  of  a  metropolitan  circle;  and,  as  I  mentioned 
'fore,  I  have  only  to  remove  the  bushel.  But  I  bide  my 
*^!B«.  A  day  will  oome;  and,  when  it  has  come,  let  those 
c:ti*.empiible  reviewers  who  have  affected  to  sneer  and 
*  ^  ^t  mvself  and  my  works,  beware!  I  bide  my  time, 
;•  I  think  I  mentioned  before.  But  stay!  When  I 
*soTe  the  bushel,  it  may  be  that  the  world  will  conspire 
I  y>  pretend  nnooDaeiousness  of  the  brilliancy  of  my  gcuius; 
■•r.  «hen  I  enter  the  silent  land,  lo!  they  will  then 
^tisMy  acknowledge  that  another  star  of  English  litera- 
'<n  has  been  wi^drawn  from  the  firmament  of  letters, 
I'i  kirire  to  drown  their  miserable  consciences  by  tearing 
>i)^ir  h£ir  and  howling  requiems  over  the  eartn  which 
I  (GfTen  ay  mortal  remains.  The  remark  made  to  me  by 
I  ^  ntemaotiiy  poet,  at  the  *  Shakspere's  Skull,'  is,  alas ! 
^•'^'•-' They  starve  na  when  living,  and  raise  monuments 

ou  when  we  die!' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ho !  here,  csU-boy  1  Carry  to  my  dressing-room  a  basin, 
^^'^  water,  sponge,  brush,  comb,  and  ordinary  walkini; 
'PP^ftl,  that  I  nay  waah,  brush,  cleanse,  and  throw  off 
U;b  QAcoageaial  part  of  a  Literary  Bohemian. 
r  T^  Trader!  judge  between  me  and  the  Blatterton 
*  Ookki  of  society.  They  call  me  a  miserable,  soulless 
'^"Atansk,  Do  you  not  recognise  their  class? 

B.  L.  G. 


A  SOLITARY  WALK  IN  PARIS. 

Ths  weather  was  cold  and  gloomy  when  I  arrived  in 
Paris;  very  like  what  it  had  been  on  my  first  visit, 
exactly  twenty  years  before.  It  soon  improved,  how- 
ever, and  tempted  me  to  take  a  long  walk.  I  saw  with 
surprise  the  many  changes  for  the  better  which  have 
been  made  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  tmnults 
of  those  twenty  years.  Life,  too,  just  as  of  old,  was 
brilliant  on  tlio  Boulevards,  the  Champs  £]ys6es,  and  in 
the  Quartier  St.  Honore.  Splendid  equipages  and  splendid 
toilettes  were  to  be  seen  everywhere;  and,  to  judge  from 
appearances  there,  one  would  have  said  that  no  dancers 
have  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  slaves  in  ohains.  Ah !  but 
where  was  la  jeune  France  with  which  I  talked  of  old— 
about  1830  ?  Where  was  it  ?  Being  literary  in  its  quality, 
it  was  not  thcro  where  equipages  and  fine  toilettes  were 
exhibited.  It  does  not  show  itself  to  dance.  Perhaps 
we  may  yet  know  where  it  hides,  when  the  iron  heel  is 
taken  off  its  head  and  the  gag  out  of  its  mouth.  Until 
now,  it  has  been  sileut  and  still  as  a  stone. 

And,  asking  myself  this  question  about  la  jeune  France, 
I  began  to  ask  myself  other  questions  as  I  pursued  my 
way.  Where  were  those  not  young  enough  to  dance? 
Where  was  that  decorous  Chamlwr  of  Peers  into  which 
I  had  been  admitted,  and  which  had  proved  so  sorry  a 
dyke  against  the  popular  flood?  Where  were  its  mem- 
bers? Where?  Then  I  had  to  ask  myself— What  will  the 
next  uprising  of  that  flood  do  ?  Almost  was  I  disposed  to 
answer,  '  I  do  not  care,'  so  entirely  did  I  at  first  feel  as 
if  I  had  lost  all  hope  of  and  for  the  French  people.  But 
I  did  not  allow  myself  to  utter  the  '  do  not  care;'  though 
I  could  not  help  comparing  my  present  feelings  with  my 
former  ones,  and  saying— Light-minded  nation !  Te  have 
wronged  me,  personally,  by  robbing  me  of  faith  in  the 
future — robbing  me  of  the  candid,  loving  heart  which 
sympathised  with  the  oppressed,  and  beat  so  truly  with 
the  hearts  of  all  stragglers  against  oppression!  When 
you  told  formerly,  with  honest  pride,  of  what  you  had 
dono  in  the  cause  of  Freedom — how  you  had  listened  to 
the  voice  of  Prudence,  and  stopped  short  of  what  was  to 
be  done,  of  what  should  ytt  be  dono— I  heard  and  be- 
lieved. Now,  how  shall  I  believe?  How  find  again  the 
generous  warmth  with  which  I  entered  into  your  feel- 
ings? How  strange  the  ooldness  with  which  I  regard 
those  feelings  to-day! 

Then  followed  another  questioning  thought,  and  this 
one  brought  back  some  of  the  generous  warmth  which  I 
had  believed  extinct— If  I  feel  thus,  what  must  many 
children  of  the  soil,  many  of  the  French,  feel,  womided  iu 
their  patriotism  as  well  as  in  their  love  of  freedom  ?  Ma- 
dame C >,  whom  I  knew  twenty  yean  ago,  still  lives. 

How  hard  must  it  be  for  her  old  Republican  heart  to  keep 

still!    And  young  R ,  who  told  roe  his  creed  was 

'  hatred  of  kings,'  how  has  he  kept  that  ardent  tongue  of 
his  silent?    Perhaps,  ere  this,  it  is  silent  at  Cayenne. 

Pondering  thus,  my  steps  had  brought  me  under  the 
shade  of  the  chesnut  trees  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 
From  their  verdurous  light  I  passed  into  the  open  sun- 
shine of  the  Place  de  hi  Concorde,  and  I  recalled  the  emo- 
tions it  had  formerly  excited  in  pie.  Then,  I  thought 
only  of  its  having  been  the  Place  de  hi  Guillotine,  and  I 
had  to  swallow  down  my  tears.  Now,  no  tears  came  to 
my  eyes;  and  I  fixed  them  on  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  look- 
ing at  it  almost  with  awe.  That  silent  thing  was  eloquent 
with  undecipherable  histories  before  Egypt  had  fallen  or 
Borne  had  arisen.   Rome  arose— conquered  the  world— 
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fell;  and  the  silent  thing  remained,  telling  the  old  tale. 
Thebes  crumbled  away  around  it;  men  ceased  to  break 
their  hearts  with  the  low  but  strong  passions  of  the  citizen 
under  its  shadow;  and  a  sUenee  brooded  there  suited  to  it. 

But  now  it  stands  where  the  guillotine  onee  stood;  and 
again  under  its  shadow  throbs  the  heart  of  the  eitizcn— 
the  tumultuous  heart  of  the  most  dviUsed  man  of  these 
days~the  man  of  Fans;  and  it  beats  with  all  the  passions 
of  the  man  of  Thebes.  The  ambitious  soldier  and  the 
ambitious  priest;  tiie  wary  politician  and  the  wary  dealer 
in  money;  the  daring  aspirant  after  ftre^om  and  the  dar- 
iog  aspirant  after  truth— all  have  already,  since  its  erection 
here,  contended  to  the  death  near  it;  as,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  such  spirits  must  have  contended  amidst  the 
wotU'Out  civilisation  of  I^ypt. 

I  glanced  but  in  passing  at  the  other  decorations  of  the 
great  square— the  fine  fountains,  the  colossal  statues  re- 
presenting  the  commercial  cities  of  Prance,  and  the  rostral 
columns;  and  paused  again,  only  before  another  monumeni, 
which  had  the  impressrve  charm  of  now  speaking  silently! 
I  mean  the  former  Chamber  of  Deputies;  in  which  I  had 
also  been  permitted  to  hear  good  words— Teiy  good  words 
—as  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

But  I  went  on;  and  my  thoughts  took  another  direction. 
I  said— In  my  early  days  when  I  was  in  Paiis,  after  I  had 
been  out,  I  was  always  disposed  on  my  return  home  to 
bring  forward  some  of  my  thoughts  on  what  I  had  seen. 
But  now  it  is  not  as  then.  There  is  no  lively,  intelligent 
Madame  C—  in  our  company  to  Usten  to  my  fancies  and 
respond  to  them.  The  ladies  at  our  dihner-table  would 
stare  at  me  as  one  insane.  The  bearded  men  would  shrug 
their  shoulders;  the  pale  Italian  count,  always  mute  be- 
'  side  me,  would  shrink  still  more  into  himself;  the  Russian 
noble  opposite  would  say  that  the  closing  of  the  mouths 
of  Prench  deputies  and  peers  was  a  matter  of  no  moment 
to  Europe,  but  that  which  might  be  so  was  that  there 
was  not  a  good  understanding  between  Russia  and  France; 
and  then  that  priest  who  visits  the  marquise,  what  a 
scowl  I  should  have  from  him ! 

And  here,  my  reflections  taking  another  turn,  I  began 
to  be  aware  of  a  feeling  in  me  which  had  grown  stronger 
^han  I  suspected— a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic.  At  first  I  was  angry  with  myself. 
I  said—*  Is  all  my  candour  to  be  taken  from  me?  Am  I 
to  be  robbed  of  those  sentiments  which  I  cherished  as 
my  safeguard  against  bigotry?'  It  was  In  vain.  My  in- 
dignation got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  had  to  allow  myself 
to  be  illiberal;  as  every  now  and  then  priests  in  twos  and 
threes  passed  by  me,  eager  and  bustling,  boldly  swinging, 
about  in  their  long  black  garments;  and,  when  their  dark 
skirts  wafted  by  me,  I  felt  as  if  the  noonday  sun  was  being' 
obscured  by  bats  and  owls — creatures  of  night— as  if  gross 
ignorance  was  about  to  descend  on  the  world  and  wrap  it 
in  its  folds. 

No,  I  thought,  I  have  seen  no  one  since  I  have  been 
here— I  have  heard  of  no  one— like  the  dear  old  Cur6  at 

Madame  M *s.    He  had  gone  through  all  the  terrors 

of  the  times  from  '89  to  ^99,  and  had  come  out  of  them 
pure  gold.  His  gentleness  and  simplicity  made  one  forget 
that  errors  of  the  understanding  can  be  united  with  true 
Christian  virtue — one  could  hardly  help  thinking  that  the 
intellect  must  be  right  where  the  heart  was  so  right. 
But  now,  instead  of  him,  I  see  in  our  house  Madame 

P 's  confessor— a  tall,  hulking,  dark -countenanced 

fellow,  with  no  words  of  lively  kindness  for  the  stranger. 

And  then— thus  I  went  on  in  my  thoughts— the  news- 
papers Monsieur  P—— gives  me,  what  absurdities  they  con- 


tain I  Yesterday,  the  iowhiMg  trotU  which  filled  a  eolumn 
was,  after  a  most  doquenl  exordium,  to  1Mb  efPed :— A  cap- 
tain oonduetinghSs  regiment  through  a  country  town  met 
Sk  priest  carrying  the  Host.  Drawing  his  sword,  he  made  it 
--the  Host— a  military  salttte.  His  pious  example  wss  fol- 
lowed by  the  soldiers;  and  the  leader  expressed  his  regret 
that  his  duties  prevented  h!m  from  staying  to  take  a  part 
in  the  religious  procession. 

But  to-day^s  touching  trait  surpassed  yesterday's,  and 
the  eloquence  was  greater:— In  a  garrison  town,  the  z.a- 
lous  soldiery  were  employed  in  mskiog,  for  a  religiom 
festival,  an  altar  of  truly  ChrUtian  materialt,  in  the  great 
square.  The  base  was  of  cannon;  the  side  supports  guns; 
the  ornaments  anmnd  and  above,  swords;  the  crucifix, 
bayonets!  And  at  this  altar  mass  vm  performed  with 
the  greatest  pomp — the  soldiers  attending  with  holy  fer^ 
vour.  Shade  of  Voltaire!  I  exclaimed,  return!  return! 
But  no !  Shade  of  Pascal !  return  to  shame  thy  nation 
into  truth  and  freedom  I 

Away,  now,  with  thoughts  of  priests,  soldiers,  and 
newspapers!  My  walk  has  brought  me  into  the  Boia  d.> 
Boulogne.  It  is  gay  with  equipages,  and  riders,  and  pro- 
menaders— let  me  enjoy  it.  I  will  banish  these  foolish 
thoughts  of  mine.  So,  walking  slowly  along,  and  admiring 
all  things,  I  observed  that  some  carriages  had  come  to  a 
stand  still,  and  that  the  heads  of  riders  and  walkers  were 
all  turned  in  one  direction.  '  It  is  th'tt  Emperor/  said  I 
to  myself;  and  I  felt  a  sickening  sensation.  I  had  never 
seen  him  before.  My  heart  beat  thick  and  fast,  oppressed 
and  quickened  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  feeling  a  woman 
might  experience  when,  after  many  years,  she  meets  the 
man  who  had  betrayed  her  in  her  youth.  But  this  man 
had  not  betrayed  any  hopes  of  mine.  Even  when  I  rcaJ 
of  his  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  France,  T 
founded  no  hopes  on  him.  Then,  why  sicken  at  the  sight 
of  him  ?  Not  because  he  had  betrayed  me,  but  becacuse 
he  had  betrayed  so  many  noble  hearts  in  France  and 
Italy— uprooting  the  trust  of  tho  good,  outwitting  the 
powers  of  the  great— did  I  tihus  feel  at  his  approach. 

In  a  low,  open  carriage,  slowly  passed  the  Imperial 
Jockey — his  wife  by  his  side,  handsome  but  trute  in  her 
fashionable  bonnet.  They  passed,  and  not  a  cheer  of  any 
kind  from  any  lip  greeted  them.    So  far  I  was  contented. 

It  was  but  a  sullen  kind  of  contentment  mine,  however. 
At  that  moment  it  brought  me  no  pleasure  in  the  gay 
scene  around,  and  I  hurriedly,  left  it  I  determined  to 
go  and  see,  at  least,  the  old  house  in  which  1  had  lived. 
Binee  my  living  friends  were  not  to  be  found.  Its  aspect 
surely  would  be  friendly,  I  thought.  I  turned  off  from 
the  Champa  £Iy86es,  and  got  Into  the  long,  narrow  streets 
of  the  well-known  quarter.  I  studied  now  and  then  the 
looks  of  the  dwellers  in  it,  aa  if  I  had  scnne  vague  hope 
of  finding  some  one  whom  I  oould  reaogidfle.  No.  There 
wa»  no  one.  The  people  about  the  shop  doors  and  pcrte- 
cochires  appeared  to  me  listless  and  discontented.  It  is 
true  there  were  none  of  the  gaieties  of  the  Boulevards  or 
of  the  Champs  Elysfes  in  these  streeta  to  enliven  them; 
yet  I  thought  that  fotmeriy  they  ifore  rery  animated, 
although  not  much  visited  by  fiashion.  I  went  on,  then, 
wondering  where  all  the  old  cheerfulness  was  gone, 
and  wondering  why  there  were  so  many  more  harracki 
in  that  quiet  quarter  than  there  used  to  be.  At  last  1 
reached  what  aeenied  like  my  former  abedCb  I  eonld 
not  be  quite  sure  of  it— its  gate  was  so  like  that  of  many 
others  now,  and  so  unlike  what  it  had  been  then.  Heavy 
and  solid,  it  offered  no  crevice  through  which  I  could 
have  peeped.*  I  hesitated— summoned  courage,  and  rang; 
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itutiu;  when  I  h»d  done  so  at  the  loud,  empty  olang  of 
tba  UIL  A  woman  eaae  to  the  wieket.  I  a«ked  if  that 
ff«i«  noi  a  bouding-tehool  f  eayini^  that  I  wished  to  have 
i  {ntNpfetiia  of  its  terma.  She  eonsiilied  a  man  on  the 
uitt^r;  bot  at  length  adtoitted  me»  oloaing  the  gate  care- 
:-.IIj  Iwbiiul  me.  I  was  now  in  the  long  straight  avenue 
rliifih  I  Icaew  w  well— a  shady  ayenne;  but  its  incareasQd 
ilcpch  of  ihsde  surprised  me — it  was  midnight  overhead* 
We  stopped  about  half-way  up,  at  a  little  building  used 
uApttloor  for  callers  on  business;  and,  in  a  oouple  of 
aiaat«t,  a  lady  came  in.  X  said  that  I  hsd  paid  a  visit  in 
this  estsUubmsBt  twenty  years  sgo,  and  that  X  wished 
for  a  prospectus  of  the  present  school. 

*Ah  then!  you  were  here  in  the  time  of  Madame 
5f — ,*  she  replied.  *  There  have  been  many  changes 
•iiic;  then.  The  school  is  a  new  one,  and  we  have  no  prp- 
:pfctns;  but  if  you  will  give  me  your  address,  I  will  write 
va«  oQt,  ind  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  with  it.' 

I  l«gged  her  not  to  give  herself  the  trouble— hor  answers 
'J  a  few  qaestions  would  be  sufficient.  So,  after  a  little 
.jsrenation,  she  asked  me  if  I  should  liko  to  walk  iu  the 
^rden.  How  much  I  should  have  liked  to  sit  an  hour 
ia  Qj  old  room  1  X  saw  its  windows  in  the  house  as  I 
idrsneed  down  the  avenue,  but  I  could  not  intrude  so  far 
^  to  uk  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  She  led  the  way  to  the 
.iides-fonnerly  a  very  pretty  one;  now  grass-grown  and 
^  neglected,  the  bmnohes  of  the  trees  straggling  up  to 
«e  uother  snd  making  a  dark  wildemess. 

^  lady's  talk  was  very  agreeable,  I  suppose,  as  I 
*&^  by  her  side  tarying  to  listen  to  her,  my  thoughts 

vi  fi!  of  old  times.  As  we  drew  near  the  avenue  again, 
>:ti  I  bsd  to  propOee  to  take  leave,  I  found  that  she  had 
n  to  public  matters.  She  was  speaking  of  "  the  nation's 
^ns^  tried  a  liberty  which  led  to  slavety;  of  its  being 
^^  the  t^gime  of  the  sabr6.  It  was  a  little  oppressive 
-»  pes  loffurd  maiM  que  vouJexwmsf^isL  any  case,  tran- 
i-c%iibest.' 

Afid  »  we  parted.  I  walked  back  to  my  abode  sadder 
thin  vltea  I  set  out  from  it.  That  night  I  lay  long  awake; 
yA  vhen  I  did  alomber,  started  at  every  noise,  thinking 
::  to  be  the  first  booming  of  the  cannon  of  another  Revolu- 
tea  'Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination;'  yet  it  is  no 
s-xkof  imsgination  that  another  Bevolution  must  come. 

SHAMS. 
BY  A  maAHTHBona. 

*Theb£  is  no  sach  thing  as  hypocrisy,'  says  a  great 
^J'Jtch  preacher.  Well,  Dr.  Caiid,  I  am  quite  of  your 
'yinion  that,  taking  the  ward  hypocrisy  in  its  large 
~d  truest  meaning,  few  people  bave  sufficient  ability, 
■  Ten  if  they  had  the  desire,  constantly  to  impose  upon 
'•^  acquaintance.  Bot  we  live  in  an  age  of  Shams. 
Almost  every  third  person  we  know  belongs  to  the 
ymtu.  For  wbo,  now-a-days,  is  so  vulgar  as  honestly 
'♦J  ^ipear  what  he  really  is?  X  wonder  wbo  intro- 
iaced  dissimulation?  Was  it  a  sooundiel,  who  had 
3Gch  to  conceal;  or  some  poor,  silly,  modest  indi- 
^'M  who  timidly  dreaded  to  show  his  or  her  little 
aitd?  latent  discontent  with  ourselves,  bodily  or 
^ntsQy,  giyes  the  foolish  idea  that  we  may,  by 
>ithl  coB^iraiace,  afanoefc  entirely  hide  from  otiiers 
'■^nm  deiecti  which  we  are  so  keenly  aware  o£  But 
'^nadesr  case  of  self-ddosioQ;  for,  after  all  the 
*^*«Qpti  made  by  a  wretched  being  to  play  a  part 


which  Nature  never  intended,  the  continual  strain  on 
mind  and  body  shows  that  conscience  revolts  at  the 
deceit.  I  thiuk  the  business  of  a  police -detective 
mu3t  be  a  most  delightful  and  exciting  one.  Bujt  oh ! 
how  much  more  pleasant  and  interesting  to  be  a  de- 
tective in  a  moral  sense! — ^to  find  out  people's  weak 
points,  and  mentally  to  dissect  them  I 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  different  phases  of  the 
gemu  Sham,  their  name  ia  legion;  so  X  shall  o^ 
touch  upon  a  few.  Never  to  appear  ignorant  of  any 
subject  mider  discossion  is  a  fruitful  source  of  sham. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  know,  or  pre- 
tend to  know,  about  everything.  Therefore,  if  you 
have  not  sufikient  morql  courage  to  be  looked  upon  as 
aa  ignoramus,  and  ])olitely  stared  at  by  society,  ^on 
must  do  like  your  neighbours — ^talk  aboat  everythmg, 
and  trust  that  your  luck  may  prevent  yon  from  mak- 
ing a  terrific  fool  of  yourself.  Aasumption,  X  have 
heard  it  said,  is  a  great  feature  of  our  time.  This 
ia  a  fact  whioh  experience  oorvoborates;  hence  we 
often  £nd  the  most  coomion];daoe  individuals  critids* 
iufl^  men  of  acknowledged  genius,  and  giving  their 
opmionB  about  art,  poe^,  or  music,  in  the  most  con- 
ceited and  provoking  manner.  A  favourite  phrase  of 
such  people  is,  *  I  was  rather  disappointed'  with  this 
or  tha^^mteading  in  an  easy  but  somewhat  indefinite 
way  to  show  you  that  they  possess  great  discrimina- 
tion, and  dooi  t  mean*  to  be  pleased  with  everything. 
Of  course,  you  feel  angry  at  uieir  stolidity,  and  would 
fiiin  give  them  a*  bit  of  your  mind;  but  this  is  a  pri- 
vilege you  can  never  enjoy. 

But  although  there  are  aggravating  cases  of  sham, 
yet  there  are  many  so  petty  and  transparent  that  we 
would  not  like  to  dispense  with  them,  because  of  the 
amusement  they  afibrd  us.  The  robust  younc  lady, 
afraid  that  her  health  and  strength  may  nu^e  her 
appear  plebeian  and  uninteresting,  tries  by  word  and 
deed  to  impress  upon  everybody  that  she  is  far  from 
strong.  She  indulges  in  little  scenes  wherre  fictitious 
faintmgs  are  enacted.  She  takes  her  female  friends 
aside;  m  a  confidential  manner  informs  them  of  her 
symptoms;  and  expects  hy  such  conduct  to  give  her 
acquaintance  some  slight  idea  of  her  delicate  state  of 
health.  The  would-be  wit,  or  rather  buffoon,  is  another 
diverting  kind  of  sham.  His  totU'ensemble  reminds 
you  of  a  valentine.  He  is  often  led-haired,  or  at  all 
events  not  very  attractive  personally;  but,  conscious 
of  having  '  that  within  which  passeth  show,'  his  ap- 
pearance givee  him  little  concern.  The  aim  of  this 
mdividual  is  always  to  please  the  ladies;  and  if  they 
are  silly  or  wicked  enough  to  give  him  his  full  swing, 
he  will  crack  miserable  jokes,  grinnins  and  putting 
his  features  to  an  avrful  tension  for  the  amusement 
of  his  hearers.  He  is  delighted  to  sing,  although  he 
has  seldom  much  voice;  in  fact,  nothing  staggers  liim, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  his  good  opinion  of 
himsell  A  fine  commanding  presence  (yet  without 
corresponding  greatness  of  mind)  passes  with  many 
supeincial  oMervers  as  a  certain  index  ol  ertrength  of 
character.  The  colossal  fool,  on  whom  Nature  has  been 
so  lavish  of  her  gifts,  is  a  very  specious  sham.  He 
delivers  his  most  trivial  remarks  with  great  pomposity 
and  unction.  His  large  dark  eyes  roll  about  m  the 
most  imposing  nuumer;  and  the  solemnity  of  his 
slightest  action  shows  that  he  is  always  mindful  of 
his  own  dignity  and  importance. 

'As  a  general  rule.  Egotism  lies  deep  at  the  founda- 
tion of  most  shams.  To  brine  number  one  into  notice 
seems  with  many  the  prevamng  thought  and  desire; 
they  could  talk  of  themselves  for  hours  together;  they 
have  a  variety  of  anecdotes  in  which  their  sayings  and 
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doings  stand  out  conspicaoos;  they  are  never  tired  of 
laugning  at  their  own  wit;  and  even  when  they  are 
silent  yon  fancy  that  they  are  puiiing  over  and  men- 
tally congratulating  themselves. 

But  just  as  there  are  aggravating  and  amusing  cases 
of  sham,  so  there  are  a  few  productive  of  much  melan- 
oholy  thought.  Infant  phenomena  is  one  of  these. 
Some  fooUsn  parents  imagine  that  bv  encouraging  or 
fostering  premature  tadtes  in  their  children,  they  are 
thus  taking  the  best  way  to  make  them  seem  clever 
and  intere&ing.  Miniature  men  and^  women  may  be 
a  curious  study,  but  there  is  something  extremely  sad 
and  touching  about  it.  Who  likes  to  see  a  careworn 
child,  whose  small  mind  has  been  tasked  to  the  ut- 
most to  please  papa  or  mamma?  The  |)Iay-hour,  so 
much  relished  by  its  companions,  finds  tms  uttle  crea- 
ture so  tired  and  jaded  that  it  cannot  enjoy  their 
youthful  sports;  so  it  creeps  away,  fretful  and  disoon- 
tented,  perhaps  to  think  over  to-morrow's  lesson. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  many  amiable  little  surface 
shams  must  go  on  to  the  end  of  time.  We  should  not 
wish  to  do  away  with  these.  When  good-natured 
Mrs.  A.  requests  the  pleasure  of  your  conmany  to 
attend  her  evening  party,  though  you  know  from  sad 
experience  the  flat  and  tiresome  nature  of  her  enter- 
tainments, still  you  must  smile  in  a  polite  but  sickly 
manner,  and  accept  the  invitation  as  ^aciously  as  you 
can.  When  Miss  B.  favours  you  with  her  last  new 
song,  which  neither  suits  her  voice  nor  style,  you 
murt  be  ready  with  a  little  compliment  when  she 
rises  from  the  piano,  or  at  least  thank  her  civilly  for 
the  '  treat '  she  has  given  you.  * 

All  these  and  many  more  are  allowable  and  trifling 
little  bits  of  sham;  for  how  dreadfully  obnoxious 
would  we  often  make  ourselves  if  we  just  spoke  out 
our  mind  I  Modesty  and  perfect  sincerity  are  rare  and 
beautiful  qualities;  but  tney  are  sometinies  to  be  met 
with.  We  find  them  for  the  most  part  among  people 
whose  lot  in  life  has  not  been  very  fortunate.  Bitter 
trials,  it  may  be,  have  taught  them  the  utter  frailty 
and  impotence  of  their  own  judgment;  thev  see  the 
folly  and  shallowness  of  afleduktion,  and  loathe  decep- 
tion of  ever^r  kind;  consequently  they  are  natural  and 
honest — ^their  company  is  improving  and  refreshing  as 
a  sweet  spring  day.  Yovl  feel  conscious  of  a  delightfid 
reality  aoout  everything  they  say  or  do.  Truth  is 
'their  motto,  and  you  can  always  depend  upon  them. 

S.H. 
WAYSIDE    THOUGHTS.— No.  L 

BT  THE  LATB  JAMES  MAOFARLAN. 

We  should  always  be  careful  even  of  ringU  acts.  One 
step  BufSces  to  throw  the  traveller  over  a  precipice. 

A  BIHOLB  line  of  genius  will  often  oonjore  up  a  whole 
picture;  as  one  star,  seen  through  a  rent  in  the  clouds,  will 
suggest  the  entire  heavenly  host. 

Tax  origin  of  apparitions  must  be  traced  to  the  con- 
scienoe.  The  demon  of  a  bad  deed,  or  the  ghost  of  a 
strangled  virtue,  will  never  cease  to  haunt  a  man  till 
driven  away  by  the  exorcism  of  repentance. 

The  patriot  is  great,  but  the  cosmopolitan  is  greater. 
Shakspere  the  Englishman,  or  Goethe  the  German,  do 
not  appear  half  so  grand  as  when  we  view  them  in  the 
light  of  noble  oitizena  of  the  world.  They  are  not  merely 
for  you  and  me,  bat  the  property  of  bU  mankind. 

Wbxv  a  man  has  sown  his  wild  oats,  boned  his  cards 
and  his  dioe-box,  and  begins  to  discover  that  the  race* 
conne  u  a  round  of  folly,  he  flatters  himself  that  the 
roemoTy  of  his  excesses  will  disappear  with  the  colour  of 


his  hair.  Presently,  however,  there  spring  vp  cmel  n>* 
membrancers  in  the  wild  doings  of  a  son  or  nephew;  and 
the  old  fellow,  who  believed  his  skeletons  all  snugly  buried, 
is  hunted  to  death  by  the  resuscitated  errors  of  his  youth. 

Calk  and  lovely  is*  the  morning  of  life,  with  a  beauty 
bom  of  green  leaves,  flowers,  and  the  mnsio  of  birds. 
Sacred,  too,  is  its  noontide,  when  there  is  work  to  bo 
done  and  duties  to  be  performed;  and  this,  although  tbe 
clouds  may  lower  and  the  rains  may  fall.  StiU,  hallowed 
is  its  sunset— the  sober  'gloaming,'  with  its  gray  quiet 
and  its  lengthened  shadows,  peacefolly  and  slowly  wear* 
ing  away  into  the  deep  and  scdemn  night,  crowned  with 
the  glory  of  the  stars. 

Man  has  been  sometimes  careful  in  selecting  sites  where 
his  great  works  appear  to  advantage.  On  the  flat  shores 
of  the  Nile,  the  Pyramids  look  sublime;  th^  would  haro 
been  dwarfed  beside  Ararat  or  Sinai.  Had  even  that  dar- 
ing artist  of  old  succeeded  in  hewing  the  mQuntain  into  a 
colossal  statue  of  his  hero,  a  glance  at  the  stars  overhead 
would  have  made  us  conscious  only  of  a  pigmy  presence. 
It  is  well  for  the  whole  of  us,  great  and  small,  that  Nature 
thus  keeps  us  to  our  leveL  The  ocean  rebukes  alike  Canute 
and  his  courtiers. 

Comets. — At  uncertain  times,  the  firmament  of  life  is 
visited  by  strange  erratic  lights.  The  regularly  moTbg 
planets  grow  panic-stricken,  and  fear  that  all  things  v>ill 
go  to  chaos  from  their  dangerous  proximity.  No  ou«j 
can  tell  their  exact  path,  whence  they  come  and  whither 
they  go,  or  can  find  out  by  what  precise  laws  they  are 
guided.  Men  fly  up  to  the  top  of  their  watch-towers  to 
observe  the  unwelcome  visitor,  and  oommonicato  their 
fears  in  whispers.  One  person  trembles  for  his  favourito 
views,  and  aaother  for  his  darling  author.  Old  farms  and 
long-established  habits  have  a  strange  presentiment  o{ 
annihilation.  The  crazy  old  fabric  of  cu^ttom  shakes  lo 
its  rotten  centre;  aU  the  sacredness  of  antiquity  h  iosuf- 
ficent  to  maintain  the  courage  of  certain  institutioiw. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  considered  safe  while  these  ^ild  lu- 
minaries continue  to  flash  their  burning  manes.  Has  a 
novel  inventor,  a  daring  speculator,  or  origiunl  thinker 
suddenly  come  among  us?  If  so,  then  has  one  of  thos^ 
comets  appeared. 


MEMORIES. 

YoDHO  hopes  like  rainbows  melt  in  lean; 

Our  Joys  like  flowers  decay; 
As  noontide  shadows  o'er  the  hills, 

The  loTcd  ones  pass  away. 
But  there's  a  rapture  never  dies, 

Howe'er  our  lot  be  cast— 
The  mellow  moonlight  of  the  miud-^ 

Dear  memories  of  the  past  I 

As  iyy  robes  the  hoaiy  o&k 
.    When  all  its  blooms  depart, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  home  and  hippy  dap 

Cling  round  the  ruin'd  heart 
When  drifted  o'er  the  waves  of  time, 

Before  affliction's  blast. 
We  soothe  the  soul  with  songs  that  breathe 


Dear  memories  of  the  past  I 


T,E. 
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FRED  HARPER'S  LEQACY. 


'For  temp«8U  wear,  and  Ughtnlnff  cImtw  the  rock; 
If  guch  hi<  heart,  so  ehatter'd  it  the  ahoqlL'— JSyrra. 


Chaftkr  L 

Fred  Habfeb  was  for  some  yean  our  foreign  correepotl- 
dent.  In  his  manners  and  habits  he  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
He  was  apparently  of  a  light  and  joyous  temperament;  hut 
beneath  this  there  was  ati  under-current  of  deep  melancholy, 
which  not  unfrequently  assumed  the  ascendancy.  Sometimes 
he  would  keep  us  laughing  for  hours;  sometimes  he  would 
scarcely  speak  to  any  one  for  days  together.  Some  of  the 
youngsters  did  not  hesitate  to  afi&rm  that  he  was  positively 
crazed;  but,  in  any  conversations  I  ever  had  with  him,  I 
never  could  discover  the  smallest  ground  for  entertaining 
such  an  opinion  regarding  him.  Indeed,  had  he  been  so,  he 
could  not  very  well  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  situation. 
He  was — ^I  had  occasion  to  believe — of  a  restless,  roving  dis- 
position. He  had  been  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Thus  chiefly  it  was  that  he  had  acquired  the  extensive 
knowledge  of  languages  which  he  possessed.  The  extent  of 
his  iranderinga  had  tSorded  him  opportunities  of  meeting 
with  adventura  He  used  frequently  to  recount  some  of  his 
experiences  for  our  amusement.  Often,  between  the  mail 
days,  when  we  had  comparatively  little  to  do;  and  after  the 
'oldsters' — as  the  partners  and  senior  clerks  were  desig- 
nated— ^had  gone,  would  we  gather  round  the  fire  in  one  of 
the  private  rooms,  and  join  our  solicitations  to  get  Haiper 
to  spin  us  a  yam.  Sceptics  were  not  wanting  who  expressed 
their  doubts  as  to  the  veracity  of  some  of  his  narratives;  but 
the  manner  in  Irhich  he  told  them  inclined  me  to  believe 
that  their  suspicions  were  altogether  unwarrantable.  He 
certainly  appeared  to  believe  them  himself;  and  it  could 
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ends !  The  daahinp;  sound  of  the  sea  told  that  it  was 
making  a  dean  breach  over  us.  The  shock  of  the 
squall  had  strained  the  timbers  above,  and  the  water 
came  pouring  into  the  cabin.  We  houxl  the  captain 
^-*Cut  away  the  sheets!*  The  hurried  tramp  of 
the  men  overhead,  and  the  wild  howl  of  the  wind,* 
now  risen  to  a  gale,  heightened  the  feeling  of  dread 
which  our  perilous  position  was  calculated  ih  itself 
to  inspire. 

*  O  Fred!  do  go  on  deck  and  see  what  it  is!' 

'  She  is  on  her  beam-ends.  They  will  jierhaps  have 
to  cut  away  one  or  more  of  her  masts;  when,  X  trq^t, 

she  will  right    If  not ^but  I  will  take  a  look  out 

of  the  companion.  * 

On  ascending  the  ladder,  I  found  that  during  the 
short  time  I  h:;^  been  down  a  great  change  had  &ken 
place  in  the  aspect  of  nature.  The  sky  was  wholly 
ovcn^ist,  except  on  the  western  horizon,  where  shone 
a  long  streak  of  lurid  light.  The  sea  was  white  with 
foam,  seething  and  boiling  around  us.  Our  mainsail 
and  f  oretopsau  had  been  blown  out  of  the  bolt-ropes, 
and  torn  into  rags;  which,  with  the  sails  whose  sheets 
had  been  cut,  flapped  in  the  wind  with  a  sound  like 
the  dischjurge  of  a  battery  of  artilleiy.  The  carpenter 
stood  by  the  weather-mizen  shrouds-— an  axe  gleamed 
in  his  hand.  The  captain  stood  on  the  quarter-deck, 
steadying  himself  by  the  weather  rail.  One  look  to 
windwara — one  look  zdoft;  he  waved  his  hand.  The 
axe  descended — one  of  the  shrouds  snapped;  another 
stroke— the  mast  creaked  and  tottered. 

'Harper!  Harper!  Down  with  you!  Look  where 
you*re  standing — ^just  where  the  mast  may  fall !  Down, 
down  for  your  life!' 

The  companion  where  I  stood  was  just  under  the 
mast.  I  had  not  before  noticed  my  danger;  but  I 
jumped  down  at  once.  Ano^er  instzmt,  and  the  mast 
fell  crashing  over  the  side.  The  ship  slowly  rioted; 
iUid  the  wind  took  ofiF  a  little  almost  iomiediately  after. 

But  the  lull  did  not  long  continue.  Again  it  came 
on,  with  greater  violence  than  ever;  and  gradually 
increased,  till,  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  it  blew 
a  hurricane.  I  had  not  again  gone  on  deck;  but  I 
knew  from  the  motion  of  tne  ship  that  the  crew  had 
succeeded  in  laying  her  to. 

'A  terrible  nignt.  Harper!'  said  the  captain,  as 
he  came  below,  and  stood  drying  his  clothes  by  the 
fire.  *  If  we  get  through  it,  it's  more  than  ever  I 
expect.  She  has  strained  her  timbers;  the  water 
comes  in  swimmingly;  and  the  pumps  are  next  to 
useless.  If  she  would  keep  to,  w%  nught  manage  it; 
but  she  is  constantly  for  talling-off  into  the  trough. 
Then,  suppose  we  scud — if  we  don't  get  pooped  and 
go  down — to-morrow  morning  finds  us  among  the 
breakers  on  the  coast  of  Chili  Well,  Cox !  what  new 
calamity?' 

'  The  leak  is  getting  worse,'  said  the  mate.  'The 
/pumps,  however,  are  doing  a  little  better.  Davies 
says  ne  thinks  it's  nothing  very  serious  as  yet.  But 
al>out  the  ship — she  wont  keep  to.  If  we  had  the 
mizen-mast  still  standing,  she  might  do  it  with  the 
helpof  the  spanker;  but  as  it  is,  ahe  wont ' 

'Then,  I  suppose  there's  nothing  for  it  We  must 
take  our  chance  of  the  breakers.  It  is  one  blessing 
that  the  wind  has  some  northing  in  it — ^it  jdves  us 
a  lon^r  tether;  and  perhaps  it  may  take  on  before 
monung,  though  I  suppose  there  is  no  appearance  of 
its  doing  so?' 

'  No;  none,'  said  the  mate.  '  We  must  scad;  and 
we  can't  do  it  too  soon.    There  she  goes!' 

A  heavy  lurch  of  the  ship  sent  him  into  a  comer 
of  the  cabin.  Telford  rushed  on  deck.  I  followed 
him.  A  tremendous  wave  came  rolling  towards  us. 
I  cao^t  by  one  of  the  davits,  lliere  was  a  man 
standmg  beside  me.    The  wave  brdra  over  ns.    I  felt 


it  sucking  me  away  with  all  but  irresistible  force; 
but  liield  on  for  my  life.  When  it  passed  I  looked 
around — the  man  was  gone!  It  was  Ned  Brown,  the 
second  mate;  and  already,  far  to  leeward,  I  saw  him 
darkly  on  the  foaming  crest  of  a  wave,  and,  piercing 
loud  above  the  blast,  I  heard  his  drowning  cry. 

Our  situation  was  now  trulv  perilous.  Each  wave 
as  it  came  threatened  to  board  us,  and  to  carry  some 
of  us  to  a  watery  grave.  The  leak  was  gaining  on  us 
— there  were  already  some  feet  of  water  in  the  hold. 
The  rigging  strained,  and  the  timbers  creaked  >'io- 
le&tly;  while  the  roaring  wind,  the  flying  clouds, 
and  the  foaming  sea  conspired  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
awe. 

The  head  of  the  foretopmast  staysail  was  shown 
to  the  wind.  Slowly  she  came  round,  and  away  she 
flew  before  it — the  huge  waves  rushing  after  in  her 
track.  But  even  the  single  sail  we  had  spread  was  too 
much — it  bent  the  mast  like  a  willow  whip;  and, 
despite  the  danger  we  were  in  of  being  overtfULen  by 
the  waves,  the  captain  ordered  it  to  be  lowered.  But 
before  this  could  oe  done  it  split,  and  blew  in  shrcda 
in  the  gale. 

We  were  now  driving  almost  directly  on  the  coast 
In  a  few  hours,  at  the  rate  at  which  we  were  going, 
we  would  be  among  the  breakers.  Telford  stood,  with 
lips  compressed,  looking  fixedly 'to  windward.  I  read 
our  fate  m  his  look.  We  were  helpless;  our  destruction 
was  all  but  inevitable. 

I  went  below.  The  aged  missionary  had  arisen  from 
his  bed.  He  was  kneeling  in  a  comer  of  the  cabin, 
with  Flora  and  little  Aliceu  I  knelt  bc^de  them,  and 
joined  in  the  prayer  of  the  good  old  man;  as,  in  such 
broken  English  as  he  possessed,  he  poured  forth  his 
heart  to  Him  who  holds  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand,  and  rides  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

When  we  rose.  Flora  put  her  hand  in  mine.  *  la 
there  no  hope?'  she  said.  'O  Fred!  is  there  no 
hope?' 

'  I  canoot  deceive  you,  Flora;  indeed,  I  would 
not  if  I  could.  The  situation  of  the  ahip  is  tnilv 
desperate.  But  all  that  can  be  done  has  been  done. 
We  must  leave  the  rest  to  a  higher  Power." 

'  And  we  may  rest  sure,  my  children,'  said  the  oU 
man,  *  that,  whatever  may  remain  for  us  in  this  woriti, 
if  our  hope  has  hold  of  the  Bock  of  Ages,  we  hav<i 
nothing  to  fear  for  the  next' 

'But  oh!'  exclaimed  Flora,  'it  is  a  terrible  thin^ 
to  die!  I  have  never  almost  thought  of  it  before— 1 
have  thought  too  little  of  it  But  is  there  no  hovel 
Is  there  no  hope  of  our  being  saved  by  the  boats? 

'  I  fear  but  little.  Few  Mats  could  live  to-night 
Our  only  hope  is  that  the  wind  may  take  off,  or  come 
round  more  to  the  northward.  But,  !Flora,  we  will 
at  least  perish  together;  and  even  death  to  me  witii 
you  is  sweet!' 

She  looked  up  into  my  face— oh,  with  such  a  look! 
— never,  never  can  I  forget  it !  It  comes  back  to  in( 
now,  sending  the  blood  throbbing  to  my  heart,  as  ii 
d^d  when,  with  such  a  light  of  love  in  her  eye,  sh< 
leaned  her  head  iQ)on  my  shoulder,  and  burst  intc 
tears. 

A  long  time  we  sat  thus  together.  I  scarcely  heard 
the  storm — I  felt  almost  insensible  to  our  impending 
fate^  We  spoke  not  a  word — our  hearts  were  too  full 
for  words;  out  we  thought  of  and  prayed  for  eacli 
other. 

Some  hoars  paasedL  The  old  man  sat  reading  h) 
the  lamp  which  swung  from  the  roof;  little  Alice  bi 
fast  asleep  upon  the  fioor;  and  Flora — she,  too,  ha^ 
fallen  asleep.  The  noise  overhead  had  for  some  time 
ceased;  but  it  was  now  resumed — there  was  a  hurry* 
ing  to  and  fro,  and  the  frequent  rattle  of  ropes  on  the 
d^k.    I  softly  diaengagea  myself  from  Flora;  and, 
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(padiog  a  cruhion  on  the  floor — ^that  being  the  only 
'hce  of  safety  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship — ^I  gently 
;juxd  ber  on  it,  and  hastened  upon  deck. 

Day  \ras  b(^;iniiiiig  to  dawn;  and,  by  the  glinuner- 
b:  li^'bt^  I  could  descry  the  mg^ed  outline  of  the 
oAit;  and  far  away,  before  the  ruing  sun,  the  snow- 
csu/cd  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras.  But  the  wind  had 
Siodersted;  and  although  it  still  blew  fresh,  it  had 
ojju  roimd  more  to  the  northward — enabling  us,  as 
Invent  before  it,  to  stand  to  the  south  warn  alons 
l;  coast  The  danger  which  had  threatened  us  had 
sS  bst  passed.  My  heart  filled  with  joy  and  gratitude, 
<a:}i  as  only  those  can  know  who  have  been  rescued 
ira  what  seemed  to  be  almost  certain  death. 

Hie  crew  succeeded  in  rigging  a  jury  mizen-mast, 
>:J  vitfa  its  aid  we  were  soon  enabled  to  head  acain 
t-theaea.  The  wind  continued  to  ffo  down.  We 
ttt^d  more  and  more  away  from  it;  and  gradually  the 
■L-Tisin  between  us  and  the  land  increased.  There 
usafceavy  sea;  but  the  wind  by  degrees  came  round 
2i  re  off  the  shore.  Sail  after  sail  was  bent,  and  away 
n  itood  to  the  westward. 

(To  be  continned.) 


POPCLAE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

No.  L— DUNCAN  BAN  MACINTYBB. 

jHi  amonnt  of  popular  lyrio  poetiy  ouxrent  in  tho 

^Us  is,  to  this  day,  very  great.  The  aooga— of  which 

"^  ve  still  sang  by  old  and  young,  within  doors  and 

^j»-oome,  for  the  most  part,  directly  from  the  mint 

^|-^>^;  and  have,  many  of  them,  a  freshness  and  sim- 

uaratHutt  thraa— an  artless  confession  of  sentiments 

^"•^operienced— which  seems  to  be  the  chief  charm 

■^is:iieoopo8itions  at  all  times.  They  are  in  every  sense 

^'-^  poetry.  They  were  composed  by  men  and  women 

^•A  bev  nothing  of  any  other  Uterature  than  that  which 

-opened  to  be  contained  in  their  own  language.    They 

^taxd  the  heart- treasare  of  men  and  women  who  were 

^^  Utter  iBstrocted  generally  than  the  authors  of  them. 

^7  feak  the  wild*  deep  feeling  which  their  seclusion 

ba  the  rest  of  the  world  and  their  peouliar  institutions 

^'^  e  oioelj  calculated  to  inspire  and  nurse  into  strong 

r^Tto,  in  the  easily  moved  but  not  easily  changed  spirit 

-tbHigbland  people. 

^  (fcnngly  affectionate  race  were  they.  It  really  quite 
'^Tnies  a  stranger  to  mark  the  powerful  expression  their 
^  t^yt  to  some  all-absorbing  attachment,  either  for 
^w  person.  I  hare  frequently  felt  as  if  there  were  a 
i^<«t  torrent  of  devotion  struggling  into  light  in  many 
'^i&ple  tsid  touching  lyrio  I  happened  to  be  reading. 
**£  u  w^  as  women  speak  with  entire  surrender  to  emo- 
'^;  or,  at  least,  with  so  cordial  an  acquiescence  in  the 
^Usitni  of  the  moment,  as  if  nothing  else  was  worth 
'"^^  in  the  world.  Th»  clansman  who  threw  him- 
^-^  t^lore  l4)chiel,  receiving  in  his  own  bosom  the  arrow 
''•<aded  for  his  chief,  was  but  a  prototype  of  the  High- 
^siager.  The  latter  is  equally  self -forgetful;  equally 
-Tved  in  bu  regard  for  another;  ready  to  throw  him- 
"'■"■  vitb  equal  abandonment  between  the  stem  world 
»w  Lis  dear  feeling—let  the  action  shy  him  or  give  him 
-'-1^  does  not  seem  to  care. 

J^  Celtic  heart  is  not,  it  may  be,  more  tender  than  any 
^'-'H  bat  it  haa  one  striking  advantage  over  most  when 
"^■^^s  to  project  its  secret  emotion  into  the  outer  light 
•  *  the  Gaelic  language,  without  degenerating  into  silli- 
'^  S»»«  it  an  amazingly  tender  outleL  Hence  the 
•'It  diificalty  of  rendering  the  songs  of  the  Highlands 


into  English.  To  be  like  their  originals,  the  translations 
must  be  simple.  They  must  be  pretty  much  in  the 
language  of  every-day  life.  They  must  be  extremely  soft 
and  tender;  but  they  must  not  be  maudlin  or  doting.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  feeble  echo  of  the  Highland  senti- 
ment in  English,  or  to  dress  it  in  some  shabby  and  thread- 
bare Lowliuid  garb.  There  is  something  in  the  Gaelic 
song  which  is  not  in  the  English  or  Lowland  lyric.  Tho 
air  and  sttn  of  tiie  great  mountains  and  tuneful  sea-lochs 
have  breathed  and  shone  upon  it,  and  given  its  every 
feature  t&eir  own  peculiar  tan.  The  tranalator's  diffi- 
culty is  to  preserve  thisj  and  it  is  no  small  one.  I  am 
well  aware  of  that.  But  yet,  I  trust,  the  following  High- 
land poems  will  be  found  to  retain  something  of  their  own 
t  look.  I  cannot  think  they  have  lost  all  their  old  expres- 
sion when  presented  with  an  English  face. 

The  present  paper  will  be  devoted  to  spedmens  from 
the  poetry  of  Duncan  Maclntyre,  better  known  among 
his  countrymen  as  Donacha  Bikn,  or  Fair-haired  Duncan. 
This  humble  poet  was  bom  in  Glenorohy,  Argyleshire, 
on  the  20th  March  1724;  and  died  in  Bdinbuigh,  about  the 
14th  May  1812.  He  is  the  best  known  and  most  generally 
esteemed  of  all  the  Highland  poets.  Others  are  more 
highly  appreciated  in  certain  districts,  or  preferred  ac- 
cording to  individual  taste.  He  Wongs,  above  any  of  the 
rest,  to  the  whole  people. 

If  a  reprctteatative  poet  of  the  modem  Highlands  bo 
sought  for,  Duncan  Ban  Maclntyre  is  unquestionably  tho 
man.  With  this  feeling,  his  countrymen  lately  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in 
Glenorchy,  not  far  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  all  the  scenes  which  he  has  celebrated  with 
such  loving  minuteness  in  his  poems. 

This  mark  of  respect  was  truly  well  deserved.  Not 
only  did  Duncan  Ban  lead  a  pure  life  and  always  bear  a 
good  character— he  was  a  genuine  son  of  Nature  and  a 
real  poet— without  doubt,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
Scotland's  rustic  and  uneducated  bards;  for  he,  unlike  all 
the  others,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  oouhl  neither  read  nor 
write.  It  may  surprise  those  who  do  not  know  the  Gaelic 
language  to  learn  that  he  not  only  composed  long  poems, 
notwithstanding  his  utter  want  of  the  oonunon  elements 
of  education,  but  that  his  style  is  distinguished  for  its 
oleganoe,  ita  beauty,  and  correctness.  I  can  myself  vouch 
for  the  music  of  his  himibers;  and  Gaelic  scholars  have 
assured  me  that  he  invariably  uses  tiie  very  choicest 
Gadic.  Bat  here  certain  peculiarities  connected  with 
that  ancient  languagb  must  not  be  forgotten.  From  what 
reason  it  comes  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  know  that  old  men, 
who  never  thought  of  grammar  or  dictionary,  are  still  to 
be  found  who  speak  as  pure  and  graceful  a  style  as  the 
best  scholars.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  speak  even 
better!  This  is  a  w^ll-known  fact.  Then,  along  with 
that,  this  other  fact  is  to  be  remembered  :~A11  Gaelic 
poems,  of  whatever  nature,  are  meant  to  be  suns;;  or, 
rather,  are  actuallv  sung.  Highland  poetry  is  still  what 
all  poetry  was  origmally— veritably  song.  The  longest  and 
most  elaborate  productions  are  composed  and  chanted 
to  a  tune.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  an  uneducated 
Highlander  finds  it  impossible  frequently  to  rtpeat  the 
verses  be  has  got  by  heart.  A  collector  of  Highland  songs 
once  told  me  that  he  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty 
.  in  taking  down  a  certain  interestmg  poem;  for,  directly 
he  stopped  the  singer  to  explain  a  word,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  the  man  got  perfectly  bewildered,  and  was  obUged 
to  l)egiu  at  the  very  beginning  again  before  he  could  go  on  I 

Tho  three  parts  of  a  Gaelic  poet  are,  to  this  day,  that 
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he  be  able  to  compose;  that  he  be  able  to  eing  hia  oom» 
positions;  and  that  he  be  able  to  write  them.  The  laat» 
however,  is  the  least  important.  The  other  two  only  are 
essentiaL  7b|s  habit  of  oomponng  and  chanting  poetry  to 
a  tone  will  help  to  account  for  Duncan  Ban  Maclntyre'a 
oarfying  such  a  quantity  of  Terse  as  he  must  have  done  in 
his  mind.  The  other  fact  will  account  for  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  his  language.  The  great  excellence  of  his  com- 
positions consists  in  his  having  song  of  what  he  was 
I)erfectly  familiar  with,  what  his  taste  led  him  to  study, 
and  what  bi&  mode  of  life  gave  hlAi  every  oppcvtunity  of 
knowing.  Finally,  he  had  no  inducements  to  make  at' 
tempts  too  great  for  bis  strength-^no  chance  of  affecting 
feelings  which  he  did  not  aotnally  posscH. 

Thus,  with  his  true  feeling,  his  accnrata  knowledge, 
his  cordial  love  of  his  subject,  and  the  natiye*borB  muaio 
of  that  gifted  though  untutored  86ul  of  his  with  which  he 
wedded  his  sentiments  regarding  it,  Duncan  Ban  Mac- 
Intyre  may  be  pronounced  a  genuine  poet.  What  his  place 
is  among  those  who  shine  brighter  or  dimmer— stand 
nearer  or  farther— ^diout  the  great  star  of  Bums,  it  is  not' 
for  me  to  determine.  I  consider  him  well  entitled  to  a 
place  among  thes^— that  is  all. 

OOIBE  CSEATHAICH; 
THE  COBRI  OV  HIST,  OB  THS  HI8TY  QOB&I. 

This  poem  is  the  most  elaborate  of  Dunean  Ban's  com- 
positions. It  is  thought  the  finest  specimen  of  Oaelio  ver- 
sification in^odem  times.  The  folloiHng  tranaUtion,  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  original,  and  rendered  verse  for  verse 
with  it.  may  b^  safely  called  almost  literal— by  that  is 
meant  that  a  prose  translation  oould  hardly  give  the  poet's 
meaning  with  closer  acouraoyt 

COBBI  CfEATHACfH.« 

My  misty  Coiri  t  where  heifers  wander; 

My  lovely  Oorxi  I  my  charming  deUl 
So  grand,  so  gtMsy,  so  riohly-seented, 

And  gemm'd  with  wUd  flowen  of  sweetest  smdl. 
Tby  knolls  and  hiUooks,  in  dark-green  dothiag, 

Bise  o'er  the  gay  swaid  with  gentle  swell; 
Where  waves  the  cannach  and  grows  tlie  dainel* 

And  troop  the  wild  deer  I  love  so  well. 

▲  strong,  well- woven,  and  double  mantle^ 
^     A  lasting  gaiment,  and  good  for  wear, 
AU  rough  with  rich  grass,  whose  verdant  ringlet* 

In  each  small  dew-drop  a  burden  bear — 
Is  round  my  (Torri,  my  green-knolTdConi, 

Where  reeds  and  rashes  so  thickly  grow; 
They'd  ^eld  a  harvest,  were  reapers  able  ^ 

Among  their  quagmires  and  bogs  to  go. 

*Tis  a  gay  clothing,  shows  off  the  long  plain, 

With  pastoral  smooth  grass  from  side  to  side; 
A  painted  garment  by  rains  well  nurtured. 

As  fair  as  tan  be  1^  man  descried. . 
On  this  side  Paris,  I  do  not  fancy 

A  brighter  raiment  hath  e'er  been  seen; 
Oh  may  it  fade  notl  and  then  what  fortune 

To  haunt,  at  all  hours,  its  varied  green  1 

About  Buadh  Aisridh  long  locks  are  hanging-^ 

Close,  crisp,  and  clustering,  and  crested  high; 
In  every  moist  spot  their  tops  are  waring. 

As  this  or  that  way  the  breese  goes  by. 
There  the  straight  rye-grass,  the  twisted  hemlock. 

The  sappy  moor-grass  that  ne'er  gets  diy, 
And  the  strong  bent  grow,  and  close  set  groundsel. 

Beside  the  dark  wood  where  heroes  lie. 

*OiM  always  hard  and  ih  silent  in  Gaelic.  Oeathach  !s  there- 
fore pronounced  almost  as  if  it  were  spelt '  Kayach.'  Tho  name 
Maekaooh  comes  from  it,  and  means  <Son  of  Mist.' 


The  mountain  ruin,  where  lived  MaeWhsldf, 

Is  now  a  desert  that  howls  alone; 
Yet  near  its  white  stones  is  often  nurtured 

The  brown  oz,  shapely  and  fnliy  grown; 
The  cows  with  calves  there  that  wander  honseleai, 

Orand-group'd  on  hill-tops  are  often  seen; 
Their  calves  so  peaceful,  in  light  and  darkness^ 

Frequent  in  numbers  the  smooth  Clach  Fiona. 

The  garlic  chooses  the  nooks  and  bendlngs 

Of  steps  that  climb  up  the  mountain-head; 
tWhile  the  kind  sun-slopes  are  spotted  rarely 

With  countless  berries— round,  ripe,  or  zed. 
QSie  dandeliod  and  penny-royal. 

And  cannach  smooth-white,  there  wave  or  rest: 
As  from  its  deep  roots  they  deck  the  mountain, 

Unto  its  lofty  and  haughty  crest. 

The  tallest  crsg  there  is  richly  coated 

With  softest  mosses  above— below; 
Unsullied,  staiiiless,  whene'er  they're  needed. 

O'er  things  unsightly  these  sweetly  grow. 
While  in  the  hollows,  beneath  the  sharp  peaki^ 

Where  shaggy  verdure  is  thickliest  spread. 
Beside  the  primrose,  right  often  peeping. 

The  feeble  daisy  lifts  up  its  head. 

A  frowning  eyebrow  of  verdant  cresses 

Bound  all  the  fountains  and  wells  is  seen; 
And  bunchy  sorrel  conceals  the  deep  roots 

Of  those  great  rough  stones  the  springs  that  screen. 
With  plunge  and  gurgle,  and  dancing  motion. 

In  heatless  boiling  these  quit  the  ground; 
And  each  dear  streamlet  leaps,  laughs,  and  lingsn» 

And  runs  and  loiters  in  circles  round. 

The  salmon,  leering  the  roaring  ocean 

Where  they  are  singing,  his  white  broast  showi^ 
AfiA  darts  rejoicing,  and  stops  the  small  fiio^— 

So  truly  steers  he  bis  crooked  nose. 
On  whirling  eddies  his  pompous  leaping*. 

His  splendid  clothing,  his  back  blue-gray. 
His  silver  spangles,  his  fins,  his  speckles, 

His  white-tail'd  smooth  flank— how  noble  they! 

The  uorri  Geathach  is  sweet  and  Joyous, 

A  royal  site  for  the  hunters  pride; 
Than  the  dark  lead-shot  his  biasing  powder 

Sows  thickly  over  the  dee/s  dun  side; 
And  there  his  needy  and  lighs-fbot  gasehound-* 

With  bloody  fierceness,  without  e  f ear-« 
Buns  madly,  leaping  with  hardy  spirit^ 

Punning  boldly  his  red  career. 

Within  thy  lone  brakes  thoe  never  taXtd  yel 

The  fawn,  the  red  stsg^  the  hondess  deti 
So,  'twas  our^lory  in  sunny  morning 

Through  deer-trod  dingles  a-hunting  go. 
Kor  would  the  wild  heath  e'er  leave  us  lying 

Before  the  rain-storm,  e:qposed  and  bare. 
Kol   In  the  forest  were  low-brow'd  grottoes. 

With  well-fenoed  couches  to  stretch  us  there. 

Then,  when  the  morning's  white  calm  would  wako  us. 

Beneath  the  steep  cliff  'twould  charm  my  ear 
To  list  the  moorhen  grow  hoarse  with  croaklDg, 

Or  rich-voiced  redoock  ^me  murmuring  near. 
The  lively  wren  there  his  own  small  trump  play'd* 

And  flung  his  steam  off  so  brisk  and  boon; 
While  thrush  and  redbreast,  with  bustling  motioiw 

Kept  lifting  gaily  a  warbling  tone. 

All  the  hill's  songsters,  in  flocking  numbeis^ 

From  leafy  branches,  soon  poured  their  pnlsek 
First  came  the  gray  lark,  that  noted  lyrist. 

And  shrilly  chanted  its  cheeriest  lays; 
The  merle  and  cuckoo,  on  tall  thin  tree-tops. 

Gave  out  their  music  with  might  and  main. 
When  up  this  sound  rose  so  li^t  and  lovely— 

The  glen  was  breathing  a  choral  strain. 
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Ibet  eveiy  coni  vditdn  the  moimUin 

Seat  forth  the  Uto  thinsa  within  iU  bound; 
Flnt,  treading  proudly,  the  antlez'd  red-deer 

StcppU  Mortiag  loodlf  and  looking  round; 
Ihj«q|boB(  tb«  vtfd  len  h»  dufa'd  In  nptUM, 

Or  imr  the  bn>va.hind  more  gently  play4-r 
Hu  fharming  prinoeu,  so  strong,  so  stately^ 

So  iiare,  so  active,  so  fine,  so  staid  I 

la  sbf  zeccnes  tL«  yellow  doe  crept 

BeDcath  the  Ui^t  twigs,  and  cropp'd  thetu  bare; 
Vhib  o'«  Us  proad  conch  the  lordly  back  Hood, ' 

Aad  poked  and  stamp'd  U  with  gloomy  stan. 
HtUttk  fcidling  of  speckled,  smooth  sids, 

or  pladd  nostril  and  nol^le  head, 
Foiud  sleeping  snugly  in  some  lone  boUow, 

AflMMg  the  nshcs,  a  cosy  bed. 

Bov  many  s  light  foot,  ^en  autumn  ripen'd, 

Tripp'd  KsUy  oyer  that  hill's  biown  tide, 
AadsMfht  and  shazad  all  fcha  store  It  offered 

Wiib  oanly  kindness  and  gentle  pridet 
I       Ifi  a  soft  round  neat  they  got  the  honey 

Of  the  imall  spotted  and  brindled  bee, 
fiat  Isboors,  flying  from  flower  to  flower, 

With  londy  mnxmmr  and  peacef al  glee.  * 

Aeiw  mts  well  seasonM— no  scanty  hanrest 

Of  vtthei'd  kamala— wene^Towing  seten 
lagPMtsbandance,  thln-akinn'd,  smooth  doatai^d, 

Tlttt  iQck'd  the  life-jnice  from  branches  green, 
Wn  pnri'dthe  streamlet  throughout  the  sweet  strath, 

had  rowins  ripen'd  their  berries  red, 
Aalmsay  a  sapUng  in  graceful  mantle 

i^twing gentljits  new-dad  head. 

Ttnfftr,  smnwndlng  the  lonely  desert, 

WKo«r  and  gray  glen  where  small  knoljj  stood, 
Ts^duggy  tufts  and  with  warm  soft  shelter— 

^ce  spots  for  wild  birds  to  rear  their  brood. 
IVooe  from  soft  coaches  in  May's  sweet  morning 

Kne  ^  the  dan  doe  and  stag  of  tan; 
TUt^ltaced  the  red  light  upon  tho  tall  aidca 

Of  Um  100^  Conl— the  Misty  Olenl 

As  miatsoeH  of  Doaean  BaD'«  deioriptions  will 
I  t(Am  remind  aome  raadats  of  a  pasB«ge  io  Lodchart's 
f  '  Life  flf  Scott,'  vritten  by  Mr.  Morritt  of  Rokeby.  When 
i  ^^  *»  engaged  on  his  poem  of 'Bokeby,' Sir  Walter  paid 
I  Tiit  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Moiritt.  The  latter  made  the 
jUjwio^  memorandum:—*  I  observed  him  noting  down 
f^ta  the  peculiar  little  wild  flowers  and  herbs  on  the 
'•<<  of  a  bold  crag  near  his  intended  cave  of  Ony  Denzil; 
«)i  oonld  not  help  saying  that — as  he  was  not  upon 
■*4  b  his  work— daisies,  violets,  and  primroses  wonld  be 
^  poetical  as  any  of  the  hnmUe  plants  he  was  ezamin- 
Zi.  I  laughed,  in  diort,  at  his  scrapulousness;  but  I  un- 
^-^tood  him  when  he  replied,  "That  in  Katnie  herself  no 
'^-Jioeneswere  exactly  alike;  and  whoever  oopied  what 
•u  before  his  eyes  wonld  possess  the  same  variety  in 
-* 'lescriptians,  and  exhibit  apparently  an  imagini^n 
k  boQodless  as  the  range  of  Nature,  in  the  scenes  he  re- 
-^ed.  WbeESfls,  whoever  trusted  to  imagination  wonld 
«xafiQd  his  own  caroumicribed  and  contracted  to  a  few 
«^«uit«  images;  and  the  repetition  of  these  would, 
>«*er  or  Uicr,  ptodnce  that  very  monotony  and  barren- 
*^  «veh  had  always  haunted  descriptive  poetry  in  the 
-««li  of  lay  bat  the  pati<»t  worshippers  of  truth.*' ' 
^««,  men  with  a  true  genius  for  their  work,  in  the 
^  diTcras  dxcumstances,  agree  in  their  mode  of  opera- 
'^  *•  His  own  unlettered  instinct  taught  Duncan  Ban 
*»clntyre  this  veiy  important  truth,  pointed  out  by  the 
"i^MlMity  of  Scott.  He  was  a '  patient  worshipper 
V^^^ae§  tittth'— vary  Ukely  without  knowing  how  or 
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THE 'lighthouse  GHOST. 

Of  tho  mai^y  ways  th^t  men  have  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  f e^r  are  easier  and  at  the  same  time  more 
irksome  than  th^^t  of  l^eeping  a  lighthouse.  This  may 
seem  strange  to  aome;  but  so  it  is; — and  the  hardest- 
wrought  tjjudesnvui,  if  he  only  thought  it,  is  much 
better  off  in  his  mode  of  life  than  the  ^ghthouse- 
keeper,  who  never  needs  to  wipe  a  drop  of  sweat 
from  his  brow  or  strain  a  muscle.  The  tradesman, 
in  following  his  avocation,  exercises  both  mind  and 
body  to  a  certain  extent;  and  wKen  he  has  got  his  t^n 
hours  of  labour  past,  he  has  always  the  miscellaneous 
events  of  the  day  to  turn  over  for  amusement  in  hia 
own  mind,  or  a  mixed  society  within  reach,  by  ming- 
ling in  which  his  thoughts  may  be  diverted.  It  js  very 
iliffierent  with  the  lighthouse-keeper.  His  duties  are 
of  the  most  routine  deschptien;  and  in  themselves, 
so  far  as  the  exercise  of  either  mind  or  body  is  con- 
cerned, most  trivial  Most  of  those  employed  about 
lighthouses  have  been,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  connected  with  the  sea — thig  circumstance  or 
connection  being  supposed  to  make  them  more  alive 
to  the  great  responsibility  of  the  situations  they  are 
hired  to  fill  Few  of  them  have  gone  so  far  into  the 
study  of  any  branch  of  science  as  to  be  able  to  employ 
their  minds  with  anything  literary  or  scientifia  The 
great  amount  of  spare  time  they  haye  on  their  hands 
U  therefore  passed  mostly  in  reading  works  of  fiction 
andampsement.  Even  this  becomes,  in  course  of  time, 
tiresome;  a^d  then  the  rigging  and  ^tting  out  of  small 
model  ships,  or  the  darning  of  pictures  on  canvas  with 
coloured  threads,  forms  a  source  of  recreation  and 
pleasant  pastime.  The  monotony  of  lighthouse  life  is, 
however,  to  seamen,  almost  unei^durable;  and  many 
have  given  up  good  remunerative  situations,  in  order 
that  they  might  resume  their  wild,  wandering  sea-life. 
Sheer  ennui  drives  them  from  land  to  sea.  A  very  slight 
consideration  of  their  case  will  show  how  this  comes 
to  be.  The  caged  eagle  is  never  to  be  compared  to  the 
same  bird  'soaring  o*er  tho  abyss.'  The  gannet — sailing 
along  on  motipnless  pinion  over  .the  sunlit  ocean; 
sporting  now  on  the  bcllowy  air,  now  on  the  billowy 
deep — ^would  not  be  the  same  bird  cooped,  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined;  and  itneed  not  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  Jack — a^ter  having  bowled  round  the  world 
two  or  three  times,  seen  all  the  wonders  of  foreign 
lands,  and  felt  the  variety  and  excitement  of  a  sailor's 
life — should  not  be  able  to  shut  himself  up  and  live 
like  a  fly  in  a  bottle.  Our  lighthouse-keepera  q;re  per- 
haps the  most  secluded  class  of  men  on  our  islands. 
On  lonely  rocks,  miles  away  from  habitable  land— ex- 
posed to  all  the  fury  of  the  ocean  tempests,  and  only 
a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  never-motionless 
ocean— rsome  of  them  have  their  abodes;  and  there 
they  live,  from  day  to  day,  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
without  hearing  the  tones  of  a  strange  voice  or  catch- 
ing the  echo  of  a  strange  laugh.  On  barren  islets, 
ami^  raging  currents,  where  the  winds  and  waters 
rave;  on  the  crest  of  some  bold  promontory  over- 
looking a  wide  expanse  of  ocean;  and  in  light-ships, 
anchored  over  sandbanks  and  sunken  reefis — gently 
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rocked  by  the  summer  ripples,   or  wildly  dashed 
hither  and  thither,  straining  moorings  and  timbers, 

.by  the  wintry  storm — others  have  their  anchorite 
homes.  Now  and  again  may  the  sameness  of  their 
lives  be  relieved  by  the  booming  of  guns  heaM  above 
the  wild  midnight  storm,  and  the  gUmpse— through 
the  flying  wrack  and  drift — of  the  splim  sails  and 
crippled  rigging  of  dome  gallant  ship  being  driven  to 
destruction;  and  mayhap — ^when  gray  daylight  suc- 
ceeds, an  evening  of  tempest  and  terror — ^the  sight  of 

.  a  sea-Bodden  corpse  lying  among  the  wrack  and  waifs 
at  high-tide  mark,  or  rising  and  falling  in  some  rocky 
bay,  where  the  still  untamed  waves  chafe  at  the 
jagged  flints.  Good  cause  have  sailors  for  becoming 
discontented  with  such  a  life.  Add  to  this  that  their 
solitary  lives  lead  to  reflection — which  such  sights  and 
sounds  as  we  have  mentioned  increase  rather  than' 
diminish;  producing,  furthermore,  a  sort  of  morbid 
hypochondriacal  feeling — and  the  reason  of  the  irk- 
someness  of  lighthouse  life  becomes  more  apparent. 

In  the  life  of  a  lighthouse-keeper,  incidents  that 
might  occur  fifty  times  to  even  the  same  individual, 
were  he  situated  amid  the  bustle  and  stir  of  city  life, 
without  observation,  are  noted  with  curious  minute- 
ness. It  may  be  because  these  events  give  variMy 
to  the  monotony  of  existence  that  they  are  so  taken 
hold  of  by  the  mind  and  imagination.  How  they  do 
so  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  short  narrative  I  have  now 
to  relate  to  discover. 

On  the  southernmost  point  of  a  little  island,  off  the> 
south-east  comer  of  the  island  of  Arran,  on  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  stands  a  lofty  beacon -tower,  which,  from 
the  name  of  the  ielet  on  which  it  is  built,  has  been 
called  Pladda  lighthousa  It  is  a  colunmar  building, 
whitewashed  outside  and  in,  and  surmounted  by  a 
cupola,  composed  chiefly  of  a&  orbicular  window.  At 
the  base  of  the  lighthouse  are  situated  the  lightkeepcrs* 
dwelling-houses,  magazines  for  oil,  coals,  and  other 
necessary  stores.  North  of  the  isle  of  Pladda  is  the 
island  of  Arran — its  lofty,  rugged  hills  towering  to  the 
catching  of  the  mist-clouds  that  come  drifting  in  the 
North  Channel  from  the  Atlantic  To  the  east  and 
south-east  can  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  the  shores  of 
Ayrshire  and  Galloway;  Ailsa  Craig  and  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  in  uncloudy  days,  relievo  the  ocean  view  to 
the  south;  while  a  few  of  the  Western  Isles  and  the 
promontory  of  Cantire  rest  upon  the  western  horizon. 
In  this  lighthouse  I  was  stationed  as  a  watcher  for 
about  two  years.  An  injury  to'  one  of  my  limba, 
received  from  timibling  over  a  giiano-cliff  in  the  island 
of  Ichaboe,  while  skylarking  there  with  some  com- 
rades, had  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  up  a  sea- 
faring life  for  a  time  at  least.  My  mother  had  been 
at  service  in  her  young  days;  and  it  was  an  applica- 
tion made  by  her  to  one  of  her  old  nurslings — at  the 
time  a  Northern  Lighthouse  Commissioner,  residing 
in  Edinburgh — ^that  had  secured  for  me  the  situation 
of  second  keeper  in  Pladda  Lighthouse. 

The  novelty  of  my  situation  and  new  duties  drove 
weariness  from  me  for  a  time;  but  a  yearning  for  a 
change  began  to  creep  upon  me  as  the  autumn  sobered 
down.    The  novelty  of  my  situation  was  then  worn 


off.     My  duties  were  becoming  troublesome  to  me— 
not  from  their  weight,  but  triviality.   I  had  rigged  a 
small  schooner  and  brig;  and  was  heartily  tired  of  all 
reading,  except  the  most  exciting  tales  of  the  blood- 
and-murder  sort    Magarines,  furnished  by  the  Com- 
mission Board,  reached  us  monthly,  and  newspapers 
oftener;  but,  as  I  had  no  one  with  whom  to  discuss 
their  contents,  they  very  soon  failed  to  entertain. 
My  only  companions  on  the  island,  I  have  on^tted  to 
mention,  were  the  principal  lightkeeper  and  his  wife. 
The  former  was  a  morose,  incommunicative,  middle- 
aged  man-o*-war's  man.  A  jealous,  querulous  disposi- 
tion was  his,  as  I  discovered-  soon  after  taking  up  mj 
quarters  with  him;  and,  to  give  him  no  cause  for  dis- 
turbance, I  had  as  little  intercourse  with  him  and  his 
better-half  as  I  could  help.  With  the  selfish,  clannisli, 
Gaelic-speaking  islanders  of  Arran  we  had  no  coming 
or  goings;  and  any  little  sociality  I  enjoyed  was  when 
a  party  of  pleasure -fieekers  came-^aa  they  did  at 
times — to  picnic  on  the  island,  see  the  lighthouse,  or 
amuse  themselves  with  a  dance  on  the  level  green, 
sward  of  our  little  kingdom.  The  floweiy  months  had 
passed  away  well  enough;  but  as  the  autumn  tints 
began  to  supplant  those  of  the  summer  on  the  hil^, 
my.  spirits  succumbed  to  the  pensive  influences.    It 
was  late  in  autumn.     The  Arran  hiUs  were  stripped 
of  their  roseate,  heathery  garb;  and  the  sea  to  tha 
south  of  the  lighthouse  was  seldom  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  any  of  the  smart  clippers -of  the'Eoyal 
Northern  Yacht  Club — on  which  it  had  been  my  d^ 
light  to  gaze  during  the  more  genial  season  of  the  year, 
My  dislike  to  my  situation  was  so  strong  that  1  bcgai 
to  think — ^as  I  was  not  fit  to  go  as  an  ordinary  seamai 
in  any  of  the  line  of  vessels  in  which  I  had  been  cm; 
ployed — ^I  would  go  and  look  for  a  situatioa  as  coo] 
or  steward  on  board  some  coasting  trader  or  steamet 
rather  than  wait  any  longer.   I  felt  that  my  body  a 
well  as  my  mind  was  beginning  to  suffer,  and  tha 
change  I  must,  when  an  incident  took  place  that  dA 
layed  me  for  a  little. 

In  a  most  desponding  mood  did  I  enter*  upon  n^ 
watch  on^'  the  evening  of  a  breezy  day  in  October.  Tl 
sun  had  set*  ere  I  went  up  stairs  to  the  lamp-roou 
and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  sit  by  and  see  that  th 
flame  kept  burning  clear,  bright,  and  steady.  Thong 
our  lamp  was  lit,  there  was  still  fe  good  glimmerifl 
of  daylight  remaining  outsid^  and  the  outlmes  of  tlj 
island  of  Sanda  and  Mull  of  Cantire  stood  out  boldj 
and  sharply  defined  against  the  reddened  westei 
sky.  In  the  east  and  south-east,  whence  came  an 
wind  that  was  perceptible,  the  atmosphere  was  thi< 
with  heavy  masses  of  vapour,  streaked  saffrdn  an 
yellow.  Appearances  were  portentous  in  that  dire 
tion.  To  the  south,  Ailsa  Craig  rose  like  a  big  bli 
haystack  from  the  wide  expanse  of  waters;  and  i 
the  same  direction  I  caught  at  intervals  the  glimm 
of  Corsewall  Light  But  in  the  Frith  there  was 
fresh  breeze  blowing,  and  an  outward-bound  barque- 
one  of  the  line  belonging  to  Mr.  Kerr  of  Greenocl 
as  I  knew  by  the  private  signal  still  fluttering  iixi 
her  nrbsthead — came  spanking  alons  the  Arran  coa^ 
all  her  square  sails  set,  filled  with  the  favouring  gal 
and  bellying  out  *  full  and  round,  without  a  wrinli 
or  a  foldf  A  small  ranterpike  schooner  -was  beatii 
up  the  Frith  on  the  larboard  tack;  and,  as  she  sto^ 
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m  towuds  the  lighthouse — evidently  steering  by  it — 
loodd  see  the*water  l)reak  nnder  her  weather  bow, 
ud  ripple  along  her  side  in  merry  bubbles  that  dis* 
ippored  beneath  her  counter.  She  tacked  about  half 
s  mile  from  the  island;  and  I  most  interestedhr 
niched  every  manoeuvre  on  board  ship,  as  her  yards 
TEte  h&nled  aft  and  she  swung  round  to  fall  off  on 
the  opposite  tack.  I  stood  on  the  walk  round  the  base 
d  the  cnpola  for  some  time,  viewing  with  mudi  in- 
terest the  movements  of  the  two  cran  as  they  passed 
each  other;  the  one  goinc;  away  free  into  the  glowing 
vest,  the  other  all  cau^t  up  into  the  gloomy  fore- 
boding nor'-east.  A  cmlly  gust  swirling  round  me, 
and  a  spit  of  rain  on  my  face,  told  me  it  was  time  to 
fo  in3ia&  I  went  into  the  light-chamber,  looked  that 
^gs  were  all  right,  took  my  accustomed  seat  and 
poiitioii  therein,  and  commen<^  the  perusal  of  a  few 
old  Bsmbecs  of  a  weekly  publication,  of  no  great  re- 
tQte  I  most  confess.  The  story  I  chanced  to  U^t 
span  vas  one  somewhat  suited  to  interest  me  at  the 
dme;  and  as  I  finished  the  chapters  in  one  number, 
I  prM»eded  with  the  process  ci  devouring  mentally 
iiOae  in  the  succeeding.  Now  and  again,  as  I  reached 
tbe  e&d  of  some  dramatic  sticking  and  stabbing  piece 
ri  the  tale,  I  rose,  touched  up  the  light,  and  looked 
(^  npn  the  night.  Twas  fearf ulhr  dark,  and  the 
socdung  of  the  wind  was  ominous.   I  returned  to  my 


nsd  dSnouemaU,  as  the  story-books  say,  in  which 
^<ea«  vas  a  plentiful  spilling  of  blood  and  life.  The 
Bi3Bt  1  felt  in  the  consummation  had  So  engrossed 
^titention,  that  I  was  heedless  of  all  objects  around 
^  My  excitement,  notwithstanding,  was  consider- 
^'e;  and  my  imagination  was  busy  with  the  details 
».  oicomstantially  set  forth.  All  at  once  I  was  re- 
*^  from  the  reaJms  I  occupied  in  imagination  to  the 
^  room  at  the  head  of  the  long  winding  stair,  by 
i  raltling  peal  of  thunder.  At  the  same  time,  a  wild 
ibid  1>iarst  upon  my  ears;  and,  with  the  tul  of  my 
<^  I  caiight  a  momentary  glance  of  a  female  form, 
c»thed  ia  white  raiment,  floating  away  on  tiie  wind 
^  my  window.  Oh !  what  was  that?  I  felt  it  cquld 
t«  no  real  woman ;  and  my  belief  in  spectres  was  before 
^  not  great.  That  it  was  a  spectre,  however,  I  was 
i^ot  I^epared  to  deny;  as  I  had  seen  a  pair  of  burning 
eyebaDs—a  hollow  cavity,  like  that  occupying  the 
piaoeof  the  nose  in  a  fleshless  skull,  between;  besides 
>  iw  of  wide- extended,  white-vested  arms.  G^ie 
^^  figure— flo  far  as  my  glance  enabled  me  to  dis- 
<^--TO  draped  in  white.  I  thought  my  excited 
iacy  might  be  playing  me  a  trick;  so  I  resumed  my 
^"^^lig.  The  grand  crash  of  the  stozy  I  read  was 
i^isufient,  when  asain  the  arch  above  me  rang  with 
the  weird,  unearthly  wail;  and  again  I  caught  a 
;lim|«e  of  the  ehostly  lady  waving  her  white-robed 
^  above  her  head,  and  floating  away  on  the  wind. 
This  time  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  peered  through 
tee  glass  into  the  murky  midnight — *  darkness  there, 
ud  nothing  more. '  Once  I  thought  I  saw  the  white 
%ure  deaming  in  the  rays  of  the  lamp;  but  it  almost 
»  quickly  disappeared.  This  time  I  resolved  to  wait 
^  res^^)earanoe  of  the  white  demon;  and,  laying 
^'Wn  my  book,  I  sat  with  gaze  intently  fixed  upon 
J^  window.  Another  clap  of  thunder  shook  the 
h«ae  from  the  cupola  to  its  rocky  foundation,  and 
ue  rain  benn  to  num  around  me.  It  was  an  eerie 
^oation.  My  eyes  became  sore  with  watehing. 
Meantime,  conscience — which  makes  cowards  of  us 
||^— was  chilling  my  heart,  as  memory  summoned 
^lore  me,  in  that  lonely  hour,  all  the  heinous  offences 
*?iiMt  God  and  man  which  I  had  committed  in  my 
l^mgi  thooghtJesa,  wild  seafaring  life.    Imagination, 


at  the  suggestion  of  memory,  led  me  back  to  the  banks 
of  the  Hoo&hly;  to  a  wild  orde  in  Calcutta;  to  a  mad 
rum  crusade  in  one  of  the  West  India  islands;  and 
to  the  poor  Lascars  who  came  round  with  us  from 
China  to  Singapore,  on  the  last  voyage  but  one  I  was 
at  sea.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  my  mental 
distress  was  waxing  greater  and  greater.  Cold  sweat 
broke  upon  me — ^ops  heavy,  cold,  glittering  as 
pearls,  stood  on  my  forehead.  The  thunder  boomed 
along  the  clifis  of  the  Arran  shore,  and  combined, 
with  the  storm  now  raging,  to  shake  the  lighthouse. 
For  relief  I  closed  my  eyes;  but,  just  as  I  did  so, 
there  was  a  crash  at  the  wiQdow,  and  asain  the 
awful,  despairing,  heart-rending  cry  quavered  on  tho 
gale.  I  started  to  my  feet-^-eyes  and  mouth  wide 
open — to  behold  the  phantom  raise  its  arms  in  an 
apparently  agonised  manner  above  its  head,  and  then 
drop  down,  down,  down  through  the  darkness  to  the 
waves  champing  at  the  rocks  below.  I  remained  in 
an  unusual  pnysical  and  mental  state  till  about  half 
an  hour  of  the  time  when  I  should  be  relieved  from 
my  wateh.  By  the  time  I  had  put  the  lamp  right  and 
composed  myself,  my  comrade  came  to  my  relief; 
and  I  retired  to  my  bed,  but  not  to  rest.  It  struck 
me  that  all  the  appearances  had  been'  nuide  during 
the  period  of  time  mtervening  between  midnight  and 
three  o'clock,  which  made  me  the  more  inchned  to 
believe  in  the  supernatural  character  of  my  visitor. 

When  I  rose,  about  my  usual  hour  in  the  forenoon, 
the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  had  moderated. 
After  breakfast,  I  went  out  for  a  stroll  round  the 
cliffs,  and  to  see  what  waifs  had  been  driven  ashore 
by  the  gale.  In  a  little  natural  bay,  formed  by  pro- 
jecting rocks,  I  found,  cast  upon  a  bed  of  shingle,  a 
solan  goose  or  gannet,  in  beautiful  feather,  white  and 
pure  as  snow.  I  picked  it  up,  and  examined  it  care- 
fully to  try  and  ascertain  how  it  had  come  by  its 
death.  Ko  shot  or  other  wound  was  visible,  and  its 
body  and  the  condition  of  its  feathers  showed  that 
it  could  not  have  been  long  in  the  water.  How  came 
it  there?  I  took  it  up  to  the. house;  but  my  neigh- 
bours, who  had  been  much  lynger  in  the  lighthouse 
than  I,  evinced  no  concern  about  it,  and  casually  laid 
my  demon  by  remarking  that  most  likely  it  had  flown 
against  the  Bghthouse  window.  Possession  of  the  key 
made  the  solution  of  the  riddle  easy.  The  poor  bird, 
driven  from  its  restine-place  by  the  storm,  had  been 
fl3ring  about  in  the  darkness  when  it  noticed  the  light. 
Following  a  natural  inclination,  it -flew  towards  it; 
and,  in  ite  efforts  to  reach  the  object  of  its  attraction, 
became  my  shostly  visitant  from  *  the  nieht's  Plu- 
tonian shore.^  Ite  eyes  glaring  in  the  lamp-Jiffht  were 
the  fearsome  orbs  of  the  spedbre;  the  black  oill  was 
its  nasal  cavity;  ite  snowy  plumage  the  floating  white 
vestment! — Often  since  that  occasion  have  I  been 
startled  by  seafowl  against  the  window,  and  have 
found  them  dead  on  uie  outside  walk  of  the  light- 
house in  the  morning.  T.  B. 

NO  WITNESS. 

Oh,  the  wild  moan. 

The  dying  groan, 
That  wakes  the  sUUneas  of  the  silent  nightl 

Is  no  one  near 

That  cry  to  hear, 
And  save  tho  crashing  out  of  lifers  dim  light? 

The  fiends  are  by; 

Bat  yet  the  cry 
Is  borne  np,  heavenwards,  like  an  angel's  breath. 

In  deathly  swoon, 

O  piteoas  moon  I 
Fade  out,  and  Uackneu  kiss  the  hotue  of  death  I 

B.L.O. 
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A  SOLITARY  WALK  IN  PRAGUE. 

Fbaoub  ii  a  lovely  eity.    Even  that  kiod  of  traveller 
to  whom  (to  parody  t{ie  words  of  th«  poet) 

▲  city  on  a  rivei'i  brim 
A  place  of  Uvcrns  U  to  him. 
And  it  is  nothing  more;— 

even  he  most  be  charmed  by  it,  one  would  think*  He 
woftld  hardly  fail  to  obaerve  thai  the  river  haa  pretty 
islands  and  fine  bridges;  the  eity  antique  bnilduigs  and 
great  palaces;  and  that  it  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and 
walls— which  make  it  different  from  many  other  cities 
possessing,  like  it,  a  large  railway  station  and  some  very 
good  hotels. 

But  the  traveller,  who  seea  a  little  mora  than  such 
things,  will  find  the  history  of  Bohemia— and,  to  eorae 
extent,  the  history  of  Oenpaay — written  in  the  aspect, 
the  physiognomy  of  Prague.  As  we  mark  the  lines  of 
thought  and  feeling  on  some  noble  faoe,  and  Bay — *This  is 
no  common  man— such  and  such  years  must  he  have  gone 
through  of  passion,  sorrow,  and  duty.  He  is  but  what 
those  years  have  made  him.'  So  do  we  say  of  this  city. 
It  is  a  historical  result,  worked  out  by  many  centuries — 
some  of  fiery  zeal  in  the  right,  some  of  bitter,  indignant 
submivion  to  wrong;  and  each  eentory  has  left  on  it  a 
stamp  of  its  own.  As  Paris  is  France,  Prague  is  Behe- 
mia.  Here  are  residenoes  of  great  noblas;  royal  palaees; 
and  mnnidpal  halls  in  whisb,  in  ages  past,  lived  and 
acted  men  once  mighty  for  good  or  for  ill  in  the  destinies 
of  the  land.  Here  misty  and  shadowy  legends  of  ancient 
times  float  over  places  given  np  to  the  practical  works  of 
to-day.  Thus,  past  and  present  meet  at  the  point  where 
meet  also,  yet  stand  opposed  to  each  other,  two  nation- 
alities— the  Sclavonic  and  the  Teutonic.  I  had  heard  in 
Saxony  of  the  efforts  made  in  1847  to  bring  about  a  union 
of  some  kind  between  the  two  races  on  the  Elbe  and  on 
the  Moldan.  But  these  had  failed— as  all  attempts  to  in- 
spire men  with  the  feeliqg  of  common  national  life  fail  in 
Germany.  I  knew,  also,  from  some  Dresdeners,  that  the 
position  of  Germans  in  Prague  was  not  agreeable,  and  that 
there  they  found  themselves  often  exduded  from  good 
society.  However,  all  this  gossip  of  the  day  I  forgot  at 
onoe  on  being  in  Prague.  Recollections  solely  of  past 
history  crowded  on  me,  and  made  me  almost  indifferent 
to  the  present.  There  was  something  thrilling  in  them; 
for  in  them  was  what  I  h^  felt  to  be  wanting  in  all 
otiier  parts  of  Germany— that  sense  of  national  life  whidi 
can  affect  whole  masses  with  a  common  impulse,  and  give 
them  a  common  pride  Sn  the  remembranee  even  of  great 
defeats  suffered  by  them  in  a  great  national  cause.  I  could 
almost  persuade  myself  in  some  parts  of  Germany  that  a 
patriot  heart  had  never  beaten  there.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
in  Prague  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  Bohemia's 
heart,  which  had  throbbed  so  deep  and  strong  in  former 
days,  did  not  stiU  pant,  as  of  old,  for  truth  and  freedom. 
I  began  to  know  my  way  through  the  city;  and,  fall  of 
these  thoughts,  I  Set  out,  on  a  lovely  summer's  day,  for  a 
walk;  my  fancies  ending,  as  I  left  the  hotel,  l^— Truth  is 
great,  and  it  shall  prevail  I 

Truth  is  great,  andriiall  prevail  I  The  truth  chaU  make 
you  free!  In  the  meantime,  falsehood  has  prevailed; 
and  freedom— where  is  it?  j^agimeots  of  Austrian  sol* 
diers,  in  their  showy  white  uniforms,  were  passing  along 
the  streets.  Black  robes  now  and  •then  threw  a  shadow 
along  the  glittering  white-coated  Une— the  robes  of  priests, 
whose  hands  were  seised  and  kissed  by  any  women  and 
children  who  came  near  them.   And  thus  my  enthusiaam 


received  a  dbeck.  The  troopa  in  thousands  were  entering 
the  great  churches  in  that  quarter.  I  felt  no  inclination 
to  see  them  at  their  devotions,  high  holiday  though  it 
was;  and  I  went  on  to  the  Alt-Stadter  Ring— that  is,  the 
Ring,  or  public  place  of  the  old  town. 

When  in  it,  I  turned  into  a  church  yery  interesting  to 
me,  from  its  formerly  haviaig  been  a  place  of  worship  of 
th^  foUowen  of  John  Huss.  There  were  no  militsry;  and    | 
a  preacher  was  delivering  a  discourse  in  a  language  new    i 
to  n^  ears— the  Bohemian.  It  is  called  the  'Tein  Kirche.* 
Among  its  mopnments  is  the  tombof  the  great  astronomer, 
Tyeho  de  Brahe,  with  this  inseription— ^'  Not  power,  not 
wealth;  only  the  worics  of  science  remain."    There  was 
not  much  inducement  to  stay  to  listen  to  what  I  could 
not  understand,  and  I  did  not  care  to  hear  then  the 
service  of  the  mass  which  was  to  follow  the  sermon;  so 
I  slipped  away.  But  when  I  was  out,  I  felt  that  tins  was 
so  decidedly  a  day  for  ohurobeSf  I  had  better  put  isidfi 
remembrances  of  old  legends,  the  Hoasite  wars,  the  Swedes, 
WaUenstein,  tiia  great  iosarreotion  of  the  last  century 
and  that  of  1848-^whieh  make  every  street  in  Prague 
living  with  the  past;  and  foUow  at  present  the  multitude 
to  the  Cathedral.   For  that,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the 
old  town  and  cross  the  bridge  to  the  Hradachin  aide.  The 
bridge !   All  remember  it: — 

'On  Prague's  pnud  arch  the  flies  of  rain  glow. 
Its  blood-dyed  waters  murmnxiog  far  below.' 

Old  towers  stand  at  each  end;  and  the  wall  on  each  dde 
haa  ten  pediments,  bearing  statues  of  more  than  life-size, 
CSonspicuous  among  them  is  St.  Nepomuk,  the  patron 
saint  of  Prague  and  of  all  good  Catholic  bridges.    His 
festival  is  for  this  city  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  calendar. 
On  seeing  the  worship  that  Ib  then  paid  him  by  the  throng- 
ing crowds,  who  come  in  from  many  miles  around,  one 
cannot  but  say  that  Fttmhum  reigns  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Africa.    There  is  al£o 
CB  the  bridge  a  great  crucifix,  with  the  figures  of  Mary 
and  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  all  made  in  copper; 
and  erected  in  the  place  of  a  wooden  one  thrown  down 
by  the  Swedes.    But  if  I  would  hear  the  grand  music,  I 
must  hurry  on  to  St.  Yeit'a,  the  Cathedral;  and  to  reach 
it  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  steps  to  «acead. 

The  Hradachin  is  a  hill  on  which  is  the  royal  or  imperial 
castle.  lib  is  palace,  fortress,  and  cathedral  in  one— or, 
rather,  in  many— but  all  connected  together;  and  tbc 
terrace  in  front  of  tiiem  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
town«  The  Cathedral  appeared  so  full,  that  I  thoughi 
I  should  have  to  leave  it  without  getting  a  seat;  but  ( 
person  who  observed  that  I  was  a  stranger  very  kindlj 
took  me  up  a  little  staircase  to  the  gallery  in  wliLoh  wer< 
the  singers.  There,  opposite  the  principal  altar.  I  ha( 
a  full  view  of  the  whole  church.  Handreda  of  candle 
were  burning  all  around,  at  altars  and  tombs.  Clouds  o 
incense  were  ascending  over  the  many  heads  bowed  ii 
deep  devotion;  and  strains  of  divine  harmon  j  svreUed  U 
the  vaulted  roof.  In  full  canonicals,  with  two  pages  t 
bear  up  his  train,  the  Cardinal-Prince^Archbishop  le* 
the  ceremonial  and  the  procession,  with  really  quite 
nice  little  army  of  priests  following  him.  Here  at  lac 
he  must  repose,  after  all  his  pomp  and  power;  for  her 
are  buried  all  the  Archbishops  of  Prague;  suid  man 
other  great  princes  and  nobles,  with  some  royal  persor 
ages,  rest  with  them,  '^et  this  CaUiedral,  like  man 
great  churches  in  Germany,  has  never  been  <»iiipletec 
The  high  choir,  the  side  aides,  and  some  of  the  chapel 
only  are  finished;  and  there  is  a  prophecy  that  the  kin 
who  shall  complete  the  whole  shaU  rule  over  the  £aster 
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lad  Watan  Empins  liko  a  Cnsar  of  old.  Perhapt  Boma 
Uma  amntgft  may  do  the  work*  I  have  little  expee- 
titiGa  tlttlan  Aattriaa  one  will. 

1  alT«  eofiia  ii  to  be  teen,  in  whigh  are  the  relics  of 
Et  Kqnnnik.  Oret  it  ie  a  manire  eanopy,  and  around 
lie  u^  aad  kneeling  figures— aU  in  silver.  A  bit  of 
bcttrftbe  nint,  under  glass,  and  set  in  pearls,  Is  within 
nuk  of  ewtrf  one.  Many  women  kissed  it;  Knd  I  saw 
t  UB  nb  JkJs  eye  against  iti  to  ewe  it  of  some  disease! 
A^tagither  this  kind  of  thing,  and  the  incense,  the  lights, 
tb  niiae^  the  splendid  robes  of  the  priests  and  their 
SKSsnom,  made  me  begin  to  feel  a  little  as  if  I  were 
aWthpiwton.  I  was  glad  when  the  musicians  near  me 
«atd  prqiftring  to  go.  There  was  a  general  movement 
befev-t  HUB  bsgsn  to  extinguish  the  candles.  Just  be- 
^  Uttt,  a  group  of  peisons,  in  elegant  attire,  had  dis- 
ippcsnd  sith  a  lady  and  gentleman,  to  whom  an  extra- 
^saij  degree  of  attention  seemed  to  be  paid.  Royalties  t 
vd  I  tom7wlf;~bat  who  can  they  be?  My  question 
ni  BOO  sBiwered,  when  I  made  inquiry  whether  I  could 
Upenitted  to  see  the  interior  of  the  Castle.  I  might 
Ke  &  aid  pert  of  it,  but  not  the  modem  State  apart- 
'23ti-they  were  occupied  by  the  Emperor.  What  Em- 
?03?  ikr  otte  JToiier^the  old  one,  who  had  been  in  the 
^^^ii^  Yet,  it  was  Ferdinand  the  Second,  who  in 
•^%  vhen  so  many  kings  said-^'  J^abdi^,  mestimr$,* 
^)at  dsaisnl,  and  made  way  for  his  nephew.    Not 

<^  ig»,  a  king  who  got  his  dismiflsal  in  1830~CharleS 
^l3th— lived  in  that  great  palace;  and  with  him  the 
^£«d'Angouldme,  granddaughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Sikbt,  king  and  emperor  had  reflected  on  the  vioissi- 
^tf  the  times.  I  reflected  on  them  in  my  way,  as  I 
'«diBio  i)ie  first  court  of  the  Castle,^  under  a  gateway 
*^  has  the  great  Empress's  name  and  the  imperial 
^^  at  in  the  stone.  There  are  three  large  courts;  each 
'-rnUnag  iron  gates,  which  are  kept  carefully  locked. 
h'ifljialuQ  they  count  more  than  four  hundred  rooms, 
^^s<^  Bsny  greatr  halla  and  long  galleries.  The  Wladis- 
••*  Hall  is  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long  and  sixty 
^  lad  w»s  destined  for  the  assembling  of  the  Con- 
"tir^tkaal  EiUtes,  or  Parliament  of  Bohemia,  in  1848. 
I^!-.that  is  alL  There  is  also  the  Spanish  Hall,  in 
ijehtvo  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  country 
^  fio  eonstitution,  might  assemble  and  dabce  to  their 
^"•fts*  content,  by  the  light  of  two  thousand  wax  candles, 
^  tls  tkirty  splendid  lustres  down  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
*ad  Uk  thirty  girandoles  on  the  walls. 
^t  I  aw  a  room,  not  so  lutlrmu,  which  interested  me 
'^K.  It  18  celled  the  grem  room,  and  it  was  the  old 
*'.:£see  chamber,  out  of  a  window  of  which  were  pitched 
y  t7o  imperial  councillors,  with  their  private  secretary, 
-d«  faieftU  year  1618.  The  window,  whence  the  world- 
^aowned  im-yoluntary  plunge  had  to  be  taken,  was 
I*3ed  for  me  to  look  out.  From  that  height,  it  seemed 
^>Msihld  that  the  men  could  escape  with  their  lives; 
v.  ibeap  of  manure  saved  them.  A  little  pyramid  of 
»'■«  on  the  spot  now  commemorates  the  event,  of  which 
"'  ^^clie  imperial  party  made  a  miracle.  The  pictures 

•  ^'^  three— Martinits,  Slawata,  and  Fabifidus  Platter— 
'*'^^  pointed  out  to  me  among  the  emperors  and  empresses 
^•-^iiiin  the  walls. 

I  kft  the  Hradschin  to  return,  as  I  had  come,  over  the 
J  fcdge  and  by  the  Alt-St&dter-Ring-the  Great  Ring, 
'tf}'^  called.  Here  b  the  old  Bathhaw,  or  HoUl  de 

*  '^  It  was  hoilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  burned 
-•^hefcre  that  oentury  ended;  then  rebuilt  and  enlarged, 
-y  that  fell  fli^  sparks,  from  the  faggots  kindled  .at 


Conatanee  for  Huss  and  Jerome,  which  lighted  a  fearful 
fire  in  Bohemia.  From  this  old  town-hall  went  forth,  in 
the  fifteenth  and  in  the  sixteenth  centuries,  edicts  inspired 
by  religious  and  political  fanaticism,  which  sent  terror 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  stormed  again  and  sgain;  the 
town  councillors  were  cast  out  and  killed;  the  king  was  , 
kept  prisoner  there.  It  is  impossible,  in  recalling  these 
events,  not  to  recall  what  the  HoUl  de  VilU  of  Paris  was  at 
the  end  of  the  last  oentury,  with  some  scenes  of  Parisian 
revolutions  in  these  later  days. 

And  how  did  all  end  here  in  Prague!  In  the  ereotion 
of  this  pillar  to  the  Virgin  in  the  centre  of  the  Alt-8tiidter- 
Ring,  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the  Swedes  in 
1648;  in  modem  additions  to  this  ancient  Hotd  de  ViUe—  ^ 
which  give  it  a  sinister,  double  aspect,  telling  of  old  times 
and  of  new;  in  a  discarded  empemr  ending  his  days,  in 
peaceful  luxury,  in  the  town  where  his  ancestors  exercised 
the  rights  of  conquest  by  every  indignity  which  mere 
brute  force  could  employ  against  humanity ! 

M.  M.  L. 


*  UNCLE  NATHAN.' 

Thibi  are  persons  in  the  world  who  seem  fated  to 
cttrry  about  with  them  some  peculiarity,  the  painful  and 
constantly  intruding  consciousness  of  which  only  serves 
to  increase  its  tenacity  and  vitality.  A  stammerer,  for 
instance,  will  stutter  through  his  sentences  with  redoubled 
vigour,  if,  when  he  begins  to  speak,  the  unweloome  re- 
collection of  his  infirmity  rushes  upon  him.  The  bsshful 
young  man,  also,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  memory  of 
the  blunders  and  mistakes  induced  by  his  timidity,  often 
gets  more  and  more  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  his  bash- 
fulness;  until  it  beoomes  to  him  an  incubus  from  which 
he  is  scarcely  free  in  the  retirement  of  his  own  ohamber — 
where,  in  spite  of  solitude  and  the  'soothing  influence  of 
his  *  choice  Havana,'  he  feels  himself  tingling  all  over  to 
the  ears  as  he  mentally  reviews  the  awkward  positions 
and  transactions  in  which  he  gets  from  time  to  time  in- 
volved by  reason  of  his  besetting  weakness. 

To  the  last -mentioned  class  of  unfortunates  does  my 
*  Uncle  Nathan'  belong.  Dear  old  soul  1  Yesrs  ago  his 
whimsical  peculiarities  had  oidy  the  effect  of  provoking 
my  girlish  mirth  and  ridicule.  But  now  that  I  am-  a 
woman  long  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  conversant 
alike  with  its  sunbeams  and  its  shadows,  experience  has 
chastened  my  mirth— not  into  sadness,  but  sympathy;  and 
taught  me  to  look  upon  many  of  the  apparent  weaknesses 
of  our  humanity  as  being  only  the  untrained  offshoots  of 
goodqess  and  amiability;  which,  for  lack  of  genial,  sup- 
porting soil  and  culture,  become  degenerated,  straggling, 
and  distorted.  At  least,  so  to  some  extent  it  has  been  in 
the  case  of  my  undo.  I  have  often  heard  it  alleged  thai 
excessive  bashf  ulness  is  only  excessive  pride,  or  an  over- 
weening self-conceit;  needing  but  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt or  indiif  erence  in  order  to  effect  a  cure.  Had  '  Uncle 
Nathan'  never  been  on  the  list  of  my  most  intimate  friends 
in  life,  I  might  have  been  drawn  in  to  credit  such  an 
erroneous  opinion.  As  it  happens,  however,  the  close 
observance  and^  study  of  his  diaracter  have  led  me  most 
decidedly  to  rank  bashfnlness  as  chief  of  the  vagrant  vir- 
tues, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression;  and  more  closely 
akin  to  a  noble  nature  than  pride  or  self-oonceit. 

Another  of  '  Uncle  Nathan's'  peculiarities  is  an  extreme 
and  sensitive  devotion  to  the  fair  sex;  but  which  he  evinces 
in  a  manner  by*  no  means  calculated  to  fascinate  or  prove 
agreeable  to  th«m.    Such  is  his  diffidence,  that  no  sooner 
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does  R  ladj  approaoh  him  than  ha  blnsheo  to  the  temples, 
bega  her  pardon,  axid  manages  to  oonyey  himself  out  of 
the  way  by  a  series  of  nezrons  jerks  altogether  pecoliar  to 
himself.  I  hare  found  him,  after  sutb  an  occasion,  sitting 
alone  in  his  roomi  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement  difficult 
to  account  for,  and  ejaculating—*  Humph,  humph !  old 
fool!  humph,  humph!'  with  a  vehemence  and  rapidity 
almost  alanning  for  so  slight  a  cause.  I  suppose  men  are 
privileged  to  be  whimsical  and  fidgety  on  small  occasions; 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  *  Uncle  Nathan'  has  more 
than  his  own  share  of  these  characteristics.  His  over- 
grown and  unchecked  bashf  ulness  have  been  prolific  in  pro- 
ducing a  host  of  minor,  and,  it  may  be,  of  more  unlovable 
eccentricities.  These  keep  him  in  such  thraldom,  that  he 
rarely  ventures  into  society.  Indeed,  there  are  days  when 
a  morbid  melancholy  takes  possession  of  him,  and  every- 
thing in  creation  seems  out  of  joint  to  hb  distorted  ima- 
gination. To  my  lady  visitors  he  is  generally  invisible; 
and  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  sundry  slippers  embroidered 
by  fairy  fingers,  and  smoking-caps  of  most  elegant  design, 
have  found  their  way  to  Brier  Cottage.  My  uncle  never 
wears  the  gifts;  and  if  I  venture  to  direct  his  notice 
to  the  eloquent  *  heart's-ease'  and  moss-rosebuds  on  the 
slippers,  or  make  any  allusion  to  the  possible  connection 
of  smoking-cap  with  courting-cap,  he  only  smiles,  without 
in  the  least  seeming  to  understand  my  delicate  insinua- 
tions. 

I  don*t  pretend  to  be  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  my 
sex;  and  consequently  do  now  and  then,  just  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  a  coimtry  life,  indulge  in  a  little  bit  of 
gossip,  or  it  may  be  of  scandal,  with  a  neighbour.  My 
uncle  detests  scandal,  and  places  all  scandal- mongers  on 
the  civil  service  list  of  Satan;  and  I  might  just  as  soon 
think  of  swallowing  the  bed-post  as  try  to  get  him  to  join 
OS,  or  even  to  listen,  especially  if  the  object  of  scandal  bo 
a  female.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  think  that  there  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  something  little  short  of  divinity  about  us; 
and  it  is  my  secret  belief  that,  if  he  has  a  doubt  on  that 
score,  it  is  only  when  he  sees  a  young  lady  eagerly  per- 
mitting and  returning  the  empty,  meaningless  attentions 
of  what  he  ill-naturedly  designates  *  the  puppy  tribe.' 
Being  rather  taciturn  in  his  manner,  his  discomposure 
and  dissatisfaction  at  such  times  is  indicated  by  a  series  of 
emphatic  humphs— his  usual  mode  of  expressing  annoy- 
ance or  displeasure. 

I  need  scurcely  tell  my  reader  that  *  Uncle  Nathan'  is 
a  bachelor;  that  fact,  I  think,  is  transparent  enough. 
Somehow  or  other,  married  men  manage  to  escape  all 
these  innocent  peculiarities  of  character.  Their  feelings 
and  nffections  get  drawn  out  and  meUowed,  and  their 
angularities  rubbed  down,  amid  the  amenities  of  genial 
domestic  intercourse;  while  the  bachelor  too  often  becomes 
an  amalgamation  of  all  the  oddities  and  crudities  incident 
to  masculine  nature. 

How  it  comes  to  pass  that  my  uncle— pooseesed  as  he  is 
of  a  good  fortune,  a  prepossessing  exterior,  and  the  most 
tender,  affectionate  heart  in  the  world— has  never  got 
married,  is  often  a  perplexing  subject  of  cogitation  and 
discussion  at  the  select  '  tea-parties'  of  our  village,  when 
the  topics  of  conversation  naturally  have  a  very  limited 
range.  These  parties  are  chiefly  composed  of  widow  ladies 
with  their  growing  and  grown-up  daughtara,  and  some 
half-dozen  spinsters,  who,  like  myself,  have  long  been  laid 
aside  from  any  chanoe  of  entering  on  the  cocaflicting  cares 
'and  pleasuips  of  wedded  life. 

I  am  under  a  pledge  to  avoid  all  scanclal  here,  and 
therefore  cannot  gratify  any  reader  with  a  detail  of  the 


various  designs  and  intrigues  formed  against  my  uncle's 
freedom  by  some  of  these  ladies.  Of  course,  they  were 
all  innocent,  and  all  equally  unsuccessf ol.  Although  it  is 
going  on  to  a  score  of  years  since  I  entered  on  the  '  spin- 
ster's list,'  still  I  have  a  strong  belief  in  the  blessings  of 
matrimony.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a  lively, 
spirited  young  wif e,^uid  half-a-doseu  prattling  picanninies, 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  addition  to  my  uncle^fl 
happiness,  and  would  render  complete  our  establishment 
at  Brier  Cottage. 

With  a  view  to  bring  about  this  most  desirable  oon- 
BummatioD,  I  had  at  different  times  set  varioua  little 
match-making  schemes  afloat.  But,  somehow,  my  projects 
for  the  promotion  of  'social  science*  had  hitherto  been 
failures.  The  truth  is,  I  had  gone  to  work  in  a  too  timid 
and  lady -like  manner.  I  feared  rubbing  too  rooglily 
against  my  uncle*s  prejudices,  and  endeavoured  to  take 
him  as  it  were  by  stratagem.  It  wouldn't  do.  I  never 
could  get  him  to  acknowledge  my  most  palpable  hints  on 
the  subject  of  matrimony;  and  began  to  suspect  that  & 
certain  measure  of  boldness  would  be  absolutely  neoesaary, 
and  quite  praiseworthy  under  the  circumstances.  So, 
while  sitting  together  in  our  little  parlour  one  evening 
lately,  ex^ eying  all  the  cosy  confidence  of  a  gloaming 
fireside  chat,  I  asked,  quite  abruptiy, '  Why  don't  you 
get  married,  uncle  V 

'£h!  what?'  he  laughingly  answered.  'Art  tired  of 
being  my  housekeeper,  Kate?' 

Of  course  he  know  quite  well  that  I  wasn't;  and  I  told 
him  so.  We  were  talking  in  the  fire-light,  and  I  did  not 
see  him  so  well;  yet  I  felt  instinctively  that  the  blusliin;5r 
process  was  in  active  development  on  his  physiognomy, 
and  that  the  abruptness  of  my  question  had  greatly  dis- 
turbed his  equanimity.  I  was  a  little  vexed  at  this;  bat 
no  matter.  Having  probed  the  wound,  was  I,  like  an 
unskilful  surgeon,  going  to  desist  merely  because  my 
patient  winced?  Not  very  likely  1  I  had  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  impression,  and  was  detenntned  to 
go  on.  Indeed,  on  second  thoughts,  I  rather  liked  the 
perturbation  into  which  the  question  had  thrown  my 
uncle.  It  was  a  plain  indication  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether impervious  to  an  attack.    So  I  continued-^  * 

'  You  see,  uncle — shut  your  eyes  and  disguise  the  fact 
as  you  will—it  will  be  out  and  evident  that  "it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone."  There  is  no  end  to  the  mono- 
tony and  isolation  of  an  existence  such  as  ours,  but  in  an 
entire  change  of  condition.  As  for  me,  my  lot  is  sealed 
for  single-blessedness,  and  I  am  happy  and  content;  but 
you,  uncle!  why  should  you* drift  out  of  existence  like  a 
wave  that  has  yrashed  the  shore  and  returned  to  the  ooean, 
leaving  no  trace  behind  it?  No,  no,  uncle!  positively  iVs 
unchristian.  Ycu  must  get  married;  I  am  decided  on  that 
point.  Oht  dear  me!  it  would  be  so  delightful!  I  would 
feel  quite  young  again — nursing  the  babies  and  helping 
your  wife  in  hoosekeeping !  Poor  thing!  you  know  she 
couldn't  be  expected  to  have  experience^  in  such  occupa- 
tions; and  I  have  been  thinking,  for  some  time  past,  that 
if  something  did  not  happen  to  cause  an  exhilaration  of 
the  atmosphere  here,  we  would  get  fossilised  in  it.' 

*  Qet'get  what,  Kate  ?*  deprecatingly  exclaimed  my 
uncle,  moving  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  looking  victim- 

ited. 

'  Become  regular  petrifactions,  undo;  and  I  am  sure, 
whatever  veneration  we  may  have  for  tiie  British  Biusenm 
aa  an  institution,  neither  of  us  have  any  ambition  to  be 
impaled  in  it  as  geological  curiosities.' 

'  Humph,  humph !    Scientific  studies  don't  agree  with 
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joureoostitiitum,  Kste;  they  jumble  your  ideas  too  much 
—they  do  indeed,  my  dear.  Get  foasOisedt  Humph! 
Wen,  to  be  aiirB,  ladies  aire  queer  Bometimea*  The  Rev. 
Jonathaa  Malaehite'a  geological  lecture  haS  excited  your 
fmiginatifin,  I  fear.  Just  ring  for  tea,  will  you,  like  a 
duhng?  That  will  put  you  all  to  rigfafai.' 

Very  pretty,  trasn't  it,  to  hear  my  uncle  talk,  when  I 
eonld  plainly  perceive,  by  the  fitful  flare  of  a  piece  of  gas- 
oofti  vbich  sputtered  away  in  the  grate,  that  he  was  all  in 
a  tremor  of  agitation  ?  If  he  thought  that  I  would  let  him 
take  refuge  in  the  *  tea  urn,'  he  was  mistaken. 

'Tea,  indeed ! '  I  replied,  folding  my  arms,  and  setting 
my  leet  resolutely  on  the  fender.  *  ^^y,  it  wants  a  whole 
han  tQI  tea-time  yet!  and  you  never  found  our  Betty 
enilty  of  tlie  indiscretion  of  setting  the  kettle  to  boil  an 
how  beCon  its  time.  Ko,  no,  undo;  I  wont  lot  you  off 
that  way.    Do  tell  me  now—Were  you  never  in  love  ?' 

'The  I)evil*s  in  the  woman ! '  was  my  uncle's  energetie 
rejoinder.  £[e  felt  his  case  getting  desperate;  but  con- 
timud,  more  mildly,  *  What  spirit  of  mischief  has  taken 
poBKssioD  of  you  to-night,  Kate?  Positively  you  are  a 
t«ise.  Humph!  never  in  lovef  Why,  girl,  I  have  never 
been  oat  of  it  since  I  had  a  thought  at>ove  buttons.  Got 
late  it  I  never  could  tell  how.  Suspect  I  must  have  been 
aemerised.  At  any  rate,  love  has  been  my  evil  genius;  and 
t  pRcioas  fool  it  has  made  of  me.  Yea,  a  fool!  Humph  I 
I  doot  think  I  was  ever  anything  else.' 

This  was  rather  more  than  I  had  expected  from  '  Undo 

^SiAsa/  and  I  felt  my  eyes  opening  to  an  unnatural  ox- 

katvfaile  he  thus  gave  vent  to  his  feelings, 
fiae  I  all  along  been  mistaken  in  supposing;  that  'Undo 

Xu&sb'  had  been  preserved  intact  from  the  tender  pas- 
nifaad  were  his  peculiarities  the  result  of  an  entire  and 
A^strset  bashfulness?  or  was  this  bashfulness  only  a  con- 
aeqaeaee  and  domponent  part  of  an  over-sensitive  and 
^iHate  subjection  to  that  passion  at  once  the  bane  and 
e&dr  of  life?— were  the  thoughts  which  flashed  through 
aj  miad,  while  my  undo,  seemingly  alarmed  at  his  con- 
fesBOB,  kept  pacing  the  room  at  a  ridiculous  rate. 

I  had  often  observed  that  very  bashful  persons^  of  either 
Kx,  were  generally' susceptible  of  more  delicate  and  en- 
doring  attadiments  than  those  of  a  bolder  nature— attaeh- 
neati  partaking  more  of  the  finer  dements  of  love  than 
it  nsoelly  conent  or  appreciable  in  this  dreadfully  gross 
aad  material  age,  when  even  our  very  courtships- and  mar» 
ruges  are  degenerating  into  mere  conventional  engage- 
ments. The  fact  had  hitherto  escaped  my  notice;  and  I 
vas  now  to  learn,  fbr  the  first  time,  that '  Undo  Nathan' 
ms  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  thb  obser- 
▼ition. 


C^ULFTEB  XL 

'Badicolow!  isn't  it,  Kate?'  said  myunde,  suddenly 
(topping  short  in  his  pedestrian  exercise  through  the 
apartment.  *  Yon  do  think  me  a  fool;  don*t  you,  darling  ? ' 

*  I  am  sore  I  don't,  uncle,'  I  replied.  *  I  rather  think 
that  yon  are  only  coming  to  your  senses.  To  be  sure,  you 
bAve  cheated  me  famously  all  these  years  I  have  lived  with 
7<m.  I  thought  yon  never  had  loved;  and  I  confess  I  am 
>I1  cuxioaity.    Do  tell  me  why  you  aren't  marriedf 

He  was  looking  steadily  into  the  fire,  and  for  one  mo- 
ffieot  a  tear  dimmed  his  clear  blue  eye. 

'  It  WBSQt  to  be,  Kate,' he  said,  with  a  sigh.  'Somefates 
«n  fixed,  and  nothing  can  change  them.' 

'Nonsense,  undo.  We  make  our  fates.  God  overrules 
^^—if  we  are  his  diildren— f  or  good;  if  rebels  againct 


his  laws,  he  suffers  the  fates  we  make  to  become  our 
punishment.  That  blind  belief  in  fate  brings  us  into 
innumerable  evils.  But,  tell  me,  did  you  lose  the  object 
of  your  love  ?' 

My  undo  resumed  his  seat  beside  me;  and  taking  a  small 
locket  from  his  breast,  put  it  into  my  hand,  sajring,— *I 
haven't  opened  it  for  Iwenty  years,  Kate.  I  don't  need; 
the  original  is  ever  with  me,  night  and  day.  '*  Her  bright 
smUe  haunts  me  still." ' 

I  opened  the  locket,  and  beheld  a  countenance  in  which 
were  blended,  with  the  utmost  simplldty  and  girlishnes^ 
a  soul-expression  and  womanliness  of  thought  rarely  to  be 
seen,  and  indicating  at  once  strength  and  beauty  of  cha- 
racter in  the  highest  degree. 

*  You  loved  her,  unde?'  I  said,  returning  the  locket. 

*  Bearer  tbi^  life  itself,  *Kate.  But  I  wasnt  to  have 
her.  Three  days  before  that  fixed  for  our  marriage  she 
died.    My  dariing  Maiy !  my  first,  my  only  love! ' 

*  You  never  loved  again,  undo  ?' 

'  Who  ever  loves  again,  Kate  ?  Doesn't  the  poet  sing— 

"The  first  Joys  of  the  heart  come  never  back  again"? 

and  it  is  true — ^too  true.  We  never  passionatdy  and  ab- 
sorbingly love  twice  in  our  Uves;  no,  no,  Kate.  *'  All  is 
not  gold  that  glitters;"  neither  is  all  love  that  bears  the 
name  of  love.  Believe  me,  no  feeling  in  our  nature  has 
so  many  spurious  imitations  passed  off  under  the  genuine 
name.'  After  a  short  pause,  my  undo  continued:  —'Years 
after  the  death  of  Maiy  Saville,  I  felt  my  life  a  blank.  I 
did  not  try  to  forget  her— she  was  part  of  my  being,  and 
the  attempt  would  have  been  vain.  Still,  I  knew  that 
for  many  reasons  it  would  be  advisable  to  marry  and 
settle  from  the  wandering  life  I  had  been  leading,  in  order 
to  blunt  the  poignancy  of  my  grief.  I  became  intimate 
with  a  family  in  the  south  of  England.  The  heads  of  the 
family  evidently  wished  to  promote  a  marriage  between 
their  only  daughter  and  myself.  She  was  apparently 
amiable  and  good-tempered;  and  I  seemed  iif  no  way  dis- 
agreeable to  her.  To  aoqtiit  myself  in  a  very  lover-like 
fashion  was  an  impossibility,  and  would  have  been  a  useless 
deception.  Your  sex,  Kate,  are  generally  quick  to  fathom 
the  amount  of  real  affection  given  to  thorn  when  they  are 
in  earnest  about  it.  Still,  Miss  Mdville  seemed  contented 
a^d  happy  with  the  attention  she  recdved  from  me;  and 
there  was  seemingly  a  tacit  understanding  between  the 
whole  family  and  myself  as  to  our  probable  future  rela- 
tionship. According  to  my  usual  custom,  I  set  out  one 
evening  to  pay  my  respects  at  Elm  Lodgei  and  decided 
to  make  a  formal  proposal  for  Miss  Melville's  hand  that 
evening.  On  my  way  thither,  as  fate  would  have  it,  I 
suddenly  came  in  sight  of  Miss  Mdville,  walking  with 
a  young  gentleman  whom  I  had  sometimes  seen  at  the 
Lodge.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  were  lovers;  and  fdt 
that  if  she  did  consent  to  be  my  wife,  I  had  not  her  heart. 
I  could  not  go  on.  I  had  loved,  and  been  loved  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  pure  and  unfettered  heart;  and  anything 
less  in  the  memory  of  that  love  seemed  sacrilege.  I  re- 
traced my  steps  homeward;  and,  two  days  afterwards, 
set  off  once  more  on  my  travels.  And  that  is  how  I  am 
not  married,  Kate.  Now,  I  am  such  a  bundle  of  pecu- 
liarities, I  am  not  worth  any  woman's  acceptance;  but 
yet  you  are  right,  Kate.  '*  It  is  not  good  for  nun  to  be 
alone." ' 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  Betty  bringing  in  the  tea- 
things  at  last;  followed  by  Orimalkin,  raising  his  back  and 
puning  with  as  much  eneigy  as  if  the  wheels  of  creation 
were  to  be  turned  by  it.    A  double  knodc  at  the  door 
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announced  the  Curate,  who  uroally  dzopi  in  of  an  evening 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  captore  queens 
and  Mshops  on  the  chess-board. 

'Midst  all  the  foUy,  conventionalism,  and  wickedness  of 
life,  lives  there  a  man  who  has  not  stowed  away  (it  may  be 
in  some  very  obscure  nook  of  his  heart)  the  memoty  of 
one  pure,  natural,  undivided  affection!  one  spot  at  which, 
when  he  secretly  and  seriously  looks,  he  blushes  it  may 
be  for  the  sins  and  follies  which  have  robbed  his  heart  of 
its  one  faith  and  purity,  and  shaded  it  with  a  moral  tur- 
pitude at  which,  in  his  solemn  moments,  he  shuddera— 
contrasting  what  he  is  with,  what  he  might  have  been?  I 
don't  believe  in  the  existence  of  snoh  a  man;  and  therefore 
don't  fear  appealing  to  a  universal  sympathy  with  my 
'  Undo  Nathan.'  It  is  true  he  had  escaped  the  snana  of 
vice  and  pleasure,  with  which  too  many  seek  to  blunt  the 
poignancy  of  disappointed  and  unreciprocated  love.  He 
had  nevertheless,  in  a  great  meaaure,  been  loat  to  society 
-and  even  to  himself.  For  years  he  had  been  morbidly 
cherishing  the  memory  of  feelings  which,  in  active  develop- 
ment and  reciprocation,  would  have  made  life  an  oasis;  but 
which,  warped  and  repressed  on  the  heart  like  the  misUetoe 
on  the  oak,  secretly  undermiae  the  mainapringa  of  life  and 
happiness. 

I  can  plainly  perceive  that,  ever  since  my  uncle's  invo- 
luntary confession,  he  looks  a  little  shy  of  me.  He  aeems 
t6  fear  having  committed  himself.  His  newspaper  is  more 
than  ever  engrossing;  and,  when  I  give  him  his  coffee,  his 
hand  does  not  always  appear  to  be  so  steady  as  it  was 
wont  to  be;  while  a  tiniid,  furtive  glance,  aa  his  eye  oc- 
casionally meets  mine,  seems  to  deprecate  any  furbher 
allusion  to  the  subject. 

But  it  is  of  no  use.  I  have  resolutely  set  my  mind  on 
making  a  benedict  of  *  Undo  Nathan;'  and  what  a  woman 
wills,  she  will  do.  It  is  quite  dear  my  undo  never  will 
summon  courage  to  marry  of  his  own  aoeoid.  If  I  could 
manage  the  affair  without  his  knowledge  or  oonoent^ just 
aa  you  give  a  bolus  concealed  in  jelly  to  a  obild— it  would 
be  all  very  wdl.  As  it  is,  I  have  to  i^tch  my  opportunity. 
We  often  fail  to  accomplish  our  designs  by  paying  too 
little  respect  to  the  prejudices  and  peculiaritiea  ci  others 
— rudely  driving  against  and  breaking  up  when  we  might 
otherwiae,  with  mor^  taot  and  discretion,  mould  to  better 
purpose.  A  skilful  gtoeral  keeps  his  own  connad;  there- 
fore I  don't  tell  '  Undo  Nathan'  that  my  young  friend 
Dora  Mortimer  ia,  in  my  leoret  deaigns,  destined  to  be 
the  future  mistreaa  of  Brier  Cottage.  A  loving  heart  and 
true  has  Dora;  though,  in  respect  to  *  Undo  Nathan,'  she 
is  a  moat  inoorrigible  teeae.  By  aome  «pdl  or  other  she 
always  manages  to  keep  him  stationary  in  the  room  with 
ua  when  ahe  drops  in  to  apend  aa  evening.  Bhe  eontra- 
dicta  him  without  meroy,  laugha  at  hia  little  odditiea,  and 
givea  them  sudi  a  ludierous  aspooi  that  at  times  he  is 
forced  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  himself.  Gravity  or 
gaiety  beoomes  Dora  equally  well;  and  a  very  infidd  is  she 
in  respeet  to  hyateric^  hypochondria,  or  ennuL  Our  Betty 
dedares  that  *  It's  dean  rideekless  In  the  ntaiater  no  to  see 
that  Miss  Dora  is  jist  cut  oot  for  himi ' 

But  I  do  think  that  some  anbh  idea  at  times  disturbs 
hia  cogitationa,  and  will  ere  long  tak^  a  more  tangible 
form.  I  have  aonaded  Dora  on  tbe  subject;  and  thotigh  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  tdl  what  passed  on  the  occasion,  still 
I  may  tell  that  visions  of  a  marrisge  trousseau  and  bridal 
favouia  do  most  seriondy  affect  any  dumfaers,  and  furnish 
me  with  what  I  can  perceive  ia  by  no  means  adiaagiwable 
topic  of  converaation  to  my  iiiid%  aa  he  nts  over  his  coilBe 
in  the  moniing.  A*  M«  N.  TouBO. 


OUR  EARLY  POSTS. 

To  gain  a  proper  idea  of  our  national  progress  and 
development^  and  to  ascertain  the  difficulties  througli 
which  it  has  passed,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to 
contrast  present  conditions  with  what  any  of  our 
boasted  inatitutions  were  a  few  centuries  ago,  and 
trace  the  moving  panorama  as  it  rolls  on  from  more 
exciting  days  to  oar  less  demonstrative  but  more  ear- 
nest times.    With  none  of  these  institutions  are  we 
more  familiar,  and  with  none  has  there  been  so  great 
and  rapid  an  improvement,  as  that  of  postal  intercourse 
between  continent  and  island,  however  distant— be- 
tween num  and  man,  however  dissimilar  in  language 
and  habits.     The  desire  for  such  an  interchange  of 
communications  proved  itself  early  to  be  a  necessity 
with  every  nation  having  pretence  to  Any  degree  of 
civilization.  Cyrus  early  established  a  post,  for  facili- 
tating the  exchange  of  intelligence  between  the  Court 
and  the  provinces  of  the  vast  empire  of  Persia.  Ascer- 
taining, 'first,  how  many  leagues  a  good  horse  might 
travel  in  a  day,  lie  caused  stables  to  be  erected  at 
various  stages;  so  that  the  couriers  might  be  relieved 
on  their  journey  by  fresh  men  and  horses.    The  j)i>5u> 
were  thus  enabled  to  travel  night  and  day;  and  the 
ancient  world  was  astonished  at  the  speed  with  which 
intelligence  was  transnutted  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other.     Marco  Polo,  on  his  early  vuit 
to  China,  found  there  also  a  aystem  of  posts — said  to 
have  been  in  existence  for  nearly  a  thousand  years— 
far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  heartl 
of  in  Europe.     A  regular  transmission  of  letters  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  in  China  as  the  year  230  B.C.— 
the  time  when  one  of  their  emperors  brought  all  the 
petty  princes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreioc 
government,  and  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  constant 
and  immediate  intercourse  with  the  distant  comers  ol 
the  land.   The  Ronaans  had  a  similar  system  of  posta 
reliefs  on  their  great  highways;  but  it  was  never  de 
signed  for  public  benefit,  and  was  aoleiy  reserved  fa 
messengers  of  state  and  ambaadlulorB. 

In  Europe,  the  want  began  to  be  much  felt  toward] 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteent] 
centuries — the  invention  of  printing,  reformation  c 
religion,  and  a  flourishing  commerce  having  enlarge 
the  necessity  so  much  as  to  cause  the  adoption  of 
regular  and  stated  means  of  transmission.  Traces  c 
an  earlier  post,  however,  are  to  be  observed  in  seven 
statutes  of  Edward  lU. ;  but  there  was  not  anythin 
like  regularity  for  several  centuries  later.  So  Ion 
ago  aa  1643,  a  post  existed  which  carried  letters  froi 
London  to  Edinburgh  in  about  four  days;  but  thi] 
which  was  something  remarkable  for  the  time,  di 
not  last  long,  and  the  mercantile  communities  ha 
to  employ  private  persons  for  the  carrying  of  lettci 
— much  after  the  same  manner  in  which  runners  a 
still  employed  in  those  seq^uestered  districta  at  a  di 
tance  from  post-towns. 

During  the  middle  sges,  the  ordinary  oorrcspoi 
deuce  of  the  two  kingdoms  travelled  at  a  snail's  pao 
and  was  conveyed  by  the  common  carrieia,  who  tr 
riMed  the  oomitry  with  trains  of  psok-hoises -walkii 
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ia  siuglo  file,  or  with  waggons  for  passengers  and 
cooda.  By  these,  only  moving  by  day,  communica- 
tioDS  conld  hardly  be  exchanged  between  York  and 
London  in  leas  time  than  a  month — ^these  cities  being 
then  as  practically  separated  as  Liverpool  and  New- 
York  now  are.  A  system  of  posts  so  early  as  1600  had 
been  established  in  Scotland;  this  was,  however,  only 
at  places  where  relays  of  horses  might  be  had  for  tra- 
veUeis,  and  where  the  occasional  duty  was  performed 
of  forwarding  letters  in  connection  with  public  busi- 
ness. This  was  at  first  limited  to  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  road  throughout  the  country — ^there  being 
previously  no  regular  transmission  of  letters,  and  what 
little  there  was  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  non- 
offidal  parties.  The  posts  used  by  Queen  Elizabet'h 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour  in  summer 
and  five  in  winter — ^not  bad  travelling,  considering  the 
state  of  the  roads  throughout  the  country  at  this  time. 
One  of  the  earliest  authentic  journeys  of  this  nature 
Tras  that  accomplished  by  Robert  Carey,  a  young 
rnglut>mATi^  who  carried  the  news  of  the  death  of 
mizabeth  to  King  James  VI.  at  Holyrood — leaving 
London  on  the  Thursday,  and  reaching  Edinburgh  on 
thd  Saturday  night;  probably  the  most  rapid  transit 
between  the  two  cities  prior  to  the  days  of  railways, 
l3^g  a  ride  of  400  milesT  in  the  daylight  of  three  days. 

In  1635,  a  regular  Jetter-post  was  established  for 
providing  an  interchange  of  communications  between 
diaries  L  and  the  Scottish  Council,  during  the  tur- 
bojest  period  of  his  reign;  and  the  cavalier  supporters 
d  die  king  often  showed  their  loyalty  by  their  rapid 
c&nying  of  despatches  to  and  from  the  royal  army. 
Previous  to  this,  a  foreign  post  had  been  in  use  for 
iserchants;  and  the  person  to  whose  charge  this  had 
been  confided  received  Instmctions  to  establish  the 
home  post  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  togo  thither 
2nd  back  in  six  days,  suppressing  at  the  same  time  all 
private  posts  on  the  route.  This  order  the  king  was 
pleased  to  extend  to  various  other  distant  parts  of 
the  oDuntzy.  The  mode  of  conveyance  was,  as  before, 
by  persons  on  horseback;  indeed,  this  continued  to 
be  the  gene^  way  up  till  about  seventy  years  ago; 
and  it  never  was  considered  a  safe  post,  as  the  mails 
were  often  lost  and  occasionaUy  robbed.  Not  long 
after  the  establishment  of  this  jpost  by  King  Charles, 
we  learn  that  a  stage-coach  ran  between  London  and 
the  Scottash  ei^tal;  but  letters  were  not  Ukely  to  be 
tent  by  it,  as,  while  the  stated  horse-post  rode  the 
distance  in  about  three  days,  the  coach  was  on  the 
way  for  nearly  three  weeks.  We  next  hear  that  in 
1642  a  postal  route  was  s^t  up  between  Scotland  and 
Ireland — a  considerable  intercourse  having  sprung  up 
between  the  two  countries,  owing  to  the  sending  of 
troops  there  to  put  down  the  Irish  Rebellion. 

The  post  in  Bngland  had  been  ahnost  ruined  by  the 
civil  war;  but  was  revived  so  effectually  by  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1654,  that  it  yielded  a  revenue  on  lease 
of  £10^000  a-year.  It  throve  so  ill  in  Scotland,  how- 
ever, ftt  the  same  period,  that  the  government  was 
giad  to  give  a  long  lease  for  nothing  to  a  private  in- 
^vidkialf  but  it  underwent  considerable  improvement 
at  the  IftestottttioA.    It  wbs  put  under  the  care  of 


one  Kobert  Mean,  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
establish  a  number  of'  provincial  posts:  the  Privy 
Council  regulating  his  charges — any  letter  to<  Ireland 
being  charged  6tf.  Scots,  to  Glasgow  28,  Scots  (two- 
pence sterling).  Scotland  had  then  but  one  postal 
centre;  so  thr.t  all  letters  from  London  to  Glasgow 
came  by  Edinburgh,  and  were  thence  despatched  at 
such  times  as  were  convenient.  This  continued  till 
Palmer's  mail-coaches  began  to  run  in  1788;  although 
Glasgow,  when  Mean  was  postmaster,  was,  axvl  had 
been  long  before,  a  great  commercial  and  matiufactur- 
ing  town«  Mean  suffered  greatly  from  competition; 
for  wo  find  him  applying  for  warrants  against  sundry 
persons  who  carried  letters  on  foot  to  his  injury. 
This  occurred  frequently;  for  the  Council  repeatedly 
issued  proclamations  against  letters  being  carried  by 
private  persons,  between  %)lace8  where  pbst- offices 
were  established,  although  they  were  allowed  where 
there  was  no  stated  post.  The  regular  carriers  them- 
selves were  not  above  temptation,  it  being  a  common 
complaint  that  they  did  a  considerable  business  on 
their  own  account.  Mean  was  also  induced  to  regu- 
late a  post  between  Edinburgh  and  Invemoss — agoing 
and  returning  twice  h-week  to  Aberdeen,  and  once 
a -week  to  Inverness,  *wind  and  weather  serving;' 
the  letters  being  charged  for  according  to  distance — 
all  communications  so  far  north  having  hitherto  been 
very  irregularly  conducted. 

The  rates  of  charge  for  these  early  posts  were  al- 
ways high.  In  London,  however,  a  penny  local  post 
was  for  some  time  in  existence  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.«  and  was  carried  on  by  two  men,  who  ex- 
perienced great  opposition  from  the  government.  It 
was  eventually  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  conjoined 
with  the  general  post.  In  Edinburgh,  in  like  manner, 
an  eccentric  genius,  named  Peter  Williamson,  started 
a  penny  post  aboi:^  1780.  Its  success  was  so  great  that 
the  government  bought  it  up  for  a  good  sum  in  1793. 

Every  now  and  then  the  various  postmteters  were 
called  before  the  CouncU,  in  consequence  of  the  bags 
coming  in  with  the  seAls  broken;  and  occasionally 
daring  robberies  were  effected,  although,  from  the 
known  carelessness  of  the  post-boys,  property  of  any 
value  was  seldom  intrusted  to  them — ^thus  rendering 
the  booty  in '  most  cases  almost  worthless.  The  mail 
to  France,  on  the  short  distance  from  London  to  Dover, 
was  frequently  stopped — sometimes  even  before  It  got 
clear  of  the  environs  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  follow- 
ing instance,  political  motives  were  assigned  for  the 
purloining  of  the  mail-bag*} — ^Two  men,  with  masks 
on  their  faces,  stopped  the  post-boy  at  a  soUtaty  moor 
neai-  Haddington,  on  the  great  line  of  road  to  England. 
Holding  pistols  to  his  breast,  they  threatened  to  kill 
hini  if  he  did  not  instantly  deliver  up  the  bags.  There 
being  no  choice  but  to  yi^d  compliaaoe,  they  bound 
him  to  his  horse  and  then  rode  off  with  t^eir  spoih 
Two  persons  of  the  name  of  Seton  were  susjyected  of  this 
affair;  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  proceeded  to  their 
house  to  arrest  them,  but  could  not  find  them*  Assum- 
ing an  innocMt  ftppMranoe,  they  went  to  the  Sheriff^s 
house  next  morning,  to  see  why  they  were  sought  for; 
but  the  Sheriff,  after  examining  them  in  the  presence  of 
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the  post-boy,  thought  fit  to  place  them  in  confinement. 
They  were  confided  to  the  charge  of  a  bailie;  who, 
presuming  that  they  were  really  innocent  from  their 
going  willingly  to  the  Sheriff,  was  not  particularly 
strict,  and  locked  than  into  a  room  in  lus  own  house, 
leaving  them  in  charge  of  two  of  the  town-officers. 
Being  Simday,  the  officers  were,  as  usual,  required  to 
walk  before  the  magistrates  to  church;  and,  while  so 
engaged,  the  two  Setons  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  escape.  The  Privy  Council  imprisoned  the  bailie 
and  the  officers  on  the  charge  of  aiding  the  prisoners' 
escape.  One  of  the  Setons  was  caught  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  Holland,  but  ultimately  succeeded  in 
escaping  condemnation;  the  other  was  never  heard  of. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  Union  that  the  Scottish 
post  was  ever  able  to  do  more  than  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses; and  it  was  then  p^ced,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
under  the  control  of  that  of  England.  Foot-posts  to 
provincial  towns  then  began  to  give  way  to  organised 
horse-posts  throughout  most  of  the  coun^;  and  stated 

hours  for  despatch  were  r^[ulated — the  gradual  settling 
down  of  the  country,  together  with  a  rapid  increase 
of  commercial  activity,  soon  causing  a  proper  degree  of 
care  in  the  r^ulation  of  so  impor^t  a  means  as  the 
post.  The  turnpike  roads  began  also  to  be  improved, 
and  stage-coaches  to  run  on  the  leading  rout^  For 
long  tiiey  only  travelled  bv  day — as,  durinff  the  night, 
the  ruts  and  ditches  of  the  ul-made  roacu  made  the 
ionmey  perilous  fo  coaches,  endangering  life  and  limb. 
We  ffauier from  Tepys's  Diary, '  in  hia  account  of  a  jour- 
ney from  London  to  Bristol,  that '  guides'  were  neces- 
sary for  enabling  the  early  travellers  to  keep  the  ri^ht 
patn;  and  this  £ows  to  some  extent  the  bad  condition 
of  the  roads  in  those  days — ^the  interior  of  the  country 
in  many  parts  being  little  better  than  a  wilderness. 
The  sta^-coaches,  however,  for  more  than  a  century 
after  their  introduction,  were  not  used  for  the  post — 
the  letter-bags  beine  stUl  conveyed  by  boys  on  norse- 
baok,  who  teavell^  at  a  very  ordmaiy  jog-trot — 
never  hurrying  themselves,  loiterins  with  every  pas- 
sen^  they  met,  and  gossiping  wim  the  innkeepers; 
besides  the  liability  tuiey  were  tmder  of  summary 
stoppage  by  footpads  or  highwaymen,  who,  after 
plundering  the  bags  of  whatever  of  value  they  might 
contain,  would  deposit  the  remainder  in  the  nearest 
ditch.  The  progress  in  Scotland  by  way  of  stage- 
coach^ seems  to  nave  been  very  slow — ^the  communi- 
cation, for  instance,  between  Edinbureh  and  Glasgow, 
so  late  as  1749,  being  still  by  means  of  a  oovwed  cart, 
which  went  twice  a-week  from  one  city  to  the  other, 
taking  a  day  and  a-haU  to  the  journey  I  At  lenfl;th, 
in  1784,  the  first  r^^ulor  mail-coach  started  m>m 
London  to  Bristol;  and  at  this  time  letters  leaving 
the  capital  on  the  Monday  did  not  reach  Glasgow  tiS 
the  following  Sunday  evening.  But  these  ear^  mails 
never  did  attain  a  higher  speed  than  ten  miles  an 
hour — ^which  was  then  deemed  the  highest  rate  with 
which  speed  and  safety  could  be  combined;  and 
instances  were  currently  reported  of  persons  who  had 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  trom  this  rapidity  I 

The  mail-coach,  with  its  dashine  appearance  and 
its  attendants  in  scarlet  and  gold-lace,  when  at  its 
perfection,  was  an  object  of  wonder  and  exultation; 
out  tlus  again  has  been  supplanted  by  our  iron  roads 
and  their  iron  steeds — a  less  romantic  but  more  effec- 
tual method  than  any  of  the  former  plans;  and  tiie 
post  together  with  the  more  modem  tele^ph,  as 
they  now  exist,  may  be  considered  a  means  of  civiliza- 
tion only  inferior  to  the  art  of  printing,  the  stesm- 
engine,  and  the  mariner's  compass.  B. 


THE  OLD  DESK. 

I  opbm'd  a  detk  so  worn  and  old, 

It  brMthed  tmt  of  damp,  and  dost,  and  mould. 

For  Tears  it  had  lain  in  an  old*bnrean« 

Forgotten  or  bidden  long  ages  ago; 

And  tl\e  lock,  with  its  rtuted  strength,  gare  mj. 

To  tell  its  dark  secrets  to  garish  daj. 

And  letters  of  love  and  passion  there 
La7  folded  b7  with  a  wondrons  care;  . 

While  the  hand  that  had  penn'd  each  fnntic  line, 
With  the  hopes  and  the  vlBions  snch  lores  entwine, 
Was  cold  as  the  mockery  of  eyes  that  now 
Wonld  look  on  such  tales  of  love  or  woe. 

Oh,  whj  axe  these  traces  of  happiness  gone 
Left  ever  in  keeping  to  mortal  oneT 
Why  let  in  the  light  to  a  hidden  grief. 
That  ne'er  in  its  agony  sought  relief. 
By  telling  its  sorrows—so  sad,  yet  tme— 
To  the  careless  throng  or  the  trusted  fewt 

Oh !  bury  them,  bom  them.    Kerer  keep  / 
Hiese  faded  relics;  but  let  them  sleep 
In  the  calm  repose  of  a  bygone  life. 
That  sought  not  to  tell  of  its  inward  strife, 
Saye  to  the  heart  whose  life-poise  beat 
With  a  like  response.  'Twas  well;  'twas  meet 
Let  the  records  of  bygone  happiness  lie 
In  the  sacred  depths  of  past  mystery  1 

Amid  these  relics  of  Time  there  lay  ' 

Two  locks  of  hair— one  fair  as  day. 

The  other  as  dark  as  night;  and  they  dinj 

Together  as  if  new  life  they'd  bring. 

Oh  I  the  snnny  light  of  that  golden  tress 

Conld  tales  of  daric  miseiy  bow  confess, 

As  it  cnrllng  lies  in  its  beacty  there— 

Once  kiss'd  and  bless'd  with  a  trastfol  prayer. 

Bat  the  heart  that  once  beat  lies  lowly  now. 

'Neath  the  impress  of  Time  and  a  broken  vow  1 

In  a  secret  drawer  that  I  open'd  now. 
Some  withez'd  heath  lay  lank  and  low— 
A  treasured  link  of  years  ago; 
A  flower  whose  beauty,  on^  bright  and  gsj. 
Had  pass'd  like  its  owner— away  I  away  I 

A  tiny  ring,  with  its  raby  red. 

Sparkled  and  flash' d  in  its  satiny  bed. 

It  cared  not  for  Time  and  its  vanlBhing  tread. 

As  it  breathed  but  of  life,  while  its  owner  was  dead ! 

A  miniature  lay  in  Its  time-worn  case. 
Oh,  the  sweet,  sad  look  of  that  angel  face ! 
Few  summers  had  told  on  that  fair,  yonng  brow. 
Oh !  why  is  its  brightness  long-shadow'd  now? 
Oh !  where  is  the  light  of  that  fond,  loving  eye? 
Or  that  sweet  smile  of  beauty  once  hovering  nigh? 
Like  a  faint  gleam  of  heaven— Just  born  to  die ! 
Oh,  close  it  f  oh,  dose  it  I    I  cannot  look  more ! 
Oh  I  why  do  we  keep  these  sad  relics  of  yoret 

In  a  further  recess,  half -hidden  from  view. 

Was  the  sweet,  sad  sight  of  a  baby  shoe. 

All  faded  in  colour,  and  worn,  and  stain'd— 

As  if  tears  had  wash'd  out  what  of  love  remain'd; 

And  a  broken  toy.    But  who  shall  tell 

Of  that  mother's  lone  grief  by  that  baby-spell ! 

Oh,  close  the  old  desk.    I  will  never  look  more 
On  these  heaxt-breaking  relics  from  days  of  yore ! 

E.LF. 
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Chaptek  n. 

The  day  passed  happily  away.  A  fayonrable  wind  en- 
hanced the  pleasure  we  felt  in  our  recent  escape  from  the 
dangers  of  the  storm — ^the  perils  we  had  encountered  enhanced 
the  pleasure  we  felt  in  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  termination 
of  our  voyage. 

But  our  satisfaction  was  not  fated  long  to  kst.  We  were 
seated  at  supper;  we  were  talking  of  poor  Ned  Brown,  the 
qjsoond  mate,  who  had  been  washed  overboard,  when  we 
heard  the  voice  of  the  look-out  man  shouting — '  A  sail  on  the 
weather  beam!' 

Shortly  afterwards,  we  heard  him  again — '  Another  sail  on 
the  weather  quarter ! ' 

The  curiosity  regarding  even  the  smallest  incidents  which 
the  monotony  of  a  long  voyage  is  calculated  to  inspire,  caused 
us  to  hurry  our  meal  and  hasten  upon  deck.  He  sails  were 
distinctly  visible,  bearing  directly  down  on  us.  There  was  a 
thin  fog  or  rather  haze  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  had 
concealed  them  from  view;  and  they  were  now  dose  upon 
us.  One  was  a  rakish-looking  vessel  of  about  two^  hundred 
tons — ^very  low  in  the  water,  schooner-rigged,  and  painted 
green;  the  other  was  a  larger  vessel,  painted  black,  and  rigged 
as  a  brigantina 

'Cuiiotis- looking  craft!'  ezdaimed  the  captain.  'What 
can  they  be?  Do  you  know,  Cox,  I  don't  like  the  look  of 
them  at  alL' 

'  Nor  L  Give  me  the  glass  a  moment,  sir.  You  never  saw 
a  merchantman  like  that  schooner;  and  the  other  is  little 
better.' 

*  Wliat  are  they  doing  here,  I  wonder,  on  the  course  they 
are?'  said  Telford. 
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•I  can't  ftticy,*  said  Cox.  •!  don't  see  any  one 
on  the  deck  of  either.  Stop;  there  goc3  a  flag!  They 
are  Dntoh  colours,  I  think;  bnt  they  are  no  more 
Dotchcien  than  I'm  a  Huidoo.  I  fear,  sir— yes^ 
well  know  it  too  eoon.  I  may  as  well  e«t  with  it  st 
once.    Xliey're  pirates ! ' 

Tdford  gat%  •  sudden  start    *  CSoz,  it  oftn't  bet* 

*Ix  can  be,  8ir>  «Bd  it  wiM  bet  «nd,  what's  more, 
])ef ore  dalk  tk«  Roeacie,  het  crew,  and  her  cargo  are 
theirs.  We  have  one  chance,  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
ttyng— ^oTttft  f*  it.  ne  A^  l^as  never  mudi  oC  * 
cUppif,  And  die  isn't  in  the  best  condition  now;  bnt 
if  we  oofsid  keep  idesr  of  thc«&  till  night,  we  might 
giy«  tMn  ll^  rilp.  Bnt  I  fear  it  is  hardly  Kt>Hii 
trying— they  wOl  be  down  on  ns  in  no  tim&' 

« Bat w« wild tr3r it| thoQgh,' said T«lfofd.  'Andifl 
that  doesnt  dO|  well  fight  in  it;  and,  if  we  iltt  tSkeB, 
well  die  game.    All  hands*  aike  salir 

The  crew  obeyed  with  sn  alacrity  which  showed 
that  they,  too,  had  their  suspicions  of  the  strange 
craft  The  studding-sail  booms  were  run  .out,  and  the 
sails  set,  and  away  we  sdudded. 

But  still  they  gained  on  us;  for  that  they  were 
pursuing  us  was  now  oTident.  Onr  masts  creaked 
and  groaned  with  the  weight  of  canvas;  two  of  our 
back-stays  snapped  with  the  strain;  and  a  large  sea 
taking  us,  our  f  oretopgallantmast  broke  witb  the  jerk, 
and  Ml  upon  the  deck. 

A  shot  now  came  booming  along  from  the  brigan- 
tine—falling  short  of  us,  howerer,  astern.  Hie  Dutch 
flag  was  lo¥rered;  another  was  seen  running  up  to  the 
peak;  it  blew  out — ^it  was  the  Bhick  Flag!  Our  fears 
were  then  bnt  too  well  grounded— ^they  were  pirates  I 
I  thought  of  Flora;  the  fearful  fate  which  awaited 
her— the  fearful  fate  which  awaited  us  all — ^if  we 
fell  into  their  hands.  I  went  below.  She  still  slept. 
Exhausted  by  the  anxieties  of  the  previous  night, 
she  had  lain  asleep  on  a  sofa  in  the  cabin  the  whole 
afternoon.    How  lovely  she  looked!    She  half -opened 

her  eyes,  and  murmured  my  name.  Oh  I  to  think 

but  I  oould  not  bear  the  thought. 

I  wont  to  my  cabin;  and,  taking  my  pistols  from 
thttr  ease,  I  loaded  them  carefully.  Selecting  a 
cutiass  from  among  those  which  were  ranged  along 
the  beams,  I  strapped  it  round  my  waist,  and  stnek 
my  pistols  in  the  belt  One  look  at  Flora,  and  I  went 
on  deck.  The  crew  were  mustered  in  the  waist  of 
the  nkdp.  Several  of  them  had  already  anned  them- 
selves with  the  muskets,  pikes,  and  catlasses  whidii 
had  been  ranged  round  the  inside  of  the  companion; 
while,  among  the  rest,  the  captain  was  distributing 
Sims  and  ammunition  from  an  old  ann-chest  which 
had  been  brought  up  from  below. 

Anxious  looks  were  turned  to  windward.  They 
had  visibly  gained  on  us;  but  night  was  drawing  on, 
and«  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  it  promised  to 
be  dark.  The  wreck  of  the  foretopgaUantmast  had 
been  cleared;  and  the  ship  still  made  good  way. 

'Now,  men,'  said  the  captain,  'I  have  told  you 

•what  those  craft  after  us  are;  and  you  know  what 

that  means — you  know  what  you  have  to  expect. 

Kone  of  you,  I  dare  say,  ever  saw  any  one  walking  the 


plank.  Neitiier  did  I;  but  Itd  have  all  heard  plenig 
about  it,  and  t  f  e^  Sotse  t)f  ns  may  kno\#  what  it  i 
before  long:  We  may,  however,  keep  clear  of  t^en 
till  night,  and  then  ws  majr  gel  (^  in  the  dark  I 
they  overtake  ns,  yoa  know  as  well  as  t  do  ths 
we  haven't  muck  chance  SgSlnSt  so  manjr  as  thes 
fellows  wlQ  have  on  board;  bnt  wo  majr  beat  then 
off  for  all  that  If  we  fail-— look  for  ffiercy  frtm  \k 
sbarksl  Kow,  men,gotoyonffttatloni;ftndremaQbe 
that  every  one  of  those  wrttches  yon  bring  doirs  is 
bloody  ffiXirderer  t)ut  of  the  worlds  Fight  to  the  lu 
man-— the  dash  c€  a  pistol  t>r  the  stroke  dt  a  cstlafl 
any  day  befbre  a  slippsnry  plsnH  s^d  «  watery  ehfend 

Eaeh  man  Irettt  ^ienUy  to  his  poslk  Hie  two  ma] 
caiTonades,  which  we  had  as  signal  guns,  were  m 
ont  Hie  men  loaded  i^fk  mudkets,  stripped  then 
SelvSs  to  tl^  waist,  And  b<nind  tllefr  handkerchid 
round  their  brows— the  knit  hli)#  sad  oompresse 
lip  telling  the  nature  df  IhA  f ssliltgs  which  siim 
within  their  breasts. 

Still  the  pirates  gsined  On  usi  Ws  would  soon  I 
within  range  of  their  guns.  AU  hope  of  escape  teemi 
now  to  be  gone.  I  went  below  to  wsksb  Hora.  81 
must  soon  know  the  WdMi  and  t  willMd  that  si 
might  have  a  gentler  nwaksaing  thsA  the  noise  of  tl 
firing  when  it  began. 

'Flora!'  I  whispered. 

*Whatisit,-Fred?  Where  are  weT  tthasntcod 
on  to  blow  again,  has  it?  Ka  I  fed  it  quite  dil^rd 
from  what  it  was,  though  the  ship  ddes  roll  a  god 
deal.  You  gave  me  suoh  h  start!  But  what  is  tl 
matter?  You  look  so  wild;  and-*-piStols^why— whi 
is  the  matter?' 

'Flora!  a  terrible  fate  ttWaits  ns.  t  care  notfi 
myself;  but  when  I  think  <A  you,  it  drives  me  mw 
Oh,  why  did  the  storm  abate?— why  <lid  it  not  drii 
us  to  the  bottom?* 

'What  is  it,  Fred?  t  know  of  nothing  that  ^ 
warrant  you  behaving  in  that  way.  Yestetday  j< 
hardly  seemed  even  io  care  when  we  were  threat^ 
with  all  but  certain  deathf  and  what  oould  be  woij 
than  that?  and  now  you  are  like  a  madman!' 

'But  this  is  worse  than  death— worse  than  U 
thousand  deaths  I  Then  we  wonld  have  perished  i 
eaoh  other's  arms;  now  they  will  tear  nS  asunder;  U 
yon— 0  Floral*  I  threw  myself  down  in  an  i^ 
of  despair. 

The  loud  boom  of  a  gnn  roused  me.  'Then  vt 
a  orash  as  of  a  breaking  spar,  the  loud  flapping  of 
sail;  and  something  fell  heavily  on  the  deck.  I  stait^ 
np,  drew  my  pistols  from  my  belt,  and  mshod  to  ^ 
companion-ladder.     Flora  caught  me  by  the  ann— 

'  What  is  it,  Fred?    That  noiso— what  was  it?' 

'Pirates!    They  are  onus.    Let  me  go!' 

She  did  not  speak.  H«^  gnurp  tightened  on  n 
arm;  she  gave  a  slight  start,  and  tiiat  was  alL  H( 
composure  wrought  like  a  spell  on  me— I  was  call 
in  a  moment 

'Fred!  give  me  those  jnstols.' 

'  Why— what,  Floral  what  do  yon  want  them  fori 

'  To  defend  myself;  and  for  another  pnzpose,  if  « 
arotsken.* 
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'  What  do  you  mean,  Flora?' 
"They  will  do  for  myself.    It  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
ear— it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  think  of;  but^  if  we  are 
•J:ea,IwiIldoit' 

'  Flora!  floral  It  ia  iudced  a  fearful  thing  to  say. 
I  viQ  not— I  cannot  give  them  to  yoii.' 

Theo  you  will  not  give  me  the  means  of  defend- 
laz myself— K>f  defending  myself  against  these  men! 
<'!Te  them  to  me,  Fred !  yoa  can  get  others.*  She 
i'xk  them  from  my  reluctant  hands.  '  I  vnH  not  go 
en  deck;  I  wiU  stay  here  and  defend  the  door.' 

Th«  roar  of  discharging  guns  told  that  the  pirates 
.lad  poured  a  broadside  into  ns;  an  J  the  crashing  of 
.:r  timbers  and  the  sound  of  a  falling  spar  told  that 
i:  hd  taken  effect.  A  loud  cheer  s^it  the  blood 
i  rz^g  to  my  heart;  it  sounded  close  aboard  of  us. 
I  'Irv  my  cutlass,  and  rushed  on  deck.  The  larger 
I  :i  the  two  vessels  wafi  close  upon  us;  the  schooner 
Tii  farUier  to  'vdndward,  but  she  was  rapidly  coming 
'P-  Oa  board  the  brigantine  I  could  discern  the  dark 
iim  of  the  pirates  as  they  loaded  their  ffina — the 
ff/Qipicaons  ^nre  being  a  tall  man,  apparently  their 
&i3iQiiider,  in  a  large  boat- cloak  and  a  Spanish 
ssabrero,  who  stood  on  the  poop  carelessly  smoking 
\  *■  car— his  seeming  nonchalsnce  forming  a  strange 
I  ;>  :::nd  to  the  scene  suround  him. 

^'.  ^ischaiged  oar  carronades.  They  had  been  well 

I   I^'-. I  The  shot  swept  their  deck.  Again  we  loaded; 

I   '-.Ta  vi  tired.     There  was  a  bustle  and  hurrying 

,  ^^^Jiot  deck.  Their  captain  stamped  his  foot;  and, 

I    '-^tia^someihing  to  his  crew,  jumped  from  the  poop. 

-L2»t  immediately  afterwards,  &ey  hauled  their 

^  i  aad  poured  a  broadside  iato  ns.  Several  of  our 

'&s  wen  wounded.     We  carried  them  to  the  fore- 

;^e;  bat  no  one  waited  to  atlend  them— our  own 

'  *^  vu  too  imminent,  and  our  numbers  were  too  few 

' ;  tJut  The  brigantine  was  now  within  mnsket-shot 

;'*  li—her  rigging  swarming  w^  men,  who  galled  us 

'7J^  fire.  mTo  loaded  our  gaaa  with  musket  balls, 

♦^■1  fired  Several  of  them  felT  from  the  rigging — some 

;  t}wm  into  the  sea^     Our  men  tried  to  raise  a  cheer, 

'tt  it  died  away  upon  their  Kps. 

The  pirates  ceased  firing — ^ihe^  were  preparing  to 

t  ipd  11%.  Again  they  hauled  their  wind,  and  poured 

:^  ^itoadside  into  ns,  breaking  our  maintopmast  at  the 

->  Onr  way  was  loBt    They  were  un«fer  our  stCm. 

/^ir  gra^^hng-iroiM  eaught  us.  like  a  breaking  wave 

''-  y  ruahed  over  our  buMarks. 

I  have  an  indistiibct  recollection  of  standing  before 
'-n  companion -hatch  fichting,  till  I  was  knocked 
'•-*^  litan  behind  by  a  blow  from  a  handspike.  The 
•'  ^  is  confused  in  my  memory — ^the  flashing  of  pistols 
-'iue  Reaming  of  cutlasses — ihe  yeUs  of  the  pirates — 
' « iaint  cheers  of  our  men — the  cries  6f  the  wounded 

-  the  groans  of  the  dyiAg— the  smoke,  the  blood,  and 

-ciia! 

I  remember,  as  in  a  terrible  nightmare,  tfying  to 
^«  myself  from  the  pool  of  bkM)d  in  which  I  lay.  -I 
'-f  than  draggiiig  Flora  from  below.  She  was  deadly 
r-:^;  her  arms  were  bare;  he^  dress  bune  torn  around 
•;^.  She  struggled  with  them.  1  tried  to  rise,  but 
^"-i  back  on  the  deck.  I  looked  around  fox*  some  of 
^JJ  mca  to  aid  kcr;  but  there  were  none.  The  pirate 
"<uin  hdd  her  by  the  wrist.  There  was  a  pistol- 
*''»*^;  he  fell  beside  me— dead!  They  hurried  her 
'"^J-  She  cast  a  wild  look  roundL  I  hoard  a  piercing 
^^^^;— and  swsoaed  away  I 

(To  be  MttiaiMd.) 


BOPULAR  SONGS  OP  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

No.  n.— DUNCAN  BAN  MACINTySE. 

'OoiBB  Cheathaiob'  was  composed  by  Duncan  Ban( 
Mactntyre  when  in  his  prime.  It  was  published  in  tbo 
first  ei^tlon  of  his  poems,  which  were  taken  doWn  by  a. 
oiergiyman,  to  the  poet's  own  dictation,  in  the  year  1768. 
Dimcan  Ban  was  then  forty-four  years  of  age.  He  lived 
for  tlbirty-oi^e  years  afterwards,  never -very  far  from  the 
scenes  in  .which  he  took  so  much  delight— of  which  Ben- 
Dorain  was  the  centre,  with  Coire  Cheathaieh  on  the  one 
side  of  it,  and  Glenorchy,  his  birth-place,  on  the  other. 
For  six  of  these  years  he  served  in  the  ^reada]han^  Fen* 
cibles— holding  i^  rank  of  sergeant,  but  not  considered  a 
very  enthusiastn  soldier.  Then,  on  the  disbanding  of  that 
regiment  in  the  year  1799,  when  he  was  75  years  old,  ho 
was  provided  by  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  at  his  own  par- 
ticular request,  with  a  place  in  I3ie  City  Guard  of  Sdin- 
bur^.  iThis  body  seems  to  have  been  tfife  object  of  mingled 
fear  and  ridicule.  In  his  poem,  '  Leith  Races,'  Ferguson, 
'  the  bauld  and  dee,*  as  Bums  oalls  him,  speaks  of  the 
poor  old  Highlanders  who  formed  it  with  as  mtioh  bitter* 
ness  as  humour: 

'  Their  stamps,  erst  ti8*d  to  fllipegs. 

Are  dight  in  spatterdashes, 
tMiaae  barkeut  hides  scarce  fend  their  ^ogs 
Frae  itett  an*  weary  plashed 

'       O*  dirt  that  day  f 

"  Cotne,  haf 0  a  care  (the  captaUi  Crte^, 

On  giins  your  basrnets  thraw; 
Now  mind  your  manuaLexerelae, 

Avl  march  down  raw  by  raw." 
And  as  they  march  he'U  ^owr  about— 

Tent  a*  their  cuts  and  sears; 
'Mang  them  fell  mony  a  gausy  snout 

Has  gnSht  lU  blrth*day  wars, 

Wr  blade  that  day  ( 

Het  nanesel  mann  be  earefn*  now; 

Nor  mann  she  be  misleard. 
Sin'  Baxter  lads  hae  seal'd  a  vow 
*  To  skelp  an'  doat  the  Oaard. 

Tm  sore  Aold  BeeUe  kens  oT  nans 

That  woa'd  be  sorry  at  It; 
The'  th^  flhoa'd  dearly  pay  the  kane. 
An'  get  their  tails  weel  sautit. 

An'  sair  tMr  days  I* 

'Duncan  Ban  of  the  Songs'  served  with  tliis  corps  for 
seven  years.  Ferguson  surely  had  no  idea  that  a  poet 
so  sweet  was  to  be  included  in  tl^  number  of  those  men 
for  whom  he  desired  so  little  good.  He  would  have 
wished,  it  is  to  be  h6pied,  a  better  fkte  for  hoi  musical 
brother  than  the  te^er  mercies  o^  the  Bsfzter  lads,  if  he 
had. 

In  a  short  account  of  Dtmean  Bon's  Iife,>  prefixed  to  the 
last  edition  (1859)  of  his  works,  it  is  saidt— '  He  remained 
hi  the  City  Guard  tiU  about  the  year  1806;  being  then 
enabled— by  means  of  his  little  savings  and  the  profits 
of  the  third  edition  of  his  poems,  published  in  1804— to 
subsist  in  comparative  comfort  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  about  the  14th  of  May  1^12,  aged  88 
years.  The  precise  day  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain; but  the  records  of  the  Greyfriars'  Buxying'groand, 
Edinburgh — where  his  remains  wore  laid— fix  the  date  of 
his  interment  on  the  19th/' 

At  this  time,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  hi  the  first  blaze  of 
his  reputation;  and  the  Bdin^ursfk  lUvitw  was  absorbing 
all  the  Whig  talent  of  the  kingdom.    Its  editor  knew  a 
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great  deal,  and  waa  quick  and  dever;  but  he  did  not  know 
that— in  the  very  city  where  he  liTcd,  and  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  aoene  of  many  of  his  triumphs— on 
the  19th  of  May  1812,  in  the  Oreyfrian*  Burying-ground, 
were  laid  the  mortal  remains  of  a  poor  old  man,  who  had 
been  visited,  away  among  the  distant  Highland  hills,  with 
a  gleam  of  *  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore;'  and 
who,  without  knowing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  song 
some  strains  which  have  lived  thus  far,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  willingly  let  die— at  least  whilst  a  tongue  can  speak 
the  venerable  language  they  have  moulded  into  suoh  art- 
less melody,  or  a  Scottish  eye  remains  to  look  on  Coire 
Cheathaich. 

This  singular  genius  carried  the  same  gifts  with  him 
to  Edinburgh  whid^  had  distinyilihed  him  amid  his  own 
moors  and  hunting  hills.  A  song  which  he  composed, 
called  'The  Praise  of  Dunedin,'  shows  the  qualities  of 
minute  observation  and  felicitous  expression  which  he 
displayed  with  such  effect  in  '  Ooire  Cheathaich.'  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  much  poetxy— not  much  to  stir  the  feel- 
ings or  exalt  tiie  imagination— in  that  song;  but  it  has 
got  a  simplicity  and  quaintness  which  are  at  least  amus- 
ing. Br.  Johnson  was  highly  pleased  with  the  aocount 
of  a  St.  Kild*  man's  visit  to  Glasgow,  espedally  that  pari 
where  the  man  takes  the  Cathedral  for  a  great  cave.  The 
impremon  which  Edinburgh  made  on  the  shrewd-eyed 
bard  we  are  now  engaged  upon  is  not  without  its  attractioa 
also— when  ho^speaks  of  the  well-bom  gentlemen,  witii 
thdr  powdered  hair  and  wigs;  or  of  the  pretty  ladies, 
with  their  stays  and  patches,  their  ribbons  and  high- 
heded  shoes;  or  of  any  other  subject.  To  leam  the  mode 
in  which  a  fresh  unsophisticated  mind  looks  on  things  we 
are  perfectly  familiar  with,  and  to  know  the  associations 
with  which  it  involuntarily  links  them,  is  to  every  in- 
telligent thinker  a  peculiarly  diarming  stndy.  With  this 
view,  the  song  of  '  Dunedin,'  1^  Duncan  Ban,  ii  now 
offered: — 

Tis  a  great  town  Dunedin* 

It  charmed  me  to  be  there; 
A  broad  and  hospitable  plaoB^ 

And  pleasant  ererywhera. 
With  a  garrison— «  batterj^ 

A  rampart  tight  and  good— i 
A  Castle— and  great  houses 

Where  camps  right  often  stood. 

A  Boyal  camp  stood  often  here; 

And  beautiful  'twould  be^ 
With  troops  of  honemen  plentlftH 

To  gnardlt  faithfully; 
And  every  one  so  disdpUned 

In  every  art  of  war— 
Before  you  got  a  rank  like  thsliB 

Ton  might  seardi  near  and  fsi; 

Here's  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Who^i  polish'd  and  well-bred; 
Wears  powder  plastefd  on  his  hair 

To  the  crown  of  Ids  head; 
With  folds  and  i^aits,  and  many  eai]% 

Well  woven,  overspread; 
And,  on  the  top,  a  bunch  Uke  silk 

When  the  card  has  smooth'd  its  tfafwdl 

Ihere's  many  a  noble  lady 

A  poor  man  here  may  meel^ 
In  gown  of  iilk  and  satin 

That  sweeps  dong  the  street; 
And  every  pretty  thing  wean  stayi^ 

To  keep  her  stralfl^t  and  spare; 
And  beauty-spots  on  her  fair  fsoe^ 

To  make  her  stUl  more  rare. 


Each  one,  as  wdl  becomes  her, 

Pol  te  among  the  rest; 
And  proud,  and  rich,  and  rlbbonjp. 

And  round,  and  gaily  dress' d. 
The  clothes  on  the  young  maiden^ 

Just  showing  to  your  eye 
A  strong  and  pointed  well-made  ahoo^ 

I  thought  ito  hed  too  high. 

When  I  went  to  the  Abbey* 

It  W0S  a  noble  sight 
To  see  the  kings  in  order. 

From  King  Fergus,  as  wu  right; 
But  now,  since  thej^are  gone  from  n^ 

Our  Alba  wants  the  crown — 
No  wonder,  then,  her  once  gsj  Oonrt 

Is  Uke  a  desert  grown. 

There  is  a  lantern  made  of  glssi^ 

And  a  candle  in  each  place, 
That  yidds  a  U^t  to  every  eye      ' 

Around  a  little.spaoe. 
Nor  less  a  cause  of  pleasure 

Are  the  instruments  they  play. 
Thai  give  a  sweeter  music  * 

Than  the  cndcoo  does  in  Msj. 

A  stately  sound  the  coadies  make. 

With  thdr  trotting  and  their  whir; 
The  hard-hoofd,  smooth-paced  horses 

They  dways  keep  a-stir— 
Ihey  frisk  and  raise  their  heads  on  hl^ 

In  their  spirited  career: 
Not  sudi  our  lieather  pasturei^ 

Or  the  wild  moorlands  rear. 

In  the  dose  of  the  Parliament, 

There  the  same  horse  is  shown. 
Still  standing  where  he  used  to  stan^ 

On  the  bare  way  of  stone. 
They've  bridled  him  and  saddled  him, 

And  set  the  King  thereon. 
Whose  was  the  right  of  all  these  realnu^ 

Though  they've  banish'd  far  his  son. 

The  great  House  of  the  Parliament 

Is  worthy  a  good  view; 
There  reasonable  gentlemen 

Ddlver  Judgments  true. 
They  have  a  power  given  them 

Will  last  them  many  a  day— 
To  hang  the  faulty  up  on  high. 

And  let  the  good  away. 

And  here  a  Heding-house  I  eefl^ 

Where  the  best  leeches  go; 
And  cure  each  kind  of  suffering 

That  Umb  and  body  know. 
The  man  who  is  in  want  of  heattl^ 

Whom  leeches  long  attend. 
Here  is  the  place  for  him  to  corner 

And  keep  him  fh>m  his  end. 

Dunedin  ii  a  bonny  place 

In  tur  more  ways  than  cine— 
A  town  that  must  not  yldd  to  it 

In  this  whole  realm  is  none. 
Bo  many  gentlemen  are  then^ 

Of  tribute-raising  lin»— 
ICen  who  may  daily  quench  their  tUnt 

With  the  good  Spanish  wine. 

Though  great  and  long  the  distance 

ynm  Glasgow  unto  Perth, 
Yet  am  I  sure,  dthough  I  saw 
.  Bach  mansion  there  <rf  wortl^ 
I  could  see  none  more  charming 

Than  the  Abbey  or  the  Bank; 
Or  houses  rich  and  laige^  whose 

Hlght  be  of  kingly  rank. 
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Itfraqoenf^  {Muns  one  to  notice  fhe  trifles  which  often 
cnp7  the  ndod;  the  silly  little  inddente  which  move 
ds  Iievt;  and  the  poor  chit-ehat  which  frequently  forms 
1^  ooBTemtiaD  of  fu*  too  many  of  those  whose  lirei  are 
fund  away  from  great  towns.  Yet  the  blue  sky  bends 
vm  all;  sad  the  kind  earth  spreads  its  broad  bosom 
Vbn  tbem;  and  perhaps  there  is  a  great,  rough,  roaring 
oeaa  sear  them,  which  ever  fills  the  air  they  breathe 
r.l  tiut  immeasurably  greater  than  organ  melody  wluch 
^m  is  only  One  Hand  can  play.  There  are  millions 
d  ^2Bgi  in  the  eounlry  which  ought,  one  would  thiik, 
to  derate  humanity;  and  which  seem  scarcely  to  be 
■0  UiAight  of  by  many  of  its  habitual  resideots. 
It  B  to  be  feared  that  we  have  more  than  one  rural 
otoct,  at  this  very  day,  into  which  new  ideas  have  not 
ctand  ai  old  feelings  and  fine  fancies  have  been  dying 
sL  The  oovntry,  on  the  whole,  must  have  been  far 
■■la  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  now.  Then  there 
vu  swwthmg  stirring  in  it,  which  was  felt  to  be  worth 
bic^iod  worth  dSying  for,  and  which  might  knock  at  a 
■a's  door  and  summon  him  at  any  moment  to  be  up  and 
dn^  life  and  death  were  calling  him.  Then,  too,  there 
*n  old  enstoma  which  were  cordially  honoured,  and 
mm  bdiefB  which  were  entertained  with  genuine  awe 
Bi  feu:  Tho  ooontry  offers  much  less  chance  than 
^tsaof  tat  so  tnia  a  love,  so  unaffected  a  devotion,  so 
?» » aeniiment,  as  those  which  lived  in  the  poetic 
W  sf  Doncaa  Ban — now  starting  up  in  a  poor  man's 
^ad  working  themselves  into  external  life,  to  form 
*  li^Bt  and  •  lasting  possesnon  through  generations 

iicielfiah  love,  a  true  devotion,  and  pure  sentiments, 
aaae  any  sort  of  life — especially  when  they  are  united 
viaaething  of  an  intellectual  turn.  Such  love  and 
*n:tsi,  and  suoh  pure  sentiments,  appear  to  be  very 
lutihllj  manifested  in  that  song  of  Duncan  Ban's,  called 
'^lait  Faiewell  to  the  Hills.'  In  it  there  is,  at  the 
Ase  ^  ft  lort  of  intellectual  pensiveness  which  is  veiy 

Afser  an  ahaenoe  of  some  years,  the  Poet  visits  the 

■>^ti  of  hit  youth  and  vigorous  manhood.    He  spends 

kvkkday  in  traversing  Ben-Dorain,  near  which  he  was 

va;  OB  vfaich  he  had  a  thousand  times  hxmted  the  deer 

nivaadend  pleasantly,  feeding  his  thoughts  with  music 

hkca  from  the  bards  of  other  days,  with  whose  works  his 

^  ^^  wen  stored,  or  drawn  from  the  sweet  unpre- 

^Kif  fountain  of  his  own  inspiration.    On  this  occasion 

*^pQied  a  song,  the  most  pathetic  and  touching  of  his 

^?<^tio&t;  indeed,  a  really  beautiful  and  graceful  poem 

*  --  Wt  it  This  song  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account 

^tiithu&ble  condition  of  its  author,  whose  total  want 

'c^taon  did  not  prevent  his  feelings  and  reflections 

^  bebg  attractive,  nor  his  expression  of  them  from 

^  dojoeat  aai.  delicate;  it  is  interesting,  also,  when 

*■  3«ader  the  great  age  of  this  poor  man  at  the  date  of 

^  swpontioo,  Idth  Sept.  1802.    Duncan  Ban  was  then 

^«tfi  old.   Tory  few  poets  have  lived  to  that  age. 

1^  Sever  have  composed  any  of  their  best  poetry  so 

^'9 life.   There  is  a  sadness  even  in  the  title  of  this 

•Qttof  {admg  yean,  *The  Last  FareweU  to  the  Hills.' 

*^  the  odIj  one,  I  tldnk,  of  Duncan  Ban's  poems  *which 

PtocawWlyiaed. 

^HE  LAST  FABEWEZX  TO  TH£  HUXS. 
Ben-Doiain  I  saw  yesterday, 

And  trod  its  gozges  gray; 
KMh  weQ  known  hill  I  looked  along— 
laeh  gles  and  grassy  way. 


Ah  I  'twas  a  Joyous  thing  of  jore 

To  tread  that  mountain  high, 
ikS  the  sun  rose  o'er  the  morning  hoar. 

And  tiie  deer  were  belling  bj  1 

!nie  pride  with  which  they'd  sweep  away— 

How  charming  and  how  gay  I 
While  fawn  and  doe,  they  heedless  stay'd 

Near  the  fresh  fount  to  play. 
I  heard  the  red  deer  bellogr  round-* 

The  black  cock,  red  cock  crow; 
I  think  than  these  no  sweeter  sound 

Can  morning  ever  know  I 

Then  oheerinlly  Td  dash  away 

The.many  brakes  to  roam; 
I  sought  them  with  the  peep  of  day— 

"Twas  late  ere  I  went  home. 
The  breath  bf  those  great  mountains    « 

Was  health  and  strength  to  me; 
A  draught  from  their  fresh  f ountaina-* 

What  real  life  'twould  be  1 

At  times  rd  spend  a  Uttle  while 

In  some  lone  shieling  near, 
With  sport  and  mirth,  and  laugh  and  smfls^ 

And  woman's  kindness  dear. 
Alas!  'twas  not  in  Nature's  power 

That  such  blithe  Joy  should  last- 
Too  swiftly  came  the  parting  hour; 

I  sigh'd,  and  onward  pass'd. 

And  now  old  age  has  struck  me  sore 
With  ito  long  Ungering  blight; 

Ky  teeth  are  fresh  and  sound  no  more- 
Alas!  my  fading  alght. 

1  could  not  now  give  eager  heed 
-  If  the  chase  should  cheer  the  day; 

Whatever  now  should  be  my  need, 
I  could  not  haste  away. 

Yet  though  my  hair  be  hoary  whiter 

My  whiskers  thin  and  gray— - 
My  dogs  pursued  the  headlong  fli^t 

Of  proud  stags  many  a  day— 
I  ween  the  chase  still  charms  my  heart; 

But*  if  it  swept  this  heath. 
I  could  not  do  my  wonted  part 

With  this  renanant  of  my  breath. 

How  ill.  m  could  I  drive  it  now— 

As  once  I  used  to  do— 
O'er  glen  and  dell,  and  mountain  brow. 

Bough  stream,  wet  mosses  through. 
Ill  could  I  Join  a  social  throng; 

And  share  their  autunm  cheer; 
111  could  I  sing  a  pleasant  song 

At  falling  of  the  year. 

Twas  then  the  spring-time  of  my  days— 

A  thoughtless  time  indeed; 
TIS  only  our  good  hap  always 

Supplies  our  every  need. 
In  that  belief  content  I  live^ 

Though  far  from  rich  I  be; 
For  George's*  daughter,  she  will  give 

My  meat  and  drink  to  me. 

And,  yesterday,  I  trod  yon  moor; 

Qpw  numy  a  thought  it  moved! 
The  friends  I  walk'd  with  there  of  yore— 

When  were  those  friends  I  loved? 

•  'George's  daughter'  was  the  musket  which  Doacan  Ban 
carried,  in  King  George's  name,  as  a  member  of  the  City  Guard. 
The  gnu  which  he  had  used  among  the  hills  he  oaUed  <Nio 
Coiseam."  or  '  Colseam's  daughter.'  It  affords  a  singuUr  iUns- 
tration  of  the  unassuming  simplicity  of  his  character,  to  be  told 
that  the  situation  of  which  he  speaks  so  contentedly  was  worth 
only  sixpence  a-day. 
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I  look'd  And  look'd;  «iid  «h«ep,  sh«ep  stUl, 

Were  aU  thfti  I  could  see. 
A  duuifo  had  ttraok  the  rerj  hJU/ 

O  worldl  deceiving  me.  '    ' 

Wlien  I  turn'd  ronnd  from  elde  to  side^ 

Ob,  de*rl  I  felt  not  gay^- 
^0  heathens  bloom,  the  greenwoodT 8  ptUi9, 

TUe  old  men  were  awaj. 
There  was  not  left  one  antlfBi'd  atag^ 

There  was  ndl  left  a  roe; 
No  bird  to  fill  the  hunter's  bag^ 

These  old  things  all  mii»t  go. 

Then,  wild  heath-foreits,  fare-yon-wclll 

Ye  wonderful  bright  blUat 
Farewell,  sweet  spring  and  gnumjr  delll 

Farewell,  ye  running  rllUJ 
Farewell,  vast  desertsl  mountains  gnusdl 

With  peaks  the  clouds  that  aeverl 
Scenes  of  past  pleasure,  pure  and  blanA 

Farewelll  farewell  for  ever! 

Sept.  U,  1802. 

Duncan  Ban  lived  for  ten  yean  after  tbis;  Imt  be  did 
not,  so  for  as  I  know,  ever  visit  the  bills  again.  It  oaght 
to  be  mentioned  that  be  is  the  author  of  wfaat  is  generally 
considered  the  finest  love  song  in  the  Gaelic  langoage — 
*  Mhairi  Bhan  Og  V  or  *  Fair  Young  Mary  I '  It  is  quite  eha- 
racteristic  of  the  man  that  tbia  song,  wbiah  is  figtll  of  love 
and  affection,  was  composed  not  for  bis  sweetheart,  bat 
for  bis  wife.  .  TiBOnm  Pattisov. 


THE  CHATEAU  DE  YILLEMAIL 

It  Is  now  many  years  since  dnuunstanoes  required  our 
family— consisting  of  my  fiatber,  my  two  sistets,  and  my- 
self—to xeside  for  a  oonsideraUe  period  in  France.  We 
became,  daring  the  latter  part  of  that  time^  the  tenants 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Yillemar,  the  only  remaining  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Vend^an  noblesse, 
whose  estates  had  been  situated  in  the  *  Socage  '—a  part 
of  France  famUiar  to  the  readers  of  Madame  de  la  Bocbe- 
jaquelein's  touching  and  interesting  history.  The  Chateau 
de  Yillemar  was  all  that  now  remained  to  the  grandniece 
oi  its  last  occupant;  and,  in  one  wing  of  the  ancient  and 
dilapidated  building,  she  was  willing  to  give  that  accom- 
modation to  foreigners  which  she  would  have  refused  to 
any  of  her  compatriots.  The  Chateau  consisted  of  a  centre 
with  two  wings,  and  was  built  more  in  the  Italian  than  in 
the  French  style  of  arcbiteoture.  Of  the  gardens  and  ter- 
races there  remained  hardly  any  trace— the  Revolutionary 
tempest  had  swept  over  them  with, too  desolating  effect. 
The  trees,  which  nearly  suxxounded  it,  exduded  with  their 
wall  of  foliage  almost  any  view  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try; their  swinging  brsDobes  darkened  the  windows,  and 
beneath  their  shade  the  dank  grass  grew  high;  while  the 
sunless  walls  of  the  bouse  were  covered  with  the  lichens 
and  green  mosses  which  delight  in  such  situations.  The  left 
wing  of  the  mansion  alone  was  divided  by  a  considerable 
space  from  the  enclosing  wood;  which  space  was  bounded 
by  a  lofty  hedge  of  closely-clipped  yew— the  sole  remain- 
ing evidence  (with  the  exception  of  a  little  kitchen 
garden)  of  former  horticultural  glories.  The  household 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Yillemar  consisted  of  herself;  an  old 
retainer,  who  united  in  himself  all  the  ofi^ces  of  a  staff  of 
mon'servants;  and  bis  daughter  Marie,  who  was  the  at- 
tendant, and,  in  a  bumble  way,  the  companion  of  the 
lady  of  the  nsansion.  They  occupied  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  main  house,  which  were  entered  by  what  had  been 
tho  grand  front;  but  was  now  a  neglected^  grass-grown 


vptJ».  The  Uft  wiqg,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  appei 
entirely  deserted.  To  the  rigjht  one— our  abode -ac 
was  gained  i>y  a  aepsrate  4ow,  epeoing  from  a  si 
paved  court-yard  at  fixe  back*  MademoiseUe  herself 
not  certainly  convey  the  idea  of  a  pejrsooage  reprcaeo 
an  andent  line  of  noUes.    Her  sxedical  atteDdant- 

physician  of  Y ,  who  bad  first  suggested  oar  aj 

cation  to  her— informed  us  that  her  grandfather, 
brother  of  the  last  Count,  had  been  an  'emigr^;' 
her  father  hod  bought  ber  up  in  very  iredyiced  circ 
stances;  and  that  it  was  noi  until  coo^paratlvely  lat 
life  that,  quitting  Paris  after  bis  death,  she  bad  taksi 
her  abode  at  the  Chateau.  She  appeared  to  me  a  wo 
of  about  forty -five— tall,  slender,  and  Utbe  (n  figure;  i 
very  blaick  hair;  dark,  brillia^,  piercing  eyes;  and 
Hps  of  remarkable  redness.  The  dress  was  always  1 
«*any  colour  about  it  being  invariably  some  shad 
crimson  or  scarle^.  She  seemed  to  be  more  occupied  t 
her  manage,  and  the  conduct  of  her  business  affairs,  t 
with  a&y  other  subjects;  though  an  occasional  flai 
pride,  or  expression  of  bitterness,  revealed  her  ooaad 
ness  of  what  she  might  bav9  been,  iu  paiaf  ul  oontru 
wfaat  she  was.  , 

I  can  still  picture  to  myself  the  bright  autumnal  a 
noon  when,  with  our  effeets— not  a  very  bulky  load 
ibe  two  couiitry  carta  which  oonveyed  tbem— we  an 
at  Yillem^.  Pierre,  the  old  factotum  of  the  man 
received  us  in  the  first  place,  and  conducted  the  men 
their  carts  to  the  entrance  of  our  abode;  and,  after  | 
departure.  Mademoiselle  de  Yillemar  herself  appesq 
bid  us  welcome,  and  deliver  up  the  keys  of  our  roo| 
which  4he  procee4ed  to  show  us,  with  a  curious  mix 
of  business  matter-9f -factness  and  peremony.  The « 
door  opened  at  onoa  into  a  low  brick-floored  room, ' 
broad  windows,  admitting  a  flood  of  sunlight  from, 
west,  which  penetrated  between  the  trunks  of  the  i 
outside.  The  ^oom  iras  panelled  with  wood,  painte 
two  shades  of  dingy  olive  grecu;  but  this  was  loos 
in  many  places  from  the  walls,  and,  with  the  cruinl 
plaster  which  bad  fallen  here  and  there  on  the  floor,  i 
it  a  neglected,  loomfortless  appearance,  l^rom  this  £oi 
entranee  a  door-way  led  into  a  lobby;  whence  aa 
fashioned  stairqase— in  several  short  flights  of  steps,  i 
broad  landings  betvreen— ascended  to  the  next  flooi 
which  were  the  two  adjoining  bed-rooms  assigned  to 
father  and  sisters,  and  the  large  comfortable  s^artmes 
were  to  use  as  a  parlour.  Quite  detaohad  from  these, 
situated  in  a  lobby  from  which  another  wide  open  stsix 
led  to  the  large  dreaty  attics  of  the  bouse,  was  the  1 
room  appointed  to  me.  A  lofty  door  next  to  it  conun 
oated  with  the  main  part  of  tho  Chateau;  but  this, 
landlady  informed  us,  was  always  kept  locked.  How 
I  remember  that  narrow  room,  with  its  panels,  like  aH 
rest,  of  dusky  green;  its  few  old  landscapes  let  into 
wall;  the  windows,  without  a  view,  at  the  end;  and 
feeling  of  utter  isolation  with  which  I  used  to  entsi 
night  after  night,  when  I  bad  parted  with  the  others 
what  always  seemed  a  hopeless  length  of  timet  I  ^<: 
mention  that  the  French  servant  we  >ad  brought  witl 
was  to  sleep  with  Marie,  and  pcoupy  by  day  the  li 
entrance-hall;  on  which  some  alterations  were  to  be  nu 
to  render  it  available  for  the  purposes  of  a  kitchen, 
spent  the  aftenloon  of  o^  afrivdl  in  arranging  our  perso 
possessions  in  their  future  places,  so  as  to  give  onr  roc 
as  much  an  air  of  home  as  possible;  and  at  last,  we 
and  worn  out,  I  sent  Nanette  away— the  rest  of  the  fan: 
having  already  retired;  took  up  my  bunp;  eodeavoai 
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not  io  obBerre  tins  weizd  abadows  it  cast  m  X  crpss^  the 
ikkt«^l«  Uad  which  Bcj>Anited  me  from  my  jkinclred; 
ud,  fiiudlj,  Bhnt  my  door,  with  a  glorious  sense  of  ^U^ 
and  wcatit7«  But  th^  'eede'  seQsations  from  which  I 
vu  soffering  pursned  me  ii^to  my  slumbers;  axid  I  can 
•till  ncajl  the  dreams  of  that  night— the  terrible  and  vivid 
oooseknuaess  of  being  in  the  Chateau— of  being  compeUed 
to  use  sad  go  up-stairs  alone— alone !  through  all  the  wide 
Uudowjr  place,  until  I  same  lEace  to  lace  with  the  myste- 
nm  terror  which  hauited  iil  What  this  was  I  could  Uot 
Kaliie;  aoioetbiatg  Y»ga»,  unearthly,  it  seemed  to  be,  that 
Btight  meet  me  at  any  turn— that  I  might  come  upon  at 
lay  moment.  I  felt  thankful  when  the  morning  bro^e; 
ud  itsolred,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  from  Mademoiselle 
de  FUIemar  such  parUoulars  of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
tbe  Chateau— with  whom  I  felt  my  dreams  to  be  in  some 
nj  eonnected — as  should  give  my  thoughts  at  least  a 
uagible  gvound  to  rest  on.  But  this  was  by  no  means  90 
ca»7  of  scoompUabment  as  I  had  supposed.  Towards  stran- 
g«n,  such  as  we  were,  s^o  was  naturally  reticent  concern- 
JBj;  the  histoiy  and  fortune  of  her  family;  ^d  I  had  to 
7t»i  satisfied  until  moxe  practical  interests  occupied  my 
mud,  which  they  soon  did,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  fanciful 
ii^€heasi(ms.  We  soon  became  habituated  to  the  quiet 
ud  solitude  of  oux  abode;  and  found  a  pleasant  neighbour 
'•&  vox  kosiess,  with  whom  we  sometimes  exchanged  visits, 
liieeuae  satisfied  that,the  rqpms  enteriog  from  the  door- 
^7  oext  to  mine  must  occasionally  be  used  by  her  or  I^er 
^"sduits;  as  I  used  to  hear,  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
^«^  as  of  persons  moving  or  talking  in  them;  some- 
^dte  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  against  the  locked  door  as 
i^oad;  and  onoe  the  heavy  measured  tread  of  a  man 
::an»  for  hours  ceaselessly  to  and  fro..  Had  Pierre  ever 
icrred  in  the  army;  and  was  he  rehearsing  some  midnight 
*»'idi  of  former  years?  Mademoiselle  was  not  a  person 
^  be  croiiKiuestioned  with  impunity;  and  thus  it  cipne  to 
P^  that  I  never  cared  to  ask  her.  It  gives  me  a  strange 
mAkr  now  to  think  that  I  used  to  find  a  sort  of  com- 
F^'dooship  in  my  lonely  room  in  these  evidences,  as  I 
tien  believed  tiiem  to  be,  of  human  vicinity. 

The  month  of  Norember  had  come.  I  had  accompanied 
aj  Uthcr  to  V— t  where  he  was  to  remain  on  business 
for  two  daji. "  It  was  i^lready  afternoon  when  I  reached 
Tdlemtr  on  v^  return.  J  approached  the  Chateau  from 
^  aide  which,  at  I  have  mentioned,  was  .separated  from 
^  wood  by  an  intervening  space.  The  deep  shade  of  the 
<>Ks  and  the  gloom  of.  the  yew  hedge  excluded  from  it 
auch  of  the  remaining  light;  but  there  was  enough  left 
icr  aw  to  distinguish  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  pale  dress, 
vbo  was  appfurent^  seekiug  earnestly  for  some  object 
vhich  she  bad  lost*  I  advanced  towards  her,  intending 
to  offer  my  sssistaao^  when  I  observed  with  surprise  that 
W  white  robe,  down  one  side  of  which  a  long  rent  was 
?iaUs,  was  of  the  fashion  of  the  last  oentuxy.  A  sudden 
^  euae  oreor  91s.  J.  omld  not  moye  or  speak;  and  while 
1  itood  there  a«  if  in  9  nightmare,  she  disappeared  round 
^  fioraer  ol  the  house,  i^ill  intent  on  her  search.  As  I 
leashed  car  rooms— I  must  confess  in  some  agitation— I 
^  Ifidemoiselle  de  VvUemar  just  quitting  them*  She 
^  on  me  a  look  of  keen  scrutiny,  which  ehanged  into  one 
l^nther  toiomphapt  satisfaction  as  I  hurriedly  returned 
°»  greeting  and  entered. 

V;  niten  inf oimed  me  that  she  had  spent  the  afteruoon 
lith  them;  h^d  been  extremely  converaible  and  pleasant; 
ttd  had  finally  ©nUnlnated  by  inviting  us  to  visit  with 
^  the  remafafng  pc^tion  of  the  Chateau  next  morning, 
"^  iftafii^  tQ^  li«  tiw  Jbim^  of  innkisig  chocokto 


with  her  in  her  awn  rpoms.  I  could  voi  dismiss  from  my 
mind  the  singular  encounter  I  had  had  with  th?  unknown 
lady^.but  did  not  lueation  it;  and  wy  sileniee  wsaa^tibed 
to  fiitigtie  after  my  lo^g  walk;* 

Next  mcjjming,  punctual  to  her  a.ppoi^tmwt,  Mad^nipi- 
sella  appeared,  at  the  hour  ah3  b^  namedy  aim«d  wiih 
a  ponderous  key*  The  girls  ufera  in,  hi^^  spirits  at  t^e 
prospect  of  4  liUle.  vari^tf  in  their  apinswhftt  monoieaous 
life.  Wepx)9G^Mtotha49DrniM:iiPiyzoQoa«  It^wnad 
into  a  v«xy  long  pp^  lofiiy  salooB,  exteiiding  the  entire 
length  of  t^e  main  buildings  a  range  of  windows  ftoom/iad 
one  side,  aod  it  w^  panelled  with,  ^k  wood,  bftt  quite 
destitute  of  f  omituro  or  the  least  tiai^  of  human  oocu- 
pancy.  A  heap  of  brokea  boards  and  «N^h«r  rohfaiah  was 
piled  i?  ona  corner.  At  the  opposite  end*  another  doorway 
corresponded  with  that  by  which  we  had  entered;  but  the 
door  had  been  wrenched  from  its  hinges,  and  the  vacant 
gap  alone  remained. 

*  A  charming  place  for  a  balll  *  I  ramtrked,  with  a  miser- 
able attempt  at  h^nrity..  'But  I  should  think*  Mademoiselle, 
that  you  must  find  this  large  apartmMit  rather  cheeiless 
for  daily  use.'  • 

*  Think  you  that  /  occupy  thsse  rooms} '  she  inquired. 
*Ko,  no;  it  is  not  for  me  to  disputo  thek  possession  with 
those  who  have  a  better  right  to  them  tha«  I.' 

We  had  reached  the  doorway  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
opened  on  the  principal  staircase;  one  side  of  which  was, 
however,  walled  up,  cutting  off  all  communication  with 
the  lo\^er  part  of  the  house,  ftom  another  side,  a  long 
passage  extend^  through  wha^  I  imagined  to  bo  the  left 
wing  of  the  Chateau;  on  either  side  of  which  wev*  doors, 
placed  at  regular  distances  from  each  other,  the  frames 
and  pajxeli;  of  which  were  painted  in  the  sano  shades  of 
olive  green  as  bad  been  employed  in  our  part  of  the  house. 
A  short  continuation  of  the  staiiy  l^ed  up  to  « lofty  arch- 
way; and  here,  without  assending  th^i  Mademoiselle 
paused.  '  X  mu/|t  not  take  you  Isrther,'  she  said.  '  To 
intrude  t^ere  might  be  neither  safe  nor  fl^re^hle.'  Her 
words  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  indescribable 
feeling  of  weird  desolation  which  pervaded  the  place. 
Hardly  oomprehending  them,  %^  yet  faehng  that  they 
could  scarcely  refer  to  any  living  inhabitant^  of  these  de- 
serted chambers,  we  followed  her  in  sUence  back  through 
the  flHtloon;  and  I  felt  reUeved  when  ^e  key  grated  in  the 
lock— shutting  us  off  from  the  region  on  the  other  sido. 
Once  ^ated  in  Mademoiselle's  own  oomfortaUei  rooms, 
the  unpleasant  impression  loft  by  our  vilsit  tp  the  uniu- 
habited  part  of  the  Chateau  gradually  left  us^  She  was 
pleased  at  our  admiration  of  a  cabinet  of  ^^i^  ^  «hina 
which  decorated  her  sitting-ioomi;  ^nd  observed  that  its 
contents,  and  the  only  picture  left  to  her»  were  paceserved 
by  the  care  of  one  or  two  humble  friaoAl  of  her  fiunily— 
all  else  had  become  the  prey  of  the  B.evolution«  3be  rose 
and  led  us  to  a  little  ante-room^  where  an  oil  painting 
hung.  It  was  a  half-length  portrait  of  a  yoU9g  lady, 
dressed  in  white.  The  fashion  was  that  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  it  suited  her  style  of  be^ty.  The  dark 
hair  hung  in  soft  curls  round  her  brow;  her  complexion 
was  fair  and  colourless;  and  her  deep  soft  eyes  and  deli- 
cate featurea  had  an  expression  of  melaucholy  sweetness 
and  dignity.  '  It  was  strange  that  her  portrait  should 
have  been  rescued  when  they  hated  her  so  well*'  remarked 
Mademoiselle  de  Yillemar.  By  degrees  she  related  to  us 
the  history  of  this,  the  last  Countess  de  Yillemar. 

'  Marie  d^  Coulanges  was  the  daughter  of  a  Vead^aji 
proprietor,  and  had  been  hronght  up.  in  all  the  onoere 
devotion  and  «uthusiastle  loyaltry  which  flharajntnrised 
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aliko  the  nobles  and  ptfAsantry  of  her  native  provinoe. 
She  reached  womanhood  at  the  time  when  the  anxieties 
and  troubles  of  the  Bevolation  were  beginning  to  agitate 
France; 'bat  no  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  royal 
family  had  as  yet  odled  into  active  exercise  the  devoted- 
ness  which  needed  bnt  such  a  stimulus  to  sacrifice  all 
things  for  the  cause  of  king  and  country. 

'  My  grandimcle,  the  br9ther  of  my  grandfather/  con- 
tinued Mademoiselle  de  Yillemar,  *  was  heir  to  the  pro^ 
perty  of  one  of  the  richest  families  of  the  province.  I  may 
speak  of  this  now;  for  the  time  is  not  Ibng  when  even  our 
name  will  follow  the  rest,  and  be  foigotten.  The  Marquis 
de  Coulanges  and  the  father  of  my  granduncle  had  ar- 
ranged that  a  maniage  should  take  place  between  these 
two  young  persons;  and,  after  the  young  Count  Philippe 
had  completed  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  Militaire,  and 
had  spent  some  time  in  travelling  abroad— visiting  your 
England,  also,  amongst  other  countries  —  he  returned 
to  France,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Coulanges  became  his 
wife.  He  was  a  noble-looking  man,  I  have  heard  my 
grandfather  say— very  tall,  very  strong,  and  brave  as  a 
lion?  but  also  possessing  the  temper  of  a  denaon.  In  these 
days,  one  might  have  that  as  much  as  he  pleased,  so 
long  as  he  gave  the  peasants  only  the  benefit  of  it. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  was  good  and  gentle.  Her  father, 
whom  she  loved  best  on  earth,  had  said  to  her—*'  My 
child,  I  wish  that  you  should  many  Count  Philippe.  Tou 
shall  love  him,  and  be  a  good  wife  to  him,  as  is  the 
fashion  with  the  ladies  of  Coulanges."  And  she,  knowing 
only  that  it  was  her  duty  to  do  so,  obeyed  him  in  this 
as  in  all  things.  They  had  one  little  son,  Henri— beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,  my  grandfather  has  told  me.  To  his 
mother  he  was  the  great  comfort  and  solace  of  her  life; 
and  when,  the  temper  of  M.  le  Comte  had  the  bad  taste 
to  accompany  him  even  to  the  presence  of  his  wife,  she 
found  in  the  boy  her  consolation.  During  his  residence 
in  Enghind,  Count  Philippe  (as  he  still  was  while  his 
father  lived)  had  imbibed  many  ideas  of  liberty,  which 
appeared  very  singular  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  province, 
who  remained,  for  the  most  part,  content  with  things  as 
they  were— living  beloved  among  their  tenantry,  who 
were  treated  by  them  quite  differently  from  the  peasants 
of  other  parts  of  France.  6y-and-by,  the  old  Count,  my 
great-grandfather,  died;  and  thus  Count  Philippe  had  still 
more  of  his  own  way.  He  corresponded  with  many  of  the 
philosophers  and  liberal  leaders  in  Paris;  and  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  other  gentlemen  became  always 
greater.  Poor  Madame  la  Comtesse!  It  became  vexy  sad 
for  her;  and  still  more  so  when,  after  remonstrating  with 
her  husband,  the  old  Marquis  de  Coulanges  and  he  parted 
in  terrible  anger,  and  he  forbade  her  to  see  or  even  to  write 
to  her  father.  Meanwhile,  the  troubles  of  the  Bevolution 
continued  always  on  the  increase.  In  1792,  the  King  was 
murdered;  and  next  year  the  war  broke  out  in  La  Yen- 
d6e.  You  know  how  the  fuiy  of  the  Convention  fell 
on  our  ^inhappy  province.  In  the  Chateau  de  Yillemar, 
the  chiefs  and  soldiers  of  the  Republic  found  a  ready 
welcome;  and  the  Countess  had  to  receive  and  entertain 
those  whose  hands  were  red  with  the  blood  of  her  best 
friends.  The  County  her  husband,  who  was  now  fully 
committed  to  the  party  of  the  People,  knew  in  what 
direction  her  sympathies  lay;  and,  because  he  loved  her  as 
well  as  his  selfish  and  imperious  nature  permitted  to  him, 
he  was  the  more  furious  that  she  favoured  the  cause  he 
had  now  learned  to  hate.  He  tried  all  means  to  change 
her  opinions;  but  what  she  saw  passing  around  her  made 
her  but  the  more  deeply  attached  to  what  was  to  her 


dearer  than  life.  About  this  time,  a  fresh  effort  wi 
made  by  the  Convention  to  check  the  war  in  La  Yend^ 
It  was  impossible  for  Madame  de  Yillemar  to  avoid  Lea 
ing  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  destruction  of  tl 
Yend6ah  chiefs  and  army,  by  her  husband  and  b 
friends;  and,  knowmg  these,  she  more  than  onco  pr 
vented,  by  warnings  conveyed  at  the  peril  of  her  on 
life,  the'  success  of  such  plans.  By  means  of  faithfi 
Royalist  peasants,  the  Countess  had  kept  up  a  dangeroi 
communication  with  her  father,  who  was  one  of  tl 
Yend£an  generals.  It  was  November  •f  that  fatal  yen 
It  became  necessary  to  make  the  Marquis  de  Conlang 
aware  of  some  arrangements  affecting  his  safety;  an 
unable  at  the  moment  to  find  a  messenger  in  wbol 
she  could  confide,  Madame  de  Yillemar  prepared  1m 
self  to  commit  her  letter  to  a  Royalist  soldier,  w] 
was  to  receive  it  at  a  place  appointed  in  the  woods 
Yillemar.  It  was  the  afternoon.  Leaving  Henri  in  tl 
Chateau,  she  went  forth  alone,  reached  the  reudezvo 
in  safety,  and  foun^  the  messenger  waiting.  But,  on  px 
ceeding  to  take  the  letter  from  its  place  of  concealment 
her  dress,  it  was  gone  I  Mastering  her  apprehensions,  il 
dismissed  the  man  with  a  message,  and  returned  to  seaii 
for  the  lost  paper.  Yes,  Mademoiselle;  in  the  spaco  ne 
the  yew  hedge  she  is  often  searching  for  her  letter  in  tl 
evenings,  about  this  time  of  year— n'exf-ee  pat  f  Bat  t 
did  not  find  it;  she  was  never  to  find  it.  Another  1» 
saved  her  the  trouble.  She  re-entered  the  Chateau;  aq 
ascending  to  the  saloon,  foimd  there  several  officers  of  tl 
Republican  army,  with  a  stranger,  who  was  presented 
her  as  Citizen  Carrier.  Her  little  son,  her  darling  Hem 
ran  to  meet  her;  and,  leaving  her  uncongenial  guests 
pursue  the  conversation  which  her  entrance  had  app 
rently  interrupted,  she  retired  to  her  own  apartment 
there  to  pursue  in  vain  her  search  for  the  missing  letter 
on  which,  she  well  knew,  so  much  depended.  Next  mor 
ing  sh9  was  seated  in  her  boudoir,  by  no  means  dovo 
of  anxiety;  and  Henri  was  amusing  himself  be&ide  he 
Young  ladies,  this  room  was  situated  in  the  upper  stor 
of  the  house,  entering  by  the  archway  you  saw  this  foi 
noon,  and  thi^  commanding  a  view  of  the  grand  entran 
to  the  Chateau.  While  engaged  in  trying  to  recall  tl 
place  where  she  had  last  seen  her  precious  letter,  a  noi 
outside  attracted  her  attention.  Going  to  the  window 
she  beheld  passing,  in  charge  of  several  files  of  Bepa 
lican  soldiers,  her  father,  her  brother-in-law,  and  sever 
officers  of  the  Yend6an  army  known  to  her  from  h 
childhood.  Filled  with  alarm,,  her  first  impulse  was 
proceed  down  stairs,  when  the  entrance  of  her  husban* 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  accompanied  by  Oa 
rier,  arrested  her  steps.  "  I  congratulate  the  Republic  < 
possessing  a  citiaeness  so  devoted  to  its  interests  as  tl 
writer  of  this,"  said  the  latter,  holding  towards  her  tl 
missing  letter.  «  We  shall  see,"  he  continued,  "wb 
rewards  the  nation  reserves  for  those  who  serve  it  so  foitl 
fully.''  Ho  left  the  room;  and  the  Count,  tummg  on  h 
wife,  broke  into  furious  invectives  against  her  for  wh) 
he  termed  a  betrayal  of  his  honour.  Helpless,  friendles 
deserted— she  was  reminded  of  the  one  unchanging  loi 
which  remained  to  her  by  the  close  clasp  of  her  boy,  vb 
was  clinging  to  her  side.  At  this  moment,  Carrier  n 
entered,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  desired  that  Cit 
zeness  Yillemar  should  be  removed.  The  emissaries  c 
the  Republic  had  little  trouble  in  performing  their  task 
but  as  they  tore  the  boy  from  his  mother,  his  desperat 
grasp  was  only  loosened  by  the  giving  way  of  the  sligh 
material  of  her  dress,  leaving  a  long  rent  in  its  folds. 
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'HiAlBfteiaoon,  ihfi  and  tlie  othor  prisonen  were  taken 
toXaakfl. 
*I>»  1  need  to  teQ  yoa  more? 

*  Yoa  can  picture  to  joortelves  the  mockeiy  of  a  trial, 

as  which  Citizen  Coulangea  and  Citiaeneae  Villemar,  and 

many  beaidee^  were  found  guilty  of  oonapiring  against 

the  safetj  of  the  Bepublic;  the  brief  interval,  during 

▼bieh  £iUier  and  daughter  were  not  allowed  even  the 

po«r  ralaoe  of  being  together;  the  melancholy  procession 

dkvidks,  each  bearing  its  load  of  victims  to  the  foot  of 

t&e  fcaffold  on  which  the  guillotine  reared  its  ghastly 

sh&pe;  and  tiie  sweet  pale  fSaoe  and  white-robed  figure, 

p«iog  viih  eueb  dignity  and  resignation  to  that  oniel 

(inth!   Pbor  little  Henri!    After  the  terrible  scene  of 

KfuatiflB  from  his  mother,  his  inbessant  entreaties  to  b6 

:aJk&  to  her  became  intolerable  to  his  father,  who  sent 

liffi  to  Nantes^  to  the  care  of  a  widow  lady,  a  relative  of 

Lis  &fflily.    Citizen  Carrier'a  animosity  to  the  enemies  of 

ije  EepaUie  extended  wide,  and  spared  neither  sex  nor 

a^«   Henri  and  his  proteotrera  perished  together  in  one 

•:  f  ;bo8e  "  Doyadea"  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Loire  swept 

tL:ir  thousands  of  dead  to  the  sea! 

'  Bat  tliis  his  father  never  knew— he  had  already  quitted 
"Vlllcmar  for  ever.  They  have  told  me  that,  before  he 
l^t,  he  used  to  pass  long  nights  pacing  up  and  down  the 
"tiotm,  like  an  miquiet  spirit.  He  took  service  in  the  army 
i  the  Bepublic,  to  whioh  he  had  offered  up  so  much; 
-i  hd  a  Hf 0  whieh  had  become  a  onrse  to  him  on  the 
^ofLodL 

Jit  any  wonder  that  they  have  one  by  one  returned 

%  TlSemar  ?   Ton,  Mademoiselle,  have  doubtless  guessed 

^«;  (he  upper  part  of  the  Chateau  is  dedicated  to  these 

•  aaiicencea,*  Mademoiselle  de  Villemar  turned  to  me. 

m*  ahe  continued,  'the  sound  of  these  rehearsals  is 

:»'-ii2:g  when  one  has  listened  to  fusilades  under  one's 

iMfWi  by  night;  and  the  dying  groans  that  followed 

«  72  those  of  your  best  and  dearest!' 

My  father's  information,  on  his  return  from  V——,  that 
«?  Bust  immediately  leave  the  Chateau  de  Villemar  for 
^^«^^d,  was  heard  without  regret  by  any  of  us,  except 
t^at  due  to  a  parting  with  its  ownehr.  Our  associations 
^nsh  the  pboe  had  beoome  too  painful  to  render  a  longer 
!«^>deace  there  agreeable.  Mademoiselle  de  Villemar's 
^ritiid,  the  pbysieian,  afterwards  told  us  that  her  only 
's*/ch6r  had  fallen  a  victim  to  one  of  those  terrible,  secret 
^-itJ^ht  executions  which  were  believed  to  have  followed 
'^e  ctrlebrated  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon.    Made- 

-  Urlle  then  resided  in  Paris;  and  had  no  doubt  actually 

-  V)I  the  discharge  of  musketxy  which  admitted  of  so 
:«-arifal  an  explanation.  A.  B. 


THE  VACANT  COBNEB. 

I  wxiTD  my  wAy  to  the  dear  old  church, 

Aad  aadly  think  of  thee; 
I  gaze  at  the  old  familiar  place; 
Bat  tha  Tadlance  of  thy  fair  young  face 

ShaU  beam  no  mote  on  me—Annie. 

SKovly,  slowly  my  tears  well  up. 

As  the  solemn  paabn  is  sung; 
Uniile  in  my  ear  its  cadence  rings, 
A  alill  amall  voice  to  my  aad  heart  aiogs, 

'Whom  the  Lord  loves  die  youn^-r-Ajmie. 

X  hear,  like  a  dreamer,  the  voice  of  prayer 

AiSdressed  to  the  heavenly  throne; 
I  ace,  in  my  dream,  an  island  fair 
And  a  anow-white  marble  tablet,  where 

Tbou  deepest  all  alone— AnniSL  J.  t^  H. 


NATAL. 

The  traveller  approaehing  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  parallela  of  29''  and  31"  south  lati- 
tude aad  31°  east  longitude — after  perhaps  a  tedious 
and  it  may  be  a  tempestuous  voyage  round  the  Cape 
of  Storms — has  his  heart  gladdened  by  the  glorious 
sight  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  with  its  bold  Bluff  and 
bush -covered  Berea  studded  with  villas,  guarding 
the  entrance  to  its  noble  harbour;  its  lovely  slopes 
of  waving  verdure;  its  gently  undulating  coast-line, 
covered  with  grass  to  the  edge  of  the  ocean;  its  natural 
terraces,  towering  with  abrupt  grandeur  and  giant 
steps  thousands  of  feet  above  each  other,  closed  in  by 
tiie  magnificent  range  of  the  Quathlamba  Mountains 
— ^with  the  broken  outlines,  the  varied  tints,  and  bril- 
liant atmosphere; — ^forming  such  a  picture  as  would 
require  a  combination  of  the  power  of  a  M  'Cnlloch,  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  a  Linnell,  and  the  ttrial  effects 
of  a  Danby,  to  reproduce  it  on  canvas. 

'  8o  wondrous  wild ;  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dresm  1' 

But  while  Natal  possesses  these  external  attractions 
in  sucii  an  extraordinary  degree,  that  the  writer,  in 
his  many  extensive  wanderings  over  the  globe,  has 
never  seen  it  excelled  in  picturesque  beauty,  they  by 
no  means  constitute  its  only  claim  to  notice;  for  it 
will  be  found  to  combine  a  delightful  and  varied 
cUmate,  a  most  productive  soil,  a  peaceful  native 
population,  -and  many  social  and  other  advantages 
not  usually  found  together— thus  rendering  it  a  most 
enticing  field  for  twUable  emigrants. 

Natal,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Scotland,  may, 
from  the  nature  of  its  ascent  from  the  sea — ^in  a  series 
of  terrace» — ^be  divided  into  three  different  zones  of 
climate.  The  firsts  or  coast  line — ^the  tierra  eaUenta 
— ^reaches  about  12  miles  inland,  and  yields  every 
description  of  tropical  produce;  and  it  has  been  indu- 
bitably proved  that  here  sugar  can  be  grown  cheaper 
than,  ^  and  of  quality  equal  to,  any  in  the  world. 
Coffee,  arrow-root^  cotton,  Ac.  all  grow  luxuriantly 
and  well  along  the  coast  lands.  The  teamd  zone  is 
more  temperate,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  horses 
and  cattle,  as  well  as  wheat,  Indian  com,  potatoes, 
Ac.  It  stands  upwards  of  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  extends  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  beyond  Pieter-Maritzburg — ^the  capital  and  seat 
of  government.  The  third  zone  is  about  3,500  feet 
high,  and  is,  par  exeeUencef  the  grazing  country — 
cattle  and  sheep,  wheat  and  oats,  thriving  admirably. 
In  this  district  the  winter  is  frequently  severe,  with 
frost  and  snow;  thus  giving,  within  a  comparatively 
limited  area,  almost  every  variety  of  climate — a 
8picialUS  which  may  be  said  to  be  quite  peculiar  to 
Natal 

If  any  further  evidence  were  awanting  to  prove  the 
extraordinary  capabilities  of  this  colony,  it  has  been 
afforded  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactoiy  manner 
by  the  marvellous  collection  displayed  in  ^e  Natal 
Court  at  the  International  Exhibition — so  creditable  to 
this  enterprising  young  colony,  as  the  9oU  representa* 
tive  of  South  Africa  at  South  Kensington;  aad  also  to 
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Dr.  Mann  and  tbe  other  gentlemen  who  collected  and 
arranged  itw  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  every  one 
was  surprised  at  the  extnordinnry  variety,  the  gene- 
ral exceUenae,  the  oominwhengiTeness,  and  the  syste- 
matio  anrnogement  of  that  colleotion — ^which  inelnded, 
inter  aHa,  tea,  coffee,  aagaVi  nun,  tobaooo,  anowroot, 
wheat,  oats,  Indian  com,  maiae,  oaadles,  SMp,  oils, 
cotton,  wool,  preserved  fmita  and  meats,  ornamental 
woods,  skins,  ostrich  feathsm,  i^^ry,  ka,  Suoh  a 
oatalogae^  hovever  inoomplete,  must  aaiely  satisfy 
the  most  extravagant  demanda  of  tha  most  eiaeting 
and  doubting  isquirar. 

The  general  aspect  of  Natal  is  axoeedingl^  gfand 
^nd  pioturesque,  with  |ts  fine  bay,  its  wt^ving  verdaAt 
straths,  its  magnificent  range  of  mountaina,  its  extm- 
ordinary  and  peculiar  geological  formation,  ita  beau- 
tiful park-like  groups  of  trees,  ita  goigeous  flova,  its 
kloofs,  its  oopious  and  never-failing  netwoik  of  rivers, 
its  grand  waterfalls— soma  of  them  2,000  feet  high- 
all  tending  to  render  it  something  rery  different  in- 
deed from  tha  Sahara  so  generally  conjured  up  *  in  the 
mind's  eye'  when  '  Afric's  burning  sands'  are  spoken 
oL  Unlike  the  Cape  Colony  and  Algpa  Bay  distant— 
where  «un  is  most  eooentria  in  ita  movements  And 
cannot  be  depended  on,  sometimes  not  a  drop  foiling 
for  years — Natal  is  l^eaaed  with  i^ular  periodical 
rains,  which  revivify  the  whole  faca  of  Nature*  and, 
as  the  Yankees  say,  enauro  *  great  water  privileges.' 

The  Zulu  Kaffir  n^y  be  called  the  native  of  Natal; 
but  in  reality  he  is  not  so,  for  the  aboriginM  have 
been  all  but  extaiminated  in  the  f oimnr  bloody  native 
wars.  The  present  *  natives'  are  nearly  all  rfifugeee; 
and  this  is  an  important  conaideeatiant  as  it  alfords 
on  unqueatinnable  guarantee  for  their  good  behavioor 
and  the  complete  ascendancy  and  seourify  of  the  white 
population.  They  are,  ganerally  spiaaking,  a  docile 
race,  and  easily  governed,  when  treated  with  anUnaxy 
fairness;  and  although  their  relative  numbers,  2$0,000 
to  18,000  whites,  are  naturally  apt  to  lead  to  soma  dis- 
trustt  yet  th^re  can  be  no  doubt  bttt  that  the  Kaffir 
is  top  keenly  alive  to  the  advanta^^  of  our<£k>venir 
ment,  and  has  too  munh  to  lose  in  the  shape  of  cattle, 
4bc  not  to  niftka  him  a  peaoeabla  niember  of  society. 
The  Kaffijra  in  gimeral  are  posaeased  of  veiy  logical 
minds,  and  av#  a  thinking  people,  and  eloquent  in  the 
l)ighest  d^gree;  in  fact— in  the  Zulu  country  to  the 
north  of  Natal,  where  it  is  ruled  hy  an  independent 
king— it  is  one  of  the  grei^test  posrible  treata  to  hear 
a  Kaffir  arguing  his  pwn  oanaa  betos  %  native  court; 
^e  appropriate  geotnres,  the  sonorona  and  impas- 
sioned address,  the  40ft  and  bi^utiful  language,  and 
the  logical  reasoning,  coupled  with  th^  ^erM  aooes- 
sorisGh-judges,  audience,  sceneiy.  Ice— ^  eombining 
to  produce  a  scene  not  likely  to  be  f orgotteui  and 
conveying  a  very  liigh  idea  of  the  talents  an4  capa- 
bilitiss  pf  the  race^ 

No  notice  of  the  na^v(^  of  VtM  wonld  be  at  all 
complete  without  acme  geferanne  to  ^heir  notions  on 
religious  subjects.  Much  haa  been  written  on  this 
point,  and  many  ^  different  veraion  given;  but  the 
writer  of  this,  from  long  ftad  oloae  obsarvatinn,  has 
no  ha6i|#1ion  in  givi%  thu  f oDoiiiiing  a«  the  ^»mi 


craed:— Thi^  believa  in  one  aole  and  Almighty  God 
whom  they  call  Utixo;  but  that  he  is  too  exalted  t 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  men^  and  leaves  human  in 
teiests  to  be  governed  by  human  beings  during  lift 
and  also  after  death.  In  fact,  they  have  a  belief,  n 
doubt  rather  confused,  in  the  transmigration  of  sou] 
from  men  into  snakes;  and  they  therefore  hold  thes 
reptiles  sacred.  They  believe  that  an  enmity  exlstiq 
during  life  is  transmitted  to  and  continued  ny  the  r^ 
presentative.snakeafterdeath.  TheyalaoofiEersacriiiot 
and  meats  to  their  departed  chiefs;  at  which  time  ti| 
whole  tribe  chant  their  praisea,  and  i«niind  theifi  t\ai 
although  they  have  left  then,  they  are  not  f oigottfl 
'nor  allowed  to  atavra.  in  the  2ula  oonntry,  son 
horrible  human  massacraa  have  taken  plaoe  on  thei 
occasions;  and  it  was  to  escape  fram  tAiese  barbariti^ 
that  ao  many  have  fled  to  Natal,  where  they  fin 
securify  for  life  and  property.  It  is  easy  for  the  va 
thinking  and  unreasoning  looker-on  to  smile  at  ao 
mock  their  simple  belief;  but  let  any  one  who  knov 
their  language  enter  in^  argument  with  them,  an< 
reasoning  from  natural  facta  alone,  he  is  no  me^ 
logician  who  pan  hold  his  own  with  them;  and  wlu^ 
we  hear  that  the  learned  and  able  Bishop  (Coleiu^ 
of  Natal  has,  from  the  simple  questioning  of  a  KalQ 
been  led  to  deny  the  authenticity  and  inspiiation  1 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Zulu  Kaffirs  may  well  have  ti 
credit  of  an  equality  in  natural  intellectaal  power  wil 
theip  white  brethren.  However  inevitable,  it  is  sti 
lamentable  to  think  that  a  race  so  noble  must  gil 
way  to  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  necessitii 
of  the  white  man;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  1 
no  distant  day,  there  will  be  no  independent  Ka^ 
occupier  of  land  in  Natal  As  the  requirements 
tho  Qolonist  demand  it,  the  Kaffir,  must  retire  ba( 
into  the  interior  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  rem^ 
as  '  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water'  to  t) 
JSnropean  settler;  for  it  ia  of  no  naa  attempting  I 
disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  abaolntely  impossible  I 
the  whites,  in  their  increasing  numbem,  to  agree  I 
co^ettlem  with  the  Kaffirs.  Let  pseudo-philantfaj 
pists  say  what  they  may,  there  ia  an  ineradicali 
repugnance  in  the  European  towards  the  black  m^ 
which  will  for  ever  prevent  assimilation  or  amal^ 
mation;  and  the  Natal  Government  are  playing 
dangerous  and  foolish  game  in  attemptixig  to  give  t^ 
Kaffirs  '  tribal-titles '  to  the  land,  as  it  cannot  pii 
vent  the  inevitable  dSnouement,  but  will  only  tea 
to  render  it  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  questu 
when  the  time  for  a  settlement  arrives.  Withol 
professing  to  be  either  *  a  prophet  or  the  son  of 
prophet,'  we  believe  we  are  safe  in  predicting  thai 
before  many  years  paaa,  tbe  rich,  prolific,  Zulu  covi 
tiy-^which  contains  enormous  tracts  of  the  finci 
sugar  land— will  become  part  and  parcel,  and  by  i^ 
the  most  valuable  portion,  of  the  colony  of  Nata 
Philanthropists  may  then  fejoice,  for  the  Kati 
merchants  and  traders  will  open  up  trade  with  tb 
interior,  and  by  this  means  put  a  check  to^e  m 
f arious  Mozambique  slave  Ivade,  which  has  its  chU 
outlet  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Ddagoa  Bay. 
Having  said  40  much  about  th^  olini^te  and  native 
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cf  Xfttal,  it  may  1m  jneatioiied  that  the  whole  coast  is 
^giiUriy  free  from  stozms..  The  outer  aachozagQ  is 
sdotinbly  protected  from,  westerly  gales  \fy  the  bold 
praaoBtaiy  called  *  The  Bluff/  which  forms  the  soutii- 
ea  aide  of  the  «ntiraiiC8  to  the  Tnagnifioent  harbour  of 
Port-NaUl,  where  the  town  of  Durban  ia  sitnatod. 
Hie  Borth-east  winds,  which  generally  blow  altor- 
oatelj  with  the  souih-west  winds,  axe  never  too  strong 
forav«U.provided  vessel;  whUe  the  south-east  winds, 
viiidi  blow  right  on  the  coast,  are  of  rare  occurrence; 
aad,  when  they  do  come,  they  never,  in  nautical 
^^h-ase,  'blow  home,'  although  the  heavy  sea  that 
&:i;i;!upaaies  them  shows  that  it  must  be  *  blowing 
.Tsai  ffoa*  further  south.  Indeed,  the  wnter>  from 
I:a^  experience  and  observation  in  Katal,  has  never 
&ee&  ft  gale  in  which  a  vessel  with  good  ground-tackle 
&aU  not  easily  hold  on  in  the  outer  anchorage  of 
^iiaL  Gnat  eanvemiftnces  have  recently  been  added 
totiieieaonroee  of  the  port,  by  the  establishment  of  a* 
poverfol  Bteton-tug  and  tiie  employment  of  Masulah 
iKotmen,  te.  Extensive  and  expensive  works  are  also 
U:i2g  carried  on,  for  the  deepening  of  the  bar  at  the 
at!2ace  to  tiie  port.  As  to  the  utility  of  these  works, 
WcTer,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
Tlile  the  predominant  party  hold  that  the  pperations 
rj  be  thoroughly  effectual  in  removing  the  serious 
*^(dimaUa,  others  contend  that,  being  wrong  in 
'igij  and  practice,  tiiey  will  rather  increase  than 
eaBsisk  the  difficulty.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
Uwhen  these  important  operations  are  finished, 
'•^  may  prove  entirely  successful,  and  then  Port- 
Kiial  will  take  rank  with  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
*.7il  Great  improvements  have  also  been  effected 
is  the  interior  of  the  colony,  in  the  formation  of  roads, 
'*aiUing  of  bridges,  ^— one  bridge,  over  the  Umgoni, 
isii  Durban,  being  about  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
>iioO(X  An  omnibus  runs  regularly  between  Durban 
ib\  Maritzburg,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles;  and 
A  railway,  about  three  miles  long,  runs  aloi^  the 
t^-flat,  from  the  bay  to  Durban*  It  ia  evident, 
tlimiare,  that  as  the  requirements  of  the  sugar- 
^^ten  and  farmers  demand  it,  the  facilities  for 
t^  truuport  of  machinery  to  and  produce  from  the 
ctcrior  mnsttbe  still  further  developed.  In  the  march 
0  improvement,  that  relic  of  Dutch-dom— the  lum- 
'>riD;  *Cape  waggon,'  with  its  span  of  fourteen  oxen 
~~y\i,  doubtless,  give  place  to  some  more  speedy  and 
Hiideat  mode  of  conveyance;  and  Nataf,  emerging 
^jm  its  present  comparatively  slow-but-sure  mode  of 
pf^gnaiion,  start  into  redoubled  life,  and  go^ead 
^itoa^taadmuit 

It  may  Qov  be  aaked — '  What  classes  of  emigrants 

afeiwtt  soitable  for  NatalT'  ^nd  *  Which  wiU  Natal 

?V'ki  ^  ^^®  ^"*  place,  the  invalid  *  seeking  after 

t-sJtb'— particularly  those  troubled  with  premonitory 

^^^^I««w  of  consumption — ^will  find  Natal  a  true 

*Aiitrjiiun  J  as,  from  the  temperature  being  so  equable, 

Ufe  .lue^ie  8oon  yields  to  the  balmy  influence  of  the 

"[l^aate.    But  there  should  be  no  delay;  for  neither 

.>aui  nor  j^y  other  place  can  avail  when  the  pul- 

^B^  organs  are  in  the  advanced  stages  of  disease. 

^  Utte  cases,  truly,  •  delays  are  dangerous.'    In  the 

^  place,  to  those  who  propose  settling  in  Natal,  a 

voitbof  advioe  asd  encouragement  may  be  accep- 


table. It  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  in  this  commercial 
ooimtry,  where  speculation  is  so  nfe,  for  a  num  to  bo 
pli^igea  suddenly  from  affluence  to  poverty,  and  that 
probably  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  from  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  trade.^  It  may  be  he  has  a  wife 
and  family  depending  on  hun;  and  loss  of  fortune,  loss 
of  trade,  and  loss  of  social  position,  present  a  weary, 
dreary  prospect  before  him — *  a  long  lane  with  no  apjm- 
rent  turnin|r. '  Seeing  little  or  no  prospect  of  providmg 
for  his  f amuy  here,  he  resolves  to  emigrate.  To  such  a 
man,  without  capital,  Natal  offers  no  encouragement; 
and  he  ought  not  to  go  there  unless  he  has  previously 
secured  some  permanent  employment,  as  the  expense 
of  house-rent  and  living  is  considerably  higher  in  the 
towns  there  than  it  is  m  this  country;  and  while  he 
would  have  to  endure  many  privations  in  all  proba- 
bility, his  chances  of  employment  would  be  inmiitcly 
less  than  in  England — clerks,  bookkce{>ers,  and  that 
class  beinff  always  at  a  great  discount  in  a  colony. 
Another  cLiss  that  is  not  required,  except  to  an  ex- 
tremely limited  extent,  is  the  labourer — that  is,  the 
labourer  '  pure  and  simple;*  because,  between  Kaffirs 
and  CobUes  (the  latter  having  been  recently  intro- 
duced from  India),  there  is  no  estate  whidi,  with 
proper  management,  cannot  obtain  sufficient  labour 
of  tbat^  sort,  and  at  rates  which  would  be  altogether 
insufficient  for  a  white  man;  besides,  the  climate  is 
rather  exhaustiuj^  for  a  £uropc!Ui  out-door  labourer. 
!^Ioughmen  woula  always  command  good  wa^es;  and 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  skilled  mechanics — 
such  as  blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  masons, 
&c.  at  large  waees  compared  with  those  obtainable  in 
this  country,  ^ose,  however,  who  are  particularly 
wanted  for  the  colony  at  present,  are  capitalists  with 
not  leas  than  £500,  and  as  much  more  as  possible. 
Such  parties,  whether  ajpplying  their  capital  to  trade 
or  farming,  would,  while  doin^  the  colony  immense 
^ood — ^by  nelping  to  develope  its  vast  resources  and 
mcrease  its  productiveness — at  the  same  time  benefit 
themselves  to  an  extent  which  might  be  equalled  but 
could  not  be  excelled  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

One  special  and  most  important  word  of  warning  to 
all  emigrants.  Do  not  on  any  account  take  out  goods 
on  speculation  to  NataL  This  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged;  as,  from  the  limited  demand  for  merchandiso 
in  the  colony— owina;  to  the  small  population^  and  the 
supply  being  kept  niUy  up  by  the  enterprising  mer- 
chants there — those  who  do  indulge  in  a  little  private 
speculation  in  this  way,  thinking  to  increase  their 
capital  by  the  profit  expected  from  it,  almost  inva- 
riably find  the  market  overstocke^l — even  when,  as 
is  seldom  the  case,  they  take  out  the  proper  kind  of 
goods — and  are  compelled  to  realise  at  a  heavy  sacri- 
fice. Let  them,  therefore,  take  nothing  exc^t  what 
they  mav  require  for  themselves,  but  invest  their  cash 
in  good  bills  on  London;  which  are  always  a  safe  ven- 
ture, with  neither  risk,  nor  freight,  nor  charges,  and 
invariably  command  an  immediate  sale  in  the  colony, 
at  a  handsome  premium. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  most  interesting, 
thriving,  and  v^uable  appanage  of  the  British  Crown, 
we  may  state  generally  that  the  colony  is  so  new,  that 
an  observing  and  intelligent  man  can  always  discover 
and  develope  some  line  tor  himself,  and  it  must  be  his 
own  fault  if  he  does  not  succeed;  and  anv  one  who 
has  resolved  to  proceed  to  Natal  should  adopt  as  his 
motto — *  Temperance,  Eneri^,  Perseverance,  and  In- 
te^ity ;'  and,  honestly  abiomg  by  it,  for  him  every- 
thmg  is  possible.  He  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
from  a  hospitable,  warm-hearted  people — free  from 
all  jealousy  and  silly  conventionalities — into  a  countiy 
so  oeautiful,  and  wath  a  climate  so  delightful,  that  ho 
may  well  exclaim,  as  he  looks  around  lum«  'My  lines 
have  indeed  iallen  in  pleasaiit  placesi'  A.  T. 
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SUB-EDITORIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

YTEABY  OF  BREATH. 

WsxiS  the  last  artida  has  been  handed  over  by  me  to 
the  attendant  sprite  of  the  ease -room — when  I  have 
respectfally  wished  mj  great  chef,  the  editor,  good  night 
—when  the  last  reporter  has  rushed  breathlessly  in,  and 
asked  me  as  a  favour  to  extend  his  short-hand  notes  of  an 
important  public  meeting,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  join  a 
few  friends  at  supper  at '  The  Kell  Gwynne'— when  I  have 
firmly  but  respectfully  declined,  on  the  ground  of  no 
individual  but  himself  being  able  to  decipher  his  short- 
hand notes  (which  excuse  he  believes  to  be  false,  but 
which*  is  nevertheless  true,  parole  tThonneur) — when  I 
have  dreamily  watched  him  furiously  and  sulkily  penning 
away,  his  excited  figure  (wrapped  in  an  Invemees  oape, 
the  sleeves  of  which  are  continually  getting  in  the  way 
of  the  point  of  his  pen)  becoming  less  and  less  distinct 
in  the  doud'of  tobacco  smoke  which  surrounds  us  both— 
when  he  has  faded  away  altogether,  and  in  ten  minutes 
emerged  triamphantly  out  of  the  smoke,  grasped  my 
hand,  exclaiming — ' I  say,  old  fellow!  Excuse  my  temper; 
there's  a  good  chap!    I  must  acknowledge,  in  fkimesa  to 
you,  that  my  memory  has  served  better  than  my  short- 
hand notes.  But  forgive  me.  Can't  you  step  round  to  "The 
Nell?"    I'm  going  to  sup  with  Howker,  Broadsides,  and 
a  few  more  fellows.    They'll  be  delighted  if  you  join  us. 
Let  the  P.D.  call  round  with  the  proof  for  correction. 
Youll  be  back  again  before  the  paper  goes  to  press; — 
there's  a  good  fellow,  oome !' — when  I  have  grasped  his 
hand  affectionately  (he  is  a  good  fellow,  Silversides),  and 
answered  him  in  the  following  words:— 'Silversides!   I 
respect  your  talents  as  a  reporter  and  theatrical  critic. 
I  admire  and  envy  your  power  of  graphic  description  in 
the  matter  of  launches,  railway  accidents,  houses  faUing 
in,  and  awful  oonfiagrations.    I  am  natonished  at  the 
cleverness  of  your  pen-and-ink  descriptions  of  eminent 
buiiglars,  pickpockets,  and  murderers,  as  they  appeared 
when  they  walked  into  the  dock  (usually  with  a  firm 
step);  and  the  change  in  their  general  expression,  which 
you  can  so  glowingly  describe,  as  they  descended  the  stairs 
after  sentence  had  been  pronounced.    I  am  touched  to 
the  heart  when  I  hear  that  plaintive  song— written  by 
you,  and  set  to  music  by  your  friend,  Beezewacks— of 
'*  Gush  along,  gush  along,  swift -flowing  gutter! "    I  am 
amazed  at  your  versatile  talents— deprecating,  however, 
your  absurd  attempts  at  playing  leading  tfagedy  charac- 
ters in  amateur  performances,  however  charitable  your 
intentions  may  be  in  so  doing.    And,  in  short,  I  love  you 
as  a  brother,  and  respect  you  as  a  ootemporary  jouxnalist 
Nevertheless,  Silversides,  I  shall  not  accompany  you  to 
"The  Nell  Owynne;"  for  this  reason,  that  something  might 
go  wrong,  and  I  would  catch  it  severely  in  the  morning. 
Go  thou,  however.  Be  happy;  and  when  you  have  finished 
the  oysters,  the  cutlets,  the  devilled  kidneys,  the  broiled 
bones,  and  the  stout,  and  are  quafOng  the  flowing  bowl, 
and  puffing  the  fragrant  weed  (by  the  way,  that  one 
smells  nicely),  perhaps  you  and  the  Hst  of  the  fellowswill 
think  kindly,  and  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  your  ill- 
fated  confrere^  who  is  obliged  to  smoke  in  silence  here,  in 
order  to  see  the  paper  go  to  press.    Go,  Silversides !  with 
my  blessing.'   When  Silversidea  has  gone  to  his  supper, 
and  I  have  refilled  my  pipe,  then  do  I  sit  down  and  form 
a  fragrant  cloud,  through  which  I  can  see  out  into  the 
darkness,  and  up  to  the  clear  blue  sky.    Dreansily  do  I 
watch  the  smoke  upcurling  from  my  pipe,  crawling  up  to 
the  oomioea  of  the  roof,  and  atealthilj.and  slowly  disap* 


pearing.  It  is  the  witching  time  of  night  I  A  monetonoos 
moaning  sound  and  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  walls  and 
floor  of  my  room  teU  me  that  the  printing  of  the  country 
edition  of  the  paper'  has  commenced.    The  great  press  is 
throwing  off  its  copies  by  thousands.    Where  is  its  food 
for  to-morrow  to  come  from  ?    Lo !  that  is  already  pro* 
vided.    I  shall  come  here  to-morrow  at  mid-day;  and  by 
four  o'clock  I  shall  have  found  enough   accidents  by 
flood  and  field,  murders,  battles  in  old  and  new  world, 
divoroe  cases,  fires,  burglaries,  fraudulent  bankmptoiei, 
forgeries,  Parliamentary  proceedings,  heartless  desertion 
of  husband  from  wife,  of  mother  from  child;  suicides  from 
love,  from  impending  ruin,  or  from  woman's  faith  and 
man's  deceit;  elopements,  phenomena,  short  biographies 
of  eminent  men,  who  mayhap  are  even  now,  as  I  write, 
breathing  their  last;  chronicles  of  the  works  or  doings  o! 
a  fresh  race  of  eminent  men— orators,  statesmen,  war- 
riors, writers,  inventors— whose  lights  are  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  bushel,  to  bum  flickeringly  and  feebly, 
or  brightly  and  steadUy  for  a  time,  then  to  be  quenched 
for  ever— leaving  bold  or  faint  footsteps  on  the  sands  of 
time,  that  after  ages  may  follow  in  the  track ! 

As  I  write  now,'  within  sound  of  the  great  machine, 
behold  I  am  harassed  by  a  query.  It  thunders  forth  in 
every  revolution  of  the  wheel  which  keeps  the  machine 
going.  I  see  strange  faces,  looking  out  of  the  tobacco 
smoke  which  surrounds  me,  who  seem  to  strain  their  ears 
for  the  answer  to  the  query  which  they  put  to  me.  M| 
room  is  papered  with  cartoons  from  Punch:  and  a  very 
prominent  figure  in  those  cartoons  is  a  middle*aged  gen* 
tleman,  with  a  deep  designing  look,  a  cunning  eye,  an<) 
a  prominent  hook  nose.  I  have  him  here  before  me,  iq 
every  variety  of  attitude— in  the  act  of  attempting  t< 
steal  a  box  of  sardines— as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing -^ 
a  policeman— as  MephistophUes  himself,  &o.  Would  yot 
believe  it?— he  seems  to  pucker  his  mouth,  compress  hi 
brow,  and  put  the  query  to  me.  Britannia,  the  pride  o 
the  ocean,  is  here  also. '  Her  expression  is  entreating, 
can't  say  whether  it  is  from  a  bona  fide  curiosity  to  kno'M 
or  from  a  desire  to  preserve  unanimity  with  her  illustriou 
friend  of  the  hook  noee,  but  she  has  a  decided  expressiq 
of  en^aty,  and  the  query  which  I  mean  seems  issuin 
from  her  lips—*  What  is  the  world  about;  and  how  man 
actions  which  are  being  performed  at  the  present  momeo 
will  in  course  of  time  oome  to  be  chronicled  for  good  < 
evil  in  future  editions  of  this  paper  ?*  In  my  sub-editori 
capacity,  I  out  the  following  paragraph  from  a  coten 
porary.  Very  probably  the  rash  action  was  committed  i 
midnight,  and  whilst  I  was  smoking  here  in  silence,  ao 
torturing  myself  with  the  eternal  query- *  What  is  tl 
world  about  at  the  present  moment;  and  how  many  i 
its  actions  will  come  to  be  chronicled  for  good  or  evil  i 
future  editions  of  this  paper?'  This  was  one  of  then 
If  I  could  have  heard  as  far  as  St.  Paul's  Wharf  Steao 
boat  Quay,  I  might  liave  been  answered  by  &  low  hear 
broken  cry,  a  duU  plunge,  and  gurgling  shriek— the  po< 
sinner's  despairing  cry,  terrified  at  her  own  rash  act:— 

A  Tali  of  Wox.— On  Tuesday,  an  adjourned  inque 
on  the  body  of  a  poor  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  name 
Haimah  Brooks,  who  was  drowned  at  St.  Paul's  Whaj 
Steamboat  Pier,  on  the  17th  ultimo,  was  resumed.  M 
Hann,  the  summoning-officer,  handed  to  the  I>epnty-Coii 
ner  the  following  touching  letter,  which  had  been  sent  1 
the  girl's  mother:— 'John  Archer!  I  hope  you  will  ni 
drive  another  poor  girl  to  an  early  grave,  as  you  have  dol 
me.  It  is  through  you  that  I  have  done  this;  for  I  oouJ 
not  bear  the  shame  you  have  brought  me  to,  smd  th< 
laughed  at  me  for  being  a  poor  silly  fool  to  yoo.    X  ho] 
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Goi  viQ  foTpTo  me  for  this  act  that  I  have  done;  and 
I  lK>pe  &it  Ood  will  bless  my  sisters,  brothers,  and  my 
QoUier sad fkther.  Mother!  Yon  oarsed  me  when  I  was 
ft  gir],  and  your  carse  has  dnng  to  me;  but  I  hope  yon 
tIi  not  cane  my  sisters,  in  case  it  may  ding  to  them  as 
it  Us  to  me.  May  God  forgive  me  this  carime  I  have 
ecRBfflitted!  You  all  thought  that  I  should  not  do  it,  but 
I  hope  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  my  poor  soul;  but 
I  could  not  bear  the  disgrace,  so  you  may  blame  Jack 
Archer  for  your  poor  girl's  miserable  end.  None  of  you 
Till  griere  for  me,  I  know;  for  you  said  that  I  had  brought 
Jin  to  ihame  and  disgrace.  While  I  write  this,  I  am  shed^ 
dis*  bitter  tears  to  Uunk  that  I  should  be  so  wicked.  I 
kT8  not  got  a  friend  in  this  world  to  speak  to  me  or  give 
oe  1  kind  word.  No.  I  may  go  on  the  streets  before  my 
Kother  would  give  me  a  bit  of  bread.  Jack  Archer  said 
dot  I  might  go  on  the  streets  for  my  living,  after  being 
Thai  I  have  to  him  for  two  years  and  a-half ,  and  then  to 
be  cast  off  I  O  QodI  have  mercy  on  me,  and  foiigive  me 
Ejaisa!  I  have  gone  to  meet  my  Maker,  and  I  hope  the 
Lord  vill  forgive  me  and  take  me !  Mother,  pray  for  your 
poor  girl,  and  kiss  my  i)Oor  sisters  for  me;  and  let  them 
kre  my  books  between  them.  My  poor  brain  is  all  on  a 
v<3fk.  Jack  Archer !  When  you  see  my  poor  body,  I  hope 
JOB  mH  look  at  me  and  say — **  That  is  through  me/*  which 
jm.  veil  know  is  a  fact.  I  would  rather  die  like  this  than 
do  as  70U  told  me.  Oood-by,  and  God  bless  you !  Those 
ire  fflj  bst  words.  May  the  great  God  look  down  in 
Bf^yon  mel  O  heavenly  Father !  have  mercy  on  me! 
0 God!  look  down  in  mercy  on  me !  My  name  is  Hannah 
Bra^o,  No.  1  Bromley-bnildinjR,  Bread-street  Hill,  City.' 
The  pjj  returned  a  verdict  ~ '  That  the  deceased  died  horn 
booing  in  the  river  Thames,  while  in  a  state  of  unsound 
Bhid,  brought  on  by  the  gross  and  cruel  treatment  of 
Ih  Archer.' 

loey  pictures  to  me  the  cruel  career  of  the  unfortunate 

pi  Bromley-buildings,  Bread-street  Hill,  City,  is  not 

ttay  aristocratic  residence.    Most  probably  the  girl  was 

ployed  at  some  business— flower-making,  or  millinery, 

crdnaamakiiig.     Doubtless,  Jack  Archer  is  a  well*look- 

2:;,  itnught-limbed,  likely  young  fellow;  with  a  repu- 

tatjoB  for  being  a  jovial  sort  of  a  blade,  fond  of  a  lark; 

isi  with  plenty  of  money  to  cany  out  his  plans.    Jack 

Aidker  may  be  engaged  in  the  City;  and,  like  many 

j^  City  clerks,  he  may  have  beenrfond  of  smiling  and 

seasonally  talking  to  the  girls  who  pass  him  on  his 

vaj  to  the  oflSoe.    I  know  the  type  of  young  bloods;  and 

1  hn  a  pretty  good  idea  of  tiie  sort  of  conversation 

tU  talces  place  between  them,  when  they  compare 

s^  as  to  their  morning's  rencontres.   *  Very  harmless ! ' 

i^sdalgent  people  mi^t  say.     '  Toung  men  will  joke  and 

^u^  with  girls;'  and  they  have  no  doubt  the  girls  en- 

»ange  them.     We  shall  see  the  result  of  this  innocent 

pastime.    Young  Jack,  or  Tom,  or  Bill,  on  his  way  to 

hia  Golooisl  office,  in  Eastcheap  or  Fenchurch- street, 

}is«k»  a  dafly  habit  of  smiling  and  nodding  to  the  young 

pik  who  may  be  passing  en  route  to  their  places  of  busi- 

isaa,  as  shop-girls  or  milliners,  in  Cheapside,  or  St. 

h^i  Cfanreh-yard,  or  some  of  the  wholesale  warehouses 

>bo&t  Friday-street,  or  Wood-street,  or  Aldermanbury. 

hobaUy  the  young  women  may  be  from  the  country  (as 

^'e  the  greater  per  oentage  of  London  shop-girls),  and 

iiare  been  warned  against  encooraging  the  attentions  of 

^^oagers,  whether  male  or  female;  or  their  parents  may 

W  Radests  in  London,  and  have  forbidden  them  doing  so. 

B^t  yoong  ^sls,  when  they  com&enoe  to  earn  good  wages, 

33d  are  abk  to  keep  themselves,  very  soon  get  indepen- 

'^Bo^aons;  and,  after  a  year  or  so  of  out-door  work,  they 

^gradually  allowed  the  freedom  of  their  own  will, 

vydiahowi  itself  often  in  an  increased  desire  for  dress; 

^oeeasooa]  purchases  of  small  artides  of  jewellery,  to 

^  soart  and  showy;  and  in  attendance  at  private  dano- 

i^-sJaasas.    It  is  at  this  portion  of  their  career  that  the 


Jack  Archers  begin  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  them,  in  tbeir 
walks  to  office.  Jack  Archer  is  g^ood-looking,  is  smartly 
dressed,  wears  a  profnsion  of  jewellery,  is  free  in  his 
manner,  and  is  altogether  a  ver^  nice  young  fellow.  The 
morning  rencontres  begin  to  be  looked  forward  to  with 
antidpated  delight  by  both  parties.  The  young  girl  thinka 
he  is  a  very  nipe«looklng  fellow  indeed,  and  asks  her  com- 
panion's opinion,  who  indorses  it;  but  thinks  in  her  own 
heart  that  the  otiier  young  fellow,  with  whom  she  herself 
exchanges  smiles,  is,  if  anything,  a  trifle  better-looking. 
However,  it  is  agreed  that  they  are  both  of  very  gentle- 
manly  appearance— which  is  a  great  deal  in  their  favour; 
and  in  this  word  'gentlemanly'  lies  the  secret.  The  great 
ambition  of  those  young  girls  is  to  be  thought  ladies  par 
exedUnet;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are 
very  good  oouuterfdts.  Their  occupation  being  a  great 
deal  among  ladies,  they  imitate  the  originals  very  dosdy; 
consequently,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  begin 
to  be  in  a  manner  ashamed  of  the  male  sodety  in  which 
they  move  at  home— whether  artisan  brothers  or  ac- 
quaintances. Very  often — I  may  venture  to  say  invariably 
— aro  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  girls  themadves 
proud  of  the  gented  appearance  of  their  danghters  or 
wards;  and  assist  them  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  up  the 
illusion.  Then  commences  the  acquaintanceship  with  the 
Jack  Archers— the  results  of  whidi  are  occasional  visits 
to  theatres,  suburban  excursions,  dancing  parties,  sur- 
reptitious visits  to  casinoes  and  music  halls,  hot  suppers, 
eternal  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  Jack  Archers,  late 
hours,  increased  confidence  in  their  own  power  of  touch- 
ing fire  without  being  burned— glare,  glitter,  exdtement! 
Heaven  help  the  girl!— she  falls  at  last! 

Flight  from  home  soon  follows.  Jack  Archer  thinks 
serioudy  of  it— perhaps  lives  with  her  till  she  loses  her 
dtuation^puts  off  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  mar- 
riage—laughs at  it— gets  tired  of  her  at  last— ind,  with 
a  fiendish  crudty,  recommends  her  to  try  another  lover, 
and  abandons  her  for  ever.  Then  follow  the  heart- 
broken overtures  to  be  restored  to  her  father  or  mother's 
house— the  stem  refusal  and  curse— the  wild  remorse 
and  despair— the  gradual  stripping  of  all  her  finery  to 
provide  food— the  poor  starved  suppliant  again  refased 
—clandestine  interviews  with  a  com^Mssionate  sister,  who 
may  be  able  to  supply  her  with  a  little  money  till  she  is 
detected — actual  starvation— wild  hints  at  sdf-d^truc- 
tion,  whidi  are  treated  with  contempt  by  her  parents, 
whe  refuse  her  a  morsd  of  bread— recommending  her  to 
do  what  die  likes  for  a  living! — the  last  saleable  artide. 
in  her  possession  pawned— paper  and  envdope  purdiased 
^-retiral  to  some  remote  river  coffee-shop— the  wild  heart- 
broken epistle  penned — the  figures  in  the  diop  seen  indis- 
tinctly like  vidons— the  gas  darting  innumerable  streaks 
at  her  tear-blinded  eyes,  preventing  her  from  reading  the 
straggling  characters  which  she  has  just  written — the 
wondering  look  of  the  inmates  of  the  oeffee-shop  as  she 
walks  out,  leaving  her  cup  of  tea  tmtasted,  with  a  marble 
sternness  in  her  pindied  features  and  sunken,  black,  red* 
dened  eyes  which  tdls  that  grim  despair  has  possession 
of  her  heart— the  posting  of  the  letter— the  walk  through  - 
the  dark  streets,  perhaps  muddy  and  dushy— the  awful 
coldness  and  solitude  of  the  wharf —the  taking  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl— the  tying  of  her  dress  about  her,  to 
ensure  instantaneous  sinldng— the  last  wild  prayer  and 
frightened  look  around  her— the  plunge  into  the  odd 
water— the  regret,  and  longing  for  Jife  again— and  the 
waters  dosing  over— choking,  blinding,  and  onuhing  out 
her  miserable  life! 
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Jack  Arober  may  bdong  to  the  clafis  which  I  have  just 
Bamed;  or  he  may  he  worse.  There  are  also  pleheion  Jack 
Archers,  in  eordtiroys  and  fustians  (possibly  this  Jack 
Archer  may  be  of  that  date),  wiio  waylay  and  entice 
unwary  servant-girls  (possibly  this  wretched  woman  may 
have  been  of  that  class).  They  may  be  seen  lounging 
ronnd  the  railings  of  yoar  house — their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  their  caps  very  far  over  their  eyes,  and  often  a 
white  dlay-plpe  in  tlieir  mouths.  They  would  fain  appear 
decent  working-men;  but,  if  you  watch  them,  you  cannot 
fail  to  observe  that  th^re  is  a  peculiar  sly,  slinking  look 
about  their  general  expression;  and  that  they  are  addicted, 
when  they  meet  your  gaze,  to  staring  vaguely  about, 
as  if  in  search  of  a  particular  number;  or  retiring  into  the 
shado  of  the  trees  in  the  square,  where  you  may  notice 
them,  in  ten  minutes,  earnestly  talking  to  some  of  the 
servant-girls  —  their  hands  still  in  their  pockets,  and 
still  sucking  at  the  freshlyJoaded  pipe,  which  they  make 
a  pretence  of  trying  to  light  if  you  happen  to  pass.  These 
are  the  sdrt  of  Jack  Archers  who  smuggle  themselves  into 
your  kitchen;  and  who,  if  one  happens  to  go  down  to  that 
apartment,  are  seen  nervously  twirling  their  caps,  and 
looking  about  as  if  they  would  feel  grfttefnl  to  the  roof  if 
it  would  fall  in  and  cove^  them  from  your  sight.  These  are 
the  Jack  Archers  whom  the  trembling  and  confused  Mary 
represents  as  her  eousfai  cfohn  (irhiofa  is  an  untruth).  Be- 
ware of  those  characters l—the^  mean  no  good  to  the  girl. 
If  they  did,  they  would  have  a  franker  looit  in  their  face; 
and  they  would  not  be  seen  slinking  about  the  door  like 
burglars  or  pickpockets.  They  are  another  of  the  class  who 
brin^  the  Hannah  Brooks  to  shame  and  self-destruction. 

I  hope  that  Jack  Archer  deed  not  belong  to  another 
elass^of  which  I  am  going  to  speak— who  bring  about  con- 
sumifiations  such  as  are  ehronided  in  the  paragraph,  because 
this  class  hare  quite  enough  on  their  heads  already.  This 
is  the  oUuB  who  are  at  present  'sowing  their  wild-oats;'  and 
who  will,  in  process  of  time,  give  over  sowing  wild-oats,  and 
drift  quietly  intb  middle  age  and  respectability,  and  croak 
over  the  ^putation  which  they  have  fairly  earned  of 
having  been  ^d  rakes  in  thelf  day.  This  is  the  dass  who, 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  sit  long  over  their  punch  or  port 
wine,  wink  leerishly  out  of  their  blood-shot  fishy  eyes,  and 
nudge  each  other's  bloated,  apoplectic  sides,  exclaiming 
— 'Ah,  Jack !  what  a  sad  dog  you  were  in  those  days,  to  be 
sure!  What  a  lot  of  conquests  you've  made  in  your  day; 
eht  yon  dog,  you!  Ha,  ha! '  And  then  Jack's  fishy  eyes 
will  leer  delightedlyj  and  he  will  gufgle  out— 'Boan^ 
now;  doan't,  ole  boy!  Indeed,  yon  made  deal  more  opn- 
queite  thta  1}  faa  know  you  did.  Cdme  now,  eonfess. 
Ha^  ha  I  Bemember  that  girl  with  the  dreoita  profile? 
JHilliner's  girl,  by  Jove!  Cost  me  mint  of  money.  Per* 
sevetanoa^  you  kncrw,  overcomes  difficulties,  as  the  copy- 
books  say.  Faint  heart  never,  etcetera,  you  kiiow,  as  the 
saying  is.  Turned  Tartair  after  fairly  limed,  though. 
Got  loo  tepensfve  for  me!— couldn't  stand  it  in  those 
days.  Poisoned  *erself  at  last,  by  Jove !  Egadf  milliners' 
girls  with  Grecian  profiles  are  rdm  'unsi  Pass  decanter. 
Jack,  ole  boy !'  Attd  then  both  their  wicked  old  sides  will 
ahake  with  internal  convulsions,  and  theh:  watery-red  orbs 
ogle  each  other  ddightedly.  These  meii  married  With  a 
reputation  for  gallantry;  and  were  hked  for  it  by  the  sim- 
pering drawlng-Toom  beauties  whom  they  espoused— who 
protested  that  their  manuaafl  were  of  opinion  that  re< 
formed  rakes  made  the  best  husbands,  and  heard  the 
miserable  saying  indorsed  by  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
aiioes.  These  ftre  the  old  school  of  roU^t;  fast  sinking  oitt, 
to  make  room  for  the  modem  school — the  languishing 


lackadaisie^  dandies— with  silky  beards  and  mustachns 
-rwho  lead  dub-bachclor  fives,  and  write  letters  to  the 
Tiptes  on  the  absurdity  of  beginning  housekeeping  on 
three  hundred  t^jtta — who  are  epicures  in  lust,  and  call 
the  blasting  Ibr  ever  of  female  reputation  canqiiesU  and 
affairet  de  C€Bur;  and  cumot  count  the  instances  of  those 
conquests  on  their  ten  fingers  without  comn»encing  anew 
at  the  thumb  from  which  they  started!    These  are  the 
men  who  are  so  nice  about  their  reputation,  and  hold 
courts  of  honour,  by  which  they  try  each  other  by  codes 
and  rules,  revised  and  approved  of  by  most  competent 
and  blamdesB  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England— wbo 
live  at  home  in  ease,  and  through  long  practice  have  a 
moe  discrimination  in  detecting  thtf  smallest  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  their  neighbours !   O  upright  judges !  how 
much  we  honour  you  I    Be  strict.    Show  no  indulgence 
to  those  base  and  miserable  moneyed  wretohes  who  re- 
pudiate bets  known  and  proved  to  have  really  been  made, 
no  matter  upon  what  trivial  subjects  —  who,  being  pal- 
pably insulted,  refuse  to  call  out  and  shoot  or  be  shot  by 
the  insulter  1    $pare  them  not !    Cut  them  in  the  public 
street,  blackball  them  io  your  dubsi  know  thenS  no  more; 
and  tiien,  in  an  atmosphere  untainted  by  the  breath  of 
sueh  dishonoured  and  recreant  knights,  you  will  be  able 
to  discuss  freely,  and  with  lightened  hearts— the  heavy 
duty  of  justice  having  been  discharged  faithfally— your 
own  blameless  and  reproachless  lives. 

Shall  I  talk  about  the  other  results  beszdss  snidde  of 
these  conquests  and  affaires  de  ccsurf  Shall  I  discourse 
about  the  future  lives  of  the  Hannah  Brooks  who  do  not 
commit  suicide,  in  the  stose  of  putting  an  end  ait  onoe  to 
their  livest  Nay;  hold!  I  am  going  further  than  my 
province.  I  fthaU  ruH  the  risk  of  being  tabooed  for 
treading  on  fbrbidden  ground. 

There  is  a  terrible  air  of  reality  about  tMs  sad  letter  of 

TT^TiTin.h  Brooks.    '  Mothe/r,  pray  for  your  p6or  girl,  and 

kiss  my  poor  sisters  for  me;  and  Ut  them  Aosts  my  books 

drifwtn  tAem/  None  of  you  will  grieve  for  mo,  I  know;  for 

you  said  that  I  had  brought  yon  to  shame  and  di.sgraee. 

Ko.  I  nisy  go  on  the  streets  before  my  mother  would  give 

me  a  Mt  (^  bread.'    I  can*t  help  pitying  that  father  and 

mothef  as  mtlch  as  I  pity  the  daughter.    I  can't  help 

thinking,  also,  that  in  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 

(if  they  ever  do  repeat  that  prayer),  they  must  oomo  to  a 

stand-still  at  the  words—'  And  forgive  us  artr  trespasses  as 

ws  forgive  them  that  trespass  sgainst  ts.' 

B.  L.  G. 

SACRED  .POETRY.* 

BY  THE  3EDIT0R. 

A  snotf  A  of  mediocrity  attacKes  to  the  bulk  of  What  is 
called  sacred  poetry.  Dr.  John<son  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  general  run  of  achievements  in  this  line; 
and  his  opinion  has  been  frequently  Te-eehoed.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  doggrel  in  our  denominational 
hymn-books.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  Isaao  Watts  is 
entitled,  in  point  of  poetical  merit,  to  stand  on  the  same 
shelf  with  (Jhauce^,  SpenSer,  Shakspere,  and  liiUon,  of 
even  #ith  inany  of  the  lesser  lights  of  song.  It  Would, 
however,  be  a  transparent  mistake  to  aver  that  poetry 
of  the  loftier  kind  is  inimieid  to  religion.  On  the  con- 
trary, When  Ireed  frclm  the  conventional  trammels  df 
mere  iiymnody^with  its  Bteteotyi>ed  phrases  and  cramp- 

•  'The  Book  of  Praise,'  by  Koundell  Pahnar.— Macmillan  * 
Co.  'Time's  Treasure;  or,  Devout  Thoughts  for  ereiy  Day  la 
the  Tear  expressed  in  Terse.'— Edmonston  ft  Donglas. 
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kg  netrei— H  h  Indebted  for  its  grandest  inspimtlons  to 
tlto  bettiy  «f  €1iri8tnn  dootrme  and  the  oontempUtion 
if  God  fai  the  nnivetM. 

AH  ittlly  hi(^  poet*7  hj  in  a  seBse,  iaextd.  Some  of 
the  more  tnofeendant  pinngoo  in  ShiJcspere  and  Mflton 
ire  wprthj  of  the  li|>8  of  aunts.  Wontaworth  and  Ten* 
6J30Q  Overflow  with  laored  nttevanoea.  Tho  ardent  and 
piou  Intthingt  of  the  hnnwn  aonl—in  its  proitratioa 
of  sanow  or  exaltation  of  iaptnre~haT6  nowhere  fonnd 
sore  beaDUfiU*  more  sacred  expression  than  in  the  pages 
of  oertuaof  the  grsat  masters  of  the  lyre*  whose  names 
ut  onkaown  in  Uathodisi  hymn-books  and  afehar  pioiia 
ttnecHoBi. 

If  it  ii  sMitial  to  Sariptonl  raUgaon  to  ahstcM*  it  f  ran 

tk  ordiasij  oonoenia  of  life  and  the  oidinaiy  feelings 

ud  istcnsts  of  hvmanityt  then,  we  fear,  moat  the  talis* 

IBID  of  ifci  morsl  influenoe  be  broken  even  when  wields 

bj  the  iiighest  geninsu    The  langosfe  of  oasfa  a  pnrelj 

i^stnct  leligien  must  neoessarily  be  oold«    Nearer  and 

demr  (hemss  must  oni^ampion  it  in  the  arena  of  elo- 

qoaoB  and  song.    Woman's  love,  ohildhood*8  innooenoe« 

th«  lordineas  of  virtae,  the  channs  of  natural  soeneiyi  the 

pudear  of  freedom,  the  glory  of  patriotism,  the  deeds 

tttd  tbe  deaths  of  heroes,  must  all  supply  more  potent 

Bitenili  to  more  the  heart  and  make  the  blood  tingle  in 

thp  Tcini.    The  rery  unvar^gness  of  the  abstract  Ian- 

,  7^  of  pr^se,  oast  in  defmite  and  unalterable  moulds 

.  'i  iadnat,  can  hardly  fail  to  deter  men  of  really  brilliant 

^BTste  from  seeking  distinction  in  a  field  foreblosed  against 

■?j|^y  of  originality.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  poverty  of 

^xttf  our  modem  Mmgs  of,  praise  contrasted  with  the 

I  ;HobIy  resonant  strains  of  the  old  Hebrew  bards. 

I     -^trertheless.  suclx  really  fine,  things'  in  the  shape  of 

'  *Knd  loogs  have  been  written  by  George  Herbert,  Addi- 

^-^  Watts.  Cowper,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Kirke  White,  bishop 

R^ber.  James  Montgomery,  and   others,  that  we  are 

tanpted  tD  admit  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum  only 

ioiftjm«what  United  extent.  When  properly  culled,  our 

^Ileetiaas  of  saered  poetry— uring  that  phrase  in  its  most 

''•tricted  nnse— have  still  high,  although,  poetically  con- 

■^<^^  not  oertainly  the  highest  claims  to  our  regard. 

"™8  wiMi  nmefc  itwhiierepw  ancl  some  despieaMe  versei 

<cr  Eo^ish  literatnre  can  undoubtedly  boast  of  a  goodly 

qoiatity  of  respectable  and  indeed  highly  meritorious 

^>^  song  sdi^yted  for  choirs  and  precentors. 

^  is  wen,  and  supplies  what  would  otherwise  be 
'dt  ai  a  want.  All  gvtd  men  and  good  women,  amid 
tlie  triab  and  despondencies  of  this  world,  aro  subject  to 
B'-^ds  of  mind  whicti  incline  ttiem  to  sSCTed  meditation; 
^  to  sensations  of  the  heart  which  find  iheir  natural 
^iprcBoa  in  breathings  of  thanksgiving,  trustfulness,  or 
I»ae.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  two  eminent  lawyers 
-Sir  Boondell  Palmer,  Bolieitor-General  dt  iShgland,  and 
Lofd  Kialoefa,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Seotlsad— have  eaoh  come  forth  to  the  public  with  a 
vsIoiBo  of  sacred  verse.  That  of  the  former  is  entitled 
'T^t  Book  of  Fhdse,'  and  H  Himply  a  eatefdl  and  well 
^'cded  selection  of  the  best  English  hymns,  ably  pre- 
^  while  that  of  the  latter  is  entitled  'Time's  Trea- 
sn,'  and  is  whoUy  original,  embodying,  in  careful  verse, 
*  «€rie8  of  devout  thoughts  for  every  day  of  the  year. 
>it  Koimdell  thua  assumes  the  character  of  editor;  Lord 
^^'Bloch  that  of  auibort  Both,  however,  are  in  the  same 
^-iBpsUed  dmibllesa  by  Ufe  Ktme  feelings,  influ- 
(«xd  by  the  same  motives,  and  pointing  to  the  same 
^  the  eirsVtmstaaee  of  two  such  busy  men  of  the 
*^  said  tba  ttifinail  of  an  atdnoiia  and  engroHmg 


profcasiont  appearing  atmultsDemidy  as  humble  and  de- 
vout labourers  in  the  field  of  Sacred  literature,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  impressive,  and  calculated  to  operate  as  a 
strengthening  exainple  in  spiritual  and  unworldly  direc- 
tions. 

WhSe  eommending  the  volume  of  Bit  Roundell  Palm<>r 
as  an  elaborate  and  admirable  compilation,  we  naturally 
tttfn  with  chief  interest  and  expectation  to  tho  Mevinit 
thoughta'  of  Lord  Kinloch.  Hera  evorytfaing  is  new 
and  fresh*  We  cannot  say  that  the  poetry  ia  altogether 
Miltonio.  It  wean  the  features  of  a  toe  overmastering 
judgment,  and  thus  lacks  the  freedom  and  brilliant 
movement  of  a  perfect  inspiration.  But  it  has  much  of 
the  quaint  beauty,  and  subtle  spiritual  tone  of  HerberL*8 
'Parch.'  Take,  for  example,  the  following,  which  he  calls 

VH9  TTKSKOWN  QOD. 

A  stranger  onoe  I  met,  of  aspect  stem. 
Of  Whom  'tw|i8  told  that.  If  I  did  bat  learn 
His  real  nature,  I  should  loTe  him  well: 
But  still  I  found  that  aspect  stera  tepel. 
And  woald  not  once  go  near  him,  truth  to  tell. 

At  last  I  fenxid  that  he,  unknown  to  me^ 
Had  done  me  service;  then  I  tbought  'twould  be 
Fit  that  I  tnank'd  him:  so  to  hitn  I  went; 
And  foond  uprightness  with  such  sweetness  Meet 
,    •     I  gave  him  all  my  heart;  nor  since  repent. 

Jjnd  I  when  Thou  stranger  art,  we  tratt  Thee  sot 
We  think  Thee  stem  in  aspect,  till  we  go 
More  close  to  Thee;  then  find  'twas  our  ill  sight. 
Iflien  all  Thy  holy  grace  we  know  aright. 
Love  Thee  we  must,  e'en  in  our  own  despitcL 

Veiy  fine,  toov  in  its  way,  asid  as  profound  in  human 
alleetkm  as  it  is  lofty  Md  trustful  in  piety^  is 

THE  LOSS  OP  THE  LOVED. 

Which  wohldst  thou  lose 
Of  an  thy  dear  ones,  now  so  bright  arannd  f 
Lord,  dlost  llion  ask  me  this  my  heart  to  soukI^ 

I  could  not  choose. 

Some  I  may  see 
More  rfpe  for  Heaven,  and  thus  more  flt  to  ^; 
Bat,  more  they  are  Thine  ewa«  alasl  they  grotr 

More  dear  to  me. 

Fain  I  would  sue 
The  whole  to  keep,  hut  know  'twere  vain  request. 
Choosey  Lord  I  Thyself  the  offering;  what  is  best 

Most  Is  Thy  due. 

Andstmipratr, 
Spare  them  awhUej  Justly,  O  Father !  Than 
CalTst  them  to  home;  yet.  In  Thy  grace,  allow 

Some  ftirtber  stay. 

Om  other  brief  snatoh  is  all  ftit  irMch'ira  aaa  tiford 
spaae.    It  beats  the  title 

NOT  LOST,  THOUGH  NOT  SEEN. 

The  bird  that  mounts  in  upward  sir. 

Fades  at  the  last  from  view; 
Tet  is  full  surely  singing  there, 

Though  hid  V  the  heaven's  bluei 

The  8alnt»  that  always  higher  rosr« 

Passes  at  death  from  sight; 
Tet  then  as  surely  heavenward  gbei^ 

And  sings  at  unknown  height 

All  th«  plecee  are  snoeinet  in  pUm  and  fatntf  and  vety 
various  in  measure.  They  will  not  perhaps  remove  the 
Johnsonian  reproioh}  but,  taken  in  oonneetion  with  tho 
compilation  of  Bit  Beundell  Palmer,  they  will  at  least 
serve  to  show  that  minds  of  the  highest  eultttre,  even  in 
this  hn^x  nineteenth  eentury,  are  not  above  attempting 
to  elevate  the  ehatnoter  of  our  pntely  devotional  poetry*- 
thereby  aeknowledging,  in  the  laee  of  all  meni  an  humUa 
obUgation  te  »bitnet  themarifea  at  times  from  the  world, 
aaddrawliea»tstfteGMit«r«f  tha  ttiiverse  with  the  in^ 
oenae  of  adomtloil  and  pnise^ 
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WAYSIDE   THOXJGHTS.—No.  IL 

BT  THE  LATB  JAMES  MACFARLAK. 

Thb  death  of  iha  good  and  trae,  though  it  may  canse  a 
momentary  Borrow,  yet  neyer  fails  to  bestow  an  after  joy. 
We  sprinkle  the  new-made  grave  with  tean,  and  after 
many  days  go  back  to  find  them  flowers. 

WhUiB  the  mythology  of  Greece  obtained  in  the  wovld, 
it  was  reckoned  that  the  poets  received  their  immortality 
from  the  gods.  The  changes  of  time  have  now  shown  vm 
that  those  gods  owe  their  immortality  to  the  poets. 

Thkbe  is  a  strong  dash  of  the  vagabond  in  human  n»- 
tnre.  Unless  one  gets  over  this  nomadic  predilection, 
he  will  go  to  sea,  or  turn  out  a  strolling  player.  Jif  e  has 
its  age  of  tents  and  continual  shifting;  but,  when  reflec- 
tion begins,  we  become  fixed  down,  and  set  about  building 
couses. 

In  the  stillest  night,  when  the  great  world  lies  asle^, 
erer  in  some  lonely  room  the  midnight  oil  is  burning.  In 
silence  and  in  solitude  there  is  the  student  awake  and  at 
work;  and,  though  the  feeble  light  of  his  lamp  may  pale 
before  the  earliest  beam,  that  Uher  light  bom  of  his  la- 
bours may  stream  fiur  into  the  future,  and  help  to  illumi- 
nate the  ages. 

A  XAV  speaks  many  words  In  his  life-time;  and,  could 
he  recall  the  whole  on  his  death-bed,  he  would  derive  most 
pleasure,  not  from  the  brilliant  sayings  and  wit-flashes  at 
great  tables  and  in  festive  moments,  but  from  those  words 
spoken  in  quiet  places-- hope  for  the  fallen,  comfort  to  the 
distressed,  and  those  real  charitable  sentiments  of  which 
we  are  unfortunately  so  sparing. 

Food's  Pokmb.— It  is  sometimes  a  hindrance  to  a  man 
to  have  two  distinct  qualities;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  eminently  the  case  with  Thomas  Hood.  While  he 
lived,  the  world  scarcely  expected  anything  from  him  but 
puns  and  whimsicalities;  while  his  own  heart  was  strongly 
drawing  him  towards  tears  and  subtle  fancies.  '  Hood's 
Own  *  and  '  The  Comic  Annual '  are  full  of  strange  fan- 
tastic things;  but  yet  th^  suggest  something  more.  It 
somehow  seems  like  genius  cutting  grotesque  shapes  from 
the  paper  on  which  it  had  purported  to  write  bumiog 
thoughts.  There  is  an  air  of  sadness,  too,  hanging  about 
some  of  the  jests,  as  when  a  death's  head  smiles. 

Tbsbx  are  ever  false  prophets  in  the  world,  and  books 
and  men  highly  pretentious.  But  somehow  we  still  feel 
confident  that  the  man  will  not  outlast  his  laoed  coat,  nor 
the  book  live  longer  than  its  elegant  binding.  The  endless 
epics  of  Blackmora  and  of  dead  authors  are  consigned  to 
the  catacombs;  while  '  Pandise  Lost'  and  the  *  Seasons' 
stand  mailed  and  marshalled  in  dasde  libraries;  or  turn 
up,  ragged  and  dog-eared  through  veteran  service,  in  city 
garrets  and  oountiy  cabins.  A  man  may  travel  over  Ar- 
cadia or  Sahara,  but  we  will  leam  the  result  of  hii  journey 
by  the  flowers  and  fruits  he  has  gathered  on  his  way. 

17o  production  of  Shakspere  baffles  the  gvssp  of  our 
intelleot  so  much  as  the  tngedy  of  '  Hamlet,'  and  this 
because  it  represents  the  entire  perplexities  of  the  human 
mind.  He  is  not  the  delineation  of  one  man  but  of  many 
men.  He  exhibits  in  his  five  acts  a  thousand  experiences; 
and  hence,  what  are  the  many  sides  of  human  nature  seem 
inconsistenGies  in  the  compass  of  a  single  character.  Phi- 
losophy at  one  moment,  and  superstition  at  another.  Pure 
faith  now,  and  anon  seeptioism.  Decorum,  eooentricity, 
humour,  tears,  love,  hatred,  agony,  on  throufl^  all  of  these 
Into  the  vfl^  maelstrom  of  madness.     A  tezrihle  embo- 


diment of  all  that  humanity  thinks  and  feels,  or  has  ever 
thought  and  felt.  In  the  highest  effort  of  one  like  Shak- 
spere, we  could  scarcely  expect  it  otherwise.  He  could 
only  give  us  a  condensation  of  his  own  universality. 

The  true  poet,  it  is  said,' will  seldom  be  at  a  loo  for 
materials,  wherever  he  is.  Shady  groves,  and  windicg 
rills,  and  rosy  cheeks,  are  the  stock-in-trade,  the  stage 
properties,  of  indifferent  rhymesters.  Take  these  from 
them,  and  you  leave  them  nothing.  A  pale  and  emaciated 
seamstress  sewing  shirts  in  a  miserable  London  garret,  or 
a  woman  throwmg  herself  madly  over  Waterloo  Bridge 
at  midnight,  to  the  common  eye  had  nothing  at  all  poetic 
in  them,  indeed,  the  ideal  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
poet's  dream-world  was  wholly  wanting— all  was  8t«ra 
reality.  A  newspaper  paragraph  would  have  seemed  to 
most  the  only  fitting  record  of  such  scenes;  but  the  genioB 
of  Hood  observed  them,  and  henoeforth  they  became  im- 
mortal. Goldsmith's  flute.  Bums'  mouse  and  daisj,  or 
the  old  coat  of  Beranger,  are  mean  and  eommon  things; 
yet  they  become  exalted  and  beautifal  by  association— 
as  the  goose,  the  lisard,  the  crab,  and  eo  forth,  indicate 
to  us  blaxing  oonstellations. 

SCBAOOS  wrote  an  epic,  many  years  ago,  which  nobodj 
cared  to  read.  The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  copy  (at  u 
old  book-stall),  ominously  dean,  and  with  uncut  leaves 
Poor  fellow  I  like  many  others  he  died  in  the  hope  that 
posterity  would  do  him  justice.  Th^re  is  doubtless  a  gooc 
deal  of  consolation,  and  at  the  same  time  much  delusioo 
in  this  dependence  on  posterity.  The  truth  is,  posterity 
has  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  the  work  is  continually  grow 
ing  on  its  hands.  Has  posterity  looked  after  those  hoo 
dred  children,  of  Lope  de  Vega?  or  does  it  still  care  for  Si 
Charles  GrandiBon  and  Clarissa  Harlowe?  The  authors  o  I 
the  day  are  filling  libraries  at  the  top  of  their  bent,  aa 
these  will  all  be  left  to  the  charge  of  posterity.  Wba 
chance,  therefore,  remains  for  poor  Scraggs?  It  is  for 
tunate,  however,  that  we  can  never  know  how  posteritj 
treats  us.  If  we  did,  would  it  give  Scraggs  any  consolii 
tion  to  see  one  of  posterity's  many  members  now  6ittii!| 
down  to  wade  through  his  neglected  epic? 


ETLOMEL. 

Up  the  mom  the  red  was  creeping:. 
Hists  acrou  the  plain  were  sleeping; 
Sedges  dark  and  low  were  weeping 
(Xer  the  bsauteons  H^UaatH 

There  she  lay  amid  the  shiver 
Of  the  sedges  on  the  river, 
Oleamlng  white,  but  silent  ever 
Odden-tressed  EylodieL 

fhx  away,  where  leaves  were  swaying 
Tender  hearts  for  her  were  praying-^ 
little  lips  their  lesson  sajring : 
'  Bless,  O  God,  our  ]^lomel  * 

Park  the  waters  o'er  her  streaming 
Ghastly  white  the  pale  face  gleamlm^ 
8ilei)t  all  the  sedges  dreaming; 
Side  by  side  with  Eylomd  I 

WzLUAK  Black* 


*M*  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  tha  Authors.  C* 
tribntions  addressed  to  the  Editor  wUl  reodve  sttentil 
but,  as  a  general  rale,  he  cannot  undertake  to  return 
considered  unsuitable. 
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look  after  onnelves,  I  tell  yoiL  We  parted  £rom  the 
brigantine  yesterday;  it  came  on  to  blow  again,  and 
we  lost  sight  of  licr  in  the  night' 

'  Then  I  will  never  see  her  again ! ' 

'There  is  more  than  her  that  neither  yon  nor  I 
will  ever  see  again,  I  fear.  If  we  ever  seo  the  face  of 
a  civilised  Christian  again,  it's  more  than  I  expect; — 
if,  before  many  days,  or  hours  either,  we  may  not  be 
where  we  wont  even  see  the  faces  of  the  wretches 
among  whom  we  are.' 

•  Why  have  they  spared  us  so  long?* 

'  Because  they  want  us.  We  did  for  their  oommo- 
dors  and  three  of  their  lieutenants.  I  understand 
navigation}  and  they  want  me^  The  fellow  who  com« 
mands  this  craft  has  been  down  two  or  three  times  at 
me;  but  I  wont  listen  to  him,  and  I  don't  intend  to. 
They  lost  a  great  many  of  their  men  in  the  brush 
with  us.  They  have  scurvy  aboard,  too,  and  a  number 
of  their  hands  laid  up.  They  would  have  kept  our 
fellowB,  but  they  fought  to  the  last  man — they  were 
all  either  killed  or  wounded;  so  they  ransacked  the 
ship,  and  blew  her  up.' 

•  But  how  have  they  spared  me?' 

*■  They  took  it  into  their  heads  that  yon  were  sur- 
geon to  our  ship.  I  suppose  they  thought,  as  we' had 
passengers,  that  we  had  one;  and  they  want  some  -[tet- 
son  to  look  after  their  sick  and  woundod.  The  fellow 
I  told  you  of  was  asking  me  about  you,  and  I  let  him 
believe  that  you  were  our  surgeon.  If  you  can  keep 
up  the  character,  yon  are  safe;  and  I  don't  see  why 
yon  should  not — ^you  used  to  manage  well  enough  on 
board  the  Bosarie.' 

•  But  you ^Will  you  avail  yourself  of  what  they 

propose?'  said  I. 

•Never!'  said  Telford.  *I  wiU  die  first.  But, 
Harper,  do  you  see  that  lamp?  Little  would  make 
me  take  it  and  blow  up  the  bloody  craft  and  her 
villanouscrew.' 

•Hal  Ve — lygood!  ViUanous  crew!  Here's  one 
of  the  fraternity  come  to  pay  you  a  visit. ' 

A  pannel,  which  I  had  not  before  observed,  opened 
in  one  of  the  bulkheads,  and  a  middle-sized,  thick- 
set man  entered.  He  was  indeed  a  villanous-looking 
wretch.  He  had  but  one  eye,  and  it  had  a  vile 
squint — its  repulsive  expression  being  heightened  by 
a  red  beard,  which  stuck  out  short  and  stumpy  round 
h*8  mouth.  The  place  where  his  other  eye  had  been 
was  red  and  puckered,  and  passing  over  it  and  down 
the  side  of  his  face  there  was  a  broad  scar,  which  in 
its  oourse  assumed  three  or  four  different  hues.  He 
wore  a  coarse  gray  frock-coat,  a  large  slouched  hat, 
and  heavy  sea-boots.  His  only  visible  weapon  was  a 
small  stiletto,  fastened  in  a  leather  belt  which  en- 
cirdled  his  waist. 

•  And  so  you  thought  of  sending  the  old  spectre  to 
Davy  Jones,  did  ye?  We're  very  much  obliged  to 
yon  for  your  most  charitable  intentions;  but,  as  it 
would  hardly  be  quite  consistent  with  our  comfort  to 
allow  them  to  be  carried  into  execution,  we  will  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  leaving  you,  during 
the  time  yon  are  to  tenant  this  cabin — of  leaving  you 
in  the  dark.    Ay!  and  so  yon — ^what's  your  name?-* 


you've  got  better,  have  ycT — resuscitated,  as  we  h 
in  the  learned  professions !  You  had  better  look  shaj 
and  get  weU  as  fast  as  yon  like:  we  want  you»t 
of  our  fellows  dead  this  morning.  Your  chaps,  O 
tain,  gave  it  us.  I  have  taken  many  a  cn^t;  b 
sink  me !  yours  beat  all  creation.  This  chap  here  gs 
me  a  smash  on  the  head; — ^I  fed  it  fining  yet  A 
that  jade  who  shot  the  commodore ^ 

*  Murdering  villainl'  I  cried,  *  speak  not  of  berl 

He  turned  slowly  round,  and  glared  savagely  at 

— a  light  seeming  to  flash  from  his  eye.  Gradii&I 
however,  liis  face  assumed  its  original  expression,  a 
he  continued  in  his  former  tone— 'Hal  I  see.  2: 
the  wind  in  tliat  quarter?  But  that  game's  i 
Bloody  Jack  has  her  snug  under  hatches  for  < 
while.  I  wonder  where  he  can  have  got  to  with  t] 
brigantine !  But,  Captain,  yon  must  make  up  y* 
mind  to  one  thing  or  t'other,  and  that  precious  B4 
too.  I  want  a  mate,  as  I  told  you  before.  We 
short-handed!  bkin  me,  if  your  chaps  hadn't  kid 
up  such  a  row,  they  might  have  been  all  snug  abo 
of  us.  But,  as  I  told  you,  we  have  anotlier  Ir 
craft — as  ti(ly  a  little  thing  as  ever  hoisted  a  fla 
and  I  think  Bloody  Jack  wouldn't  mind  giving 
to  you  by-and-by.     Have  you  thought  on't?' 

*  As  much  as  ever  I  intend  to  think  of  it,'  answe 
Telford;  *  I  refuse  it.  Will  I  sell  my  soul  to  save 
life?  No ! — not  if  it  were  to  save  the  life  of  my  li 
daughter,  if  she  be  alive;  or  to  bring  her  back  to  ] 
if  slie  be  dead.  * 

*  Ha ! '  said  tho  pirate—'  then  the  little  f air-Uii 
thins:  is  a  chick  of  yours,  is  she?  Then  we  hav 
hanolc;  and  what's  more,  we'll  turn  it.  Perhsp 
sight  of  her  might  help  to  bring  you  nrand  a  poini 
two — eh?' 

*They  have  her  then^^y  poor  little  Ally!' 
claimed  Telford  when  the  pirate  had  gone;  '  but  e 

if  they  should but  no;  bad  as  they  are,  they  siu 

would  not  do  that.  But  even  if  tney  should,  I 
firmly  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  tli 
But,  Harper,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  in  you;  it  wc 
not  be  so  decidedly  wrong  as  it  would  lie  in  me.  1 
could,  I  think,  do  all  they  want  of  yoa  with  a  o 
conscience.'  i 

I  thought  of  Flora.  It  was  my  only  chance  of  < 
seeing  her  again,  or  ever  being  able  to  assist  her. . 
might  escaT)e  together.  It  was  repugnant  to  all  I 
feelings  to  oe  among  those  wretches;  but  in  \ie^ 
the  death  which  I  knew  awaited  me  if  I  refused 
such  a  death ! — I  feared  my  resolution  might 
able  to  resist.  I  was  sumciently  acquainted 
surgery  to  sustain  the  character  which  they  ~ 
I  held;  indeed,  I  had  been  acting  partly  in  the 
city  of  surgeon  on  board  the  Bosarie;  for,  having! 
originally  designed  for  the  medical  profession,  I 
attended  a  term  at  one  of  the  London  colleges,  t' 
circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  an 
brother  had  caused  me  to  abandon  the  inteal 
These  few  months  of  study  probably  saved  my 

*  Yes,'  I  said;  '  I  do  not  see  that  my  duty 
call  me  to  sacrifice  myself.     I  might  ao  some 
among  those  miserablo  wretches;  and,  besides, 

my  only  chance  of  ever w    But  I  do  not  see 

you  either  should  not  give  in.     If  yon  don't, 
\n\X  take  your  life  to  a  certainty.    You  might 
late  for  the  conunand  of  that  vessel  he  spoke  a* 
once;  and  then  you  could  easily  take  her  into 
port,  and  escape.' 

*No,  Hari)er!  na    I  never  oould  do  thai 

J'oined  them,  I  would  be  true  to  them;  and  join 
:  never  wilL    But  here  comes  little  Ally ! ' 
Tho  child  was  lowered  down  thnmgh  a  hatdi  i 
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(bd  Her  li^b  arm  waa  in  n  i^iii8--«2ie,  too,  had 
b»2  kori  She  gaye  a  frightened  look  round;  aud, 
ixm^  her  father,  Hew  into  his  outstretched  arms, 

'Okihetl^  sb^  said)  'where  hare  you  heen?  I 
Ji^a^ht  I  vu  oeTer  going  to  see  vou  any  more:  they 
m lacb wildloQkini: man !  they  tnghten  me  so !  But 
a  par  liaa4  sort,  faihev  ? ' 

')it^  lerj  Bore,  darlingi  bat  your  arm,  my  ohildi 
Tiut  is  the  matter 

Oil,  it  m't  mttoh,  father !  It  was  when  they  were 
a^hc  Mitt  Ellis  away.  Oh,  father,  wasn't  it  dreads 
rJ!  I  felt  lOQiethiiig  sharp  on  my  arm,  and  when  I 
'^id  it  w  all  bleeding;  but  one  of  the  black  men 
tei  -X  ap,  a&d  I  don't  feel  it  muoh  now  at  all.  But 
TiMt  Qot  dreadful,  when  they  were  lighting  and 
:T:m:sx  each  other  yon  way?  Oh,  father,  will  they 
LilvoQtoo?' 

I  do  not  know,  darling,'  said  Telford.  *  Oh,  what 
rjj  l«ome  of  my  child !  Harper,  the  eight  of  her 
Ls.4t  makes  me  waver. ' 

But  I  do  Qot  think  thevwill  harm  you,  father,' 
Bi^iliee.  'They  are  bad  men,  I  know,  for  they 
Mr  to  fearfully;  but  I  do  not  think  they  wonld 
ansyoB,  father.' 

Vua  do  net  know  them,  ohildi  Harper,  if  they 
It:  ay  life,  you  will  take  care  of  her j  and  if  you 
Bt  grer  make  your  escape,  you  wiU  not  leave  her 
^  Promise  me.  Harper?' 
j^]sii:»d;  and  he  seemed  satisfied. 
/^eii'iaid  the  [arate,  entering  as  he  had  formerly 
'J.,  kve  yon  made  up  your  mind?—  the  Jolly 
"^  ar  a  morning  promenade  on  the  plank — one 
*}«»?  If  yon  vote  for  the  plank,  why,  then, 
\md.  the  little  one  before  you  to  dear  the  wayi 
•'v*  that  doesn't  help  yon  to  decide  on  what's  rea« 
*t  A I  doa*t  know  what  should. ' 

':9&  sorely  eannot  mean  what  you  say  I'  said  Tel* 
'&.  raifiDg  himself  in  his  berth.  '  Yon  would  not 
■*ethe  Hie  of  a  helpless  child  i  It  would  do  you  no 
^  aad  it  would  not  influenee  me,  I  know  my 
By.  s£d  whatever  may  oome  of  it,  Ood  helping  me, 

'hii  You  think  wa  wont  do  it?  We've  done 
^  thingB  before,  and  we'll  do  them  again;  ours 
i\  tfce  tr«de  to  get  one's  feelings  reftn«3.  Why, 
td  tiiiok  no  more  of  drowning  a  ohit  like  that  than 
ttodd  of  pitching  a  doad  rat  into  the  lee  souppers, 
"^ellbrinjyou  to,  or  there  isn't  a  flying-fish  in 
fc  Irtif  of  Mezi4)o,  And  now,  you  there — tooth' 
*«ri  get  up i  We  want  yon;  another  fellow  dead 
:~  ^-tet  gunner,  too.  So  get  up  and  pome  along. 
« » able  awmgh,  d"  ■  n  yott  I ' 
^^  tho  eueption  of  the  dianness  ia  my  head,  I 
B  53Qp»«tiy^y  ^eH  jjja  ^eii  ia  which  I  lay 
^  <*^  to  snffoeatioti.  GUd  of  an  opportnnity 
^pe  from  it,  I  roue  and  dressed  myseli  Xh^ 
*  •  itiffocss  in  my  Uf t  arm— it  hod  bmrn  graaed 
r^'^-bnt  I  had  Uttl©  or  no  pain, 
•^«»7  then,  lAncet,'  said  the  pirate,  ai  I  put  on 

^a)tt,  'oonietloQgl    litlOo  (ml  you  fft^y  where 

hut'  w         -V 

w  dwwbaek  ths  paooel,  and  made  »  si|^  for  me 

r-si  oat   From  a  nnall  eomparfcment,  in  which 

^eidmuaksts,  ooila  of  rope,  sad  broken  hand- 

ff^;^i»sped>  ft  Udiv  Mup  throogh  a  batch 

"Mtmr  mad  iho  mtata     'fthovo  the  scuttle 
"^  w;  eff  with  if  altogfther!' 
J^KTMlf  in  tbo 'tween  doeks  of  the  sehoenor. 
J^^  wwi  ilttBg  all  rennd^-HlArit  and  grisly 
^[7p3«ite(  tMBEk    GfOMw  and  cries  ofpain 

1^  ¥  told  ptaiiOr  «bal  dMth.  alio,  wm  bw 


<  Here  are  some  tools  for  you.  The  medicine  chest 
is  aft  there;  you  will  get  lint  and  stu^  in  it.  Begin 
with  him,'  He  pointed  to  a  hammock  where  lay  a 
fine-looking  young  man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty. 
♦  It's  my  snb.  One  of  you  shot  him  in  the  aidei  I'm 
afraid  he's  far  gone;  but  do  for  him  what  yeu  oan. 
When  you  have  done  with  him>  go  to  the  others;  but 
him  Brat — he  ia  more  to  me  than  all  the  rest*  Here, 
Dauby  I'  he  said,  to  a  negro  who  stood  by  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  *  bear  a  hand  1 ' 

'You've  oome  at  last,'  said  the  young  man;  'I 
thought  you  were  never  going  to  come;  you're  too 
late  now.  However,  I'll  let  you  try  at ;  it's  only 
sending  me  out  of  the  world  an  hour  or  two  sooner. 
The  bullet  is  just  under  my  arm — there.  Oh!  the 
blockheads  have  been  trying  to  take  it  out;  but, 
curse  them !  they've  sent  it  further  in, ' 

His  wound  seemed  to  be  of  an  esctremel^  dangerous 
oharaotor;  and  from  the  weak  and  feverish  s&te  in 
which  he  apparently  was,  I  feared  there  was  but  little 
prospect  of  saving  his  life.  However,  I  succeeded, 
though  with  some  difDoultv,  in  extracting  the  bulleti 
but  had  hardly  done  so  when  he  fainted,  For  some 
time  he  lay  insensible.  His  life  seemed  to  be  ebbing 
^ast  away.  But,  with  a  quivering  motion  of  the  limbs, 
he  gradually  revived.  • 

*  I  am  going,'  he  murmured;  *  I  feel  the  blood  ebbing 
from  my  heu^t — fast,  fast !  I  feel  myself  sinking — 
sinking  down  to  belli  Oh,  my  mother!  had  I  but 
listened  to  yon,  this  would  never  have  been  i  What 
a  life  I  have  led !  O  God,  when  I  look  back  1-^-0  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  me!  l*ray  for  me— pray— my  soul— r 
my  soul— rmy  lost  soul  I ' 

I  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  rising  within  me;  and 
I  prayed.  Whether,  like  that  of  tlie  dying  thief,  my 
prayer  waa  heard,  I  know  not— he  never  spoke  again. 

I  would  fain  have  waited  beside  him,  to  render 
suoh  aid  as  waa  possible  in  the  ciroumstanees;  but 
the  othera  raised  chmiorous  cries  to  have  their  wounda 
dressed.  There  were  men  of  every  nation  there^-r 
English,  Spanish,  French,  and  Fortuguese^blaek 
men  and  white  men;  but  all  more  or  less  fieree  and 
brutal.  They  swore  oaths  which  made  my  blood 
run  oold,  cursing  me  as  I  dressed  their  wounds. 

When  I  had  done,  I  was  glad  to  seek  relief  from  the 
stifling  air  of  the  place,  and  went  on  deck.  Twilight 
was  deepening  into  night;  but  the  olouds  in  the  west ' 
were  still  fringed  with  gold.  The  sea  was  boisterous 
from  the  recent  gales— heaving  in  huge  swelling  waves. 
The  schooner  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  coast;  sho 
was  beating  out  to  sea,  however,  on  the  larboard  tack. 
Dispersed  along  the  deck  was  the  pirate  watch — ono 
group  seated  in  the  waist  mending  a  sail,  singing  a 
ribald  song  as  they  wrouflhti  some  standing  round 
the  capstan  playina  at  caros;  others  lying  asleep  be, 
tween  the  guns.  The  pirate  captain  lay  stretched  on 
the  poop,  smoking  a  snort  black  pipe,  and  reading  a 
newspaper  which  he  had  spread  on  the  deck  bei^re 
him.  He  raised  his  eyes,  saw  me,  and  beckoned  to 
me.  I  walked  aft— the  men  lookiug  oarelessly  at  mo 
M  I  pass^El,  but  taking  no  further  notice  of  me, 

^  W  ell,  havo  you  got  thom  dootor^  7  What's  your 
name?' 

<  Harper.' 

< Harper— hat  How's  ho--him  I  showed  you.  Bad 
»-^  ?  You  must  save  him— must,  do  you  hear?  J 
ean't  do  without  him.  The  rest  of  them,  ounie  tb^a  I 
I  can't  talk  to  them.    Is  he  very  bad?' 

'He  is,  Ifear,  boycmd  all  human  aid.' 
'What  d'ye  say?'  He  jumped  up,  and  stamped 
his  foot  on  the  deck.  *  It  cannot  be— it  must  not — 
it  shall  not  bel  Poor  I^alpht'  ho  added,  in  a  softer 
toam  '  He  was  the  only  oao  I  over  eared  for«-fl>an, 
woman,  or  child.    But  if  ho  goes,  somebody's  li|« 
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must  pay  for  his.  That  skipper  of  yours — it  was  his 
cursed  obstinacy  in  fighting  his  ship  that  did  it;  and 
he  should  pay  for  it.  But,  he  added,  *  that  cat  wont 
jump.   We  want  him  too  much  for  that.    But  if  he 

doesn't  give  in,  then,  by !  we'll  have  it  out  of 

him.    Now,  d ^n  you !  we'll  go  down  to  supper.  * 

He  led  the  way  to  the  cabin  of  the  vessel  It  was 
a  quaint,  curiously  furnished  place.  It  was  carpeted 
with  a  rich  matting,  apparently  of  Chinese  workman- 
ship. The  seats  were  covered  with  skins  of  the  seal, 
the  buffalo,  and  the  tiger;  the  bulkheads  with  ele- 
phants' tusks,  backbones  of  sharks,  and  skulls  of 
various  n-rn'mala-  A  laree  brass  swivel  stood  on  each 
side;  pikes,  muskets,  and  cutlasses  were  ranged  along 
the  beams. 

'A  bit  of  a  snug  place,  eh?  Kitten!  bring  that 
supper,  and  tell  big  Ben  to  come  up.' 

The  boy,  having  placed  some  meat  and  biscuits  and 
two  or  three  bottles  on  the  table,  opened  a  hatch  in 
the  deck  and  shouted  something  down.  Shortly  after- 
wards, there  was  a  stranee  subterranean  noise;  and 
a  head,  with  large  black  oeard  and  small  bloodshot 
eyes,  appeared  in  the  opening  of  the  hatch.  The  eyes 
lighted  on  me — their  owner  stopped  in  the  act  of 
ascending. 

*  Who  are  you?  and  what  the do  you  want?' 

he  said,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

*  Never  mind  him,  Ben,'  said  the  pirate.  *  Come 
up  and  take  your  supper  quietly.  Ha !  drunk  again ! 
Now  this  wont  do — ^not  by  a  long  way. ' 

*  And  who  gave  you  the  right  to  speak  to  me?  How 
many  days  ngone  is  it  since  you  were  little  better  nor 
I?  And  now  that  the  commodore's  gone  on  his  long 
cruise,  you  think  you'll  have  it  all  your  own  way; 

but  I'm if  you  do.     I'm  a  better  and  a  bigger 

man  nor  you — ^ye  ghost  of  a  half -starved  midge !  one 
skylight  blocked,  and  a  squint  in  t'other ! ' 

The  pirate  turned,  and  regarded  his  mate  with  that 
look  which  before  had  ma^e  me  quail;  and  slowly 
putting  his  hand  into  his  breast,  ne  drew  forth  a 
heavy  norse-pistol,  cocked  it,  and  presented  it  at  the 
head  of  his  mate. 

*  Hark  ye!*  he  said,  in  a  low  deep  voice  which  sent 
a  creeping  sensation  through  me — *  hark  ye !  anotlier 
word,  and  your  brains  spatter  on  that  bulkhead  I' 

The  other  was  cowed;  he  turned  away.  *  Bring  in 
that  supper,'  he  growled;  and  taking  one  of  the  bottles 
from  the  table,  he  dashed  it  at  the  head  of  the  boy; 
but  he  avoiding  it,  in  a  manner  which  told  that  it  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  had  occasion  to  practise  the 
evasion  of  such  missiles,  it  broke  in  pieces  on  one  of 
the  guns. 

*  Now,  Ben,  lock  up !'  said  the  pirate.  *  We've  had 
enough  of  this;  ^grog  isn't  got  for  nothing.  Kitten, 
gather  up  the  bits,  and  swab  up  the  liquor.  And, 
Ben,  sit  in,  and  let's  have  no  more  of  this  sort  of 
thing — I  wont  have  it ! ' 

We  ate  in  silence.  The  pirates  drank  large  quan- 
tities of  wine;  and  I  began  to  fear  that,  as  it  took 
effect,  it  might  occasion  a  renewal  of  their  quarrel; 
for  a  succession  of  half- suppressed  growls  on  the  part 
of  the  mate  seemed  to  indicate  tiiat  the  words  of  his 
superior  stiU  rankled  in  his  mind.  We  were  inter- 
rupted, however,  by  the  entrance  of  the  negro  who 
had  assisted  me  among  the  wounded.  *  The  young 
lieutenant  had  come  to  again,'  he  said;  '  but  he  had 
not  spoken  —  young  massa  was  not  long  for  this 
world.' 

The  pirate  swore  a  terrible  oath,  and  started  to  his 
feet  *  Follow,  quick!'  he  cried,  and  with  one  bound 
he  was  on  the  deck. 

I  followed  lum  to  where  the  wounded  lay.  The 
voung  man's  eyes  were  closed;  he  lay  quite  motion- 
less; he  had  relapsed  into  insensibility.     I  felt  hia 


pulse — ^it  was  still;  I  raised  him  up — ^his  head  drooped 
upon  his  breast;  I  put  my  hand  upon  his  heart— it 
did  not  beat;  it  had  ceased  for  ever. 

The  pirate  covered  up'  the  dead  man's  facd,  and, 
turning  away  with  an  oath.  Hew  up  the  stair.  Hav- 
ing given  some  directions  to  the  negro,  I  stole  away 
to  my  berth.  I  felt  sick  and  weary;  my  arm  was 
stiff,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  move  it;  my  head  vras 
dizzy  and  painful.  Telford  had  fallen  asleep.  Alice 
still  sat  by  his  bed;  she,  too,  slept.  Her  lumd  wa3 
locked  in  her  father's;  her  little  wounded  arm  uas 
round  his  neck.  I  gently  disengaged  them.  Lifting 
her  up,  I  placed  her  in  my  berth;  and,  covering  my- 
self up  in  a  sail  which  I  found  in  a  comer,  I  laid  my- 
self down  on  the  deck,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 


CiLAPTEB  IV. 

How  lonjf  I  lav  I  know  not.  When  I  awoke,  dav- 
light  was  streaming  through  the  open  hatch.  Tdc 
pain  in  my  head  was  gone;  I  felt  much  refreshed  and 
mvigorateid.  I  rose;  I  looked  into  the  berths.  They 
were  both  empty.  A  horrible  suspicion  crossed  mc 
I  thought  of  the  pirate's  threat.  Oh  1  what  if  he  had 
already  done  it ! 

I  banned  on  deck;  and  oh!  never  can  I  forget  tbe 
sight — a  narrow  plank  laid  across  the  bulwarks.  Oa 
tlie  end  of  it,  over  the  sea,  was  Uttle  Alice.  fc5he  was 
on  her  knees,  holding  the  plank  with  her  hands;  and 
as  it  dip|)ed  in  the  waves,  as  they  came  washing  her 
naked  feet  and  casting  the  spray  over  her,  she  {r^ive  a 
childish  cnr,  and  cast  an  imploring  look  towarils  her 
father.  He  stood  between  two  of  the  pirates— hia 
nostril  quivering,  his  chest  heaving.  He  drew  back, 
as  if  struggling  to  restrain  himself  from  rushing  for^ 
ward  —  conscious  that  an^  interference  on  his  part 
might  only  serve  to  precipitate  the  fate  of  his  child. 

'  \VTiat  do  you  say  now?'  said  the  pirate.  *  Mind, 
you  needn't  think  we  wont  do  it.  As  I  told  you  beft^ 
we'd  think  no  more  of  letting  her  go  than  of  shoring 
a  rat  through  a  scupper-hole.  It  s  only  to  say  tLa 
word,  and  down  goes  the  plank.  So,  come  alon^; 
what  do  you  say?  the  Jolly  Koger,  or * 

*  I  say  what  I  have  always  said,  and  will  say  to  th< 
last,'  answered  Telford.     *  I  will  not  do  it.    You  maj 

take  my  life — ^you  may  take  the  life  of  my ;  but  you 

will  not — you  caunot  do  that!  Take  my  life;  but  ai 
you  have  a  soul  to  be  saved,  and  as  you  hope  fo] 

mercy,  spare — oh  spare  my  child!    My  child "will 

no  one O  my  God ! ' 

*  Stop  your  preaching,'  said  the  pirate;  *  soft  sawdot 
wont  do  here.  It  lies  with  yourself  whether  we  d( 
it  or  not.  What  do  I  care?  What  is  a  chit  like  thai 
dead  or  alive  to  me?  But  if  you  don't  give  in,  I'll  d< 
it!  Now,  one  or  t'other — a  berth  in  as  tidy  a  htt]< 
craft  as  ever  ran  into  a  Spanish  galleon,  and  the  litth 
one  along  with  you,  remember;  or  both  of  yon  walk 
Mind,  we'll  do  It!' 

Telford  did  not  speak,  but  he  trembled  like  a  Icaf-^ 
his  hands  opening  and  closing  in  a  convulsive  motion 

'  You're  dumb,'  said  the  pirate.  *  Then,  here  goes 
Now,  men !  ready — once,  twice ' 

The  plank  moved — ^the  child  swayed  upon  it 
rushed   forward.     *  Cowardly    wretches ! '    I    cried 

*  Would  you  take  the  life  of  a  helpless  child?' 

*Eh'l  what's  that?'  cried  the  pirate,  advanciuj 
towards  me,  and  shaking  his  huge  fiat  in  my  face 

*  What's  that  you  say?  Another  word,  and  I'll  fd 
you  to  the  deck!  Do  you  think  that  because  w 
wanted  you  and  kept  you  when  we  blew  up  the  re^ 
of  your  lot,  that  well  let  you  kick  up  a  mutiny  whei^ 
ever  you  take  it  into  your  head?  Nou  We'll  asm 
you  the  same  as  the  rcist,  if  you  don't  take  caie.  Sq 
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mi  yoor  ej%  or  tramp,  walk — one,  two,  tbreo — 

Farther  iDterference  would  be  worse  than  useless: 
I  drew  back  into  a  corner — ^my  heart  beating  in  my 
'hfAi  The  motion  of  the jplank  was  beginning  to 
rcke  the  diild  feel  giddy.  I  thought  every  moment 
jewosld  lose  her  iiold.  She  looked  towards  her 
I  frier- 'Father!   father!'  she  cried.     *Savo  me  I 

Titk  a  herculean  effort,  Telford  hurled  the  men 
lb  held  him  to  the  deck,  and  rushed  upon  the  two 
s^o  held  the  plank  He  grappled  with  them — others 
I jhftl  forwam— a  scuffle  ensues — ck  shriek — ^a  splash 
-die  child  is  gone! 

I  air  her  floating  away.  She  disappeared — rose 
fria,  parting  the  hair  from  her  face,  and  gasping 
:-f  breath  She  stretched  both  arms  towards  us. 
Ht:  iithcr  gave  a  fearful  cry;  and,  throwing  off  his 
^c:,  nshsd  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  But  he  was  held 
uk  hy  the  pirates.  The  child  saw  him,  and  again 
CTitched  oat  her  arms,  but  a  wave  swept  over  her. 
H£  aok  again — never  more  to  ris&  A  sickening 
kaatioa  came  over  me — I  sank  upon  the  deck. 
VThen  I  recovered,  I  found  a  .^up  of  the  pirates 
^M  me.  They  assisted  me  to  nsa  I  looked  round. 
iuford  vaa  not  there. 

Ay!  ye're  looking  for  him,  areye?  But  you'll 
5^i  awhile  before  you  see  him.  ELe's  food  for  the 
»siKs  by  now.  Went  down  bravely,  with  a  shot  at 
^'aeeli  He  was  a  tough  one,  tiiough — he  was; 
'^4  io  his  colours  as  he'd  been  fighting  with  a 
K9  round  his  neck.  Pity  Yankee  Bill  couldn't 
^3*  him  persuaded!  For  my  part,  I  don't  see 
^*j'ie  wouldn't     I  only  wish   I'd  ha'  got  the 

Aiii  a  fine  thing  you'd  have  made  on't,'  said 
^"i?:;  'you  as  doesn't  hardly  know  a  quadrant 
^smarlinespjike.  But  it  seems  this  here  concern 
8 j^t  sort  of  kick  they  calls  duty;  though  blow  me 
y  cu  see  through  it  at  all !  He  seemed  plaguy  fond* 
t^^ie  young  one,  though.' 

'Ay,  it  was  too  bad  the  drowning  of  her;  though 
KQtknow  if  Yankee  Bill  would  ha'  done  it  if  the 
atiiir hadn't  ha'  interposed.' 

' I  an't  so  Bure  about  that,  mate,'  said  a  third.  *  I've 
'^  £21  do  as  bad  as  that  afore;  and  you'll  see  him 
-J  j3  bad  as  that  again,  if  you  Uve  long  abou:d  o'  this 


.  -  young 

V'.^  ^ore  long  we  don't  have  a  squall,  or  some'at 
'^.1  make  us  quake  in  our  boots,  I'm  blowed.' 

it  Toat  he  a  squall,  shipmates,  hows'ever,'  said 
13  i  man  with  a  grisly  beard  and  a  weather-beaten 
■~<  'It  strikes  me  it'U  be  something  next  as  bad, 
^riT"*  calm.  I've  been  on  them  coasts  before, 
»Y  knows  them;  there's  currents  here  would  drive 
«  Mst  ship  afloat  to  the  bottom.  The  bit  of  air  we 
^!\v  ^y™g  away;  and,  if  I'm  old  enough  to  know  a 
»;.  thoie't  no  more  coming;  and  we're  nearer  to  that 
*-3t,  shijanatea,  than  I'd  care  to  be  in  any  weather.' 
,.  ^1: — >  I  believe  you're  right,  Qiate;  and  here's 
^\topper  come  up— he  don't  like  the  looks  of  it 


^  a  hand  there!    Run  out  the  studd'n'saU- 
^•^^, and  set  the  sails!    Look  alive— in  the  waist 
^'^:  I>oyouhearV 
.  iC6  order  was  obeyed;  but  the  sails  had  hardly 

f^Kt  when  the  wind  died  wholly  away.  The 
,  r?^^.^y  ^®  *  log  in  the  water — the  Siuls  flap- 
..ri,*-^^""*  ^c  masts^  as  she  rose  and  fell  on  the 
••'^  The  land  was  some  leagues  distant;  but,  to 
.;  '^^rthward  of  where  we  lay,  it  swept  away  out 

'  '^  sea  to  the  westward.    There  was  serious  rea- 


son to  fear  that  the  southerly  current  which  swept 
along  the  coast  would  drive  the  vessel  ashore.  Unless, 
indeed,  a  breeze  should  spring  up,  there  was  but  little 
doubt  that,  before  many  hours,  she  would  be  driven 
ashore.  The  coast  all  lUong  was  rugged  and  rocky; 
there  was  a  heavy  sea  running;  there  could  be  but 
small  prospect  that,  once  among  the  breakers,  sho 
could  iiold  lon^  together.  But  the  almost  certain 
destruction  which  I  knew  awaited  us,  should  this 
happen,  had  no  terror  for  me.  I  rather  welcomed  it 
than  otherwise;  for,  now  that  I  believed  that  Mora 
was  all  but  lost  to  me  for  ever,  I  felt  that  death  it- 
self was  to  be  preferred  to  a  life  spent  among  those 
wretches.  I  looked  forward  with  a  strange  pleasure 
to  what  seemed  to  inspire  terror  in  the  rough  and 
hardened  natures  around  me. 

Night  closed  in  bright  and  starry;  but  still  there 
was  no  wind.  We  could  distinguish  a  faint  rolling 
sound — ^it  was  the  breakers  among  the  rocks ! 

The  boats  were  hoisted  out  and  manned  to  tow  tho 
vessel;  but  although  the  men  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  she  comd  make  no  head  against  the  united 
force  of  the  swell,  the  current,  and  the  tide,  which 
now  ran  against  her. 

The  pirates  seemed  to  feel  the  full  peril  of  their 
position.  The  rude  oath,  the  ribald  jest  were  hushed. 
Anxiously  they  turned  theii*  eyes  to  the  coast,  or 
bent  their  ears  to  listen  to  the  still  increasing  roar. 
The  moon  rose,  but  still  there  was  no  wind;  a  few 
straggling  clouds  hovered  in  the  east,  but  they  were 
still  and  motionless. 

*  Didn't  I  tell  ye  how  it  would  be?'  said  the  mate, 
as  we  sat  at  supi>er.  '  Didn't  I  tell  ye  I  never  saw 
any  good  come  of  meddling  with  little  things  like 
yon?  But  you  would  have  it  your  own  way;  and  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  you've  made  of  it ! ' 

*  Could  I  help  it?'  said  the  pirate.  *  Wasn't  it 
himself  that  did  it — not  I?' 

'  And  didn't  I  sa^  that  there  was  no  good  in  soing 
after  an  old  hulk  like  yon  was?  And  what  dia  wo 
get?    A  few  bloody  bales  not  worth  stowage;  and 

lost  our  commodore  to  the  bargain — though  1 

I  suppose  you  don't  consider  that  much  of  a  loss. 

And  nere  we  are  now — driving  as  fast as  a 

four-knot  current  and  a  sea  like  Mother  Howley's 
cauldron  can  drive  us;  while,  if  we  had  held  on  our 
course,  we  might  have  been  snug  round  the  Horn  by 
now.' 

*  And  again  I  say— what  had  I  to  do  with  that?' 
*But,  hark  ye,  Ben! — ^you  haul  in  the  slack  of  your 

i'aw,  or, ,  I'll  make  you!  I  wont  have  it!  And, 
kark  ye,  Ben !  I'm  master  here;  and  I'll  be  obeyed. 
So,  now,  you  go  and  keep  them  at  the  pulling.  Keep 
them  at  it— do  you  hear?' 

The  mate  struck  the  table  with  his  hand.     *  You 

be' he  began;  but  the  strange  fire  gleamed  in 

the  pirate's  eye — ^he  rose  sulkily,  (&shed  his  chair  on 
the  deck,  and  slowly  ascended  the  ladder. 

'  Ay ! '  said  the  pirate,  when  he  had  gone,  '  they 
may  pull  and  pull  till  they  snap  all  the  lines  in  tho 
ship;  out  they  wont  keep  her  off.  Before  dawn  she's 
on  the  rocks;  and  then  it's  a  swamping  of  tho  boats, 
and  a  swim  for  Ufe.  And  this  isn't  the  rig  for  that 
sort  of  thing !  We'll  need  some  rhino,  too,  among  tho 
Araucanians. ' 

From  a  locker  in  one  of  the  bulkheads  he  produced 
a  small  mahogany  box;  and,  opening  it  by  pressing  a 
spring  which  had  been  concealed  by  a  plate  on  the 
top,  he  took  out  one  or  two  jewels,  apparently  of  con- 
siaerable  value,  and  distributed  them  about  his  per- 
son. Having  taken  off  his  boots,  he  put  on  a  pair  of 
light  shoes.  He  then  threw  off  his  large  outer  coat 
He  was  heavily  armed.  A  long  dirk  hung  in  a  belt 
round  his  waist;  two  large  pistols  T^'cre  fastened  in  a 
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Iselt  of  seAlftkin  slung  oyer  hii  ■houlder^  a  smallef  pair 
were  fastened  in  his  waiftt-belt.  These  he  threw  off; 
and,  havinff  divested  himself  of  one  or  two  articles  of 
his  dresst  Be  again  put  on  his  coat,  and  seated  him- 
self at  the  table. 

He  teemed  unconsciotis  of  my  presence  i  for  I  had 
witiidrawn  into  a  corneri  and  seated  myself  on  one 
of  the  seats.  For  a  long  tune  he  sat^  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand.  There  was  ft 
fearful  look  in  his  eye—anger,  fear,  remorse,  by  turns 
written  in  his  face. 

*  I  didn't  do  it  r  he  muttered;  <  and  what  if  I  did? 
IVe  done  worse  before {  and,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this 
mess,  I'd  do  worse  arain.  But  I'm  a  fool.  What  had 
she  to  do  with  itT  Tnere's  as  little  wind  and  as  much 
swell  for  the  honest  merchantman  as  there  is  for  this 
cursed  crafts  Ha!  honest  I  I  was  that  once;  what 
am  I  now? — ^liar^  thief,  murderer  I  What  will  I  be 
to-night  at  midnight  7  I  know  not;  and,  by  — >— ,  I 
oarenot!' 

He  poured  out  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  drahk  it  at 
a  draught,  and  threw  the  goblet  from  him. 

For  a  long  time  I  watched  hinL  There  was  a  wild 
fascination  in  his  look.  I  could  not  take  my  eyes 
from  him.  Gradually,  however,  a  langiior  crept  over 
me,  and  I  fell  into  a  dosing  sleep.  1  heard)  indis- 
tinctly, the  clink  of  the  glasses  as  he  drank^  and  the 
heavy  thump  of  his  hand  as  he  struck  the  table  in 
a  passion.  The  consciousness  of  these  was  blended 
with  vague  recollections  of  Flora,  Telford,  and  little 
Alice — the  voyage,  the  storm,  and  the  figlit  As  my 
sleep  deepened,  my  ideas  became  more  defined.  I 
dreamed  of  Flonu  We  were  kneeling  together  at  the 
altar.  She  wore  a  long  white  dress.  Her  bosom  was 
bare,  her  brown  hair  clustering  round  her  neck.  A 
sweet  smile  beamed  upon  her  facei  but  a  tear-drop 
fflistened  on  her  eyelasL  I  held  her  hand.  I  kissed 
her  lips,  and  she  was  mine.  I  wakened  with  a  start; 
there  was  a  pistol-shot — something  n>lashed  on  my 
face — ^I  put  up  my  hand — it  was  blood  I 

*  I  told  ye  I  would  do  it)  and  I've  done  it.  Who 
Was  going  to  stand  your  everlasting  lingo  ?    I  stood  it 

too  long.    But, ,  I  hopo  he  isn't  dead.    I  didn't 

count  for  that.' 

We  lifted  him  up-^the  ball  had  entered  hii  fore- 
head—death had  been  instantaneous* 

*I  didn't  count  for  thisi'  said  the  pirat«»  'Ben 
had  his  way,  and  it  was  hard  to  bear;  but  I  didn't 

mean  this  for  him;  and, ,  this  is  not  the  job  oUe 

would  like  to  have  fresh  on  his  hands  where  wc  may 
be  in  an  hour.  Here«  you  tiiere  I  Do  you  hear  7  Go 
Up  and  send  some  one  down  to  take  huu  out  of  that, 
and  to  wipe  up  that  blood — quidk. ! ' 

I  went  and  delivered  his  messagei  We  were  quite 
dose  to  the  land.  I  could  plainly  descry  the  ja^arcd 
rocks  along  the  shore.  The  long  line  of  foam  which 
skirted  it  was  under  our  bow.  But  away  to  the 
southward  there  was  a  bank  of  doud  rolling  slowly 
towards  us — there  was  a  bteese  springing  up.  I  felt 
mingled  ioy  and  dissqipointment  as  I  saw  it  I  had 
welcomed  the  thought  of  death;  but  now  that  it  had 
assumed  a  definite  form,  and  stared  me  in  the  very 
face,  the  instinct  of  Natute  made  me  shrink  from  it 
I  feared^  however,  that  the  breese  might  reach  us  too 
late.  There  were  sunken  rocks  running  for  some  dis* 
tanoe  out  into  the  sea — ^here  might  be  seen  the  black 
point  of  one  lisinff  out  of  the  water— then  a  patch  of 
foam,  marking  where  another  lay.  We  were  aJraady 
among  them-^wo  were  in  danger  every  moment  of 
striking;  and»  if  we  did,  there  was  but  small  hope 
of  our  lives-^for  the  scho<mcr  could  not  hold  long 
together,  and  no  boat  could  live  through  the  surf 
There  was  a  rock  elose  under  us-->so  close,  I  had  not 
noticed  it  before.  *  Give  way!  give  way!'  (touted  one 


of  the  pirates.     'Give  way!  or  we'rs  on  that  scat 
Give  way !  give  way  for  your  lives !' 

The  men  m  the  boats  strainod  at  thei^  oon.  Thei 
was  a  hurryine  along  the  deck,  for  they  scarce  kne 
what  they  did;  some  of  theffi  were  pale  with  fea 
others  flushed  with  wild  ezcitcmeUt 

*  GiVB  way !  give  way !  give  way  for  your  Uv« 
But,  by ,  it^s  too  Utel* 

She  rises  on  a  wave;  it  carries  her  along;  down  el 
comes  again  i^— a  crash  like  an  earthquake  shakes  hi 
fore  and  aft     She  has  struck  I 

The  breeee  came  rolling  towards  Ub;  oUr  topssi 
filled.  The  sails  were  put  aback;  but  she  remaini 
fast,  crashing  on  the  rocks,  het  sidet  gored  at 
torn  by  their  jagged  points.  She  filled  rapidly 
and,  as  she  did  so,  her  bow  being  fast,  she  settle 
down  by  the  stem.  She  could  not  hold  on  Ions  tht 
— the  weight  of  water  must  soon  bart  her  amidship 
When  the  men  who  were  in  the  ooats  saw  that  tl 
ship  was  likely  to  bteak  up,  they  attemtted  to  ci 
the  line  by  which  they  had  been  towing  ner,  so  tbi 
they  might  retain  possession  of  the  boats;  but,  befn 
they  could  efl^t  their  purpose,  they  ^ere  hauled  ' 
the  side  by  those  on  board. 

Wild  confusion  now  pervaded  the  ship.  The  spin 
room  had  been  forced,  and  many  of  the  pirates  we 
in  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication.  They  crowded 
the  boats.  One  of  them  was  filled;  but  she  had  liaid 
left  the  ship's  side  when  she  swamped  and  ssnl 
Some  of  the  men  regained  the  ship — the  rest  we 
drowned.  The  pirate  captain  jumped  into  the  oth 
boat  He  was  followed  by  some  of  the  others;  ea< 
had  a  pistol  in  his  left  muid,  a  drawn  cutlass  in  li 
right  Some  more  attempted  to  enter — they  we 
shot  down — some  of  them  dead.  They  shoved  ol 
They  had  get  two  boat-lengths  from  the  ship,  wh< 
two  of  the  pirates  Were  seen  staudins  on  the  bi^ 
warks,  6trip|)ed  to  the  waist,  with  ni^ed  cutLus 
betweeu  their  teeth.  They  waved  their  hands,  ai 
jumped  into  the  sea.  Others  throw  off  their  coa 
and  followed.  In  the  crowded  stvte  in  which  il 
was,  the  boat  could  make  but  little  way.  Th 
overtook  her.  They  had  the  advantage  of  poi 
hers — those  in  the  boat  the  advantage  of  positia 
Two  of  them  got  into  the  boat;  they  srappled  wi 
two  of  the  othefs.  One  uf  them  suooeeaedm  hurlii 
his  autagonist  into  tiie  sea;  the  other  two  rolled  ot 
the  gunwale  together.  More  of  them  got  in— cao 
as  he  did  so,  turning  on  those  in  the  water.  To  M 
to  the  feaif ttlness  of  the  scene,  the  pirates  who  i 
maified  in  the  ship^-^that  they  might  obtain  tho  bo 
for  themselVes-HKised  their  muskets,  and  fired  on  i 
indiMSriminately.  llie  sky  became  overcast;  but  tl 
black  outline  <rf  the  boat  could  still  be  distinguishe 
TiBrrible  oaths  and  frightful  yeUs  rent  the  air.  N0 
a  pistol^ flash  reveals  a  bloody  and  distorted  fa 
falling  badi  in  the  boat--&ow,  two  dark  forms  ftirai 
ding  m  the  water,  strivilu  which  will  eend  tho  othi 
hrst  into  eternity.  One  Sreadf ul  cry^tho  boat  hi 
sunk !  The  sounds  of  horror  die  away-^the  prglii 
shriek  of  one  solitary  sinking  wretoh  alone  is  htai 
^then  all  is  stilll 

The  ship  swayed  violently  on  the  rook^her  tin 
bers  creaking  so  that  I  thought  every  moment  ri 
would  part  I  found  two  small  spars  on  tlie  lo\n 
deck,  and  lashed  myself  betwoen  them— having,  i 
prevent  their  being  taken  from  me,  possessed  myse 
of  the  musket  of  one  of  the  pirates  who  had  beti 
shot  I  prepared  to  throtr  myseH  into  tho  water. 
was  already  on  the  bulwark,  when,  With  a  temi 
noise,  she  parted.  Down,  down  t  sank  with  het^ 
the  sea  closmg  over  me  with  a  fearful  rush.  I  thonn 
I  never  would  rise  again;  but  the  buoyangr  of  tiJ 
spars  bore  me  up.  Breathless  and  exhausted  I  rcacbe 
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thesorfiMek  I  heard  cries  aroiud  me;  but  could  dis- 
trngniah  oothing  in  the  darkness.  The  waves  bore 
me  ftlong— now  sweeping  over  me,  now  raising-  me 
oQt  of  the  water  to  the  waist; — ^but  such  was  their 
violence  that  one  of  the  spars,  to  which  I  had  tied 
Civself,  broke  loose;  and  ocfore  I  could  lay  hold  of 
r,  it  was  swept  away:  the  other  was  too  small  to 
su.ftain  me,  and  I  sank.  By  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
my  hands  and  feet,  however,  I  rose  again  and  sup- 
ported myself  for  some  time.  But  again  I  same. 
Vihm  I  rose,  I  was  close  to  the  shore;  my  strength 
wu  filing.  I  oonld  scarcely  move  my  a^knis.  I  felt 
mfKlf  nuing,  when  a  wave  swept  me  on  before  it, 
lod  dashed  me  on  the  sliore.  When  it  recoiled,  I 
fuond  myself  on  a  sandy  beach.  The  next  wave  did 
3(>t  reach  where  I  lay;  but  another  might.  I  quickly 
Qikfasteaed  the  rope  which  bound  me  to  the  spar,  and 
crept  farther  up.  I  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
live?,  and  ]aid  mj'sclf  down,  faint  and  weary,  in 
the  cleft  of  a  ruck. 

I  tried  to  sleep,  but  in  vain.  I  was  too  cold  and 
^;  my  head  was  dizzy  with  the  wild  excitement  of 
the  piat  hour.  I  even  began  to  think  that  my  mind 
VIS  wavering;  for  I  bdieved  I  heard  loud  oaths  and 
Teij,  as  of  some  one  in  his  death-struggle.  And  yet 
I VM  ouascious  that  they  could  exist  only  in  my  own 
Jiusiaation;  for  if  any  of  the  pirate  crew  still  sur- 
HToi  they  must  long  ago  have  reached  the  shore. 

At  lencth  a  glinomering  light  overspread  the  sky — 

-y  Taa  oc^nning  to  dawn.     I  lay  beneath  an  over- 
•-■aing  cliff,  which,  encircling  a  small  sandy  bay, 

■^^lied  in  two  rocky  points  out  into  the  sea.     The 

▼:?!«  still  came  thundering  on  the  shore;  there  was 

t  inniing  rain  falling;  the  sky  was  dark  and  lower- 

<^'-  1  tined  to  rise,  but  my  limbs  were  torpid  and 

lid.  After  one  or  two  efforts,  however,  I  succeeded; 

^^f'Kud,  once  on  my  feet,  that  I  could  walk  a  little. 

i-2e  shore  ail  along  was  strewed  with  pieces  of  the 

^^Kk,  casks,  boxes,  and  spars;  and  here  and  there 

tk  bodies  of  some  of  the  pu-atcs.     On  the  beach,  be- 

'iie  lae,  was  the  Lirger  of  the  two  boats.     I  started 

^K  for  at  my  feet,  half  protniding  beneath  her 

jiarale,  the  pirate  captain  lay  a  mangled  corpse. 

^e  had  held  on  to  the  boat  when  she  sank;  she  nad 

f^!ea  a^ain  to  the  surface,  and  he  had  been  carried 

Ashore  with  her;  but  she  had  fallen  bottom  upwards, 

jaauning  him  between  her  gunwale  and  the  beach. 

^  cries  I  had  heard  had  not,  then,  been  Uie  work 

"f  my  imagination,  bat  a  dreadful  reality.      There 

v^s  a  hollow  where  he  lay,  as  if  he  had  been  trying  to 

"Coop  himself  from  xmder  the  boat.     His  arms  wero 

ftretchfti  out  before  him,  his  hands  grasping  the  sand; 

!*w  body  was  half  turned  round,  as  if  he  had  made 

-e  last  effort  to  extricate  himself;  his  head  hung 

^•ack;  his  eye  was  staring  open;  his  teeth  wero  set; 

•Ja  hair  was  clotted  with  blood. 

I  tuned  away.  Coming  down  the  face  of  the  cliff 
were  four  or  five  curiously-dressed  figures.  They 
▼ere  Anocaaiana.  They  had  seen  the  vessel  on  the 
«(Mt  the  prevknu  day,  anticipated  her  fate,  and  had 
w»w  onne  down  to  share  the  spoiL 

They  took  me  to  their  village  I  lived  among  them 
:or  kii  weeks,  when,  some  of  the  tribe  being  about  to 
Ifffjoted  to  Valparaiso  with  cattle,  I  obtained  permis- 
**n  to  accompauy  them. 

^  I  nmained  in  Valparaiso  for  eighteen  months.  But 
1  OHild  stay  no  longer;  the  place  was  too  much  asso- 
j2*^  with  the  memory  of  her  whom  I  had  loved.    I 

^rv  ^*  wl>«w^«  I  went  she  haunted  me  still. 

What  was  her  fate  I  never  knew.  I  never  saw  her 
■wt.  And  yet,  why  should  I  say  that?  Often, 
^t^dolsesher.  Often  does  her  smile  support  me 
*iien  tempted  to  yield  to  despair;  often  does  her 
•vcfct  voice  cheer  me  when  my  heaj^  is  low.   Often 


do  I  see  her  in  all  the  sweetness  of  that  summer  even- 
ing, when  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  turned 
her  face  away  as  I  told  her  that  I  loved  her.  Often 
does  she  hover  in  dreams  round  my  pillow — now  wo 
sit  with  arms  entwined  beneath  the  orange  tree,  where 
the  crystal  lake  reflects  the  myrtle  and  the  mantling 
vine — again  we  wander  together  through  some  shady 
grove,  and  listen  to  the  murmuring  of  brooklets  and 
the  melody  of  birds.  I  would  not  resign  these  visions 
for  aught  the  world  could  give;  and  yet,  they  are  but 
dreams! 


A  SECOND  WALK  IN  PRAGUE. 

Before  leaving  Prague,  I  determined  to  see  the  spot 
from  which  it  is  said  to  derive  its  origin— the  W^sserad. 
But,  first,  I  was  led  in  another  direction  by  some  friends 
of  mine.  We  went  along  the  new  quay  called  the  Fran- 
zens-quai,  after  the  late  Emperor  Francis;  and  in  his 
honour  it  is  adorned  by  a  very  handsome  monument.  It 
is  seventy-four  feet  high,  and  rises  out  of  a  great  octa- 
gonal fountain,  from  which  the  water  pours  in  beautiful 
fulness.  It  is  hollow,  open  on  the  four  sides,  and  exposes 
to  view  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  monarch.  Below  him 
are  eight  columns,  bearing  figures  symbolical  of  arts, 
science,  and  commerce;  lower  still,  are  fifteen  figures,  re- 
presenting tho  fifteen  circles  or  provinces  of  Bohemia. 
The  quay  appeared  to  us  a  much  more  agreeable  walk 
than  any  which  we  had  ever  seen  of  a  similar  kind  in  a 
town.  This  arises,  I  think,  from  Prague's  not  being  so 
great  a  capital  as  to  havo  banished,  by  stone  and  brick 
and  pavement,  every  picturesque  adjunct  of  country  life 
from  the  Moldau.  There  are  in  it  large  ecluset,  or  weirs, 
by  which  mills  are  turned.  It  has  several  pretty  garden- 
covered  islands,  where,  in  the  evening,  bands  of  musio 
play,  and  people  go  to  take  coffee  and  ices.  The  side 
opposite  to  that  on  which  we  were  is  attractive  with  the 
residences  and  gardens  of  the  nobility,  and  is  crowned  by 
the  finely-planted  hill  of  the  Lorenaberg. 

Thither  we  bent  our  steps.  "We  crossed  by  a  vety  or- 
namental chain  bridge  to  that  part  of  the  city  called  the 
Kiein  Seite,  which  may,  I  suppose,  be  named  its  west- 
end,  or  fashionable  quarter.  Our  purpose  was  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  park  of  Prince  Kinsky;  and  no  sooner  did  we 
approach  its  handsome  gates  than  a  burly  porter  in  lively 
threw  them  open  to  us,  bowing  as  if  he  had  been  wait- 
ing there  solely  for  our  convenience.  This  obliging  Pnnoo 
admits  tho  public  on  holidays,  and  strangers  at  all  times, 
to  his  grounds.  They  are  kept  in  better  order  than  any 
I  have  seen  in  Germany;  and  I  have  beheld  none  so  beauti- 
fully situated  as  these.  They  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill  of  the  Lorenzberg,  which  is  ascended  by  winding  roads 
and  paths.  The  villa,  a  large  modem  one,  is  about  half 
way  up;  a  great  deal  higher  are  the  conservatories;  and 
far  above  all  are  great  rocks,  left  in  their  natural  state, 
for  those  who  choose  to  climb.  From  these  we  had  an 
enchanting  view  of  the  city;  and  as  we  silently  con- 
templated it,  music  from  the  band  of  a  regiment,  passing 
along  a  street  deep  down  below  us,  arose,  so  softened  to 
our  ears,  that  we  could  listen  to  it  with  pleasure,  and  for- 
got that  it  had  aught  to  do  with  the  horrid  din  of  war. 

When  we  dosoended  from  our  elevation,  and  returned 
to  the  town,  we  went  into  a  restaurant  for  some  refresh- 
ment. This  I  mention  on  account  of  the  amusement  the 
payment  afforded  some  of  our  party,  new  to  Austrian 
money.  Biscuits,  ices,  lemonade  for  four,  paid  for  by 
several  bank-notes  I  Tea.  Our  bank-notes  were  of  ths 
valuo  of  ten  kroutzers,  or  fourpenoe!    I  was  told  that 
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sometimes  the  peasants  bad  to  tear  these  notes  in  hiilf» 
when  they  had  smaller  sums  to  \wy  than  ten  kreutzers; 
and  those  paper  ra(^  passed  current! 

One  of  my  friends  wished  to  look  at  another  new  mon- 
nment  in  Prague,  erected  to  a  German  monarch;  and  we 
re-croased  the  river  for  that  purpose.  I  had  seen  it  fre- 
quently in  my  walks,  and  always  certainly  with  a  degree 
of  interest  which  I  could  not  feel  for  the  man  whom  they 
have  delighted  to  honour  on  the  Franzens-quai.  One  hears 
everywhere,  on  inquiring  about  old  edifices  and  foundations, 
of  Charles  the  Fourth,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of 
Bohemia.  He  seems  to  have  done  more  for  Prague  than 
any  other  of  its  sovereigns.  He  built  that  part  of  the  city 
called  the  Keustodt,  or  New  Town;  and  the  monument  to 
him  stands  close  to  three  of  his  great  works— the  Bridge, 
the  Metropolitan  Church,  and  the  University.  The  latter 
was  founded  by  him  in  1348;  and  it  was  to  commemorate 
the  fifth  centenary  of  that  event  that  the  monument  was 
intended.  It  is  thirty  feet  high,  twelve  of  them  being  in 
the  king's  statue,  which  surmounts  the  whole.  He  has  in 
the  right  hand  a  roll— the  grant  for  the  founding  of  the 
University;  the  left  hand  rests  on  his  sword.  In  four 
Gothic  niches  beneath  are  statues  symbolical  of  the  four 
Faculties.  ^  It  is  altogether  a  noble  and  suitable  decoration 
for  the  spot  on  which  it  stands.  It  was  completed  just 
before  1848,  but  remained  covered  up  with  deal  boards 
until  the  proper  day  in  that  year  for  its  solemn  inaugura- 
tion. At  least  it  was  so  intended.  But  there  come  sudden 
events  which  sport  with  the  intentions  of  men  and  mon- 
archs.  It  was  very  quietly  unbearded  in  1849.  When 
the  day  appointed  in  the  previous  year  for  the  great  cere- 
mony came  round,  Prague's  students  were  fighting  with 
Austrian  troops,  defending  against  them  the  barricades 
on  the  bridge;  and  the  people  of  Prague  were  in  tumult 
in  that  fine  street,  which  cuts  through  the  new  town, 
called  the  Wenzelplatz.  It  is  decorated  in  one  place  by  a 
.statue  of  King  Wensel;  in  another,  by  the  eternal  Saint 
Kepomuk.  Around  these,  many  stormy  and  bloody  scenes 
took  place  in  1848.  An  unfortimate  accident  precipitated 
the  rising  of  the  people,  and  was  made  use  of  to  exasperate 
the  Austrians.  This  was  the  death,  by  a  chance  shot,  of 
the  Princess  Windisgratz,  daughter  of  Prince  Schwarzen- 
beig.  Hostilities  between  the  people  and  soldiers  being 
thus  accelerated,  the  latter  were  the  more  speedily  suc- 
cessful. 

From  the  Emperor's  monument,  we  walked  to  the 
Clementinum  —  the  colossal  building  of  the  Jesuits. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Ferdinand 
the  First  brought  them  to  Prague,  to  be  a  counterpoise 
to  the  Hussites;  and  he  gave  them  the  Dominican  cloister 
of  St.  Clemens.  To  this  they  did  not  long  confine  them- 
selves. Their  boundaries  were  continually  swelling  out, 
until  their  possessions  brought  them  an  income  of  two 
millions  and  a-half  of  florins.  But  in  1618,  the  States 
or  Parliament  of  Bohemia  commanded  them  to  leave  the 
country.  Five  years  afterwards,  another  party  being  in 
power,  they  were  recalled.  AgiUn,  before  ten  years  had 
passed,  they  were  ordered  to  depart,  when  the  Saxons 
had  successfully  invaded  Bohemia.  But  the  end  of  the 
terrible  thirty  years'  war  came;  and  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many at  least  the  Imperialists  were  successful.  How 
they  used  their  success  is  too  well  known.  And  now  the 
Jesuits  came  back  to  Prague,  and  set  to  their  work  in 
earnest— the  work  of  completing  their  vast  building.  It 
occupies  one  side  of  a  street;  has  three  gates,  seven 
courts,  four  large  and  two  small  towers;  and  includes  two 
churches  and  two  chapels,  besides  the  cloisters  and  col- 


leges of  the  order.  To  obtain  ground  for  all  that,  there 
were  given  up  two  narrow  streets,  seven  small  squares, 
two  gardens,  thirty-two  houses,  thrfte  churches,  and  a 
Dominican  convent.  However,  after  all  the  labour  o( 
tliose  elever  heads  and  toiling  hands,  the  Jesuits  wen 
once  more  ordered  to  depart— to  leave  Bohemia  for  Bo^ 
hei];iia*8  good;  and  their  groat  buildiu};  was  secularised, 
Tliis  was  in  1773,  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second 
Since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  it  has  bee: 
divided  into  various  departments,  for  scientific  aod  arti&tii 
purposes.  One  of  the  uses,  not  contemplated  by  the  Aus 
trian  Government,  was,  that  a  part  of  the  Clementinuo 
should  serve  the  insuiigents  of  '48  as  a  prison-house  for  th 
Imperial  Governor,  Count  Leo  Thun.  He  was  arrested  b^ 
them  at  the  comer  of  a  street  near  it. 

There  I  thought  fit  to  leave  my  friends,  and  fulfil  m 
intention  of  visiting  the  Wysserad;  but  it  was  too  far  1 
walk  there,  and  I  took  a  carriage.  As  I  drove  alooj 
thinking  of  all  that  I  had  seen  and  of  the  persons  who] 
I  had  met  in  Prague— natives  of  the  place  or  residents  j 
it— I  did  not  wonder  at  what  I  had  remarked  in  thei 
that  they  eschewed  all  conversation  on  political  mattet 
'  The  wounds  which  have  been  dealt  their  patriotism  a 
yet  too  fresh  to  bear  any  handling;  and  if  here  patriot 
feeling  has  been  crushed,  in  other  parts  of  Germany  i 
pirations  towards  political  freedom  have  been  as  rude] 
as  ruthlessly  stifled.  Everywhere  the  Germans  seem 
to  me  in  that  exhausted  state— wanting  all  energy— whil 
follows  unsuccessful  revolt  against  despotism;  and  eveij 
where  did  I  hear,  in  families,  of  rebel  sons  and  brothj 
who  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  United  States.  From  iM 
thoughts  I  was  diverted  by  observing  that  I  was  now 
a  part  of  the  city  that  was  now  to  me^-the  long,  p^ 
suburb  of  the  Wysserad,  poorer^looking  than  the  Je^ 
quarter,  which  I  had  visited,  but  not  so  dirty  as  that. 

I  was  driven  to  the  citadel,  which  is  now  properly  i 
Wysserad.  But  this  high  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  i 
town  lies,  was  once  the  seat  of  all  the  grandeur  that  I 
longed  to  Bohemia  in  the  early  ages  of  her  history.  1 
are  told  that  a  queen  was  the  foundress  of  the  monard 
and  that  she  took  for  her  husband  a  peasant  from  \ 
plough.  Afterwards  it  was  the  custom,  on  the  desXt\ 
a  sovereign,  for  the  leaders  of  the  people  to  assemble 
a  field  before  the  Wysserad,  and  elect  a  new  king  frj 
among  themselves.  He  was  carried  in  triumph  into  | 
castle  on  this  hill,  placed  on  the  stone  seat  of  Libnssa, 
ancient  queen,  and  his  investiture  was  made  by  putti 
on  his  feet  the  shoes,  and  on  his  shoulders  the  wall 
of  her  ploughman  husband;— a  simple  ceremony,  whj 
may  have  been  made  very  significant  to  any  true  kj 
—any  true  tervw  servorum.  Here  were  held  the 
semblies  of  the  Estates  of  Bohemia^  and  here  justice  ij 
administered.  It  is  called,  in  the  early  national  poeoui 
the  country,  '  Libussa's  Judgment  Hall;'  and  one  of  i 
chiefs  of  the  olden  time  chanted  a  song  in  its  honour,  1 
ginning,  'Ha!  thou,  our  sunlight!  stout  Wysserad!'  Char 
the  Fourth  surrounded  it  with  new  walls  and  towe 
But  in  this  castle  his  son,  King  Wenzel,  or  Wenceslaus 
we  name  him,  underwent  excitement  and  alarm,  wh] 
are  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  To  t 
valiant  Zisca,  the  one>eyed— who  was  afterwards  the  vicj 
in  a  hundred  fights,  and  who  had  been  his  chamberii 
—  the  king  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that,  had  i 
the  power,  he  would  avenge  the  disgrace  inflicted  i 
Bohemia  by  tiie  execution  of  Hubs  at  Constance.  ZHs 
left  the  court,  sounded  the  disposition  of  the  people,  al 
soon  brought  tJie  assembled  burghers  of  Prague,  well  armo 
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i}  Iba  WjMfid,  hdore  the  kiog,  to  whom  they  cried, 
'Here  we  are,  0  king,  with  onr  weapons !  Show  us  the 
oisar,  ve  irfll  fight  for  thee !'  But  Wenzel,  filled  with 
lav  at  vfaAi  had  heen  done,  ordered  them  to  disarm.  He 
Kcld  Bot,  howerer,  oinae  his  oommands  to  he  obeyed, 
cad  then  ensoed  those  scenes  of  violence  in  the  city  which 
knifled  him  to  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
^irsmosd,  between  whom  and  the  terrible  Zisca  began 
tkt  aeries  of  contests  and  bloody  reprisals  which  lasted 

On  the  rerf  spot  on  which  I  stood,  many  fearfal  inci* 
^tB  of  the  Taiying  fortune  of  the  war  had  taken  place 
-izi  this  spot,  so  rich  in  ancient  legends !  And  what  is 
i:  WW*  The  hill  is  crowned  by  the  high,  dark,  ugly 
vilh  of  the  aisenaL  Not  a  tree,  hardly  a  patch  of 
p«e&  grass,  was  to  be  seen.  All  was  as  still,  and  dreary, 
Bd  stapid,  as  it  oould  be  made  by  the  Austrian  police. 
'Xevff  mind  I'  I  said  to  myself.  *  Fret  not  thyself  be* 
oaife  of  the  ungodly !  Get  on  that  elevation,  and  look 
i^j  from  this  dull  hilL  Look,  while  the  glow  of  the 
KCtii^  son  is  on  the  town,  as  it  lies  there  below  you  I 
hck  at  ihe  gold  tints  trembling  on  the  trees  of  the 
LcTEaiberg !  BehoU  the  Hradschin,  with  tho  Cathedral, 
3^  aa  its  buildings  and  towers  1  The  new  town,  the 
3f«r,  the  islands— muslo  ascending  from  their  gardens— 
•-  sake  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dismal  quiet  of  the 
^:md  Hill.  Hear,  now,  the  bells !  First  one,  then 
&^€r,  and  another,  and  another;  every  bell  voice— 
Se,  tenor,  bass !  *    They  make,  together,  an  evening 

fivut  very  delightful  to  the  ear  at  this  distance. 

^  I  must  descend  from  this  height—so  poetic  in  its 
^  so  stapid  in  its  present.  The  poor  suburb  was  at 
f:?  dingy  and  Hi-lighted ;  by  degrees  it  brightened— 
t^taed  on  to  the  gaudy  day  of  streets  with  numerous 
"f^  filled  with  men  and  officers  amusing  themselves  with 
^^Bsi^  and  dominoes— brightened  on  still,  for  now  I 
aa«  to  many  otiiera  enlivened  by  music  and  the  aodety 
'-f  ladies.  I  returned  to  my  hotel  by  the  brilliant  Wenzel- 
F^tz,  Kghted  by  two  rows  of  gaa<lamps  down  each  side, 
>sd  sx  great  gas  candelabra  down  the  centre.  This  made 
^Si«at  deal  of  glare.  StiU,  there  seemed  to  me  a  want  of 
9€n  Ii|^t  in  PkHgae;  for,  when  I  took  up  the  newspaper 
a  tie  hotel,  I  found  this  paragraph:— 'Prague,  June  25. 
-Ogrenmient  has  forbidden  the  bringing  out  of  the  fifth 
^:Iame  of  Pahizky's  EiUory  of  Bohemia,*  All  who  know 
^  the  revered  historian  has  by  his  efforts  discovered 
iitbeito  unused  and  unsuspected  sources  for  the  History 
^  George  of  Podlebrad,  will  deeply  regret  the  loss  to 
|S5iee  caused  by  this  prohibition.  But  they,  also,  who 
<^3v  the  learned  nature  of  the  work— that  it  is  adapted 
•^7  for  the  most  enlightened  circles— will  find  it  difil- 
=^•1  to  understand  the  necessity  for  it,  M.  M.  L. 


YICTOB  AND  VANQUISHED. 

051,  cnnra'd  the  victor  with  a  loud  acdalm 
Of  fickle  multitttdea  who  laud  his  name. 
Dying  in  flnab  of  seeming  triumph;— here 
Imj  Ub  proud  plume  and  aword  upon  his  bier ! 

One,  tmitten  with  defeat  and  life-long  scorn- 
Poor,  lonely  since  hia  dreaiy  natal  mom; 
Baiuit«d  by  fears  lest  Heaven  mi^ht  fail  to  aave;— 
Ia7  hiaa  in  silence  htmibly  in  hia  grave  1 

Ihoe,  as  thsy  lie  beneath  the  cold  bright  atars— 
not  daek'd  with  trophies,  ihit  with  aUme  and  acars; 
(3asp  haada,  divided  brothers  I    Let  dead  eyes 
'Vait  the  aame  dawn  of  peace  beyond  the  akieal 

J.  W.  E. 


MODEBN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.* 

Wb  are  desirous  to  start  on  friendly  terms  \rith 
our  i*cader8,  and  therefore  we  warn  them  that  the 
following  observations — ^which,  within  our  moderate 
limits,  must  necessarily  be  brief  as  well  as  very  gen- 
eral— are  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  as  a  critical 
examination  of  the  work  that  has  suggested  them,  as 
desultory  reflections,  not  perhaps  very  valuable  or 
very  novel,  which,  however,  we  think  the  present  a 
fitting  opportunity  of  recording  in  our  pages. 

We  have  no  difi&culty  in  announcing  our  opinion 
that  true  or  reliable  English  history  has  be.  i  written 
for  the  first  time  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
various  histories  of  thig  period  ax^  as  different  from 
those  which  preceded  them  as  can  weU  be  conceived, 
considering  that  the  object  of  both  is  the  same — viz. 
the  truthful  relation  of  events,  and  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  chlEiracter  of  the  actors  in  these  events. 
Though  entertaining  this  opinion,  we  are  not  forget- 
ful  of  the  merits  of  Hume,  or  of  his  predecessors  and 
more  immediate  successors  in  the  field  of  English 
history;  nor  do  we  intend  to  convey  the  slightest 
doubt  of  any  historian's  determination  to  write  hon- 
estiy  according  to  his  own  convictions.  Ko  historian 
is  intentionally  untruthful.  He  cannot — dare  not 
embody  falsehood  in  his  narrativ&  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  satisfied  that  he  sifts  and  considers  evidence, 
and  draws  conclusions,  with  what  he  deems  strict 
logic  and  candid  veracity.  We  are  satisfied  that  ho 
narrates  events  as  he  conscientiously  believes  them  to 
have  occurred;  and  that  he  sketches  characters  with 
what  he  regards  as  scrupulous  justice.  Why,  then, 
do  we  decline  to  concede  to  English  history,  prior  to 
the  period  we  have  indicated,  those  qualities  of  truth 
and  reliability  without  which  history  is  a  fable  or  a 
romance? 

It  is  only  within  this  recent  period  that  writers 
have  resorted  to  the  true  sources  of  faithful  and  re- 
liable history — contemporary  letters  and  family  and 
private  documents.  Look  at  the  authorities  referred 
to  by  Hume !  They  are  either  previous  narratives  or 
published  State  papers.  The  mass  of  written  testi- 
mony, in  public  and  private  libraries  and  in  family 
archives,  he  never  examined.  Before  him,  the  mate- 
rials he  used  had  been  used  by  other  writers;  and 
with  these  materials  he  was  content.  The  great  dis- 
tinction between  him  and  his  predecessors,  as  well 
as  the  great  merits  of  his  narrative,  may  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  older  writers  having  examined  their 
authorities  with  a  view  to  support  their  own  precon- 
ceived opinions,  or  under  the  influence  of  strong  poli- 
tical feelings;  while  Hume  brought  to  his  examination 
of  the  same  authorities,  the  calm  and  almost  impartial 
investigation  of  a  philosopher.  He  approached  their 
consideration  without  having  formed  a  previous  opi- 
nion of  the  results  to  which  his  labours  might  lead. 
He  commenced  these  labours  as  an  independent  as 
well  OS  a  philosophical  historian.  During  his  pro- 
gress, his  feelings  may  have  frequently  influenced  his 

*  'The  Popular  History  of  England.'  By  Charlea  Knight. 
7oL  VIIL- London:  Bradbury  &  Evans.    18C2. 
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jadgment.  He  may  have  drawn  conclusions  neither 
strictly  Juit  iigr  Altogether  free  from  $,  bias  which, 
perhaps,  to  himself  was  not  perceptible.  But  we  give 
him  credit  for  an  honest  belief  that  his  conclusions 
were  fully  warranted  by  the  authorities  before  him. 
And  when  he  presented  these  conclusions  to  the  pub- 
lic in  his  animated  narrative  and  chaste  and  graceful 
l&nguage,  the  public  for  the  first  time  perused  a  his- 
tory of  England  of  singular  distinctness  and  elegant 
diction,  which,  with  all  its  shortcomings-^^and  after 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  century's  criticism — still 
fascinates  its  readers. 

State  papers,  before  the  present  century,  wen 
generaUy  written  to  conceal  motives,  to  defend  repre- 
hensible acts,  to  blacken  or  brighten  historical  cha- 
racters, to  obtain  or  secure  advantages  over  others. 
They  are,  therefore,  deceptive  sources  of  information 
to  the  writer  who  exclusively  relies  on  them*  Treaties, 
again,  are  the  dry  embodiment  of  negotiations,  ex- 
hibiting none  of  the  motives  of  the  negotiators,  or  of 
their  secret  instructions,  or  of  their  own  and  their 
employers*  characters,  or  of  the  means  by  which  they 
accomplished  the  success  of  their  measures,  or  defeated 
those  of  an  opponent  Yet  such  papers  and  treaties, 
the  contents  of  *Rymer's  Foedera,*  'Thurloe's  State 
Papers,*  and  similar  collections,  were  the  materials  on 
which  Hume  constructed  his  interesting  narratiTe.  On 
no  such  limited  foundation  does  the  modem  historian 
require  to  base  his  labours.  England  is  full  to  over- 
flowing of  family  correspondence,  family  documents, 
and  family  narratives.  Scarcely  a  historical  name  is 
now  without  its  illustrative  collection.  And  to  show 
the  extreme  importance  of  these  materials  of  hist(»y, 
it  has  only  to  be  mentioned  that  the  nobles  and 
commons  of  England  have,  since  the  days  of  King 
John,  been  more  largely,  more  continuously,  and 
more  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  management  of 
her  affairs  than  the  people  of  any  other  European 
jdngdom.  In  addition  to  these  collections,  also,  the 
archives  of  the  nation  have  been  thrown  open  to  every 
inquirer;  and  even  facilities  for  inspection  have  been 
and  are  daily  afforded  to  historical  students.  And  he 
who  has  examined  the  various  treasuresi  now  so  ao- 
cc3sible,  will  readily  bear  witness  that  they  have 
changed  the  popular  opinion  of  many  actors  in  oar 
historical  drama,  and  have  enabled  the  readers  of  the 
present  day  to  form  verjr  accurate  notions  of  the  men 
and  events  of  bygone  times.  How  many  corrective 
touches  in  his  portraiture,  how  many  qualifying  or 
expanding  observations  and  illustrations  in  his  nar- 
rative, would  have  found  their  way  into  Hume's  his- 
tory^ had  he  written  in  1862  instead  of  1752 ! 

The  present  a^e  demands  and  therefore  obtains  from 
its  historical  writers  thorough  research  among  original 
letters  and  documents.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  time 
—its  form  and  pressure;  and  bv  it  these  writers  are 
influcDced,  if  not  guided.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
they  may  not  be  aware  of,  and  may  not  aduiowledge, 
this  influence  over  their  thoughts  and  writings;  but 
its  presence  is  nevertheless  apparent  in  both.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  on  the  part  of  modem  writers,  an 
extensive  and  generally  impaitial  examination  of  ori- 
ginal documents,  which  is  not  observable  iu  the  his- 
tories of  our  older  writers,  who,  having  the  stereotyped 
materials  before  them,  and  being  pretty  well  ac- 


quainted with  their  nature  and  bearings  beforehmc 
set  themselves  to  build  on  these  matenals  a  fabric  ( 
their  own  construction,  and  garnished  with  their  o« 
devices.  Thus,  prior  to  the  time  of  Hume,  Echai 
and  Carte  wrote  histories  as  if  determined  to  exa 
absolutism  and  defend  tyranny;  while  Rapin,  Bune 
and  others,  saw  nothing  amiss  or  reouiring  aneiv 
ment  in  the  imperfect  monarchy  they  lound.  Ham 
however,  approached  his  subject  in  a  philosophio 
spirit,  •vincing  independent  judgment  and  soaiid  r 
flection,  and  avoiding  both  extremes  of  hit  pred 
cesaors;  but  the  materials  he  oonsulted  were  Hmite 
and  did  not  enable  him  even  to  enter  into,  mat 
less  to  develop,  the  inner  life  of  history,  reside 
the  tendency  or  tone  of  his  age  was  to  philosophi 
upon,  rather  than  to  inauire  into,  the  characte 
and  events  of  our  countnr^s  aimals.  Before  be  coi 
menced  his  work,  his  whole  life  had  been  spent 
philosophical  pursuits;  and  his  opinions,  which  we 
those  of  an  mquiring  philosopher,  had  been  fnl 
formed.  Aoooidingly,  his  exq^uisite  namtive  s 
hibits  his  own  philosophical  spirit  and  thai  of  1 
time  in  every  page.  That  spirit  has  disappeared,  ai 
our  times  require  thorougn  investigation  of  oripn 
letters  and  documents,  and  thorough  sifting  of  tl 
evidence  they  afford,  as  well  as  clear  and  honest  dedo 
tion  from  all  the  facts  ascertained.  Hence  we  secu 
greater  truthfulness,  ercater  accuracy  of  portraitui 
jnster  appreciation  of  events.  Macanlay  affords  ) 
illustration  of  our  argument.  His  researches  appe 
to  have  penetrated  every  comer  where  testimonv  v 
to  be  found  (and  into  some  comers  where,  we  uiin 
he  should  not  have  looked  for,  or  at  all  ersnti  use 
the  testimony  he  found);  and  the  result  is  a  hvel 
^aphio  narrative,  placing  many  characters  and  even 
m  a  very  different  lij^ht  irom  that  in  which  previo 
historians  had  left  them.  *Tis  true  that  he  Lid ; 
almost  untrodden  field  before  him;  for  Smollett's  co 
tinuation  of  Hume  is  a  hasty,  inaccurate  compilatio 
written  at  the  command  and  for  the  pay  of  tne  bod 
sellers.  And  our  old  friend  Campbell  the  poet  mc 
iudicioualy  issued  his  Annals,  in  oontinuation  of  Snu 
lett,  as  an  anonymous  work.  Mn,  Catherine  Ml 
aulav's  history  is  a  series  of  extravagant  tales,  al 
Belsnam's  work  is  rabid  and  shallow  and  one-sided* 
both  writers  having  commenced  and  completed  thi 
labours  with  a  view  to  illustrate  their  own  peculi 
political  theories.* 

Had  our  space  permitted,  we  would  have  aski 
<mr  readers'  indulgence  for  a  particular  application 
the  few  preceding  remarks  to  the  historical  write 
of  the  present  century — ^Ma^intosh,  linsard,  Macs 
lav,  fiallam,  Paigrave,  Mahon,  Froude,  Massey,  u 
outers,  as  well  as  for  a  brief  eixaminatioa  of  the 
individual  merits— contrasting  them  with  their  mo 
popular  predecessors;  but  we  hnd  that  for  the  preMi 
at  least  we  must  oontent  ourselves  with  the  limiU 
illustration  of  our  argument  afforded  by  the  Histoi 
of  Hume.  Perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  contrast  allude 
to,  it  is  not  veiy  necessary  that  we  punue  it  farthe 
for,  most  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  truth,  m 
dcm  readers  require  truthfulness  and  accuracy  • 
statement,  founded  on  ample  research  aud  judickn 
examination  of  original  dociUBents,  nuich  more  tha 
elegant  writing  and  graphic  portraiture.  In  the} 
essential  qualities,  the  histories  of  our  o^ii  tiirn 
commend  themselves  to  most  favourable  notice,  nn 
few  more  so  than  the  *  Popular  History'  of  Charh 
Knight. 

We  have  failed  to  ooav«y  to  oar  readen  the  m 
pression  made  on  oar  own  mind,  if  anything  mui 

•  Mn.  Macftula/i  •  m«tory  of  Itagland  from  J»ro«  \^  ^ 
Bninawfck  Buccetalen/  was  pubHahed  in  1788.  In  8  4to  vol«m« 
BelBhAm's  '  History  of  Britain,'  in  12  Tola.  8to.,  in  1S06. 
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wett  DOW  feqolred  to  be  said  by  itt  thftii  that  thift 
history  fttUy  and  wtiBfaotorily  develops  the  ohatiio^ 
terUtiei  w«  hare  Moribad  to  the  narratives  of  modem 
irriten.  The  conolading  Yolulne  comprises  our  annals 
from  \$12  to  1840,  but  our  opinion  refers  to  its  pre- 
decessors as  well  as  to  it.  We  briefly,  then,  and  de- 
hberatelT  state,  that  the  whole  work  alfonls  abun- 
dant eviaence  of  the  author's  careful  consultation  and 
jadicioos  use  of  the  varied,  ample,  and  reliable  au- 
thorities to  which  he  has  had  recourse — of  intelligent 
truthfuhieas — of  sound  reflection— of  flowing  diction 
-sad  of  a  cautious  spirit  of  observation,  more  inclined 
to  extenuate  delinquencies  than  to  '  set  down  aught 
in  mslioe.*  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  a 
msnly  moral  tone,  an  independent,  calm  examination 
tad  impartial  dissection  of  oonflicting  testimony,  per- 
rade  the  work.  We  may  therefore  safely  assure  our 
readers  that  the  narrative  now  completed  in  the 
^tzmt  volume  before  us,  eminently  fulfils  its  title 
— 'iTie  ^Popular  History  of  England:  An  Illustrated 
History  of  Society  and  Government  from  the  earliest 
period  to  our  own  times.' 

We  cannot  part  with  the  work,  whose  progress  we 
hare  watched  with  no  slight  interest  since  its  com* 
muicement,  without  asking  our  readers  to  peruse 
the  following  brief  extracts,  from  a  postscript  to  the 
lurratiye,  wnich  have  touched  our  sympathies,  as 
•ttikingly  illustrative  of  the  simple  candour,  the 
upright  judgment)  and  the  warm  heart  of  the  gener- 
is author.  He  seems  to  have  finished  his  interest- 
182  liJwurs  with  mixed  feelings,  akin  to  those  of  the 
Vjtorian  of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall'  •Between  the 
ViT  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night  I  wrote  the  last 
Imoi  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  ^r- 
^(m  the  banks  of  Lake  Leman,  says  Gibbon,  who, 
«ft«f  i^erriftg  to  his  *  joy  on  the  recovery  of  his  free- 
dom and  perhuskps  the  establishment  of  his  fame,'  gave 
viy  1o  an  irrepressible  feeling  of  pain  as  he  thoueht* 
tolly  added — *  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an 
old  and  agreeable  companion.  * 

'  1  hsTe  thus  (says  Mr«  Knight)  cxnnpletfld  a  labour  of 
KTca  yean,  in  writing  the  history  of  my  country  from 
the  Rouian  period  to  a  remarkable  epoch  of  the  reign 
«  Queen  Victoria.  With  a  reverent  heart,  I  thank  the 
Supmno  Controller  of  aU  human  designs  that  He  has 
permitted  me,  in  reaching  a  prolonged  term  of  the  life  of 
"^t  to  oanry  forward  m^  purpose  to  its  olose. 

'Is  referring,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  irrevocable 
jwdU  of  this  lotig-eontinned  occupation  —  irrevocable, 
oecaoae  this  historV,  of  four  thousand  pages,  has  been 
pi^QCcd  at  periodical  intervals,  thus  precluding  the 
Vvnt  of  revising  it  as  a  whole— I  am  oonsoions  of  errors 
that  might  have  been  corrected  under  other  ciroumstanoes; 
^t  1 MD  aot  conscious  of  any  material  want  of  harmony 
Mween  the  earlier  and  the  later  portions — certainly  of 
Qo  estenthd  discordance  of  principles  and  feelings.  What- 
«^«r  may  be  the  defects  of  this  narration— stretching  over 
^iseleen  hundred  years  of  recorded  time,  and  compre* 
bendiog  a  Ttat  body  of  facts,  of  whose  quantity  and  varied 
cbaracier  the  indexes,  full  as  tbey  are^  will  pive  an  in- 
adequate conception— I  am  warranted  m  saying  that  it 
a  the  only  complete  history  of  Knglsnd— a  library  history 
^  sot  a  school  history— whkih  is  the  production  of  one 
^ter.  "Wifch  the  exception  of  three  chapters,  the  *'  Popn« 
***,  hikijrT'  has  been  wholly  written  by  myself«  This 
°kT^  *f  thonght,  whatever  may  be  the  knowledge  and 
»h»uty  of  a  historian,  must  have  a  certain  value  beyond 
^"»^t  may  be  attained  by  a  division  of  labour.  Being  the 
proiQciion  of  one  mind,  the  due  proportlotts  of  the  narra* 
tivt  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  kst,  bavoi  I  trust,  been 
•^uitained.  »       ^  i 

Of  the  spirit  which  has  animated  me  during  the  pro- 
^^  of  the  work,  and  has  sustained  me  through  the 
f™ltte>  of  my  tssk,  1  will  venture  to  say  a  few  word?. 
|^D*a  a  fixed  purpose  in  view  when  I  oommenosd  it.  I 
Hdrciied  myseir»  not  exdnsively,  but  with  a  steady  re- 
?*fu  to  those  of  either  sex  who  were  entering  upon  tho 
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serious  duties  of  life.  Passing  from  the  elementary  works 
that  had  bsen  used  in  the  oourse  of  ordinary  education, 
there  were  hundreds  to  whom  a  fuller  history— not  dry, 
nor  didactic,  nor  written  with  the  prejudices  of  party  or 
sect— would  be  an  acquisition.  Peeling  my  responsibilities 
to  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  my  duty  was  to  impart 
knowledge  and  not  to  battle  for  opinions— my  desire  has 
been  to  cherish  ihat  love  of  liberty  which  is  best  founded 
upon  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  its  gradual  develop- 
ment and  final  establishment  amongst  us;  to  look  with  a 
tolerant  judg:ment  even  upon  those  who  have  sought  to 
govern  securely  by  governing  absolutely;  to  trace  with 
calmness  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  imperilled  our 
national  independence  by  foreign  assault  or  domestio 
treason;  but  never  to  forget  that  a  just  love  of  country  is 
oonsistent  with  historical  truth;  to  carry  forward,  as  far 
as  within  the  power  of  one  who  has  Watched  joyfully  and 
hopefully  the  great  changes  of  a  generation^  that  spirit  of 
improvement  which  has  neen  more  extensively  and  per« 
manently  called  forth  in  the  times  of  which  tbis  oonclaaing 
volume  treats  than  in  the  whole  previous  period  from  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  I  doubtless  have  tailed,  in  many 
esses,  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  leading  purposes,  but 
the  wish  to  effect  these  objects  has  been  always  present.' 

— — -  t — — -■ — '  -  ti  -  -  -  -  I -■  -         -       T — ^^    ^'-n '—  ^-^— -^^  ^-.^      ^^^^^        ».^ 

MYSTEHIOUS! 

I  REHSHBSB,  Alexius,  some  years  ago,  sitting  with  you 
after  dinner  before  a  clear  fir^  when  as  yet  the  curtains 
were  undrawn,  and  the  cold  gray  sliadows  of  an  October 
evening  fell  across  the  lighted  floor  in  long  broad  bands 
of  darkness.  The  gloomy  day  was  rapidly  departing;  wave 
after  wave  of  deepening  obscurity  flowed  through  the 
windows.  Outside  were  two  old  withered  trees  creaking 
and  swaying  in  the  noisy  wind;  which,  although  at  times 
it  died  away  into  silence,  presently  woke  up  again,  and 
rushed  past  the  house  with  a  long  melancholy  cadence, 
like  the  wail  of  a  lost  spirit*  It  was  the  hour  when  the 
shadows  of  tho  past  gather  round  our  thoughts;  when  the 
worldliness  of  the  most  worldly  sinks  before  the  rising 
within  ua  of  the  truer  man;  when  faith  is  not  stigmatised 
as  credulity;  when  the  old  childish  apprehension  of  the 
dark  and  unknoMm  returns  imbidden  and  unrebuked; 
when  the  angel  of  mystery  stirs  the  pool  of  our  hearts, 
and  leaves  behind,  in  the  troubled  waters,  the  undefinable 
sensations  of  a  nobler,  diviner  life! 

Busied  with  our  thoughts,  we  preserved  a  long  silenoa; 
and  when  you  recommenced  the  conversation,  it  was  witji 
no  uncongenial  spirit  that  I  heard  you  discoursing  of 
ghosts,  apparitions,  larvaa,  simulacra,  visions,  deception^* 
viiut,  kc.'-^Jl  those  shadowy  interpositions  of  the  super- 
natural— those  intersections  of  the  two  orbits  of  tho  ma- 
terial and  the  unearthly— thoso  inarticulate  utterances  of 
the  distressed  spirit  which,  deprived  of  its  usual  medium 
of  communication,  seems  as  yet  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  nobler  language  of  the  souL  Learnedly  you  spake; 
and  I,  like  Adam  after  the  discourse  of  tho  angel,  still 
sat,  *  listening  to  hear.'  At  last,  concluding  your  narra- 
tives, you  rose  from  your  chair;  and,  turning  towards  me 
with  a  smile,  observed: — 

*  I  despair,  though  I  talk  much  about  spectres,  of  ever 
seeing  any.  Unlike  women— who,  unsought,  will  not  bo 
won— ghosts  seldom  or  never  delight  the  eyes  of  those  who 
chiefly  wish  to  behold  them.  Where  they  are  least  valued, 
there  they  pay  their  vbits  like  tax-gatherers.  They  are 
the  seven  months'  children  of  the  mysterious;  and  delight 
in  making  their  appearance  at  a  time  when  nobody  ex- 
pects them.  But  thoy  have  never  preferred  such  unfore- 
seen claims  on  my  notice.  On  darkest  nights;  or,  better, 
on  nights  streaked  by  such  pallid  cloud-muffled  moonshine 
as  deepened  every  shadow  that  lay  under  the  hedges,  or 
spread  its  ample  gloom  around  tho  trees  growing  by  the 
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wayside;  or  standing  alone  and  silent  in  the  field,  no  flit- 
ting of  mysterious  shapes,  no  melancholy  yisage  of  the 
regretful  spirit, lias  struck  a  nameless  emotion  of  awe  and 
terror  into  my  blood.  In  vain  hare  I  called- upon  the 
'*  airy  tongues  which  syllable  men's  names*'  to  resume  their 
old  and  weird  vocation.  There  has  been  neither  voice  nor 
cry.  For  aught  I  knew,  the  air  might  have  held  in  solution 
a  thousand  spiritual  e^enoes;  but  no  bright  precipitate  of 
soul  shot  at  my  feet  into  visionary  form  and  feature;  no 
ancient  brows  of  time-honoured  wisdom,  revered  and  be- 
loved in  the  eyes  of  my  youth,  appeared  before  me,  crowned 
with  the  solemn  silence  of  the  night;  no  sweet  sister-f aoe, 
wept  for  in  the  tears  of  childhood,  flashed  the  instan- 
taneous lightning  of  its  beauty  across  my  path  and  passed 
into  the  gloom.  Alas!  no.  A  maid  over  a  washing-tub, 
a  man  gathering  peas  in  a  garden,  shall  suddenly  come 
face  to  face  with  the  Unknown — shall,  in  their  unscientific 
phraseology,  *'  see  something."  For  once  in  their  lives 
they  shall  "  shake  with  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of 
tlieir  souls."  But  you  and  I,  my  friend,  must  be  content 
to  walk,  all  our  lives  through,  outside  the  charmed  circle. 
We  possess  not  the  secret;  wo  know  not  the  '*  open  sesctme^* 
of  the  spirit-world.  The  cross-tempered  fairy  of  our 
nativity  refused  to  endow  us  with  the  second  sight.  Our 
vision  is  basely  singular  and  limited.  For  myself,  if  I  see 
but  an  inch  beyond  my  nose,  it  ia,  the  greatest  length  some 
of  my  good-natured  friends  will  allow  to  the  longitude  of 
my  observation. 

.  '  But  now  prepare  to  hear  a  tale  of  mystery.  Bid  the 
incredulous  spirit  avaunt,  disperse,  dissolve  in  thinnest 
air  I  Refuse  even  to  be  philosophically  suggestive  of 
causes  for  this  and  explanations  of  that.  Shut  your  un- 
believing eyes,  and  open  your  widest  mouth  of  credulity, 
and  see — I  follow  the  chUdish  formula  without  defending 
its  strict  accuracy  of  expression  —  what  friendship  pops 
into  it.  The  tale  is  of  myself  and  my  wife— softly  inex- 
plicable, sweetly  incredible;  containing  no  sensation  in- 
cidents, no  flashing  of  strontian  fire,  no  reverberation  of 
sheet-iron  thunder,  in  the  desperatest  abysses  of  interest 
into  which  the  bold  mind  of  the  modem  reader  plunges, 
not  to  snatch  but  to  revel  in  a  fearful  joy.  Kot  of  this 
complexion  is  my  story.  Tis  merely,  Hal,  a  strange, 
quiet,  domestic  mystery— not  startling,  but  suggestive. 
A  mild,  tender,  visionary  halo  of  the  supernatural  hangs 
round  it— a  lovely  light  of  the  miraculous,  like  that  mys- 
tical and  beautiful  appearance  which  the  air  assumes 
when  the  first  shadows  of  a  moonlit  night  mingle  with 
and  deepen  in  the  slowly-departing  glories  of  an  autumn 
sunset.  Pardon  the  apparent  poetry  of  that  long  sentence. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  my  wife.  The  rhetoric  of  the 
lover  graces  yet  the  poor  phrase  of  the  husband.' 

Saying  this  with  a  laugh,  you  went  to  the  further  end 
of  the  room;  and,  opening  the  doors  of  an  old  cabinet, 
took  from  a  recess  a  chalk  drawing.  When  you  laid  it 
before  me,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  familiar 
lineaments  of  your  oountenance— the  open  brow,  clear 
eye,  straight  nose,  and  firm  mouth.  It  was  a  capital 
likeness,  though  a  most  poetical  one.  Throughout  the 
whole  expression  floated  (I  can  use  no  more  significant 
word)  an  undefinable  beauty  and  tenderness— the  shadow 
of  some  ecstasy  of  feeling;  the  bloom,  rose*  like,  of  your 
mind,  that  had  been  converging,  in  dreams  or  softest 
reverie,  with  thoughts  ethereal,  transcendental.  So  gra- 
cious a  manifestation  of  yourself,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
had  seldom  been  vouchsafed  to  me.  Tet  occasionally  I 
have  noticed  some  such  unusual  imd  ideal  charm  in  your 
countenance;  as,  when  you  have  been  under  the  influence 


of  some  delicious  strain  of  music  or  poetiy;  or  when  your 
cheeks  have  been  flushed  by  the  eager  air  of  the  Downs, 
and  the  glowing  hues  of  a  fine  sunset  have  met  and  rested 
in  your  face.  Was  it  that  your  soul  then  glimmered  in 
some  diviner  beauty  through  the  bars  of  its  prison;  or 
that  the  lamp  of  the  flesh  had  for  a  time  suffered  the  im* 
mortal  fire  to  glide,  unimpeded,  tlirough  its  thinner  and 
more  transparent  medium? 
'  You  think  it  flattering?'  was  your  remark. 

*  Flattering  is  hardly  the  word,'  I  answered.  *  It  U 
your  countenance,  but  idealised;  as  if  the  painter,  looking 
into  the  stream  of  imagination,  had  seen  the  Narcissns  of 
your  face  peeping  over  his  shoulder,  and  so  portrayed  it.' 

'Maybe  you  are  not  £»*  from  the  truth,'  was  yoor 
reply.  *  But  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  this 
drawing  was  made  before  the  artist  had  seen  me,  and  yet 
was  meant  to  be  a  true,  real  likeness  of  your  friend? 
What  shall  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  an  unwedded 
wife  drew  this  as  the  portrait  of  an  irresponsible  husband? 
What  shall  j'ou  say  when  I  tell  you  that  both  husband 
and  wife,  without  having  heard  of  one  another,  without 
having  spoken  to  one  another,  were  yet  mysteriou&ly  in 
love  with  one  another,  and  as  much  convinced  of  that  fact 
as  those  persons  ought  to  be  who,  according  to  the  ad- 
vertiseraent,  are  always  about  to  marry!  What  shall 
you ?' 

*  What  shall  I  say  to  this,  &c.  ?  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  #oy,'  I  replied;  *  but  what  I  shall  do  is  to  force  you 
gently  into  this  arm-chair;  and  forbid  you  to  stir,  on  pain 
of  instant  demolition  by  this  poker,  till  yon  hare  unra- 
velled the  mystery.' 

'  Well,  then,  begone  digression;  begin  sweet  narrative! 
When  I  was  a  child,  my  parents  took  me  with  them  on 
a  visit  to  the  cathedral  city  of  — .  Very  vague  are  my 
recollections  of  our  stay  thero.  I  have  only  an  indistinct 
remembrance  of  wandering  alone  through  the  narrov 
streets,  and  stumbling  by  chance  into  the  Cathedral-close. 
Tliere,  like  an  exhalation,  rose  before  my  eyes  the  grand 
old  western  entrance,  with  its  rich  carving,  its  mingled 
exuberance  of  floral  and  legendary  device,  its  quaint  old 
saints  standing  in  their  niches,  with  little  stone  canopies 
over  their  heads.  Gloomily  rose  above  these  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  tower;  and,  soaring  up  beyond  that,  the  cloud- 
piercing  spire— to  me  apparently  rising  of  its  own  will 
into  the  heavens,  so  light,  so  airy  and  graceful  was  the 
stxvicture.  I  remembered  that  I  th^  my  eyes  and  strained 
my  neck  in  looking  up  at  it.  Who  can  tell  what  thoughts 
stir  vaguely  but  powerfully  in  the  heart  of  a  child?  I  had 
some  notion  even  then  that  that  slender  spire  was  meant  to 
symbolise  the  religious  aspirations  of  the  soul;  and  to  show 
how,  like  that  stone-imprisoned  flame,  the  fire  of  the  heart 
should  bum  and  mount  towards  heaven.  When  I  had 
tired  myself  with  looking  at  the  outside  of  the  Cathedral, 
I  opened  the  door  of  the  porch  and  peeped  in.  But  tho 
great  dusky  nave,  with  its  range  of  slender  pillars,  daunted 
me.  I  was  but  a  young  lad,  remember !  and  the  idea  of 
walking  alone  in  that  abyssof  building—all  its  vast  silences 
huddling  on  my  young  imagination  a  thousand  suggestive 
terrors— was  so  repulsive,  that  I  gave  the  place  but  a  cur- 
sory, half-startled  look,  and  returned  in  haste  to  the  hotel 
where  my  parents  were  staying. 

*  Years  passed  away.  Many  fresh  remembrances  pushed 
aside  my  old  childish  impressions.  They  returned,  indeed, 
at  intervals;  but  I  thought  little  of  them,  and  seldom 
invited  their  recurrence.  Consequently,  there  was  some- 
thing inexplicable  in  the  fact  that,  soon  after  I  had 
completed  my  five*and-twentieth  year,  I  began,  to  be 
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rj'jed  b?  %  remsrkftble  series  of  dreams,  the  snbjects  of 

riiidi  dtBer  repeated  or  implied  the  incident  of  my  old 

rijii  to  the  Oithednl  I  have  mentioned.    I  used  to  find 

iDTself,  vith  grave  tweeb  melancholy,  pacing  the  well- 

!Yept  vallca  Trhich  skirted  the  majestic  pile  of  its  eastern 

.p«;  or  trandering  through  the  solitary  cloisters,  whose 

tiJd-ribbed  arches,  as  I  passed  along,  closed  np  behind, 

isd  grew  into  Tsst  and  shapeless  pyramids  of  stone.   Once 

ay  dreams  represented  me  in  the  form  of  a  weary,  worn- 

v^!t,  aged  man,  poring  over  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb- 

ftosies  in  the  naye — ^knocking  with  my  staff  at  these  gates 

d  the  glare,  as  if  beseeching  entrance.    Then  followed 

ocsfodon  on  eonfnaion.    I  was  rapt  here  and  there  with- 

rd  will  or  goidance.    Friendly  faces,  young  and  old, 

iitied  past  me;  and  I  became  involyed  in  the  midst  of 

xsae  wild  tnimoil  of  waving  banners,  lengthening  pro- 

?£»as  of  singing  boys  clad  in  white  stoles,  and  swing> 

iss  goldsn  censers,  tidl  stem  bishops  and  beetle-browed 

i;>u:kiooking  priests  marching  solemnly  along,  and  bend- 

1^  03  me  looks  of  dark  displeasure— looks  heavy  with  the 

we^t  of  va  eternal  censnre.    But  I  let  them  look!    A 

rzx  of  happiness  hereafter  to  come,  with  strange  bene- 

iiiaj  eompensatioB,  drove  away  effeotoally  the  shadows 

d  that  imaginary  curse. 

'  U  is  true,  however,  that  I  woke,  morning  after  mom- 
14,  fid  nearer  apparently  to  the  solution  of  these  visions. 
S-^stheless,  I  felt  convinced  that  sometlung  more  de- 
M  ia  meaning  was  in  store  for  me.    There  must  surely 

'1318  play  to  all  this  prologue;  some  bread  of  truth  to 
d'ik  Back  of  fancy.    I  bided  my  time,  and  dreamed  on. 

'At  httt  there  came  a  night  on  which  the  genius  of  my 
^^  dumbers  unravelled  the  skein  of  his  intentions, 
r.i:  shape  and  consistency  to  their  meaning,  and  then 
i^nck  me  for  ever.  Once  more  I  stood  alone  in  the 
U-Jiedial  choir,  -watching  sadly  the  decaying  fires  of  the 
%  u  they  reddened  through  the  painted  windows. 
AJicadT,  overhead,  the  slender  shafts  which  supported  • 
'•^t  Toof  shot  far  up  into  impenetrable  gloom.  Brown 
fisass  of  light  shone  along  the  carved  oak  of  the  ohoir- 
■^*2».  The  gilt  spikes  round  the  tombs  of  cross-legged 
'^xors  and  croaiered  abbots  began  to  speck  the  darkness 
*:th  a  vague  dull  glitter.  Silence  deepened;  and,  in  awe 
':^i  expectation,  I  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  solution 
•  i  anj  dream.  Suddenly,  I  know  not  how,  the  whole  choir 
^^  Ht  up  by  wandering  lights,  springing  out  of  the  walls 
« ivinging  in  cressets  let  down  from  the  roof.  The  organ 
li^u  to  play;  and,  in  a  moment,  choristers  in  their 
v^te  garments  appeared  in  their  stalls,  officiating  priests 
»jod  np  at  their  desks,  the  bishop  sat  on  his  throne,  and 
1  sTmsrous  congregation  filled  the  pews.  Then,  from  the 
^^'isg  ehoira,  the  solemn  chant  rose  on  its  too  harmonious 
▼ap;  the  shrill  boy  voices  vied  among  themselves  in 
rjuxQg  iBto  the  hollow  roof,  where  the  dim  silences  met 
uid  hashed  them  into  softest  murmurs.  In  concert  with 
'J^tia  I  also  saog;  and,  at  my  side,  reading  from  the  same 
btidE,  a  young  girl,  veiled,  took  up  the  divine  strain,  and 
'lifted  it  in  sweeter  melody  towards  heaven.  Who  oould 
•bbe?  I  turned  by  an  irresistible  influence  to  catch,  if 
pooible,  a  gUmpse  of  her  face.  Even  while  I  was  in  tlie 
»i  of  BD  doing,  methought  the  whole  building  began  to 
s9%3  into  vast^  immeasurable  proportions;  the  great  walls 
ca  either  side  slowly  widened  into  deepest  space;  the 
S^^^teisg  otgashpipes  went  travelling  at  a  vast  speed  into 
^^est  cbieiaity;  and  the  east  window,  receding  further 
tt4  further,  al  last  afypeared  to  stop  only  on  the  verge  of 
ti»  horiioD,  and  I  beheld  the  dusky  face  of  the  remote 
(CT2I  if  pressing  against  its  sullen  transparencies.  Then. 


also,  disappeared  bishop,  officiating  priest,  choristers,  and 
congregation.  Then,  also,  lifting  her  veil,  and  revealing 
for  an  instant  a  vision  of  dark  melancholy  eyes,  pale  brow 
overlaid  by  black  but  shiny  bands  of  hair— a  whole  expres- 
sion of  sweet  and  mysterious  loveliness— my  companion, 
with  mild  beseeching  glance,  floated  away  into  the  night. 
Methought  there  was  hope  and  the  dawning  of  love  in  thst 
lingering  gase.  Within  my  own  heart  stirred  the  first 
shiver  of  a  new  awakening  life;  and,  stretching  out  my 
hands  towards  the  retreating  vision,  I  vainly  attempted 
to  follow but,  with  a  great  cry,  awoke. 

*  I  cannot  tell  how  powerfully  I  was  affected  by  that 
imploring  look.  It  fc^lowed  me  into  my  usual  business; 
looked  up  at  me  from  my  writing-desk;  passed  like  a  sha- 
dow between  me  and  the  book  I  was  reading;  met  me 
round  the  comers  of  streets;  found  me  gut,  like  Wisdom  in 
the  market-place,  and  sent  me  abroad  peeping  under  every 
bonnot  with  a  head  in  it  which  I  encountered*  I  have 
forfeited  my  character  as  a  gentleman  through  it— I  have 
altercated  with  a  costermonger,  and  been  justly  reviled  at 
a  fish-stall.  How  oould  I  be  always  explaining  that  I  was 
in  search  of  the  El  Doiado  of  a  fair  woman;  that  an 
elusive  countenance,  like  some  peculiar  and  facial  ignis- 
fatuus,  was  ever  dancing  before  me  in  highways  and  by- 
ways, in  courts  and  corners,  in  a  cook-shop,  in  a  church, 
in  Westminster  Abbey  among  the  tombs,  in  Whiteohapel, 
on  the  dirty  kerbstone— rising  to  sing  a  baUad  at  Evans*, 
and  beginning  a  lecture  at  the  British  Association?  And 
years  passed  on;  but  I  never  overtook  my  tormenting  spi- 
rit. I  began  to  grow  melancholy.  My  friends  avoided  me. 
They  called  me  a  man  possessed— a  demoniac  with  a  fixed 
idea.   Fixed!— why,  I  was  chasing  it  all  over  England  1 

'  At  last,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  found  myself, 
about  two  years  ago,  at  Ilfraoomb.  Although  the  season 
had  hardly  commenced,  yet  spring  in  all  hex' beauty  had 
long  arrived.  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  magic 
of  her  presence,  so  lavishly  exhibited  on  all  the  scenery 
round.  Oh  those  long,  delicious,  solitary  walks!  over  green 
height,  down  flowering  lanes,  across  dear  sands  and 
shingly,  shell-piled  beach!— those  misty  mornings,  when 
out  into  the  baths  of  the  cold  air  I  plunged,  to  watch 
from  some  sea-looking  hill  the  gloomy  waters  brighten,  as 
the  first  tremulous  beams  swept  over  them  like  a  wind! 
— those  shadowy  evenings,  when  the  white  moon,  looking 
aU  chilled  and  comfortless,  rose  over  the  brow  of  the 
greon  crags;  and,  hurrying  across  the  heavens,  sank  low 
into  a  bank  of  sullen  clouds,  just  as  the  day  began  to 
break!  Amidst  these  varied  delights,  I  began  to  grow  a 
little  ashamed  of  my  late  extravagant  pursuits.  Reason, 
also,  convinced  me  that  the  same  good  genius  which  had 
inspired  my  dream  could  also  bring  about  the  fulfilment 
of  its  silent  prophecy. 

'  I  ^scovered  a  quiet  retired  spot  among  the  rocks, 
where— like  a  gulf  of  stones,  crage,  boulders— the  narrow 
beach  ran  up  into  the  land,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
slopes  of  lofty  hills,  green  to  their  base.  My  favourite 
amusement,  when  I  visited  the  place,  was  to  lie  stretched 
on  the  shelving  verdurcj  behind  a  huge  mass  of  stone 
standing  bolt  upright,  and  just  high  enough  to  cover  me 
with  its  shadow.  Here,  one  hot  day  in  June,  after  bath* 
ing,  I  sat  down  and  began  to  read.  But  my  reading  was 
such  as  is  mildly  persuasive  of  repose— when  your  mind 
wanders  foolishly  in  and  out  of  a  long  sentence,  like  a 
maze;  when.  In  turning  a  leaf,  yon  forget  all  you  have 
just  read,  and  suddenly  discover  the  book  to  have  dropped 
out  of  your  band,  and  yourself  awddng  from  a  half-boar'a 
doze.    It  was  thus  with  me  on  this  jtarticnlar  day.    Nt^ 
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tare,  alaoi  vaa  in  the  oonapirwy.  I  r0member  iioiicing 
the  groat  white  olouds  sailing  lasily  over  my  head;  the 
broad  belt  of  shining  water  undolating  before  me  like 
some  mighty  snake*  Thero  were  no  sounds  but  such  as 
strengthen  silence--^  flutter  of  life  in  the  oreaking  grass; 
and  the  sullen  roar  of  the  departing  tides,  *' plunging 
backward  from  the  land/'  How  long  X  slept  I  know  not. 
What  aroused  me  was  the  murmur  of  voices,  intermptad 
by  low  bursts  of  laughter,  I  was  still  half  asleep,  and 
never  thought  of  stirring,  After  a  iimti  I  hoard  theso 
words:  — 

'  **  And  so  you  really  dreamed  of  being  married!  How 
delightful  I    When,  did  you  say ! " 

'  **  About  three  months  ago;  when  you  ware  staying  at 
Aunt  Hannah V* 

*  How  clear  and  thrilling  fell  the  words  on  my  earl 
When  had  J  heard  that  voice  before  ?    It  Went  on:— 

* "  I  dreamed  that  I  was  ranged  in  line  before  the  altar 
rails,  along  with  my  father,  yourself, »  strange  gentleman, 
and  the  equally  strange  bridegroom,  J  had  never  seen 
him  before,  I  felt  oonvinoed;  yet  X  feel  as  if  X  admired 
him.  Is  there  anybody  about  ?-^theBo  men  are  so  vain  I  X 
felt  as  if  X  liked  him*  Let  me  whisper  it  in  yoor  most 
secret  ear<-I  felt  as  if  I  loved  him  1 " 

*'*  Bravo.  Clara  I  Wall,  X  never  I  Love  %  mM  you  have 
never  seen!" 

'  **  I  assure  you  I  did  not  at  all  feel  the  inoonsisteney  in 
my  i<ream«  The  sweet  compulsion  of  marrying  a  perfect 
stranger  eame  so  strangely  reoommended  by  his  own 
generous  good  looks;  by  an  indefinable  persuasion  that 
mine  was  a  heaven-appointed  union;  and,  above  all,  by 
the  perfect  acquiescence  of  my  dear  good  father  in  the 
entire  prooeeding.  that  I  never  gave  a  single  tbonght  to 
the  strangeness  of  my  position.  Bcsided,  you  know,  no« 
thing  surprises  us  in  dreams.  It  was  with  all  possible 
willingness  that  X  held  out  my  left*hend  finger  for  the 
ring;  and  woe  heartily  vexed  when,  just  as  he  was  going  to 
pronounce  the  mystical  words,  X  heard  Susan  opening  the 
door,  and  saying—'  X  have  brought  your  hot  water,  miss,' " 

* "  How  very  provoking  I"  answered  the  other.  **  But  X 
am  very  gls4  your  spectre  bridegroom  was  good<looking. 
Can  you  describe  his  face?" 

*  *'  I  can  do  better.  X  can  show  yon  a  little  chalk  draw- 
ipg,  which  X  finished  this  morning  when  mamma  and  you 
left  me  to  receive  that  tiresome  good  old  Mn.  Smith,  X 
have  it  with  me  in  my  sketch-book.*' 

'  The  two  voioee  were  silent.  Obeying  an  nnoontrollable 
impulse,  I  rose  on  my  feet  and  looked  over  the  upright 
stone  I  have  mentioned.  Just  below,  on  a  ledge  of  the 
rock  against  which  X  waa  leaning,  were  seated  two  young 
ladies  examining  the  aforesaid  ebalk  drawing.  The  faoe 
of  one  was  plainly  visible.  No;  X  had  never  dreamed  of 
that  quiet  gentle  countenanoe.  But  who  was  the  other— 
the  artist—bending  over  her  drawing  in  graceful  attitude! 
X  must  behold  her  face  at  all  haiards.  It  is  not  nidenesst 
it  is  neoeaslty.  Kow  or  never  will  X  lay  this  haunting 
spirit,  unpossees  my  soul  of  its  beautiful  demon,  annihilate 
the  fair  and  fatal  Frankenstein  of  my  dreams.  *'  Your  par« 
don,  ladiesl  You  are  so  near  me  thai,  with  a  little  ezer* 
tion,  I  etreteh  out  my  hand  and  take  from  under  your 
eyee  this  likeness  of  ^—myself  T' 

'  The  younger  sister  shrieked.  The  other,  whose  conn- 
tenaaoe  flashed  all  ower  with  high  indignant  eolonr.  turned 
round  and  looked  me  full  in  the  eyes.  As  she  looked,  the 
angry  euffuaion  passed  away  from  her  faot^oth*  Mgry 
vovda  died  in  broken  mnrmura  on  her  lips, 

«''IiigPtovideBae,''IeaJd,atlasi,  "whoheeappoiBlea 


tUa  meeting !  No  accident  produced  the  dreaxh  of  your 
marriage  or  made  you  portray  this  ideal  resembUnee  of 
me^your  spectral  husband!  I,  also,  h«ve  been  wandering 
England  through  to  discover  the  face  which,  years  ago, 
haunted  my  slumber,  and  now  looks  on  me  in  all  its 
beautiful  reality.  Now  we  have  met,  X  oare  no  longer,  X 
defy  Fate  to  part  us." 

'  The  two  sisters— though  after  much  solicitation  they 
gave  me  their  name  and  address,  yet  with  true  English 
reserve;  a  reserve  comically  heightened  by  their  half- 
fearful,  half-incredulous  sense  of  the  mysterious- left 
me  with  grave  and  courteous  salutation,  Ai  for  me,  X  aaw 
them  depart  without  anxiety,  without  ft  wish  to  detain 
them.  The  game  was  being  played  out,  and  Fate  at  last 
had  placed  the  winning  cards  in  my  bands,  No  fear  of 
the  issue.  Now  she  had  brought  me  so*  fAT  ou  tho  way, 
she  would  not,  she  could  not  desert  me, 

'  Nor  did  she.  On  my  return  home  X  found  an  old  College 
friend  waiting  for  me.  By  him,  a  man  of  an  extonaiva 
acquaintance,  X  was  introduced  next  day  to  the  fatUer 
of  my  lately  dispOTered  mistresi,  Xn  iix  mpQtha  fo  were 
married !'  A*  S« 


POX'ULAI^  SONQS  OF  THE  HXGHLA^PS, 

No.  m. 

TBI  words  and  mniio  of  many  of  the  meet  popular 
Highland  songs  seem  very  frequently  to  have  been  twin 
births  of  the  ono  passionate  exporienoe;  at  least  they 
bear,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  striking  resemblanoo  to 
each  other  — a  sort  of  kindred  look  and  expreasion, 
which  marks  their  near  relationship.  In  them,  Moatc 
and  Poetry  are  truly  wedded,  till  they  become  of  one 
sound  and  nature  and  are  helps  meet  for  one  another. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  ohonu  and  with  one 
or  two  verses  of  the  l3rrio— such  aa  we  may  suppose  mig^bt 
be  struck  off  in  the  first  heat  of  emotion.  Sometimea, 
for  a  fbw  lines,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  it  were  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  the  music  begins  or  the  words  end,  thoy 
blend  and  fit  so  ourioualy  together.  This,  X  suppoae, 
must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  Qaolio 
language,  which,  without  being  particularly  soft,  is  very 
flexible,  and  full  of  vowel  soands.  But  it  must  also  be 
attributed,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  musioal  genius  of 
the  people— which  X  look  upon  as  decidedly  evident,  and 
one  of  their  prominent  characteristios;  though«  of  oourse, 
existing  as  yet  in  a  very  uncultured  state. 

The  Highland  melodies  are  often  of  the  most  tooohing 
beauty-^sometimes  wihlly  melancholy,  sometimes  exuber- 
antly gay.    Thoy  remind  one  more  than  anything  olae  of 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  says  so  happily  of  Bums*  songs,  when 
he  calls  them  *  fitful  gushes;  warbliags  not  of  the  voice 
only,  but  of  the  whole  mind.'   Springing  full-formed  and 
at  once  out  of  some  real  emotion,  the  few  sweet  notes 
that  form  their  music  might  pass  for  Ihe  plaintive  or 
cheerful  tones  of  some  singing  creatures  who  had  bean 
gifted  indeed  with  melody,  but  denied  the  use  of  artfonlate 
language  to  express  their  overmastering  feelings;  and  who 
were  therefore  fain  to  utter  them  as  the  birds  do-^yet 
with  all  the  difference  of  a  profound  and  inteUigent  oon* 
Bcionsness,  These  little  gushes  of  melody  have  passed  down 
from  age  to  age,  exciting  or  soothing  kindred  feelings  with 
those  that  were  their  own  origiii-^4ike  pure  fresh  foan, 
tains  that  look  so  clear  and  sweet  they  it  oooo  eseite  a 
wish  to  taste  them  inthose  who  at  the  moment  need  them 
aoU  and  help  to  queneb  the  longiag  thirst  of  those  who 
aotnally  do.    There  is  little  or  no  art  mamfait  ia  ib« 
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smcganent  or  finish  of  then  ain;  they  are  oonsequezitly 
t;)  be  i^arded  rather  M  gemu  of  vw9^i  moaio  than  as 
}K.*f^  melodies.  As  a  rule,  ibfy  ha^e  but  one  part, 
rLi:!i  is  saag  orer  and  over  again  throughout  the  whole 
s^'-so  matter  how  long  it  may  be.  This,  in  English, 
T<  ild  of  oonrse  be  felt  extremely  tedious,  however  sweet 
'Jiht  aoond  the  little  fragment  that  had  to  bo  conned  so 
.m  So  the  air  has  been  less  considered  in  making  the 
fCcvicgtnnsktions  than  the  poetry.  In  the  first  one 
isijaiced,  however,  both  music  and  meaning  have  been 
adhiscd  to  with  serupulous  fidelity*  This  song  is  sung  to 
iltaitifttl  and  winning  air;  whicht  like  many  other  High- 
xd  tanes,  requires  only  the  delieate  and  reverential  touch 
<^  icme  true  genius  in  that  oharming  art  that  speaks  a 
iupa^  known  and  felt  by  all  men  to  become  a  melody 
«<lcep,asttoble,  and  expressive  as  '  Auld  Robin  Gray,' 
^  'T}i6  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  or  any  other  of  those 
mksal  ud  lyric  gems  we  are  all  so  fond  and  proud  of. 
hii&  pity  that  such  a  work  of  interest  should  not,  at 
ha,  be  attempted*  as  would  be  this  development  of  pas- 
iieate  sweet  sounds.  Ilay  it  be  done  sozoe  day,  and  done 
ait  oQght  to  be,  diacemingly  and  well  I 

THE  GILLE  DUBH,  CIAS  DUBH.* 

Once  o'er  the  wide  moor  wending. 
Or  round  the  green  hill  bending, 
Gay  words  and  wild  notes  blending 

Spread  far  my  good  cheer; 
For  then  my  heart,  ligbt-leaplog, 
In  waking.  In  sleeping, 
fiad  no  dubh,  ciar  dubb  keeping 

Its  joys  far  from  here. 

Kow,  oh  that  together, 
Dnbh  dar  dubb,  dubh  dartlBbli, 

We  laced  the  rude  weather 
On  hills  bleak  and  bine! 

Some  peacefnl  spot  near  me 

rd  choose,  and  there  cheer  aoe; 

If o  gray  beard  to  fear  me. 
And  thou  in  oiy  view. 

Thy  be(klth-dra«ght»  if  drinking. 

My  gille  dnbh  ciar  dubb. 
Hud-pools  to  my  tblakiag 

Like  sweet  wiae  would  bet 
Yet  though  Tve  no  dower. 
If  some  had  the  power. 
They'd  take  thy  wild  flower 

From  thee^  )ovel  from  thee. 

My  bonny  dnbh  eiar  dnbh  I 
Let  sharp  tongues  assail  thei^ 
One  heart  will  aot  fail  thae 

That  knows  to  be  trae. 
Dubh  eiar  dnbh!  dmbh  elar  dubht 
Though  poor,  poor  Ihou  be, 
Ko  rich  old  man  can  please  no 
like  thee,  h>vel  like  tfaee. 

Hy  gllle  dubh  f  kind  one! 
I  never  wlU  leave  thee;~ 
Td  cbooae  thee,  believe  me^ 

Amid  thousands  five; 
Should  th^  stand  on  the  heather. 
All  ranged  there  together, 
Uke  thee  should  X  find  none 

WUb  whom  I  could  live. 

In  sadasss  oft  sleeping, 
I  wike  up,  half  weeping, 
Bach  wild  dreams  come  uinptng 
Ov«Ba,dearl 

*^r»attssd'ai|lle4oo,keeardoo.*  'Oflle' 
-i.  ud  'dnUl,  dar  dnbh/  dark,  dusky  daik. 
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rve  heard  the  old  folks  say 
That  grief  makes  the  hair  gray: 
Then,  gille  dubb!  this  love  may 
Make  mine  so,  I  fear. 

This  song  was  composed  by  a  lady.  I  don*t  know  whether 
it  spoils  the  sentiment,  or  gives  it  another  Interest  rather, 
tp  be  told  that  one  who  sung  so  sweetly  and  loved  so  well 
did  actually  marry  her  '  gille  dubh  ciar  dubh '  in  the  end. 
Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  f  aot,  at  all  events. 

The  love  of  place  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Soot- 
tish  people,  Perhaps  in  no  other  country  in  the  world, 
except  Palestine,  has  the  scenery  of  the  native  land  been 
ever  simg  of  with  so  much  impassioned  ardour.  Almost  all 
our  distinguished  poets  have  done  something  in  this  line; 
and  I  dare  say  every  one  of  our  nameless  bards  has  at  least 
added  his  mite  to  this  treasury  of  national  glory.  It  was 
one  of  Bums'  principles  of  composition  to  *  sing  auld 
Coila's  plains  and  fells;'  and  nobly  has  he  done  so.  What- 
ever place  he  and  Sir  Walter  have  touched,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  made  interesting  for  ever. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  give  the  following  verses 
in  this  place,  as  they  celebrate  a  fair  and  beautiful  island 
— the  ancient  home  of  the  Maedonalds,  and  the  home  of 
many  a  brayo  and  worthy  man  and  kind  good  woman 
sinoe~though  it  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  till  now  un« 
known  to  song,  by  name  at  least.  It  has  been  said,  I 
believe,  that  Islay  never  produced  a  bard.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Though  none  of  the  more  celebrated 
poets,  whose  works  have  been  collected  and  published, 
were  bom  there,  some  of  the  sweetest  songs  and  finest 
masio  now  floating  ownerless  in  the  Highlands  first  saw 
the  light  in  Islay.  I  myself  heard  a  native  of  that  island 
—a  poor  man,  a  keeper  of  cattle— sing,  more  than  onoe, 
a  most  spirited  song  of  his  own,  full  of  poetical  descrip* 
tion,  and  overflowing  with  cordial  affection.  It  was 
composed  in  honour  of  his  master's  son,  absent  in  Indiai 
and  was  alike  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  its 
humble  author.  Kor  is  this  a  rare  exception.  Whether 
the  author  of  the  song  now  given  deserved  to  be  oalled  a 
bard  or  not,  I  do  not  feel  ealled  upon  to  determine.  At 
any  rate,  beloved  his  'mother  Islay'  warmly.  Let  his 
affection,  then,  consecrate  the  little  Ijrric  that  enshrines 
it.  In  Gaelic,  the  name  of  this  island  is  spelled  without 
an  «— Ha.  How  the  «  came  into  it  in  our  English  spelling 
I  am  not  aware;  but  I  adhere  to  our  oidinary  orthography 
at  present. 

O  Islay  I  sweet  Islay  1 
Thou  green,  grassy  Islay  t 
Why,  why  art  thou  lying 

Bo  far  o'er  the  seat 
O  Islay  i  dear  Islay  f 
The  dayli^t  is  dylngt 
And  hece  am  I  longing, 

And  longing  for  thee  I 

OlsUyi  fair  Islay  t 
Thou  dear  mother  Ulay  I 
Where  my  spirit,  awaking; 

itrst  look'd  on  the  day, 
O  Islay  I  dear  Islay  1 
That  link  of  God's  mokiog 
Must  last,  till  I  wing  me 

Away,  and  away! 

Dear  Islay  I  good  Islay  I 

ThouholynsoU'dlsUyi 
My  fathers  are  sleeping 
Beneath  thy  green  sod. 
OlsUy!  kind  Islay  I 
Well  well  be  thou  keeping 
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That  dear  dost,  awaiting 
The  great  day  of  Ood. 

OldlBlayl    Ood  bless  thee^ 
Thou  good  mother  Islay  1 
Bless  thy  wide  ocean  I 

And  bless  thy  sweet  loal 
And  Islay,  dear  Islay  t 
My  heart's  best  emotion 
For  ever  and  ever 

Bhail  centre  in  thee  I 

The  following  extract,  from  Mr.  Campbell't  'West 
Highland  Tales,'  may  be  read  witii  some  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  above :~ 

'No  Highlander,  if  his  friends  can  help  it,  is  buried 
anjHfrhere  but  at  home.  Coffins  ma^  be  seen  on  board 
the  steamers,  conroying  to  the  outer  islands  the  bodies  of 
those  who  hiive  died  on  the  mainland.  It  is  a  poetic  wish 
to  be  buried  amongst  friends,  and  one  that  is  in  full  force 
in  the  Highlands  to  this  day.  The  curse  of  Scotland 
may  occasionally  intrude  even  on  such  solemn  occasions; 
but  a  faneral  is  almost  always  decorously  conducted.  In 
some  places,  as  I  am  told,  a  piper  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
head  of  the  funeral  procession,  playing  a  dirge.  There  is 
no  want  of  reverence;  but  death  is  treated  as  an  ordinary 
event.  I  have  seen  a  man's  tombstone,  with  a  blank  tor 
the  date,  standing  at  the  end  of  his  house  while  he  was 
quite  well.  It  was  lately  said  of  a  man  who  went  home 
to  die,  "  he  took  his  own  body  home,*'  and  bo  he  did.' — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  235. 

There  is  a  much^a^mired  production  of  the  Celtic  muse 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  '  Mali  bheag  Og,'  which  may  be 
rendered '  Young  little  May.'  Who  the  author  of  it  was,  I 
don't  think  has  been  well  ascertained.  Its  story  is  neai'ly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ballad  of  '  Kirkoonnel  Lea,'  and 
resembles  in  some  respects  the  Laureate's  *  Oriana  1 '  The 
blftyiug  of  young  and  lovely  women  accidentally,  forms  the 
theme  of  several  of  Ossian's  episodes;  one  of  which,  at 
least— that  of  *  Fainasollis  and  Mayro  Borb,  the  King  of 
Soroha's  Son,'  or '  Stormy  Borbar,'  as  Macpherson  calls  him 
— has  all  the  appearance  of  considerable  antiqiuty,  as  may 
be  plainly  enough  seen  from  a  version  of  it  published  in 
Appendix  15  to  the  Highland  Society's  Beport  on  the 
Poems  of  Ossian.  Indeed,  this  most  heart-rending  mis- 
fortune is  one  which  we  might  expect  sometimes  to  hear 
of  in  a  state  of  society  where  the  red  genius  of  war  ap- 
peared armed  and  openly  at  the  board,  the  heurth,  the 
trysUng  tree,  the  hunting  field,  as  well  a#  in  his  own  more 
legitimate  scenes,  where  the  softer  sex  might  escape  meet- 
ing with  his  valourship.  What  can  we  conceive  more 
natural  than  wrath  driving  fiery  and  inflamed  spirits,  with 
the  tools  of  death  always  at  their  command,  into  instant 
and  ill-placed  strife;  and  women,  as  they  would  be  sura  to 
do,  shrieking,  and  throwing  themselves  before  the  weapons? 
More  than  one  strong  man  must,  in  past  days,  have  felt 
his  angry  soul  frosen  into  despair  from  hot  fury  in  a  mo- 
ment when  he  saw  the  tender  breast  his  hand  had  blindly 
wounded  sobbing  out  its  lif^blood;  and  the  poor  pale  face 
he  liked  the  most  to  look  upon  turned  forgivingly  upon 
him,  in  the  last  gleam  of  life's  reflection,  full  of  love  and 
pity  that  were  inextinguishable  by  death. 

The  hero  of  this  melancholy  Gaelic  song  we  have  now 
to  do  with  met  his  mistress  clandestinely  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  in  a  lonely  glen  near  her  father's  house.  Her 
kinsmen  waylaid  him;  and,  furious  at  his  attempt  to  carry 
off  their  relative,  attacked  him  with  their  swords  in  her 
presence.  She  rushed  between  her  friend  and  her  angry 
brethren,  and  was  killed  by  a  chance  blow  of  her  lover's 
hand.  lie  was  immediately  taken  prisoner,  confined,  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  night  before  his  execution  he 
sang  as  follows:— 


MALI  BHEAG  OG. 

Ouist  thou  feel  for  a  eapUve^s  sl^. 

Young  UtUeMayl 
Condemn'd  by.thy  friends  to  dle^ 

Young  Uttle  May! 
Though  thy  soft  eye  of  heaven's  blufl^ 
Thy  lip  of  the  honey  dew, 
Never  more  now  can  bless  my  view, 

Young  UtUeMayl 

Ob,  the  sad  tryste  that  fatal  day  I 

My  own  little  Mayl 
Its  Uood  will  not  wash  away. 

Poor  Uttle  May! 
Why,  before  thy  sweet,  startled  faee^ 
Just  touch'd  by  thy  meek  embraoeb 
Did  our  feU  foes  beset  my  txaoe, 

Dear  Uttle  Mayl 

'Twas  for  thee  that  I  trembled  then. 

Kind  UtUe  May! 
Though  surrounded  by  cruel  men. 

Sweet  Uttle  Mayf 
But  oh,  that  some  hostile  blade 
This  hand  on  the  ground  had  laid 
Ere  that  wound  in  thy  side  it  msdo. 

Brave  UtUeMayl 

Then  didst  thou  Ue  so  lon^ 

Pale  UtUe  May! 
Wild  flower,  that  so  sweet  did  grow* 

Loved  UtUe  May! 
Like  glimpse  of  the  sunny  glow. 
In  mild  morning  risings  low, 
Such  brightness  thy  face  did  show. 

Lost  UtUe  Mayl 

Oh,  the  deep  love  I  gave  the^ 

My  own  UtUe  Mayl 
Oh,  could  it  not  save  thee. 

My  choice  UtUe  May! 
How  thy  hair  like  the  sunbeam. 
Thy  chodc  like  my  heart's  stream, 
Bejolced  my  last  flattering  dream. 

Dear  little  May! 

Through  the  world  I  could  roam  away* 

Loved  Uttle  May! 
To  meet  thee  some  distant  day. 

Dear  UtUo  Mayl 
I  could  run,  I  could  leap  then 
As  the  deer  of  the  mountain  glsn 
Bounds  through  the  flashing  feOy 

CShoioe  UtUe  May! 

Cnr^d  be  thy  kinsmen's  splte^ 

Sweet  UtUo  May! 
That  forbade  me  thy  love— thy  slgLt, 

Dear  Uttle  May! 
But  were  their  love  as  mine  is,  dear  I 
Oh  I  ne'er  had  I  langnish'd  here^ 
Wringing  this  bitter  tear. 

Bright  UtUe  May! 

Yet  now  were  I  safe  from  deaOi, 

Dear  UtUe  Mayl 
Cumbrous  would  be  my  breathi 

Bweet  UtUe  May! 

Much  better  to  die,  and  go 

Where  no  blood— where  no  blood  can  flow, 

O  my  God!  than  thus  waU  thee  low. 

Dead  UtUe  May! 

ThomaB  FATTISOy. 


V  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Authois.  Ce«l 
tribntions  addressed  to  the  Editor  wUl  rw^ve  attentioo 
but,  as  a  general  role,  he  cannot  undertake  to  return  Jua 
considered  unsuitable.  

Edited.  Printed,  and  PubUshed  by  JAMES  HEDDKRWICni 
IS  Bed  Lion  Court.  Fleetfitreet,  Loiowir,  E.C.;  and  »  bt 
Enoch-Square,  Glasgow.    Sold  by  all  BookseUect. 
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SUITED  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

How  oddly  does  it  fall  oat  that  those  periods  of  time  moet 
calculated  to  remind  ns  of  time's  lapse,  should  be  devoted 
to  festivity  and  laughter  I  Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  mankind  to  hold  anniversaries  merrily.  The  jovial 
Christmas,  occurring  as  it  does  in  December,  renders  that 
otherwise  dismal  month  brighter  and  cheeifuller  than  May. 
It  would  seem  as  if  summer  had  forsaken  field,  grove,  and 
sky,  in  order  to  kindle  its  genial  warmth  in  man's  heart,  and 
give  out  from  thence  its  innumerable  joyous  carols.  The 
daylight  dies  early;  but  Christmas  makes  the  December  mid- 
night vocal  as  with  ten  thousand  nightingales.  Such  epochs 
are  everybody's  birth-days.  What  more  natural,  as  we  jour- 
ney along  the  great  highway  of  life,  than  to  *  rest  and  be 
thankful'  at  every  recurring  milestone — not  failing,  perhaps, 
to  mark  the  distance  we  have  proceeded  —but  still  mainly 
intent  on  exchanging  congratulations  with  our  friends,  light- 
ening each  other's  load,  brightening  each  other's  hopes,  and 
interchanging  good  wishes  for  the  ways  which  must  be  tra- 
versed alone! 

There  are,  in  this  lapsing  winter  of  1862,  gxeat  clouds  of 
sorrow  hovering  over  portions  of  the  land;  but  transfigured, 
made  radiant,  and  cheated  of  their  fearfullest  tears  and 
thunder,  by  the  light  of  the  heavenly  charities.  Oh  that  they 
eould  be  dispersed  and  melted  wholly  away  in  the  blaze  of  our 
Christmas  yule-logs !  Hopeless  we  may  perhaps  be  of  any 
such  bright  consummation,  yet  the  least  of  us  may  do  some- 
thing towards  that  end.  Preparations  as  for  an  unparalleled 
campaign  against  cold  and  hunger — wheresoever  and  in  what- 
soever secret  places  these  may  be  waging  their  murderous 
warfiar»-^are  already  making  on  all  sides.  The  bakers,  the 
butchers,  and  the  poultes^rs  are  piling  their  statistics  to 
triumphant  heights.    We  should  like  to  see  set  forth,  in 
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fignreB,  the  number  of  packages  of  fiab,  frait,  game, 
and  good  cheer  generally  conveyed  this  week  on  the 
'  np-lines*  and  the  '  down-linea.'  The  barrels,  boxes, 
and  bundles  would,  we  are  sure,  if  collected  into  a 
heap,  *  make  Ossa  like  a  wart.'  If  to  these  we  add 
the  clothes,  the  blankets,  and  the  coals— not  to  speak 
of  the  tea,  the  tobacco,  and  the  snuff — liberally  dis- 
tributed— these  last  mostly  in  the  workhouses — ^we 
may  be  able  to  form  some  tolerable  notion  of  the 
amount  of  comfort  diffused  among  those  who,  as  old 
Wither  sings, 

^'Hardl/allthtreat 
Had  brssd  to  est  or  rs^s  to  wear.* 

For  the  moment,  therefore,  oar  Christmas  is  of 
sovereign  efficacy  to  transform  the  country  at  largo 
into  the  semblance  of  one  wide  many>fcatured  house- 
hold. Industry  in  tome  places  is  dead,  but  Christmas 
is  eyerywhere  alive.  And  so  even  this  dark  year 
will,  if  the  oracles  lie  not,  go  out  like  an  overturned 
candle  at  blind  man's  buff,  amid  the  liberated  glee 
of  children.  It  will  be  chased  to  death  by  hobby- 
horses. Peniiy  trumpets  will  bray  at  its  funeraL 
Fop- guns  will  bury  it  with  military  honours.  Jump- 
ing-] acks  will  dance  upon  its  grave.  Its  memory  will 
be  drank  from  beakers  '  with  beaded  bubbles  wink- 
ing at  the  brim,'  and  from  bowls  bobbing  with  roasted 
apples  and  odorous  with  spices. 

The  ancient  custom  of  placing  an  enormous  log  of 
wood  on  the  tire  on  Christmas -eve,  was  of  course 
intended  as  a  comfortable  security  against  the  '  drear- 
nighted  December*  out  of  doors.  Charles  Lamb  con- 
tends for  '  a  huge,  heaped-up,  over  heapcd-up,  all -at- 
tracting fire,'  as  the  proof  positive  and  crowning  glory 
of  the  season.  Sometimes  the  yule-log,  or  yule-block, 
was  a  lax^e  lump  of  coal — anything,  for  light  and  heat. 
In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  candles  were  burned, 
*  turning,'  as  the  chroniclers  licive  it,  '  night  into  day.' 
Then,  how  buxom,  pudding-making  housewives  would 
bustle  about;  and  children,  let  loose  from  school,  dance 
and  dap  their  hands  in  the  very  ecstacy  of  anticipated 
delight !  No  wonder  there  was  merriment  then.  The 
wintry  weather  served  to  whet  the  appetite;  and 
hence  the  jolly  feasting  which  formed  so  large  a  part 
of  the  festivities.    Hearken  to  a  lay  of  the  times: — 

'Now  thrioe-welcome  Chriitmss, 

WUeh  brings  iu  good  cheer, 
Minoed  piet  and  plum  porridge, 

Good  ale  and  ilrong  beer ; 

With  piga,  fooec^  and  eapoSi* 

The  best  that  maj  be; 
80  well  doth  the  weather 

And  our  etomacbs  agree  t' 

In  the  old  English  manorhouse,  Christmas  must 
have  been  a  time  when  the  heart  was  apt  to  gut  the 
better  of  the  more  sober  judgment.  Every  mansion 
had  ite  *lord  of  misrule'  or  'master  of  merry  disports,' 
whose  business  it  was  to  get  up  all  sorts  of  disguisings, 
masks,  and  mummeries  to  amuse  the  beholders.  Songs, 
dances,  and  revels  were  indulged  in  Math  a  kind  of 
furor  of  joviality  which  knew  no  bounds;  and  many, 
we  may  well  suppose,  were  the  mad  pranks  played 
At  these  mirthful  gatherings.    In  Soothind,  at  the 


period  of  the  Keformation,  the  Christmas  custom 
were  denounced  as  Popish  and  sinful  '  Ye  wiU  Ba; 
sirs,'  exclainied  an  old  Presbyterian  divine, '  good  oi 
youl'day;  I  tell  you,  good  old  fool-day,  Voa  wil 
say  it  is  a  brave  holiday;  I  tell  you  it  is  a  brave  kU\ 
dcyT  In  those  venerable  times  reputed  *g(j<xV  i 
may  be  that  there  were  excesses.  Bat  nuumcrSf  cvo 
more  than  customs,  have  undeigone  a  change,  lli 
mummings  and  maskinga  are  seen  chiefly  in  ata: 
X)antomime8,  but  the  hearth-warmth  ahd  the  heazi 
warmth  remain.     Christmas  is  still 

'ChxUimas,  the  Joyou  period  of  the  ]rear.* 

The  boar's  head,  the  waasail-bowl,  and  the  hoUy  a] 
not  wholly  extinct.  Still  does  the  fire  crackle  cbeeril 
and  redden  grandly  in  the  squire's  hall;  still  ai 
madcap  girls  kissed  under  mistletoe-boughe;  and  sti 
plum-pudding,  and  snap-dragon,  and  hot-cocklos,  aii 
riddles,  and  forfeits,  fill  the  hearts  of  the  young  yn\ 
a  delight  which  it  makes  the  old  happy  to  ^itnee 
Long  may  it  be  so;  and  long  may  all  classes,  even  tl 
poorest,  be  enabled  to  sing — 

*  Withoat  the  door  let  sorrow  Us; 
And  if  from  cold  it  hap  to  die, 
We'll  bury  It  in  a  Christmas  pie. 

And  evemore  be  merry  r  j 

To  the  promotion  of  this  wise  end,  we  dedicate  tl 
present  entire  number  of  our  *  Miscellany. '  ScieTj 
tells  us  that  the  snow  of  winter  serves  to  keep  tl 
earth  warm.  We  need  not  science  to  tell  us  tli 
darkness  burnishes  the  face  of  the  stars.  The  bri^fa 
est  eyes,  moreover,  are  those  which  are  fringed  t^t 
the  darkest  lashes.  Wherefore  it  comes  about  tJi 
the  clear  spirit  shines  forth  most  triumphantly  un 
the  darkest  surroundings.  Men  may  build  them^elt 
cells,  and  clothe  themselves  in  sackcloth;  but  tl 
world  itself  is  not  a  cloister,  nor  does  tlie  dc€]ic 
shade  of  December  possess,  to  the  intelligent  ej 
any  tinge  of  ascetic  gloom.  If,  therefore,  the  mer 
Christmas  brii,'htens  our  home-tiros.  It  is  mily  in  as 
noble  sense  that  we  may  read  sacred  precq)ts  1 
their  light.  The  year  closes  that  human  hearts  m 
open.  In  the  grasp  of  every  nei^hbotir*s  hand  m 
impulses  are  awakened  itdthm — tnoughta  as  of  gr 
hairs  stirred — emotions  of  a  common  frailty  a^d 
common  brotherhood  quickened  into  life — seoBatioi 
as  of  '^nngs  lifting  above  all  selfishness,  implanted 
his;h-30uled  aspirations  kindled  to  be  nearer  heav 
and  God  I  To  tho  sessions  of  such  sentiments  1 
beseechingly  summon  our  readers,  and  wish  them,  a 
and  all,  *  a  merry  Christmas' — ^not,  we  confess,  wit 
out  a  hope  that  the  perusal  of  the  pages  which  folic 
may  serve  to  make  it  merrier  and  better. 

ALL  I  DAKE  TELL  ABOUT  IX 

SOKETHINO  FOB  CHRISTMAS  TIMB. 

BT  ALLAN  PARK  PATOV. 


Chapter  L 

Not  worth  a  farthing  in  tho  world! 

I  trust,  kind  reader— as  you  are  caUed»  witii  more 
less  truth— that  ywi  were  never  at  suoh  a  low  ebb 
this.  I  have  been.  I  may  not  tell  you  how,  save  thai 
was  connected  with  iht  error  of  my  youth,  and  was  be 
chiefly  of  foolish  pride;  but  I  shall  tell  you  when  s 
where,  and  some  reinarkaUe  things  that  came  of  it. 


.^^ 
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Wlttt  I  uh  ftboat  k>  relftte  happened  in  %  eeriain  year, 
iatbeoonth  of  Decamber.  I  was,  at  the  time,  staying 
ii  ft  mull  eoimtry  Tillage,  in  that  county  of  Bnglaod 
vluch  is  renovned  for  *  irood  and  water,  law  and  gospel, 
oU  oMidB  and  mnttardf  and  the  name  of  mine  inn  wae 
'Tb«8ef«i8tan.' 

I  la  my  vandoriags  through  the  northem  counties,  staff 
is  I.and  and  knapstfik  aback,  I  had  passed  or  put  up  at 
au)T  a  hostelry,  and  been  struck  and  amused  with  their 
Tarkms  nanies.  Of  what  may  be  called  the  national  and 
LoKle  kind,  I  had  seen  *  The  Royal  Tent,*  *  The  Grown 

I  ft&d  Rose,'  *  The  Ch>wn  and  Mitre,'  *  The  Duke  of  York.' 
icd  *  The  Oranby  Arms;*  and  of  the  soologieol  there  were 
'  Tbe  Old  Bed  Lion,'  *  The  BUck  Uon,' « The  White  Bear,* 
'T\a  Spread  Eegle,'  'The  Buffalo,*  and  *  The  Dolphin.* 
I  Ud  marked  seToral  of  a  sporting  sort,  sueh  as '  The  Bull 
txA  Dog,'  'The  Fox  and  Partridge,'  'The  Hare  and 
H.undi,*  and  '  The  Fighting-Cocks;*  some  of  a  social  and 
ntisfying  diaraeter,  as  'The  Punch -Bowl'  and  'The 
S.odder  of  Mutton;'  and  two  or  three  facetious  ones, 
axoeg  which  were  'The  Gaping  Qooee,'  and  the  veritable 
'Cit  ind  Bagpipes.'  I  had  met,  also,  many  of  names  so 
UkozoQghly  English,  and  in  keeping  with  the  dear  old 
bir  had,  its  legends  and  its  people,  that  they  were  songs 
aad  pietnres  to  me;  and  belonging  to  this  olasa  were  '  The 
Geacge  ftnd  Dragon,' '  The  Robhi  Hood,* '  The  Elm  Tree/ 
'The  Bosh,' '  The  Green,' '  The  Three  Blue-Bells,*  '  The 
Wa?*,'  'The  Grapes,'  *  The  WheatSheaf,'  'The  Barley- 
^W,'  'The  Spotted  Cow,*  'The  Bay  Horse,'  'The 
r«f,'  •  The  Golden  Cock,'  '  The  Plough,'  *  The  Wood- 
Qifi.'  ad  '  The  Jolly  Waggoner. '  Three  only  had  I  found 
sEsalifter  hearenly  bodies— 'The  Sun,'  'The  Half-Hoon,' 
tad d»  'Seven  Stars;'  and,  under  the  roof  of  the  lest  of 
t^  the  strange  adventure  I  have  here  to  tell  began. 

Tie  3e»m  Stan. — A  cheery  steady  place,  you  say— 

itj  gleaming  windows  shining  a  far  welcome  along  the 

lister  road  to  the  wearied  traveller;  its  ever  open  door 

feeding  into  the  surrounding  gloom  a  hospitable  and 

seeking-looking  ray— the  eyes  of  its  buxom  landlady  and 

prettj  maid  sparkling  with  kiudness,  and  its  quaint  old 

glus  snd  furniture  glinting  with  happy  lights.  Nothing  of 

tbe  kbd.  * "  There's  soomthln'  in  a  nemm,"  as  Shakspere 

an*  a  Shrewsbury  shopkeeper  the  other  day  remarked 

to  me,  on  my  inquiring  what  was  the  meaning  of  '  glis- 

diarine,'  displayed  in  his  window  (Used  for  very  fine  ma- 

duaery);  but  nothing  in  this  astral  name  agreed  with  the 

n:tiject  of  it.   Save  for  its  kitchen  or  public  room  (of  which 

mfore  hereafter),  I  had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a 

aune  unhomely  lodging. 

It  was  evidently  an  ancient  house;  but,  with  newly 
viiite&ed  front  ahd  frequently  dosed  door,  resembled 
lome  cunning  old  mail  remembering  ol*  meditating  murder. 
Iti  rooms  were  small,  low- roofed,  paUnelled  ifrith  black 
oak,  and  uneven  and  patched  in  the  floors.  A  stair  which 
led  to  the  bed-chambers  was  also  of  black  oak,  and  had  a 
hetr J  balustrade,  grotesquely  earved.  It  sloped  to  the  left, 
the  other  aide  having  apparently  sunk;  firm  clinging  was 
reqnifcd  to  manage  Up;  and  at  every  mounting  step,  the 
old  daHc  monstef  creaked  and  whined  in  the  most  un- 
cutidy  maimer.  Kqually  communicative  were  the  floors, 
hoveref  lightly  indden}  and  with  no  bolting  and  stuffing 
oald  I  iQcoe^  111  keeping  the  window  and  door  of  my 
0*n  room  fntm  shaking. 

It  was  eertahtly  a  dreary  little  plaee.  I  shudder  as  I 
rwsU  it.  Still,  it  waa  not  tkert  I  saw  a  hospitable  spectre, 
udiB  ihto  to  Idl  of  flom«  gltosti  eelebrating  diristmai. 


The  public  room  or  kitchen  which  I  have  mentioned 
was  the  redeeming  feature  in '  The  Seven  Stai  8 '  It  wore  of 
nights  almost  a  blithesome  air.  It  was  day-floored,  with 
open  rafters  overhead,  along  which  several  guns  and  rods 
were  ranged.  There  was  a  fireplace,  nearly  the  width  of 
the  room,  and  which  those  of  tiie  company  who  required 
a  light  had  to  approach''with  hand-shaded  faces.  Its  glow, 
however,  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  landlady— a 
silent,  Bour,  stout,  and  coarse-looking  woman,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  superintend  the  square  boiler,  and  to  mix  at  it, 
in  due  proportions,  the  '  whisky  punch,*  which  was  almost 
the  universal  drink.  A  large  vacant  space  was  kept  before 
the  furnace;  along  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  and  at  the 
far  end  of  it,  were  settles  and  benches  of  {Jain  wood;  and 
in  one  comer,  opposite  the  boiler,  was  a  tall  straight- 
backed  cushioned  chair. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  last  night  that  I  spent  In  '  Tbe 
Seven  Stars,'  I  had  been  its  inmate  for  about  a  week, 
during  which  my  days  had  been  passed  in  waiting  anxiously 
for  a  letter  of  f oigiveness  and  assiiitanee  from  home,  and 
in  wandering  about  its  neighbourhood  (visiting,  among 
othet  things,  its  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  its  old  chapel 
with  oaken  pews  and  gaudy  hatchments,  and  its  church- 
yard, on  one  of  whose  simple  tombstones  I  saw,  for  tho 
first  time  out  of  Shakspere,  the  name  Ophelia);  and  my 
evenini^  hours  being  spent  in  the  said  kitdien;  the  com- 
pany assembled  wherein  was  generally  a  strange  one — ^for 
regular  attenders,  the  gamekeeper  and  his  boy,  the  sexton, 
one  or  two  of  the  villagers,  and  the  squire— and  for  casual 
visitors,  a  pedlar,  a  tramp,  or  traveller,  like  myself. 

On  the  night  in  question,  I  recollect  dearly  who  were 
there*  There  were  the  gamekeeper  and  his  b<^;  and,  at  a 
benoh  opposite  to  them,  one  whose 

'  Delight  on  a  shlnf  night 
In  the  season  of  the  year ' 

was  well  known,  but  who  had  been  cunning  enough  to 
avoid  hitherto  the  snares  of  the  law;  there  Was  a  liitlo 
wizened  Newcastle  man,  who  sang  songs  in  what  seemed 
to  me  Arabic,  and  called  the  hostess  '  hinny;'  there  was 
one  of  our  '  hardly  entreated  brothers;'  one  of  our  '  con- 
scripts upon  whom  the  lot  fell,'  in  slouched  gray  bat  and 
day- coloured  clothes,  whom  I  had  seen  that  noon  by  the 
roadside  devouring  his  dinner— a  junk  of  brown  bread  and 
slice  after  slice  of  a  raw  leek;  there  was  myself;  and,  in 
the  tall  straight-backed  cushioned  chaiTi  ever  reserved  for 
him,  there  sat  the  squire. 

The  party  was  an  odd  one,  but  the  last-mentioned  of  its 
members  was  its  strangest  feature.    Here  was  ^ii  John 
Brynton,  prindpal  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
lord  of  Danby  Hall— a  place  encrusted  with  knightly  his- 
tory, surrounded  by  natural  beauty,  oontainiog  love  and 
respect  for  him,  and  enlivened  by  youth  and  accomplish- 
ments; and  yet,  almost  every  evening,  at  a  set  hour,  were 
his  nag's  hoofs  heard  at  the  door,  and  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of  his  waiting  men, 
in  the  kitchen  of  'The  Seven  Stars,'  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  chair  beside  the  large  flte,  to  smoke  his  long  pipe 
(which  his  servitor  took  from  the  mantelpiece  and  filled 
for  him),  to  drink  his  glass  of  ale,  and  to  chat  and  gossip 
with  all  comers.    He  was  a  tall  slim  old  gentleman,  with 
long  narrow  head,  silver  hair,  and  '  wide  blue  eyes  as  in  a 
picture/  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before;  and  in  everything  that  he  did  and  said  there  was 
that  which  showed  natural  dignity  and  high  birth*    He 
spoke  comparativdy  little;  and,  when  his  voice  was  heard, 
it  was  generally  listened  to  with  a  strange  deference. 
During  my  sojourn,  I  conceived  a  great  admiration  for 
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the  squire.  Hia  weak  bat  musical  tones  were  a  kind  of 
charm  to  me,  and  some  words  which  he  mattered  brought 
me  out  of  a  reverie,  even  that  night. 

For  that  night  I  was  in  a  reverie,  and  a  sad  one;  and 
sat  by  myself  in  a  far  off  comer  of  the  room,  drinking 
and  smoking,  as  were  all  the  others;  bat  wondering  where 
and  how  I  should  have  to  pass  the  next  night,  and  with 
some  shrewd  suspicions  that  it  might  be  with  a  craving 
stomach,  and  within  one  of  the  neighbouring  woods.  For 
this  I  knew,  if  to-morrow*8  post  brought  me  not  the 
loDg>hoped  for  letter,  I  should  really  and  truly  be  without 
a  farthing  in  the  world,  or  the  prospect  of  one.  The  little 
that  remained  in  my  pocket,  previous  settlements  and 
private  calculations  told  me,  waa  enough  to  defray  the 
expense  of  my  bed  that  night  and  my  breakfast  on  the 
foUowing  morning;  but,  the  post  not  bringing  me  the 
word  on  the  morrow's  afternoon,  I  knew  that  I  must 
start  then  from  my  present  quarters^for  there  was  no 
mercy  or  faith  in  the  nature  of  my  hostess,  to  whom  I  saw 
that  my  aimless  stay  was  an  unsatisfactory  mystery,  while 
my  want  of  luggsge  was  a  painful  fact— and  that  I  should 
be,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life^  positively  without  the 
means  of  either  food  or  shelter. 

What  awoke  me  from  my  dreamy  musing  was  a  long 
sigh  from  the  squire,  accompanied  by  these  words: — 

'  Dear !  dear  1  to-morrow  night  we^  have  Christmas-eve 
again,  and  the  ghosts^will  be  gathering  at  the  Old  Fftrk. 
Sir  Balph  will  be  receiving  gaests,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise.' 

Here  the  gamekeeper,  a  fine  ruddy-faced  young  fellow, 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  looked  across  the  room  to 
the  too  well  suspected  poacher,  and  cried,  in  a  half  meny, 
half  sarcastic  tone — 

'  Bill,  my  lad,  wont  you  try  it  again?'  The  answer  to 
which  was  growled,  as  if  by  a  wild  beast— 

*No.    Ill  be  blessed  if  I  dol' 

This  didn't  seem  to  daunt  the  questioner;  who,  with  a 
wink  to  his  boy,  continued  to  address  the  company: — 

*  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  some  of  you  don't  know  that,  last 
Christmas-eve,  a  lot  of  us  were  sitting  in  this  room,  and 
Bill  Selby  there  waa  here,  too;  he  had  new  come  to  this 
part  of  ours,  and  we're  very  glad  he  did  come,  and  hope 
to  get  better  acquainted.'  This  was  said  with  a  malicious 
twinkle,  that  hinted  of  handcuffs,  and  was  responded  to 
by  a  defiantly  upsent  wreath  of  smoke,  which,  however, 
took  the  shape  of  links.  '  Well,  some  began  to  speak 
about  the  Old  Park,  and  how  the  house  in  it,  which  has 
been  closed  more  than  a  dozen  years,  always  blazed  out  at 
Christmas  time;  and  how  the  ghost  of  Sir  Balph  Ebdon, 
come  from  foreign  parts,  kept  it  up  there;  and  how  any 
one  was  bidden,  and  welcome  to  go  and  join  them  on 
Christmas-eve,  who  could  declare,  on  soul  and  oonscienoe, 
that  he  wasn't  worth  a  farthing  in  the  world.  And  some 
of  U8  told  how,  now  and  then,  one  who  was  as  poor  as 
this  had  gone  up  to  it  in  the  night,  and  joined  the  domgs 
there;  how  these  had  always  been  well  to  do  afterwards; 
but  how  never  a  soul  who  got  in  was  heard  to  tell  what 
he  had  seen;  and  how,  now  and  then,  one  who  wasn't 
down  so  low  had  gone  out  of  fun  or  madness,  but  had 
never  got  far  past  the  great  gate;  when  up  got  BUI  Selby 
and  says,  he  never  saw  man  or  devil  that  he  feared;  and 
that  he  would  go  up  to  the  old  gate,  and  bang  the  mm  old 
knocker  on  it,  and  if  it  didn't  open,  he  would  get  over  the 
walls,  and  be  hanged  to  them  I  and  that  he  knew  very 
well  all  the  ghosts  he'd  see  in  it,  for  he  had  felt  the  smell 
of  the  herd  when  the  wind  was  fair.' 
Daring  the  xedtal  so  far,  I  had,  with  considerable  cari- 


osity, watched  the  poacher's  face;  and  although  he  ti 
to  veil  it  with  his  smoke,  I  saw  that  it  wis  gleanuDg 
of  its  shaggy  eyebrows  and  coarse  beard  with  a  deat 
whiteness,  and  that  the  fingefs,  which  had  b^gun  mih 
indifferei\t- looking  devil's  tattoo,  were  continoiog 
sound  through  natural  trembling.  I  feared  there  wo 
be  a  burst  of  rage  and  dangerous  straggle;  but  the  m 
mind  had  apparently  passed  away  entirely  from  the  i 
rator,  and  gone  back  to  the  circumstances  ot  the  ni 
which  he  had  referred  to,  and  some  dreadful  thing  ] 
got  an  iron  clutch  of  his  memory. 

'  So,'  continued  the  gamekeeper,  '  np  he  got,  empj 
his  pockets,  got  the  mistress  there  to  mix  him  a  doi 
rummer,  asked  us  all  to  sit  an  hour,  and  started  in 
snow.  A  plucky  thing  it  was,  no  doubt;  but  Bill  kn 
what  came  of  it.  We  sat  long  enough,  but  he  knows  h 
self  if  he  came  back  again,  and  what  he  saw  up  the  i 
for  ho*s  never  told  us  yet.' 

I  had  still  watched  the  poacher,  who  had  remai 
engrossed  by  his  own  thoughts;  and  whose  agitation 
increased  every  moment,  until  here  he  sprang  to  lus 
as  if  in  fever,  and  dashed  his  tumbler  into  a  thous 
splinters  on  the  table! 

His  vision,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  have  reached 
utmost  vividness,  and  to  be  scared  by  this;  for,  a 
standing  a  momeut  or  two  with  somewhat  of  a  me 
choly  expression,  he  bagged  pardon— said  they  most 
cttse  him— that  it  was  a  kind  of  infernal  nightman 
had  (he  had  evidently  forgotten  the  gamekeeper's  i 
rative),  settled  with  the  landlady,  muttered  a  'good  iq 
as  is  the  custom;  and,  asking  the  labouring  man  tO| 
him  a  bit  of  company  as  far  as  the  stile,  left '  The  S( 
Stars,'  and  myself  and  some  others  of  its  inmates, 
strange  state  of  bewilderment. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while  in  the  room,  wi 
was  at  last  broken  by  the  low,  mild,  gentlemanly  voi^ 
the  squire  saying, — 

'  Ay,  poor  fellow !  it  was  bold  work,  but  foolish. 
was  well  seen  he  was  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  or  he  w! 
have  believed,  as  we  do,  the  story  of  the  Old  Park.' 

'  But  what  M  the  story  of  the  Old  Park,  sir?'  I  inqoi 
the  probability  of  my  being  utterly  penniless  on  the  moi 
having  inspired  me  with  a  wwgnliw  interest  in  the  sub; 

'Well,  gentlemen,'  he  replied,  'I  can  tell  it  well 
Sir  Balph  and  I  were  friends  in  our  young  days, 
how  goes  the  time,  Simon?' 

Here  the  waiting-man  hoisted  by  a  silver  chain,  f 
the  depths  of  his  corduroy  knee-breeches,  a  stapea 
watch,  with  a  face  like  a  horrified  doll's,  by  consul 
which  very  closely  he  was  enabled  to  answer— 

'  It  wants  twenty  minutes,  your  honour.' 

'  Ah,  then,  there's  time,'  oontinued  the  old  genUes 
'  and  here's  the  story  of  the  Ghosti  at  the  Old  Pari 
well  as  I  can  give  it.' 

OhaptsrIL 
'Small  as  it  may  be,  compared  to  many,  jret  theOld  1 
is  of  a  good  size  stilL  There  are  few  estates  in  the  coi 
so  rich  and  well  wooded,  with  sweeter  bits  of  water  i 
and  a  fairer  lawn  and  manorhouae.  Some  of  you  I 
know  very  well  that  (though,  since  the  death  of  Sir  Ba 
nobody  belonging  to  the  family  has  lived  at  it,  and  it 
only  been  in  the  hands  of  an  agent— and  a  shrewd 
dose  one  he  is)  its  farms  have  gone  on  for  the  last  d( 
years  increasing  in  value.  In  all  other  respects  it 
changed  property  now  from  what  it  was  in  Sir  Bal 
time;  although  the  house  itMU,  and  its  own  grouw 
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isidli  iittj  be  two  or  three  miles  square-^tfe  juft  as  tboy 
taetbtdayheleft. 

'Abmoc  oar  many  old  and  good  families,  there  is  none 
ikt  dr  better  thin  the  Ebdons.  Our  county  histoiy 
iLi  wbst  tbey  were  in  the  past—hoir  brorely  they  bore 
tiicir  part  in  tiie  wur  with  the  Scots;  and  how  much  of 
t:«ir  blood  was  poured  out  f^dy  at  Neville's  Cross. 
hiMj  and  generous  were  they  all;  and  the  courtesy, 
kiTdj,  ud  liberality  of  the  best  of  them  seemed  to  have 
Set  b  Sir  Ralph  at  the  wrong  time.  He  was  a  good 
Ttaj  centana  too  late  of  coming— a  man  bom  out  of 
he  leuoo;  and  his  odd,  wild,  hearty  ways,  and  ever 
qa  baod,  were  not  for  our  time.  They  could  neither 
V^aitood  bj  the  world,  nor  justified  in  the  modem 
6^  of  tbiogs.  It  would  have  required  the  Old  Park  as 
iBtTJs  tobaek  Sir  Ralph's  warm  heart  and  free  hall. 
IiBia  in  all  England  was  more  thoroughly  English  than 
k>is  forlefiness,  gentleness,  hospitality,  and  love  of 
mOieoantrf  sports  and  games.  About  twenty  years 
^i^vuoQe  of  thenoblest-looking  fellows  that  human 
'^a«]d  light  on-had  the  best  stud  and  pack,  and  the 
priest  manor  in  Durham,  and  was  the  most  beloved  in 
IfnBeod  U)  end;  and,  twelve  years  ago  or  so,  when  he 
K  is-tbon^  his  trouble  had  begun  to  tell  upon  him 
-ieiewM  not  a  man,  from  the  l*yne  to  the  Tees,  who 
oi:  iioid  a  hand  to  him,  or  do  a  kind  thing  so  kindly, 
)*«Uwia. 

'^7 -chad  become  poor,  and  what  on  earth  could  stand 
'  %,  there  was  everlasting  company  at  the  house, 
nsajihiag  in  the  best  of  style,  and  Tom,  Dick,  and 
*r^aieat  all  times;  and  so,  by  degrees,  the  Old 
^;s:bead  over  heels  in  debt,  to  the  delight  and  hope 
F^srtiiite  rich  cutlers  or  bobbin-makers— keen  as 
fe  «al  with  the  souls  of  buttons— who  had  come 
A  ud  who  felt  that  all  they  could  do  was  a  mere 
jKsde  the  ahow  and  welcome  of  Sir  Balph. 
^  tbe  fall  extent  of  his  ruin  came  on  him  suddenly 
«*i  h  wam't  of  a  nature  to  understand  that  soon, 
|P''^»  never  thought  seriously  he  was  going  behind. 
-)  I  nmember  the  night  on  which  he  first  came  to 
^kH;  and  how  it  was  bratally  pressed  on  him;  and 
fcfcaade  np  his  mind  to  go;— for  all  this  happened, 
p^j,  in  an  hour,  and  it  was  on  a  Cliristmas  night 
F»»i3en  years  since. 

j^^My  in  Durham  knows  how  Christmsa  was  always 
P^U*  Old  Pkik;  how,  at  that  season,  the  whole 
P^  18  may  say  was  one  scene  of  merriment  from 
,  «cd;  and  all  made  welcome,  whoever  they  might 
'■'««  <rf  keeinng  our  national  festivals  well,  it  seemed 
*^ia'i  desire  to  keep  it  better  than  any;  and  there 
_^  one  of  the  ancient  customs  that  was  not  reli- 
^Twwrred.  Indeed,  partly  for  what  they  might  see 
cf  the  olden  days,  and  partly  for  the  unfailing 
•t?  of  Sir  Balpb,  there  were  few  of  his  neighbours 
iijsala  about  who,  at  Christmas  time,  when  so 
ie  like  to  be  at  their  own  homes,  did  not  meet 

^  gentlemen— for  some  of  you,  I  know,  are 

^^'t^ibeae  parts-I  should  tell  you  that,  besides 

1^-  bttfeat  of  the  brave,  and  the  kindUest  of  the 

^*  ^pb  Ebdon  was  one  of  the  oddest  men  that 

'^'  ^«  played  pranks  which  those  who  did  not 

-ivdl  ascribed  to  madness;  but  he  never,  in  any- 

^  intended  mischief  or  pain  to  others;  and  one 
f^^yt  in  which  this  oddneaa  manifested  itself  was 
j*<^  he  give  the  general  invitation  I  speak  of. 
'"^^'W  before  Christmas-eve,  in  every  year,  there 


floated  over  the  gateway  one  of  the  old  family  banners' 
as  a  general  welcome;  and.  Heaven  help  us!  I  believe  it 
hangs  there  now.' 

'  It  does,'  said  the  gamekeeper.  '  I  saw  it  yesterday 
morning.' 

'Ay!  and  the  gate  itself  will  be  showing  its  sanctuary 
knocker;  for  every  year  at  this  season,  as  I  am  told,  there 
is  seen  upon  the  gate  a  monster-faced  iron  ring,  like  that 
upon  the  Minster  porch  down  the  way,  with  which  the 
poor  souls  who  claimed  sanctuary  at  St.  Cuthbert's  shrine 
used  to  rouse  the  monks  through  the  night. 

'  Well,  Christmas  time  at  the  Old  Park  was  always  a 
wonderful  time.  But  when  last  held  there— I  mean  by 
living  beings— it  was  more  wonderful  than  evexf  and  on 
this  account:— 

'  Sir  Kalph,  who  was  a  bachelor,  had  an  only  sister,  a 
widow,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  that  ho  would  have 
searched  heaven  and  earth  for  what  would  comfort  and 
please  her.  Tet  in  the  spring)  when  the  rooks  were  at 
their  noisiest,  and  the  swallows  had  come— all  about  the 
Old  Park  bursting  with  new  life  and  hope  in  the  very  air 
and  sunshine— news  came  to  him  and  us  of  poor  Hilda's 
sudden  death.  She  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  whom  Sir 
lUlph  shortly  brought  home  with  him;  and  from  whose 
young  mind,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  he  had— covering 
up  his  own  grief —endeavoured  in  every  possible  way  to 
remove  the  doud  that  had  so  early  shadowed  it.  A  child's 
loss  and  sorrow  are  soon  melted  under  kindness  and 
amusement;  and  it  was  with  the  continued  object  and  hope 
of  reconciling  his  niece  and  heiress  to  her  change,  and  of 
interesting  her  in  what  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
an  observance  in  the  family— ay,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
religious  feeling  under  it  all— that  Sir  Balph  determined 
to  keep  the  succeeding  Christmas,  and  even  with  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  innocent  pastime  and  pageantry. 

'  I  am  old,  gentlemen— I  am  old;  but  I  cannot  forget  that 
night;  for  I  was  there,  and  there  was  one  with  me  whom 
I  often  miss.  Simon!  fill  my  pipe.'— Here  there  was  a 
pause,  while  the  serving-man  obeyed  the  order;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  guests  in  a  far-off  comer  of  the  room,  including 
myself,  took  the  opportunity  of  getting  nearer  the  fire 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  gentleman,  who,  after 
a  few  puffs,  continued,  with  closed  eyes.—*  It  has  become 
like  a  dream  to  me  in  some  things;  but  parts  of  it  stand 
out  dear.  I  can  still  see  the  noble  avenue  of  old  limes 
—it  was  our  last  drive  up!    A  couple  of  miles  long  it  is, 

and  so  lofty  that  I  often  felt  giddy  looking  to  where  the 
branches  met;  and  it  was  clustered  that  night  with  dif- 
ferent-coloured lights  from  the  gate  to  the  terrace  I  I  can 
still  see  the  moat  gleaming  over  with  floating  lamps;  and 
the  front  of  the  nouse  itself  —  every  door  and  window 
fringed  with  leaves,  and  streaming  festive  glare!  I  can 
yet  see  the  noble  hall— its  walls  glandng  with  mail  and 
trophies— its  carved  cbesnut  roof  hung  with  green  glisten- 
ing ivy  and  holly  and  pearly  mistletoe— its  wide  chimney, 
with  tiie  elm  block  glowing  on  the  hearth— its  long  board, 
bright  with  Christmas  candles,  and  groaning  with  the 
rosemary-decked  wastudl  bowl  and  tall  flagons  of  spiced 
ale;  and  the  silver  platters  with  the  ribboned  boar's-head, 
and  trenchers  laden  with  peacock-pie,  and  roast-beef,  and 
turkey,  and  capons,  and  venison,  and  all  good  things!  I 
can  yet  hear  tne  legendary  stories  and  yule  songs;  and 
see  the  old  merry  games  and  dances  that  bad  spirit  in 
them,  and  have  nearly  died  away !  Above  all,  I  can  see 
my  dear  friend  Ebdon  galloping  hither  and  thither,  with 
the  golden-locked,  laughing  little  Ebba  set  upon  his  broad 
shoulder— himself  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  happy  mul- 
titude. And,  indeed,  it  vat  a  multitude;  for  the  noise 
of  the  preparations  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  all  kinds 
of  folk  had  come,  ay.  and  among  them  some  who  in  their 
own  breasts  hated  Sir  Balph— not  county  men,  but  stran* 
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ffen^-yoor  "  moneyed  people,"  who  bad  found  their  way 
into  this  quarter  through  tiie  mufortanes  or  follies  of  the 
old  families. 

'  Of  this  lot  there  was  one  who  seemed  to  bear  a  parii- 
eular  malice  to  our  host,  for  whiob  neither  I  nor  any  of 
his  friends  coidd  ever  acconnt;  bat  it  was  supposed  that 
some  of  the  thousand  odd  things  he  did  and  said  had  been 
misunderstood  by  this  fellow,  and  had  galled  him.  It 
afterwards  came  to  light  that  he  had  been  for  many  years 
not  only  indirectly  encouraging  the  lavish  expenditure  at 
the  Old  Park,  but  securing  for  himself  a  prevailing  in- 
fluence over  it;  and  even  then,  when  received  unsua- 
Eiciously  and  warmly,  he  had  managed  to  bring  suddenly 
efore  2>ir  Kalph  the  prospect  of  apparentl^r  inevitable 
ruin,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  festivities  were 
at  their  height.  How  it  actually  happened,  or  what  con- 
versation led  to  it,  none  could  tell.  For  mv  part,  I  think 
the  scamp  must  have  taken  too  long  a  draught  of  the 
lambs'-wool  or  the  old  October;  but  nobody  will  easily 
forget  the  effect  it  had  upon  Sir  Balph,  who  went  to  his 
library  for  awhile:  or  the  sad  surprise  that  fell  upon  the 
company,  as,  in  his  parting  words  to  the  guests,  and 
draining  his  usual  cup  to  them,  he  said,  with  a  strange 
voice  and  white  faoe: — 

'  "I  have  been  told  to-night  that  this  will  be  the  last 
Christmas  that  shall  be  kept  by  me  or  mine  at  the  Old 
Park;  and  this  pleiusant  news,  that  I  am  not  worth  a 
farthing  in  the  world  I  That  I  don't  know.  Tm  not  sure 
of  that.  Things  may  be  made  right  yet.  I  may  not  be 
able  to  do  this,  but  I'U  trv;  and  though  I  die— mark  my 
words!— we  Ebdons  have  kept  Christmas  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  I'U  keep  it  again— ay,  and  keep  it  under  the 
dear  old  roof,  too— although  I  come  from  the  grave  to 
do  it;  but,  from  this  day,  no  uninvited  guest  shall  join 
me  here,  unless  he,  on  Christmas-eve,  comes  freely,  as 
on  soul  and  consoienoe,  vitkotU  a  farthing  in  <As  W)rld, 
as  I  am  said  to  be.  Hopeless  poverty  will  be  the  pass- 
port.   And  so,  God  bless  you  all  I    Good  bye." 

'  And,  gentlemen,  we^aU  know  what  was  the  end  of  it. 
The  Old  I'ark,  after  a  short  time,  was  shut  up;  Sir  Ralph 
with  his  niece  went  abroad;  and  word  of  his  aeath  came  a 
few  years  afterwards.  The  niece  is  still  said  to  be  living 
in  some  out  of  the  way  part  of  Italy;  but,  strange  to  say, 
she  neither  communicates  with  any  one  hereabout,  nor 
has  she  ever  come  to  the  place.  She  was  a  child,  of  course, 
when  she  left,  and  had  seen  little  of  it  or  us;  and  besides, 
she  may  have  come  to  feel  a  bit  on  account  of  the  position 
it  was  in.  Ithasremainedintbehandsof  an  agent  whom 
Sir  Kalph  sent— a  close  man,  liko  a  ghost  himself  for 
silence— but  who  has  acted  so  wisely  with  it  that  it  is  now 
worth  thrice  as  much;  and  is.  we  hear,  just  about  clear  of 
its  burdens.  Tes,  the  lands  are  all  different,  but  the 
house  itself  and  its  own  grounds  remain  the  same.  Kx- 
cept  in  this  [here  tho  sulky  landlady  hove  a  deep  sigh, 
and  one  or  two  muttered  exclamations  were  given],  that 
for  nights  before  itj  strange  dull  sounds,  as  of  carriages 
arriving,  are  heard  m  this  part;  that  eve^  Christmas-eve 
and  Christmas  night  since  that  one  the  house  has  been 
lighted  up— hundreds  have  seen  it;  Bob,  you  have  V  Hero 
he  turned  slightly  to  the  gamekeeper,  and  his  motion  was 
acknowledged  by  a  nod.  '  And  voices  have  been  heard, 
and  a  good  many  have  gone  to  try  Sir  Bal^h's  invitation, 
if  it  were  true;  and  some  have  passed  the  night  there,  but 
nobody  knows  how;  and  more,  like  our  friend  who  has  left 
us,  have  gone  there  from  folly,  and  been  rejected,  nobody 
knows  how;  and— and— and  by  Si  Cuthbert !  I  don't  know 
what  to  think  of  it;  but  a  truer  man  than  Sir  Ralph  never 
lived,  and,  ghosts  to-morrow  night  or  not,  here's  to  him!' 

Whereon  the  squire  rose  from  his  chair— drank  the 
remnant  of  his  ale— bowed  in  a  stately  manner  to  the 
guests— handed  his  pipe  to  his  servant,  who  put  it  back 
upon  the  mantelpiece — donned  his  gray  beaver— and, 
taking  his  staff  in  one  hand  and  putting  his  other  on 
Simon's  shoulder,  left  the  room. 

Several  comments  on  the  narrative  wore  commencing, 
but  X  did  not  wait  to  hear  them.  Making  my  salute  to 
the  company  after  the  usual  manner,  I  left  the  kitchen 
and  sought  my  chamber — dragging  myself  up  to  it  by  the 
old  oaken  sloping  stair,  all  the  carved  faces  upon  which 
seemed  endowed  with  even  more  than  their  usual  goblin- 
ish  expression  as  I  passed.  In  bed  I  long  lay  quite  awaJce, 


in  vain  tiying,  by  different  podtions,  to  bduoe  sleeii 
foiget  for  awhile  my  fearful  extremity.    At  last, 

kind  of  shallow  slumber  must  have  stolen  over  me, 
suddenly  found  myself  struggling  up,  and  sitting  I 
ing  for  a  sound  which  had  disturbed  me.  Slippl 
the  floor,  I  stole  to  the  lattioe  and  gased  out.  Ii 
begun  to  snow;  and,  in  a  dreary  glare  shed  acros 
road  from  part  of  the  ground  floor,  probably  fron 
kitchen  fire  built  up  for  the  nighl^  I  saw  the  spt 
flakes  wavering  oartaward.  As  I  stood,  the  sound 
had  attracted  mo,  though  still  dull,  became  plamer; 
pressing  my  brow  on  the  glass,  I  gaied  out)  uni 
strange  fascination. 

As  I  did  so,  upon  that  hmely  road  untravelled  b; 
coach,  there  passed— a  momenta^  vision!— the  sha 
form  of  a  great  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  andco 
with  white  FiauBES,  motionless  and  silent! 
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zoned'  and  dim;  and  having,  with  ray  breath,  m; 
part  dear,  I  looked  out,  and  saw  the  earth  swaib 
dazslmg  white. 

Here,  at  last,  was  the  daj  of  my  fate;  and  it  sees; 
wear  a  cold,  cruel  smile.  Never  yet  bad  I  been  dei«: 
on  a  stranger  for  food  or  shelter,  and  rather  than  o^ 
unpaid  meal  <nr  bed  to  that  scowling  dame  below,  I  y 
die  in  a  ditch.  If  the  expected  letter  did  not  come  i 
afternoon,  I  would  start— no  doubt  of  that;  but  wk 
or  to  what  sufferings  or  end,  who  could  tell?  1  & 
some  time  on  my  bedside,  clutching  my  chest,  in  i 
deavour  to  keep  down  the  *  climbine  sorrow '  which 
cned  and  almost  choked  me.  At  last,  I  roused  m 
and,  having  dressed,  went  down  stairs  for  breakfast, 
ing  as  careless  an  expression  and  manner  as  I  could  as 

It  was  a  forced  meal;  and  when  it  was  over,  1  re^ 
to  pass  the  hours  till  post-time  in  a  long  walk.  Ere 
ing  the  porch,  I  stooa  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  gl 
about  upon  the  diauged  scene.  With  the  exoeptioi 
few  impressions  of  village  dogs,  the  pure,  smooth  ^ 
ing  of  the  road— who8^  line  was  haidlj^  disoemible 
unbroken.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  but  it  was  bitter 
and,  setting  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  I  walked  miles  af  t«r 
as  if  possessed.  Under  their  new  aspect,  even  the  i 
that  had  become  somewhat  familiar  to  me  durin 
sojourn  in  the  neighboorhood.  were  stnnge,  and  at^ 
almost  unrecognisable;  and,  in  my  inarch  of  dea^ 
oooasionally  woke  up  from  my  brooding,  in  parts  ] 
1  had  really  never  visited  before,  and  from  wbicbj 
carefully  to  retrace  my  way,  guided  by  my  own  f ootn 
But,  puszling  as  the  wajs  were,  I  hurried  alonffl 
dowsi-Dent  head,  and  poring  upon  the  qwtlesB  j 
which,  generally  speaking,  I  had  oeen  the  first  to  df 
My  mind  was  greatly  troubled.  In  life  I  had  stifl 
to  cling  to;  there  were  many  in  the  world  who  mtf 
for  me;  and  I  could  hardly  realise  the  probability] 
being  entirely  oast  off  for  one  fault  and  left  to  s 
FeeUng  and  pride  fought  together;  but,  whatever 
contest  leaned,  it  could  not  now  affect  theprese 
kith  and  kin  and  old  home  wero  hundreds  of  mil 
and  whatever  rank  and  wealth  were  there,  want 
were  impending  here.  I  was  bordering  on  dire  n 
but  to  beg  of  living  man  I  would  not  I  Of  my  fort 
not  a  few  had  died  uncomplainingly  in  dungeons 
war;  and  there  was  enough  of  the  old  blood  in 
to  make  me  meet  my  approaching  enemies— 
hunger— like  a  man,  and  die  a  lonely  death,  if  nee 
shoidd  lie  under  my  snow-folds  as  quiet  and  r 
looking  as  the  sculptured  figures  of  my  knightly  ai 
yonder,  under  their  marble  coverings  in  the  dim 
In  a  kind  of  mad  modcery,  I  laughed  aloud  at  the ' 
and  tossed  my  head  defiantly. 

Here,  again,  I  was  in  a  road  where  I  had  nev^ 
and  stood  looking  about.    It  lay  between  high  bee 
and  lofty  trees,    fiehind  me,  the  end  of  it  was  lot 
wintry  haze;  but  my  solitary  footmarks  were  ' 
far  away;  and  in  the  direction  before  me  this 
way  took  a  bend.    It  was  evidently  an  unfrequen 
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d,  ai  I  itaye<l,  I  vu  impressed  with  the  unearthly 
k.  c^e-it  vu  still  ss  death.  Jf  a  snow-wreath  had 
y«a  mm  a  bnscb  or  twig,  or  a  oock  had  crowed  from 
»2«fanQliDmeitead,  or  cattle  lowed,  or  even  an  insect 
kcQrii,  it  voold  have  been  a  relief  to  the  ear.  But  no, 
Lirt  vas  a  weight  of  silence;  and  I  oould  distinctly  hear 
^j  iiim  best.  When  and  where  could  I  have  got  into 
'£' ijrieried  rosd,  and  whither  oonld  it  lead?  I  should 
«e,  perhaps,  by  going  forward  to  where  it  took  the  new 
i^^tioQ,  ud  I  strode  on. 

h  i  few  nuAQtes,  however,  my  speoulations  on  this 
u:t«r  wen  drowned  by  my  personal  troubles;  and  I 
>riEd  uain  into  ny  dream  of  suffering,  till,  my  glance 
*:L-)cted«  I  foand  my  course  effeotuaUy  mterrupted  by  a 
;?eit  oakea  oatiwat,  set  in  heavy  carved  stonework; 
t®  tbe  centre  of  which  there  drooped,  motionless,  a 
mz,  thin  nlken  banner,  with  faded  tints  and  glintings 
4  inktu  and  tsmiahed  gold  over  it,  and  dbpla3ring— 
wTLcu  of  real  holly  leaves— these  words,  *  IP  WITHOUT  A 

neiHISG  IX  TH5  WORLD,  WXLOOMl !' 

1»  Otd  Park,  Sir  Balph  Ebdon.  and  the  ghosts  that 
bpf  Christmas—the  squire's  story  of  the  previous  night, 
vUb,  hke  many  of  the  other  tales  and  arguments 
^i  m  UiS  kitchen  of  '  The  Seven  8tars,'  had  passed 
u»;  from  my  mind,  occupied  with  its  real  troubles — 
lif;.adkck  upon  me  in  a  moment.  I  was  riveted  by  a 
pti.:|ejenseof  mystery;  and  the  longer  I  looked  at  the 
s^s:  portal  towering  before  me,  and  over  my  head  its 
cr^^  standard,  iii  wmoh  age  and  youth,  and  the  past  and 
^&^t,  hemed  represented,  the  more  awed  I  became. 
iJ  was  tTidently  an  onused  entrance.  No  marks  of  any 
ai'umibed  the  white  glistening  surface  between  it  and 
k;  '.he  snow  lay  up  against  it  in  a  billowy  wreath,  and 
^i  and  rorays  from  the  neighbouring  trees  and 
•^  straggled  across  ita  borders.  Gsotesque  heraldic 
^3£8e<,  carved  in  stone,  grinned  down  angrily  from 
Werner  above;  and  in  the  centre  there  rose  a  turreted 
^a  vhich  were  two  small  windows,  void  of  glass,  and 
w;  ;a.i  niatted  with  accumulated  dust,  weeds,  and 
3^a  of  every  kind.  It  had  been  an  ancient  gatehouse, 
*1  li  I  had  seen  in  the  south.  The  dark  door  itself,  in 
ti:r'&|th  and  closeness,  seemed  set  on  holding  inviolate 
^^  ijijcentoua  secret;  and  upon  it,  fixed  as  nigh  as  a 
te::  diddle  stature  eonld  reach,  was  a  ring-knocker  of 
*^*.  twisted  and  wrought  into  a  fantastio  visage,  the 
»pfrf  m  of  which  was  one  of  fifendish  rage. 
'  ^L^tbia  eonaty  legend,  embodied  in  the  squire's  nar- 
Ji^luve  any  truth  in  it?  Beyond  all  doubt,  this  was 
«*  ainnce  to  a  deserted  place,  but  what  of  the  sere 
Biviover  my  head,  with  its  quaint  invitation  in  fresh 
*^i.  Aa  i  continued  to  scan  it,  one  portion  after 
^r  of  the  story  of  the  Old  Park  came  back  to  my 
^■T.  antU  the  whole  was  vividly  recalled;  and  then, 
»- to  corn  all,  the  midnight  spectacle  of  that  great 
6^^  wered  with  ite  white,  silent  figures,  flashed  upon 
*tM«ry  moment  thereafter  my  curiosity  became  more 
■*«.^  *nd  abn^  with  it  there  grew  and  strengthened 
^p^  tucinatioQ,  that,  in  the  event  of  no  tidings  ar- 
|^~in  which  case  I  would  require  to  go  somewhere— 
^^d  oome  back  to  this  spot  at  night,  and  test  the 
^■mm  Weloomk.  I  had  small  belief  in  ghosts,  and 
n^iearof  findmg  them;  but  there  was  aomUking  in  it, 
^  aiSht  be  a  country  trick  worth  dispeUing.  At  the 
^.  to  a  homeless  man  the  roof  even  of  an  anandoned 
J^tioiMe  would  be  better  than  the  bare  sky  or  the 
^  -f  'T  a  hedge  or  tree.  Under  the  influenoe  of  my 
'^n  itterest,  I  by-«nd-by  found  mvself-having  left 
^/^odand  paused  the  loftv  waUs— skirting  the  high  thick 
^^^jw  which  succeeded,  and  stretched  on  for  a  long 
pt*?;  wii  it  was  itself  so  intricate,  so  clustered  and 
Y  j"^"^,^^^  decayed  creepers  and  weeds,  sprays  of  bram- 
^  '.^1  elum|»  of  ivy,  and  on  the  inner  siae  had  such  a 
I  *«<  miscellaneous  growth,  that  I  went  far  without 
j[J"  *^*^  after  the  strongest  efforts,  even  to  get  a  glimpse 
^'Ci »  L*^^  ^  Buceesa  only  piqued  me,  and  I  con- 
,^^  -1  o  «kin  ua4  Karch  the  boundary  for  a  long  while, 
"  »iUi  nyb«tter  reault.  At  Ust  I  came,  quite  unex- 
fc^/'u  ^^*^^  *  P"*  which  seemed  more  penetrable;  and 
H-^^^^nyaetf  into  the  hedge  and  partly  through  it, 
''•  4  tgeetitt%  prevented  from  getting  farther  by  a 
--*  Ktu  iA  ihom,  whidi,  like  an  arresting  arm,  held 


me  back.  From  where  I  was,  however,  I  managed  to  gaia 
an  opening  of  a  few  inches,  and  obtained  a  view  within; 
but  all  I  saw  was  part  of  an  army  of  straight,  gigantio 
boles  of  oak,  beech,  and  birch;  with  intermediate  floor- 
spaces  of  soft,  brown  moss  and  vegetable  decay,  the  growth 
of  ages;  and  forest  aisles  stretching  far  and  terminating  in 
gloom  and  mystery. 

As  I  looked,  I  started  to  hear  a  distant  sound,  which, 
although  low,  was  certainlv  growing  clearer.  It  waa  a 
YOICE,  too— beyond  all  doubt  a  voice!  but  of  iteps  there 
was  not  a  rustle !  Bending  my  head  to  the  right  with 
some  difficulty,  I  thought  I  caught  flitting  among  the 
pillar-like  trunks  the  appearance  of  figures.  Such  they 
wore,  I  was  soon  satisfied;  and  in  a  few  minutes  there 
moved  smartly,  and  almost  on  tiptoe,  across  the  open 
space  opposite  me,  an  erect,  hale,  ruddy >cheeked  gentle- 
man, wearing  a  low  hat  with  up-turned  sides,  and  having 
his  hair  powdered,  drawn  back,  and  bound  behind  in  a 
queue.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue,  square-skirted  coat, 
with  brass  buttons,  and  waistcoat  and  light  breeches  of  a 
fawn  colour;  and  wore  a  pair  of  tasselled  Hessian  boots, 
which  he  touched  lightly  with  his  whip  as  he  went.  I 
saw  him  distinctly !— ay,  and  beard  him  tool  for,  during 
the  few  moments  of  his  passing,  he  sang,  in  suppresaed, 
but  clear,  hearty  tones;  and  these  were  Uie  words: — 

'  Once  more,  without  nolse^ 

My  merry,  merry  boys. 
Bring  the  Christmas-log  to  the  firiog* 

And  my  good  dame-^he 

Bida  you  all  be  free. 
And  drink  to  your  hearts'  desiring  I' 

As  he  vanished  on  my  left,  there  followed  a  party  of  men, 
b(  aring  among  them,  upon  their  shoulders,  a  great  block 
of  elm.  They  were  black-haired,  brawny*  ruddy-fa^ 
yeomen;  and  although  not  a  whisper  was  andime,  and 
their  tread  was  unheard,  the  countenances  turned  towards 
my  quarter  seemed  beaming  with  sly  and  seeret  delight. 
With  the  twinkle  of  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  the  oeep 
grin  of  a  pair  of  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  white  glitter  <» 
teeth,  dose  set  under  the  burden,  they  were  gone  I 

Had  this  been  a  dream  ?  The  awful  sUence  of  the  woods 
was  again  unbroken,  and  their  brown-floored  aisles  seemed 
once  more  the  home  of  solitude.  Yet  X  had  surely  seen 
living  and  happy  men,  if  ever  such  there  were  1  Onosts  ? 
If  yon  was  the  dead  Sir  Kalph—and  certainly  his  appear- 
ance suited  the  description  of  him— and  these  his  phantom 
servitors,  I,  for  one,  would  not  fear  to  meet  them  at  the 
.  very  lieart  of  night,  and  return  drinkhail  to  their  wassail  I 

But  it  was  strange;  and  the  vision  only  added  to  my 
curiosity.  For  one  fact  was  now  plain— THB  Old  Pabk 
WAS  NOT  DBSSRTBD.  It  had  its  visitors,  let  them  be 
living  or  dead;  and,  if  circumstances  so  fell  out  that  I 
had  to  leave,  and  I  went  to  it,  it  would  not  altogether 
be  a  fooPs  errand.  I  would  not  be  acting  solely  upon  an 
alehouse  gossip;  for,  had  I  not  heard  and  seen  enough  to 
warrant  a  trial  T 

To  look  upon  the  house  itself,  if  possible, ~-Ma<  desire 
was  now  bom,  and  kept  fast  gaining  on  me;  and  under 
it  I  very  soon  found  myself  again  engaged  in  my  inquisi- 
tive circuit,  like  a  weasel  searching  for  a  crannj  in  a  wall. 
But  this  time  I  had  to  go  far  without  discovering  another 
weak  point  in  the  endosure.  Still  I  held  on,  and  searched 
industriously.  After  a  while,  I  began  to  despair  fd,  suc- 
cess, and  thought  of  finding  my  way  hack  Xo  the  road, 
which  must  now  be  miles  away. 

One  other  desperate  attempt  I  resolved  on  — thicker 
though  I  found  the  fence  to  have  become,  although  the 
plantation  was  getting  sparser;  and  if  I  failed,  back  I 
should  go  to  *  The  Seven  Stars,'  and  a  certain  knowledge 
of  my  state.  Acting  accordingly,  and  fending  my  face 
with  my  elbow,  I  crushed  into  the  mass'  of  thorns,  stems, 
withered  twigs  and  leaves,  and  masses  ol  ivy  and  creeds; 
and,  working  with  my  shoulders  as  one  works  through  a 
dense  crowd,  I  once  more  found  myself  able,  through  a 
small  loop-hole,  to  see  within;  and  lo  1  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  fairly  fronting  me— half  castle  and  half  manor- 
house— a  quaint,  stragglmg  pile  of  towers,  ga>bles,  win- 
dowed ranges,  and  arched  entrances — the  resideneo  of  the 
Kbdons— with  all  its  many  chimneys  smoking  hnskly* 
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Throngh  the  belting  of  wood  oloae  to  me— and  which  was 
opener,  and  had  a  bzxiad  shnib-bordered  walk  stretching 
np  through  it— I  law  it  well,  and  gazed  with  wonder  at 
the  odd,  old  building,  naturally  the  subject  of  so  much 
surmise.  The  longer  I  looked,  the  more  assured  I  became, 
from  the  whde  air  of  it.  that  it  was  the  abode  of  living 
creatures,  and  not  ^he  naunt  of  phantoms;  and  I  was 
muttering— *  Ghostsi  well,  they  must  be  a  new  kindl' 
when  my  notions,  rapidly  becoming  prosaic  and  unro- 
mantie,  were  dispelled  by  what  seemed  to  me,  in  rety 
truth,  the  quiring  of  angels. 

A  full  clear  voice  rose  singly,  and  seemed  to  jwise  itself 
on  wings  of  rapture;  and,  ever  and  anon,  as  it  ceased, 
there  came  as  in  response  a  concourse  of  sweetly  blended 
sounds  that,  enriching  tiie  air  for  a  few  moments,  lapsed 
suddenly.  Then  agam  the  one  voice  flowed  up,  clearer 
and  even  mellower,  rising  like  some  stately  pillar  or 
smooth  crystiJ  jet;  and  again  burst  that  beauteous  chorus, 
as  if  it  were  tne  column's  floweiy  capital  or  the  rainbow- 
hued  spray  of  the  returning  fount.  The  stndn  was  solemn 
yet  rejoicing— it  had  at  once  the  strength  of  devotion  and 
the  trembling  of  tenderest  feeling;  and  my  spirit  within 
me  thrilled  ^  it  as  by  some  powerful  charm,  I  beheld 
this  vision: — 

On  my  right— up  the  walk,  among  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  in  the  open  space  between  which  lay,  in  peaceful 
neighbourhood,  the  sunshine  and  the  snow— there  ad- 
vanced slowly  a  young  woman,  leading  a  little  cherub- 
like child  on  eitiier  nde,  and  followed  by  a  band  of 
children — some  hand  in  hand,  and  others  with  their 
arms  twined  lovingly  round  their  neighbours*  necks.  Her 
head,  of  fine  proportions,  was  uncovered;  and  her  pale 
golden  hair,  kept  high  over  her  temples  and  led  behind 
her  ears,  thereafter  flowed  rippling  over  her  ahoulders, 
and  clothed  them  as  with  brignt  chain  mail.  She  wore  a 
simply-fashioned  purple  gown,  beneath  a  cape  of  fur, 
which,  kept  open  by  her  outheld  arms,  revealed  the  full 
grace  of  ner  tall  figure— void  of  all  ornament,  save  a 
small  Ivooch,  which  flashed  upon  her  belt.  Her  little 
companions— who  were  warmly  clad,  in  rich  colours,  and 
earned  light  open  willow  baskets,  filled  with  Christmas 
roses,  orysanthemums,  and  arbutus,  or  garlands  of  ivy, 
and  holly,  and  laurel,  set  with  blushing  aiui  berries  or  the 
fair  pearls  of  the  mistletoe— looked  up  to  the  sky;  and, 
with  their  laige  eyes  filled  with  holy  wonder,  and  their 
faces  glowing  with  what  appeared  unearthly  hues,  they 
sang,  or  waited  for  the  moment  of  their  singing;  while 
she  who  led  them,  and  lovingly  guided  the  youngest  of 
the  flock — only  able  to  lisp  their  praise— gazed  upward 
with  an  expression  which,  to  my  fancy,  was  all  heaven! 

With  the  words  of  the  singing  laieooming  distinct,  I 
reoogmsed  an  old  Christmas  carol  dear  to  many  an  English 
heart;  and,  as  they  passed  before  me,  padnc  and  swaying 
to  the  notes— she,  with  her  azure  eyes  fixed  upward  in  a 
rapt  gaze,  sang  the  lines:— 

'Herdsmen  beheld  those  angels  bright, 

To  them  appearing  with  great  light, 

Who  said,  "God's  Son  is  bom  this  nightl"' 

and  then,  on  the  utterance  and  mellow  d^g  of  her  last 
note,  there  rose  from  the  cherub-like  tram,  in  a  wave  of 
rich  harmony,  the  words 

'  Ih  Exciliis  GlobiaI' 

to  cease  sweetly  and  suddenly,  as  a  summer  shower  does 
upon  a  bed  of  flowen.    Again  rose  the  single  voice:— 

'This  King  is  come  to  save  mankind. 
As  in  Scripture  truth  we  find- 
Therefore  this  song  have  we  in  mind;' 

and  once  more  swelled^  and  abruptly  ceased,  the 

'IV  EXCKLSXS  GLoaxAl' 

Their  forms  I  followed  eagerly,  as  they  became  more  dis- 
tant on  my  left;  by-and-by,  it  was  merely  gliounerings  of 
purple,  scarlet,  green,  or  gold  among  the  tiiidcening  shrubs 
and  trees  which  I  caught,  and  at  last  they  were  entirely 
lost  to  me;  but  I  still  continued  to  hear  the  holy  hymn 
ascending  and  sinking,  until  it  finally  gave  way  to  silence. 

I  left  my  hiding-plaoo  perplexed  beyond  all  words,  but 
my  being  seemed  Ughted  up  by  that  eelestial  picture;  and 


the  fair  and  stately  maiden,  with  her  retinue  of  innoce 
holiness  and  blooming  health,  was  shrined  in  my  illamiQ 
memory  as  in  a  golden  frame.  Were  these  spirits?  Tli 
was  more  difficmt  to  answer;  but  if  so,  tbey  were  go 
angels;  and  not  only  did  my  doubt  as  to  returning  at  ni" 
become  still  less,  but  I  even  detected  myself  desinras 
do  so;  and,  strange  change  I  hoping  that  I  might  hare 
tidings. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  enger  haste  that  I  soon  fou 
myself  retracing  my  steps;  and  with  one  other  psrti 
look  at  the  mysterious  gateway,  with  its  hanging  bsim* 
and  a  shake  of  the  head  that  meant '  We  shall  perhi 
be  better  aoauainted  ere  long;'  I  harried  down  the  Ion* 
road,  enterea  the  wajrs  known  to  me,  and  in  the  aftemo 
—by  which  time  it  was  rapidly  getting  dark— reached  t 
village,  and  was  onoe  more  under  the  unfriendly  roof 
*  The  Seven  Stars.' 

The  postman  had  passed,  and  had  brought  no  leii 
for  me?  Hope  from  that  qmarter,  then,  was  gone;  s 
so  seating  myself  in  the  kitchen,  I  ordered  my  last  m* 
there,  at  which  I  sat  for  some  time,  dreaming  of  U 
heavenly  fiice.  This  ended,  I  asked  my  sour  hostess  1 
my  bill,  which  was  hastily  forthcoming.  H v  settlemf 
of  it,  while  it  pleased,  seemed  to  astonish  her,  and  i 
anxious  calculations  had  been  correct.  When  I  laid  do* 
the  last  coin  due  to  them,  I  was  f arthingless ;  and  \ 
fact  gave  me  an  odd  feeling  of  relief.  I  then  mention 
that  1  was  about  to  leave— a  statement  which  seemed 
shock  my  host,  a  good-natured  sot,  and  which  even  caw 
his  unsocial  wife  a  kind  of  pang,  for  'Not  to-nig] 
master  ?'  she  asked  with  actual  feelmg  in  her  voice;  a 
added,  '  Better  take  the  road  in  the  morning.'  But ' } 
mistress,'  I  answered,  my  cheerful  tones  and  mam 
plainly  pualing  them;  *  I  am  going  now;*  and  so,  witl 
careless  '  Oood<by ! '  I  left  the  door,  and  when  I  did 
the  sky  was  overcast  and  not  a  star  visible. 

By  the  time  I  wss  fairly  out  of  the  village,  it  was  so  di 
that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  recognising  the  way,  and, 
I  went,  night  seemed  to  gather  on  the  earth  in  one  hU 
fold  after  another,  that  almost  extinguished  tbe  glimn^ 
ing  of  the  snow.  Tet  I  trudged  on,  not  like  a  despei; 
outcast  daring  phantoms,  but  like  a  lover  hsstening 
keep  tiTste.  Although  I  had,  through  the  daytime,  noj 
particular  objects,  sufficient,  I  thought,  to  make  sure  i 
return,  I  failed  at  first  to  find  the  lonely  road  leading 
the  Old  Park,  and  much  time  was  lost  ere  I  felt  cert 
that  I  was  once  more  upon  it.  At  last  I  knew  I  wa.<i;  st 
gazing  on  eagerly,  my  heart  beat  quicker  as  once  I  cauj 
distinctlv  the  sparkle  of  distant  lights,  as  from  a  mans 
among  the  trees.  I  pushed  on,  and  ere  long  recognis 
a  few  yards  before  me,  the  OATKWAT.  This  reached 
stood  a  moment  and  listened.  The  silence  was  comph 
and  I  seemed  to  stand  in  the  most  perfect  solitude. 

In  the  gloom  which,  like  the  Egyptian  darkness  mi^ 
almost  be  felt,  and  the  painful  silence,  something  of  n 
giving  and  dread,  I  will  confess,  came  over  me;  but  iti 
onlv  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  my  resolution  retnni 

Reeling  with  my  hand  across  the  gateway,  I  came  to  i 
iron  ring;  and,  clutching  it— deathly  cold  it  was!— I  dr 
it  out,  and  struck  it  back  boldly.  It  made  a  lend,  6\ 
growl-like  sound,  that  grated  on  the  stUlness.  Tliis  I 
scarcely  ceased  when  I  was  conscious— more  from 
leaving  my  hand  than  anything  else— tiiat  the  great  p 
was  opening  inwardly;  and,  following  with  my  fingers  j 
of  its  retinng  leaves,  I  passed  in,  and  heard  it,  vitli 
pitying  sigh,  dose  behind  me. 

Then  I  stood  and  looked  on;  but  I  could  merely  d 
tinguish,  or  fancy  I  distinguished,  the  commencemeat 
the  spacious  avenue  of  Umes  of  which  Sir  John  Br^nt 
had  spoken  in  his  story.  A  few  yards  on,  it  was  black 
a  wolfs  throat;  and  I  tried  to  pierce  the  abyss  in  vain- 
While  I  did  so,  something— WHITB  astd  pioubb-ukB 
glimmered  for  an  instant,  seeming  to  cross  from  one  £) 
to  the  other. 

My  head  tightened,  and  a  cold  creeping  went  over  fl 
but  next  moment  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  tbaS 
could  only  have  be«i  some  restless  wsndering  deer, 
that  an  overweighted  branch  had  shed  its  pore  bnrdj 
and  setting  my  teeth,  and 'holding  stiff  arms  doini  I 
side,  with  rigidly  clenched  hands-I  pa«ed  forward  nJ 
the  gloom. 
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A  MUSICAL  CINDERELLA. 

BT  WILLIAM  FREELAND. 


PBOIiOGUE. 

AjTIE  nmneioQs  lUle  protestations,  my  own  little  boy, 
who  bean  tbe  brilliant  name  of  Bilvertongue,  and  that 
olber  boy  whom  I  call  Sphinx,  had  joat  gone  to  bed. 

SilTertoBgue,  I  may  as  well  state,  is  so  called  from  the 
czoeedinsly  dear  and  metallic  ring  of  his  voice.  You 
nerer  heard  such  a  voice.  It  glides  into  the  heart  of 
sSowe  like  a  dagger  of  sonnd,  but  without  cansing  any 
pain  beyond  the  introductoiy  jag.  Getting  used  to  it, 
you  tather  like  it~at  least  I  do;  and,  indeed,  to  tell  you 
qnieUy  In  your  ear,  although  I  have  been  a  good  deal  up 
sad  down  the  world,  I  never  yet  heard  a  voice  that  could 
maikch  with  that  <^  Silvertongue.  You  may  call  this 
preju^oe,  or  domestic  bigotry;  but  just  come  you  down 
one  of  these  fine  nights  and  jadge  for  yourself.  If  iha 
tittle  fellow  does  not  banish  all  doubt  from  your  heart, 
«hy,  then,  yon  must  be  a  heretic  of  flint.  To  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  however,  I  must  say  that  Silvertongue  ii 
tnc&ted  now  and  then  to  be  a  bit  of  a  chatterbox;  and  his 
Bother  and  I  used  seriously  to  wonder,  about  the  begin- 
aiag  of  the  year,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
tftke  bim  to  the  (late)  Great  Exhibition,  and  show  him 

gS  as  the  newest  solution  of  the  theory  of  Perpetual 


Sow,  imagine  a  neat  little  chap,  with  deep  dark  ^es — 

^ttp^yond  the  reach  of  physiognomical  plummet;  not 

vay  %  nor  veiy  old— about  three  feet  of  the  one  and 

£  re  yean  of  the  other;  silent  as  a  diplomatist  at  a  foreign 

cRDi;  and  with  a  head  of  tbe  Andean  stamp  and  granite 

qoality—peaked,  ridged,  and  balanced  with  bumps  in  such 

a  manner  as  might  make  the  ghost  of  Spunheim  lei4>  from 

liis  iluoad;~thoagh  Heaven  forfend  that  he  should  ever 

do  lo!   Imagine  this,  and  you  have  an  imperfect  vision  of 

Sphinx,  whose  name,  however,  is  not  founded  on  these 

<puJtie8,  bat  on  the  atmosphere  of  mystery  which  sur- 

rooods  hia  personal  history.    His  biography  would— 

liut  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  which  I  am  not  yet  at  liberty 

to  relate.    When  I  do,  however,  let  certain  Egyptians 

look  out  for  Red  Sea  squalls ! 

Well,  alter  almost  unconquerable  opposition,  both  these 
litUe  f cJlows  had  gone  to  bed.  Silvertongue  was  caught 
by  i]eq>  in  the  middle  of  a  song,  so  that  he  lay  all  night 
with  a  half -finished  melody  on  his  lips,  dreaming  about 
Ktraagled  nightingales.  Sphinx,  as  usual,  lay  like  a  block 
of  daik  Luxor  marble,  only  now  and  then  emitting  a  moan, 
u  if  from  the  mysterious  depth  of  a  pyramid. 

I  had  just  finished  reading  the  latest  letter  from  the 
Timt^  oorrespondent  at  Athens,  giving  a  histoiy  of  the 
revolution  which  sent  King  Otho  and  his  Queen  home  to 
thnr  friends  in  Germany.  Much  I  pondered  on  this  event, 
and  on  the  general  inconstancy  of  fortune;  and  I  con- 
Um  that,  while  entertaining  the  opinion  that  Greece  was 
well  rid  of  her  Bavarian  experiment,  I  imagined  that  it 
nuttt  have  been  a  peculiarly  hard  shock  to  the  poor  foolish 
cmafde  to  be  compelled  to  flee  from  the  wrath  of  their 
people,  and  take  refuge  onboard  a  British  ship  in  one  of 
their  own  harbours.  From  thinking  on  modern  Greece, 
I  was  Insenaibly  led  backwards,  along  the  chain  of  history, 
to  the  time  when  the  soil  of  that  famous  land  was  the 
fATouite  haunt  of  deities,  and  men  of  faultless  form  and 
eodlike  genius.  Memory  becomes  dark  or  radiant  accord- 
Oj  to  the  theme  of  meditation.  As  I  half-reclined  upon 
my  chair  before  the  fire,  my  mind  became  slowly  filled 


with  a  brilliancy  of  light,  and  was  thrilled  with  an  inten- 
sity  of  feeling,  which  only  the  remembrance  of  gods  could 
produce.    The  Timet  slipped  from  my  hand,  and  I  was 
fast  sinking  into  that  tnnoe  of  semi-conscious  ecstacy  in 
which  the  soul  becomes  inspired  with  the  faculty  of  divine 
vision  and  boundless  power— capable  of  seeing  into  the 
heart  of  things  which  common  mortals  regard  as  mys- 
teries, and  of  performing  actions  utterly  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  humanity.    I  walked  on  the  upper  slopes  of 
Olympus,  surrounded  with  inoompanble  ^apes,  whose 
utterance  seemed  enlarged  and  glorified  to  an  almost 
inconceivable  degree.     The  language   was  so  ineffably 
divine  as  to  be  beyond  human  endurance;  and  it  was 
therefore  a  partial  relief  when  I  felt  laid  within  my  own 
a  small  soft  hand,  which  I  fancied  could  only  be  tbe  hand 
of  one  of  tbe  human  descendants  of  those  bright  Intel- 
ligences of  the  Mount.    There  was  something  in  its  touch 
so  familiariy  human,  and  yet  so  much  more  than  human, 
that  I  turned  quickly  to  see  the  owner  of  it,  with  the 
involuntary  exclamation,  'O  Jnpiterl'  — which  was  an- 
swered by  a  feminine  voice,  which  said— 

'  O  father  I  you  have  been  gazing  at  that  picture  again! 
It  is  too  beautiful.  I  shall  have  Walter  the  artist  to  take 
it  back,  if  you  don't  answer  me  next  time.' 

Wasn't  this  a  pretty  piece  of  business.  Here  was  no 
daughter  of  Jove  after  idl,  though  a  dearer  reality.  This 
was  my  own  Athene,  whom  I  thus  playfolly  distinguish, 
from  the  singular  resemblance  she  bean  to  a  portrait  of 
the  mythological  lady  of  the  same  name,  with  which  my 
brave  artist  has  made  perpetual  heaven  in  the  picture 
that  so  wrests  me  from  my  commonplace  self  in  certain 
visionary  moods. 

*  Beautiful,  indeed,  Athene  1  Bat  not  too  beautiful, 
sinoe  there  is  something  still  more  beautiful.  Should 
you  ever  again  think  that  I  lose  myself  rather  deeply  in 
that  scrap  of  canvas,  just  plant  your  own  head  between 
my  eyes  and  it,  and  the  glamour  will  vanish  in  half  the 
twinkling  of  your  own  blue«ye.' 

*  Oh!  that  would  be  magic!' 

'  Yes,  my  dear— -natural  magic.  But  what's  your  wish, 
Athene!  I  see  that  there  is  some  unsatisfied  desire  in 
your  eye.  What  is  it f 

While  I  gathered  up  the  Timet,  she  reminded  me  of  a 
promise,  which  I  had  made  two  days  before,  to  relate  the 
early  history  of  a  certain  oelebnted  singel^.  So,  as  little 
Silvertongue  was  absent  in  the  land  of  dreams,  pitying 
the  throttled  nightingales- as  Sphinx  was  nearly  stone 
dead  in  the  valley  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  only  occasionally 
emitting  a  mysterious  Memnonian  moan;  and  as  the 
House-mother  had  just  contrived  to  fascinate  that  cele- 
brated baby  (of  which  you  may  have  heard)  into  a  pre- 
historic slumber-4t  struck  me  that  I  could  hardly  be 
better  employed  for  tbe  next  hour  or  so  than  in  settling 
this  little  score  of  storyology,  which  I  had  run  up  in  a 
moment  of  good  nature.  Chair  in  the  centre  position — 
slippen  (unembroidered)  planted  at  true  toasting  distance; 
House-mother  on  the  right,  with  a  critical  twinkle  in  her 
eyes;  Athene  on  the  left,  all  faith  and  expectation,  and 
orowned  with  her  Saxon  splendour  of  massy  ringlets—I 
sat  before  the  comfortable  fire,  and  thus  began:— 


Chaptkb  I. 
A  PSESENT  FEOM  INDIA. 
•  When  was  it,  Athene,  that  I  told  you  the  story  of 
"Hawk's  Nest"?' 
'  About  seven  weeks  since,  I  think.    Oh,  I  have  it!    It 
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wu  on  the  yety  night  when  annt's  poiinit  oame  from 
Australia.' 

Then  yon  are  'wrong  as  to  the  weeki,  for  that  was  three 
months  ago.  Your  own  portrait,  I  expect,  will  have 
reached  Golden  Creek  by  this  time;  and  it  is  not  mUikely 
that  your  aunt  and  her  friends  may  this  very  night  be 
discussing  iU  marits~ whether  it  is  the  picture  of  a  good- 
tempered  girl,  or  only  of  a  shrewish  little  vixen.  Ckmldn't 
I  enlighten  them  on  that  subjeot,  eh?  But  about  *  Hawk's 
Nest.*  Do  you  remember  me  mentioning  the  name  of 
Flowerdale  I  , 

'  Oh,  yes;  quite  welL  That  was  in  Mellowshire,  on  the 
west  ooast  of  EngUnd*  There  was  the  village  of  Tendcr- 
lynn,  with  its  old  steeple— older  than  the  white-headed 
sexton,  who  was  the  oldest  inhabitant;  and  there  was  the 
olear  Pool  Water,  flowing  round  the  ohuroh,  by  the  cliffs, 
into  the  south  comer  of  the  bay.' 

Well  remembered !  That  is  the  very  spot.  In  this  same 
beautiful  village  of  Tenderlynn,  not  a  great  many  years 
ago,  there  Uved  two  dashing  sisters,  named  Louisa  and 
Caroline  Welltone.  Yale  Cottage,  in  which  they  resided, 
was  their  own  property;  and.  having  a  handsome  provi- 
sion from  Government,  on  account  of  certain  brave  services 
rendered  in  India  by  their  late  father,  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  a  regiment  of  cavsJry,  they  held  a  rather  respect- 
able position  in  Tenderlynn  society.  Their  father  was  killed 
during  a  raid  against  the  Sikhs— an  event  which  had  so 
deep  an  effect  upon  their  mother,  that  she  took  fever,  and 
died  before  she  could  reach  Oalontta,  on  her  melancholy 
return  to  England.  One  blaok-edgcd  letter  brought  to 
the  two  girls  tidings  of  the  death  of  both  parents— that 
they  were  now  orphans,  and  alone  in  the  world.  Wasn't 
that  a  \9rj  serious  oase,  Athene? 

*  Ah  I  very  sad,  indeed.  Both  father  and  mother  dead, 
and  so  far  from  home;  and  Louisa  and  CaroUne  not  to  see 
them  die !  What  should  I  do  if  mamma  and  you  were 
dying  so  far  from  home?  And  then  Sphinx  and  little  Sil- 
vcrtongue!  who  would  take  care  of  them?' 

[At  this  point,  the  House-mother  broke  in  with  some 
well-timed  counsels  which  need  not  be  repeated  here; 
but  the  ram  of  which  was,  that  to  the  soul  of  faith  all 
things  are  sure,  if  not  clear;  and  that  the  bitterest  cup  of 
suffering,  while  it  may  seem  to  inffict  new  agony,  is  me- 
dicinal of  some  other  pain,  if  not  of  the  very  pangs  whieh 
it  produces  at  the  time— leaving  a  new  vigour  and  purity 
in  the  heart  after  the  bloody  sweat  is  over.  Old,  old 
hoodlies,  indeed;  jret  alwi^a  original  when  spoken  with 
earnest  lips.] 

Well,  Athene*  when  the  two  WeUtonet  received  the 
news  of  their  father  and  mother^s  death,  they  were  living 
in  another  part  of  the  country.  But  they  soon  afterwards 
came  to  live  at  Tenderlynn;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
neither  of  them  seemed  to  be  so  greatly  affeoled  by  the 
sudden  and  wof  ul  death  of  her  parents  as  jou  might  have 
expected.  They  were  a  pair  of  veiy  handsome  ladies,  to 
speak  the  full  truth;  and  as  they  weve  both  exceedingly 
fond  of  gay  dresses,  it  was  not  long  before  their  solemn 
mourning  attire  began  to  be  superseded  by  the  livelier 
spring  hues  of  fashion.  The  manner  in  whibh  they  gra- 
dually changed  their  dress,  was,  in  truth,  very  like  the 
way  of  Nature,  who,  beginning  with  black  winter,  slowly 
advances  into  the  cheery  time  of  buds,  and  then  passes  on 
to  the  full  glory  of  floweiy  summer.  When  Louisa  and 
Caroline  Welltone  had  entirely  thrown  off  their  gloomy 
036tume,  there  was  not  a  more  splendid  conple  in  the 
whole  village  of  Tenderlynn— a  fact  which  they  knew 
perfectly  well,  and  of  which  they  resolved  on  making  the 


best  use.  The  result  of  their  fine  sdiemea  wai  to  inf( 
the  whole  of  bachelordom— that's  all  the  yoxmg  men,  y 
know— with  a  Cupidemical  or  heart  disease.  None  of  i 
afflicted  creatures,  I  am  happy  to  say,  died  of  the  sickenj 
disorder,  although  many  of  them  bore  the  stings  of  it 
their  central  flesh  for  many  years.  But  it  was  one  of  1 
most  curious  things  that,  although  these  beantifal  Ti 
derlynn  belles  attracted  flocks  of  admirers,  it  seemed 
be  quite  beyond  their  power  to  get  them^ves  led  to  1 
sacred  altar  of  marriage.  Eyerybody  admired  them,  1 
nobody  would  marry  th^m.  This  I  could  never  and 
stand,  for  they  certainly  did  seem  to  me  to  be  as  likel 
pair  as  any  in  Flowerdale,  or  even  in  wide  Mellowshi 
Social  philosophers— these  are  the  wise  men,  Atheni 
explained  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  Hisses  Wellt^ 
were  too  extravagant;  and  that  their  style  of  living  woi 
have  quickly  ruined  the  most  prosperous  young  man 
Tenderlynn.  The  consequence  was  that  the  most  pi 
perous  young  man  went  half-a-mile  farther  up  the  rail 
and  married  Jenny  Fenshaw,  the  blacksmith^  dangbj 
who  was  a  very  quiet  little  maiden  indeed,  and  altoget 
unstylish;  but  who,  in  spite  of  these  serious  drawbac 
made  one  of  the  very  best,  most  careful,  and  neat 
handed  wives  that  a  sensible  man  could  desire. 

I  onght  to  have  told  you  before  this,  Athene,  that 
Welltones  had  an  uncle  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service -t 
is,  ho  was  in  the  employment  of  Government,  but 
as  a  soldier.  This  uncle,  whose  name  was  Patrick  "W 
toun,  was  a  widower,  supposed  to  be  wealthy,  and 
the  father  of  one  child— a  danghtor,  named  Fanny  Hi 
Wyntoun,  fully  ten  years  of  age.  The  only  cei* 
proof  which  the  Welltones  possessed  of  their  uncle*s  rid 
was  based  upon  the  annual  present  which  he  usually  \ 
them  about  Christmas.  This  merry  season  was  sj 
approaching;  both  the  young  ladies  were  growing  j 
vous,  and  at  odd  hours  would  commence  discussing 
probable  character  and  value  of  the  expect<^d  pocla 
I  rather  suspect  that  the  dashing  sisters  were  at 
particular  time  unusually  hard  up.  Whatever  the  In«i 
present  might  be,  therefore,  it  could  neither  come 
soon  nor  be  too  bulky. 

At  length,  one  mominj;  within  a  week  of  Christt 
the  postman  was  seen  advancing  towards  their  oottag* 
sight  which  set  their  heart  into  a  high  state  of  nen 
palpitation.  This,  they  declared,  must  be  the  usual  le 
heralding  the  Indian  hamper.  Letter  it  certainly  i 
and  from  India,  too;  but  its  contents  only  revealed  I 
these  extravagant  sisters  could  no  longer  expect  te  rect 
either  letters  or  presents  from  the  Bast.  Their  uncle 
dead !  He  had  died  of  a  fever  caught  during  a  joar 
do>vn  the  Jumna,  from  Delhi  to  Allahabad.  The  le 
was  written  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wyntoun,  who  atten 
him  in  his  illness,  and  received  his  last  brief  instractioii 
which  related  chiefly  to  the  future  of  his  poor  little  dan 
ter  Fanny,  who  had  been  living  with  friendly  neighbc 
in  Calcutta  during  her  father's  long  absence  in  the  intei 
of  the  country.  It  was  Mr.  Wyntoun*s  earnest  desir 
so  ran  the  letter— that  his  daughter  should  be  sent  he 
to  England  and  to  the  care  of  her  cousins— the  Mi: 
Welltone,  Tenderljmn,  Mellowshire.  It  was  a  great  i-h 
to  these  expectant  ladies  to  learn  that  their  uncle  1 
died  shamefully  poor— leaving  little  more,  indeed,  tl 
would  decently  fetch  Fanny  home;  and  that  the  1 
present  which  they  would  receive  from  Calcutta  hho 
be,  of  all  things  on  ^rth,  a  living  creature !  and  one,  t 
of  their  own  specioa !  I  am  ashamed,  Athene,  to  bave 
toll  you  so  wicked  a  thought;  but  I  i-eallj  do  think  tb 
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if  their  poor  little  ooqiin  hid  been  a  monkey  instead  of  a 
Biaiden,  the  would  have  been  a  great  deal  moie  welcome 
to  the  sajest,  tkongb  neither  the  wealthiest  nor  the  wisest 
cottage  in  flowerdale.  The  monkey  would  have  proved 
immens^  attraotire  to  the  ^onng  gentlemen  of  Ten- 
derlynn;  while  Fanny,  it  was  already  anticipated,  would 
only  be  an  unmanageable  enoumhranee. 

It  vas,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  disappointment  and 

cbagria  that  Louisa  and  Caroline  Welltone  waited  the 

amral  of  their  orphan  cousin  from  India.    But  it  was  a 

fflrtoaate  thing  that  the  child  happened  to  reach  Vale 

Cottage  on  the  Tetj  day  before  Christmas.    At  that  sea- 

son  a}]  hearts,  even  the  flintiest,  open  somewhat  to  the 

genial  sacred  influences  of  the  time.    £yerybo.dy  about 

Tesdeiljnn  was  in  the  excitement  of  preparation  for  the 

morrow's  festiTities;  and,  oonsequently,  nobody  had  time 

or  room  for  the  expression  of  the  hearUess  thoughts  of  the 

head.    Fanny  Wyntouu's  reception  was,  indeed,  hardly 

ihst  it  might  haye  been;  but,  taking  fJl  things  into 

&«eoQnt,  it  was  by  no  meaip  unkindly.    For  the  present, 

at  kast,  the  sisters  exerted  themsehres  with  a  flur  show 

d  heartiness  and  good  nature,  and  contrived  to  make 

tiieir  coaain's  position  comfortable,  if  not  pei-f cctly  happy. 

lite  Uack-eyed,  dark-haired  little  lady  had  just  entered 

W  skvea^  yoAr;  and,  although  the  shadow  of  her 

{&ther*s  death  stiU  lay  on  her  memory,  she  enjoyed  her 

^  duristmas  in  England  with  eyident  pleasure.    She 

m  greatly  liked  by  the  Christmas  party  at  Vale  Cottage. 

Ho  sad  history;  her  quiet^  gr«^ful  appearance;   and 

■■ft^vry  peculiar  charm  in  her  manner — which  every- 

Mf  fete  but  nobody  could  explain  —  created  in  her 

^foar  a  decided  and  honourable  feeling  of  friendship. 

^  feeling  was  deepened  in  the  hearts  of  the  g^ests  by 

tfae  ityle  jn  vhich  the  little  child  sung  a  couple  of  songs. 

^^  were  extremely  simple  things— one  a  cradle  song, 

s^  to  mosio,  which  seemed  to  have  been  blown  across  a 

field  of  poppies;  and  the  other,  the  song  of  the  sea-wind, 

«hich  had  something  so  altogether  rich  and  strange  in  its 

breezj  melody,  as  at  once  to  flood  the  mind  with  a  beau- 

ti^  vision  of  the  sea.    Both  of  these  songs  little  Fanny 

leaned  from  her  Hindoo  nurse,  Aldee— a  woman  who  had 

bem  brought  from  the  Upper  Qangoa  to  watch  over  the 

delicate  infancy  of  the  English  chUd. 

At  the  oondiusion  d  the  party,  Fanny  w«s  a  general 
^vouite;  bat,  unhappily,  not  a  particular  favourite  of 
^  ooQsins,  who  were  rather  piqued  at  the  deep  interest 
vhich  an  seemed  to  take  in  the  Indian  waif— so  tiiey  called 
hdr-tl^at  )iad  been  seat  to  them  from  the  Und  of  the 
natagnm. 


Chapter  IL 

HIOBTINOAI^  UEBMAH),  A:frD  GHOST. 

^  fon  not  tell  me,  Athene,  when  we  visited  Tender- 
'T^a,  two  years  ago,  that  you  liked  the  village  so  much 
that  yon  oould  dwell  in  it  for  ever?  I  do  not  wonder  at 
||^  Of  all  the  sea- villages  I  know,  it  is  by  far  the  love- 
^  Tenderlynn  is  the  mildest  nook  in  Mellowshire,  and 
tt«Uo«sbire  is  the  mildest  county  in  England.  Couched 
» the  inaermost  bend  of  a  bay,  with  a  range  of  romanti- 
c*lly  tumbled  cliffs  to  the  north;  to  the  south,  the  most 
'^^t  of  sandy  beaches;  and,  behind,  the  great  woods 
^  go&tle  hills  of  Flowerdale,  receding  slowly  and  gra- 
^^J  horn  the  sea,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  placed  so  far  in- 
M  from  the  shining  brine— it  is  a  nest  in  which  the  Fairy 
V^  might  have  set  up  a  new  throne,  and  forgotten  that 
^re  was  aaiy  other  land  of  Faiery.  It  is  a  phioe  which  no 


one  can  choose  but  love;  and  like  you,  Athene,  I  love  it 
very  dearly— so  dearly,  indeed,  that  often  in  tl^e  middle 
of  the  crowded  street  it  starts  into  my  mind  like  a  sudden 
vision,  when  the  city  vanishes  into  its  own  dusky  air,  and 
for  a  brief  but  delicious  interval  I  wander  on  the  self-same 
sands  where,  yon  remember,  we  used  to  race  and  scamper, 
or  watch  the  distant  ships  as  they  melted,  like  white- winged 
pilgrim  doves,  into  the  dim  light  of  the  evening  sky. 

If  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women,  could  be  happy 
at  all,  would  you  not  thfaik  that  It  should  'he  in  beautiful 
Tenderlynn! 

'  Ahl  surely  it  should.  I  should  like  so  much  to  return 
to  the  dear  old  town!  IIow  very,  very  happy  must  Fanny 
Wyntonn  have  been  to  have  a  home  in  so  sweet  a  place.' 

Nay,  there  you  are  mistaken.  The  pretty  little  maiden 
was  quite  otherwise  than  happy— she  was,  indeed,  ex- 
tremefy  miserable.  Tou  open  your  eyes,  and  seem  to 
wonder  at  that.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Athene,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  sad  truth  so  very  wonderful  after  all. 
The  sorrow  of  the  world  Is  more  than  you  think,  or  can 
yet  know  it  to  be.  I,  knowing  the  griefs  of  men,  do  not 
wonder  at  them;  but  to  me  it  is  always  a  sad  thing  to  see 
children  so  young  as  Fanhy  liV^nitoun  so  deeply  unhappy 
as  she  was,  even  amid  the  peaceful  beauty  of  Tenderlynn. 
But  grief  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  times,  or  places.  It 
will  enter  the  heart  of  a  king  in  his  palace^  on  his  coro- 
nation-day, with  as  little  compunction  as  it  entered  the 
tender  breast  of  poor  Fanny. 

But  yon  ask  with  your  eyes  what  was  the  reason  of 
Fanny's  unhappiness?  Her  cousms  did  not  love  her. 
This  was  the  source  of  all  her  woe;  and  a  poisonous 
source  it  was.  After  that  Christmas  night,  when  the 
child  made  so  many  friends  by  her  singing,  both  Louisa 
and  Caroline  began  to  regard  her  with  an  evil  eye,  as  if 
afraid  that  the  little  Indian  would  before  long  supplant 
them  in  the  affection  and  admiration  of  the  young  gentle- 
men of  Tenderlynn.  But  any  person  looking  at  the  three 
together  would  have  had  no  fear  of  such  a  terrible  result. 
The  two  sisters  were  tall,  and  exceedingly  handsome; 
while  their  cousin  was  a  small  thin  oreatnre—the  veriest 
reed  beside  a  couple  of  great  chesnut  trees  in  full  blossom. 
Yet  these  fair  sisters  had  one  notable  defect.  They  re- 
sembled certain  Abyssinian  birds,  which,  se  far  as  shape, 
si^e,  and  plumage  are  concerned,  are  all  that  the  vainest 
of  birds,  not  excepting  the  peacock,  could  desire.  When 
you  see  or  imagine  these  splendid  creatures,  it  is  almost 
an  insult  to  be  told  that  they  are  as  tuneless  as  the  peb- 
bles of  the  KUe^  cm  which  they  perch  and  pick  at  the 
sacred  mud.  Tet  so  it  is.  It  was  just  the  same  with 
the  Welltones,  who  thus  singularly  belied  their  name— 
the  Welltones  having,  in  music,  no  tones  whatever;  while 
the  frail  and  insignificant  Fanny  jMssessed  the  purest 
soul  of  musio^whioh  is  surely  one  of  the  divhiest  gifts 
which  the  Heavenly  Powers  can  bestow  upon  mortal 
man  or  woman. 

Thus  it  came  aboat  that  Fianny  was  disliked,  hated, 
neglected,  and  so  rendered  miserable.  Being  entirely 
dependent  upon  her  cousins,  she  was  employed  about  the 
oottage;  and  she  was  compelled  to  work,  and  did  work 
with  all  the  quiet  diligence  of  a  good  servant.  Her  edu- 
cation was  entirely  neglected;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  early  training  which  she  received  in  India,  when  her 
father  and  mother  were  alive,  she  might  have  been  as 
ignorant  as  the  commonest  drudge  of  the  kitchen,  for  all 
that  her  cousina  cared.  Nor  vi  this  the  wont.  While  her 
cousins  dressed  like  fine  ladies,  attended  balls  and  parties, 
had  parties  of  their  own  in  Vale  Cottage,  the  little  slave. 
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althoagh  of  their  own  fleah  And  blood,  was  held  so  muoh 
in  the  beokgronnd,  that  at  last  she  oeaied  altogether  to 
appear  at  any  party  where  her  aelfish  mistrenea  wished 
to  ooine  oat  in  ondiipated  splendour.  So  cruelly  hard 
did  FanDy*8  position  become,  that  it  was  quite  dear  she 
was  not  only  over-worked,  but  also  under*fed.  You  may 
well  start,  Athene,  and  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  tell 
you.  But  it  is  all  too  sadly  true— true  as  the  gospel  of 
sorrow. 

For  awhile  at  first,  the  people  about  Tenderlynn,  whom 
the  Welltones  knew,  were  loud  in  their  praito  for  having 
given  their  poor  cousin  a  home.  But  the  word  komu  was 
too  sacred  a  word  to  apply  to  Yale  Cottage,  so  far  as 
Fanny  was  concerned.  To  the  happy,  the  word  home  is  a 
fall  heaven  of  joyous  recollections.  The  remembrance  of 
her  home  in  Calcutta— with  all  the  tender  blandishments  of 
a  father,  a  mother,  and  a  nurae*s  love  —only  served  to  make 
Fanny's  preseat  situation  mors  awfully  wretched.  For 
you  must  know,  Athene,  that  it  is  not  the  memoty  of 
paat  joys,  but  the  hope  and  expectation  of  future  happi- 
*  neas,  that  can  make  our  present  misery  endurable.  Neither 
mind  nor  body  can  live  on  the  memory  of  past  feasts. 
Alas!  Fanny  was  almost  destitute  of  hope.  She  seemed  to 
be  fixed  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  moor,  beside  a  dismal 
pool,  alone  with  the  demon  of  despair,  who  was  devouring 
her  heart,  and  prompting  her  soul  to  commit  an  unspeak- 
able crime.  Yet  the  poor  child,  though  neglected  by 
human  kindred,  was  not  deserted  by  the  good  angels 
which  attend  on  the  sad  soul  of  oppressed  Mid  tempted 
innocence.  It  was  well  for  Fanny  Wyntoun  that  she  had 
been  bom  of  noble  and  wise  parents.  They  taught  her  a 
great  many  good  things,  which  she  now  remembered  and 
cherished  as  the  most  precious  jewels  of  her  Indian  child- 
hood—they were  the  sole  fortune  which  her  father  and 
mother  were  able  to  leave  their  ddicate  little  girl.  One 
of  these  things— the  one  which  she  had  been  most  care- 
fully taught— was  the  habit  of  saying  her  evening  and 
morning  pnyers.  These  were  so  vety  simple  in  expres- 
sion, that  no  doubt  they  might  have  been  laughed  at  by 
the  careless  Welltones,  had  Fanny  not  taken  care  to  re- 
peat them  in  secret.  Simple  as  they  were,  however,  they 
brought  to  the  child*s  heart  great  floods  of  consolation, 
on  which  she  was  lifted  far  beyond  the  darkness  of  her 
mortal  misery.  This  was  like  a  good  little  girl;  and  as 
mamma  and  I  have  often  told  you,  Athene,  all  little 
maidens  who  remember  their  prayers  so  regularly,  as 
Fanny  did  in  her  soirow,  are  sure  to  find  comfort  and 
strength  to  do  their  wont  as  well  as  their  best  duties;  or, 
as  your  friend  the  poet  rather  curiously  says:— 

'Prayer  llghteni  and  brightens  and  mlghtens 
The  heart  and  the  mind  and  the  aool.' 

So  Fanny's  heart  was  greatly  lightened  of  its  weight  of 
grief;  her  mind  became  clearer,  so  that  she  was  able  to 
know  the  right  from  the  wrong;  and  her  pure  soul  was 
strengthened  more  and  more  to  grapple  with  her  darkest 
sufferings,  and  make  the  best  of  the  worst  in  the  spirit  of 
man's  tenderest  and  truest  Friend.  One  of  her  prayers 
was  in  verse— two  stanzas  only  of  which  I  can  remember. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  learn  it  It  is  not  so  simple 
as  the  one  which  Silvertongue,  Sphinx,  and  you  can  re- 
peat.  But  hear  it: — 

FAITH  IK  SOBHOW. 

Dear  Father  I  who  art^cver  nigh 
With  holy  hand  and  healing  breast, 

Oh\  hear  me— hear  me  while  I  ciy. 
And  send  me  patienoei  peace,  and  rest  I 


Within  the  shadow  of  my  grief 
I  wait  for  Thy  divine  relief. 

Though  blind  with  woe,  I  feel,  I  see 
That  Thou  dost  keep  Thy  promised  tiyite; 

Uj  sonl  is  r&iaed;  I  walk  with'Tbee— 
One  hand  within  the  hand  of  CSiristi 

But  Fanny  gained   some   consolation  from  anoiher 
source.    The  simple  songs  which  she  had  learned  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  lips  of  her  mother  and  her 
nurse,  often  flowed  into  her  memory,  like  voices  from  a 
distant  land  and  a  far-off  time;  and  it  was  really  wonder- 
ful how  they  soothed  her  in  her  sorrow,  as  she  wandered 
among  the  cliffs  of  Tenderlynn  bay,  or  hong  like  a 
dreaming  flower  over  the  grassy  brim  of  the  beaatifid 
Pool  Water.  Of  course,  the  poor  child  was  too  much  of  a 
drudge  to  be  allowed  many  of  these  wanderings.   When* 
ever  she  did  enjoy  them,  however,  her  position  alwujt 
seemed  for  a  time  a  little  less  dismal  tlum  the  reality. 
Many  curious  stories  are  told  about  Fanny's  wandcringi; 
and  singings  among  the  rocks,  or  in  the  woody  hoilo^ws. 
Her  voice  was  one  of  the  most  melodious  that  ever  was 
heard  in  the  dells  of  Tenderlynn;  and  in  the  twilight, 
when  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  overhanging  the 
slumbering  gulfs  of  the  bay,  chanting  some  weird  Indian 
airs,  the  more  superstitious  of  the  boatmen  and  sailora 
mistook  her  for  a  mermaid.    In  truth,  she  was  knowo 
in  the  village  as  the  Nightingale,  the  Mermaid,  and  the 
singing  Ghost— the  last  name  being  applied  to  her  in  de* 
rision  by  her  tuneless  cousins.    I  remember  well^^-  But 
what  is  this?    Is  Athene  actually  asleep? 

*  No;  I  am  wide  awake.  1  was  only  thinking  how  fia^ 
it  must  have  been  to  hear  so  sweet  and  sad  a  nightingale 
singing  in  the  dark  wood.' 

1  have  heard  her  singing  in  a  much  pleasanter  position 
but  not  as  Fanny  Wyntoun— where,  instead  of  trees  «ai 
seas,  she  had  thousands  of  human  ears  to  drink  in  hd 
miraculous  strains. 

'  Not  as  Fanny  Wyntoun!  What,  then,  was  her  name 
and  where  was  it  you  heard  her? ' 

I  shall  come  to  that  presently.  But  mark,  first,  whs 
occurred  to  ^anny  during  her  last  twilight  aong  on  Ten 
derljnn  cliffs.  This  is  the  turning  point  in  the  littl 
Indian's  career;  and  ought  to  be  interesting,  if  I  can  do  i 
justice.  It  was  on  a  delightful  evening,  about  tiie  eo 
of  August,  that  the  neglected  little  (mild  had  slippe 
quietly  from  Yale  Cottajte,  and  took  a  roondabont  wa 
to  her  own  i>eculiar  seat  among  the  rocks,  which  nc 
bears  the  name  of  *  The  Mermaid's  Cliff.'  Tho  snirit  < 
the  girl  was  exceedingly  sad;  for,  on  that  particular  daj 
the  heartless  Welltones  had  used  her  with  unusual  bars 
ness.  More  keenly  than  ever  did  she  feel  the  misery  ( 
her  dependent  condition;  and,  as  she  sat  on  the  bare  roc 
in  silence,  she  looked  across  the  sea  with  a  sad,  ecan 
face,  as  if  in  search  of  something  she  could  not  diacove 
Her  memory  was  busv  with  the  past.  In  the  dark,  dee] 
yet  waveless  agony  oi  her  mind,  her  early  home,  by  U 
mighty  Indian  stream,  was  the  only  human  viaion  tbi 
relieved  her  moods  of  awful  abstraction.  Uer  soul  wi 
clothed  in  the  blackest  shadows  of  melancholy;  and  eve 
in  spite  of  her  infantile  faith,  she  was  on  that  night  i 
near  the  edge  of  despair  as  dT  the  dark  oily  aea  at  h* 
feet.  Indeed,  for  a  moment,  in  the  mental  perplexity 
the  child,  the  two  seemed  to  be  only  one  perilous,  bear 
piercing  edge.  It  Was  a  fearful  situation  for  so  youi 
and  so  sad  a  heart. 

Bat  the  darker  moods  of  youth  seldom  continue  loi 
at  a  time;  and  so,  after  awhile,  the  clouds  of  mehuicho 
which  overhung  Fanny's  mind  began  to  shake  and  mov 
as  if  blown  by  a  wind;  and  then  they  turned  and  twiste 
and  showed  little  rifts  and  gaps,  through  whioh  she  cang 
occasional  glimpses  of  white  light— a  vacant  star  or  t« 
and  something  like  a  silver  skiff  sailing  in  a  sea  of  steat 
blue,  carrying  a  beautiful  rotmd  shadow,  like  a  prophc 
in  the  mouth  of  a  prophet,  the  fulfilment  of  which  wou 
flood  the  land  and  the  sea  with  lights 

So  Fanny  grew  less  sad;  and  it  was  not  long  before  s 
be^an  to  warble,  in  a  soft  irregular  undertone,  stray  nol 
of  some  strange  melody.  By-and*by  her  voice  swell 
lareer  and  brtrnder,  like  light  spreading  from  a  oenti 
and  the  liqueous  tones  seemed  to  break  like  waves  up 
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Uw  diffa,  bot  float  like  enehaniment  over  the  misty  sea.  It 
vu  aa  Indian  soDg»  which  she  and  her  none  used  to  siog 
together— the  one  leading  and  the  other  replying^ite 
nuM  belD| '  The  Wind's  reply  to  the  Stream.'  Jnst  as 
ifae  Lad  finiabed  her  part  of  the  song,  she  almost  fell  into 
the  set  with  tenror  to  hear  a  clear  mellow  voice  sing  the 
identicsl  answer  whidi  her  nurse  was  accustomed  to  make 
ia  the  happy  dhjs  of  childhood  I  She  started  to  her  feet 
and  pMnd  into  the  waves,  for  it  was  fiom  the  sea  that  the 
Toics  las  sounding.  Trae  to  the  character  of  the  music, 
the  Toiee  now  rolled  oat  the  windy  melody  as  if  it  would 
ibake  ihe  sleeky  brine  into  bearded  billows,  and  toss  the 
ihipi  from  their  anchors^  and  then  it  would  pause  and 
SUMO,  as  if  wearied  by  its  lone  wrestle  with  the  deep; 
but,  eontinning  fitfolly  to  writhe  and  sigh,  it  illusiTely 
pasted  away  into  the  cool  vacancies  of  the  north. 

To  Faony*s  mind,  so  apt  a  reply  to  her  song  seemed 
a  moat  wonderful  thing,  and  was  for  a  time  altogether 
Uyoad  her  comprehension.  Although  more  masculine 
in  itfl  higher  tones,  she  imagined  that  the  voice  sounded 
sMDedmes  marvellously  like  that  of  her  Indian  nurse.  'At 
length  she  heard  the  plash  of  oars,  as  if  approaching  the 
tbon,  slightly  to  the  left  of  where  she  stood  above;  then 
ihe  caught  sight  of  a  boat,  containing  two  figures-~one 
at  the  oai*— the  other,  mui&ed  like  a  woman,  sitting  at  the 
bdm;~at  which  the  half-frenzied  child  descended  the 
rocb  to  meet  the  skiff,  with  the  strange  fancy  in  her 
bcart  that  she  was  about  to  meet  an  old  friend. 

As  the  reached  the  shore,  the  figures  had  landed;  and 

sht  at  once  pereeived  they  were  only  a  couple  of  strangers 

-a  ladj  and  gentleman— who  had  been  out  in  the  bay, 

to  eojoj  the  eool  beauty  of  the  evening.    Tet  although 

thej  were  utterly  unknown  to  Fanny,  as  well  as  she  to 

tW,  they  were  both  so  kindly,  and  so  remarkably 

^Rvd,  that  they  conte,ved  to  extract  the  child's  history 

^  her  in  a  twinkling,  which  she  related  without  the 

^^Btkii  hesitation.    Their  actual  reason  for  landing  at 

^  particular  point  of  the  bay  was,  if  possible,  to  dis- 

cot«  the  owner  of  the  voice  on  the  diffs,  to  which  the 

Safleman  had  so  promptlv  replied.    He  seemed  to  bo 

f^«etlv  soqualntea  with  the  music;  and,  indeed,  with  all 

hndi  off  music;  and  he  profened  himself  both  delighted 

ud  aitoQished  to  hear  one  of  his  favourite  melodies 

"ppamtly  song  to  him  out  of  the  clouds.    The  lady  and 

geatleman  took  an  immense  liking  for  Fanny— as  all 

^ind'hearted  sensible  persons  would  have  done.    Both 

*pQlu  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  their  own  child;  and,  very 

GatoraUy  I  think,  it  came  about  that  Fanny  conceived  a 

Bost  confiding  regard  for  them.    So,  at  last,  the  gentle* 

aao  aaked  her  suddenly  if  she  would  like  to  go  with 

thea  to  liondon.    She  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the 

<r)estion,  and  took  some  time  to  recover  herself.    Even 

tbea  she  hesitated,  notwithstanding  the  lady's  kindly 

P^Roaaons.     But  thc^  did  not  press   her  to  answer 

^uUy—they  would  wait  till  to-morrow,  when  they  would 

nU  at  Yale  Cottage,  and  discuss  the  question  with  her 

OMains,  whom  they  appeared  to  have  every  hope  of  con- 

vioemg  of  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  the  scheme. 

that  night,  Fanny  was  a  little  later  than  usual  in  going 
^e;  and  her  already  brimming  cup  of  misery  was  made 
toomfiow,  by  tiie  ill-tempered  abuse  of  the  Welltones — 
one  of  whom,  in  her  evil  ]>assion,  struck  the  thin  reed  of 
a  girl,  BuUdttg  her  stagger  tiU  she  fell,  and  almost  break- 
ing her  heart. 

That  night,  Fanny  did  not  forget  to  breathe  her  simple 
pnyer,  after  which  she  went  to  bed;  and  dreamed  that 
the  Kmg  and  Queen  were  coming  to  visit  her. 

Next  day,  it  tunied  out  precisely  as  the  sea-sent  stran- 
Sn  had  foretold.  The  WeUtones  parted  with  their  little 
^fKma.  with  not  a  single  feeling  of  regret.  I  am  really 
tthamed,  Athene,  to  tell  you  the  troth  this  time;  but  the 
^nUi  of  the  matter  is,  that  these  hard*hearted  women 
J^  ^ad  to  get  (Hxit  of  their  last  Indian  present,  merely 
B^CMue  tiiey  could  not  eat  it,  or  exhibit  it  at  Mellowshire 
«|^ty  ball,  in  the  shape  of  some  splendid  feather,  or  as 
an^ofmioelesslace. 

£yo  «y«  after  this,  Fanny  Wyntoun  took  leave  of 
|eaderljnD,  and,  with  her  new  friends,  soon  arrived  in 
*^^daii;  where  ihe  was  taught  the  principles  of  music, 
JJ|d  the  principles  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  real 
Uimtiaa  lady. 


Chaptbb  in. 
dlTDEEEIiLA.  THE  SINGER. 

Are  you  a  good  jumper,  Athene? 

'  Only  middling.  I  don't  think  I  could  leap  over  Farmer 
Boulton's  little  mill-stream.  Fred  Escombe  can  fly  over 
it  like  a  wild  deer.  And,  besides,  though  he  was  to  fall 
into  the  water,  Katie  Hasley,  the  dairymaid,  says  that 
Freddy  is  such  a  duck  of  a  boy  he  would  be  sure  to  swim.' 

Indeed!  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  Fred  Esoombe 
has  no  downy  feathers  to  bear  him  up,  although  I  am 
quite  certain  that  he  is  sometimes  a  little  goose.  Neither 
has  he  web  feet,  which  are  the  great  duck  propellers.  I 
remember,  at  least,  before  he  began  to  wear  shoes,  that 
his  toes  appeared  to  be  distinctlv  separate,  just  like  the 
toes  of  Silvertongue.  Perhaps,  however,  the  webs  began 
to  grow  upon  him;  and  being  ashamed,  he  put  on  shoes 
to  hide  his  relationship  to  the  ducks.  People,  you  know, 
often  wear  boots  and  shoes  for  other  than  mere  reasons 
of  comfort.  But,  about  jumping— do  you  think  that  you 
could  leap  over  a  mill-stream  eight  years  wide? 

'  That  would  be  a  funny  jump!     Who  could  do  that?' 

Well,  you  could  do  it,  with  a  little  help  from  your 
memory.    How  old  are  you  just  now  ? 

*  Bight  years,  next  April.' 

That  is  the  very  wideness  of  the  mill-stream  I  was 
talking  about.  Now,  suppose  other  eight  years  were  come 
and  gone,  how  old  would  you  be  then? 

*  About  sixteen.' 

Quite  right.  Ah!  then  will  come  the  golden  age. 
Should  you  live,  you  wUl  then  be  a  tall  girl. 

*  I  shall  be  as  big  as  Helen  Escombe,  who  is  going  up 
to  London  next  week  to  live  for  three  months.  Shall  1 
go  to  London,  too,  when  1  am  Helen's  age?' 

Perhaps  you  may.  But  I  see  that  you  can  jump  over  a 
gap  of  eight  years  pretty  well.  That  is  just  what  I  desired. 

*  Why  did  you  wish  me  to  look  so  far  forward?' 
You  shall  see. 

It  was  about  eight  years  after  Fanny  Wyntoun  bade 
farewell  to  the  beautiful  viUaffe  of  Teoderlynn,  along 
with  her  new  friends,  Philip  Bhondo  and  his  lady-wife. 
Such  were  the  names  of  the  strangers.  Now,  this  Philip 
Bhondo  was  a  celebrated  musician.  He  coiUd.not  only 
make  music,  but  he  could  also  sing  it,  and  perform  it  on 
more  instruments  than  one.  The  flute,  the  violin,  and 
the  organ  were  his  favourite  instruments;  but  nothing  de- 
lighted him  mo^  than  to  take  command  of  a  host  of  per- 
formers— whom,  with  t^e  aid  of  a  little  silver  baton,  with 
a  jewel  in  each  end,  he  led  to  many  a  splendid  triumph. 
At  that  time,  there  lived  not  his  equal  in  England. 

He  was  also  very  dever  in  ludging  whether  any  par- 
ticular voice  was  capable  of  being  trained  to  do  great 
things.  Thb  was  the  reason  that,  from  the  boat  in  the 
gloom  of  the  sea,  he  was  able  to  detect,  in  the  voice  of 
the  little  mermaid,  the  spirit  of  one  who  could  be  little 
less  than  a  wonder.  Tou  see,  then,  why  Philip  Bhondo 
was  so  eager  to  take  Fanny  Wyntoun  with  him  to  Lon- 
don. Both  he  and  his  wife  (who  was  one  of  the  very 
best  of  wives)  determined  to  act  as  if  the  helpless  girl 
were  their  own  child—a  resolve  which,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
they  carried  out  in  the  kindest  and  most  liberal  manner. 
Nothing  that  could  be  done  was  left  undone  to  perfect 
Fanny  in  every  accomplishment  that  becomes  a  lady. 
But  tiie  good  musician  took  especial  delight  in  training 
into  full  blossom  the  musical  genius  of  the  littie  Indian. 
Ho,  at  tile  end  of  eight  years,  when  Fanny  had  reached 
her  twentieth  summer,,  she  was  as  good,  and  as  hand- 
some, and  as  accomplished  a  lady  as  any  good,  handsome, 
and  aooompUshed  gentleman  could  desire  to  set  eyes  on, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  an  opera-glass.  Fanny  had 
a  style  of  beauty  which  the  minute  inspection  m  the 
strongest  glass  could  not  lessen. 

You  may  well  imagine  that  it  was  not  long  before  the 
tongue  of  Rumour  b^an  to  wsg  on  the  subject  of  Fanny's 
musical  powers;  and  also  about  her  origiu'-what  she  was, 
and  whence  she  came.  As  the  time  approached  when  her 
genius  was  to  be  tested  before  one  ot  the  shrewdest  and 
most  critical  audiences  in  the  kingdom,  the  tongue  of 
Bumour  was  completely  blistered,  from  the  point  to  the 
very  root,  by  the  tremendous  work  it  had  to  perform  in 
gossiping  to  the  great  long  ears  of  the  Public— which  it 
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is  awfully  difiicalt,  if  not  impossible,  to  satisfy.    What 
idle  people  are  capable  of  devouring,  in  the  matter  of 

fepper- and -mustard  reports,  is  altogether  marvellous! 
verily  believe  that  the  ears  of  Gossip  are  as  deep  as 
the  Black  Qentleman's  di6e-box,  which  is  reputed  to  have 
begun,  long  before  the  invention  of  Lucifer- matches,  to 
devour  the  fortunes  of  gamblers,  liars,  and  backbiters; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  is  currently  reported  to  be  even 
yet  about  twenty  million  miles  deeper  than  the  bottomless 
pit  of  Macbetfi's  witches,  in  the  dismal  dells  of  Acheron. 

What  Kumour  did  invent  about  the  new  *  star  ^  who 
was  about  to  burst  upon  the  world  with  twenty-comet 
brilliancy, — it  makes  me  laugh  every  time  I  think  of  it. 
One  story  represented  the  unknown  fanny  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Italian  noble,  whose  fortune  went  to  the  dogs 
only  three  days  before  himself—his  only  ch^ld  being  thus 
left  in  beggary,  and  compelled  to  sing  for  a  living.  This 
story  was  a  favourite  among  Italian  refugees  in  London, 
who  were  at  that  time  extremely  fond  of  upholding  their 
country  as  the  mother  of  every  excellent  thing  except  free- 
dom— a  statement  which  was,  of  course,  an  entire  mis- 
take, freedom  her  own  divine  self  bein^  everywhere  the 
mother  of  all  excellence;  thus  showing  that  the  virtues  of 
which  the  poor  refugees  boasted  must  have  been  second- 
handed  ones  after  all — Italian  shadows  of  English  realities. 

In  reply  to  this  story  of  Italian  Kumour,  English  Ru- 
mour was  wont  to  wink  knowingly,  and  exclaim—*! 
know  better.  I  know  as  well  as  yott  the  difference 
between  vermicelli  and  silk- worms,  or  Pope's-eye  steak 
and  Bull-beef.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  and  you 
may  rely  upon  itl— One  evening,  a  few  years  ago,  as  a 
great  £nglish  tenor  singer — you  know  whom  I  mean— was 

{)a8sing  along  the  street  from  the  theatre,  about  half-way 
lome,  he  heard  a  tiny  voice  mewling  in  the  gutter,  as 
if  engaged  in  some  discussion  with  Death.  Scanning 
the  object  closely^  yet  cautiously,  he  found  a  little  cherub 
of  a  child,  wrapped  in  a  yard  of  blanket.  Now,  the 
great  Tenor's  heart  was  more  than  usually  tender,  for 
the  gods  had  been  propitious  to  him  that  evening;  so, 
he  took  the  helpless  creature  home  to  his  grandmother, 
who,  on  seeing  the  contents  of  the  blanket  carefully  un- 
roUed,  shouted— "Saints!"  and  *' Bless  my  twenty-five 
wits!  what  a  lovely  child!"  concluding  with  the  stem 
expression— ** The  heartless  slut!"  meaning  the  person 
who,  in  the  face  of  all  the  stars,  had  dared  to  desert  her 
own  flesh  and  blood  so  heartlessly  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.  But  the  old  dame  gave  the  child  bread  and  milk; 
and,  when  it  grew  old  enough,  the  great  Tenor  gave  it 
teaching— reading,  writing,  and  music— what  yott  will; 
so,  between  them  both,  hero  is  a  singer  come  with  news 
from  heaven,  to  shame  the  beldame  Falsehood  from  the 
world,  and  make  us  saints! ' 

Were  not  these  pretty  forgeries,  Athene?  The  making 
of  the  moon  out  of  green  cheese  is  nothing  to  them. 

But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear^  there  was  a  very 
great  interest  indeed  taken  in  the  new  prima  donna, 
whose  name  was  at  last  published  as  Cinderella.  So  ab- 
solute a  change  from  Fanny  Wyntoun  may  surprise  you^ 
Athene;  but,  at  that  time,  it  was  quite  customary  for 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  adopt  professional  names, 
which  was  done  from  the  most  honourable  of  motives. 

By  good  ohanoe,  I  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the 
time;  and,  more  fortunate  still,  had  the  remarkably  good 
luck  to  procure  a  plftoe  in  the  stalls.  The  night  at  leneth 
arrived,  and  I  declare  to  you,  Athene— and  to  you,  ^o, 
Mother  of  Immortals— that  I  never  did  behold  such  a 
tremendous  theatrical  siege.  I  wonder  to  this  day  why 
the  people  escaped  being  completely  pounded  into  human 
jelly,  by  the  rush  on  rush  that  was  made  towards 
the  theatre— the  largest,  by-the-by,  which  the  city  yet 
poaseased*  They  did  escape,  however;  and,  when  the 
house  was  rather  inconveniently  crammed,  it  presented 
a  spectacle  of  splendour  which  would  have  made  the 
French  fashionable  world,  oven  under  the  beautiful  Em- 
press Qrendoleen,  turn  up  the  whites  of  its  supercerulean 
eyes  in  a  sort  of  millenarian  eostaoy.  It  would,  I  assure 
you.  Take  the  two  most  celebrated  books  of  modern 
timei — **The  London  Directory*'  and  "Burke's  British 
Peerage*'~and  pick  the  best  names  from  both,  and  you 
will  be  quite  certain  of  having  the  cream  of  that  famous 
audience.  There  were  three  dukes,  and  their  enthxuiastio 


duchesses,  who  travelled  two  hundred  miles  to  be  present 
at  Cinderella's  first  opera.  If  that  does  not  convince  you 
of  the  immense  sensation  which  was  then  produced  in 
London— taayi  even  in  £ngland-^I  have  only  to  finish  yon 
off  by  stating  that  the  very  Mayor  of  Tenderlynn,  with 
four  of  his  aldermen,  and  one  or  two  other  people,  not 
worth  naming  just  yet^all  came  to  London  with  as  much 
fervour  as  certain  famous  pilgritns  used  to  trudge  to  the 
shrine  of  Canterbury  I 

I  am  perfectly  afraid,  Athene,  to  describe  to  you  the 
character  of  the  performance.  The  opera  was  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  Cinderella's  truest  friend,  Philip 
Khondo^  who  sat  that  evening  on  the  orchestral  throne, 
wielding  the  little  sceptre  with  the  jewel  in  etch  end. 
Never  before,  I  believe,  did  that  little  instrument  spaikle 
and  flash  with  such  imperial  radiance,  grace,  and  mteUi- 
gence.  It  actually  seemed  to  move  of  its  owti  accord,  hko 
the  staff  of  a  prophet  transformed  into  a  living  serpent, 
for  the  sheer  purpose  of  confounding  all  disbelievers  in 
the  musically  divine  supremacy  of  Cinderella.  If  there 
was  really  any  truth  in  this  idea,  it  was  perfectly  snc- 
ccflsfid.  Mr.  Bhondo's  work  was  declared  by  the  Timei,  the 
AthenoBumf  and  other  musical  authorities,  to  be  the  most 
delicious  piece  of  operatic  composition' which  had  been 

f>roduced  for  fifty  years;  and  the  new  prima  donna  was 
auded  as  being  the  greatest  that  had  ever  appeared  in 
England.  The  latter  criticism  was  at  least  emphatically 
true.  I  will  not,  because  I  cannot,  describe  my  own 
sensations  under  the  spell  of  Cinderella.  I  shall  merely 
mention  that  it  made  knightly  warriors  forget  their  stars 
and  garters,  and  duchesses  forget  theit  cones  of  gold  and 
coronets  of  gems— a  couple  of  the  most  marvellous  things 
which  have  occurred  since  the  institution  of  Rascaldom  in 
England  by  Sir  Mordred,  King  Arthur's  wicked  nephew 
—of  whom  I  read  to  you  only  the  other  evening,  in  Mr. 
Tennyson's  goldeh  '  Idylls;'  which  ought  to  be  recom- 
mended to  aU  saints  worthy  of  the  name. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece^  there  burst  forth  such 
an  awful  series  of  bravos  and  cheers  as  make  these  feeble 
words  of  mine  the  most  beggarly  rags  of  English.  It  was 
three  thousand  shouting  like  one.  Never  was  the  blssiug 
word  *  triumphant '  more  properly  applied  to  any  musi- 
cal performance  than  to  Cinderella's  *  first  appearance.' 

But  now,  Athene,  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of 
the  evening  remains  to  be  told;  and  I  have  purposely 
avoided  earlier  mention  of  it,^in  order  that  you  might  see 
it  when  the  dust  of  applause  has  cleared  away.  Near  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  part  of  the  opera,  irhen  Cin- 
derella—who represented  the  character  of  a  neglected  and 
cruelly-oppressed  maiden— had  reached  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  and  heart-melting  passages  in  the  piece,  the 
whole  audienco  became  completely  fascinated  and  spell- 
bound under  the  liquid  expression  of  her  melodious  woe. 
I  never  beheld  so  many  people  whoso  very  existence 
appeared  so  visibly  to  hang  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
singer's  voice.  It  put  me  in  ndnd  of  a  huge  ship,  full  of 
people,  carried  up  a  great  swell  of  the  sea,  and  suspended 
for  a  brief  space— a  space  in  which  time  seems,  in  the 
agony  of  the  imagination,  tp  stretch  into  eternity*  At 
this  breathless  juncture,  several  sUdden  but  haU- smo- 
thered cries  of  pain  rose  from  the  middle  of  tho  pit,  and 
were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  theatre.  Being  in  the 
stalls,  I  distinctly  heard  the  name  *  Fanny  Wyntoun' 
gasped  out  several  times,  by  the  person  or  persons  whose 
involuntary  exclamation  had  disturbed  and  somewhat 
angered  the  rapt  audience.  At  that  time,  I  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  Fanny  Wyntoun,  not  even  the  name;  and  I 
was  therefore  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  expressions.  That  part  of  the  opera  immediately 
afterwards  came  to  an  end,  and  before  the  ringing  cheers 
had  entirely  died  away,  I  observed  that  one  kdy  in  the 

1>it  had  fainted,  and  was  carried  out,  attended  by  another 
ady  and  one  gentleman,  both  of  whom  were  ghasUy  white. 
I  at  once  concluded  thall  it  must  hate  b^n  one  or  all 
of  that  party  of  three  who  had  uttered  the  painful  cries. 
This  guess  was  perfectly  correct;  but  I  did  not  learn  the 
fact  till  several  yean  after,  when  I  was  tdd  the  whole  of 
this  curious  story. 

Now,  who  do  you  think  these  three  were— who,  of  all 
that  vast  assemUy,  appeared  to  be  the  only  persons  who 
knew  the  private'  name  of  Fanny,  and  who  seemed  also 
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i  hi  peculiirlj  affected  by  her  singing?    Gatt  yoa  not 
ssi,  itbesfl  7 

'  '.Vt;  i  asmi  think  who  they  oonld  be.' 
Well,  they  vera  neither  more  nor  lesa  than  Fanny 
TjLtona's  croel-hMurted  consios,  the  Welltones,  all  the 
mmTenderljnn.  'What  do  yoa  think  of  that,  my 
pri?  Wua't  it  very  like  a  judgment  on  the  foolish 
fill!  Ibe  gentloman  who  accompanied  them  was  the 
kM  of  Inline,  she  who  had  tainted.  About  three 
w»  ilteT  Fanny  had  Taoished  from  Tenderly nn,  this 
f&t  Ming  beUe—finding  it  impossible  to  catch  the 
rsji  or  the  banker,  at  both  of  whom  she  had  set  her  cap 
-T4  o&mpelled  at  length  to  sacrifice  herself  npon  John 
Ail"]]?,  i  jolly  master-batcher  of  the  village,  who,  in 
psiiKii  wife,  had  so  thriven  in  the  world,  that  he  was 
£^;  an  &I iermsn,  and  was  able,  therefore,  to  accompany 
b  x.2^  friend  the  mayor,  to  see  and  hear  the  mys- 
idi:^  Cmderelia.  John  AsliTille  was  kind  enough  to 
ink  hk  wife's  still  onmarried  sister,  Louisa,  to  bear 
isimy^^*aj  to  London.  Of  course,  all  thought  of  Fanny 
bil  Tiniahed  from  their  minds.  She  might  have  been 
id  fuT  aught  they  knew,  or  seemed  to  care.  When, 
^fofp,  they  discovered  in  the  f  nil-blown  rose  of  woman- 
E<  wlch  Cinderella  did  now  most  truly  appear,  the 
i:  icrrUiJeas  bud  that  they  had  so  ruthlessly  thrust 
^  tb.ir  door,  they  felt  as  if  they  were  suddenly  con- 
K)^  by  an  svenging  angel.  The  discovery  of  their 
^vi^xged  bat  now  triumphant  cousin  struck  them 
►Kf  i&rt  liJce  a  sword  of  lightning. 
^  v:nt  back  to  Tendorlynn  a  sadder  couple  than 
I^U  ixrme  to  London;  and  I  think  that  their  wisdom, 
kyossl/ghtly  increased. 

^>^  Uie  first  night  of  her  appearance,  Cinderella 
1^^  <li  the  rage.  There  never  was  a  singer  like 
^A  The  very  waUs  of  London  seemed  to  blossom 
*y*i  name  of  Ginderella.  Her  name  was  in  every- 
^sKatb,  and  her  image  was  in  everybody's  heart. 
v.nc?  fellows  all  fell  in  love  with  Cmderella.  It  was 
^^&r  a  truth  that  one  or  two  actually  went  mad 
p-xf '4  the  great  and  the  beautiful  prima  dozma;  and 
i^It  from  good  aathority  that,  before  she  was  six 
^!^  before  the  public,  ahe  had  received  six  offers  of 
^".S^^Qoe  of  them  from  a  duke!  1  do  not  wonder 
^'•^ifl-it  was  the  natural  homage  which  beauty, 
^''%  and  greatnesB,  oombined  in  a  youthful  maiden, 
Jtif*]!  to  command. 

^<  ^' i^erella,  withoat  being  insensible  to  the  genuine 
^''^  they  implied,  resisted  all  such  advancements, 
6-  ■Ut€Ter  quarter  they  came.  So,  for  two  years, 
t  ^^m'^i  a  most  successful  career,  visiting  the  prin* 
klcdAhand  Continental  dtlesi  always  accompanied 
•^r  aecompUshed  master  and  benefactor,  Philip 
'^H  *ho,  being  otherwise  independent,  followed 
P**-  pnpil,  through  pure  love  of  the  divine  art,  and, 
^€7  ihe  went,  gmoothing  her  way  in  matters  of 
^ios'na necessarily  ignorant. 


Chakter  rvr. 

OLD  FBIENDS  AND  KEW  T1E3. 


■£f!  »inkl  wink!    Why,  Athene,  you  are  almost 
jf-  Just  keep  up  for  two  minutes  more,  and  I  shall 
«;  tb*  rest  of  the  story  as  short  as  littie  Typoo's  tail. 
St  -uy,  yoa  shall  finish  it  yourself.   You  observe  this 
^'4  an  old  T^iflMs  newspaper  for  December  21, 184-. 
*^*  the  first  column,  and  read  what  yoa  see  at  the 
■*^«f'-«edwilhapeii. 
^ ■-  ti.at'5  about  marriages  I' 
till  whose  ia  the  one  you  see  marked  ? 
^*y^l  homh!  mamma,  it  is  CindereUa'sI    Here 

"•  ti«  Sd  iaat.  at  8t.  John's  Church,  City,  by  the  Very 
*";«:  Jewel,  aubted  by  the  Eev.  D.  L.  Ashley,  Edwin 
r  ^<*<Io,  Under -Secretary  to  the  Governor-General  of 
•^  »ti  'jtHj  lOB  of  Fhflip  Bbondo,  the  composer,  to  Cln- 
"*  **^7  Hoae^  oiOy  snrvtving  child  of  the  late  Patrick 
-  "^  ^<  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service,  Bengal." 

•Ut  Bot  atiafsetoty?    You  still  appear  to  be  some- 

*'P^  Han^  then,  iM  a  tMUw^raph  in  the  Morning 

''  ^^^7  the  same  date  ms  the  Times*  announcement. 


which  I  think  wiU  effectually  resolve  the  apparent  riddle 
of  the  marriage.   Just  allow  me  to  read  it:— 

*  Marriage  or  Cinderella.— The  marriage  of  our  greatest 
prima  donna  with  the  son  of  our  greatest  composer  Is,  in 
inany  respects,  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  present 
season.  As  our  readers  are  already  weU  acquainted  with  the 
English  part  of  Cinderella's  biography,  which  is  altogether  unique 
in  its  pathos  and  its  triumph,  we  refrain  at  present  from  making 
special  reference  to  it.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that,  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  Mr.  Patrick  Wyntoim,  (Snderella  was  sent 
home  to  England,  at  a  very  tender  age,  to  the  care  of  two  neat 
relatives.  That  she  brought  with  her  almost  nothing  for  her 
future  maintenance  is  a  fact  also  quite  patent  to  the  public; 
but  the  reason  of  It  has  hitherto  remained  a  mystery.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  true  explanation.  Before  he  died, 
Mr.  Wyntoun  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  involving  property  to 
the  value  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  case 
was  an  exceedingly  protracted  one,  and  promised  to  rival  some 
of  our  more  famous  ClUncery  suits.  So  much  money  did  Mr. 
Wyntoun  spend  in  seeking  justice,  that  when  his  sudden  death 
occurred  he  was  nearly  penniless.  His  daughter,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  sent  to  England.  By  good  fortune,  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Rhondo  to  complete  the  arrangements  for 
Mlfls  Wyntoun's  departure  from  Calcutta— a  duty  which  he  dis- 
chaiged  with  sUch  effect  and  delicacy,  as  to  secure  many  addi- 
tional comforts  for  the  child  during  her  tedious  voyage.  Mr. 
Rhondo,  we  believe,  has  been  In  England  at  least  once  since  that 
period;  but  it  Was  at  a  time  when  he  could  know  nothing  of  the 

miserable  condition  of  Cinderella  at  the  village  of  T .    His 

last  absence  in  India  has  been  the  longest;  and  he  was  thus 
only  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  his  father  had  picked 
up  bis  former  acquaintance,  about  six  months  before  her  debt^ 

on  the  stage  of  • Theatre.    He  returned  to  England  in  time 

to  witness  the  triumphant  reception  of  Cinderella.  There  were 
two  special  features  about  Mr.  Rhondo's  return  which  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  recoxtUng  In  conclusion,  fls  brought  the 
gratifying  news  that  Mr.  Wyntoun's  law-suit— having  been  con- 
tinued by  two  Calotttta  merchants,  close  friends  of  the  deceased 
— had  resulted  in  favour  of  Cinderella — whic^,  it  was  surmised, 
would  be  as  good  as  seventy  thousand  pounds  to  her,  after  the 
payment  of  all  expenses.  But,  besides  bringing  this  news,  Mr. 
Rhondo  had  actually  brought  Cinderella's  Hindoo  nurse.  Faith- 
ful and  tender-hearted  Aldee  had  never  forgotten  the  child  whom 
she  had  suckled  and  tended  from  its  birth  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  She  watched  with  eager  interest  the  course  of  her 
late  master's  law-suit;  and  when  it  was  finished  in  favour  of  his 
surviving  daughter,  and  knew  that  Mr.  Rhondo  was  about  to 
return  to  England,  she  besought  him  with  such  irreaiitible 
pathos  to  take  her  to  see  her  dear  EngUsh  child,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  accede  to  her  passionate  desire.  We  believe  that 
Aldee  suffered  greatly  on  the  voyage;  and  we  have  been  told 
that  the  meeting  between  the  two  long  separated  friends  was 
one  of  the  most  Indescribably  melting  scenes  that  was  ever 
witnessed  by  human  eyes. 

Our  task  is  done.  The  reader  can  easily  imagine  the  beginning 
of  that  mutual  attachment  between  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Rhondo  and 
Cinderella,  whose  happy  consummation  took  place  only  two 
days  ago. 

If  anything  could  possibly  be  imagined  to  sadden  the  bridal 
ceremony,  it  would  perhaps  be  the  absence  of  Aldee.  This  most 
loyal  and  affectionate  creature  only  surrived  her  arrival  in 
England  about  six  months.  Bat,  knowing  that  her  child  was 
sale,  the  Hindoo  nttrse  died  happy,  trusting  in  the  merciful 
Father  of  all  living,  whom  she  bad  been  taUght  to  worship  by 
tho  parents  of  Cinderella,  in  happy  days  long  ago  on  the  banks 
of  her  Indian  stream.' 


EPILOGUE. 

Aarrotor.— Come  now,  both  of  yoa,  tell  me  whether 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  fortunes  of  Cinderella?  Were 
they  too  great  or  too  small-^too  esiily  woo  or  tardy  in 
coming? 

House- Mother. —It  is  my  opinion  that  the  end  is  al- 
together satisfactory)  but  you  were  rather  tedious  in 
arriving  at  it.  I  do  not  think  that  Cinderella's  fortunes 
were  a  bit  too  great— nothing  being  too  great  for  one  so 
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sensible,  pationt,  and  ^ood.  Cinderella,  like  all  of  her 
superior  genius,  was  evidently  greater  than  anj  possible 
fortune.  Besides,  to  such  persons,  fortune  comes  neither 
too  soon  nor  too  late — coming,  as  it  generally  must,  as 
the- rigid  consequence  of  severe  and  patient  though  active 
endurance,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  black  and  as  fiery 
a  sweat  as  any  African  slave  ever  pouzed  from  his  man- 
acled  soul  anci  body. 

Athene,^It  was  vsry  neat  of  young  Mr.  Bhondo  to 
bring  home  news  of  the  Indian  fortune.  And  then  to 
think  that  he  shoidd  fetch  dear  old  Aldee  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges;  and  then  marry  Cinderella,  whom 
he  had  met  so  many  years  before !  It  was  very  neat. 
But  it  is  a  fine  story.  I  should  like  to  hear  CindereUa  in 
one  of  her  favourite  operas.  But  does  she  sing  at  all  now? 

iVarrolor.— Not  very  often;  and,  whqn  she  does  sing, 
it  is  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  for  her  own 
good.  She  is  one  of  the  most  charitable  women  in  Eng- 
land. Only  think  of  her  having  privately  saved  Louisa 
Welltone,  one  of  her  bitter  cousins,  from  actual  beggary. 
Louisa  married  a  oommercial*traveller,  who  took  her  to 
the  south  of  England,  where  they  lived  comfortably 
enough  for  some  tune.  But  Jack  Highway  seemed  to  oe 
constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  steam-engine.  He 
was  always  drinking,  but  never  satisfied;  alwavs  steuning, 
but  never  advancing  his  own  fortunes;  till  at  last  he  came 
into  horrible  collision  with  another  Jack  Highway,  and, 
after  a  frightful  attempt  to  tear  each  otiier*s  wheels  off, 
burst  each  other's  boilers,  and  do  a  hundred  other  tcorible 
things,  they  tumbled  over  an  embankment  into  a  deep 
ditcn,  where  they  were  found  next  morning,  fastened  to 
each  other  with  the  hooks  of  death*  their  mouths  over- 
flowing with  congenial  mud.  There  being  no  damages  for 
such  disgraceful  deaths,  Louisa  and  her  two  children  were 
left  entirely  destitute.  Cinderella  had  thsm  quietly  looked 
after,  and  made  quite  comfortable,  so  that  the  selfish 
cousin  never  so  much  as  suspected  that  the  relation  she 
had  so  deeplv  wronged  was  her  kind  benefactress.  That 
is  only  one  of  Cinderella's  secret  and  silent  charitiee.  I 
ought  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  great  singer  is  every- 
where respected,  and  by  everybody  beloved.  She  received 
many  splendid  tokens  of  admiration,  some  of  which  were 
from  persons  of  distinguished  station  and  birth.  But  the 
most  nighly-prized  of  all  her  treasures  is  a  beautiful 
bracelet,  set  with  gems,  which  was  presented  to  her  by 
Her  gracious  Majesty,  our  own  beloved  Queen— whom  the 
Heavens  continually  bless! 

ffouse-Motker, — Amen ! 

Athene, — Amen ! 

Narrator, —Mj  tsle  is  told.  {Clock  $triket,)  Good 
night,  Athene;  uiat  is  eleven  o'clock  —  which  is  a  full 
hour  beyond  your  usual  time. 

Athene, — Good*night,  pajia;  and  don't  let  that  picture 
bewitch  you  any  more. 

{Exeunt  Htnue-Moihtr  and  AtKene-4eaving  Narraior  sitting 
before  ihejire,  with  hit  eifes  fixed  on  the  very  pietwre  €tgainst  which 
he  hat  been  warned.  HeconeeqwnUygoeeqfintoamyihologieal 
brown  ttudy,  in  the  courte  of  which  he  wandere  up  the  glene  of 
Olymput;  and,  tinQular  to  relaU,  eomee  to  the  edge  of  a  burning 
crater f  into  whidi  he  i$  about  to  tvmbU,  when  hie  wife  puUe  him 
back  by  an  occipital  loefe,  whertai  he  wakena,  and  finds  Mmee^ 
sprawling  on  the  fioor-— saved,  by  a  hair,  from  falling  into  his 
own  fire.  Has  a  hearty  laugh,  accompanied  by  the  Mother  of 
Jmmortats;  smokes  a  weed,  in  whidt  said  Mother  declines  to  share; 
and  then  retires  to  bed  Just  as  the  midnight  steeples  are  pro- 
claiming that  Christmas  mom  toMte  as  Vie  angel  of  duirity— 
is  wingisig  her  way  from  the  under  world,  to  ffiialee  known  to  the 
sons  of  misn  that  tiiere  may  stiU  be  another  living  thanes  qf  re- 
deem/Sng  the  dead  past.) 

CHRISTMAS. 
Hafpt  Christmas!  gladsome  Christmast 

Thou  art  with  me  once  again; 
Crown'd  with  red-ripe  hoUy  berries, 

Hope  and  beauty  in  thy  train. 
Guist  thou  tell  me,  canst  thou  tell  me. 

All  the  ohanges  thou  hast  seen — 
Smiles  on  brightly  beaming  faoes,* 

SEhades  where  once  such  smiles  have  beent 


Dost  thou  miss  the  voice  of  dear  one^ 
With  their  sweet  and  loving  tones  t 

See  aroond  thee  vacant  places 
In  our  dwellings,  sad  and  lonet 

fHast  thou  pass'd  the  darker  dweUlags, 
'where  so  silently  they  sleep  t 

Hast  thou  thought  on  all  who  loved  them. 
Left  behind  to  wait  and  we^? 

Didst  thou  see  the  smile  had  faded 

From  a  tender  mother's  face  t 
And  the  look  of  anxious  watching 

That  was  resting  in  its  place? 
Didst  thou  miss  a  sound  of  laughter, 

And  a  step  of  bounding  gleet 
Did  she  tell  thee,  sadly,  fondly, 

Of  her  brave  boy  on  the  seat 

Hast  thou  stood  beside  the  sick  bed; 

Watch'd  the  swiftly  ebbing  breath^ 
Seen  the  faces  we  love  dearly 

Shadow'd  with  the  shades  of  death  1 
Cherlsh'd  souls  away  are  passing, 

In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell; 
Voices  which  so  oft  have  haii'd  thee 

Now  must  mnnnur  forth  *  farewell  1' 

Meny  Christmas  I  happy  Christmas! 

Didst  Uiou  leave  the  halls  of  gladness 
To  effuse  thj  joyous  smiles 

O'er  the  homes  of  want  and  sadness! 
Didst  thou  cheer  the  heart,  nigh  bursting 

With  iU  sorrow  and  its  sighing  t 
Didst  thou  gather  fondly  round  thee 

Little  hungry  children,  crying f 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  dear  kind  ChxistmasI 

Hast  thou  been  where  true  friends  meet; 
For  methinkt  I  see  thee  smiling 

Warmly,  while  they  warmly  greet  t 
Whisper  softly,  sly  old  Christmas  I 

Hast  thou  been— f   My  heart  says  when:: 
Didst  thou  look  on  an^t  that  told  thee 

I  was  loved,  remembered  there? 

Didst  thou  know  again,  old  Christmas  1 

That  young  girlish  face  so  fain 
Know  again  those  laughing  blue  eyes^ 

And  those  dancing  curls  of  hair? 
Why  that  look  of  thoughtful  rapture^ 

Beaming  with  such  trosting  pride  T 
She  has  knelt  before  the  altar— 

Happy,  guileless,  blushing  bride  I 

Sly  old  Christmas  I  Und  old  Chrisfemas  I 

Hast  thou  in  the  chambers  crept 
Like  a  fairy,  with  thy  love^ta. 

When  the  little  nurslings  slept? 
Brightest  eyes  have  shone  yet  brighter; 

Sweet  young  voices  raised  a  cheer; 
Tiny  feet  have  danced  still  lighter 

When  they  knew  that  thou  waat  near. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  little  strangen 

In  this  world  of  Joy  and  care? 
Didst  thou  smile  upon  them  sweetly-^ 

Breathe  a  blessing  and  a  prayer  Y 
Look  around,  thou  dear  old  Chxftatmaa  I 

Speak  to  me  of  all  that's  past 
Since  we  saw  thy  hoary  visage, 

Since  in  Joy  we  hail'd  thee  last  I  A. 
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Two  seasons  ago,  a  course  of  winter  lectures  was  instituted; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  they  should  relate,  for  the  most 
part,  to  common  things,  or  things  of  ordinary  and  fn.Tnilifir 
occurrence.  To  assist  in  carrying  out  this  judicious  sugges- 
tion, I  made  choice  of  the  '  Water-drop*  as  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  which  I  was  invited  to  contribute.  The  treatment  of 
my  theme  appeared  to  meet  approval ;  and  this  approval,  I 
apprehend,  resulted  chiefly  from  my  careful  avoidance  of  all 
mere  dry  details  of  science.  Glancing  very  briefly  at  the 
variety  of  phase  and  form  in  the  water-drop,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  variety  is  produced,  I  proceeded  to 
consider  the  marvels  of  life  and  force  which  reside  in  it.  As 
I  passed  along,  I  endeavoured,  according  to  my  ability,  to 
notice  some  of  the  more  remarkable  co-relations  of  moral  and 
physical  truth  that  naturally  presented  themselves  to  me; 
and  my  lecture,  in  its  entirety  and  unity,  was  intended  to 
indicate  how  much  of  beauty  and  sublimity  surrounds  the 
conmionest  object,  when  it  is  regarded  not  in  itself  alone  but 
also  in  its  manifold  associations.  In  brief,  it  was  my  aim 
and  purpose  to  throw  a  veil  of  Poetry  over  the  dty  bones  of 
Science;  and  to  show  that  the  twin  spirits  of  Truth  and  Beauty 
walk  this  earth,  and  are  to  be  found  of  all  who  earnestly  and 
reverently  seek  communion  with  them. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  the  light-ray,  that  common  yet 
strangely  mysterious  thing,  whose  properties  and  effects  we 
learn — to  the  small  extent  that  we  can  leani  them — ^through 
the  faculty  of  virion  and  the  results  of  daily  observation. 
But  heire,  at  the  very  outset,  a  difficulty  meets  me.  It  was 
an  easy  task  to  speak  of  the  water-drop  under  its  simplest 
forms  and  conditions,  because  it  is  a  thing  we  can  see  and 
touch,  and  of  whose  nature  and  structure  we  have  direct 
sensible  evidence.    But  the  light-ray,  in  its  essential  nature, 
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is  a  mystery  to  tlic  child  and  to  the  philosopher  alike. 
It  is  an  unseen  agent,  marvcI]ou<3  in  its  doings,  whose 
path  we  can  ascertain,  and  some  of  whose  operations 
we  can  trace,  bat  whose  physical  constitution  has 
hitherto  eluded  all  research.  A  few  of  its  roost  strik- 
ing properties  can,  however,  be  readily  determined; 
and  these  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  Let 
it,  then,  be  supposed  that  we  are  standing  in  o  long 
dark  room  or  gallery,  and  that  a  window  at  one  end 
admits  a  small  stream  of  sunlight  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  shutter;  and  that  this  stream  of  light 
traverses  the  room  or  gallery,  t^nd  strikes  upon  tho 
wall  at  the  farther  extremity.  Very  little  observa- 
tion will  oonvinoe  us  that  the  path  of  the  light  lies 
in  a  straight  or  right  line;  for,  whatever  be  the  shape 
of  the  aperture — whether  round,  square,  or  trian- 
gular— that  same  figure  will  be  formed  on  the  walL 
We  shaU  next  observe  that  when  the  light  strikes  the 
wall  it  IS  thrown  back  or  reflected  in  every  direction; 
so  that,  in  what  part  soever  of  tho  room  we  stand, 
the  bright  space  of  the  aperture  can  be  seen;  and  if 
we  place  in  succession  upon  the  spot  where  the  figure 
falls,  variously-coloured  papers,  we  shall  see  that  the 
light  is  variously  thrown  back,  according  to  the  quality 
and  colour  of  the  ground.  Hence,  we  learn  that  light 
is  subject  to  a  law  named  Reflection;  that  from  al- 
most every  surface  some  portion  is  thrown  back,  and 
enters  our  eyes;  and  that  this  light  varies  in  intensity 
aocording  as  the  surface  is  more  or  less  adapted  for 
reflection.  Let  a  piece  of  thick  plate-gloss  be  fixed 
over  the  opening  through  which  the  light  enters,  and 
we  shall  notice  a  very  remarkable  effect.  The  figure 
of  the  aperture  will  be  sensibly  clianged  in  position; 
and  consequently  the  light  itself  must  have  been 
diverted  from  its  original  course  or  path.  Here,  then, 
we  have  discovered  another  great  law  to  which  light 
is  subject,  named  Refraction.  By  the  simple  experi- 
ment instanced,  and  by  a  few  others  of  like  character, 
we  learn  that  the  path  of  the  light  is  uniform  in  the 
same  medium,  but  is  changed  as  it  passes  from  one 
medium  to  another.  Thus,  it  has  one  direction  as  it 
passes  through  air,  another  when  it  enters  water,  and 
a  third  when  it  is  transmitted  through  glass.  Tliis 
refraction  or  breaking  baok  of  the  rays  of  light  by 
successive  media,  differing  in  density,  produces  won- 
derful phenomena  in  the  material  world,  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  refer.  When  the  light  is  refracted 
under  peculiar  oonditions,  as  in  the  case  of  its  trans- 
mission through  a  prism,  the  effect  is  to  disperse 
it  over  a  considerable  space,  and  cause  it  to  exhibit 
a  series  of  brilliant  colours,  ranging  from  red,  through 
tho  yellow,  and  down  to  the  violet.  This  pheno- 
menon has  long  been  regarded,  and  that  by  the 
highest  authorities,  as  a  demonstration  that  light 
consists  of  a  number  of  separate  and  independent 
elements — that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  simple  but 
compound  in  its  natura  After  years  of  thought  and 
experiment,  I  am  disposed  to  question  this  decision; 
but  we  are  not  now  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
theories.  Let  it  suffice,  for  the  present  hour,  that 
one  of  the  effects  of  refraction  is  to  resolve  light  into 
variety  of  colour.    Pursuing  our  observations,  wq 


next  place  a  finger  over  the  aperture,  and  exclude  the 
light,  and  at  that  instant  the  figure  disappears;  and 
when  wo  remove  the  finger,  it  is  as  instantly  seea 
again  upon  the  waU.  Tliis  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  another  property  of  light — ^namely,  its  ve- 
locity of  movement.  Lastly,  in  the  prooess  of  ga- 
thering up  elements  of  thought,  we  are  to  consider 
that  light  must  bo  one  of  two  things-^it  is  either  a 
material  body,  bearing  some  resemblanoe  to  the  scent 
of  a  fiower;  or  it  is  a  motion  or  velocity  transmittod 
through  a  material  medium,  analogous  to  the  wave 
force  travelling  through  water  or  air.  Wo  have  no 
analogies  that  can  lead  us  to  any  other  opinion  con- 
cerning ith  Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Kune 
quantity  of  light  falling  upon  different  surfaces  is 
differently  reflected;  and  that  from  one  suriaco  a 
larger  quantity  is  thrown  baok  than  from  another. 
Hence,  the  inevitable  inference  that  moro  or  less  d 
the  light  enters  into  every  body  upon  which  it  falls; 
and  since  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  a  body  re- 
ceiving more  or  less  light  in  many  oases  transmits 
none,  it  is  demonstrable  that  matter  absorbs  light 
and  retains  it.  And,  whether  light  consists  of  mate- 
rial cori)usclea  or  rapid  undulations,  it  cannot  enter 
into  and  reside  in  any  body  without  altering  its  ccm- 
stitution,  cither  by  adding  to  the  matter  that  com- 
poses it,  or  by  acting  upon  it  as  an  energetic  foi\»:. 
Before  wo  proceed  further,  let  us  look  at  the  few 
rough  foundation-stones  we  have  laid,  and  then  rauc 
our  edifice  as  best  we  may.  We  have  discovered  that 
light  moves  in  right  lines;  that  it  is  reflected  or 
thrown  back  from  the  objects  upon  which  it  strikes?; 
that  it  is  refracted  or  broken  bacl^  in  its  passage 
through  medm  of  different  densities;  that  it  can  be 
disj>erscd  into  a  scries  of  brilliant  colours;  that  i; 
travels  with  great  velocity;  and  that  it  enters  inV^, 
and  is  more  or  less  absorbed  by,  the  bodies  n^>}a 
which  it  falls. 

Every  person  feels  and  admits  that  there  is  a  won- 
drous beauty  and  majesty  in  Nature,  as  reveale<l  t^ 
us  by  tho  sense  of  vision.  Hill  and  dale,  ocean  and 
air,  with  their  multiform  and  manifold  objects,  whe- 
ther presented  to  us  bathed  in  sunlight  or  shrouded 
in  storm;  whether  contemplated  at  the  sunrise  or  at 
the  sunset  hour,  or  under  the  effulgent  radiance  of  a 
summer  noon;  in  each  and  all  we  recogniao  manifesta- 
tions of  Omnipotence  and  a  love  divine.  They  appeal 
to  our  inner  nature  by  a  living  argument  universally 
intelligible,  and  grave  on  our  hearts  the  truth  so  well 
expressed  by  the  poet,  tliat  to  man,  walking  in  tho 
dignity  of  his  manhood,  and  feeling  as  man,  *  the  earth 
is  beautiful'  And  wherefore  is  it  beautiful?  Because 
He  that  created  the  earth  and  all  that  therein  ia, 
robed  it  with  tho  light,  and  poured  over  it,  in  boun- 
teous streams  and  in  harmonious  relations,  *  the  rich 
hues  of  all  glorious  things.'  The  thoughtful  mind  is 
continually  being  led  to  see  and  acknowledge  an  order 
and  design  in  Nature,  and  an  exquisite  adaptation  of 
all  the  parts  to  the  whole.  And  the  dependence  and 
fitness  of  things  is  impressively  shown  by  the  action 
and  reaction  of  light  and  matter  upon  each  other. 
Conaider  for  a  moment  what  this  earth  would  be  if 
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ill  tiie  niTs  that  fall  upon  it  were  absorbed.     Opera- 

1 1-  nA'M  be  ever  going  on  beneath  its  surface,  and 

-  rkios:  towaids  long  cycles  of  change  in  its  con- 

.-.iim^  bat  on  and  above  the  torface  all  would 

.  chaotic  blank.   If  man  were  present  under  such  a 

.  :<^iuoo  of  Kature,  how  cheerless  would  be  hia  lot! 

^:a  and  etioMy  and  other  lustrous  things  shining  by 

:^..i  inherent  light,  would  be  the  only  objects  of 

.:  s:  whilst  earth  and  sky  would  be  wrapped  in 

;:!>:mdest  darkness.     Or,  suppose  that  the  light 

'  ^  nnifozmly  reflected,  and  that  one  monotonous 

'^'  toTered  the  entire  landscape — how  wearisome 

«3ii  unlovely  such  a  prospect  would  be,  you  may  infer 

i:u2  the  appearance  of  the  earth  when  its  wintry 

:^:}b  of  snow  spreads  far  and  wide.  And  yet  again, 

:;:*o«d  tli&t  all  objects  were  perfect  reflectors;  that, 

ia  place  of  modifying  and  difliudng  the  light,  they 

rere  mirron,  giving  to  the  eye  only  images  of  the 

*sinioineB:  the  earth  would  indeed,  in  such  case,  be 

'tidied  with  stars  like  the  firmament;  but  the  rela- 

^m  of  man  to  man,  and  of  man  to  Nature,  could 

^-^re  £0  existence.     The  thoughts  I  have  suggested 

'-p^  cite  and  commonplace;  yet  it  is  by  occasional 

^Vi£ce  to  such  truisms  as  these  that  we  fure  led  to 

'''Zj6  laflnite  power  and  Infmito  wisdom  in  all 

'-  -'nc^ementa  of  material  things. 

^^t  the  beauty  ol  the  earth,  as  manifested  to 

-^i^'ht,  lesolta  in  so  large  a  degree  from  the 

^^^mnditiona  under  which  the  light  is  refleoted, 

^beuity  derives  much  of  its  breadth  and  perma- 

•£t%  frum  the  operation  of  the  law  of  refraction.   If 

-i -in'>  rays  pursued  one  uniform  path,  if  they  passed 

-^  coe  medium  to  another  without  any  change  in 

i-~^*  direction,  there  could  not  be  perfect  diffusion 

'•  *^i  light:  objects  would  be  brilliantly  illumi- 

^i>>l  on  the  surface  exposed  to  the  rays,  but  the 

P  i^  and  all  things  immediately  bdiind  them, 

•-lU  be  under  ecUpse.    The  landscape  would  thus 

'^  unkeD  up  into  harsh  masses  of  light  and  intense 

>^^.   It  is  true  that  objects  Blight,  in  some  in- 

''-^tti,  1)0  10  associated  and  situated,  in  respect  of 

^'"^  ctbcr,  that  refleotion  of  the  incident  light  would 

■'•^•^i  anil  modify  the  shadows;  yet  these  would  be 

t^^ftional  cases,  and  of  rare  occurrence.    But  we 

'"'  the  bw  of  re&action,  and  let  us  give  a momen- 

%>  Jance  at  its  effects,    Tou  will  bear  in  memory 

-■•  the  path  of  the  light-ray  is  continually  chauging 

*'  passes  successively  into  media  of  different  den- 

-^   Now,  the  atmosphere  is  the  great  medium 

'  ^~xii  which  the  light  comes  to  us;  and  its  density 

■■^•n  Qnifonn,  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  i(  is  continually 

^Ttasing  as  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

'^x  when  a  ray  of  light  enters  our  atmosphere, 

*  pSMs  through  an  infinity  ol  media  before  it  reaches 

^  <  >td  its  course,  in  plaoe  of  being  a  right  line, 

^^  a  curvew    We  shall  presently  see  the  value 

'-as  currilinear  motion.    Let  us  first  endeavour 

'"Xprchend  what  the  atmosphere  is — ^that  view- 

-*«  ^cean  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 

"  "eing.  We  cannot  see  It,  yet  wo  feel  its  force; 

*•-  Te  know  it  to  be  a  form  of  matter  so  subtle 

*^'  ^  traasparent  that  it  eludes  the  visual  sense. 
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Now,  although  its  particles  are  small  beyond  our 
conception,  each  one  receives  the  light,  and  reflects 
it  in  every  direction;  and  thus  the  Uluminated  hemi- 
sphere of  our  globe  is  covered  with  myriads  of  ra- 
diating points;  and  it  ia  here  that  refraction  unites 
its  forces  with  those  of  reflection.  The  diffused  and 
scattered  n^yi,  reflected  by  the  particles,  are  thrown 
back  into  tiie  general  body  of  the  air,  under  every 
variety  of  angle,  to  suffer  infinite  variety  of  refrac- 
tion, until,  by  the  interchange  of  the  foroos,  the 
entire  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  light  Every- 
thing on  the  earth  is  surrounded  with  this  diffused 
light;  and  the  direct  solar  rays,  falling  upon  some 
portions  of  the  landscape,  and  more  highly  illu- 
minating them,  produce  those  alternations  of  light 
and  relative  shadow  that  are  so  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful to  us.  But  the  light  is  not  only  reflected  and 
refracted,  under  oonditions  that  cause  it  to  be  uni- 
formly difbsed  over  that  portion  of  the  earth  upon 
which  the  sun  is  shining.  By  a  further  action  of  these 
forces,  and  more  partioularly  by  refraction,  it  is  more 
or  less  dispersed,  and  conveyed  to  our  eyes  under  such 
modifications  as  are  needful  to  give  us  true  apprehen- 
sion of  variety  of  colour.  We  see,  then,  that  by  the 
co-operation  of  two  laws  the  colour  and  structure  of 
all  natural  objects  are  made  known  to  usj  and  the 
entire  landscape,  of  which  they  are  oomponent  parts, 
is  exhibited  to  us  as  a  beautiful  unity.  Nor  this  alone : 
every  hour  of  the  sun's  diurnal  arc  is  eharacterised  by 
new  tints  and  hues;  and,  from  the  m^estic  rising  of 

oxir  day-star  to  its  culmination,  and  thence  to  the 
final  and  effulgent  glories  of  its  setting  beams,  we  have 
a  varied  and  harmonious  series  of  sublime  phenomeniw 
Other  effects  of  refraction  remain  to  be  considered. 
We  have  alreadv  noticed  that  the  sun's  light  comes 
to  us  through  the  constantly  increasing  density  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  throuj^h  an  infinity  of  difforeni; 
media;  ana  that  its  course  is,  in  oon8ec]^uence,  a  curve, 
and  not  a  rigbt  Une.  The  issues  of  thu  natural  effect 
claim  our  oamest  attention.  Using  the  technical 
language  of  science,  I  might  tell  you  that  the  sun 
is  seen  by  us  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  this 
curve;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  language  would 
be  unintelligible  to  many  of  my  hearers;  and  I  there- 
fore prefer  to  say  that  the  apparent  position  of  the 
luminaty  is  determined  by  the  last  refraction,  or  by 
the  direction  in  which  the  particle  or  wave  of  li^t 
is  moviuff  immediately  before  it  enters  the  ^e.  The 
general  ^ect  of  this  action  is  to  cause  apparent  dis- 
placement of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  fiut  we  must 
confine  our  attention  to  a  single  point--its  influenco 
on  the  distribution  of  light  over  tne  entire  globe. 

Before  the  sun  actuiuly  rises  above  the  norizon  of 
any  plaoe  upon  t^e  earth's  surf aoe,  it  reaches  a  point 
whence  its  rays  strike  upon  tbe  upper  part  of  our 
atmoq^^ere,  and  are  refracted  towams  tne  earth  in 
the  curvUinear  path  before  mentioned.  The  sun's 
visihiUty  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  place  is  the  result 
of  the  rays  he  sends  forth  entering  their  eyes.  But 
we  have  seen  that  only  one  direction  of  movement  in 
the  light-ray  can  be  apprehended,  namely,  that  which 
it  tskes  at  we  moment  it  reaches  the  oraan  of  vision. 
Hence,  all  the  rays  that  combine  to  make  the  perfect 
image  of  the  sun  oome  to  us  apparently  from  a  point 
in  the  heavens  which  that  body  does  not  really  occupy. 
The  consequence  is  obvious:  we  see  the  sun  for  a  cer- 
tain interval  before  he  rises,  and  for  a  like  interval 
after  he  has  set;  and  long  before  the  rising  and  after 
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the  Betting  of  the  sim,  a  modified  illnmination,  pro- 
duced by  the  r^raction  of  the  air,  and  known  as  the 
twilight,  either  ushers  in  the  dawn,  or  prepares  us 
for  the  shades  of  night. 

I  think  I  may  assume  it  to  be  a  fact  known  to  you 
that  the  sun^s  apparent  path  around  the  earth  is  not 
the  same  at  all  places.  At  the  Equator  and  within 
the  Tropics  the  sun  is  sometimes  overhead  at  noon, 
and  at  all  times  his  meridian  height  is  great;  while 
his  continuance  above  the  horizon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Equator  is  imiformly  only  twelve  hours, 
and  at  the  extremities  of  the  Tropics  it  never  exceeds 
fourteen  hours.  But  in  high  latitudes  his  noon-day 
height  is  much  less,  while  his  longest  diurnal  course 
extends  from  eighteen  hours  to  entire  days,  weeks, 
and  months.  Now,  the  influence  of  solar  light  and 
heat  upon  the  earth  depends  in  the  one  case  upon  the 
sun  being  either  absolutely  or  proximately  vertical; 
and,  in  the  other  case,  upon  the  varied  length  of  the 
day.  We  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  and  appreciate 
the  effect  of  refraction  in  modifying,  and  to  some 
extent  equalising,  the  supply  of  light  throughout  the 
globe.  In  the  neighbournood  of  the  Equator,  and  in 
the  Tropical  regions  of  the  earth,  the  intensity  of  sun- 
light is  BO  great  that  it  needs  to  be  relieved  and  con- 
trasted by  a  long  ix^terval  of  darkness.  Hence  the 
equal  or  nearly  equal  length  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  brief  duration  of  twilight,  in  those  countries. 
But  as  we  ascend  into  high  latitudes,  and  penetrate 
within  the  Arctic  or  Antartic  circle,  circumstances 
are  totally  different.  In  our  own  country,  and  in 
neighbouring  and  kindred  latitudes,  the  sun's  in- 
fluence is  less  powerful  during  the  day,  and  is  con- 
tinually varying  from  one  day  to  another;  and  while 
this  vicissitude  gives  us  the  grateful  alternations  of 
the  seasons,  it  also  limits  the  diurnal  light  at  cer- 
tain times  to  a  very  few  hours.  This  rSiuction  of 
the  day  is  greatly  modified  by  the  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  continues  the  sun's  Ught  until  he 
has  reached  a  perpendicular  descent  of  eighteen 
degrees  below  the  norizon;  and,  according  to  the 
^eater  or  lesser  obliquiinr  of  his  apparent  motion,  an 
mterval,  reaching  from  nours  to  davs  and  weeks,  is 
required  to  accomplish  this  limit  of  descent.  As  a 
single  and  striking  instance  of  the  value  of  refracted 
light  or  twilight,  let  us  take  the  winter  of  the  extreme 
north,  which  has  been  so  graphically  described  by 
Arctic  navigators.  In  the  island  of  Spitzbergen,  which 
reaches  to  nearly  the  80th  degree  of  North  latitude, 
the  sun  continues  for  four  months  beneath  the  hori- 
zon; and,  for  this  long  period,  total  darkness  would 
hang  over  that  region  were  it  not  for  the  extreme 
brilfiancy  of  the  moon  and  stars,  the  permanent  lustre 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  the  mitigating  influence  of 
an  extended  twilight.  For  a  considerable  time  after 
the  sun  has  cearod  his  diurnal  rising,  his  descent 
beneath  the  horizon  is  only  a  few  degrees,  and  hence 
a  refracted  light  of  varying  brightness  endures  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours;  and,  even  in 
the  very  depth  of  winter,  there  is  a  feeble  twilight  of 
six  hours,  we  sse,  therefore,  that  a  northern  winter 
is  not  absolute,  unbroken  gloom.  By  comparisoi},  in- 
deed, with  more  favoured  parte  of  the  earth,  it  is 
cheerless  and  desolate;  and,  to  those  accustomed  from 
infancy  *  to  see  the  sun  shine  every  day,'  it  is  oppres- 
sive and  almost  unendurable.  On  this  point  we  nave 
the  testimony  of  Br^  Kane,  who  tells  us  with  what 
anxious  expectetion  he  and  his  brave  associates  looked 
forward  to  the  termination  of  winter  in  their  icy 
solitude.  He  makes  jubilant  record  of  the  returning 
light:— *  Thank  God  I'  he  writes,  *I  have  this  day 
again  beheld  the  inn !' 

(To  be  oontinucd.) 


THE  TROUBADOUES. 

A  CHBISniAS  STOBT  FOR  LITTLB  BOYS  AND  GISI& 

Ghbistmas  night  had  come  down  upon  the  Grange, 
and  upon  the  Grange  trees,  and  upon  the  Grange  lawn,* 
in  a  very  orthodox  manner.  The  laurel  leaves  were 
rimmed  with  silver;  the  pond  behind  the  twin  mulberries 
was  a  foot  thick  with  ice;  while  all  the  holly  trees,  and 
the  apple  trees,  and  the  cherry  trees  were  thick  and  silent 
Fith  their  load  of  hoarfrost— looking  as  if  each  individdal 
branch  had  been  swathed  in  light  and  feathery  wooL 
But  inside  the  windows,  whence  streamed  dear  jets  of 
orange  light  upon  the  lawn,  the  little  Smiths  were  having 
their  Christmas  dinner;  and  I  need  not  say  that  where 
the  little  Smiths  were,  there  also  were  Routings  and 
laughings,  and  noises  of  the  most  miscellaneous  descrip* 
tion.  Mr*  Edward  Smith,  their  father,  was  the  '  squire' 
of  that  district;  and  had  gone  over,  with  his  wife,  to  ham 
their  Christmas  dinner  at  the  rectory— leaving  their  elder 
daughters  with  quite  a  houseful  of  young  people  to 
amuse  and  feed.  And  then,  of  conise,  Emily  Smith  and 
Jane  Smith,  for  their  own  amusement,  had  invited  over 
Kate  Sylver  and  Mary  Jane  bylver,  with  one  or  two 
others;  so  that  they  had  a  very  nice  party  indeed.  Kate 
and  Mary  Jane  Sylver,  however,  were  a  Uttle  more  qiiiet 
than  usual  that  evening;  and  perhaps  I  could  say  wliat 
made  them  at  times  so  thoughtful  and  distant,— but  1 
shan't. 

Now  there  came  unto  the  hall-door  of  the  Grange  two 
itinerant  musicians,  who  had  been  escorted  thither  by 
Mr.  Jobbs,  the  man  who  fed  the  squire's  ponies  nearly  u 
well  and  faithfully  as  he  fed  himself.  Jobbe  thought  the 
two  banjo  players  were  young  gentlemen— friends  of  bis 
master— who  were  playing  what  was  a  very  common  trick 
on  Christmas  nights  down  in  those  parts.  But  when  be 
opened  the  door,  and  let  a  Uaze  of  light  fall  on  their  faces, 
he  saw  that  they  were  merely  two  of  those  miaerable 
sham  niggers  who  go  about  race-courses,  or  through  vil* 
Isges,  playing  and  singing  for  coppers.  Wherefore,  Mr. 
Jobbs  was  virtuously  indignant,  and  was  about  to  dismis 
the  poor  men  with  improper  language,  when  he  was  stayed 
by  his  young  mistresses.  They  pitied  the  thinly  olad  shiT- 
ering  niggers,  whose  fingers  had  no  need  of  paint,  seeing 
'  that  they  were  blue  and  benumbed  with  cold.  So  it  wai 
arranged  and  agreed  that  the  two  men  should  wait  in  tbe 
hall  (under  guardianship  of  the  stem  Mr.  Jobbs).  opposite 
the  open  door  of  the  dining-room,  that  the  young  people 
might  hear  them  sing. 

Whereupon  the  younger  of  the  niggers,  in  a  voice  tbst 
surprised  every  one  by  its  sweetness,  sang  this  song,  while 
the  elder  accompanied  him  with  his  banjo: — 

All  is  hush'd,  and  lone,  and  still. 
Save  the  murmur  of  the  till— 
Creeping  slowly  to  the  sea, 
Mujmuilng  so  wearily. 

Now  the  golden  day  is  done, 
And  the  golden-laden  sun 
Slumbers  softly  into  rest— 
Creeping  down  the  crimson  west 

Night-winds  howl  and  rave  no  more 
By  the  spiiit-haunted  shore; 
But  the  sea-wrack's  floating  band 
Idly  stretches  o'er  the  sand. 

And  the  twilight  pale  and  dear 

Sleeps  above  the  silent  mere;  i 

And  the  weary,  sorrow-press'd— 

They,  too,  slumber  into  rest 
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Tha  mg  plaaaed  the  girls,  but  wearied  the  boys;  seeing 
ilieh  the  elder  minstrel  twanged  hie  banjo,  and  gong 
ufither  and  more  cheerftd  aong.  Bat,  first,  I  must  tell 
«n  that  of  all  the  girls  who  looked  grave  and  almost  sad 
TheB  the  fonner  song  was  being  sung,  none  of  them 
jookcd  »  nd  sad  yet  so  pretty  as  Mary  Jane  Sylver;  and 
'is  other  girl  asid  she  was  thinking  about  Harry  Smith, 
vbo  nt  now  in  the  great  city  of  London  with  his  brother 
Xd.  And  this  is  the  song  which  the  other  nigger  sang:— 

C4  nj  aot  b  thy  pride,  old  man  I  that  youth  is  weak  and  Tain; 
lian  that  thou  woaldat  wish,  old  man!  that  thou  wert  young 

I^admin  sot  that  by  length  of  years  men  reach  to  life  Elysian, 
Xe;  natter  in  thy  pride  of  heart  that  youth  is  but  deluaionl 

(^TcC  I  know  that  thou,  old  man  I  hast  dreamdd  many  a  dream; 
iai  tbonghti  have  flaah'd  across  thy  heart  in  many  a  sunny 

Tha  af  It  thoa  early  mightat  have  seen  they  could  not  prove 

btbootkai;-^ 
TiMTeQ  I  know  whose  fault  it  was  that  rendefd  them  thus 

tnttkta 

I^Tauytiiingi  thou  thoughtst  of  then  wear  now  a  diiferent 

kok: 

'Utfi  most  aye  see  further  into  Nature,  man.  and  book  I* 
^•7  pment  riew  of  life  and  things  I  know  to  be  a  new  one — 
^  last  thoa  eTvr  ask'd  thyself  which  was  in  truth  the  true 

"^^aT'thethoughta  of  men  are  wide'— tudil  put  a  couplet 

iasorhjne, 
^'xii  and  Miea  ever  will  the  senseless  jargon  chime  t 
I    ^^  view  of  life  hath  youth;  old  age  hath  much  the  worst 

'^^  and  Joy,  and  love,  and  light,  all  dwell  within  the 

'f^  were  delighted.  That  was  the  song  for  them. 
-*?  plonged  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  searching 
-  aH  the  well-worn  coppers  that  bad  therein  been  toss- 
^  ^P  and  down  for  weeks  past.  But  Mr.  Jobbs,  with 
»^«&i4l  icowl,  interfered:— 

C«i!B,  uoi  masters,  happen  as  yell  be  a-gettin*  drunk 
•Uithan  there  coppers,  an'  ye  have  over  many  on  *em. 
Wt  veil  that ' 

^^▼ugoiDg  to  eject  the  poor  niggers  when  they  had 
t^  SQtTtry  few  coppers;  bat  the  girls  once  more  inter- 
P^  They  pleaded  for  one  other  song,  and  the  strong 
"■^is  relented.  It  wss  the  younger  of  the  minstrels  who 
^thi&  ttme;  and  I  think  he  must  have  made  the  song 
'^H  tlie  interval,  seeing  that  there  is  some  resemblance 
«^»<«a  the  names  *  Moradeen  *  and  *  Mary  Jane.' 

Oh  come,  my  own,  my  love,  my  sweet  I 
Oh  come,  my  purple-crowuM  queeni 

I  wait,  I  listen  for  thy  feet— 
I  wait,  my  peerless  Moradeent 

Oh  starry  are  thine  ^es,  my  love  I 
Oh  atarty  are  thine  eyes,  my  queen! 

And  crimaon  are  thy  lips,  my  dove— 
Uy  love,  my  dove,  my  Moradeen! 

The  moonlight  aleeps  above  the  wave, 
The  moonlight  sleeps  above  the  green; 

It  ileepa  above  the  rose  I  gave 
To  thee,  my  dear-eyed  Moradeen! 

And  now  the  star^  are  out,  my  sweet  F 
Come  down,  my  lOTe-enthrondd  queen! 

1  wait,  I  listen  for  thy  feet. 
My  own,  my  proud-eyed  Moradeent 

^^  of  the  two  Misses  Sylver  burst  into  tears. 
^  little  giris  came,  wondering,  aiound  her,  with 


k: 


manifold  questionings  and  exclamations;  but  she  refused 
to  reveal  the  cause  of  her  imhappiness.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  loud  '  Law!'  heard  in  the  lobby,  and 
everybody  turned,  only  in  time  to  see  the  younger  of  the 
niggers  seise  the  balustrade,  and  bound  up  stairs,  leaping 
three  steps  at  a  time,  followed  by  the  other  nigger,  who 
cried  out,  in  quite  a  different  voice: — 

*  I  say,  Jobbs,  tell  Tom  to  fetch  some  hot  water  to 
father's  bed-room ! ' 

And  then,  what  cries  there  were,  and  rejoicings,  and 
shoutings!  For  everybody  knew  that  the  niggers  were 
Ned  and  Harry  Smith;  and  all  the  little  boys  momentarily 
expected  to  hear  Jobbs  ordered  to  take  the  dog-cart  down 
to  the  'White  Hart'  for  their  trunks— in  which,  as  all  the 
little  boys  knew,  were  wonderful  spring-knives,  and  terri- 
fic sword-canes,  and  leathern-halted  single-sticks,  for  them; 
and  albums,  and  gold  pencils,  and  such  like  fripperies  for 
the  girls.  And  what  a  kissing  there  was  wnen  the  two 
niggers,  now  whitewashed,  came  down  stairs!  Why, 
everybody  kissed  everybody  else  idl  round,  until  several 
of  the  small  boys  were  kissing  the  young  ladies  in  quite 
a  wild  and  promiscuous  maimer !  Kow,  I  don't  object  to 
kissing,  when  taken  in  moderation,  and  when  fairly  and 
honourably  gone  about,  under  the  mistletoe;  but  on 
Christmas  night  especially  the  latter  condition  is  alto- 
gether indispensable.  I  promise  you  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Bylver  cried  no  more  that  evening!    Hany  Smith  had 

bro\ight  her What  ?  Well,  it  is  not  right  that  everybody 

should  know  what  Harry  Smith  brought;  but  it  was  very 
little,  and  very  smooth,  and  round.  And  now,  my  little 
boys  and  girls,  I  end  this  story  with  a  recommendation:— 
Get  a  branch  of  mistletoe,  AND  USE  IT  1 

William  Black. 


GENERAL  READING. 

KoTHlNO.iB  more  common  in  the  writings  of  the 
present  day  than  intercalary  aaaumptions  of  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  reader,  of  books  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative  or  argument.  Some  go  bo 
far  as  to  assert  that  all  of  us  are  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  Tupper's  *  Proverbial  Philosophy.*  Every- 
body has  read  Clarendon's  *  History,'  of  course.  There 
is  no  one  so  ill-informqd  as  to  be  ignorant  of  Grote's 
'  History  of  Greece,'  especially  the  first  two  volumes. 
Now,  to  borrow  the  language  of  slang,  this  is  down- 
right '  bosh.'  Those  who  make  such  affirmations  ore 
evidently  *  seedy'  in  the  knowledge  they  have  of  the 
acquirements  of  their  feUow-countrymen.  Very  few 
people  have  read  through  AHson's  *  History  of  Europe,' 
Hume's  *  History,'  or  even  Macaulay's.  The  truth  is, 
that  books  everybody  knows  now-a-days  are  short, 
or  they  are  novels.  Long  histories  are  known  ex- 
tensively as  far  as  the  first  two  or  three  chapters,  or 
as  far  as  the  first  volume,  if  it  be  of  a  moderate  size. 
In  such  cases  readers  will  not  now  wait  till  the  plot 
thickens  and  the  interest  grows.  Patience  is  not  now 
a  common  virtue — at  least  in  the  matter  oi  books. 
How  different  the  state  of  matters  a  century  ago! 
Then  the  ladies  were  deeply  versed  in  metaphysics 
and  moral  philosophy;  knew  Butler  by  heart  almost; 
and  would  have  read  through  Schelling  or  Hegel  at 

I  a  sitting.     Alas!  the -good  old  times  I    When  will 

i  these  fashions  oome  in  again? 


I 
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Abstract  thought,  bo  much  bolovod  by  our  great- 
grandmothen,  is  now  wteemed  lightly.  It  is  of  use, 
however,  as  affording  a  good  subject  of  mdmment 
among  tiiose  who  are  so  *  well  acquainted*  with  the 
writings  of  its  distinguished  votaries.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  a  fact  such  as  that  alluded  to  a  little  ago 
concerning  our  great -grandmothers,  is  sufficient  to 
convulse  with  laughter  the  delighted  reader.  In  a 
great  dearth  of  wit,  an  oddity  passes  for  a  jok&— > 

'Qnjtm  par?»  MpientU  hlo  regitur  mnadiitl' 

For  my  part»  I  am  inclined  to  think  little  of  those 
who  scoff  at  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  Such 
must,  indeed,  be  dishonest  in  their  nature;  for  they 
do  not  know  the  subject  they  profess  to  criticisa  Is 
not  this  gross  dishonesty — dishonesty  that  would,  out 
of  prose  or  poetry,  consign  the  utterer  to  shame  and 
ignominy  among  his  fellow-men? 

But  at  present  I  would  only  ask  the  general  reader 
of  the  present  day  two  qu^tionst— Have  you  read 
Milton's  'Paradise  Lost*?  Have  you  read  Adam 
Smith's  *  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  *?  If  you  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative  to  either  of  these  questions, 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  but  that  you  are 
a  well-to-do  reader.  If  you  answer  both  in  the  ne- 
gative, then  you  are  only  a  tippler  in  literature;  and 
you  may  find  the  remarks  which  follow  of  some  use. 

What  books  are  read  ncw-a-days?  In  the  general, 
those  lately  published — ^whether  composed  now  or  at 
any  other  time,  provided  they  be  new,  light,  and 
calculated  to  sit  easily  on  the  mind.  As  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule,  we  should  instance  Shakspero 
(we  name  him  rather  doubtfully).  Goldsmith,  a  few 
parts  of  Cowper,  ditto  of  Defoe,  and  a  few  others. 
The  great  favourites,  after  all,  are  the  novels,  as  is 
well  known.  This  fact  is  of  itself,  indeed,  sufficient 
to  prove  our  assertions;  for  those  who  read  the  best 
novels  and  the  worst,  as  they  appear,  must  certainly 
have  little  or  no  time  for  other  sorts  of  literature. 

The  general  reader  of  the  present  day  stands  very 
much  in  hia  own  light  To  prove  this,  we  have  only 
to  state  the  delight  experienced  by  those  who  read 
the  two  authors  just  mentioned — Milton  and  Smith. 
Of  the  former,  we  need  say  little;  for,  though  few 
have  read  his  epics,  yet  he  could  be  criticised  by  any 
one,  so  well  is  he  known,  by  proxy.  Header  I  were 
you  ever,  in  imagination,  in  Milton's  Pandemonium? 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  Arch-Fiend  debating  with  his 
subject  peers  —  those  great  *  dominions,  thrones, 
powers,*  such  as  Beelzebub,  Belial,  Moloch?  Did 
you  ever,  in  thought,  accompany  Satan,  as  he  winged 
his  way  to  this  new -created  earth,  and  mourned, 
meanwhile,  his  abject  condition,  and  tried  to  flee 
from  hell — in  vain,  for  'which  way  he  turned  was 
hell;  himself  was  hell*?  Have  you  ever  walked  with 
manly  Adam  and  tender  Eve  among  the  flowery 
glades  of  Eden?  Did  you  ever  listen  to  the  story 
of  the  world,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  heavenly 
messenger?  or  did  you  ever  share  with  our  common 
progenitor  his  tacit  and  peaceful  moumfulness,  as  he 

'From  Bdexftook  hli  soiiUiy  way' t 
If  you  have  done  none  of  theM  things,  you  have 


undoubtedly  lost  a  rich  treat-^nay,  more,  a  benefit 
to  your  heart  and  life. 

Then,  in  regard  to  Smith's  •  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
timents,* we  say  that  it  may  be  read  as  a  philosoplii- 
cal  treatise,  or  it  may  not.  Happy  the  man  who  does 
both.  A  man  may  read  it  for  its  fine  illustrationa  and 
explanations  of  the  common  occurrences  of  lifa  It 
abounds  with  illustrationi  and  the  whole  is  encased 
in  a  style  as  fascinating  as  ever  was  composed.  But, 
believe  me,  the  philosophy  of  the  book  is  not  difficult 
— ^perhaps  easier  than  that  intricate  law-case  in  *  The 
Woman  in  White.'  I  give  a  specimen,  which  may  be 
new  to  the  generality  of  readers: — 

'  Wo  lympaUuse  even  with  the  dead,  and,  overlooking: 
what  ii  of  real  importance  in  their  situation— that  awful 
futurity  which  awaits  them — ^we  are  chieflv  affected  bj 
those  circumstanceB  which  strike  our  senses,  out  can  hare 
no  influence  upon  their  happiness.  It  is  miserable,  ve 
think,  to  be  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun;  to  be  shut 
out  from  life  and  conversation;  to  be  laid  in  the  coM  grave, 
a  prey  to  corruption,  and  the  reptiles  of  the  earth;  to  be 
no  more  thougnt  of  in  this  world,  but  to  be  obliterated 
in  a  little  time  from  the  affections,  and  almost  from  the 
memory,  of  their  dearest  friends  and  relations.  Surely, 
we  imagine,  wo  can  never  fee],  too  mnoh  for  those  who 
have  suffered  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The  tribute  of  our 
fellow-feeling  seems  donbly  due  to  them  now,  when  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  forgot  by  everybody;  and,  by  the 
vain  honouife  which  we  pay  to  their  memory,  we  endea- 
vour, for  our  own  miseiy,  artificially  to  keep  alive  our 
melancholy  remembranco  of  their  misfortune.  That  our 
sympathy  can  afford  them  no  consolation,  seems  to  be  an 
addition  to  their  calamity;  and  to  think  that  all  we  col 
do  is  unavailing,  and  that  what  alleviates  all  other  dis- 
tress—the regret,  the  love,  and  tho  lamentationi  of  their 
friends  --cua.  yield  no  comfort  to  them,  serves  only  to  exas- 

Serate  our  sense  of  their  misery.  The  happiness  of  the 
ead,  however,  most  assurcdlv  is  affected  by  none  of  these 
circumstances;  nor  is  it  the  thought  of  these  things  which 
can  ever  disturb  the  profound  security  of  their  repose. 
The  idea  of  that  dreary  and  endless  melancholy,  which 
the  fancy  naturally  ascribes  to  their  oonditton,  arises  alto- 
gether  from  our  joining  to  tho  ohange  which  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  them  our  own  consciousness  of  that  change; 
from  our  putting  ourselves  in  their  situation;  and  from 
our  lodging,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  our  own  living 
souls  in  their  inanimate  bodies;  and  thence  coneeivici; 
what  would  be  their  emotions  in  this  case.  It  is  from  this 
very  illusion  of  the  imagination  tiiat  the  fbreoieht  of  cur 
own  dissolution  is  so  terrible  to  us,  and  that  the  idea  of 
those  circumstances,  which  undoubtedly  can  give  us  do 
pain  when  we  are  dead,  makes  us  miserable  when  we  arc 
alive.  And  from  thence  arises  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  human  nature,  the  dread  of  death  —  the 
great  poison  to  the  happiness,  but  the  great  restraint  upon 
the  injustice,  of  mankind,  which,  while  it  afflicts  and  mor- 
tifies the  individual,  guards  and  protects  the  society.'— 
(Part  I.  Sect.  II.  Chap.  D.) 

Does  not  the  perusal  of  this  passage  incite  you  to 
the  perusal  of  the  work  of  which  it  is  a  part? 

The  strange  taste  of  the  general  reader  now-a-days 
may  be  eicplained  by  a  reference  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  This  is  the  age  of  penny  posts  and  electric 
telegraphs.  Men  of  business  wHl  now  do  in  a  day 
what  would  have  employed  for  a  week  one  who  livetl 
half  a  century  aga  We  can  travel  sixty  miles  in  as 
many  minutes,  and  faster.  And  so  it  naturally  hap- 
pens that  we  wish,  and  are  in  a  manner  forced,  to  do 
the  same  in  regard  to  books.  We  read  a  three-volumer 
with  lightning  speed.  We  write — say  twelve  novels 
in  the  year.  We  read  in  twelve  months  ^say  fts 
many  volumes  as  were  perused  by  Cicero  in  his  life. 
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duatiog  orer  it  as  follows.    The  woids  were  taken  down 
u  the  repteted  them. 

Ckg&na!  Cicmns!  loTed  little  Casannf 

FimooB  wee  Ckcannl  choice  little  man! 

Goats  wilt  thon  steal  for  me  yet  from  the  grassy  glen« 

Hones  and  heifen  and  aheep  from  the  pent 

CsfaiiD,  kind  one  I  Cagaran,  mild  one! 

Dear  little  Cagaran,  hnahl  do  not  weep; 

ticats  thou  wilt  steal  for  me,  bucks  and  wild  ren'son; 

Cm  ahoie  and  the  moor  and  the  mountain  thou'lt  aweepi 

So,  hush  thee  and  sleep  now;  hnsh!  do  not  weep  now; 
Skep  thy  small  sleep,  little  dear,  for  my  sake; 
Svcct  beat  thoa  slept,  then;  soft  hath  it  crept,  then, 
Oier  thine  eyelids.  Well,  well  may'st  thou  wakel 

In  this  little  lullabj,  we  have  got  a  rather  ringnlar 
V17  for  old  age  '  to  dally  with  the  innocence  of  youth.' 
IVhether  the  song  was  popular  and  in  general  use,  or  only 
nog  among  the  yoathful  caterans;  whether  it  embodies 
the  first  principles  instilled  into  the  growing  Highland 
bind  two  or  three  centuries  ago;  or  whether  it  is  a  mere 
pUt  of  faneyi  a  bit  of  humorous  banter  on  the  part  of  the 
osmn's  gnadmother,  I  have  no  means  of  determining 
Tith  certainty.  The  production,  such  as  it  is,  is  unique  in 
iU  WSJ.  and  deserves  being  kept;  if  for  nothing  else,  at 
'iMtasa  stray  and  strange  relic  of  the  times  when  '  the 
|»d  old  rale  sufficed'— 

'The  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  ahould  keep  who  can.' 

Thomas  Pattison. 


ONLY  AN  ARTIST. 
'I  hate  Boots  and  Bainten.'~GKoaaE  Second. 

Don't  be  in  a  hnny,  Wilkins,  to  retire  and  become 
1  gentleman,  as  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  do.  It  is 
BO  life  for  a  man  of  any  spirit,  I  tell  yoiL  I  wouldn't 
■  gire  a  good  week  in  the  old  pitch  and  bristle  line  for 
a  whole  year  of  this  humdrum.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
it  Just  see  how  I  was  annoyed  last  August,  and  all 
ia  the  way  of  pleasure.  My  little  Mary  since  her 
iBother*8  death  has,  you  know,  had  very  much  her 
<»»B  way  with  me.  Well,  she  persuaded  mo  to  make 
i  ^7  of  it  with  her  in  the  Peak  district,  though  I 
▼odd  much  rather  have  run  down  to  Liverpool  to 
»e  how  the  produce  markets  were  going.  We  of 
<xfoite  went  in  our  new  four-wheeled  concern — ^very 
sUp-np  snd  dashing,  you  may  be  sure. 

Jnst  aa  we  were  about  to  start,  who  should  pay 

^  ft  flying  visit  but  young  Dick  Foggo,  son  of  an  old 

Mend  of  mine.    Foggo  senior  is  a  great  merchant  in 

ioreign  produce,  but  Foggo  junior  does  nothing  in  that 

^e  except  a  considerable  stroke  of  business  in  real 

IU\-ioas— for  his  own  proper  use.    Ho  is  a  good-look- 

n»g  chap,  but  fast  a  little,  and  a  trifle  rough.     Mary 

l<«yked  rather  glum  when  she  saw  him — Foggo  being 

no  lorticuiar  favourite  of  hers.     Still,  I  could  do  no 

«S8  than  invite  him  to  accompany  us.    Our  journey 

P«ng  was  dull  enough.     Mary  pouted  coiisimiedly, 

»d  said  Uttle.   Foggo  and  I  kept  talk  up  pretty  well, 

"rat  not  to  her  taste.    Our  best  jokes  did  not  tickle 

"^'    She  only  jrawned  and  looked  tired  when  we 

^  our  best  to  amuse  her.    The  forenoon  passed  in 

«ii  uncomfortable  way.     Lunch  at  a  roadside  inn 


made  matters  no  better.  My  little  monkey  was  out 
of  spirits,  and  would  enjoy  nothing.  Foggo  tried  to 
enlighten  her  regarding  *  events'  about  to  come  ofif  on 
the  turf.  I  threw  out  some  notions  about  supplies  of 
cotton,  and  business  in  general;  and  told  what  I  think 
some  very  interesting  anecdotes  of  my  own  rise  in  the 
world.  It  was  no  use.  There  was  nothing  but  silence, 
or  short  dry  remarks  on  her  part,  and  she  looked  as 
if  she  would  rather  bo  somewhere  els&  We  were  going 
at  a  rattling  pace  along  a  rough  part  of  the  road, 
miles  away  from  any  house,  when  all  at  once  we  were 
brought  to  a  dead  stop,  and  the  carriage  nearly  upset, 
by  one  of  the  fore- wheels  comiog  otL  None  of  us  were 
hurt,  and  even  Mary  was  not  a  bit  frigLtened;  but 
we  all  felt  puzzled  what  to  do.  Foggo,  after  genteely 
handing  Mary  and  me  out,  stroked  his  whiskers  care- 
fully, pulled  off  his  gloves,  then  drew  them  on  again 
very  tightly,  and  declared,  in  a  knowing  way,  we  were 
in  a  *  dooced  fix.'  Buggins,  the  coachman,  scrambled 
ofif  by  the  lame  side  of  the  machine,  and  observed  that 
ho  '  never  knew  no  better  come  of  them  new-fangled 
patent  haxles.'  He  had  told  master  *  that  'ere  long 
ago.'  The  linchpin  was  out  and  lost;  and  Buggins, 
after  a  tedious  search,  neither  could  find  it  nor  any- 
thing to  supply  its  place.  I  was  quite  helpless,  and 
saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  till  a  blacksmith  or 
wheelwright  could  be  got  to  put  matters  right.  But 
where  to  get  one? — ^that  was  a  puzzle.  The  nearest 
village  was  half-a-dozen  miles  off,  and  even  there  it 
might  be  difficult  to  find  a  tradesman  able  to  repair 
the  damage.  Foggo  repeated  still  more  decidedly  that 
we  were  in  a  '  dooced  fix,'  and  Buggins  continued  to 
condemn  *  patent  haxles'  as  of  no  use.  This  was  all 
the  assistance  I  could  get  from  them;  and  Mary  aggra- 
vated the  case  by  laughing  thoughtlessly  at  our  awk- 
ward predicament.  In  this  dilemma,  up  came  2^  young 
man  on  foot,  seemingly  bound  in  the  same  direction 
as  ourselves.  He  was  a  slight-made,  genteel-looking 
chap,  not  over  well  dressed,  but  respectable.  He  wore 
a  mustache  and  imperial,  and  carried  a  large  port- 
folio in  his  hand,  and  a  sort  of  haversack  slung  over 
one  shoulder.  I  saw  at  once  he  was  only  an  artist; 
and,  when  he  accosted  me  in  an  easy  off-hand  manner, 
and  inquired  what  had  gone  wrong,  I  thought  the  dog 
a  little  presuming.  Still  I  could  not  help  explaining 
our  mishap,  or  refuse  his  ready  offer  to  help  us  out 
of  the  difficulty.  Mary  looked  at  him  smilingly,  and 
Foggo  with  a  frown  intended  to  be  freezing.  Foggo, 
however,  only  froze  himself;  for  the  artist  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  but  received  Mary's  smile  as  pay- 
ment in  advance  for  the  job  he  was  about  to  under- 
take. In  fact,  though  only  an  artist,  he  acted  -with 
I  all  the  ease  and  politeness  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 
I  With  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
I  about,  and  my  tacit  consent,  he  laid  his  sketch-book 
on  the  carriage  seat,  and  took  the  full  command  of  tho 
work  in  hand.  He  directed  Buggins  to  take  the  horses 
from  the  shaft,  and  keep  hold  of  them  till  the  repair 
could  be  done.  Then  he  walked  back  a  few  hundred 
yards,  on  the  carriage  tracks,  till  he  observed  sure 
marks  of  where  the  wheel  had  begun  to  work  off;  and 
there,  sure  enough,  he  foimd  the  linchpin  among  the 
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loose  dust;  and  m  five  minutes  more  he  had  it  in  its 
proper  place,  the  wheel  on,  and  all  right. 

Foggo  said,  in  an  undertone,  confidentially  to  Mary, 
that  *  Surely  this  fellow  must  have  been  bred  a  wheel- 
wright.' *  Yes,'  was  her  reply,  '  just  as  you  seem  to 
have  been  bred  a  tobaoconist.'  On  exchanging  cards 
with  the  artist,  I  learned  that  his  name  was  Arthur 
Winton,  and  that  he  was  by  profession  a  landscape 
painter.  He  accepted  my  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  carriage 
with  ready  acquiescence,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and 
did  not  seem  to  feel  the  least  out  of  place,  though 
only  an  artist.  Mary  looked  pleased,  and  Foggo  deeply 
offended.  A  hint  from  Maiy  made  the  portfolio  fly 
open  at  once;  and  its  contents  became  the  subject 
of  conversation*  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  mere 
scribble-scrabbles,  not  worth  much  notice;  but  Mary 
admired  them  vastly,  and  put  endless  questions  re- 
garding the  scenery  they  represented.  Wintondescribed 
waterfalls,  mountains,  and  glens;  simrises,  moonlights, 
and  storms,  in  a  style  that  amazed  me,  and  made  my 
little  monkey's  eyes  sparkle.  Foggo's  eyes  sparkled 
too,  but  with  rage  rather  than  delight  He  also  tried 
lus  hand  in  the  descriptive  line,  but  made  a  sad  mess 
of  it — spoke  of  moors,  ever  so  many  miles  across, 
where  he  had  shot  astonishing  lots  of  game,  and  of 
rivers  where  he  had  fished  and  speared  salmon  till  his 
clothes  were  as  wet  as  water  could  make  them.  Fail- 
ing to  show  off  his  sporting  adventures  in  a  favourable 
light,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  he  became  silent  and 
sulkv;  and  at  length  went  outside,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  Buggins,  *  to  puff  a  weed,'  as  he  said,  but  in 
reality  to  blow  off  his  indignation,  which,  by  this 
time,  had  risen  to  high  pressure. 

After  Foggo's  retreat,  the  subject  was  changed  to 
poetry.  Here  Mary  came  out  surprisingly.  In  fact, 
though  I  knew  her  habit  of  poring  over  books,  I  had 
'  no  idea  what  stuff  she  had  been  sucking  in,  till  it  all 
came  out  in  a  gush  on  this  occasion.  Shakspere  and 
Tennyson  bo  hanged !  The  fine  talk  about  them  was 
more  out  of  my  line  than  even  the  nonsense  about 
romantic  scenery.  What  is  the  use  of  poetry,  I  should 
like  to  know,  but  to  puff  up  flighty  young  fellows, 
and  make  silly  girls  dream  with  their  eyes  open. 
Mary's  talk  and  soft  looks  at  the  artist  not  only  sur- 
prised but  alarmed  me.  More  than  once  I  gave  her 
a  stem  look,  intended  to  say  as  plainly  as  any  words, 
'  Remember,  child!  he  is  only  an  artist!'  It  was  aU 
in  vain.  She  replied  in  the  same  language,  *  Isn't  he 
beautiful?  Isn't  ne  clever?  Isn't  he  a  duck?' 

My  displeasure  subsided  into  drowsiness,  and,  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess,  I  dozed  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  way.  We  reached  home  just  in  time  for  dinner; 
and  without  offending  Manr,  as  well  as  seeming  un- 
mindful of  the  service  ho  had  done  us,  I  could  not 
avoid  inviting  Winton  to  take  pot -luck  with  us. 
Fog^o,  of  course,  also  remained;  but  his  temper  did 
not  miprove  as  the  evening  wore  on,  and  the  gracious 
manner  in  which  Mary  treated  our  new  acquaintance 
became  more  and  more  evident.  The  upshot  of  it  was 
that  Winton  managed  to  establish  a  footing  in  my 
house,  which  he  has  maintained  ever  since.  I  took 
an  earl V  opportunity  of  talking  seriously  to  Mary  on  ■ 
the  subject.  But  I  might  have  saved  my  pains. 
*  Don't  you  sec,'  said  I,  '  that  Mr.  Foggo  is  in  earnest 
with  yon  ?  You  may  have  him  at  a  wag  of  your  finger. 
He  is  a  man  of  large  means  and  good  comiexion.  If 
you  want  to  be  a  lady,  he  is  your  mark.  This  other 
chap,  Winton,  is  perhaps  clever  enough  and  agreeable  ' 


enouc:h  in  his  way;  but,  bless  yon,  child!  he  is  no 
match  for  you.  He  is  only  an  artist  1'  Her  answer 
was  a  closer.  There  was  no  use  in  saving  another  word 
on  the  subject.  *  I  know,*  she  said,  *  that  Fog^o  is 
wealthy,  but  what  would  be  the  worth  of  his  nches 
to  me?  He  is  of  a  nature  that  would  make  all  the 
gold  of  California  dross  in  my  eyes  were  I  to  share  it 
with  him.  Mr.  Winton,  I  daresay,  is  poor  in  pocket 
lining.  But  though  he  has  little  gold,  and  is  only  an 
artist,  he  has  the  art  to  make  all  the  world  gold  to  ma ' 
I  believe,  Wilkins,  she  has  got  all  this  nonsense  out  of 
her  poetiy  books.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  I  suppose; 
so  I  must  just  submit  patiently  to  the  prospect  of 
having  Winton  for  a  son-in-law — ^though  he  is  only 
an  artist! 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  SUN-PICTURE. 

IN  TOUB  CHAfTSBS. 


Chapter  L 

Kb.  Mblohisedik  Flawton,  when  first  I  knew  him, 
was  a  short  young  man,  a  thick  yoimg  man,  a  prosperous 
young  man,  and— as  was  acknowledged  by  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintances— a  good-humoured  and  facetious  young 
man.  So  prominent  was  the  latter  feature  in  Mr.  Flaw- 
ton's  character,  that  his  friends  and  acquaintances  gathered 
themselves  together,  one  November  afternoon,  at  'The 
Hedgehog;'  and,  after  deliberating  two  hours  on  the 
subject,  and  consuming  so  much  liquor  of  varibas  sorts 
that  the  landlord,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  promised  his 
wife  a  new  dress— agreed  that  he,  Mr.  Melchisedek  Flaw- 
ton,  should  be  known,  on  and  after  that  date,  among 
their  particular  set,  as  '  Merry  Melky.'  Mr.  Melchisede'. 
Flawton,  when  first  I  knew  him,  was  a  thriving  youn„' 
stockbroker  in  the  city,  and  our  friendship  continued  till 
he  was  a  prosperous  middle-aged  stockbroker,  when  it  had 
so  ripened,  that  the  expression  '  like  two  brothers'  would 
convey  a  very  f eeUe  and  faint  idea  of  the  well  of  affection 
which  was  hid  in  each  of  our  breasts  for  the  other's  sole 
use.  Our  friendship  was  of  the  Damon  and  Fythias  and 
Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny  description,  only,  if 
possible,  a  shade  more  binding.  Often,  when  we  hare, 
arm  in  arm  (for  mutual  support),  been  wending  our  way 
to  our  bachelor  apartments  from  the  club  at  *  The  Hedge- 
hog,' has  he  stopped  under  the  shade  of  a  lamp-post,  and 
for  the  tenth  time  squeezed  my  hand  affectionately,  kid 
his  palm  on  the  breast  of  my  shirt,  and,  bursting  into 
tears,  entreated  me  only  to  say  the  word,  and  bo  wonld 
proceed  at  once  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  precipitate  him- 
self into  the  dark  waters,  as  a  slight  proof  of  tiie  lore 
and  affection  which  he  entertained  for  me.  Often  hare 
I  stopped  him  in  the  same  manner,  and  entreated  hioi 
only  to  make  one  sign  of  aoquiescence,  and  I  would,  with- 
out any  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  immolate  myself  on  the 
shrine  of  friendship,  by  putting  my  neck  under  the  first 
cab-wheel  that  passed.  But  those  proofs  were  not  re- 
quired. "We  never  quarrelled,  except  once;  and  that  was 
over  a  small  loan,  which  he  refused  me  under  the  plea 
of  '  things  being  tight  in  the  city,'  when  I  knew  that 
they  were  as  loose  as  possible.  However,  I  looked  orer 
that,  and  never  referred  to  money  matters  again.  It  will 
spoil  the  strongest  friendship. 

Mr.  Flawton  was  principally  remarkable  in  the  matter 
of  whiskers,  teeth,  and  gums.  His  whiskers  were  red, 
and  his  gums  were  red,  and  his  teeth  were  white.  He  was 
proud  of  his  teeth,  and  would  have  been  fond  of  smiliagf 
but  that  his  mouth  had  fallen  into  the  bad  habit,  in  early 
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jn&t  of  opening  too  wide— showing,  it  is  trne,  his  pearly 
set  of  teeth,  but  bringing  forward  in  very  bold  relief  his 
red  fangy  garni. 

Mr.  Plawton  was  forty>five  yeftn  of  age  when  he  made 
op  his  mind  to  matrimony.  *  Tou  know,  old  fellow/  he 
nidtome,  'oar  friendship  is  all  very  well  in  the  mean- 
time; but  we  must  consider  that  we  are  both  getting  np 
io  jesn,  and  can't  possibly  nnrse  and  take  care  of  each 
other  in  our  old  days.  I  hnow  that  we  have  often  sworn 
to  each  other  that  we  wonid  never  let  a  woman  come 
bchroen  oor  mutual  affection;  but,  after  giving  the  sub- 
ject* serious  consideration,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  been  mist^en;  besides,  I  don't  think  an 
oaih,  made  under  the  influence  of  *  Hedgehog'  excite* 
meat,  is  bmding.  To  the  point— I  deem  it  prudent  to 
I'xk  out  at  once  for  a  sensible,  sedate  person,  with  a  view 
t ;  matrimony.  I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  I 
VKmld  like  a  widow;  and  I  don't  mind  tdlbg  you,  old 
cbap,  that  I  know  a  widow  who  will  suit  me;  and,  will 
y^  keep  it  a  secret,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  liave  proposed, 
been  accepted,  and  am  to  be  married  in  a  month  to  the 
vidow?  and,  as  I  have  told  you  so  much,  my  dear  boy, 
Is  name  in  the  meantime  is  Mrs.  Crippets,  and  she  has 
aveU-fomisbed  villa  at  St.  John's  Wood,  which  will  be 
mise  in  a  month,  along  with  her  charming  self.' 
'  And  her  two  boys  and  one  daughter?'  I  said  coldly.  I 
UlhadintentioDB  of  proposing  to  the  same  lady  myself, 
^M  VHs,  indeed,  an  eligible  match. 
'Exactly  so,  my  dear  fellow.  You  know  her,  then  ?  Isn't 
Ok t  charmer?  and  hasn't  she  a  nice  little  villa,  and  small 
apRil  in  the  three  per  cents  ? ' 
'She  wears  false  curls  and  a  weeping-willow  brooch.' 
'Xo,  die  don't;  hair  black,  braided;  cameo  brooch— 
iii^eet,  YenQB  ristng  from  the  sea.' 

Plawton  was  ft  benedict  in  a  month,  and  the  envied 
pni^etor  of  Mangel  Wursel  Lodge,  St.  John's  Wood. 

The  man  I  reflected  on  Plawton's  conduct  in  the  matter 
^  Mn.  Crippets,  the  more  indignant  I  became.  He  had 
<voni  to  me  a  thousand  times  that  he  would  never  marry, 
snd  I  had  sworn  the  same  thing  a  thousand  times  to  him. 
He  might  have  told  me  before  ho  proposed,  as  I  had  in- 
imtiofis  in  the  same  quarter  myself.  Oh,  how  I  regretted 
tii£t  I  had  not  proixMed  a  week  or  even  a  day  before  him ! 
i  know  she  would  have  had  me.  I  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
UiOfcl  Wursel  Lodge,  and  must  confess  that  a  few  visits 
aade  mo  regard  Flawton  in  the  light  of  a  mortal  enemy. 
He  was  so  supremely  happy.  I  could  scarcely  disguise  my 
feeliiigg.  In  reviewing  their  conduct  before  visitors  during 
;he  first  six  months  of  their  marriage,  I  must  say  that  it 
>trruk  me  often  aa  positively  indelicate.  What  would  you 
t^iink,  kind  reader,  of  a  man  who  made  a  constant  habit 
o{  kisdng  his  wife  before  strangers?  Flawton  not  only 
Jo^icd  her,  he  slobbered  her— slobbered 's  the  word.  What 
^9ald  you  think  of  a  man  who  would  often  excuse  himself 
fiom  his  bachelor  friends  for  a  few  moments  on  the  plea 
''i  'haring  to  go  and  hook  his  wife's  dress?'  Flawton 
4id  this  repeatedly  before  myself  and  a  few  more  of  *  the 
l^edgehogB.'  They  pretended  to  see  nothing  improper 
ia  this,  but  I  could.  I  never  looked  on  an  article  of  Flaw- 
Ws  elegant  furniture,  but  I  reflected  that  it  might  have 
f>eea  mine  but  for  his  confounded  treachery. 

1  am  ^Md  to  say  that  I  prevented  myself  from  showing 
say  'temper;'  bat  Plawton  was  happy,  and  by  contrast  I 
=^«aine  miserable.  Yet  I  am  not  a  malicious  man. 

1  had  been  absent  from  Mangel  Wurzel  Lodge  a  month, 
during  which  time  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  from 
^wton.  I  confess  it  was  with  a  sort  of  fiendish  joy  that 


I  received  from  Mrs.  Flawton,  one  morning,  the  following 
epistle:— 

Manosl  Wvszjel  Lodgs,  Monday  Morning. 

Dbaa  Mb.  Crawton, — Would  you  kindly  favour  ma  with  a 
visit  at  your  earliest  convenience?  I  wish  to  see  you  rery  par- 
ticularly. My  dear  husband's  conduct  towards  me  has  changed 
very  much  within  the  last  few  weeks.  He  is  no  longer  the  kind 
and  affectionate  creatiire  he  used  to  be.  Would  yon  pleaao  to 
make  your  visit  as  early  as  convenient?  and  oblige 

Your  friend, 

JiruKT  PlawtoH, 

I  acknowledge  with  shame  that  I  gloated  over  this 
epistle.  If  the  reader  had  been  within  earshot  when  I 
received  it,  ho  would  have  heard  me  repeat,  a  great  many 
times  indeed,  the  words—*  Serve  her  right  for  marrying 
such  a  nincompoop.  Ha!  I  thought  it  would  come  to 
this.  She  mi*ght  have  known  better.  Yet  I  will  go.  She 
will  want  comfort,  poor  thing  1  I  always  considered 
Flawton  a  heartless. wretch.  Taste!  She  has  none,  or 
she  would  havo  rejected  him  at  once,  and  waited  on  my 
proposal.' 

Chapteb  n. 

I  went  to  Mangel  Wurzel  Lodge  in  the  forenoon,  when 
I  knew  the  monster  would  be  '  on  'Change.'  I  found  her  in 
tears.  My  rage  at  Flawton's  perfidy  increased  tenfold  when 
I  saw  her.  What  a  figure !  What  grace !  He  must  be  a 
tasteless  monster  to  neglect  such  a  woman;  and  to  think 
that,  but  for  his  broken  vow  not  to  marry,  she  might  have 
been  mine !  True,  I  should  have  broken  my  vow  in  doing 
so;  but  if  he  was  capable  of  breaking  his,  I  had  a  right  to 
break  mine. 

*Mr.  Crawton,'  she  said,  with  the  dewy  tears  in  her 
eyes,  *  my  husband  is  a  monster.' 

'  I  knew  it  all  along,'  I  said,  blandly. 

The  dewy  tears  flashed  in  a  moment  like  fireflies;  her 
lovely  frame  quivered.  *  You  knew  it  all  along,  did  you? 
It's  false  1    He's  gentle  as  a  Iambi' 

When  I  entered,  and  saw  her  in  tears,  I  was  forcibly 
struck  by  the  resemblance  which  she  bore  to  the  picture 
of  Helena  sighing  for  love  of  Demetrius.  When  t^e 
had  pulled  me  up  in  the  manner  I  have  just  narrated,  I 
could  not  help  remarking  the  extraordinary  likeness  to 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  Queen  Cleopatra,  when  up 
braiding  tho  messenger  who  had  the  misfortune  to  bring 
information  of  Antony's  marriage. 

I  was  about  to  make  some  apologetic  remark,  when  she 
interrupted  me  by  relapsing  into  her  former  state  of  tears, 
and  saying — 

'  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Grawton.  I  know  you  are  a  friend 
of  my  dear  husband's,  and  as  such  I  ask  your  advice.* 

*  My  dear  madam,'  I  said— placing  a  chair  for  her,  and 
seating  myself  beside  her, — 'speak  freely.  I  am  *UU  a 
friend  of  your  husband's.  With  reference  to  the  little 
word  still,  which  I  have  emphasized,  madam,  it  will  per- 
haps be  more  lucid  to  explain  that  your  husband,  madam, 
has  wronged  me.  You  have  no  donbt  read  Shakspere. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  fine  play  of  ''Julius  Caesar"— 
in  fact,  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  (admir- 
ably rendered  by  Messrs.  Fhelps  and  Creswick) — in  which 
Cassius  says,  referring  to  Brutus,  "That  you  have  wronged 
me,  doth  appear  in  this."  I  may  say  so  with  reference  to 
your  husband,  madam;  but  still  I  know  how  to  forgive; 
and  I  do  forgive.  I  have  no  doubt  your  husband  is  now 
wretched— he  is  making  you  wretched— that  is  some  re- 
paration, madam,  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  me;  and  I 
can  now  forgive  him.  Before,  he  was  disgustingly  happy; 
and  I  tell  you  frankly,  madam,  I  did  not  like  it.' 
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'  Oh,  Mr.  Grawton!  he  is  indeed  making  me  wretched. 
I  fear  his  heart  is  another's !' 

*  How,  madam  ?  Name  your  reasons.  His  heart 
another's  I  And  hare  yon  any  reason  for  snpposing  that 
the  other*s  heart  is  his?    Eh,  madam !' 

J  will  endeavour,  as  circumstantially  as  possihle,  to  give 
you  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  change  which  has 
led  to  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs. 

'  Proceed,  madam,  proceed!'  I  said  impatiently. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Flawton  was  making 
himself  and  his  wife  wretched.  I  could  now  forgive  him  in 
earnest,  and  pity  him.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  be  able 
to  pity  a  man  who  has  wronged  you.  If  you  can  once  con- 
vince  yourself  that  yon  pity  him,  your  wound  is  closed  up. 
Cut  if  you  can  make  himself  and  the  world  beUeve  that 
you  really  pity  him,  you  may  consider  the  wound  healed 
up,  the  scar  gone,  and  no  traces  left.  Pity  is  undoubtedly 
twin- brother  to  revenge.  Oh!  commend  me,  my  dear 
reader,  to  pity! 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Grawton,'  proceeded  Mrs.  Plawton, 
'  you  are  no  doubt  as  familiar  with  my  husband's  person^ 
peculiarities  as  myself.  You  will  therefore  be  aware  of 
his  passion  for  elocution.' 

'His  absurd  passion  for  eloontion,  I  should  call  it, 
madam.    His  voice  is  cracked.' 

'  It  is;  I  don't  deny  it.  Tou  will  therefore  be  able  to 
sympathise  with  me  when  I  tell  you  that  it  has-been  his 
nightly  custom,  when  we  are  alone,  ever  since  our  mar- 
riage, to  read  over  a  play  of  Shakspere's  aloud— identify- 
ing each  character  by  a  change  in  the  modulation  of  his 
voice.  For  a  time  his  favourite  reading  was  '*  Hamlet." 
You  know  the  number  of  characters  in  the  play.  Hamlet 
himself  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  interpreter 
in  my  husband's  natural  voice— that  is  bad  enough,  as 
you  know;  but  what  sliall  I  say  of  the  change  to  the  ac- 
cents of  Poloniut?^ 

*  General  expression  and  voice  —  aggravated  case  of 
delirium  tremens,'  I  suggested. 

'  As  bad,  my  dear  Mr.  Grawton;  if  not  worse.  But 
OpheUa*8  grave  scene! ' 

'The  reading  of  which  by  your  husband  in  public, 
madam,  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  commission  of 
lunacy  being  instituted  against  him  at  once.' 

'  I  have  had  to  put  up  witli  it,  and  with  the  hideous 
tones  of  his  voice  in  all  the  rest  of  the  characters.' 

'  Then  I  can  truly  pity  you,  madam,  from  my  heart.' 

'  To  come  to  the  point,  however,  Mr.  Grawton ;  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  my  husband  came  home  about  seven 
o'clock  for  dinner.    He  dined  on '— — 

'*  What  ?'  I  asked,  fearful  that  all  this  misery  was  only 
attributable  to  Plawton's  digestive  organs,  and  would  pass 
away  with  his  convalescence. 

'  Romeo  and  Juliet  I' 

'  Good  gracious !'  I  cried,  starting  up,  and  putting  my- 
self before  the  fire  to  guard  the  fire-irons.  I  thought  she 
was  mad. 

'  Gompose  yourself,  my  dear  sir;  I  mean  to  say  that  he 
did  not  dine  at  all.  When  I  hinted  to  him  that  the  dinner 
was  spoiling,  he  scowled  and  requested  me  to  get  me  to 
a  nunnery.' 

*  Been  dining  out  ?'  I  suggested. 

'  No,  sir;  my  husband  was  as  sober  as  you  are  at  the 
present  moment,  but  it  was  the  first  symptom  of  the 
great  change.  He  read  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet"  that  evening.' 

*  The  brute!  Enough  to  drive  you  mad,  my  poor  lady. 
He  was  nearly  expelled  from  "  The  Hedgehog  "  for  per* 
sisting  in  reading  '*  King  Lear."' 


'  I  could  not  help  remarking  that,  in  the  character  of 
Romeo,  he  infused  a  ghastly  passion  into  the  port  that 
was  positively  astonishing.  I  took  this  as  a  compliment 
to  myself,  my  name  being  Juliet,  but  judge  of  my  amaze- 
ment when  I  observed  that,  at  the  balcony  scene,  and  at 
the  other  passionate  parts,  he  was  gazing  rapturously  at  a 
small  coloured  photograph  which  he  had  on  the  left  page 
of  the  book  (unseen  by  me,  as  he  supposed)!  I  watched 
him  for  a  time,  and  saw  the  monster  actually  kiss  the 

portrait,  after  the  words 

"  Sweet,  so  would  I; 

Yet  I  should  kiU  thee  with  much  cherishing. 

Good-night  I  Oood-nightl  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrov, 

That  I  could  say  good-night  till  it  be  morrowf' 

He  read  no  more  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  evening.  I 
started  up  indignantly.  *'  Give  me  that  portrait! "  I  said. 
"  I  have  been  watching  you,  sir.  Give  it  up  this  instant !" ' 
*  What!'  he  said,  starting  up,  putting  the  photograph 
in  his  breast-pocket,  and  going  into  mock  heroics.  *  Part 
with  the  portrait  of  my  sainted  aunt  I  Perish  the  thought! 
Death  rather ! 

"  ni  say  yon  gray  Is  not  the  morning's  eye— 

'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow; 

Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 

The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads. 

I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go; 

Come,  Death,  and  welcome  I  Juliet  wills  it  so."* 

'Gome,  sir,'  I  said,  sternly;  *that  is  not  your  aunt's 
portrait.  Deliver  it  up  I'  Would  you  beUeve  it,  his  an- 
swer was — 

<Madaml 

* '  Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false. 

Not  truly  speaks;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies." ' 

'  I  could  not  get  another  word  from  him  that  evening; 
and  since  then  his  conduct  has  been  getting  worse  and 
worse.  I  have  tried  every  ruse  to  obtain  that  photograph, 
but  as  yet  have  been  unsuccessf  uL  I  am  certain,  however, 
that  ho  still  has  it  about  him.  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  a 
liaison  with  the  misguided  creature.  Oh,  Mr.  Grawton, 
may  I  ask  your  aid  to  assist  me  in  unfathoming  this  awf al 
mystery?* 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  after  her  absurd  choice  of 
a  husband,  I  should  pity  this  fair  creature;  but,  never- 
theless,  it  is  true.  I  pitied  her,  and  determined  to  hring 
that  monster,  the  once  *  Merry  Melky,'  to  book  for  his 
conduct.  I  left  her  with  the  assurance  of  my  sympatbj, 
and  the  comforting  reflection  that  I  would  have  'a  few 
words'  with  her  wretched  husband  on  the  subject  of  her 
great  wrong. 

Strange  it  is,  but  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  my 
heart  was  lighter  when  I  left  Joy  Vilk  than  when  I  en- 
tered it  that  evening.  When  I  reached  my  office,  I  actu- 
ally surprised  myself,  chuckling  and  imitating  an  Jndm 
dance  of  joy. 

I  indorse  Mr.  Sqaeers*  opinion,  that  *  She's  a  rum  'ud, 
is  Natur/  

Chapter  III. 
The  next  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  inditiBg  an 
epistle  which  I  intended  to  send  to  the  recreant  Plaw- 
ton. I  had  a  dim  idea  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  shoot 
Plawton;  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so  if  I  found 
it  requisite.  I  already  saw  in  imagination  the  prostrate 
form  of  the  infatuated  little  man  writhing  at  my  feet; 
and  myself,  with  my  stern  look  relaxed— justice  having 
been  appeased -bending  over  him,  feeling  for  the  siwt 
where  the  leaden  messenger  had  entered;  receiving  hw 
last  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  body,  and  com- 
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fortiog  him  hy  fbe  asraranoe  that  the  great  'wrong  he  had 
eommiited  agaioft  mj  peace  of  mind,  by  marrying  Mn. 
CVippetfl,  wu  sow  atoned  for — that  I  foigave  him  from  my 
heirt;  lod  that  he  might,  if  he  had  a  mind,  die  happy. 
I  heard  steps  coming  np  the  wooden  stair  just  as  I  had 
sgBed  the  note;  and  I  felt  a  presentiment  that  the  steps 
wen  those  of  Flawton.  X  was  not  deceived. 
He  entered. 

I  fflotioiied  him  to  a  seat.    He  waved  his  huid,  as  if 
deprecating  any  intention  of  sitting  down;  and,  folding 
bis  anna,  looked  at  me  with  a  melancholy  expression  in 
Lii  eyes.   My  first  idea  was  that  he  had  been  drinking. 
fiii  faee  was  dirty  and  nnshaven.    His  linen  was  dirty. 
Be  had  on  a  dirty  paper  collar,  which,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  button-hole  having  burst,  hung  limp  and  yellow  about 
iii!  eui.  When  he  divested  himself  of  his  hat,  I  observed 
1^  his  hair  was  matted  and  unkempt,  and  stood  up 
cpikilf,  like  the  back  of  a  red  porcupine.,  As  I  regarded 
Plavton  standing  before  me  in  that  manner,  I  felt  a  mo- 
mitaij  compassion  for  him«    In  the  happy  days  of  '  The 
Hedgehog'  convivial  meetings,  I  had  often  seen  Flawton 
iu.  I  vas  accustomed  to  see  Flawton  thus  very  often, 
mt  partictilarly  on  the  occasions  on  which  he  presented 
licuelf  at  my  offioe  to  denounce  some  false  friend  who 
^declined  becoming  bail  for  him  the  evening  previous. 
Plivton  had  a  weird  fancy  for  ringing  bells  and  wrench- 
es off  knockers  on  his  way  from  *  The  Hedgehog,'  which 
i'^iled  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the 
pdian  of  the  night,  necessitating  the  decision  of  a  ma- 
jiaite,  and  the  consequent  attendance  of  Flawton  at 
^lUtion-house  till  next  morning.    On  those  occadoQS, 
ilavtoQ  used  to  present  himself  at  my  ofSoe,  for  the 
f'lpweof  refreshing  himself  with  a  bottle  of  soda-water 
^^ODied  with  half  a  glass  of  brandy— the  exertion  of 
£<«dacting  his  own  case  being  fatiguing,  and  having  a 
SesdeDcy  to  promote  thirst.    It  was  the  remembrance 
t^tbose  days— when  my  old  friend  stuck  to  the  orthodox 
'^tiifa  gentleman's  pastime  of  wrenching  off  knockers 
a^  distarbing  peaceful  dwellings  by  a  violent  tugging  at 
ui^  stroet  bell,  instead  of  indulging  in  the  more  serious 
vhoQijh  firitish  amusement  of  marrying,  and  then  break- 
^g  his  wife  s  heart  by  neglect— that  caused  me  to  have 
tiDomentary  feeling  of  compassion  for  him.    I  confess 
^t  I  may  have  been  weak  in  yielding  to  this;  but,  as  I 
a^Btioned  before,  there  was  no  mistake  about  Plawton 
uui  his  wife's  wretchedness.    You,  kind  reader!  may 
bre  had  the  misfortune  to  get  your  pocket  picked,  or 
jcur  oiver  plate  stolen,  or  your  best  linen  shirts  pilfered 
"5  the  ropes  on  which  they  were  airing.    Your  breast 
i-ea»e8  wiih  virtuous  indigpation—you  pay  poor's-rates 
sid  taxes  heavy  enough  in  all  sooth.    Why  should  you 
^robbed?   You  become  apoplectio  with  fury.    Where 
»rt  the  police?   Out  of  the  way,  of  course,  when  wanted. 
TuQ  make  a  mental  calculation  how  much  you  have  paid 
.cr  poliee  protection  sinoe  you  became  householder.    The 
^^'calatian  brings  out  your  wrongs  in  greater  relief.   You 
MiaH  you  could  strangle  the  villain  who  has  done  you 
'Jiia  wrong  in  your  most  sensitive  part— your  pocket. 
^enlj  a  policeman  appears  with  the  trembling  wretch, 
^eo  red-hsnded.    'Off  with  him!'  you  say;  *off  to 
:^l  Tea!  it  was  from  me.   The  property  is  mine.   Off 
vith  him,  at  once!'  and  the  officer  sinks  his  knuckles 
^^  the  neck  of  the  culprit,  and  bowhi  him  along  to  the 
^^a-houBB.    You  go  to  bed  with  a  grim  satisfaction. 
hen  yon  appear  at  the  court  next  morning,  you  can't 
'  *'7  that  you  feel  a  sort  of  compassion  for  the  poor  wretch; 
^■K  Wt  that  his  punishment  is  necessary  for  the  protection 


of  the  lieges,  would  gladly  see  him  dismissed  'not  proven.' 
But  if  you  saw  him  when  his  sentence  has  expired,  and 
he  crawls  out  of  the  prison  pale,  wan,  and  starving,  don't 
attempt  to  convince  me  that  you  would  not  step  quietly 
up  to  the  miserable  wretch,  slip  some  loose  silver  into  his 
hand,  with  an  admonition  to  go  and  sin  no  more. 

Influenced  by  this  sort  of  compassion  for  Flawton,  and 
knowing  that  copper  or  loose  silver,  considering  his  alti- 
tude in  the  social  scale,  would  be  an  insult,  I  addressed 
him  in  the  following  words: — 

'  Good  Plawton  I  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off,  ' 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Crawton; 
Ilion  know'st  'tis  common  all  that  live  must  die^ 
Paaaing  through  nature  to  eternity; 
If  it  be  common,  why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee.' 

The  delicacy  and  consideration  of  my  addressing  him  in 
those  words  of  the  immortal  bard's,  (need  I  say  William 
Shakspere  ?)  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  all  intelligent  peo- 
ple when  I  inform  them  that  Plawton  immediately  took 
up  the  cue  at '  seems,'  and  comforted  himself  greatly  by 
delivering  himself  of  the  words  put  by  the  immortal  bard 
into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  commenc- 
ing, '  Seems,  madam!    Kay,  it  is;  I  know  not  seems.' 

'But  tushl'  he  continued;  and  drawing  near  to  my 
chair,  he  pulled  out  two  sun- pictures  or  glass  photographs, 
and  held  them  before  my  eyes.  I  requested  him  to  favour 
me  with  them  for  a  moment,  as  at  that  time  photography 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  figure  on  the  glass  could  only 
be  seen  by  holding  the  glass  in  a  particular  way.  I  noticed 
that  the  oldest  and  dimmest  of  the  pictures  was  the  like- 
ness of  an  exceedingly  pretty  young  lady,  with  curls,  and 
a  sweet  Grecian  profile.  I  noticed  that  the  other  was  the 
portrait  of  his  wife,  late  Mrs.  Crippets. 

'  Well,  Flawton,'  I  said,  *  she  u  a  nice  young  lady,  and 
comes  out  stronger  by  contrast  with  your  wife.' 

'  Crawton! '  he  shouted  out  huskily,  seising  both  photo- 
graphs, and  bestowing  a  glance  of  Hie  most  unmitigated 
scorn  upon  his  wife's  portrait,  changing  in  one  moment 
to  the  most  beaming  tenderness,  as  he  regarded  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  young  lady, '  Crawton,  look  here,  upon  this 
picture  and  on  this!' 

'  Exactly,' I  said,  interrupting  him,  coldly; '  you  needn't 
go  on;  I  can  see  at  a  glance,  by  the  counterfidt  present- 
ment, that  you're  in  love  with  this  young  lady,  and  are 
breaking  your  wife's  heart.* 

'  To  the  death,  Crawton,  to  the  death  I  love  her;  break 
my  wife's  heart— boeh!  too  tough.' 

riawton's  nose  is  ugly.  It  was  uglier  when  he  turned 
it  up  after  making  that  remark. 

'  You  are  determined  to  prosecute  this  insane  passion,' 
I  said. 

I  should  have  felt  disappointed  if  he  had  answered 
'  no;'  but  I  determined  to  fight  him— I  mean,  to  challenge 
him  to  fight— if  .he  said  '  yes.' 

His  answer  was—'  To  the  death,  Crawton !  to  the  death!* 
and  with  a  fiendish  laugh  he  turned  to  the  door  and  rushed 
down  stairs,  before  I  had  time  to  challenge  him  to  fight. 


Chapter  IV. 

Inmiediately  after  Plawton  had  exited,  I  dropped  the 
following  note  to  his  wife: — 

CiTT,  Wednesday  Afternoon. 

Mt  Dxas  Madam,— I  have  just  had  an  interriew  with  the 
misgalded  being  whom  you  have  the  misfortune  to  call  hus- 
band. Your  conjectures  with  reference  to  hia  inaane  passion 
are  correct.  I  have  seen  the  photc^raph,  and  I  ahould  fancy 
that  the  'creature'  is  employed  in  one  of  the  theatres— very 
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likely  in  connection  with  the  ballet  She  is  not  by  any  means 
good-looking:  but  has  a  sort  of  plebeian  fascination  which  I 
have  no  doubt  forms  the  attraction  in  his  eyes.  I  shall  hare 
the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  you  to-morrow  at  quarter-past 
four  p.m.  I  regret  to  observe  that  he  is  already  b^;inning  to 
lose  all  respect  for  himself  or  his  appearance.  For  your  own 
sake,  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt  and 
linen  collar.    Believe  me,  my  dear  madam. 

Yours  most  sinoerely, 

FLAITTAGSNBI  CS&A.WTOK. 

I  am  incIiQed  to  think  that  I  was  rather  an  object  of 
interest  to  Kcbccca  Ann  Jane,  the  housemaid  at  Maii^jel 
Wurzel  Lodge,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  2d  Dec. 
IS — .  I  wore  a  blue  frock-ooat,  bufttoned  tight,  to  show 
the  graceful  fall  of  my  back,  and  I  also  donned  mj  yellow 
double-breasted  vest  with  the  mother-of-pearl  buttons. 
I  carried  with  me  a  winter  bouquet,  which  I  bought  at 
Covent  Oarden.  My  intention  waa  to  show  Mrs.  Flawton 
that,  in  uniting  her  fate  to  a  wretched  little  stage-struck 
stockbroker,  when  she  had  the  opportunity  of  having  for 
her  husband  a  taU,  good-looking,  essential-oil  merchant 
like  myself,  she  did  wrong.  She  was  alone  in  the  dres- 
sing-room. I  expected  to  find  her  depressed  in  spirits; 
but  no!  She  rose  to  receive  me  with  cheerfulness,  even 
gaiety,  in  eveiy  expression  of  her  lovely  countenance. 
As  I  regarded  the  1>eaming  lustre  in  her  eyes  when  she 
shook  hands  with  me,  I  felt  certain  that  the  imwonted 
cheerfulness  was  occasioned  by  my  presence. 

♦  Oh,  Mr.  Crawton!  I  can't  Inform  you  how  thankful  I 
am  at  your  kind  consideration  of  my  condition.  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.' 

•  Don't,  my  dear  Mrs.  Crawton;  pray,  don't,*  I  answered. 
*  Never  mention  it.  How  is  HE  conducting  himself  now? 
Shall  I  be  obliged  to  call  him  out  ?' 

*  Don't  mention  blood,  Mr.  Crawton.  He  is  still  mj 
husband,  you  know;  but  a  day  will  come.  By-the-by,  I 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  portrait;'  and  she  took 
from  her  pocket  the  photograph  which  Crawton  had  shown 
me  in  the  office.  I  looked  at  it  again.  The  girl  was  de- 
cidedly good-looking—a  brunette  in  curls;  but  I  thought 
it  politic  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  decided 
pert  and  vulgar  look  about  her  expression. 

*She  is,  without  doubt,  a  vulgar  thing,'  said  Mrs. 
Plawton;  and  her  eye  twinkled  again— whether  mall* 
cioualy,  or  with  delight  that  I  was  of  her  opinion,  I 
know  not.  Mrs.  Plawton,  I  know,  used  to  wear  ourli, 
and  wss  also  a  brunette;  otherwise,  I  should  have  said 
that  nobody  but  vulgar  people  wore  their  hair  flying 
about  their  back.  If  Mrs.  Plawton  had  been  a  little  less 
stout,  her  resemblance  to  the  portrait  would  not  have 
been  very  far  off.  We  dined  together,  and  I  felt  certain 
that  I  had  made  an  impression.  My  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed when,  after  coffee  had  been  served,  she  eat  down 
and  warbled  the  following  sweetly  pathetic  ballad,  in  a 
rich,  falsetto  voice,  accompanying  herself  on  the  guitar, 
and  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  words  which  made 
it  very  sipiificant,  considering  my  presence: — 

EVER  THINE  OWN. 

Though  thy  nose  were  a  lighthouke  in  colour  and  sheen; 

Though  thy  legs  were  both  cork  ones,  thy  whiskers  sea  green; 

Though  the  haiis  on  thy  head  were  sky-purple  or  blue; 

My  heart,  dearest  love  I  would  beat  only  for  you; 

You,  you. 

My  heart,  dearest  love!  would  beat  only  for  you. 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la;  sweet]  the  moon  now  la  out. 
It  gleams  on  the  river  and  gladdens  the  trout; 
Let  us  roam  through  the  tuxnlp-fields,  prancing  so  gay. 
We  can  each  eat  our  fill;  let  us  haato,  then,  away. 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la. 


Though  thy  home  were  a  hen-coop,  thy  food  strnw  or  gzus; 
Though  one  eye  had  a  squint,  and  the  other  were  glass; 
Though  distorted  thy  form,  and  most  hideous  to  view; 
My  pulse,  love!  would  only  beat  taster  for  you, 

You,  you; 
My  pulse,  love!  would  only  beat  faster  for  you. 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la;  let  us  haste,  then,  away. 

Where  the  haddocks  and  dolphins  disport  in  the  spraf ; 

To  the  home  of  the  herring,  where  mackerel  play; 

My  sklir,  lovel  is  ready;  we'll  haste,  then,  away: 

Tra  U  la,  tra  U  la. 

I  spent  an  agreeable  evening;  and,  at  fifteen  minute!! 
past  four  p.m.  I  departed.  On  my  road  home,  I  met 
Plawton.  He  was  standing  on  the  kerb,  surveying  with 
every  appearance  of  intense  interest  a  row  of  scavengers 
who  were  sweeping  the  street.  His  gase  was  not  directed 
to  any  particular  scavenger,  but  rested,  in  a  melancholy 
philanUiropio  manner,  on  the  whole  body— as  if  he  were 
accurately  calculating  how  much  it  would  cost  to  invito 
them  all  round  to  '  The  Falstaff,'  with  gastronomic  in- 
tentions. I  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned 
round;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  placed  one  hand  on  the 
breast  of  his  shirt,  and,  pointing  to  the  row  of  scavengers, 
said— 

*  To  what  base  iisea  may  we  not  retuni,  Horatio ! ' 
•Tush!    Plawton,'  I  said;    'this  is  unmanly.'     Wi 

passion  was  cither  getting  the  better  of  his  reason,  or 
was  leading  him  into  drink.  I  was  more  convinced  from 
what  followed  that  it  was  the  former. 

'To  think,'  he  resumed,  snivelling— 'to  think  of  a 
peer  of  the  realm  being  reduced  to  such  a  condition !' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Plawton  T'  I  asked. 

*  Don*t  you  see  him  there,  with  the  stumpy  brush,  the 
striped  coachman's  waistcoat,  and  the  patch  over  his  eye! 
That  little  man.' 

*  I  do  see  a  little  man,  with,  a  coachman's  waistcoat  and 
a  patch  over  his  eye.' 

'  Don't  you  know  him,  Crawtop  ?' 

*  No.' 

'  That  was  yesterday  the  greatest  statesman  in  EngUnd! 
The  man  who,  on  a  day*B  notice,  oould  have  undertaken 
the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  would  have  per- 
formed the  duty  satisfactorily!  That«  Crawton,  is  Karl 
Russell  I' 

'  Nonsense,  Plawton !    There  is  no  resemblance.' 

*  Care,  Crawton— care— anxiety.  His  home— his  heart's 
first  home— was  burned  to  the  ground  yesterday,  and  all 
his  property  lost— his  title-deeds,  cash,  valuables,  every- 
thing—reduced to  beggary  I  It's  sad,  Crawton— sad,  sad; 
but  too  true!' 

*  Come,  Plawton,  old  boy,'  I  said,  sympathisiogly,  *  let's 
go  home;  I'll  walk  back  with  you.' 

'Will you?' he  said,  eagerly.  •  Let's  go,  then.  O  Craw- 
ton ! '  he  continued,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow,  '  what 
nonsense  I've  been  talking,  to  be  sure.  Fargire  mc,  I  feil 
as  if  this  passion  would  drive  me  mad.' 

I  was  really  sorry  for  Plawton  this  time,  he  looked  so 
genuinely  miserable;  and  the  remark  about  Earl  Kusscll 
proved  to  me  that  it  was  slightly  affecting  his  brain.  I 
left  him  at  his  own  door,  and  went  home. 

I  did  not  seo  Plawton  again  till  Christmas-day.  Ho 
called  at  my  office,  looking  very  pale  and  thin.  He  had 
not  recovered  from  the  effect  of  his  passion.  The  photo- 
graph was  in  his  possession, 

*I  wish  you  to  join  us  at  dinner,  to-day,  old  fellow!' 
he  said.  '  You  are  my  truest  friend,  and  I  must  have 
some  one  to  talk  confidentially  to.  The  worry  and  ex- 
citement of  those  gay  and  festive  scenes  have  no  charm 
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forme.  I  fball  call  for  you  at  the  office  at  five  o*olook; 
&3<1  ve  can  take  a  cab  oat.  Dinner  at  sue  Ah,  Crawton ! 
(looking  tenderly  at  the  photograph)  this  insane  passion 
is  kHIiog  me;— bat,  as  the  poet  flays, 

"  Who  hears  the  falling  of  the  forest  leaf, 
Or  Tbo  takes  nolo  of  every  flower  that  diesr 

I  h&\'e  sought  her  In  vain-^in  vain.' 

'But  think,'  I  said,  *  of  your  wife,  your  dear  wife,  who 
wuta  impatient  erery  day  for  your  return  to  dinner.  'Tis 
sveet»  Flawton,  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  watch  our 
coining,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come.' 

'That  depends,  Crawton,  on  the  brightness.  My  wife's 
t;Ci  does,  I  acknowledge,  watch  my  coming  impatiently, 
tzA  look  brighter  when  I  come;  but  the  additional  lustre 
is  not  attributable  to  affection.  She  ia  becoming  a  vixen, 
Crawton— a  vixen.' 

Ponetoal  at  five  o'clock,  Flawton  was  at  my  office  with 
tlie  cab.  In  half-an-hour  we  were  at  Mangel  Wurzel 
Lulge;  and  at  six  precisely  we  sat  down  to  dinner.  My 
cviation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  who  were 
tiiere-what  was  on  the  table— what  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Creea,  or  Mrs.  White  wore — what  vulgarisms  Jones'  ple- 
beun  though  prettj  wife  perpetrated  during  the  course  of 
thd  meal,  to  the  horror  of  Fitz-£ustace  Yawhaw;  and  the 
ua>st  total  collapse  of  that  government  swell  when  Mrs. 
^'y  in  reply  to  a  most  oonde&cending  query  which  he  put 

■a lo  after  dinner,  as  to  whether  she  would  take  a  cup 
<-l  eofiee  or  not,  replied  that '  she  would  prefer,  hif  it  came 
to  tk  flame  thing,  a  little  gin  with  a  mossel  of  sugar.' 
IfiD&ot  narrate  the  interesting  dialogue  which  I  acd- 
<^tal]y  overheard  between  the  two  Misses  Sauerkrauts 
(vboae  eazriage  came  for  them  at  ten),  in  which  they 
fxpRssed  tiieir  conviction  that  the  whole  affair  was 
decidedly  Brummagem  (what  they  meant  by  that  word, 
I  eooldn't  take  it  upon  myself  to  say).  I  will  not  ani- 
sadreit  upon  the  discussions  which  the  married  ladies 
isdolged  in  upon  the  subject  of  '  servants,'  nor  the 
piithetic  wailing  which  they  made  over  the  gradual  ah- 
diea&n  of  that  race  in  favour  of  smart  minxes  with 
'tin,*  ribbons,  crinoline,  and  impertinence  galore.  I 
^  not  even  touch  upon  the  strange  conduct  of  that 
ttlebiated  lyrical  poet,  Batterwhacks  Hawkkerton  Snif, 
who  came  in  late  and  dirty,  with  his  eyes  rolling  as  if  he 
^  been  drinking—who  glared  at  little  Bobinson,  when 
that  good-humoured  little  man  offered  to  introduce  him 
to  a  partner  in  the  '  mazy,'  as  Bobinson  facetiously  styles 
daodng— and  who  was  seen  to  turn  away,  with  his 
fyebrows  contracted  fearfully,  and  heard  to  mutter  — 
BninlesBclod!  soulless,  ephemeral  composition  of  flesh 
3£db<HiesI'  (whether  in  reference  to  himself  or  Bobinson, 
it  is  impossible  to  say) — ^who  stalked  about,  speaking  to 
aobody  and  muttering  at  intervals—'  VanUa$  vanitcUum!* 
-tnd  who  was  at  last  sent  home  in  a  cab,  in  consequence 
d  baring  partaken  of  too  much  old  port.  No !  I  will  not 
^ay  one  word  about  any  of  these  events.  Why  should  I? 
^hat  do  you  take  me  fort  Do  you  think  that  I  would 
^^<^ate  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  by  becoming  a 
pvioor  spy  or  keyhole  reporter,  and  sneering  and  carping 
at  the  pecoliarities  and  pettinesses  of  people  whom  I  mix 
^^^Kingasacotemporary  guest?  I  am  not  a  *  duel  amang 
ya  takin'  notea,'  and  with  a  fiendish  malignity  vowing 
^t  'feth  rU  pr«nt  them,'  No;  perish  such  base 
^Wiit!  rd  rather  be  a  dog,  and  live  upon  the  vapours 
ol  a  dungeon!    Therefore,  I  repeat,  I  will  have  none  of 

this;  bat  immediately  jump  to  the  great  event  of  the 

eteoing. 


It  was  obout  twelve  o'clock.  Flawton's  parlour  and 
drawing-room  had  been  thrown  into  one.  Dancing,  chat- 
ting, gossip,  wine-sipping,  biscuit-nibbling,  apple-munch- 
ing, nut-cracking,  were  going  en  as  bravely  as  could  be 
desired.  I  had  missed  Mrs.  Flawton  for  some  time;  and, 
about  half-past  twelve,  a  note  was  put  into  my  hand,  by 
Flawton's  boy  in  buttons,  with  an  intimation  that '  a  party 
houtside  'ad  requested  it  to  be  delivered  to  his  master 
through  my  'ands.'  Flawton  was  sitting  in  a  comer  of 
the  room  talking  to  some  of  his  guests,  and,  with  a  ghastly 
cheerfulness  on  his  countenance.  I  caught  his  eye,  and 
made  a  telegraphic  sign  for  him  to  approach.  I  gave  him 
the  note  to  read:  he  did  so.  A  deathly  pallor  overspread 
his  features  when  he  had  finished— then  an  unnatural  flush 
as  he  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  as  follows:—'  The  original, 
of  the  photograph  which  you  have  in  your  possession  will 
be  in  your  garden,  at  the  summer-house  door,  at  quarter 
to  one  o'clock  a.m.  Meet  her.  The  passion  is  redproca]. 
She  is  ready  to  fly  with  you.' 

Both  of  us  paused  a  moment.  'Let  us  retire  to  the 
scullery,  Crawton,'  he  said.  '  There  is  privacy  theze.'  We 
retired  to  the  scullery. 

'  Shall  I  meet  her,  Crawton  ?    Shall  I  fly  with  her  V 

The  writing  of  this  narrative  is  not  partly  but  vihoVy 
a  deed  of  penance.  I  confess,  with  the  burning  blushes 
mantling  my  face,  that,  under  a  pretence  of  censuring 
Flawton  for  even  thinking  of  such  a  deed  as  deserting  his 
wife,  I  in  reality  encouraged  him  to  do  so.  Most  artfully 
did  I  gloss  over  the  sin  of  such  an  act.  With  Jesuiticsd 
finesse  did  I  bring  out  all  his  wife's  imperfections;  did  cite 
precedents  from  the  domestic  history  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  these  and  other  realms,  to  justify  him  in  rushing 
to  his  own  destruction;  did  lead  him  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
predpice  whilst  professing  frantically  to  haul  him  away 
from  the  yawning  abyss.-  For  these  acts  I  should,  were 
this  the  fourteenth  century,  clothe  myself  in  sackcloth, 
put  peas  in  my  shoes,  and  with  staf^  in  my  hand,  wallot 
by  my  side,  and  without  a  covering  for  my  head,  depart 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  very  farthest  off  saint 
in  the  calendar.  This  being  the  nineteenth  century,  do 
I  instead  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  in  the  present  narra- 
tion, and  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  great  court 
of  public  opinion.  I  do  not  say,  Bousseau-like,  judge  mo 
as  other  men.  I  would  not  on^ny  account  take  less  blame 
to  myself,  because  I  am  not  the  only  precedent;  but  I 
would  only  put  it  to  Smith—and  in  addressing  that  large 
family  I  do  not  risk  becoming  personal— Smith,  have  you 
ever  given  wrong  advice?  Come,  now.  When  your  friend 
Jones  has,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  put  his  case  before 
you  (be  the  case  what  it  may),  and  asked  your  advice, 
have  you  never  seen  the  advantage  which  you  would  de- 
rive yourself  by  aiding  him  quietly  to  i^e  step  which 
he  meditates  taking;  although  you  knew  yourself  that 
that  step,  if  it  did  not  precisely  lead  him  over  the  brink, 
would  take  him  at  least  one  step  nearer;  and  have  you 
never  strangled  conscience  for  a  moment,  and  given  him 
the  false  advice?  Have  you  never  allowed  secret  envy  for 
Jones'  position  to  prompt  you  to  whistle  for  the  wind 
which  would  carry  his  wavering  barque  nearer  the  whirl- 
pool ?  Being  applied  to  by  Jones  as  to  your  opinion  about 
Jenkins'  credit — who,  to  your  sorrow,  is  deep  in  your  own 
books,  and  whose  account  you  have  ordered  to  be  dosed — 
have  you  never  through  petty  trade-Jealousy— without 
exactly  saying  that  Jenkins  is  good  for  any  amount— put 
on  a  false,  frank  look,  and  said,  '  Well,  we  trust  him  so 
much,  Jones!  his  payments  have  been  pretty  regular  I'— 
and  allowed  Jones  to  be  brought  into  the  mess,  when  a 
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word  could  have  saved  him  ?  '  No.  you  have  never  done 
anything  analogous !'  I  thank  Providence,  then,  the 
world  is  not  so  wicked  aa  I  thought.  I  confess  my  tin, 
O  public  1    Let  me  not  depart  unshriven. 

I  repeat,  that  I  put  the  matter  before  Plawton  in  such 
a  way  that  he  determined  not  exactly  to  fly  with  her,  but 
to  commence  the  liaison;  in  fact,  to  take  the  tide  in  his 
affairs  which  would  be  likely  to  lead  U>—qxU  taitf 

Plawton  left  me,  and  rushed  out  to  the  garden  to  keep 
the  rendezvous. 

I  followed,  unobserved. 

Two  voices  in  earnest  conversation;  two  pair  of  feet 
pacing  up  and  down;  two  mu£3ed  figures  flitting  about 
among  the  traes,  and  casting  shadows  on  the  snow. 

Plawton  and  the  imknown ! 

I  rubbed  my  hands  with  fiendish  glee.  I  stood  between 
the  pale  December  moon  and  the  ghostly  white  snow.  I 
shuddered;  and  looked  down,  almost  expecting  that  my 
figure  would  have  cast  no  shadow  on  the  ground.  It  did 
though.  Fiends  are  said  to  be  shadowless.  I  felt  myself 
one  then. 

Two  figures  embracing  each  other  frantically  —  one 
coming  my  way;  the  other  disappearing  in  the  shades  of 
the  trees— 

Plawton  and  the  unknown ! 

I  hastened  back  to  the  scolleiy. 

*WeU?» 

'  I  have  seen  her,'  said  Plawton,  huskily.  '  I  will  fly 
with  her  two  hours  after  midnight.    Will  you  aanst  me f 

•  Yes.» 

'Swear!' 

I  swore. 

•  ••••• 

It  was  one  hour  and  three-quai'bera  after  midnight. 
The  guests  had  departed.  I  was.  with  Plawton  in  a  small 
room,  which  he  called  his  study,  leading  off  the  drawing- 
room.  We  were  both  muffled  up.  I  felt  no  repugnance 
at  seeing  the  miserable  man  about  to  take  the  step.  He 
was  nervous  and  trembling.    I  was  firm. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  Plawton  looked  at  his.  The 
time  would  be  up  before  we  oould  get  to  the  comer  of 
the  lane  where  she  was  to  be  with  a  cab  in  attendance. 

I  was  about  to  turn  down  the  gas,  when  I  felt  Plawton 
clutching  at  my  arm,  and  heard  him  give  a  suppressed 
shriek.  A  figure  walked  into  the  room,  and  stood  front- 
ing us  both. 

'  Gracious  I  *  said  Plawton.  '  Why  have  yon  ventured 
in  here  ?    We  were  coming.    My  wife  is  not  asleep ! ' 

I  looked. 

It  vcu  the  original  of  the  pkoiograph,  I  knew  by  the 
curls  and  the  ifever-to-be-forgotten  expression.  She  was 
a  little  stouter,  but  undoubtedly  the  same. 

'  Why  did  you  come  in  here  V  I  said.  *  Mrs.  Plawton 
is  awake!* 

With  a  ghastly  smUe,  the  original  of  the  photograph 
said—'  Hypocrite  and  fool !  you  are  right.  Mrs.  Plawton 
u  awake— she  is  here! ' 

I  saw  Plawton's  face  overspread,  as  if  it  had  been  sud- 
denly double-refined  white-washed;  and  he  fell  senseless 
at  my  feet  as  the  words  escaped  him—'  ^ferciful  Fata!  ii 
it  my  wife!  * 

I  looked  again,  and  would  also  have  fainted,  but  that 
she  grasped  my  arm  tightly  and  hissed  into  my  ear— 

*  I   AM  THB  OBIOINAL  OF  THB  PHOTOOBAPH !     SjlOW 

that  I  have  found  you  out !  Tou  are  a  hypocrite— a  false 
friend — a  fiend  in  human  form !  You  came  here  under 
the  pretence  of  administering  sympathy  at  the  with- 
drawal of  my  husband's  affection;  and  you  all  along 


fanned  the  flame.  Yon  didn't  know  that  it  was  his  ovn 
wife  he  was  sighing  for— the  little  imbecile!  That  pho- 
tograph which  he  has  is  a  likeness  of  me,  taken  eight 
years  ago.  I  have  not  so  much  altered  in  that  time  bat 
that  I  can  recall  the  expression.    See!' 

She  put  the  photogntph  into  my  hand  that  I  might 
compare  again.  It  was  indeed  Plawton's  wife !  I  felt » 
if  I  could  have  sunk  into  the  earth.  My  brain  was  fizzing; 

the  room  spun  round.    I  rushed  out  into  the  cool  air. 
•  •  ♦  •  «  • 

A  year  has  elapaed  since  then.  Mr.  Plawton  ia  recon- 
ciled to  his  wife,  but  not  yet  to  me.  If  this  cornea  under 
her  eye,  will  she  forgive  me?  I  hope  so.  Gonfeauon  is 
half  atonement.  K.  L.  G. 


MONODY  FOE  A  BELOVED  DAUGHTER. 

Coicx  forth,  brave  heart,  and  tell  thy  gxlef— 

So  deeply  felt,  so  closely  pent; 
Thy  aurcharKed  founts  may  find  rdlef 

If  forth  in  gurgling  streamlets  sent 
To  flood  with  tears  the  vale  of  woe. 
And  lull  thy  grief  with  mnrmuis  low. 

The  summer  aky  beams  pure  and  bright^ 
The  earth  ia  deck'd  with  beauty  rare. 

All  Natare  teema  with  Uf  e  and  light. 
And  heavenly  moaic  fills  the  air; 

But,  lorn  of  her  who  made  all  dear. 

To  me  all'a  gloomy,  lone,  and  drear. 

So  pure,  80  beantifol,  ao  good— 

By  aU  admired,  by  all  beloved: 
In  cheerful  or  In  moumfol  mood, 
•  The  genial  breaat  alike  was  moved; 
And  radiant  amile  or  glistening  tear 
To  aU  were  given,  to  all  were  dear. 

New  channa  were  dawning  every  day 
New  traita  of  aweetneaa  every  hour— 

Her  eye  bright  aa  the  morning  ray. 
Her  face  fair  aa  the  opening  flower. 

Too  pure  for  earth,  ahe  paaa'd  to  heaven— 

Leaving  our  hearta  all  aeared  and  riven! 

She  had  no  aelflah  cares  or  fears; 

She  gloried  In  her  neighbonra*  gladnesa; 
Her  achoolmatea  moam'd  her,  bathed  in  tears; 

Her  playmatea'  mirth  waa  changed  to  aadness. 
And  when  her  apirlt  paaa'd  away, 
Joy  left  our  happy  home  for  aje. 

But  all  throughout  the  day  and  night 
Her  laat  fond  look  still  beams  on  sd% 

Shedding  a  ray  of  heavenly  light 
O'er  dark  and  vaat  eternity; 

While  that  laat  tender  kiss  and  aigh 

Have  Unk'd  my  aoul  to  her  on  high. 

Oh  bleaaed  hopel  Oh  glorlona  thought! 

That,  rising  brightly  o'er  the  grave. 
Show  deathleaa  Ufe,  ao  dearly  bought 

By  Him  who  died  our  aoula  to  save; 
And  through  onr  sorrows  lead  us  on 
To  worahip  at  our  Fathei^s  throne. 

Dear  child!  we'll  meet  no  more  to  part- 
Afar  from  sorrow,  death,  and  pain; 

Where  sonl  with  soul,  and  heart  with  heart, 
Join  in  the  universal  strain 

That  flUa  yon  radiant  orbs  above 

With  one  vast  hymn  of  grateful  level 

Jamss  Ballasttink. 


•  •  The  right  of  tranaUtlon  reaerved  by  the  Authors.  Coj 
tribuUona  addwaaed  to  the  Editor  will  receive  attentloB 

but,  aa  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  return  waa 
conaidered  unauitable.  

Edited,  Printed,  and  Publiahed  by  JAMBS  HH>I>™^^ 
18  Bed  Lion  Court,  Fleet-Street,  London,  K.C.;  and  32  » 
Enoch-Squaie,  Glaboow.    Sold  by  all  Bookaellert. 
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We  now  pMB  from  cooaideratioii  of  the  light  am  the 
mero  illiiminAtor  of  the  earth,  and  contemplate  it  as 
an  all-pervodlng  energy  working  powexfolly  thronglioat 
the  material  world>  and  ezerdsmg  a  healthy 'and  holy 
inflnence  on  the  body  and  spirit  of  man.  Light  is  the 
eldest  bont  of  onation;  and  from  this  priority  tra  infer 
that  it  was  called  forth  to  be  an  agent  in  the  evolutloti  of 
the  things  that  came  after  it  Such  ah  Inference  to  war* 
ranted  bgr  what  we  see  and  kiioV  of  Us  txmiprefafliMiTa 
action.  Life,  beaiity,  and  tnocenlve  order  are  dependsnt 
«poQ  it.  Yft  cannot  penettatA  into  tiie  disep  ttyiteries  of 
the  inner  earth,  and  learn  \h  wiiat  ikianaer  the  abaaitied 
light  kindles  into  iostroua  beatity  in  the  gem>  or  stores 
itself  aWMily  in  Uie  boried  flora  of  ftn  eldv  time)  but 
wo  see  the  oonstumnated  wq^k  in  the  Jewelled  ohaplel 
of  the  bridei  and  in  tho  mora  homely  yet  inv^hiabla 
piDduct  of  the  coal  nieatures.  It  wen  vab  to  tpmi- 
UUe  concerning  thft  operatlona  of  the  light  that  enfem 
into  and  permeates  the  chambers  of  the  world  beneath 
onr  feet.  There  is  enough  beside  us  and  around  us, 
and  that  faUs  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge^  to 
fill  the  mind  with  admiration  and  exalt  it  to  reverence. 
The  functions  of  vegetable  life  are  maintained  and 
directed  by  the  light;  and  according  aa  the  plant  or 
tree  is  favourably  or  unfavourably  located  with  refer- 
ence to  the  flun,  it  flourishes  or  dwindles  to  decay.  The 
floods  of  radiance  that  are  poured  over  tropical  regions 
produce  luxuriance  and  arborescent  struugth;  while  in 
high  latitudes  and  less  genial  climes  tliu  tree  is  dwacfed 
into  a  shrub,  and  floral  beauty  becomes  less  gorgeous; 
and  on  lofty  mounttun  crests  and  under  polar  skies 
a^  fbtmd  only  a  few  lichens  and  mosses — ^the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetable  life.  Vegetation  withers  in  un- 
relievod  shade,  while  in  perpetual  darkness  its  very 
nature  is  changed.  Plants  entirely  deprived  of  light 
secrete  a  deadly  poison — the  solanine — and  ore  at 
once  repulsivd  taaA  unwholesome  growths.  The  flowen 
of  every  dime  bear  tUeitt  yet  impressive  testimony  to 
their  dependence  on  the  son  for  development  and  sup- 
porty  in  that  they  turn  towards  his  rising  beamjiy  and 
dose  their  petals  at  his  setting.  To  the  animal  kingdom 
the  light  is  no  less  indispensaUe^  The  physical  struo* 
tore  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  preeeats  marked 
diffetences  in  different  cUmes;  but,  speaking  of  the 
bea^  of  the  earth  generally,  and  of  our  own  race 
almost  without  exceptioQ,  we  may  say  that  the  bodily 
form  is  perfected  in  those  temperate  regions  which  are 
equally  removed  from  the  cold  and  long  darkness  of 
the  Pole,  and  the  extreme  heats  of  the  Bquator  and 
the  T(MTid  2oncs.  It  is  true  that  iu  northern  lands 
and  seas  we  find  large  animal  structures,  and  creatures 
of  vast  power  and  sullenly  savage  dlnpositions;  and 
that  in  the  middle  regiottB  of  the  earth  are  ateo  found 
magnificent  beasts^  of  great  rtrength,  fiery  and  impetu' 
ouB  in  their  nature  and  cmel  in  their  hatred  of  man 
and  of  each  others  But  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  development  of  miiniaJ*  differs  materially  from 
plat  of  plants.  Equinoctial  light  and  heat  give  grandenr 
t6  the  tree  and  brilliant  colouring  to  the  flower;  but 
they  ptoduce  in  the  beasts  of  the  earth  a  beauty  in- 
deed, yet  a  beauty  that  is  teiriUe;  while  they  Idndlo 
strong  passion  in  man,  and  make  him  merciless,  vin- 


dictive, ttid  sensuaL  As  regards  animal  hf e,  we  caia 
separate  the  effects  of  light  frott  thoat  cf  heat  a 
oold;  and  as  these  do  not  affeot  plants  and  animat 
structures  alike,  we  have  to  seek  In  i<^p€rate  clis 
for  the  just  balaaoe  ti  the  totoBB.  that  operates  m< 
favourably  towards  living  ctfealttrwi  in  thstr  relntic 
to  Moh  oth^.  I  admit  that  nuiny  sjHiieptional  cm 
might  be  urged  against  argninenta'ao  general  $»  th( 
I  Use,  but  I  cannot  pause  to  consider  thein. 

The  influence  of  the  Justly- totnpered  Uglit  on  ( 
spirit  ol  man  Ynns  parallel  with  its  effeots.dn  his  pi 
sidal  strttcture.  This  i*  confirmed  by  daily  observatit 
The  mind  ii  defiressed  and  tiie  body  patalyied  by  loi 
oontianed  |()oofn,  and  both  become  buoynttt  imd  rigmx 
vriien  the  Hght  returns.  But  let  us  take  an  eztni 
caa^  in  Ulu4lratiQn  of  the  IndlspensableneBs  of  light,  a 
blao  of  the  Ittneliorating  cinmmatanoes  that  mitigate 
nbnost  total  denial  We  live  In  times  and  in  a  etate 
society  that  do  not  permit  the  Incarceration  of  a  prisoi 
for  months  and  years  In  the  impenetrable  gloom  oi 
dungeon;  but  sudi  extrsttii^  of  punishment  wm 
common  oeeanrenoe  in  paot  i^ges,  and  tha  enormity  e 
exists  in  countries  where  the  will  of  a  despot  is  the  la 
and  where  the  sentence  of  the  Judge  ki  not  righte( 
retributian,  but  stem  and  cruel  revengo.  bistaaces  t 
fauuHar  to  all  of  us  hi  which  n^man,  lor  some  crii 
siq)poaed  or  real,  is  suddenly  snntohed  from  social  11 
and  the  blessings  of  the  Ught,  and  made  the  living  oo 
pant  of  a  sepulchre.  The  noisome  air  aafl  thick  darkn 
poison  his  physical  frame>  and  fill  his  mind  with  Hde^ 
imaginings.  The  moving  wheel  that  conveys  to  ^ 
his  daily  morsel  of  broad  and  driught  of  water  hu  U 
so  artfully  constructed  that  it  tunul  in  no  ray  of  \k 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  hoani>  and  diyB»  ind  week«,  i\ 
months  of  utter  isolation  from  all  hUffliyi  sympathy,  i 
sleeps  from  excess  of  weariness  and  tolture,  but  not 
rest.  Kight  visionB<  of  liberty,  and  home,  and  tx^  ^ 
and  the  cheering  sun,  make  his  slumbon  a  feverish  i 
dtem'ent;  and,  when  the  odd  dank  atmosphere  of  i 
prison4iouse  awakens  l^ini^  the  mododry  of  his  dre^ 
becomes  a  superadded  torment.  Ontdde  his  dnfige 
day  follows  day;  but  what  knows  ho  d  their  sqcc 
don)  what  measure  can  he  apply  to  time  who  is  buij 
alive  with  the  woim»  and  condemned  to  the  unhroli 
wearineoB  of  inaction?  Endurance  under  suffering  « 
affliotinn  may  be  protracted,  but  it  ipust  at  leogth  ooj 
to  an  end.  The  overworn  mind  and  frame  advance  it 
by  step  to  the  oold  obstruction  of  death.  But  ere  tl 
point  is  reached  a  reaction  may  take  place;  by  intuit  ^ 
philosopher  calls  a  law  of  Nature-4)y  what  the  Chi 
tian  acknowledges  as  an  instance  of  the  an-prevaill 
mercy  of  Him  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  ka 
A  long  period  of  unbroken  gloom  has  dilated  the  pn| 
of  the  eye;  intense  anxiety  has  made  the  nerroos  «3 
sation  acute;  and  the  coptite,  in  his  extremity,  heom 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  light. 

'  'Til  but  a  doll  impriaon'd  ray, 
A  tunbeim  thst  hath  loit  Its  way,*  j 

winding  through  chinks  and  crevices  that  had 
the  jai^*s  strictest  search;  but  the  pulse  of  the  fc 
man  quickens,  and  his  heart  gathers  strength. 
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fitebet  its  tnoiit  ftcross  the  duB^feon  wall.  Thftfc 
tfain  tbreid  ef  hght,  m  v«lxiele«  to  tiio  outer  wozld, 
uma  vith  aa  aogel's  vamAaa  to  Mve  one  hmuitL  Bpirit 

GoBtiMfc  vitli  the  pi^w«  w0  havo  drawli  tl»e  qvietude 
Md  lapiiDai  of  the  mmmMr  anuflet  hour.  ll#a  has 
bMD  £ortli  to  his  vorifc  and  to  his  labour  until  the  even- 
ing,  aid  KtazBB  lo  seek  ft  eeason  e£  reiKXPe.   During  the 

daj*,  aB  Katnre  has  partaken  of  the  light,  and  it  now 
rejoices  ia  the  calm  and  pioznise  of  eventide.  Eastward 
ud  to  the  mid-slwy  the  heaven  is  serenely  beautiful;  but 
in  ihs  ve&t  mikgniflcent  cloud-fomus  gather  and  combine 
into  to««kg«trtn:tore8,  revealing  through  their  open 
9lei  nrtas  of  mintterable  splendotor.  An  iale  of  ame- 
tbv^  rinng  from  a^uk  of  inolten  gold,  Bustains  a  tltfotte, 
esttai&ed  with  tapestried  of  the  living-  light  And  He 
ffb  fits  thereon  is  veiled  in  cloud  that  ^^mpers  to  weak 
natal  vision  the  ^lajesty  Divine.  The  happy  voice 
tf^d  hoj^  of  childhood;  the  salutations  of  honest,  kindly 
beaiti  meetioff  at  cioae  of  di^;  the  thankful  utterancea 
i  age  iior  one  day  more  ot  strength — all  these  unite 
^  •  TMpar  Boag  of  pniae  to  Him  who  made  both  day 
adii|ht.  And  Aen  Bucceeds  a mdlowed and  deparl- 
^  glory  that  cabna  all  paasion^  «ttd  gives  peace  to 
(tvytrating  heart.  Infinite  Betteflc6)ioe  ontles  ttpon 
^fsitifig  day:  a  losing  Father  blessed  his  bhildien 
3%  flak  in  sleep. 

Afit  sundown;  and  as  the  darimead  increases,  the 

^'i^^is  presented  under  an  aspect  which  suggests 

^^qnestionsy — ^Whence  comes  it?  And  witli  what  velo- 

'-V  (^  it  travel   As  we  look  up  to  the  shining  hosts 

(  Wtco,  we  £oel  an  intense  desire  tp  leam  somewhat 

cuksenuBg  the  zyac^nitudes  of  the  varioua  bodies,  and 

^  disteuMS  from  the  earth;  and  to  uidentand  the 

i«p  ^jikifj  QQsmocted  with  the  sti«amfi  of  light  which 

M  coitimaQy  ooming  down  from  them.    Of  the  dla- 

9*t»ei  Hid  ma^todee  of  the  orbs  fonning  the  solar 

'?'*tfB,  we  havfe  a  certain  knowledge,  but  hot  so  of  the 

•tais.  All  that  we  can  lean  ib  relation  to  them  is  that 

'^j  rank  in  magnitods  with  the  sun,  and  that  the 

i::tfest  of  them  cannot  be  separated  from  our  planet 

'J  ^^sa  than  millious  of  millions  of  miles.     And  I  will 

>^  jou  how  this  is  proved  beyond  all  d^ute.     The 

^•HQietef  of  the  earth's  oibit  is  nbt  less  than  190  millions 

i  iaike;  and  when  we  look  upon  the  stars  from  one 

eitnmity  of  this  line)  ive  axe  190  nlllionB  of  miles  neaver 

'•}  timn  thaa  wiaen  we  tiirvey  iiiem  from  the  other. 

^'ovif  thair  dietancea  were  not  immenae,  they  would 

4^ar  aieeh  larger  at  out  Aeal^st  approach  to  them; 

^wtmld,  moteoVw^  be  altered  in  r^tive  position  to 

^  other.    But  they  exhibit  no  such  change;  viewed 

^  either  extrenuty  of  the  efirth*8  orbit,  they  present 

•^d  points  of  light  of  no  sensible  magnitude,  and  their 

relations  are  in  no  way  disturbed.   Of  distances  so  vast, 

*«  can  form  an  impevfeet  coBoeptioB  only  by  comparing 

tbe  tnoat  of  a  xay  of  light  from  a  star,  with  the  inter- 

*^  requiied  for  tU  passage  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

.lizioQg  the  planets  of  our  system,  one  of  the  largest^ 

"^'•^ter,  is  attended  by  four  moons,  which  suffer  frequent 

"^^^K  aa.  th^y  enter  the  shadow  whieh  he  projeota  into 

'P*!^  Now,  the  thaea  of  theae  edipaee  are  accurately 

"^^^^oteiaiid  tiMated  for  the  ton's  plaoe,  and  with 


respect  to  him  their  occuitence  ifl  regular.  But  Boomer, 
a  Danish  philosopher,  made  the  grand  discovery  that 
these  times  differ  by  about  seventeen  mihutea  with 
referenoe  to  the  earth  in  the  two  extreme  limits  of 
its  orbit.  When  the  earth  is  nearest  to  Jupiter,  the 
eclipses  take  place  about  seventeen  minutse  earlier 
thaa  wfae&  it  is  most  .distant  from  him.  Hence  it 
is  proved  that  light  requines  this  interval  of  time  to 
transit  over  obe  hundxed  and  ninety  mUlians  of  miles; 
and  one  half  of  tiias  interval^  or  about  84  minutes,  to 
pass  from  the  sua  to  the  earth;  aad  if  we  take  this  last 
as  a  standard  of  meaauie  by  whidi  to  gauge  tlie  deaths 
of  ereation,  eo  far  aa  Uie  telescope  has  revealed  them, 
Um  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  the  results  that  neces- 
sarily follow. '  A  ray  of  U^t  requires  more  than  four 
hours  to  travel  firom  the  planet  Keptune  to  the  earth; 
eight  hours  to  pass  across  our  system;  upwards  of  ten 
yean  to  oome  from  the  nearest  stars;  many  years  to 
travea'se  tte  space  intervening  between  us  aad  the 
feeble  likminaries  visible  to  the  naked  eye^  hundreds 
of  Tsara  to  reach  ns  ficom  the  stars  wlddi  moderate 
t^escopie  power  hringe  inta  liow;  thouaands  of  years 
to  oome  from  the  remote  deptha  penetrated  by  the 
telescope  of  Herscfael;  and  thouSainds  of  thousands  of 
ycaiB  must  tibat  ray  travel^  ere  it  strikes  the  earth,  that 
seta  fortti  from  the  unresolTed  nebulas  of  the  Basse 
telescope.  Your  minds,  like  mino)  must  sink  under  the 
weight  of  statements  smsh  as  these.  Time  permits  me 
to  press  upon  you  only  one  thought  witii  reference^  to 
the  habitation  and  velocity  of  light.  It  must  be  evident 
to  you  that  when  you  explore  the  stellar  heavens^  even 
with  the  naked  eye,  you  look  back  into  the  past.  Yom 
are  the  ootemporary  of  a  bygone  age;  and  tbe  question 
naturally  arises  to  eaeh  of  you^^-Am  1  looking  upon 
distant  suns  whioh  still  exist,  or  upon  mere  memories  of 
departed  glory  t  n  such  a  question  arises  on  contem- 
plation of  the  heavens,  so  comparatively  near  to  ur, 
how  intensely  intoesting  it  becomes  in  its  application 
to  those  distant  fields  of  tadianoe  opened  up  by  the 
telescope.  Are  those  morning  stars  still  shining  as  in 
the  day  of  their  creation,  when  the  sons  of  Gfod  shouted 
for  joy,  or  have  they  fulfilled  their  purpose  and  disap- 
peared f  Are  they,  at  this  day>  only  long  lines  (rf  light, 
whieh  e^ery  instant  shortens,  and  a  few  years  shall 
exhaust  t  Is  the  time  nigh  at  hand  when  new  heavens 
shall  be  revealed— when  old  things  ihall  pass  away,  and 
all  things  become  newt  ^ 

Through  many  agei  man  has  been  puntdng  the  in- 
quiry, What  ia  light?  And  some  philosophers  have  said 
one  thing,  and  some  another.  Doctrines  have  been  pro- 
pounded, add  mathematical  formulss  applied  to  them, 
in  apparent  forgetfulness  that  a  consistent  theory  may 
stand  upon  an  initial  error.  1?bat  we  have  arrived  as 
yet  at  no  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  light  must 
be  ac^^oitted,  since  extended  observation  of  its  effects 
and  properties  is  opposed  to  the  h3rpothesi8  of  Newton, 
and  is  daily  xmdennining  t3ke  one  that  has  taken  its 
plaee.  '  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dweUethV  i^  a 
question  proposed  of  old;  and  it  still  Waits  eokttion.  I 
venture  to  thiiik  that  the  philosophic  eye  too  frequently 
seeks  to  discover  the  deep  mysteHes  of  cr^tion— as  we 
are  fill  top  touch  disposed  to  seek  its  AtlUior — rather 
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in  the  vrbiriwind  and  in  the  ftre  than  in  the  Btill  nnall 
voice.  It  is -the  infirmity  of  the  human  intellect  to  con- 
nect complicated  agencies  and  hkhorioos  effort  with 
great  effects  in  Nature;  and,  measuring  the  Infinite  by 
the  finite,  to  foiget  the*  sublime  simplicity  in  working 
of  Him  Who  spake  and  it  was  done,  who  commanded 
and  it  stood  fast  It  cannot  be  denied  that  before  txnth, 
aS' before  honour,  is  humility;  and  that  we  make  our 
neaxest  approach  to  truth,  not  when  we  build  up  Im- 
posing theories,  but  when  we  substitnte  for  what  is 
cumbrous  and  perplexed,  a  simpler  conception  more  in 
harmony  with  what  we  have  learned  of  God's  doings. 
It  may  be  that  earthly  man  shall  never  learn  the  true 
/nature  of  light;  indeed,  all  probability  assures  us  that 
he  will  not;  for  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  a  sunbeam 
would  be  the  revelation  6t  all  the  mysteries  that  sur- 
round the  material  universe. 

Let  ns  take  a  final  glanoe  at  the  manifold  operations 
and  wonders  of  the  light.  So  pure  and  excellent  is  it, 
that  God  Himself  hath  made  it  the  amiUtnde  of  trae 
wisdom  and  holines: — *  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  farightaesB  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that  torn 
many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.* 
And  again: — *The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. ' 
So  necessary  is  the  presence  of  light,  that  God  makes 
its  withdrawal  a  portent^  of  His  coming  wrath: — '  Be- 
hold the  day  of  the  Lord  oomethl  cruel  both  with 
wrath  and  fierce  anger.  For  the  stars  o£  heaven  and 
the  oonstellations  thereof  shall  not  give  their  light;  the 
sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth;  and  the  moon 
ahall  not  cauae  her  light  to  shine.'  And  again,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal: — *  The  sun  became  black  as 
sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon  becsme  as  blood,  and 
the  heaven  departed -as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  to- 
gether.' It  is  to  the  light  that  the  earliest  gasoe  of 
infancy  is  turned;  and  age  takes  leave  of  earth  in  a  last 
look  upon  the  sun.  The  flowers  absorb  his  beams,  and 
put  on  robes  of  beauty  and  of  gladness;  the  forest  tree 
rises  in  majesty  and  spreads  its  boughs,  sustained  and 
strengthened  l^  the  orb  of  day;  hiQ-tops  and  vales,  and 
woods  and  fields,  all  streams  and  rivers,  and  the  lordly 
sea,  are  subject  to  the  sun;  and  insect  myriads,  and 
creeping  things,  and  fowls  that  fly,  and  beasts  and 
cattle  for  the  use  of  man — ^  creatures  that  abound  on 
earth,  in  air,  or  in  the  ocean's  depths,  live  and  continue 
by  the  threefold  light.  And  ever-circling  <diange  and 
orderly  soccesskm;  all  prooeases  of  nature,  first  and  last — 
the  beating  of  a  pulse;  the  body's  growth;  its  nutriment; 
its  vital  force;  continuance  of  food  for  num  and  beast;  all 
wondrous  operations  in  the  deep^  or  in  the  buried  texxace^ 
of  earth — all  are  committed  to  the  threefold  power  of 
light,  and  heat,  and  chemic  force  residing  in  the  sun. 
What  can  man  hope  to  learn  of  the  essential  nature  of 
a  force  so  migh^  in  operation?  Deeply  as  we  are  in- 
terested in  its  effects,  it  is  our  duty  to  observe  and 
study  them;  but  it  is  our  best  wisdom  to  be  temperate 
in  inquiry  concerning  the  cause,  and  very  diffident  in 
pronouncing  judgment.  And,  when  we  are  led,  by  the 
ever  craving  of  the  mind  to  learn  some  new  thing,  to 
look  into  the  mysteries  of  the  light,  and  find  such  know- 
le()ge  too  high  for  us,  well  is  it  if  the  wearied  and  I 


unsatisfied  spirit  can  retrace  its  flight— can  oome  back 
across  the  shoreless  ocean — ^the  wide  waters  of  specol*- 
tion,  where  no  abiding-pLaoe  for  the  foot  is  found — and 
seek  a  rest  and  refug^  in  the  sublime  announcement  of 
infallible  truth, — ^that '  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  eartii;'  and  that  tiien  went  forth 
the  primal  fiat,  '  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was 
light. '   '  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  ffood, ' 

T.  K. 

AN  ENGLISH  CLASSIC  REVIEWED. 

This  is  an  iron,  praetioal,  and  statistical  igB»  Poetry 
ii  at  a  discount.  Had  Byron  lived  in  these  matter-of-fact 
times,  we  doubt  much  whether  he  could  have  exclaimed, 
'  I  rose  one  morning,  and  found  myself  famous.'  The  Ioto 
of  poetry,  however,  in  the  human  mind  can  never  beoomo 
extinct;  and  even  in  this  prosaic  era  many  are  to  be  f oand 
who  delight  to  spend  their  days  with  the  poets.  Great 
statesmen  and  orators  employ  their  leisure  in  the  peroaal 
of  Homer;  but  they  have  taken  degrees  at  Oxford.  Those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  Greek^whose  knowledge  is 
confined  to  the  vernacular— can  resort  totiie  it»^»«*«  poet«. 
Chancer,  perhaps,  they  might  pass  over,  b^ing  rather  ob- 
solete in  language  and-quaint  in  style;  but  there  are  the 
mighty  Shakspere  and  the  sublime  Milton*  Nnmeroiu 
are  the  oommeotatora  on  Shakspere;  and  there  are  even 
blockheads  who  have  attempted  to  amend  and  improve 
the  text  of  this  transcendent  and  unparalleled  genius. 
Critics,  too,  small  and  great,  have  tried  their  acmneii  on 
the  works  of  Miltoo,  especially  on  his  great  epic,  *  Paradise 
Lost.'  Addison,  in  the  'Spectator,'  expatiated  on  his 
sublime  creations;  and  the  most  brilliant  of  essayists, 
Vacaulay,  discoursed  on  Milton,  as  he  alone  could  do,  in 
the  Edimimrgk  Bevitw,  It  has  occurred  to  us,  however, 
that  many  noble  poetical  produetioDs  have  been  <yv^. 
looked.  We  stumbled  the  other  day  upon  one  of  the 
right  sort,  which  had  the  genuine,  ring  of  tnue  poecv. 
The  poem  is  no  doubt  brief;  bui  is  not  brevity  the  aool  of 
wit?  and  why  should  it  not  also  be  the  soul  of  poetry! 
It  commences  quite  in  an  original  strain*- 

*  Hey  diddle  diddle. 

Tlie  repetition  here  is  admirable,  and  reminds  oa  of  an- 
other great  poet—*  Ye  isles  of  Greece— ye  isles  of  Greece  !* 
This,  we  should  say,  is  after  the  manner  of  the  ancimts 
—an  invocation  to  the  Musel  It  is  the  battle-ery  which 
precedes  the  eonflict--tfae  pluming  of  the  eagle's  wings 
before  he  takes  his  upward  flight— the  overture  to  prepare 
for  what  Ib  to  oome.  Hark!  Do  you  not  hear  the  clang 
of  the  instruments—the  oonfosion  of  sounds  (rodneed  bv 
the  misgliDg  chords  of  violins,  clarionets,  flench  horns, 
trombones,  cymbals,  and,  hist,  although  by  no  meana  least. 
the  big  drum?  But  the  music  has  ceased,  and  the  enrtaln 
has  risen.  The  school  to  which  this  poem^  belongs  may  bt) 
characterised  as  the  suggestive.  It  does  not  deal  in  epithets 
and  glowing  descriptions.  The  action  is  never  distnrbeil 
by  episodes. 

*  The  eat  andthe  flddla.* 

The  eat  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  ladies  of  a  certain 
,age,  and  it  may  be  with  solitary  bachelors—who  most 
have  some  living  entity  to  love.  But  does  not  the  men. 
tion  of  the  cat  suggest  a  family  scene?  It  b  a  winter 
night,  bitter  odd— the  wind  Uows  a  hurricane— the  rain 
descends  *  in  tearenta*— your  nmhrella  is  meUss — yon  ^i^ 
drenohed  (we  hope  not  exaetiy  to  the  akin);  nsnrarthelesa 
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jK  bold  rf  heart— 8tni£gle  tiinragh  the  stonn;  yoa  will 
uoQ  reach  the  denred  haTen— home. 

Ibere  to  no  pkoo  Uke  home/ 

Enter  yoar  taog  pdrionr.    The  fire  blazes  cbeerfnlly— 
pQsj  nia  pnning  with  satufaction  on  tlio  hearth-rug — 
the  pnsdiog  dimity,  yonr  *  better  half/  neat  aad  tidy 
Had  happy,  smiles  a  hearty  weloome,  and  presents  your 
slippen,  which  have  been  toasted  nicely  before  the  fire— 
aod  then  tea  is  ready,  with  jam  and  marnuilade  not  bought 
bm  the  shops,  but  warranted  genuine  home  manufacture. 
Let  the  tempest  howl  without,  yon  are  comfortable;  and 
mely  70a  will  not  go  to  your  dub  to-night,  especially  as 
kr  ladyship  has  suspended  tho  interdict  against  smoking. 
Tte  est  is  of  the  felino  tribe:  so  is  his  majesty  the  lion 
tIio  roams  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.    Tou  think  of  that 
vtrndrons  eoontzy— andent  Bgypt — where  stand  the  Pyra* 
mii)^  npon  which  yoa  may  now  gaze,  although  they  were 
old  and  bdonged  to  the  lon^past  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
the  father  of  history;  you  will  be  reminded  of  that  adven- 
torcras  mariner^  Vasco  da  Gama,  creeping  with  his  frail 
hiqoe  along  the  African  coast,  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  traversing  the  great  unknown  ocean,  and 
amug  it  India,  near  the  spot,  perhaps,  whence  Solomon 
FQcuRd  his  sQver  and  gold  and  precious  stones  for  the 
Trfflple.  Speaking  of  Africa,  we  are  also  reminded  of  our 
v^  and  enterprising  travellers— ^ungo  Park,  Bekoni, 
Ciafperton,  Dr.  Liyingstone;  and,  if  you  are  commercial, 
^^oBnot  help  speculating  upon  the  probabilities  of  ob* 
(1201  cotton  £rom  the  countries  watered  by  the  ZambesL 

'The  fiddle,' 


! 


If  70a  have  any  'music  in  yonr  soTil'  the  word  will 
(lectHfy.  True,  your  dancing  days  are  over;  and,  un- 
ioabt«dlj,  it  is  high  time,  seeing  that  you  weigh  sixteen 
itdces  avoirdupois.  But  you  have  seen  the  day  when  yon 
c3Ql(i'tripit  on  the  light  fantastic  toe '  with  the  best  of 
^^  Well,  do  yoa  remember  the  ball,  when  yon  became 
^umoQied  of  MariA,  the  girl  with  the  auburn  ringlets 
utd  sylph-like  figare  ?  Tou  could  not»  by  any  persuasion, 
ttd  yoa  tried  all  yoor  eloquence,  get  her  to  waltz.  *  Ma,' 
cbe  lisped,  '  said  it  was  naughty;'  but  you  reeled  and 
qcadxiDed  and  whispered '  soft  nothings'  in  her  ear,  which 
oada  her  Uosh*  and  siniper,  and  call  yoa,  to  your  gre^t 
<{^t,  *a  sad  wild  fellow.'  You  were  fairly  infected 
vith  the  kve  fever>  Tou  commenced  to  write  exeoable 
vosea  about  *  sparkling  eyes,'  and  *  ruby  Ups,'  and  *  rosy 
Uieeka,'  aad '  golden  hair.'  lliis  was  all  very  well,  if  you 
W  thiown  tfaem  into  the  fire,  or  even  sent  them  to  your 
chan&er,  but  it  was  aftiodous  to  send  your  trash  to  the 
local  newspaper.  How  did  yoa  feel  when  the  following 
speared  in  the  Notices  to  Correspondents?—'  A  lover  is 
CO  poet.  We  suspeet  he  is  a  tailor.  Let  him  stick  to  his 
goose.' 

'The  cow  Jumped  over  the  moon.' 

'The  cow.'  This  plainly  speaks  of  the  ruraL  A  cow 
^  towB  h  certainly  not  a  cow  in  its  right  place.  It  is 
P'casunt  to  retire  to  some  rnstic  spot,  away  from  the  bustle 
^'f  the  city  and  tarmoil  of  business,  with  no  bills  to  pay 
^^  no  preaentment  of  '  small  aoeoants.'  In  a  cottage— we 
think  of  the  EUzabethan  style,  with  a  flower-garden  in 
{root,  ereigreens  dinging  around  the  door;  the  river,  nob 
ftf  diita&t,  ^nahing  o*er  its  pebbled  bed;'  fidds  of  golden 
^jni  (it  wu  aainmii)  waving  with  the  breeze;  and  of 
^^^'BKf  toeomplete  th4  landseapo,  *  hills  in  the  distance' 
"J^  passed  tha  honeymoon  with  the  cheerful  and  tidy  1 


lady  who  prodaoed  the  marmalade  and  suspended  ih# 
intexdict  against  ■wmlring  on  the  winter  evenings.  Maria, 
your  first  love,  had  been  long  married,  and  was  the  mother 
of  little  girls  with  tiny  parasols  and  indpient  erino^ea. 
Yoa  have  reason  to  congratolate  youradf  on  your  escape. 
Maria  was  a  sad  flirt  as  a  girl,  and  as  a  wife  has  tamed 
oat  a  very  Xantippe. 

In  the  days  of  your  yoath,  yoa  were  probably  told  thai 
there  was  '  a  man  in  the  moon;'  and  doabtleas  yoa  Uive 
seen  him  in  ydar  *  mind's  eye,'  with  a  melandholy  aspeot, 
gudng  down  from  his  solitary  rendenoe.  Zimmerman  dee-   , 
cants  with  great  power  and  doqoenoe  opon  the  delights 
and  advantages  of  solitude.    We  confess  we  have  oor 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  and  have  always  thought  thai 
solitary  confinement  was  a  punishment  too  severe  even 
for  the  greatest  of  criminals.    Man  is  gregarious,  and 
likes  companionship.    Bobinson  Gkusoe  in  his  island, 
when  he  could  pronounoe  himself  to  be  lord  of  all  he 
surveyed,  was  perhaps  tolerably  happy,  especially  after 
his  man  Friday  appeared  upon  the  scene.    To  have  aa 
iflfTwi  to  one*s  self  is  all  very  well;  bat  to  be  the  sols  ocsu* 
pant  o£  a  world  is  rather  too  mooh.    We  have  no  doubt, 
therefore,  if  the  oow  had  jamped  itUiO  in  place  of  9ver  the 
moon,  her  advent  would  have  been  hailed  hj  the  lonar 
hermit  with  inexpressible  deleetation.    The  andents— 
evte  that  acute  people  the  Qreeks— knew  little  of  astro- 
nomy.   They  thought  that  the  firmament— sun,  moon, 
and  ptars— revolved  round  the  earth  every  twenty-foar 
hours!     The  true  method  of  philosophic  inquiry  was 
then  unknown;  and,  during  the  long  dreary  period  of 
what  are  called  '  the  dark  ages,'  knowledge  was  kept  in 
abeyai^,  and  little  was  achieved  dther  in  science  or 
art.    The  illustrious  Bacon  inaugurated  a  new  era.    He 
despised  the  dreamy,  subtle  speoulatioos  of  the  sohod- 
men.    Ue  could  not  see  the  sense  or  atility  of  diseuning 
such  questions  as  '  How  many  angels  can  stand  upon  the 
point  of  a  needle  withoat  crowding?'    He  said—'  Inter- 
rogate Nature,  and  she  will  answer;  get  faots,  and  with, 
these  build  your  straotnre.'    So  the  great  Kewton,  fol- 
lowing  in  the  same  course—from  seeing  an  apple  fall  to 
the  ground — pursued  his  investigations  until  he  established 
the  law  of  gravitation,  which  explains  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies;  and  to  the  moon,  being  our  next- 
door  neighbour,  he  first  directed  his  attention  to  test  and 
verify  the  truth  of  the  theory.    Take  an  excurdon  into 
the  realms  of  space.    At  the  vdoeity  of  light,  you  will 
soon  readi  Mars,  pass  Jupiter  with  his  satellites,  Satom 
with  his  bdt,  then  Uxaaos,  an4  arrive  at  Keptone— that 
lone  outpost  of  the  solar  system.    The  splendoor  of  the 
sun  has  faded,  and  his  apparent  magnitude  has  become 
greatly  diminished;  the  stars,  however,  'twinkle,  twinUe* 
as  observed  from  the  earth— no  brighter,  no  laiger— 
althou^  yoa  have  gone  far.    Millions  of  millions  of 
miles  you  must  travd  before  yoa  can  reach  the  nearest 
fixed  star.    You  had  better,  however,  now  return  to 
sublunary  scenes;  lest,  by  pondering  on  the  infinitudes 
of  space,  which  must  be  believed  but  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, you  become  lunatic— which,  you  know,  or  ought 
to  know,  comes  from  the  Latin  word  /una,  the  moon* 
Moonlight  flittiugs  are  not  uneommon;  bat  moonhght 
courtships  have  been  from  time  immemorial*   How  often 
has  it  been  said— *  Meet  me,  meet  me  in  the  evening '1 
and  if  you  have  heard  Sims  Reeves  sing  the  favourite 
song—*  My  pretty  JaneT  you  must  know  the  satisfaotory 
reason  for  the  invitation—'  The  moon  shines  bright  and 
dear.' 

'  The  little  dog  laugh'd  to  see  such'o  spork' 
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The  dog  Him  friflnd,  ilie  tbra,  tiw  wonhipper  of  nuuD. 
In  adremij^  your  ao«oftUed  ftieads  auy  dawrt  yoa,  but 
tl)i9  dflg  x«niAiiui  skadSaMk  evuk  unto  dmih.  We  do  love 
tlMt  sagaeioas,  aff ectiaiuite  wDiinal,  a  Newf ovndlattd  dog. 
Yea  loay  have  qeeft  lizs  portrait,  bj  a  flia^rate  artist, 
with  tha  inacript»m*~^A  member  of  the  fiuBaiM.flo* 
ciety;*  and  no  nobler  member  belonga  to- that  pbi]a»- 
tbropie  inatilaiMD.  SWr  up  in  the  Alps^  in  the  Kgions 
of  ilaofers  and  perpetual  anov,  the  dog  of  ftt.  Bernatrdia 
speeda  hia  way—on  his  meoaage  ei  meroy,  in  daorkneaa 
and  in  Htom-^^to  puirah  for,  to  aMeoav»  and  toaave Hie 
eilM«M<ifid>  benighted  iraTallan.  Good  dogsl  good  mooha  I 
Bxutuv  u)  hia  quarrel  with  hie  brother  oeiisptratoiv 
Camiua,  ai^a--*  I'd  rather  he  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
than  aneh  a  Boman.'  Bad  yon  hoen  »  dog,  Junras 
Bratu%  yott  never  wooild  have  been  treaoherons—neter 
have  stabbed  your  benefactor.  The  probability  ia,  that 
at  the  very  moment  the  oow  made  the  extracfrdinaiiy 
*  jump,'  the  '  little  dog'  was  boaOy  engaged  in  baying  the 
.noon;  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  move  provooative 
of  laughter  than  euah  a  groteaque  peaformanee.  Let  us 
tender  «  Utile  advice^  If  you  keep  late  hours,  and  steal 
ia  by  meaaa  of  &  latoh-key,  don't  kMp  a  Skye  terrier  in 
the  houae*'  Thai*  ia  mere  wiadeaa  than  some  people  ure 
apt  to  anppeae  in  the  atphoviaiB,  *lAUgfa-,  and  grow  fat.' 
Shun  the  man  who  doee  not  laugh— he  is  dangerous, 
eqteeialljr  *in  hia  enpa.'  Theve  are  various  kinds  of 
laughter^  the  horse  bkogh,  which  ^Maka  of  vulgarity; 
the  vaoant  laugh«  which  tells  of  inanity;  the  sympathetic 
laugh,  wbieh  iadicates  a  kindly  dispocdtionj  the  Satanic 
laugh,  which  ia  a  mookery  of-  laitghtey;  the  hearty  laugh, 
which  all  delight  to  hearf  tbe  giggle;  which  is  confined 
to  misses  *  in  their  teens;'  hut)  of  all  aorts  of  laughter,  com- 
mend uato  the  elsav,  tiaghig,  inneoent  laugh  of  childhood, 
to  whioh  angeis  may  listen  with  approval. 

'  Tho  di£h  nm  after  the  m^oon." 


We  ase  awaw  that  in  aone  edItionB  the  dish  is  made  to 
'  follow/  not  to  *  run  after.'  We  are  aatisfied,  however, 
that  eura  is  the  true  reading.  The  spoon,  ft  may  he  oV 
served,  waa  uaeleBs  until  the  arrival  of  the  dish;  hence 
the  diah  hastened,  or  *  run  after.'  To  follow,  might  imply 
lapse  of  tinie.  It  ia  obvious  too,  we  think,  that  ft  was 
not  an  empty  diah,  but  one  which  contained  savoury 
viandaj  or,  aa  another  great  poet  expresses  ft, 

'A  dainty  diah  to  set  befoxa  the  King^' 

The  juxtapoaitioB  of  a  dU  and  a  spoon  means  dinner. 
Well^  do  you  remember  the  dinner  given  to  Jenkins? 
In  the  name  of  wonder  ttid  oommon  sense,  what  had 
Jenkina  dcme  to  entitle  hnn  to  a  dmner,  and  a  gold  watch 
with  appendagea  ?  He  had  gained  no  laureb  in  the  field 
of  Utemtttie;  for  he  could  never  make  a  rerh  agr^  with 
its  nominativ«r  He  waa  not  amiahle  or  generous.  Ho 
was  not  even  a  'jolly  good  fallow;'  but  a  bully,  who 
wished  always  to  be  *  ooek  of  the  company.'  In  short, 
no  man  with  greater  truth  could  have  heen  •written 
down  aa  aaa.'  We  confess  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  nnderstoind  these  dinners  and  presentations  given 
to  obsouM  individuals.  To  us  they  have  ever  been  in- 
volved, aa  iniorutiMe  mystery;  ^  As  you  were  behind 
the  aosBes,  however,  please  di^ose  the  secret.  Ah! 
we  have  hit  it.  Jenkins  himself  was  the  prime  mover! 
He  waa  the  getter^ip  of  the  dinner  and  presentation, 
and  yott  meiiof  the  committee  were  dupes  and  ninnies! 
It  was  on  that  memorable  evening  that  you  delivered 
your  maiden  speeeii.*  A  peraoii  of  whom  you  had  no 


knowledge,  and  who  was  unaequainted  wHh  yon,  pv»- 
posed  your  health.    He  told  the  company  that  you  were 
a  gentleman  of  groat^jnteltiieaef    a  ateady  fxiend— nix 
excellent  convivial  eompamott;  that  your*  *  heart  waa  in 
the  light  place;'  and  that  the  longer  you  were  knovm 
the  more  highly  would  your  merits  be  appreciatod.    Toix 
rose  quite  overpowered  by  your  feelinga;  yoa  could  not 
find  words  adequately  to  expre^  your  gratitude ;  hat  it 
was  the  proudest  day  of  your  life,  and  you  would  cherisb 
the  remembrance  of  it  to  the  latest  hour  of  your  exiafceiure. 
On  thai  occasion,  too,  you  essayed  to  slog  '  I'm  a^oi^t^  I'm 
afloat,'— a  song  exceedingly  appropriate»  oonaidering  tliait 
you  were  then  '  half-seaa  over;'  and,  at  a  more  adranoed 
period  of  the  evening,  you  bawled  Qut  like  a  'bull  of 
Bashan,'  *We1I  not  go  home  till  monungn'  ^'^^  alaal 
that  it  should  be  recorded,  you  did  not '  go  home  at  allT 
Tou^are  now  an  elder  of  the  Churchy  and  a  Jxistice  of  thie 
quorum;  and  it  is  stated  that  you  are  exceedingly  aewero 
upon  poachers,  and  publicans  who  infniige  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act.   Remember,  however,  that  justicd  aUonld 
be  tempered  with  mercy,  and  although  '  'Xia.exceUeat  to 
have  a  giant's  strength,  'tis  tyrannous  to  use  it  as  a  gjiant.* 

»•  hi* 


THE  TOWEE. 

To  tbe  irostwaid  of  the  town  there  ttaods  a  lUtla  hiU« 

"Wliere  long  ago  tho  ^nuuu  bnllt  a  Tower; 
In  the  ToUey  to  tho  north,  a  itreamlet  murmiixB  forth. 

As  It  murmni'd  when  the  Oesars  were  in  power: 
Bat  the  fxlBdlng  tooth  of  Tfaae  hath  plereed  the  Tower  a«blimc . 

And  not  a  atone  rematneth  at  this  hour. 

For,  after  maay  yeua  of  sovereignty  and  wzath. 

The  Bomans  went,  and  other  races  came; 
And  other  walls  were  built,  and  other  blood  was  ^pllt^ 

And  other  mortTra  pertsh'd  in  the  flame: 
Then  how  it  came  about  I  could  never  well  make  out. 

But  'twas  on  this  hlUssy  fathais  won  their  Bomeb 
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80,  here  they  built  their  Tower  on  the  dark  eternal  rock. 

Impregnable  as  Glory  in  hla  might; 
And  saaay  a  shock  it  stood  in  the  days  of  hale  and  blood, 

When  Xroih  was  dawntag  gitnly  on  har  height: 
Btt*  when  the  foe  ^vas  quelVd  and  hia  wickedneaa  inhall'^ 

Xha  Tewas  o'eiftov'd  with  f  seating  aad  dakichi 

Many  aday,  and  many  a  month,  and  many  a  yest^ 
nva  hundred  yeaxa,  I  think,  it  must  have  boa»— 

Did  agr  fatheia  ^elgn,  alateb  in  thaix  Tower  wtth  bsava 
X^yataourd.  yet  easy  lords  of  the  dsoiesne: 

Then  how  it  cam*  about,  well  I  know,  and  could  gtsa  onfl^ 
How  they  fell,  and  almost  pedsh'd  from  the 


One  ocdd  Deosmber  nii^  wheamyftthes  waaatssa, 

Aa  we  huddled  roaad  the  apeetre  of  a  tune. 
My  mother  told  the  atozy  of  onr  hooaaf a  analeat  gloiy, 
'And  Its  fall  into  the  hoUow  trough  of  shame: 
How  the  Tower  and  all  its  lands  were  groap'd  by  aUen  hoadi^ 

In  ih»  midnight  and  the  ruin  of  our  fame. 

There,  sitting  mid  the  chill  bewitching  gUmour  of  tho  ntght* 

flick  and  aad  with  all  the  burden  of  the  rede, 
SMdcn  aa  wing'd  firs  flaah'd  a  vision  of  desire 

On  my  soal,  and  bon  it  up  with  ea^  speed: 
The  viaion  grew  and  giew,  till  my  heart  was  strong  and  nen^- 

And  I  swore  to  work  redemption  for  our  sead- 

Now  write  my  mighty  vow,  steel-eyed  Angel  of  Bcsolve, 
« In  thy  volume  <^  heroic  oaths  of  powtrl '  ' 

And  whUe  the  unswerving  staxa,  lad  by  red-maili  d  llaa. 

Win  the  Eternal's  bloodleis  tiophies  hour  hy  how 
Let  me ,  from  thia  ledge  of  time,  wtth  a  awordnnatatu'd  by  eEtSsis 

right  the  demons,  and  rogain  my  faUieza'  Towerl 

William  FAnsLaan, 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIBEXCJl 

Tm  recent  tiial  ol  Mrs.  M^Lachlan,  at  the  Glasgow 
Circmt,  for  the  mnrcUr  of  Jessio  M'Flier^on  Bichard.- 
»jn,  hat  nifled  a  considerable  amount  ol  discussion 
oa  the  question  of  evidence: — ^Wliat  evidence  is  sofii- 
citst  to  wauant  a  verdict  of  '  guilty  *  being  returned 
uiiaciifflinalchaEge?  The  respective  zoerits  of  (2irec^ 
'jii  drcunutantial  evidence  have  been  ir^ly  chti- 
cjed;  bat,  in  much  that  has  been  said  and  written 
•in  the  mbjecty  there  has  been  <iispJayed  an  all  but 
UriAi  ignonmoe  of  the  true  nature  of  circumstantial 
proof,  and  the  rules  applicable  thereto. 

Ail  evidence  is  divisible  into  two  classes — direct 
Lod  indiKci  The  former  goes  at  onoe  to  the  question 
;.  iiSQe,  and  asserts  either  the  ainrmative  or  nega- 
tivi^  It  has  no  intermediate.  This  is  illustrated  by 
i  ftitaes  confidently  asserting  that  he  saw  the  pii- 
-j£^  ooauuit  the  pffence  charged  against  him;  and 
lii  lie  (the  witness)  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  pri- 
^^ier'i  identity, 

1)1  the  other  Jbiand,  indirect  evidence*- which  in- 

i^  evidence  of  a  circumstantial  and  presumptive 

-Jttacter— is  ^/adunkprobatwUf  from  which  we  infer 

^^  fact,  the  facbwm  probawiumf  by  a  process  of 

■SMUung,  or  by  classification.     For  instance — A^  is 

^  dead  with  a  gash  across  his  throat,  evidently 

•^  by  a  razor.     He  was  last  seen  alive  in  the 

cji^^Y  of  B.    B.  has  in  his  poseasion  a  nuor  stained 

•nta  fresh  humaa  blood.    The  ii^ference  here  is  that 

K  ouiidered  A.     The  facta  probata  are  that  B.  was 

titfkst  psison  seen  in  the  09mpany  of  A.,  and  thftt 

J  mat  stained  with  fresh  huipan  blood  was  found  in 

~i  poiMesion;  and  from  these  facta  we  deduce  the 

iuereiuK^the/acti^mjTrQ^aN^Mni^-that  A.  was  mur- 

deTed  by  ^    This  illustration  will  serve  to  show  the 

uiJoeooe  between  direct  and  indirect  evidence. 

B(^t  we  have  said  that  the  term  indirect  evidence 
eoibiaoes  presumptive  as  well  as  <»rcumsta.ntial  proof. 
^e  erpresBion  '  presumptive'  is  often  used  synony- 
aoosly  with  '  cifpxunstaatial;*  but  they  are  diffenjiit 
km.  each  other.  With  Gircmmstantial  evidence,  we 
vnve  at  tiie  result  by  a  process  of  reasoning  applied 
*'  certain  known  facts  (as  shown  by  the  A,  B,  illus- 
tration  supra)*,  whereas,  with  presumptive  evidence, 
^  result  is  obtained  by  obaerving  that  the  evidence 
^^^anea  under  a  olaaa  from  which  a  certain  inference  is 
n  most  cases  deducible.  Thus,  when  I  see  a  person 
•^'ie  a  book  from  the  library,  I  infer  that  he  intends 
i vvliag  it;  because,  when  a  book  is  taken  from  the 
•rary,  it  is  almost  alwi^  lor  the  purpose  of  being 
^^',  or,  wlien  I  eee  any  one  put  on  his  hat,  I  infer 
•  't  he  is  going  out,  because  people  when  going  out 
I'i:  on  their  hats.  Li  accepting  these  inferences, 
1 4n  quite  justified,  Li  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
.<&4UQptioa  would  be  correct  With  pFesnmptive 
■^lence,  therefore,  we  get  the  result  by  observing 
-^*  tbe  dnjumstance  from  which  the  presumption 
-  '-awn  belongs  to  a  certain  class,  from  which  a 
^tt  inference  is  vnaily  dedumUe.  II  it  oamiot 
<  so  daaed,  it  is  not  presumptive:  it  then  comes 
'Jitlur  the  head  of  drcumstautial  evidence,  which 


cannot  be  classed  like  presuniptiTe,  beoanse  each 
circumstance  is  peculiar-r--there  may  novev  have  been, 
and  may  never  again  be,  a  similar  circumstance.  The 
result  must  be  amved  at  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
Implied  to  these  ^roumstanees.  There  is  no  room  for 
precedents — ^they  do  not  apply.  Many  presumptions 
may  be  deducible  from  the  cirsBmstaDiees,  eadi  one 
being  as  probable  as  the  other.  Thus,  if  aperso^  is 
found  having.his  brains  blo¥m  oat,  and  with  a  pistol 
lying^bende  him,  we  may  into  suicide  as  well  as 
Aiiurder.  The  one  is  just  as  preBUHiiid>le  as  the  other. 
There  is  here  no  presiim|>tivB  proof  that  a  murder 
was  committed,  any  more  than  there  is  proof  that 
the  person  pommitted  suicide.  But,  fay  taking  into 
consideration  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  man's  past  life, 
we  may  deduce  a  credible  iaf  ersnoe  whether  or  not 
the  idea  of  suicide  is  warrantable.  If  the  circum- 
stances do  not  wairsat  the  idea  ol  suicide,  we  may 
then  inler,  with  great  probability^  that  he  was 
nrordered.  But  wie  cannot  presume'  that  this  person 
committed  suicide,  because  fifty,  or  any  number  of 
personi,  were  found  under  similar  cirourastanccs, 
and  the  fact  of  their  having  committed  suicide  was 
sfterwaids  clearly  established.  Indeed,  preaumptitfe 
evidence  is,  or  is  nearly  all  but,  inadmissible  in  cases 
of  murder. 

'  From  these  obsei'vations,  the  difference  between 
direct  and  indirect  evidence,  as  well  as  the  difference 
between  circumstantial  and  presumptive  proof,  will 
be  seen.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  more  fully 
the  nature  of  cireumstantial  evidence* 

Tliere  are  few  more  important  branohes  of  our 
system  of  jurisprudenoe  than  that  whieh  embraoee 
dreumstantial  evidenca  As  Lord  Wynford  teuly 
remarked,*  *  Moat  of  the  facts  upon  whieh  courts  of 
justice  act,  not  only  in  civil  but  in  criminal  oases, 
even  in  those  which  affect  the  lives  of  individuals, 
are  established  by  circumstantial  proof.'  A  corroct 
idea  of  what  drcwmstanoea  are  neoeesaiy  to  establish 
any  fact— where  there  is  no  direot  evidence  of  such 
fact — or  to  warrant  a  verdict,  is  highly  desirable. 
That  circnmstantial  evidence  is  deserving  of  tiie  ut- 
most credence,  and  may  be  relied  upon  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  with  perfect  safety,  is  admitted  by 
every  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  subject;  but 
before  we  can,  with  txny  degree  of  safety,  give' ore-' 
dence  to  the  evidence  of  circumatances,  that  evidence 
must  embrace  and  clearly  establish  certain  ycfc<s— the 
only  inference  derivable  from  which  is  that  they  were 
the  sequence,  and  followed  from,  the  doing  of  that 
act  which  we  desire  to  prove  was  actually  done.  If, 
however,  there  be  two  or  more  inferences  deducible 
from  the*3  proved  facts—the  one  being  e(]^ually  pro- 
bable as  the  other — we  cannot  accept  the  evidence 
as  conclusive.  Nay,  further,  should  one -of  tiiese  in- 
ferences be  to  a  slight,  or  even  to  a  considerable,  extent 
more  tenable  than  the  other,  still,  we  cannot  hold  the 
proof  sufficient  to  warrant  a  verdict  in  favour  of  that 
inference;  because,  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  de- 
duction we  make  from  the  proved  facts  before  tis  that 

*  In  the  case  of  Galbralth  «.  Oalbndtb,  1831— Wflaon  and 
Shaw's  H.  «f  L.  Cases,  toI.  v.,  p.  87. 
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it  be  beyosd  reasonable  donbt^  If  there  be  a  doubt 
tbat  the  mferenoe  we  have  drawn  is  not  the  correct 
inference,  then  must  the  verdict  be  either  a  decided 
negative,  or  one  which  decides  neither  the  affirmative 
nor  the  negative,  but  rests  between  thenL  Where 
there  is  a  doubt — a  teasonabk  doubt — ^there  can  be 
no  decided  affirmative  verdict. 

The  question  may  be  asked — ^What  facts,  aided 
by  drcumstanoes,  will  be  sufficient  to  infer  guilt? 
llus  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  properly  to 
answer.  Eadi'  case  must  be  judged  of  by  its  own 
attendant  circumstances.  But  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  general  rule  that,  before  an  inference  of  guilt  can 
be  used  to  a  prisoner's  prejudice,  there  must  be  clear 
and  undoubted  proof  that  he  had  the  nfjpportu.'mJty'*  of 
committing  the  crime  charged  against  him.  The  fact 
of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood  where,  and  at  the 
time  when,  >the  crime  was  peipetrated — and  also, 
that  he  had  the  means  of  perpetrating  such  crime 
— ^must  be  established;  or,  at  least,  that  they  are 
not  irreconcilable  with  other  proved  facts.  Thus, 
iE  a  person  is  charged  with  having  committed  a 
murdesH-however  strongly  circumstances  may  point 
•to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  as  the  murderer — ^it  will 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge,  if  he  prove  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  at  a  distance  from  the  scene 
of  the  murder  during  the  time  within  which  it  must 
have  been  perpetrated.  But  though  it  be  proved 
against  a  parfy  chai^ged  with  any  crime  that  he  had 
ample  opportunity  for  committing  such  crime,  this 
single  circumstance  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  evidence 
of  guilt.  This  is  obvious,  because  most  of  the  petty, 
and  many  of  the  more  serious  crimes  which  we  read 
of  daily,  are  committed  by  only  one  person,  while  many 
peiesonB  have  had  opportonities  of  committing  them. 

Besides  opportunity  to  commit  an  offence,  it  must 
be  dear  that  the  party  clprged  was  capinble  of  the 
act;  as,  for  instance,  it  is  impossible  that  a  conviction 
of  murder  can  pass  against  one  who,  by  paralysis,  or 
any  other  affiiotion,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  murder, 
totally  unable  to  commit  such  a  crime. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary — and,  indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  impossible — ^to  prove  motive  for  the  com- 
mission  of  any  offenca  But  motive  is  seldom  wanting, 
unless  in  some  of  the  more  unimportant  crimes;  and 
there  axe  few  cases  of  any  considerable  magnitude  for 
which  more  than  one  motive  is  not  assignable^ 

Opportunity  and  capability  are  necessary  to  be 
proved  in  all  cases;  indeed,  they  form  the  foundation 
of  every  criminal  charge.  The  other  facts  which^  are 
neoessaiy  to  be  proved,  in  order  that  we  may  draw 
the  inference  of  guilt,  depend,  as  we  have  already 
said,  upon  the  circumstances  attending  each  particular 
caa&  It  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to 
enumerate  instazfcea.  Every  case  has  its  own  pecu- 
liarities, which  regulate  the  necessary  prool 

*  Opportiuiltx  to  commit  an  offence  embraces  nearnefls  in 
Ume  and  place  \o  the  scone,  posseialon  of  the  meant  by  which 
It  appean  to  have  been  committod,  or  of  power  to  prootue 
them,  and  the  i^iproprlateneia  of  the  means  within  the  pri- 
soner's reach  io  produce  their  supposed  effect.— J!>^(Jb<iA  on 
Btddenee,  voL  L,  title  7,  ■ec.  262. 


I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  naturb  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  and  in  what  respects  it  differs 
from  evidence  of  a  presumptive  character.  Before  con- 
cluding, I  would  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  degree  of 
importance  which  is  to  be  attached  to  circumstantial 
proof — ^how  far  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  safe  guide 
to  a  just  verdict.     Is  it  to  be  relied  upon  with  the 
same  confidence  as  direct  evidence?   Carefnl  inquiiy 
leads  me  to  reply  in  the  affiimativeL    All  human  tes- 
timony is  faUible;  but  if  this  objection  were  petnitted 
to  deter  ua  from  believing  such  testimony,  crime 
would  increase  unchecked,  and  the  cords  which  bind 
society  would  be  severed.    Before  any  community  of* 
stato  can  exist  with  any  degree  of  safety  or  contort 
to  its  members,  there  must  be  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  such  members.  Without 
law  there  can  be  no  order,  and  without  order  there 
can  be  no  communiozL   Laws  are  essential  to  the  \rell- 
being  of  society,  and  it  is  also  essential  that  these 
laws  be  strictly  enforced.  Wherever  Uirge  numbers  of 
individuals  are  joined  into  one  community  or  state, 
crime  will  always  exist.   But  in  order  that  crime  may 
be  prevented  so  far  as  possible,  certain  punishments 
are  inflicted  on  the  criminals — ^the  punishment  increas- 
ing according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence;  and ; 
such  pimishments  effect  a  diminution  of,  or,  at  least, 
act  as  a  check  upon,  crime.  I^  however,  the  inflicticm 
of  these  punishments  could  be  set  aside  by  the  pic;: 
of  th6  fallibility  of  human  testihiony,  the  law  'wonld 
remain  a  dead  letter,  crime  would  constantly  increase, 
and  consequently  society  could  not  be  maintiiincd. 
But  this  plea  of  the  fallibility  of  humafi  testimony  is 
inadmissible — such  testimony  is  allowed  to  prove  and 
to  disprove,  and  so  lead  to  the  solution  of  any  question. 

But  it  is  said: — 'Admitting  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  the  acceptance  of  direct  evidence,  ve  do 
not  see  there  is  any  necessity  for  accepting  an  tp/c''- 
tnee  deduced  from  circumstances;  and  holding  that 
inference  as  satisfactory  proof,  for  circumstances  often 
lie.'*   To  this  I  reply — Circumstances  never  lie.   The 
risk  which  we  run  by  adopting  circumstantial  cri- 
dence  is,  that  a  wrong  inference  may  be  deduced  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  that  inference 
h  deduced  from  facts.    If  the  more  serious  crimes— 
such  as  murder — were  not  allowed  to  be  proved  by 
circumstantial  evidence,  the  penalty  inflicted  by  law 
would  seldom  be  applied.    Very  few  murders  are 
committed  before  witnesses.    They  are  all,  or  neariy 
all,  secret  murders;  and,  such  being  the  case,  without 
the  aid  of  circumstantial  evidence  a  conviction  would  | 
seldom  be  obtained;  the  consequence  of  which  would ! 
be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  such  crimes.    lu  | 
order  to  show  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  course,  | 
take  an  illustration :  — ^A.  suddenly  becomes  ill  and  di«.  i 
The  symptoms  are  such  as  to  arouse  suspicion.  Aposi-\ 
mortem  exxomindtion  takea  place,  the  result  of  which  | 
is,  that  poison  is  found  to  have  been  taken  by  de- 
ceased.   B.,  who  was  in  attendanco^on  A.  before  and 
during  his  illness,  is  arrested  and  tried'  for  the  cnme 
of  murder.     He  is  proved  to  Jhave  been,  diiriut:  hi* 
attendance  on  A,  in  possession  of  the  same  kiud  of 
poison  of  which  A,  died.     Farther,  that,  during  the 

*  This  is  one  of  thepriodpal  objections  offered  bylhose  vho 
oppose  ooavtetioii  on  drcnmstantbU  evidence-^thAt  circum- 
stances oUen  lie. 
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iliiies  of  A.,  R  alone  attended  to  bis  waats.  By 
Raining  upon  these  ciroumstancee,  or  ratLer  facts, 
we  dedace  the  inference  that  B.  poisoned  A. '  The 
ca»  seems  clear;  but  as  drcumatantial  evidence  is 
inadmissible,  and  as  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to 
pn)?«  that  E  poiBoned  A.,  the  cham  must  fall  to 
the  gnrand,  ana  R  escape  ilnpunished  Does  any  one 
doabt  the  guilt  of  Palmer  or  Catherine  Wiiaon?  But 
tor  drcmnstantial  evidence  they  must  have  escaped; 
and  who  can  tell  how  many  lives  might  have  been 
added  to  their  long  lists  of  victims  ? 

I  am  irell  aware  tiiat,  as  our  law«t  present  stands,* 
ve  are  apt  to  deduce  an  erroneous  inference,  and  oon- 
sqaentl j  to  punish  an  innocent  person.  That  such 
u  sometunea  the  case  I  am  also  well  aware.  But  how 
few  have  baen  these  cases  compared  with  the  number 
ia  which  a  correct  verdict  has  oeen  arrived  at  ?  And 
may  not  such  errors  be  attributable  as  much  to  the 
siiuia  in  which  oar  criminal  trials  are  conducted  as 
to  the  admission  o£  ciroumstantial  evidence  ?       « 

For  myself,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  circum- 

jUntiaJ  evidence  is  ec^ually  credible  with  direct   The 

User  involves  the  risk  of  untruths — whether  inten- 

ti«al  or  unintentional— being  sworn  to  by  the  wit- 

saaes;  mistaken  identity,t  Ac;  while  the  former 

:r,o]v»  the  same  risk  as  regards  the  facta  probata^ 

Lad  the  additional  risk  of  an  erroneous  mference 

'?'Ji2  deduced  from  such  facta.     But,  on  the  other 

.»l  'circumstantial  proof  is  often  far  more  trust- 

*^y  tiian  direct  as  the  two  occur  in  practice;  for, 

■  5«Bgh  false  teBtimony,^  or  forged  writings,  may 

'  piadetected  when  they  are  limited  to  a  few  simple 

^it  Ls  almost  impossible  to  fabricate  successfully 

jaaplete^ase  of  circumstantial  proof.  Accordingly, 

Ji^  evidence  is  preferable  to  circumstantial  when 

t^  witnesses  can  be  implicitly  believed;  whereas 

*^«rawtantial  evidence  has  the  superiority  of  being 

c^re  fret)  from  attempts  at  fabrication,  and  almost 

«^^y  beyond  the  risk  of  undetected  concoction.' 

-mion  on  Evidence,  voL  i,  title  7,  sec.  280. 

^,-   .     .  Herbert  Gra^ulm. 

l(|J«nag  of  triab  hy  jury. 

♦ «» term  'mittaken  identity'  may  appear  fomewhat  pa*a- 
<-»iaJ;  bat  it  apttjr  conveys  the  meanisg  intended. 
•  ^  sreat  many  tuch  caiea  are  recorded  by  the  anthoiltiea 


A  KEin^OKY  ADVENTUREl 
It  was  during  t^ie  auttmm  of  1861,  in  the  very  heat 
^'  the  civil  war,  that  I,  managing  clerk  to  an  English 
c^rcantile  house  at  New-York,  was  sent  oflF  west. 
'^r  finn— Denny  k,  Holt,  shipping-brokers  and  ex- 
foitera-did  a  good  deal  of  business  with  western 
^n;  and  in  this  particular  case  we  had  burned  our 
^"igers.  A  great  corn-dealer  and  general  jobber  had 
^\  insolvent  at  Cairo;  and  it  became  plain  that  the 
'^ly  chance  of  recovering  our  fair  proportion  of  the 
cindend  would  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  repre- 


iJcnise's  interests. 
^  duty  feU  to  me.    I  had  been  in  America  but 


of  Kentucky  were  infested  by  Gonfedeiate  guerillas; 
but  the  line  of  railway  on  which  I  was  to  travel  was 
sufficiently  safe;  and  I  was  as  far  from  anticipating 
any  but  the  most  prosaic  incidents  of  journeying  as 
if  I  had  been  bound  from  Birmingham  to  London. 

*  Jump  in.  Mister  Spry,  if  you  please.  Tune's  up, 
and  a  trifle  more;  but  we'll  catch  bim  up,  i  guess.' 

A&  the  spmce  conductor  of  the  train  said  these 
words,  he  almost  dragged  into  the  car  where  I  was 
sitting  the  passenger  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
He  was  the  only  white  man  waiting  for  the  train; 
and,  as  the  long  carriages  were  nearly  half  empty,  he 
and  I  were  virtually  almost  the  sole  ocoapants  of  the 
car. 

*^hove  them  darkies  in,  can't  ye?'  bawled  the  con- 
ductor. *  Chuck  another  log  on  the  fire,  Sam  Davios; 
and  you,  Barney,  stand  dear  with  the  eowpatcher. 
This  child  don't  choose  to  be  called  nnponetual — not 
if  he  knows  it.  Bight  I '  And,  with  a  hoarse  scream 
from  the  engine^  off  we  went.  Hopkoumlle  is- bat  a 
petty  place,  where  the  gaunt  white  wooden  houses— 
sun-cracked,  and  grievously  in  want  of  paintn-glare 
blankly  out  upon  the  swampy  meadows  and  weedy 
creeks.  And  in  a  short  time — after  running  past 
fields  full  of  gambolling  colts  and  sluggish  oxen,  past 
bairens  of  worn-out  brown  land,  past  clearings  where 
the  stumps  yet  stood  grimly  in  the  midst  of  l^e  maize 
stubble— we  were  again  in  the  forest. 

Tired  of  seeing  hemlock  trees  succeed  to  the  swamp 
pii^e,  the  dwarf  oak,  and  the  dark  hickory,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  my  companion.  The  latter  was  a 
lathy,  active-looking  nmn,  shorter  than  most  of  the 
tall  westerns,  but  with  an  intelligent  face  and  spark- 
ling dark  eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  the  national  cos- 
tume— with  the  swallow -tailed  coat,  black  satin 
waistcoat,  black  trousers,  black  cravat,  crumpled 
patent  leather  boots,  and  profuse  jewellery.  To 
guess  his  rank  or  occupation  was  of  course  impossible. 

We  fell  into  conversation,  as  is  customary  in  that 
sociable  country;  and  the  new-comer,  having  dis- 
covered that  I  waa  *  a  Britisher,'  talked  very  freely 
and  glibly.  I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  boldness 
with  which  he  criticised  the  militaiy  and  political 
conduct  of  the  North;  and  especially  his  contemptu- 
ous way  of  mentioning  the  President  and  his  Cabinet. 
Once  or  twice  he  looked  at  me  with  twinkling  eyes 
and  an  expression  of  quaint  frankness,  rubbed  his 
hands  together,  and  jseemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of 
some  confession  of  party  faith;  but  checked  himself 
as  the  incautious  words  were  treml)ling  on  his  lips, 
and  relapsed  into  generalities.  And  when  two  ladies 
and  a  tall  ungainly  gentleman  got  into  the  car  at 


^tttative  of  OTir  house,  ready  to  watch  over  that  j  Posawatehie  Junction!  and  took  *theirseate* near  uij 

the  hitherto  garrulous  voyager  became  veiy  silent 

- —  ^^.«.w«A^«(.  iLfMv    indeed. 

It.  "^f}^^^  ^^  ^^  'nothing  of  the  continent,        The  line  of  country  which  we  now  traversed  was 


^-e  only  the  stock  sights  of  Niagara  and  the  high 
^'k  of  the  Hudson;  but  my  employers  preferred  to 


new  to  me,  since  my  westward  journey  had  been 
made  by  steamer  down  the  Ohio;  and  ihough  I  had 


iw!r^  fi^  ^  ^^  ^"^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^*  ^  "^"^    ^^  prepared  for  some  peculiarities  in  a  western 


i^Jelr  confidence. 
I  ^  BOW  on  my  return.    Tennessee  was  full  of 
^^  commotion,  and  the  more  southern  counties 


railroad— especially  in  a  Slave  State,  and  in  war 
time — ^I  was  staiiled  at  some  of  the  features  that 
presented  themselves.     Wo  were  on  the  sin^e  line 
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of  raUfl  of  w]iich  the  pennaiient  way  conauted,  and 
our  BMuriiy  from  oollisiozui  depended  on  the  puno- 
tiuUi^,  vij^lanoe,  and  aobnety  of  the  officiala.  Bat 
thcU  waa  not  what  stmck  me  with  tfniprue;  but  the 
shapely  iron  nuls,  along  which  we  had  glided  to  ma- 
jestiddly  ont  of  the  Cairo  station,  had  gi^en  place 
to  rude  substitutes  of  3rellow  pine  wood,  ooveied  with 
a  thin  slip  of  iron,  like  the  hoops  of  a  osak;  and  that 
these  were  insufficiently  secured  we  had  evidence  i 
enough  in  the  matter  of  bumps  and  jolts.  Yet  we 
went  fast — stealing  through  brake  and  meadow,  forest 
and  maize  fi^ — the  tiain  bounding  and  leaping,  tiie 
rails  quiTering  and  jeridng— and  fragmanta  of  biasing 
wood  from  the  engine  furnace  flying  past  in  piotn- 
reaque  profnaion. 

In  one  place  onr  qpeed  had  to  be  reduoed  to  a  slow 
crawl,  while  a  party  of  n^groea,  with  hammera  in  their 
handa,  and  grinning  at  the  importance  of  their  task, 
ran  on  in  front,  nailing  down  the  impromptu  rails  to 
the  onbarked  logs  that  did  duty  for  deepen.  And 
two  broad  streama  had  to  be  oroaaed  with  extreme 
caution— the  awkward  bridges  vibrating  like  spring- 
boarda. 

*  Is  the  line  aheasfe  thnst'  I  oonld  not  help  inquiring 
oi  my  lately  voluble  companion. 

'  No  air,*  waa  the  reply;  *  a  few  months  back  you'd 
have- been  whiaked  over  as  neat  irons  aa  any  yea  everr 
saw,  even  to  home  in  the  old  country.  They've  been 
tore  up.' 

•Tore  up?' 

The  American  nodded;  *Ay,  air.  Taken  up  and 
told  off  by  Confederate  dtJaena.  Iron  ia  aJways 
uaefui  in  war,  and  to  cripple  the  line  was  maybe 
neoeaaary.' 

Here  the  tall  ungainly  peraonage  who  bad  last  got 
in,  and  who  had  expressed  by  sundry  shrugs  and  in- 
articulate growls  anything  rather  than  approval  of 
the  other's  t<me  in  mentioning  the  devastation,  broke 
in  with — 

*  You  see,  sir,  the  fruits  of  civil  war;  you  do.  They 
burned  the  bridges,  sir,  and  they  stole  the  rails  to 
patch  up  their  beggariy  Seceeh  lines  in  North  Caro^ 
lina;  and  tkeyVe  run  up  a  reckoning,  air*  we  wont 
shirk  aettling,  donas'  and  cent.' 

The  eyea  of  my  first  companion  flashed,  but  when 
he  spoke,  his  words  were  smooth  enough;  and  he 
deplored  the  madness  and  folly  of  the  Secessiomsts, 
and  predicted  the  patching  up  of  the  Union,  until 
the  taller  Rentuokian  was  mollified  into  stretching 
out  a  lean,  bony  hand,  gloveless,  but  with  two  or 
three  rings  to  adorn  it. 

*  Shake  hands,  mister.  Your  sentiments  do  credit 
to  your  heart  and  intellect.  My  name's  Dr.  Eli 
Hook  of  Frankfort,  in  this  State;  and  .Vm  proud  to 
make  your  acquaintance.' 

There  was  a  gn&t  deal  of  hand-shaking,  bowing, 
and  compliment.  The  other  traveller  announced 
himself  as  A  P.  Hudson  of  Missouri,  tobacco-mer- 
chant and  coach-proprietor,  and  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  ladies. 

*  My  wif e»  sir.  A  matron  who  had  the  advantage 
of  New  England  raising,  and  is  too  accomplished, 


though  I  say  it,  for  this  oonparalively  b^nig^ted 
State.  A  charming  poetess,  sir.  And  this  is  my 
aister-in-law.  Miss  Jenner.' 

I  had  just  time  to  remark,  aa  theiair  parsons  al- 
luded to  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Mr.  fiadsoii, 
that  while  Mri.  Hock  was  pale,  languid,  and  pieten- 
^tious  in  manner,  her  daric-eyed  sister  had  a  hand- 
some, clever  face,  that  expressed  little  respect  for 
her  sonientious  brother-in-law.  He  waa  evifjlently  a 
vehement  Fedaml;  while  Miaa  Jenaar'a  sympsthies, 
like  those  of  multitudes  of  Northam  women,  tamed 
Southwards.  The  train  came  to  a  dead  stop,  jnst  as 
I  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  and  the  conductor  cazne 
by,  observing — 

*  Glasgow,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  Befreslmieiits 
are  procurable^  and  a  bang-up  hotel  dinner  at  8eTi0nt3'* 
five  cents.    Twelve  minutes  time.' 

There  was  i^o  refreshment  car  attached  to  the  train ; 
indeed,  the  service  had  been  disorganised  by  the  wxa* 
and  the  harassing  assaults  of  guerillas;  and  saveral 
paaaengera  were  eageriy  availing  themaslv<e8  of  the 
ohance  of  obtaining  either  the  three  shilling  dinser 
or  the  cheaper  sustenance  of  a  beef-sandwich  and  a 
draught  of  higer  beer.  The  Hook  family,  being  pro- 
vided with  a  hamper  of  '  home-raised'  eatables,  de- 
clined to  get  out,  and  would  liberally  have  imxHtftod 
of  their  abundance  to  Mr.  Hudson  and  my  loss  re- 
garded self,  but  wc  slipped  out  of  the  car  with  some 
expression?  of  polite  thanks. 

*  What  a  relief  to  get  away  from  that  poanpoua, 
naaal- voiced  Yankee  I'  said  I,  quite  confidentially;  for 
my  earlier  fellow-traveller  wa^  quite  a  kindred  spirit 
in  comparison  with  Br.  Hook.  Mr.  Hudson  langb- 
ingly  assented;  and  we  sat  down  to  the  hurried  din- 
ner, excellent  and  plentiful  enough,  had  only  tune 
been  allowed  to  eat  it.  As  I  discusaed  venison,  wild 
turkey,  and  boiled  'ooba'  of  Indian  cam,  I  noticed 
many  aoldiers  in  torn  and  muddy  blue  unif oims,  ^vith 
muskets  carried  anyhow,  knapsacks  slung  on  sticks, 
cooking-tins,  bundles,  and  other  portable  property, 
pass  the  windows  hurriedly,  singing  German  songs  or 
indulging  in  Irish  howls  and  halloos  that  said  little 
for  discipline. 

•Who  are  these?'  I  asked. 

'  Soldiers — ^they  call  'em  so — going  to  reinforce  tho 
Potomac  army.  Drafts  from  Qrant's  command.  Some 
of  Uncle  Sam's  bad  bar — * 

*  You  must  jump,  gentlemen.  We'r^  off;*  cried  the 
conductor,  thrusting  in  his  head.  My  ac(^uaintance 
leaped  from  his  seat. 

*  I  stay  hero,  Mister.  Don't  vampooae  with  nxy 
baggage.  My  greatcoat,  too,  is  in  the  oar  I  lef  t^  I 
thought  you  were  good  for  half-an-hour  here.' 

*  Hi,  Snowball !  Jube  I  Cato !  look  in  72  car  for  a 
gentleman's  coat.     A  Canada  cape,  eh?* 

*  Yes;  just  so.  Canada  or  Inverness  as  you  please,' 
said  the  traveller,  smiling.  '  Thank  you,  my  lad, '  as 
the  black  porter  ran  up  with  the  garment.  '  Lngga^o 
check  is  in  the  pocket.  Hero  it  is.  Good-day,  l^Ir. 
Britisher.    Hope  we  may  meet  again.' 

We  shook  hands  and  parted,  and  I  regained  my 
place  in  the  car.  By  this  time  the  train  was  so  packed 
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ii&  iol$eiB  bound  far  tbe  Kerth  that  room  ttm 
pnoffiii;  and,  but  for  the  preomtioni  of  Inviog  my 
^tcttt  behind  me,  and  the  Hooka'  good  nature  in 
kricg  it  OQ-a  vatant  seat  whan  upset  by  a  boisterous 
imptioD  of  tiQ»^  I  abould  haTe  loat  my  Qh»xiod  of 

I  Ahhongb  tba  loldiem  were  roi^b  and  imoovtfa, 
tb^wire  noftnneiril;  and  we  had  favt>urable  sped- 
Tim  near  ua— ^  quiet  young  Pruasian  officer,  and 
Koe  ax  or  eight  priYatea  who  apoke  little  or  no  Eng- 
oL,  bnt  conversed  in  their  native  Gennan  on  the 
ereste  of  ilte  rmpaign,  I  addrened  them.  I  hap- 
}i€i«l  to  be  fanuHar  with  their  language,  having  been 
^nght  np  at  a  German  university;  and  it  was  curi- 
:^  to  see  how  their  etoMd  faces  brightened  at  the 
4ud  of  the  old  toi^guA  oi  the  fatherland* 

Yoa  are  lortUBate,  sir,  to  be  able  to  ooUoqtiialise 

Tkb  the  Datdunen,'  mid  Dr.  Eli  Hook,.graTeIy.    <  I 

h{>etbey  feel  the  patriotic  firo,  sir,  as  adopted  chil- 

ca  of  iiifi  States — Uncle  Sam's  children,  sir  ?  * 

I  iaogiuDgly  iAfomied  him  that  tlie  ihooghtaof  the 

iidKuifi  rtt,  8»  fi&r  aa  I  coakl  diaeoiTar,  nraoh  nuxre 

atbemnsty  biKoilfl,  bad  ooffee,  ill-aewA  shoes,  and 

'^^IwrtcoDpingB  of  the  comnrissariat,  than  on  the 

V^  privilege  of  shedding  their  blood  for  the  Union. 

^tiiojtor  took  this  statement  in  great  dudgeon,  gave 

itn«i  indignant  snort,  and  was  silent. 

ikt  an  hour  later,  a  chilly  breeze  from  the  east 

pii  to  blow;  and  we  all  experienced  the  effects  of 

"--of  those  abrupt  changes  of  temperature  common 

t<)  offitiaeBtal  cHmaiteSL    Mrs.  Hook — ^who  was  evi- 

*2i%Tery  sensttiye^o  cold,  as  most  city-bred  Ame- 

f^femalea  are — shivered  and  complained,  in  spite 

Her  shawls;  and  I  at  once  offered  her  my  cloak  as 

*  J^OToement. 

1^  offer  was  moide  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  aa  a 
^^^  cf  ccmzse  accepted.  Amencan  ladies  are  too 
^  iijcd  to  daisaatt^atioB  from  strangers  as  a  right- 
isi  hoBu^  to  l^air  aox,  £or  so  trivial  an  act  fli  polite* 
ESS  to  leqvin  much  aeknowledgment.  Mna  HoOk 
^  'Thank  you;'  spread  the  gray  2nv«ness  evpe 
'^  W  owB  and  her  atster's  knees,  and  there  was 
« end  of  the  matter.  The  young  German  (rabattem 
^^  addressed  me,  asking  some  question  which  led 
*'"4  prolonged  chat;  and  it  was  not  till  a  conslder- 
Ue  timo  afterwards  that  I  remembered  my  other 

I  ^^  startled  by  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Hook,  who 
^*^  back  my  cloak  upon  me  with  the  following 
^-'  J  speech,  ooklly  spoken-- 
'^ Jr.  I  ntum  your  pacopcrty.    Thank  yoo.  * 
^aiehow  I  had  offended  her;  that  was  evident, 
uoaj^  hwr  I  eould  not  cdnjecture.    Dr.  Eli  Hook, 
^seyedmewithnofrienffly  scrutiny;  while,  stranger 
■  ^  I  could  trace  a  mzxAre  of  alarm,  vexation,  and 
^•<^  ia  the  daik  eyes  of  the  younger  hidy,  as  they 
^taine.  I  made  one  or  two  efforts,  by  great  hnmi- 
5*-;  and  defetroDce,  to  efface  the  odious  impression 
»uich  I  had  nMBufestly,  though  mysteriously,  mada 
«ilri  Hook,  h«t  in  vain. 

' '  \     ***  ^»rting  your  words,  air,'  said  that  accom- 
'''^*4itofao»^  vny  steroiy;  *  I  beg  to  let  you  know 


that  I  would  die  for  the  Union,  and  am  an  Abolition- 
ist too.' 

Was  Mra.  Hook  mad?  or,  if  not,  why  ahauld  she 
make  me  the  recipient  of  auch  a  declaration  of  poli-- 
tical  belief.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  Xankee  faction 
or  party,  and  had  naked  no  unpalatable  oxpreiaion  of 
>  opimon  on  the  alaveiy  questioOi 

One  thing  waSsplauL  Both  the  doctor  and  his 
poetic  spottsa  r^arded  me  with  altered  and  hostile 
feelings;  and,  after  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts 
to  set  matters  right,  I  gave  up  the  Hooka  aa  the  vie- 
tima  of  a'itton<Hnaaia,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

It  was  late  and  dark  whan  we  rolled  into  the  sta- 
tion of  Harrodsbuig.  Here,  all  was  bustle  and  stir. 
Two  trains  were  being  loaded  with  recruits  from  the 
North-west.  The  station  was  blaaii\g  with  light,  and 
full  of  civilians  and  military  men  of  all  ranks,  con- 
versing, giving  orders,  or  hurriedly  ruahing  to  and 
frow 

Scarcely  bad  we  come  to  a  stop^'and  the  active 
conductor  arrived  to  annoonce  the  name  of  the  place, 
when  Dr.  Hook  apraag  up,  drew  the  man  aside,  and 
whispered  in  hia  ear-^ what  I  know  not,  but  the  effect 
was  astounding.  ' 

*Whew!'  exclaimed  the  conductor,  with  a  shrill 
whistle  of  surprise,  *  this  is  serious.  Doctor;  ydu  take 
the  responsibility,  eh!' 

The  Doctor  nodded,#and  they  left  the  oarriage  to- 
gether. I  thought  little  of  thia,  but  kept  my  seat,  my 
ticket  being  for  Lexingtoa,  where  I  was  to  pass  the 
night,  Presently,  four  or  five  officers  in  uniform,  and 
a  larger  number  of  citizena  in  plain  clothes,  came  up 
and  stared  into  the  car,  as  if  attracted  by  curiosity. 

*  Artful  critter!'    *  Younger  than  I  thought  him !' 

*  Well,  he's  a  gone  'coon,  now  I '  were  the  only  scraps 
of  talk  that  fell  upon  my  ear— perfect  enigmas  to  me. 
Dr.  Hook  came  up. 

'Please  to  alight,  my  love,'  he  said  to  his  wife. 

*  Come,  'Titia  Jenner;  it  might  be  impleaaant  for  ladies 
when  tiie  caption's  made.' 

What  he  meant  I  knew  no  more  than  I  do  about 
the  euneifonB  ehaoracter  on  the  sun's  parallax;  but  as 
Miss  Jenner  passed  me  she  bent  forward  and  said,  in 
an  impressive  whisper — 

*£ash  man,  flyl — ^for  your  life,  flyl' 

Before  I  could  gasp  out  a  question,  she  wa^  gone,* 
and  had  joined  her  relations.   I  looked  after  her  with 
a  stupid,  puzzled  face,  that  must  have  been  very 
comic;  for  a  light  laugh  broke  from  some  of  the  by- 
standers, and  then  there  waa,a  hum,  and  a  ciy  of — 

'Here  he  oconesl  Here'a  the  Deputy  Provost- 
Marshal!' 

And,  in  sober  earnest,  a  stout,  pale-faced  personage, 
with  epaulettes  stitched  on  the  shoulders  of  a  gray 
coat,  but  wearing  a  cocked  hat  and  sabre,  came  bust- 
ling up,  followed  by  a  guard  of  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets.    With  him  was  the  conductor* 

*  Collar  the  varmint  1  Give  him  the  butt-end  if  he 
resists!'  cried  the  marshal,  pointing  me  out  to  a  file 
of  Ma  men,  '  Jie  with  the  gray  cape !' 

And  before  I  could  really  conrinoe  myself  that  / 
was  the  imwitting  cause  of  all  this  hubbub,  I  found' 
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myself  dragged  out,  handcuffed,  and  in  militaiy  ens- 
tody. 

*  CitizenB!  we  may  thank  the  intelligence  of  a  lady 
for  this !  But  for  Mrs.  Hook,  the  i^ain  might  have 
escaped  capture,'  cried  the  triumphant  Doctor;  and 
there  was  a  roar  of  app^lause,  while  I  loudly  expostu- 
lated against  the  trei^tment  whidi  I  was  thus  receiving  < 
at  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 

The  Provost-Marshal  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of 
admiration,  and  remarkect  that  I  was  the  '  brazenest 
rowdy  unhung.' 

*  Look  at  him !'  cried  another;  *  knows  he's  snared; 
knows  he's  booked  for  Fort-Lafayette,  and  perhaps 
the  gallowB,  and  see  how  cool  he  takes  it!' 

'  Of  what  am  I  accused?*  said  I,  angry  with  the 
consciousness  of  innooenca 

*  What's  your  name?  Where  do  you  hail  from?' 
asked  the  Marshal  rudely  enough, 

'  *  My  name  is  William  Locksley  Burgess.  I  am  a 
native  of  Northampton,  in  England.'  There  was  an 
absolute  yell  of  scornful  laughter.  , 

*  Your  name  is  Catesby  Latch  of  Shaftesbury  Ck>unty, 
North  Carolina;  and  you're  the  most  accursed  spy 
and  traitor  that  ever  plotted  against  the  Unionl' 

Now  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh. 

*  Prove  your  assertions,'  said  L 

To  my  horror,  the  Provost-Marshal  put  his  hand 
into  the  pockets  of  the  gray  Inverness  cape  which  I 
had  thrown,  half-an-hour  ago,  over  my  shoulders,  and 
pulled  out  a  number  of  lettera. 

*  Here's  proofs  in  plenty — ^umphl  One  letter  di- 
rected to  Major  Butler,  one  to  Colonel  Ashton,  one 
to  Bandolph  Stewart,  one  to  Mrs.  Blake,  a  fifth  to 
Dr.  Bartletop — all  known  sympathisers  with  the 
bloodthirsty  rebels  down  South.' 

The  mood  of  the  bjrstanders  was  gradually  turning 
from  irony  to  ferocity.  They  bega^i  to  damonr  for 
my  execution,  or,  at  least,  that  I  should  be  lashed 
with  a  cowhide  until  I  made  a  full  confession.  Former 
escapes  of  mine  were  quoted,  and  I  was  evidently  i«- 
garded  as  a  most  hateful  individuaL 

In  vain  I  pleaded — ^in  vain  I  protested.  I  was  ut- 
terly borne  down  by  the  weight  of  evidenca  My 
coat,  the  luckless  gray  cape,  was  torn  from  my  shoul- 
ders that  I  might  read  the  owner's  name—*  Catesby 
•Latch'— neatly  written  on  the  lining.  This  unlucky 
name  had  been  read  by  Mrs.  Hook  when  I  lent  her 
the  cloak,  and  hence  had  arisen  the  denunciation  and 
the  whole  awkward  affair.  Very  slowly — for  I  was 
confused  by  the  noise  and  threats — I  began  to  catch 
a  glimpee  of  daylig'ht.    J  sprang  forward. 

*  Gentlemen,  I^vost-Marshal,  I  am  not  Catesby 
Latch,  nor  any  other  rebel.  I  am  what  I  seem — an 
Englishman.     If  you  telegraph  to  New- York ' 

Their  outcries  orowned  my  voice.  In  vain  I  pro- 
iested  that  my  late  fellow-traveller,  who  had  left  the 
train  at  Glasgow,  must  no  doubf^have  accidentally 
exchanged  his  doak  for  mine — ^both  being  of  a  gray 
colour  and  an  identity  of  cut.  I  was  biculen  to  pro- 
duce the  brass  'check'  for  my  baggage,  and  when, 
after  a  search,  it  was  found  in  a  pocket  of  the  dread- 
ful Inverness  cape,  the  result  was  no  pleasant  one. 

I  had  a  black  portmanteau,  the  commonest  article 
of  bachelor  luggage  in  America;  and  Latch,  spy  or 
whatever  he  was,  had  probably  a  similar  utilise,  which 


still  remained  in  the  train,  and  proved  to  oontun 
correspondence  that  incriminated  me  wone  tban  ever. 
As  for  my  trunk,  no  doubt  Latch,  having  my  braEs 
ticket,  had  accidentally  carried  it  off  along  with  my 
cloak. 

I  never  spent  before,  and  never  wish  to  spend  agam, 
such  a  half -hour  as  that  which  succeeded  these  dis* 
covctries.  That  t  was  Catesby  Latch  was  as  well 
establi^ed  in  evenr  one's  mind  as  that  Washington 
founded  the  Bepuolic;  and  while  Mrs.  Hook  was 
flattered  and  cheered  as  a  patriot  heroine,  I  was 
cursed,  cuffed,  taunted,  and  banded  to  and  bo  amid 
a  furious  throng. 

At  last  I  was  lodged  in  }ail,  thankful  for  the  shel- 
ter; and  it  was  not  until  I  had  been  a  foitni^t  in 
the  cramped  limits  of  the  little  Harrodaburg  prison 
— ^full  of  mutinous  soldiers,  or  suttlers  under  sentence 
for  smuggling  whisky — ^that  I  persuaded  a  warder  to 
allow  my  telegraphinff  to  my  employers  at  New- Yod. 
Holt  ft  Denny  acted  promptly  and  kindly;  and  an 
interview  with  Secretuy  Cameron,  then  chief  of  the 
War  Department,  procured  my  freedom.  This  mightj 
not  have  been  so  easy;  but  that  a  full  account  of  the 
affair — ^written  by  Catesby  Latch  himself  to  a  frienq 
in  Baltimore,  and  taking  a  most  jocular  view  of  thi 
case — had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  officials  on< 
frontier.  And  thus  my  release  was  indirectly  brongb 
about  by  the  very  man  to  whom  I  owed  my 
But  I  liad  had  enough  of  American  life;  and,  sooj 
after  my  return  to  New- York,  I  resigned  my  aitii 
ation,  and  embarked  for  Europe. 


H 


'EEP-'EEP! 

BT  ALLAN  PABK  FATOST. 

Dbab  old  Chester— that  oonorete  of  doveooti-hov 
enjoyed  my  first  ramble  there  qfter  getting  out  of  nj 
iun !  for  that  was  no  easy  matter.  Such  a  place  with  n] 
and  downs  and  alongs,  and  dusky  nooks  and  crooks  ai^ 
comen,  /  never  saw.  Why,  one's  neck  would  bood  u 
oome  as  supple  and  rotatory  as  'an  owl's  in  the  twista 
and  keeking  and  peering  about  that  it  requires  thc^ 
It  should  have  been  called  '  The  Magpie's  Paradbe*,'  d 
more  than  once  on  meeting,  in  an  obscoro  lobby,  one 
the  waiters,  '  lighter-footed  than  the  fo V  ^th  a  gUntij 
silvsr  qpoon  or  fork  in  his  hsnd,  I  felt  assured  thst  t| 
▼illsin  was  going  to  secrete  it. 

Well,  after  a  dosen  false  tuins,  and  being  obliged  t^ 
great  many  people  for  information  that  was  of  no  eartt^ 
service  to  mo,  I  had  emerged  into  the  open  air,  and  tokj 
a  long  stroll  round  the  walls  and  over  the  Doe,  and  M 
on  my  way  to  the  Cathedral;  when,  as  I  went,  lo!  £4 
gate- street  in  excitement,  and  its  Bows  burdened  "v] 
people  of  every  class  I  A  fine  sight  Chester  as  it  n{ 
have  been  at  its  great  historical  points.  I,  too,  det^ 
mined  to  look  over.  So  I  left  the  fashionable  side— vbj 
vrould  be  better  seen  fr6m  the  other— and  got  up  wi 
the  humbler  folk;  and,  fortunately,  among  sevez^l  jol 
nUes. 

Here  I  first  did  the  amiable  to  three  little  gjiis,  by  ^ 
ting  them  poised  by  the  waist  upon  the  dd,  grotesql 
oaken  balustrade;  and  then  I  cultivated  and  Buccee<j 
in  securing  the  acquaintanoe  of  a  geniktntut  in  a  hiaek  st. 

When  I  addressed  him,  he  was  poised  on  the  sa| 
tender  region,  and  straining  a  pair  of  fine  largo  gi 
eyes  up  the  street.  He  wore  a  long,  looeo  waistooftt 
corduroy,  a  tight  pair  of  trousers  of  ditto,  and  a  cmI 
wonted  cap,  with  a  brass  plate  in  front,  teQing,  in  th^ 
days  of  abolition,  whose  slave  As  was;  nnd  he  had  a  bb| 
bag  under  him,  and  flourished  a  brush  in  one  hand. 
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His  vM  tike  yonng  gentleman  with  whom  I  opened  a 
eoDTemtkn,  of  which  the  following  will  give  some  idea. 

*  What  an  ihej  expecting,  my  boy  ?' 

*1%e'MerieanClrca8,  sir.'  A  hitoh,  and  an  eager  gaze 
lioog  the  straet. 

*I«iiaIitg«oiie?' 

'Aere^  fotty  'ooee  in  one  karridge.'    Another  hitch. 

'W3I  they  soon  be  here?' 

Tea.   They  was  to  be  between  'alf-paat  lev'n  and 
twdre/  ininterraL 

'DM  joa  become  a  sweep  of  your  own  aooord?  Did  yon 
I   not  to  be  one?' 

'  Ne;  my  father  pot  me  to  it.' 

'  Wkit  iiyoar  father?    la  Ae  a  a mept' 
*  Xo;  he's  a  bricklayer.' 

'Wbatfsyovname?' 
"EmrBiehard.' 

'Hafe  70a  any  brothera  or  sistera?' 
'Te5;Ihavetwobrothersand  twoiisters.  My  brothers 
vt  karaiiig  to  be  bricklayers,  too.' 
' Do  ym  like  your  work  ?'    A  shako  of  the  head. 

'  When  do  yon  get  np  in  the  mornings— five  and  six  ?' 
9»keof  the  bead.    *One  and  two,  sir.' 
'Bit then yoall  get  done  soon?' 
&ib  of  the  head.    *  Sometimes  don't  get  our  tay  till 
'  ne'eiodL  at  night.' 
^    'Bovoldareyoaf' 
:!    'Wn^iir.' 

'SitTonni  not  be  boond  as  an  apprentioe?' 
,    ftiki  el  the  head.    '  Seven  years.' 

'i^'s  a  long  while.    And  how  maoh  is  past  ?' 

Om  and  half.' 

'And  what  wages  do  yon  got?' 
'Ibte  and  dothes.'    A  panse. 

'Oh,  nerer  yon  mind,  Henry.  It  will  soon  wear  away, 
^  then  yoaHl  get  Into  some  trade  yon  like  better.  Can 
nnnad  and  write?' 

'  7«>.'  A  panse.    '  My  father's  going  to  take  me  away 
^ic  8000.'^  A  hitch,  and  aa  eager  gase;~new  hope. 
'Iff  to  be  a  ffreai  ciitms  this,  isn't  it?' 
*Tei;  they'Te  had  Mg  bills  aU  over.' 
'.And  jost  to  be  one  night  ?' 
*Tes.'   Sadtone. 
'Where  i» it  to  be?' 
'OBtheEhoodae.* 
'Ajeyoagobg?' 
Sad  tone.    •No.' 
'Howmoehislt?' 
'Szpenoeontheflat.' 
'  iad  have  yon  not  a  sixpeiioef ' 
•SOeiifie,  and  a  hitch  on,  aa  if  be  must  make  the  most 
cCit. 

Hob  I  gnre  him  a  sizpeDoe;  and,  although'  poised  ten- 
■^J.  be  tonched  his  hat  with  his  brash.  A  glorious  piece 
of  cQloar  the  little  ooin  was  as  it  lay  in  his  wee,  black, 
^«  P^SSy-loddog  palnft  And  now  he  had  a  pertonal 
^'fattt  in,  the  coming  cavalcade,  and  hitched  so  impnl- 
^^^  that  I-  though  he  would  be  over.  It  gave  me  tme 
i  P'ewuetopQt  him  in  the  way  of  it.  He  would  see  the 
^^(1">«adfaamier%  and  bare-backed  steeds,  and  conjuring 
Ax^  anl  dansmg  Dervishes^  and  bounding  Bedouins, 
M  piimfaig  0 jaoon;  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Hf>  would 
hn  tha  cMiert  seat  in  the  throng,  I  warrant;  and,  at 
^07  jeka  of  the  down,  would  so  show  his  teeth  as  to 
^'^  speetates  ezdaim,  'It  lightensT  He  wdtild  be 
^vdaiag  ttie  by*huies  next  day,  making  summersaults; 
'M  hsTB  ssamd  a  memory  which  would  make  many  a 


dark  chimney  bright.  I  dedaro^  I  feel  as  if  I  could  write  a 
chapter  as  sentimental  as  any  of  Sterne's  upon  it;  indeed, 
one  of '  Sterner  stuff,'  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression. 
After  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  he  was  much  more 
communicative;  but,  daring  his  revelations,  free[Uently 
forgot  all  the  delight  in  store  for  him.  and  by  a  low  tone 
and  reddening  eyelid  showed  me  that  he  was  sad  at  heart. 

*  Do  yon  stay  with  your  father?*  I  asked. 

'  No;  with  master,  rir.    There's  fonr  on  us  with  him.' 

'Is he  kind?' 

*Tes'-a  Uttle  hesitatingly.  'Him  over  there*— his 
companion  sweep—'  has  been  with  him  since'he  was  two 
year  old.' 

'  And  are  yon  very  busy  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  I  suppose  these  houses  are  so  old  and  crooked  here  it 
is  a  difficult  place  for  you  ?' 

'  The  chimleys  of  the  old  'ouses  is  .the  widest,  sir.  The 
new  chimleys  is  all  narrow.' 

*  Indeed!  I  suppose,'  looking  over  to  the  opposite  roof, 
'  yon  know  all  these?' 

'Yes,  sir;  wi  do.'  Party  pride.  'The  Msgpie's  Para- 
dise,'well  call  it;  my  inn.' 

'  And  how  often  will  yon  do  it?' 

'  Oh,  very  often.  TheyH  have  it  done  whenever  a  per- 
son leaves  a  room.' 

'  After  some  stay,  I  fancy.    And  are  yon  well  paid  ? ' 

'  Yes.  Sometimes,'  speaking  a  fortune, '  seven  or  eight 
pounds.  We  do  Chumley  Oastl^  and  we  gets  seven  or 
eight  pounds  there;  and  th^  gives  ns  mate,  and  wont  let 
the  boys  go  up  the  ohimleys.  They  must  have  the  machine.' 

'  And  do  yon  still  go  np  chimneys  ?' 

•Yes.'  Slow. 

'Veryjow,  isit?' 

'Yes.'    Bed  eyelid. 

'  How  do  you  manage  it  ?' 

'Elbows  and  knees.'    Still  sad. 

'And  does  it  hurt  them?'  - 

'Yes*— pause— 'at  first  Bathe  them  in  salt  and  water.' 

'  Does  that  make  them  better? ' 

'Yes;  hardens  them.' 

He  was  getting  dreary;  so  I  changed  the  subject. 

'  And  have  you  ever  been  at  Something  HaH? ' 

'  Yes.  We  do  Something  H^;  but  if  s  such  a  skinny 
place,  they  wont  give  us  mate— only  a  drink  of  water.  And 
we  go  up  t&«re;  and  the  ohimlqrr  of  the  house  and  of  the 
stables  is  round.' 

'  Do  yon  ever  stick  in  the  chimneys?' 

'/ have  never  stuck.'  Proudly. 

'  But  th^y  sometimes  do  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  And  how  do  they  get  them  out  ? ' 

Her^  there  was  a  mysterious  pause,  which  made  me 
suspect  that  they  must  still  occasionally  kindle  a  fire 
below  to  'start'  them.   However,  he  by-and-by  answered, 

'  Breaks  a  hole  for  them.' 

The  crowd  had  evidently  caught  sight  of  something,  and 
he  hitched  on  again.  Whereon,  looking  ronnd,  I  faced  a 
baker  lad  with  his  basket,  whom  I  tackled  to  for  the  price 
ql  bread,  bakers'  wages,,  and  some  odds  And  ends;  and  we 
got  such  friends  that  he  at  last  said  laugiiingly,  pointing 
with  his  floury  hand  to  my  little  dark  firiend, 

'  A  baker  and  a  sweep!  sir.' 

'  What,  is  there  a  saying  about  tham?'  I  asked. 

'  Yes,  sir.  ^Fh^  say  they  can  make  their  way  through 
a  crowd  when  other  people  can't.' 

But  TBI  PBOcnsuov  was  at  hand;  and.  Just  as  it  came 
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below  ufl,  out  rushed,  from  the  shop  behind,  two  pr  three 
Qoldsmith^  headed,  inteUigent- looking,  aproned,  aboe- 
maker  lads,  smelling  dreadful^  of  leather;  and  they 
chattering,  too«  wo  made  rather  a  mixture  of  it;  while 
below,  from  East  Gate  to  Water  G«te,  between  the  quaint, 
many-oolouied  housea^-their  queer  Bows  cluttered  with 
all  kinds  of  people-^^ame  JOR atbait,  '  going  ahead '  for 
the  almighty  dollar  even  throogh  one  of  Iho  oldest  places 
in  Britain.  ' ' Howea  k  Gushing's  Great  United  States 
Troupe.'  On  they  came.  First,  *  The  Stupendous  Ap- 
polonioa,  or  Great  Musical  Chariot,'  equal,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Crispin  told  me— aa  he  had  doubtLemi  learned  from 
the  bills— to  sixty  musicians.  Then  appeared  Mr.  J.  P. 
Paul,  '  the  first  reinsman  in  the  world,  driTing,  four  in 
hand,  his  forty  American  cream-coloured  horses;'  which, 
with  their  bones  sticking  out  of  their  bodies,  looked  as  if 
they  wished  much  to  be  *  put  out  of  miaety,'  or  be  ftUo  to 
*  skedaddle,'  to  make  an  early  use  oC  the  new  verbal  im- 
portation. Then  came  the  Arabs,  and  the  Bed  Indians, 
and  one  wonder  after  another;  and  I  oan  only  wf  this, 
that  if  my  jroung  friend  in  blaok  had  laid  his  waist  npon 
his  cap,  with  the  brass  plate  down,  he  would  not  liaTe 
needed  that  conspicuous  patch  which  his  master  would 
ere  long  require  to  put  upon  his  eorduroyv.  By  St^Wer- 
buighl  how  he  wriggledl  I  hope  the  ezpeetatioiis  of  the 
poor  little  Uaok  diamond  were  fulfilled  when  he  found 
himself  actually  *<m  the  iUt'  inside  of  'The  Colossal 
Circus  Tent.' 


'    PIOPULAB  SONGS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

No.  V. 

TflE  vivid  picture  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given,  in 
*  The  Lady  of  the  Lake '  and  '  The  Legend  of  Montroee,' 
of  Clan  Alpine  and  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  will  be 
remembered  by  every  reader.  The  iienible  persecution 
which  the  MacGregors  were  subjected  to— the  eniel  suf- 
ferings which  for  many  years  they  had  to  struggle  against, 
when  their  whole  tribe  was  outlawed*  their  lands  confis- 
cated, and  their  very  name  prcecribed— Sir  Walter  has 
made  familiar  to  many  who  *would  perhapa  have  never 
heard  but  for  htm  of  the  valorous  endurance  of  the  *  dan 
that  was  Bameleaa  by  day.'  That  the  great  novelist  has 
done  justioe  to  the  indomitable  energy,  the  terrible  prow- 
ess, the  oourage,  and  the  wild  heroio  fidelity  of  this  much 
frronged  aept,  thete  ie  no  one  can  rentura*  to  dispute. 
But  certain  warm-hearted  Highlanders— who  feel  peon- 
liarly  interested  in  all  the  brave  men  who  apol^e  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  Qui  in  other  days— aesort  that 
the  poet,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  fixed  too  exclusively 
on  the  fiercer  and  more  savage  attributes  of  the  banished 
clan.  It  may  be  Sir  Walter  really  did  exaggerate,  for 
artistio  purposea,  those  harsher  traits  of  ohamoter  which 
must  have  in  some  degree  existed  among  the  MacGregors 
when  subjected  to  snob  rile  treatment  as  theira  was— 
Unless  they  were  actually  something  more  than  mortal; 
or  it  may  perhaps  as  likely  be  that  the  kindly  partiality 
of  the  modem  Celts  has  eloaed  their  •ye^t  when  they 
think  ao,  on  some  of  the  ruder  doings  of  the  outlawed 
end  exasperated  mottntaineera. 

>  At  any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  some  Ibrce  in  the  reason- 
ing which  the  noiveliat  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Banald 
MacEagh  in  Argyll's  dungeon,  when  he  says,  *I  am  a  man 
like  my  fonfatheife;  while  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  peaoe 
we  were  lamba;  It  waa  rent  from  ui,  and  ye  now  call  us 
wolves.  Give  us  the  huts  ye  have  burned,  ottr  children 
whom  ye  hare  mnrdend,  o«r  widows  whom  ye  have 


starved;  collect  from  the  gibbet  and  the  pole  the  mtogied 
carcasses  and  whitened  akuUs  of  our  kinsmen;  Ud  them 
live  and  bless  us,  and  we  will  be  your  vassals  and  brotborj; 
till  then  let  death  and  blood  and  mutual  wrsog  dnw  u 
dark  veil  of  division  between  us.' 

There  is  here  a  natural  eloquenee  and  lope  of  &eti 
which  oannot  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  the  moefc  peneful 
heart  amongst  us.  If  the  Children  of  the  Mist  did  sol  feel 
such  sentiments,  at  least  they  are  amaiingly  like  the  ten- 
timents  by  which  we  can  mos^  readily  suppose  we  would 
be  actuated  in  their  oironmstancea.    But,  however  that 
may  be,  certainly  the  following  song  does  not  breathe  ih« 
fiery  energy  of  Banald^s  hoatilityi  nor  aa  it  at  all  tinged 
with  the  vindictive  apirit  whioh  SRsndalised  Captain  Dal* 
getty  in  the  parting  injunctions  of  the  old  catecan  to  kit 
grandson,  Kenneth  of  the  Mist    I  hope  thia  is  a  fit  plsee 
to  notice  one  mistake  which  Sir  Walter  haaeertsinly  msde, 
and  to  which  he  has  given  extensive  ooxrency.  In  sU  his 
works  where  he  has  introduoed  HlgUandms  and  Lov- 
landers  together,  he  represanta  the  former  osUing  the 
latter  SSsroenacfas'  or  *Saxona.'    Thia  the  Highlanden 
never  do;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  wsftr 
did.    The  HigfaUnden  in  the  west  of  Sootland,  at  all 
events,  would  as  soon  think  of  oaUing  their  Lowland 
brethrea  '  Frenchmen '  as  '  Saseenich.'    Thigr  call  them. 
selves  '  Gaidheil,'  and  the  Lowlanders  they  call  '  Oaill,' 
words  which  have  almost  the  same  wound,  but  wboie 
derivation  and  exact  meaning  I  believe  it  is  at  preMot 
impossible  to  fix  with  certain^.    Some  peoi^e  trwA*^ 
the  word  'Gall'  by  'Straiiger,'  but  there  appears  to  be 
reason  to  doubt  if  it  ever  had  that  meaning.    i>r- 
tainly  it  never  boars  it  now.    It  is  appropriated  to  th^ 
one  use,  standing  always  for  'Lowland  Soot,'  jut  ti 
'  Gael '  always  stands  for  '  Highland  Soot*'  It  is  remark^ 
able  that  this  word  '  Gall'  forms  the  termiBation  of  wre- 
ral  Highland  names.    Amongst  others,  that  of  the  worlii' 
renowned  hero,  Pingal,  who  is  better  known  in  Gaeli^ 
however*  aa  Finn.    This  seenn  to  go  rather  against  tbi 
rendering  of  '  Gal'  by  '  Stranger/    Besides,  there  was  nj 
reason  why  the  Highlanders  ahould  eall  the  Lovlauder 
'  Strangers,'  any  more  than  the  English,  wrfao  are  '  Saee 
nich,'  or  the  Scandinavians,. who  are  '  T^khlmn^inh^'  asi 
very  frequently  introduced  both  in  the  take  amd  poems  d 
the  Gael. 

I  once  met  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man  who  hod  beei 
long  in  Scotland,  and  who  knew  the  CeltKd  dialecta  well 
I  questioned  him  on  this  subject,  and  he  told  me  tba 
they  (the  Manx)  called  all  Scotchmen  iadtaoriminaiel5 
whether  Ilbwland  or  Highland,'  'Alfaaiuob'  —  that  h 
'  natives  of  Albin;'  and  that  they  caUed  Baglishmec,  ani 
only  Bnglishmon,  ^Sattenich,'  or  'Basotiab'  To  thei 
own  language,  he  said,  they  gave  the  name  of  '  Gaelic 
We  speak  of  it  aa  *  Manx.'  I  may  add  that  the  Higfalso^ 
era  never  call  the  English  language  '  Saaeenaoh*'  '  Cli 
neil  Sassenadu'  whioh  I  have  somewhere  eeen  put  in  ill 
mouth  of  a  Highlander  for  '  I  have  no  Sngliah,'  is  tb 
most  ineffable  noneense.  The  Gaelio  for  the  £b^ 
language  is  *  Beurla, '  proboiuieed '  Balrl* '-»-»  word  whi« 
I  cannot  explain.  Btiglish  seems  to  have  bean  early  i 
uae  in  the  Highlanda*  I  once  obaerrad  a  tombstone,  i 
the  old  and  rooieaa  ehurdh  of  KttrialfceHj  Xalay,  beariij 
date  162S  or  1024,  with  the  inaeriptioi  mi  it  in'finclid 
It  liea  oTer  the  gtvre  of  a  mited  ehaoipacm  and  stna 
man,  still  wall  remembered,  whoae  aime  wan  MaoArthu 

How  that  ludicrous  dialect,  which- paenn  for  the  U 
edneated  Highlandman's  English,  took  ite  zise,  I  oaon^ 
oottoeive.   I  have  convened  with  HighlandOT*  of  all  agi 
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ifid  degrees  of  edueaiioiiy  and  I  never  heftrd  one  of  them 
eJlioj;  himielf  *  ■he,'  or  '  hur  aainiel,'  in  mj  life. 

Id  the  noeai  voliuno  of  BeoitLah  longi  pnhlished  by 
tHo  UeoB.  Chambers,  thk  tfttrioiu  onBtom  is  gravely  ac- 
•.■>anted  for  in  this  absurd  fashion:— '  The  Highlanders, 
i:  u  said,  have  only  one  pironoan,  which  to  Lowland  ears 
«iuu!d  like  '*  she/'  and  so  they  are  hnmonmaly  represented 
ia  Lovlaad  soogs  speaking  off  themselves  as  *'  she.'' '  This 
ii  aot  the  case.  The  Highlanders  have  thxee  personal 
prooooss,  jqst  4ike  other  people;  and  none  of  them 
xnikh  partiralarly  like  '  she.' 

Iq  her '  Essays  on  tho  flupentitiona  of  the  Highlanders 
d  ScotUnd,'  Mrs.  Grant  of  liiggan  has  given  a  most 
elaknte  history  and  analysis  of  *  MaoGregor  o^  Bnara,' 
wMcb  nov  foUowi.  She  wysi—*  There  is  evety  reason  to 
«!2p{n8e,  from  the  inirinaio  evidenee  contained  in  this 
'j3g,  thst  it  was  oomposed  dming  Montrose's  wars' — the 
r jy  period  at  which  Sir  Walter  makes  such  a  powexfnily 
pcetic  oBd  of  the  Children  of  the  Mist. 

The  rexaes  form  the  elegy  or  lament  for  Macgregor  o* 
.kji,  nmg  by  a  oomrade— foster-brother  and  clansman 
-vbo  hid  survived  a  recent  and  bloody  skirmish,  in 
v}l±  MacGr^gor  himaelf  and  most  of  his  followers  had 
I'tiiied:— 

Ikov  is  lorrow  and  sorrow  and  sorrow  now  fills  me, 

Poor  pitiful  sorrow  no  man  can  redreu; 
Itii  sorrow  and  aiching  and  sadness  that  tluiUs  me^ 

Ufa:  terrible  sadness  I  cannot  represa^ 

XseGrsgor  has  perish' d—MacGrogorj  pine-bannex'd— 
XacGregor,  beloved  in  Glen  Liobhan  the  green— 

^regor,  the  brave,  by  whose  foes  ever  honour'd 
I^  threatening  roar  of  our  pibroch  hath  been. 

Bjs  badge  was  the  ptne— known  the  sieep  bill  ascending— 
fill  arrows  were  wing'd  from  the  *true  bird's  brown  side; 

Ivtt  a  ]oy  for  a  prince  when  the  hero  was  sending 
Ib«  smooth  polish'd  shafts  from  the  bow  of  his  pride. 

^  Utat  itrong  hand  well  alm'd,  son  of  Murdoch  the  fear- 
loa — 

Swift,  sflenta  and  deadly  they  darted  from  thee; 
tbo,  If  wrong  e'er  vaa  done  us,  MaoGregor  the  peerless^ 

Soon  oar  foes  saw  thy  standard,  and  trembled  to  seel 

Bat  now  when  thej  hurt  ui,  we  beat  nncomplainlng— 
kftcGregor  and  all  that  would  help  us  are  gone; 

AM  the  thoughts  of  our  sad  hearts  with  them  are  remaining 
In  the  chapel  that  stands  near  the  valley  alone. 

^7  kinimen  eo-nurtnred!  0  ybu  that  cotild  right  me  I 
h  ^lieres  and  It  wounds  me  the  blank  you  have  made; 

Toor  death  and  your  absence  for  ever  affright  me. 
And  the  dark  narrow  bed  Where  your  heads  low  are  laidt 

Xow  in  shirts  of  pale  linen  so  lonely  you*re  lying, 
5o  hands  and  no  silks  and  no  tartans  you  wear; 

OonelTes  sew'd  your  White  robes,  with  sorrow  and  sighing; 
No  gentle  dames  wrought  with  us--wept  with  us,  there. 

Xow  this  eoonsel  of  me,  who  your  safety  am  seeking, 
1^8  you  for  your  guidance,  young  clansmen  of  mine; 

^hen  fott  go  to  the  imi  where  the  strangers  sit  speaking, 
llore  than  one  draughty  for  your  life's  sake,  decline. 

Tike  the  dhli  widch  Ihey  offer;  be  eahUous  and  wary^ 
There  Is  MiHHi  yim  meel  with  but  may  be  a  foe; 

Vhflft|foa  drfak,  lemslB  ttandlng,  and  then  do  aot  tany. 
Bat  tun  round  and  haste  ye— delay  not^  bat  gu 

For  loftiner  tike  spring-time— for  autumn  take  winter— 

And  away  and  away  to  wUd  soUtudea  hie, 
"hen  the  hsit  and  the  cold  the  crag  shiver  and  splinter, 

M  SIS  left  ileq^  lightly  whecever  yea  Ue. 

,  ^*  "^  Mid  {pnflor  e(Ui;  ii  a  poetic  name  for  the  esgla 
**°^Ma  asaa  is  'Tlolali^'  a  word  rather  dlifioult  topro- 
«^«evilkaH|lia«eeai. 
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The  squirrel  Is  rare,  but  the  hunters  deceive  bi^ 
And  draw  bim  away  from  has  nest  in  the  tree; 

And  the  falcon  Is  noble,  but  men  will  not  leave  him    . 
His  daring,  his  speed,  and  the  blue  heavens  free. 

'  Mora  than  one  draught,  for  fwa  life's  sake,  declhie.' 
At  this  plaoe,  Mrs.  Grant  makes  the  following  remark: ~ 
*  The  single  draught  in  this  verse  is  partiotUarly  ezprts- 
aive  of  the  oonsftant  appreheniions  which  haunt  tlie  mind 
of  him  who  knows  that  his  life  is  hunted  with  malioiooa 
diligenoe.  The  atooients  tell  of  dogs  on  the  borders  of 
the  Nile  who  always  drank  rmming,  for  fear  of  the 
crocodile^  This  is  ono  of  the  liveliest  images  of  habitual 
terror.'  There  are  other  parts  of  the  aong  equally  ex- 
pressive* The  mention  of  a  bow  and  arrows  reminda  ns 
again  of  Captain  Dalgetty,  and  his  pleasant  anrprise  at 
finding  sooh  antiquated  weapons  atill  in  use  among  the 
Children  of  the  Mist  Ahl  that  I>agald  Dalgetty  of 
Dnunthwafiket  ahoold  live  to  see  men  fight  with  bows 
and  arrowal  The  immortal  Gnatavna  would  never  have 
believed  it--nor  WaUeiiatein«  nor  Batler,  nor  old  Tilly.' 
There  was  no  man  oonld  ever,  lay  oat  hia  <^-world 
knowledge  to  aiioh  advantage  aa  Sir  Walter,  either  for 
giving  pleecnre  to  his  leader  or  verisimilitude  to  his 
narrative. 

While  epaaking  of  the  ohatge  tHuoh  haa  been  brought 
against  htm,  of  rather  exaggerating  the  revengeful  spirit 
of  oar  poor  Highlandera-^whom  I  am  sure  he  loved  aa 
mooh  aa  any  man,  and  delighted  with  his  kingly  genioa 
to  honoar— >I  tranaoribe  another  ^bng,  which  oontaina  the 
lament  of  a  woman  over  the  body  of  her  murdered  hue- 
band*  It  is  probably  two  or  three  eenturies  older  than 
the  pieeeding,  aa  it  is  found  in  the  I>ean  of  Liamore'a 
book,  and  was  ooniidered  ancient  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aizteenth  oontm7.  '  Bnt  neither  does  it  manifest  a  fero* 
oiona  or  vindiotive  apirit;  though  it  speaks  with  energy 
enough  of  *the  hoond  from  Moll'  who  killed  ConnaL 
This  little  poem  ia  rather  peculiar  in  ita  atmotaiei^* 


Alas!  shut  Is  this  the  head 
Whers  knowledge  and  where  sense 
The  lovely  and  the  handsome  head 
Of  the  blue4>]aded  Oonnalt 


wave  brsd  ^ 


Alast  alas!  Is  this  the  eye 
That  besnTd  around  so  generoudy^ 
The  manly  and  the  dear  blue  eye 
Of  the  kind-hearted  Connalt 

Alas!  alas!  are  these  thellps 
The  bacds  could  not  for  wit  edlpsa  ■ 
The  honey-sweet,  the  thin  red  lipa 
Of  the  fair  mouth  of  OomialT 

Alaslalasl  is  this  the  band 
That  could  the  force  of  foes  withstaadt 
Oh,  strong  In  battle  was  the  hand 
Of  my  flrst-loted— my  Connall 

AlasI  alasl  Is  this  the  side 
By  which  I  stood  a  h^py  bride  t 
Peaceful  lying  on  hds  side. 
The  hound  from  Mull  kilTd  OottnaL 

Alaal  alaal  ii  this  the  foot 
That  oft  was  fleet  in  the  pursuit; 
But  ne'er  from  warrior  tum'd  the  foot 
Of  my  round'Shielded  Oonnah 

Alasl  alasl  my  chief!  my  lovel 
The  field  was  galn'd  where'er  you  strove 
My  tale  ii  done.    Tve  lost  my  love— 
I  dwell  in  tean  for  OonnaL 

Li  the  f oUowiqg  ballad,  an  old  Big^iland  tradition,  itill 
well  knowm  and  often  lepeatad,  preaants  itaelf  in  a  lyrical 
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form.  A  dirtingniahed  chief  of  the  MxiTiomw,  who  was 
known  m  Sir  Lachlan  Mor,  on  aooonnt  of  his  great  aize 
and  prowess,  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  between  his 
own  clan  and  the  Macdonalds,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1598,  on  the  shore  *of  Gminort^  Islay.  The  story 
says  that  he  was  killed  by  a  deformed  and  very  diminntiye 
man  named  Dabh  Shee,  who  had  offered  the  ohief  his 
services  before  the  fight  opmmenced,  but  met  with  rather 
a  oontemptnons  refusaL  The  man  immediately  went  over 
to  the  other  side,  whose  leader,  Sir  James  Maodonald, 
received  him  gladly.  JkLhh,  Shee  was  nnfit  to  mingle  in 
the  strife  of  strong  men.  So  it  is  said  he  took  up  his 
position  on  a  tree  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle, 
though  I  believe  there  are  no  tnes  growing  there  now. 
He  was  a  famons  archer,  and  he  watched  his  opportunity 
*tiU  the  chances  of  the  fi^t  brought  Sir  Lachlan  Mor 
within  his  reach,  when  he  bbot  him  dead  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  The  MaeLeans  were  completely  defeated  with 
heavy  loss.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  it  is  said  that  two 
females,  of  whom  different  aooonnts  axe  given— some  call- 
ing them  strangers,  some  clanswomeUf  some  relatives  of 
the  dead— grieving  to  think  that  the  body  of  so  notable 
a  chief  as  Sir  Tiachlan  Mor  should  lie  unbuxied  and  un- 
cared  for  on  the  moorland,  came  f rqm  a  distance  in  seareh 
of  it.  They  hired  a  mde  vehicle— the  only  one  to  be  had 
in  the  neighbourhood— and  having  found  the  corpse,  pro- 
ceeded to  cany  it  to  the  nearest  borying-ground,  about 
six  miles  distant.  The  way  was  rough,  and  the  driver 
looking  behind  him  saw^he  head  of  the  great  chief,  which 
extended  beyond  the  ear,  nodding  to  bun  at  every  jolt,  as 
if  it  had  life,  and  were  giving  him  directions.  Boor,  or 
perhaps  enemy,  as  the  fellow  was,  he  laughed  when  he 
saw  this.  At  the  next  heavy  rut  he  looked  again  ito  please 
his  savage  soul  with  the  same  ferocious  enjc^yment.  But 
this  time  the  elder  female,  who  had  watched  him,  acted 
as  described  in  the  ballad.  She  killed  the  brutal  driver 
with  the  chieftain's  dagger.  Then  along  with  her  com- 
panion she  brought  the  mortal  remains  of  Sir  Lachlan  to 
the  place  where  they  still  lie  buried.  A  spirited  gentle- 
man of  the  dan  recently  endeavoured  to  raise  a  sum  soffi- 
cient  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  this  ohief,  the 
most  famous  and  the  ablest  the  MaeLeans  ever  had;  but 
unf ortonately  he  did  not  succeed  to  his  satisfaotioii. 

Slowly  from  the  field  of  slaughter 

Do  they  bring  Sir  LacUan  Mor; 
Slowfy  o'er  the  weaiy  moorland. 

From  the  dank  and  deadly  shore. 

Slowly,  and  in  bitter  sorrow, 
Ihrongh  a  rough  and  nigged  way. 

With  the  yellow  beams  upon  it 
Of  the  sickly  setting  day. 

Ah  I  how  lowly  lies  the  leader; 

See  how  pale  his  face  is  now; 
Kever  in  the  hall  or  highway— 

Never  on  the  mountain  brow- 
Shall  his  step  be  laid  majestic; 

Shall  his  stately  form  be  seen ; 
Shall  his  voice  Inspire  the  council. 

Or  the  fight  his  manly  mien. 

Never  shall  his  clan  behind  him 

Gather  in  the  Joy  of  fight; 
Never  draw  their  cold  blue  weapons— 

Hitfd  and  deadly— glandng  bright 

« 

Poorly  is  the  chief  attended, 

Budely  is  the  hero  led; 
Tet  he  wakes  not  from-tiie  slumber 

Of  yon  red  and  mossy  bed. 


For  the  sad  stamp's  on  his  features 
'Whidi  Dnbh  Sbee's  hard  arrow  bore; 

On  the  moor  COan  GiUian  redden'd 
With  their  brave  and  boiling  goxe. 

Only  two  are  with  the  driver 

Of  a  rolling,  rocking  car, 
Btreteh'd  whereon  the  dead  man's  oarried 

From  the  fiery  field  of  war: 

Two  that  walk  in  silent  sorrow- 
Indies  of  his  Undred  are— 

Mourning  to  the  field  of  slaughter— 
Come  to  seek  him  from  afar. 

As  they  drive  him  slowly  onward. 

O'er  the  bad  and  broken  way; 
HU  head,  with  all  its  matted  tresses. 
/        Nodded  where  be  lifeless  lay. 

Then  the  driver  laugh'd  who  saw  him. 

Large  and  massy,  lie  al(»g. 
Senseless,  soulless— him  so  UUtj 

Foremost  tn  the  martial  throng* 

Laugh'd!  and  quicker  drove  him  onward. 

Yet  again  to  see  the  head 
Nodding,  without  will  or  reason. 

With  its  light  of  manhood  fled. 

Fast  then  rush'd  the  ladles  to  him. 

While  more  bitter  was  the  flow 
Of  the  tears  they  raln'd  In  anguish 

On  the  manly  face  below. 

And  the  elder  damsel  answered — 
'Laugh'st  thou  at  my  fallen  chief! 

May  thine  own  vile  carcase,  caiUir, 
Fill  thy  mother's  heart  with  grief ! 

Out  she  drew  the  chieftain's  dagger 
As  the  angry  word  she  said; 

Out,  and  struck  the  scomer  sternly- 
Struck  him  on  the  moorland,  dead  I 

j^tmck;  and,  bleeding,  left  him  lying 
Stretch'd  before  the  sunbeams  there, 

Like  a  wild  fowl  by  the  falcon 
Swept  from  out  the  fields  of  air. 

Then,  alone,  their  dead  they  carried, 

WhUe  one  nursed  the  manly  brow- 
Nursed  it  on  her  bosom  gently, 
Like  a  holy,  heavenly  vow. 

And  one— tenderly  she  drove  him 

To  the  sad  and  solemn  ground. 
Where  the  hero's  dust  reposes. 

With  the  mouldering  ashes  round. 

Soft  and  slowly  there  we  leave  them— 

Chieftain!  may  thine  ashes  rest 
Peaceful  as  the  voice  of  prayer 

From  a  calm  untroubled  breast! 

Long  as  sound  the  breeses  o'er  them, 
Sound  the  voice  of  psalms  beside; 

And  spread  Christ's  peace-inspiring  Gospc^I, 
From  thy  green  sod,  far  and  wide! 

Sir  Lachlan  Mor  MaoLean  is  buried  in  the  chnrchyanl 
of  Kilchoman,  Islay,  near  the  south  wall  of  the  cburcb. 
This  serves  to  explain  the  reference  to  psalms,  &o.  inibe 

concluding  lines.  _ 

Tbok AS  PAinfiOK. 
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reasoDflt  jmt^  on  the  contrary,  looked  forward  to  tlio 
pnbHoation  of  'Baldwin's  African  Hunting'  vrith  a 
lively  interest,  which  has  been  more  than  justified  by 
thereault.  '     • 

tn  his  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Baldwin  says^ — 

*  When  the  following  pages,  taken  from  my  journals, 
were  written — sometimes  in'ink,  but  often  in  pencil, 
gunpowdei*,  tea,  ftc,  in  Kaffii*  kraals  or  waggon  bot- 
toms, ftnd  chiefly  for  a  brother's  eye — ^I  little  thought 
that  they  would  ever  come  before  the  public;  and  it 
is  only  now,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  my  friends 
— and  Almost  promises  made  to  many  I  left  behind 
me  in  Katal,  who  noticed  the  qnce  short  trips  grow 
longer  and  longer,  till,  in  my  last,  2,000  miles  of  an 
almost  unexplored  country  had  been  traversed,  and 
the  Zambesi  reached — that  I  am  now  induced^  with 
some  diffidence,  to  publish  them.'  A  perusal  of  the 
book  amply  eonfirtns  the  genuineness  of  this  modus 
operandi;  and  we  feel  assured  that  no  reader  of  this 
most  interesting  work  will  be  impressed  with  any 
other  idea  than  that  it  is  the  faithful  chronicle  of  the 
events  narrated,  without  any  attempt  at  garnishing 
or  mere  book-making;  indeed,  this  a^jparently  literal 
transcription  of  the  original  journal  is  carried  out  to 
an  extreme;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  spying  that 
considerable  alterations  and  improvements  in  style 
and  composition  flight  have  been  introduced,  with- 
out in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  the  fidelity  of 

'    the  work. 

Mr.  Baldwin  informs  us  that  *the  love  of  sport, 
dogs,  and  horses  was  innate  in  him;  and,  from  the 
age  of  six,  he  had  his  two  days  a- week  on  his  pony 
with  the  neighbouring  h'arriers.'  Being  placed  in  a 
large  mercantile  establishment,  it  was  foimd  that 
quill-drivipg  did  not  suit  liis  *  roving  disposition,' 
and  he  was  sent  to  Forfarshire  to  lear^  farming;  but, 
having  *  a  difficulty  with  the  master,'  he  *  changed 
the  location  to  a  West  Highland  farm,'  where,  as  ho 
says,  he  spent  the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  It  was, 
while  revelling  in  the  pleasures  of  the  *  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood,'  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  emigrate  to  some  country  where  he  would  find  free 
scope  for  ^  vagrant,  sporting  propensities;  and  Gor- 
don Cumming's  book,  which  appeared  at  that  moment, 
at  once  induced  him  to  decide  in  favour  of  NataL 
Acoordingly,  having  laid  in  a  stock  of  guns,  rifles, 
saddles,  seven  deer-hounds,  et  id  genus  omne,  he  set 
sail  for  that  *  paradise  of  South  Africa,'  where  he 
landed,  after  a  passage  of  ninety -two  days,  in  Decem- 
ber 185L 

Within  three  weeks  of  his  arrival,  Mr.  Baldwin 
started  on  his  first  hunting  trip  into  the  Zulu  country, 
along  with  a  grsat  hunter  known  in  the  colony  as 
'  Blephant  White,'  and  others.  This  excursion,  made 
'  in  the  unhealthy  season  .to  the  unhealthy  district 
about  St.  Lucia  Bay,  was  a  most  disastrous  one. 

*  Out  of  nine  hunters,'  he  says,  *who  went?* out  full 
of  vigour  and  hope,  in  all  the  ardour  of  enterprise, 
Gibson  and  myself  alone  returned,  enervated  and 
prostrated,  after  months  of  insensibility  in  Kaffir 
kraals.'  After  his  return  to  Natal,  in  a  most  debili- 
tated state,  he  was  received  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Collins, 


Postmaster -General  (formerly  of  Glaecow),  and  for 
three  or  four  months  remained  under  Lis  hospitable 
roof.   He  observes,  *  It  is  to  Mrs.  Collins'  niirBing  iuid 
care — ^and  all  the  little  delicacies,  so  gtateful  and 
refreshing  to  a  sick  man,  which  a  wotna&'s  fore- . 
thought  csn  alone  supply — ^that  I  am  itidehted  for 
my  eventual  recovery,  after  a  very  lofig  illness.'  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  this  miserable  result 
of  his  first  hunting  trip  Would  have  Sickened  him  at 
such  a  life;  but  having  had  'a  taste'  of  htuiting  ele- 
phants, hippopotami,   lions,   and  other  such  small 
game,  *he  thirsted  after  their  blood;'  and  after  a 
tedious  convalescence,  during  which  he  indulged  in 
cattle-dealing  with  tbe  Kaffirs  and  other  nalire  triWj, 
he  started — on  the  15th  of  July  1S53,  aecompanH 
by  Gibson,  the  survivor  of  the  former  trip— on  his 
second  expedition  into  the  Zulu  country. 

Having  proceeded  to  the  kraal  .of  Panda  (the  Kbj 
of  the  Zulus),  in  order  to  pay  their  devoirs,  t^e;* 
learned  that  his  Majesty  waft  asleep.  Impatient  t  ^ 
pursue  their  journey,  they  accordingly  set  off;  kj 
before  they  had  gone  two  miles,  they  '^ere  overtAka 
by  one  of  Panda's  captains,  who  swore  awfully  bj 
the  bones  of  Dingaan  and  Chaka — the  former  bloodj 
and  cruel  Kings  of  the  Zulus— ^and  ordered  them  aj 
once  to  return  to  propitiate  his  sable  majesty.  Thi 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  do,  tinder  someii'lia 
humiliating  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  ho^crefj 
the  excursion  was  decidedly  more  successful  tlisq 
their  previoviS  luckless  venture;  and  while  they  had 
of  course,  to  put  up  with  many  discomforts,  the 
had,  nevertheless,  good  sport,  and  sufficient  variet 
to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

On  the  10th  April  1854>  our  author  left  Natal  Bk 
on  his  third  trip,  his  destination  oti  this  occn^ior 
being  the  Amatoiiga  country,  beyond  the  Zulu,  t 
his  narrative  of  this  enterprise,  we  ht^ve  the  vl?^ 
routine  of  killing  and  slaying,  together  with  acm 
amusing  incidents  pleasantly  described — such  a?  1^ 
essay  at  shoemaking,  a  novel  wacm  bath,  plucking 
Uvo  fowl,  and  his  peculiar  notions  on  Sabbttth  obscrv 
ance  and  short  commons. 

Mr.  Baldwin's*  fourth  and  fifth  trips  were  era 
menced  respectively  on  the  31st  March  1855  an' 
7th  October  1858 — the  Zulu  country  and  the/rf^ 
naturcB  thereof  being  the  favoured  objects  on  the: 
occasiona  We  have,  in  this  part  of  the  book,  a  d.^ 
down-hill  of  liis  waggon  and  fourteen,  by  which  hj 
diiver's  skull  got  fractured;  and  the  following  recij 
for  a  stew,  which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  i 
housekeepers — advising  them,  of  course,  to  first  catc 
the  hippopotamus: — *  Take  1 4  lbs.  of  breast  of  seaco 
well  stewed,  cut  up  small,  about  3  tAble-spo^mfn-'s  < 
inside  fat  rendered  clean  and  white  as  snow,  a  i<'\ 
red  peppers,  salt,  a  handful  of  rice,  a  handful  of  im 
flour,  a  couple  of  pickled  walnuts,  with  a  few  spru 
of  thyme,  or  some  such  herbt'  The  description  > 
Mr.  Schroeder,  the  Norwegian  missionazy,  as  well  t 
ef  his  chi!irch  and  congregation,  is  very  amusing.  M 
Baldwin  found  himself  much  more  respected  by  ir 
Kaffirs  on  this  than  on  the  previous  journeys,  bcin 
evidently  rtcher  in  waggons  and  other  substantii 
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propatie»— for  your  Kaffir,  like  yotir  oivilised  man, 
u  a  great' worshipper  of  wealth.  Mr.  Baldwin  pays 
a  tiibute  to  the  acmpuloiui  honesty  of  the  natives; 
ind  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  frightful  massacre 
of  the  Zulus  at  and  after  the  battle  between  Panda's 
tvo  8on8»  when  it  was  estimated  that  one-fourth  of 
the  Zola  nation  was  destroyed;  "when  the  land  for 
fifteen  miles  was  coyered  with  foetid  corpses;  and 
when  the  Tagcla  was  choked  with  the,  bodies,  and 
its  vatera  reddened  with  the  blood,  of  the  slaSn!      • 

The  sixth  chapter  is  occupied  with  an  account  of 
Mr.  Baldwin'6  expedition  through  the  Transvaal 
BepnUie,  and  the  Mefico  country,  with  an  acco^it  of 
the  Boers,  the  Bechuanos,  and  their  great  chief  Mosi- 
lik&tae;  and  is  full  of  interest  and  novelty.  In  tliis 
chapter,  he  pays  a  wcU-meHted  compliment  to  the 
colony  of  Natal,  which  he  says,  viewed  from  the 
Diakenabetg,  '  looks  beautiful,  well  watered  And 
vDodei,  and  like  a  large  well-kept  garden;'  while, 
Imther  on,  he  remarks, — 'Natal  is  the  garden  of 
Soath  Africa.'  JSnpoMant,  he  describes  his  meeting 
vith  the  second  instance  in  this  quarter  of  abject 
p'jrerty,  in  the  person  of  an  Irishman  with  seven 
cfiildrai;  and  this  man's  father  was  said  to  be  an 

Honourable,'  with  a  rent-roll  of  £12,500  a-year! 
T e  bave  also  an  account  of  '  a  night  in  the  open 

Vildti'  wliich,  as  Jonathan  would  say,  '  is  a  caution 

t^  Bakes.'  He  subsequently  falls  in  with  and  e4- 
i^  Kleinboy,  Gordon  Cumming's  after-rider,  whom 
lie  gads  *■  a  most  amusing  do;r,  bulf  incorrigibly  lazy.' 
i.  Hottentot  beauty  next  attracts  him,  and  here  is 
Qst  photograph: — '  She  is  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine, 
nnnioally  tall,  rtraight  as  a  kitchen  poker;  long,  lean, 
scT^gy  neck;  the  smallest  little  pig  eyes  in  the  world; 
ao  Dose,  but  two  huge  nostrils;  high  cheek  bones, 
siniKa  cheeks,  wide  mouth,  very  thick  lips  just  the 
^im  of  the  mulbeny  juice,  low  forehead,  and  very 
^soll  head,  with  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long  of 
«-o(^y  hair,  between  50  and  60  years  of  ago,  generally 
vith  a  short  black  pipe  in  her  mouth;  wears  ear-rings 
^<1  armlets,  and  the  gaudiest -coloured  shawl  and 
Laadkerchipf;  is  of  a  yellowish  copper-colour,'  with 
breast  as  flat  as  a  deal-board;  but  with  all  these 
she  has  the  most  perfect,  delicately -formed,  and 
BnaUest  hands  and  feet  in  the  worldl '  ^£r.  Baldwin 
(i<^cribes  a  Ripgi?lftr  castom  of  the  Boers  '  in  the  dajrs 
«'hea  they  went  courting. '  '  If  you  admire  xmy  one  in 
j-articular,'  he  says,  '  you  take  the  lirst  opportunity 
that  presents  itself  of  asking  her  to  .upstL  Should 
this  be  aooorded — when  the  old  people  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  household  have  retired,  a  curtain  being  all 
t'lie  partition  between  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms-^he 
chosen  one  again  appears  with  a  candle,  short  or  long 
:.xoiidiDg.as  she  filncies  you  or  otherwise,  and  remains 
33  loog  as  that  bdms — all  conversation  being  carried 
f'lx  in  whispen,  and  the  fair  one  being  obliged  to  sit 
Tery  doae,  and  talk  low,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
•^^mates  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain.  These  up- 
"^i*  frequsatiy  last  far  ijito  the  morning,  and  the  happy 
'"^^ain  is  at  great  pains  to  trim  the  candle — not  to 
Itt  it  flidber  or  fliaae,  or  get  into,  a  draft — ^and  so  keep 
u  Imnung  as  long  m  possible,  for  it  is  imperative  to 


retire  when  that  is  <JUt. '  This  is  a  new  vereion  of  *  the 
old,  old  stoiy;'  but  whether  our  young  lady  friends 
think  it  *  a  corrected  and  improyod  edition,'  we  leave 
them  to  determine.  What  would  they  say  to  trying 
it  by  way  of  experiment?  As  a  set-off  to  this  pleasant 
upsit,  we  have  our  author's  unpleasant  dovrnmi  to  his 
Christmas  dinner  in  the  desert,  his  '  bill  of  fare'  being 
'  a  bit  of  rhinoceros— cold,'  and  so  fat  as  to  make  the 
strongest  stomach  bilious — and  a  small  portion  ^f 
half-baked  dough,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  to  drink  the 
health  of  absent  friends' — rather  an  imfavourable 
contrast  to  the  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  of  old  * 
England. 

The  seventh/ journey  which  Mr.  Baldwin  under- 
took, in  1858,  had  for  its  UUima  Thule  the  celebrated 
Lake  Kgami;  and  comprised  a  tour  through  the 
Orange-river  Free  State  (a  ^ne  country,  which  onS* 
Government  foolishly  handed  over  to  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists a  few  years  ago);  and  the  Transvaal  Bepnblio 
— ^both  of  them  Dutch  colonies,  and  at  war  with  each 
other  at  the  time — and  also  the  Merico  country.  His 
arrangements  and  provarU  for  the  journey  consisted 
of  three  Kaffirs,  two  Hottentots  (a  driver  and  after- 
rider),  a  waggon,  eighteen  oxen,  a  cow  and  a  calf, 
five  horses,  and  seven  dogs;  with  guns,  powder,  and 
lead;  beads,  wine,  and  supplies  of  tea,  coffee,  meal, 
&c.  for  a  twelvemonth  at  least;  add  to  these  a  dozen 
of  brandy  and  a  cask  of  good  Madeira,  with  a  goodly 
si^pply  of  eland  and  giraffe  bell-tongue  hanging  up 
to  dry.  A  Kaffir  brings  him  an  6ld  musket  to  be 
mended;  and  he  tries  his  'prentice  ban'  at  tinkering 
the  lock,  but  makes  a  mess  of  it;  and  the  native  in- 
sists dn  getting  another  gun  for  his  used-up  *■  shooting 
iron. '  Our  traveller  is  compelled  to  give  him  one  worth 
three  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  him  sweet.  Hoyrever,  he 
subsequently  manages  to  exchange  the  old  gun  for  a 
Masara  boy!  and  for  this,  and  some  other  similar  acts 
of  kind-heartedness,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  accused  by  some 
humanity-mongera  in  the  colony  of  slave-dqaling!  His 
five  Kaffirs  leave  him  most  imcei'emonioiisly  in  the 
lurch,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert;  and,  after  a  fearful 
and  wearisome  time  they  arc  hunted  up,  and  induced 
to  return  to  their  allegiance  by  his  remaining  servant. 
The  following  incident  in  elephant  himting  shows 
the  exciting  and  dangerous  nature  of  that  sport: — '  I 
rode  close  under  the  stem  of  the  largest  bull  cle- 
l^hant,  and  he  cleared  a  path  for  me.  Ho  turned  to 
see  who  had  the  audacity  to  ride  so  near— for  the 
horse's  nose  touched  him — ^when  I  gave  him  a  bullet 
behind  the  shoulder,  and  cleared  out  of  his  path.  In 
reloading  I  lost  him;  and,  cantering  on  his  spoor,  he 
very  nearly  caught  me,  as  he  had  stopped  and  turned 
>  round  just  where  *the  path  turned  suddenly  and 
sharply  to  the  right;  and  I  was  almost  under  his 
YGcy  trunk  ere  I  saw  him.  He  was  lying  in  wait, 
and  made  a  terrific  'charge,  trumpeting  furiously. 
The  horse  was  round  like  a  top;  and  away  I  went, 
with  both  rowels  deep  in  his  flanks  as  I  threw 
myself  on  his  neck.  ^  It  was  a  very  near  shave. 
His  trunk  was  over  the  horse's  hind  quarters.  I 
went  through  bush  that,  in  odd  blood,  I  should 
have  pronounced  impenetrable;  but  did  not  come  off 
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Bcatheleas;  my  poor  hands  are  shockingly  torn,  and 
my  trousers,  from  the  knee,  literally  in  shzeds,  though 
made  of  goatskin.'  En  route^  he  met  the  Chief 
Sechele's  daughter,  with  a  whity-brown  picaninny, 
by  an  English  trader  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  to  whom 
she  was  married,  but  whom  sho  was  leaving  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  usage.  He  subsequently  came  up  with 
her  again,  and  gave  her  'a  lift'  in  his  waggon  to  her 
father's  kraal,  as  she  was  thoroughly  done-np.  Old 
Sochele,  however,  in  true  barbarian  fashion,  not  having 
his  amiable  son-in-law  to  wreak  his  revenge  upon, 
victimised  poor  Baldwin,  by  levying  black-mail  on 
him,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  and  powder  and  lead, 
vindicating  himself  by  declaring  '  an  TCTigliwltman  had 
thrown  away  his  daughter;  and,  as  they  have  treated 
me  so  will  I  treat  them.'  Sechele  is  one  of  Moffat's 
converts,  and  '  profess^  to  be  very  religious,  saying 
grace  before  and  after  meat,  holding  forth  to  his 
people,  and  singing  half  the  day.'  Mr.  Baldwin  says 
that  *  Moffat  has  all  the  Kafiirs  under  his  finger  and 
thimib,  and  can  do  just  what  he  likes  with  them. 
He  has  been  living  very  long  amongst  them,  educates 
the  different  chie&'  children,  and  has  thoroughly 
gained  their  confidence.' 

Our  author's  description  of  Lake  Ngami  is  ex- 
ceedingly meagre,  leaving  ahnost  evei^^g  to  be 
desired.  He  says,  *  The  countiy  all  around  ap- 
pears to  be  a  perfect  flat — very  unhealthy  and  un- 
interesting— ^with  a  lot  oi^  rubbishy  reeds  at  this 
end;  but  it  is  wooded  to  the  banks  on  the  other  side, 
and  most  of  the  way  round.  I  gather  from  the 
natives  that  it  is  a  three  days*  ride  round  the  lake; 
but  that  the  tsetse  render  it  impassable  for  horses. 
The  natives  are  afraid  to  cross  in  their  frail  canoes — 
OS  when  a  wind  rises  the  water  is  very  rough.  Three 
canoes  were  swamped  not  long  since,  and  their  crews 
drowned.  Not  far  from  this  southern  point — ^the  road 
the  waggons  take  to  Walvish  Bay — ^there  is  a  high 
ridge  of  rocks,  Letchulatebe's  stronghold  in  case  of 
an  attack  from  Sebituane.  I  could  only  get  a  very 
bad  view  of  an  end  of  the  lake;  but,  I  must  confess, 
that  I  was  disappointed  in  it.  To-day,  I  measured 
two  trees  called  Mowain — one  was  27,  and  the  other 
28  yards  round  the  bole.  At  about  6  feet  from  the 
ground  they  spread  into  four  immense  stems,  all 
bending  outwards,  and  leaving  in  the  middle  a  spa^ 
cioiis  apartment,  exactly  one  foot  bebveen  each  stem 
when  they  branched  from  the  main  bole,  widening 
upwards;  and,  at  18  or  20  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
circumference  of  the  tree  must  have  been  40  yards  at 
least.'  Our  mighty  Nimrod  indulges  in  a  sentimental 
apostrophe  to  a  dead  horse  d  la  Stem&  The  loss  of 
this  faithful  animal  seems  to  have  put  him  in  the 
dumps,  for  he  concludes  his  in  memoriam  by  saying, 
'  I  have  now  lost  all  heart  for  the  hunt,  and  care  not 
how  soon  the  treck  comes  to  an  end.'  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  a  return  of  his  old  enemy  fever  and  ague,  and  the 
Kaffirs  wonder  to  see  him  swathed  in  blankets,  in  the 
hot  sun  and  before  a  rousing  fire,  shivering,  and  chat- 
tering, and  icy  cold.  He  xnakes'  a  first  essay  at  wag- 
gon-mending, and  succeeds  better  than  with  the  old 
has  a  narrow  escape  from  being  burned  up 


by  the  grass  on  fire,  which  they  check,  by  firing  the 
grass  in  a  dozen  places  under  tiie  wind,  so  that,  whea 
the  fiery-sirocco  came  up  to  this  friendly  trench,  it 
was  stopped  for  want  of  f ueL 

The  eighth  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  detcription 
of  his  second  trip  to  Lake  Ngami  Our  traveller  has 
a  repetition  of  '  skedaddling '  on  the  part  of  his  Kal- 
firs;  has  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning  in  croa&ing 
the  Tugela;  meets  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  from  the 
Cape,  Si  a  vosdding  tour  to  the  great  lake;  overtakes 
the  far-famed  old  Boer  hunters — John  Viljoen  snd 
Pet  Jaoobs — ^who  have  bagged  93  elephants!  and  has 
himself  the  usual  allowance  of  sport,  and  about  5,000 
lbs.  of  ivory. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  ninth  and  last  journey,  in  1860,  w» 
the  most  important,  as  far  as  extent  and  interest  of 
country  traversed,  and  dangers  encountered,  give  it  a 
claim  to  that  distinction.  The  Zambesi  EaDs  were  his 
deatiaation  on  this  occasion.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
frontier,  he  foimd  that  the  whole  of  the  Boer  officials 
had  gone  ofiF  to  a  public  sale  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
land,  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  nules  away!  He 
comes  to  the  condusion  that  gmtitude  forms  no  pirt 
of  the  Kaffir  character;  and  declares — *  For  the  fu- 
ture, I  will  lavish  my  kindnesses  on  the  two  mnch 
superior  animals^- Aorte*  cmd  dogs,  in  spite  of  tiie 
missionaries  dunning  it  into  mo  that  a  black  man  is 
my  brother.  I  could  see,  yesterday,  that  the  ;^**I 
Samaritan  (the  missionazy  Zimmerman)  was  secretly 
annoyed  and  displeased  that  I  would  not  shake  ^nds 
with  a  parcel  of  his  baptised  singing  heathens.'  In-i 
cidentally,  he  mentions — '  I  have  a  very  poor  a]ipc' 
tite»  and  live  almost  entirely  on  dry  toast,  cold  roast 
Guhiea  fowls,  partridges,  pheasants,  korans,  dikkop?, 
and  ducks.'  Good  gracious  I  If  this  is  his  bill  of  fard 
with  'a  very  poor  appetite,'  what  must  it  be.wh(« 
hiB  molars  and  gastric  juioe  are  doing  full  duty?  He 
ia  amused  and  annoyed  with  the  vagaries  of  his  dmnk 
and  half -mad  '  Tottie;'  sufiiers  through  horse-sicknefa 
and  extz«mes  <^  heat  and  cold — burning  sun  by  tl\r. 
and  ice  at  night;  is  humbugged  by  Kaffirs;  has  narroi^ 
escapes  from  elephants  And  lions;  comes  on  a  Macan 
encampment — a  miserable  affair;  shoots  about  40(1 
antelopes,  besides  other  firm  ntUurtE;  and  calculated 
he  has  travelled  15,000  miles  dunng  the  last  thH 
years.  The  chapter  is  altogether  most  interesting! 
but,  although  there  is  much  that  we  had  marked  o£ 
for  quotation,  we  find  that  we  have  already  exceeded 
our  limits.  We  accordingly  confine  ourselves  tothti 
account  of  the  Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  which  we  ffri 
in  the  author's  own  words: —  j 

'Au;^t  4th. — Zambesi  Falls  at  last!     I  set 
resolutely  on  the  1st,  being  detennined  to  find  t 
FaUs;  walked  all  day  and  all  night,  and  tow 
morning  I  heard  the  roar  of  them.     I  never  res 
till  I  threw  myself  down,  just  before  aaybreak,  wit! 
300  yards  of  the  river;  and  I  spent  yesterday  at 
Falls,  which  far  exceeded  all  I  had  been  led  to 
Kougher  travelling  I  never'enoountered,  but  I 
benefit  of  the  full  moon.   I  struck  the  river  first  a 
two  miles  above  the  Falls;  and  there  it  in  not  less  th 
two  miles  wide,  covered  with  islands  of  all  sizes— ^| 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  miles  round — ^wooded  to  t 
water's  edge — ^mowain  trees,  palmyra  and  palms  a: 
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pleotjrof  wild  dates;  some  of  the  former  measuring 
tirenty  yards  round  the  bole.     The  river  is  the  finest 
aad  moet  beautiful  I  ever  saw.     It  is  rocky  and  shal- 
low; and,  just  above  the  Falls,  about  one  mile  wida 
And  now  for  the  Falls.     I  heard  the  roar  full  ten 
iiiles'off,  and  you  can  see  the  immense  volumes  of 
spray  aaceuding  like  a  great  white  cloud,  over  which 
slunes  an  eternal  rainbow.     The  whole  volume  of 
pter  pouTB  over  a  huge  rock  into  an  enormous  chasm 
jihw,  of  immense  drath.     I  counted  from  16  to  18 
-iiile  a  heavy  stone  of  about  20  lbs.  weight  was  fall- 
i^Z   I  could  not  see  it  to  the  bottom,  but  only  saw 
ttespJaah  in  the  water.   I  stood  opposite  to  the  Falls, 
a  nearly  the  same  elevation,  and  could  almost  throw 
a  stoae  across.    The  gorge  cannot  be  more  than  a 
nandred  yards  wide;  and,  at  the  bottom,  the  river 
rods  torbulently  boiW.     You  cannot  see  the  hwgest 
M  for  more  than  a  lew  yards  down,  on  account  of 
tli€  jpray,  and  you  are  drenched  with  rain  for  100 
jiida  roimd  from  the  falling  mist    It  is  one  perpen- 
jcniar  faU  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  I  should  think 
T^'ft  no  less  than  30  or  40  different  cascades,  of 
U  TTidtlw.  The  gorge  cannot  be  less  than  2,000  yards 
fe^ag,  and  the  outlet  is  not  certainly  more  than  40 
Jonls  wide.    This  outlet  is  not  the  end  of  the  gorire 
f^  how  far  off  I  cannot  say;  the  streams  meet! 
wm  a  inld,  mad  whirlpool,  and  then  rush  helter- 
S£Jter  through  the  pass.      Looking  up  the  gorge 
SMQ  that  nomt,   is  the  most  magnificent  sight  I 
2[  beheld.      It  is  as  if   streams  of  brimstone- 
EP!  vere  ascending  high  into  the  clouds.     There 
»iii  never-ceasing'  rain  for  60  and  in  some  phices 
wijards  on  the  high  land  opposite;  and  the  rocks 
ri  Fny  shppery,    and   the  ground,  where  there 
«  ao  rocka,  is  a  regular  swamp,  where  the  buffalo, 
-ppopotamua,  and  elephant  come  to  graze  on  the 
^  grass.     There  is  one  grand  fall  at  the  head  of 
ttsBorge  which  you  can  see  to  the  bottom,  about  80 
^  i-idc,  but  not  so  deep,  as  the  river  forms  a  rapid 
K  T ,,  ■^?°*®  perpendicularly  over  the  rock.   Mow 
P^iiiUa,  the  nver  winds  about  in  a  /!<«»«  no».^». 


has  reached  the  -Falls,  and  the  first  from  the  east 
coast.  Charles  Livingstone  says  they  far  exceed  Nia- 
gara m  eve^y  respect;  and  the  Doctor  tells  me  that  it 
IS  the  only  plage,  from  the  west  coast  to  the  east, 
where  he  had  the  vanity  to  cut  his  initials.' 

With  this  graphic  extract,  we  conclude  our  notice 
of  this  agreeable  book,  from  the  perusal  of  which  we 
have  derived  a  large  amoimt  of  interesting  information; 
and  we  haye  only  to  add,  that  we  have  the  best  rea- 
sons for  knowing,  from  friends  in  the  colony  of  Natal, 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  gentleman  whose  veracity  is 
unquestionable,  and  whose  reputation,  as  *a  mighty 
Nimrod,'  stands  second  to  none  among  those  in  the 
best  position  to  judge.  "R,  M*T. 


Falk,  the  nver  winds  about  in  a  deep,  narrow, 
tt^^f  gor^e-^a  strong,  swift,  rocky  stream.  I 
I  'Jowed  Its  windings  for  some  distance,  and,  after 
t  \^  ^?f  ™^^  *^**^  *^o  «iiles,  as  the  crow  flies. 
L^Q  the  Falls.  It  is  one  succession  of  kloofs,  val- 
«T*,  and  mountains,  and  the  worst  walking  I  ever 
ta^nntwed.  The  river  through  this  fearful  gorge 
^  wrti  wider  than  a  swollen  Highland  ton-ent. 
2«  greatest  drawback  to  the  othennse  magnificent 

f?'  XI.  ^*  *^®  ^®°«»  <5lo^da  rising  from  below 
»ider  the  main  Falls  invisible;  and  it  is  only  the 
«^er  cascades  you  can  see  to  the  bottom.     There 

.?.f^5,''^J^  ""^  J*^*  spreading  over  a  space 
''Jt  least  1,500  yards.  The  Makololos  are  very 
^008,  and  very  much  alarmed  at  my  having  found 
"^ay  mther,  and  cannot  account  for  it  I  show 
««i  the  compass,  and  say  that  is  my  guide,  and 
to^  are  sorely  perplexed.     The  baboons  hero  are 

r  ^2*  .;™^-  ®*^-I  8*^  *^e  Falls  from  the 
^pwlte  side  yesterday,  and  also  from  above.     No 

,  IT  ?^  «press  their  erandeur.  The  view  from 
rjl!  i"'i*^,?y  °^^'  *^o  most  magnificent;  ^o 
■,Hv^  ^?  a  Slower  of  crystal,  and  it  is  ^e 

y^S^^i^^.®^  immense  height  There  is  only 
•  Viv^^  ™  rt  18  marveUous  how  such  an  immense 

.'Z     Vr^  ^TieezeB  itself  through  so  small  an 

&THff «?i^*^^°^^  *^^»  ^^^  ^°^<i  spend  half 
Tiiteyi  tlia waters.     Dr.  Livingstone  is  expected 

Sfttir^'  and  I  am  waiting  to  see  him.    9th.-I 

S  «  S!?'^^?*^^^  °^  *^"**^8  ™y  initio  on  a 

l^Z^r^f^^J^^^  *^o  FaUs,  just  below  Dr. 

*PWWi,  as  bcmg  the  second  European  who 


A  SOLITAEY  WALK  IN  NUREMBERG. 
NuBEMBEBO  is  »  old  and  as  interesting  a  town  as 
Prague;  but  its  stamp  of  antiquity  is  completely  different 
from  that  of  the  Bohemian  capital,  and  the  interest 
attached  to  it  is  also  of  another  kind.  The  past  of  Prague 
makes  us  sympathise  ^eeply  and  painfully  with  a  people, 
once  foremost  in  European  civilisation,  stmgcling  for 
freedom  and  self-government,  and  ultimately  despoiled  of 
all  their  rights.  The  past  of  Nuremberg  is  not  that  of  a 
people,  but  of  a  brave  industrious  little  community.  It 
toils  on  simply  for  its  own  weal,  and  the  independence 
of  the  free  town.  Now,  this  independenoo  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  protection  of  one  powerful  ruler  or  another; 
and  some  wariness  and  shiftiness  were  necessary  to  obtain 
it.  Thus,  the  community,  like  a]l  commercial  bodies,  was 
a  little  selfish  now  and  then,  seeming-  not  much  to  care 
how  the  wide  world  wagged  outside  its  walls  and  gates, 
except  inasmuch  as  matters  affected  itself.  But  the  truth 
•is,  with  all  its  wariness  and  shiftiness,  the  little  world  of 
trade,  and  science,  yid  art,  within  those  walls  and  gates, 
was  braver  and  honester  than  the  German  world  outside 
them.  For,  outside  the  free  towns  and  the  Swabian 
towns,  what  was  Germany?  A  great  battie- field  for 
scheming  Electors,  bravo  nobles,  and  .oppressed  pea- 
sants, roused  from  time  to  time  into  a  fierco  avenging 
of  wrong, 

Nuremberg,  then,  although  it  is  so  andent— with  moat 
and  wall  around  it,  and  scores  of  towers— looks  in  no 
respect  like  Prague.  It  wants  altogether  the  aristocratic, 
nay,  the  regal  look  of  the  other— that  aspect  which  Ve 
cannot  see  without  reca^ing  how,  'with  deep  scars  of 
thunder,  it  vrtui  once  intrenched.'  But  Nuremberg,  on 
the  contrary,  tells  at  once  that  it  is  a  burgher  city.  It 
reminds  you  of  a  burgher— very  old-fashioned  in  his 
attire,  which  yet  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  has 
his  two  gowns,  and  everything  handsome;  and,  I  can  tell 
you,  he  is  one  who  has  had^  his  losses,  too.  He  did  not 
spare  any  cost  on  the  fashions  of  the  day  that  he  might 
be  like  his  neighbours;  in  fact,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  like  them  to  be  respected.  « However,  in  that 
way,  he  sometimes  followed  the  multitude  to  do  eril; 
and  with  all  he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  old-world  cut. 
But  to  leave  metaphor,  I  will  set  out  on  my  walk. 

It  is  winter;  and  snow  has  fallen.  I  take  my  after- 
noon's ramble  outside  the  to\m,  by  the  walls.  For  miles 
around,  the  level  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  all  dazzling 
whiteness.  Out  ox  this,  it  rises  with  its  churches,  casties, 
high-peaked  roofs  of  houses,  towers,  gateways,  and  bas- 
tions, in  quaint  and  fantastic  sta<yw.  The  sky  is  cloudless 
and  blue  as  in  summer;  and  the  sun  pours  a  flood  of  Ught 
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on  the  masses  of  bnildings— all  thoir  peculiarities  being 
etched  out  by  the  lines  of  the  sno\f  which  has  lodged  on 
every  point,  ridge,  and  cranny.  On  the  level/ glittering 
road,  ladies,  in  fashionable  hats,  appear  froip  time  to 
time.  Nursemaids  push  along  little  sledges,  in  which  lie 
littlo  children,  made  very  snug  with  feather-quilts  and 
furs.  Peasant  women  follow,  who  soorn  crinoline,  but 
do  not  scorn  the  orthodox  Parisian-  standard  of  lady-like 
bulk,  only  that  theirs  is  made  up  of  solid  quantities, 
by  half  a  dozen  woollen  petticoats  of  different  coloura—a 
border  of  each  being  displayed.  And,  then,  whatf  waists ! 
Name  them  not!  for  now  come  some  of  those  little  Bava- 
rian dandy  ofBcers,  so  wasp-like  in  figure  that  one  expects 
them  to  faint'  with  horror  as  the  honest  countrywomen 
trudge  past.  » 

'  But  all  these  take  their  way,  by  one  gate  or  another, 
into  the  town;  and  I  go  on  until  the  brilliant  sunlight 
has  faded,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  misty  frost  of  evening. 
Everything  ia  still,  and  I  am  alone.-  Now,  as  I  look  on 
the  old  town,  it  retreats  from  me  three  or  four  centuries 
into  the  past.  The  antique  stone  life  of  walls,  and  toilers, 
and  bastions  remains,  but  the  human  beings  whom  I  saw 
in  the  glare  of  day  exist  no  more ;  and  nothing  is,  but 
what  is  not  I 

Who  comes?  I  hear  the  galloping  of  horse  and  the 
clang  of  arms,  A  gsllant  body  of  knights  and  soldiers, 
with  an  Emperor  at  their  head,  rush  by— an  Emperor 
seeking,  within  the  walls  of  tho  free  town,  refuge  from  a 
rebelling  son.  And  he  will  find  the  refuge  he  seeks.  The 
burghers  of  the  imperial  free  town  will  stand  by  him.  He 
and  his  brave  troop  have  passed  me  in  the  twilight;  they 
are  crossing  the  drawbridge,  entering  by  the  gateway 
under  that  heavy  round  tower;  they  are  welcomed  by  the 
imperial  bailiff  who  holds  the  castle  within  the  walls  for 
his  Majesty,  and  receives  the  moneys  paid  him  by  the 
prosperous  citizens  for  his  protection.  Now  are  matters 
so  reversed  that  they  are  protecting  him.  But  let  them 
look  to  it!  The  rebel  son  will  not  long  delay  the  pursuit 
of  his  father,  and  Nuremberg  will  have  to  stand^a  siege. 
He  will  take  the  town  by  storm,  making  bloody  work 
of  it. 

I  brushed  aside  my  vision  at  this  point.  Leaving  Em- 
peror and  Prince  with  their  followers,  and  the  friendly  or 
frightened  burghers,  to  the  repose  into  which  they  sank 
five  hundred  years  ago,  I  continued  my  walk.  Yet  on  my 
lonely  path  I  still  reflected  on  the  vicissitudes  of  old  days. 
I  passed  towers  round  and  square,  pointed  and  turreted, 
of  all  sizes  and  forms,  and  again  I  feel  I  am  not  alone— 
airy  tongues  begin  to  syllable  lnen*s  names  to  my  ears; 
and  actually  one  of  the  tongues  had  a  ^peculiar  Scotch 
accent.  It  seemed  to  frame  words  like  these:—*  If  we  get 
into  this  rich  town  we  shall  have  good  quarters,  and  good 
quarters  are  alwa3rs  acceptable,  and  are  only  to  be  post- 
poned to  good  pay  or  good  booty— not  to  mention  the 
honour  of  a  cavalier,  or  the  needful  points  of  (Dommanded 
duty.' 

Right !  Kitt-master  or  Iffajor  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Drum- 
thwacket.  I  know  your  voice.  Often  on  my  walk  do  you, 
ia'  all  your  bright  steel  trappings,  flash  by  me  on  your 
stout  War-horse.  Bat  you  are  not  alone  now.  I  hear  the 
heavy  tramp  of  an  army.  At  a  certain  gate  I  see  coming 
forth,  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  leaders  of  the  approach- 
ing troops,  a  party  of  the  burghers  of  the  town.  They 
are  no  longer  young,  have  nothing  military  in  their  ap- 
pearance, but  are  of  very  honourable  demeanour.  These 
are  their  ExoellcnoieB  the  Town  Councillors;  by  whom 
all  masters  are  so  well  and  wisely  maasged  in  Nuremberg, 


that  they  look  on  it  as  a  mirror  for  ^  other  dties,  wd 
rejoice  in  being  freed  from  the  control  of  the  Emp^roi*! 
bailiff.  Much  wisdom  do  their  ExceUoncies  need  dov. 
Earnestly  do  they  talk  with  one  another.  My  fritod 
Dalgetty  baa  got  as  close  to  them  as  he  can,  snd  tries  to 
understand  their  rapid  German  utterances. 

Gnstavus  or  Tilly— the  Swedes  or  Wall^nttein'8  dn- 
goonsT  Whioh  will  ye  choose t  ye  men  of  Nuremberg! 
A  difficult  question  to  decide;  feeling,  as  they  do,  as  if 
the  daggers  of  all  the  three  great  lea<lers  were  at  their 
throats.  By  turns  they  have  had  Swedes  and  Imperial- 
ists in  their  town,  and  have  had  trouble  with  botlr 
parties;  yet  their  hearts  are  with  the  Protestants  and 
the  Reformation.  WhUe  they  are  hesitating  now  u  to 
whether  they  shall  leave  their  gates  open  or  shall  c!o&! 
them,  I  become  as  interested  in  their  decision  ai  tbc 
hungry  Scotch  Kitt-master,  and  think  that  I  hear  neaitr 
and  nearer  the  lieavy  tramp  of  the  Swedes. 

Have  they  bells  at  the  necks  of  their  horses!  Bah!  Mf 
vision  of  the  men  of  two  centuries  ago  passed  away  lii:e 
my  first  one  of  an  older  time.  It  was  dissipated  by  tlie 
loud  ringing  of  the  bells  of  a  horse,  which  was  drawing  i 
heavily  laden  cart,  driven  by  a  stout  countryman.  StarilodJ 
I  looked  up,  and  was  stmdc  by  a  change  in  the  sky  ac^ 
in  the  appearance  of  things.  I  bad  continued  my  ^t 
for  the  last  few  minutes  without  giving  heed  to  my  ste[ 
and,  not  following  the  bend  of  the  road  by  the  walls, 
kept  directly  forward  on  a  path  which  joins  it,  and  leadi 
to  a  very  ancient  bursring-plaoe.  Its  pointed  gateva^ 
stood  out  at  this  moment  in  dark  relief,  for  the  son  waj 
setting,  in  a  broad  field  of  lurid  rod,  on  the  horison  b^ 
hind  it^  and  above,  dark  clouds  looked  heavy  with  comio^ 
snow. 

On  the  right- of  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  riiioj 
high  above  the  low  wall  which  encloses  it,  are  three  sko^ 
crosses,  with  the  figures  of  our  Saviour  and  tho  td 
thieves.  The  varying  lights  of  sunset  have  glowed  an 
faded  century  after  century  on  their  three  faces— for  tU 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion  was  erected  three  hui 
dred  yearfc  figo,  by  a  renowqed  aonlptor  of  the  tim^ 
Worn  as  the  stone  is,  by  age  and  exposure  to  the  vd 
thcr,  and  much  as  tho  figures  have  lost  of  their  origin^ 
expression,  no  one  could  behold  them  for  the  first  tin 
without  emotion.  There  still  remain  the  majesty  of  vci^ 
meek  in  its  greatness,  of  the  central  form;  the  hatrej 
anger,  and  torture  of  that  on  the  left,  tnming  awsj  i 
■comful  upbraiding;  and  the  writings  of  raffenng  in  tm 
on  the  right.  The  scene,  wrought  out  with  finch  tra^ 
of  heart  and  hand  by  ancient  fqith,  arrested  my  ste0 
and  led  me  into  a  train  of  thought,  awakening  foclis^ 
too  deep  for  words— feelings  which  all  seemed  to  meri 
into  a  sense  of  awe  mingled  with  dread.  This  was  ciiusoi| 
perhaps,  in  some  degree  by  the  peculiar  lights  UirowD  d 
the  level  snow-covered  space  around  the  cemetery,  ad 
on  the  tombs  and  dark  crosses  in  it.  The  fiery  glow  i 
sunset  had  passed  away,  and  the  lingering  brightness  <j 
the  horison  was  dulled  and  streaked  with  black,  ij 
looked  eerie  in  the  increasing  twilight;  and  I  gladly  ha\ 
tened  back  to  the  town,  to  the  comforts  of  coffee  by  tl| 
stove;  yet,  out  of  the  frosty  dusk  from  which  I  had  com< 
the  hearth  and  tho  English  open  fireplace  would  ha^ 
more  genially  dispelled  the  mood  which  had  gathers 
onmeL 

The  awe  and  dread  passed  away,  and  with  them  thos 
emotions  that  seemed  to  quicken  the  soul  to  a  surer  seiM 
of  the  bond  between  it  and  ^he  invisible.  But  as  all  thu 
concerned  only  self  vanished  from  the  mind,  I  ceased  \ 
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ittlolge  is  fandfls  on  (he  curious  old  town  in  which  I  waa^ 
•cd  fire  way  to  some  questioning  reflections,  ^ch  as— 
Wliat  lud  been  for  it  the  end  of  nil  its  centuries  of  toil 
asil  change?— of  its  stout  battling  for  the  Reformation 7— 
of  the  uprooting  of  Catholicism  within  its  walls? 

1h«  end  is,  that,  by  the  tender  mercies  of*  Napoleon, 
eoofimed  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  the  good  old  Protestant 
varn  was  handed  over  to  Bavaria,  a  Roman  CathoHic 
Kwer;  aad  that  it  has  had  ▼erses  made  in  praise  of  its 
putniaqae  antiquity  by  King  Ludwig.  of  Lola  Montes 
icaown.  Shade  of  l>i]gald  Dalgettyl  thou  doest  it  more 
hcruval  M.  H.  L. 


LOVE  AND  THE  MUSICIAN. 

'Tnoc  canst  not  charm  me»'  sold  the  lady; 

'So,  treary  not  thy  bow-strings  so.' 
'  Yet  shall  I  surely  charm  thee,'  said  he, 

'  When  to  the  silent  land  I  go.' 

'Your  love  songs,  sir,  I  tow,'  she  said, 
'Are  neither  sad  nor  gay  to  me.* 

Deep  to  Us  heart  the  sore  thrust  sped; 
&id  the  musician, '  We  shall  see.* 

The  lady  loved  a  warrior  knlfiht, ' 
\VTio  soon  his  well-swom  vow  forgot; 

For  hasty  love  takes  hasty  flight, 
And  so  at  last  he  loved  her  not. 

He  loTed  far  more  the  bustling  camp; 

Tha  noisy,  loud,  carousing  ball; 
The  ribald  jeat;  the  chjirgei's  tramp,— 

Bat  cared  not  for  his  iady'a  call. 

And  she,  alas  I  despairing,  sigh'd 
On  her  lone  couch  from  dawn  till  cvo; 

And,  as  each  Incldesa  aid  she  tried. 
The  more  ber  stricken  heart  did  grieve. 

She  bade  her  maidens  bring  with  Bi)eed 
Music,  which  they  might  sing  and  pUy; 

And,  In  her  passion,  said,  'Take  heed 
Y'e  drive  my  wretchedness  away.' 

They  sung  to  her  as  angela  sing, 
And  Icoflf d  to  wile  away  her  grief; 

And,  as  each  maid  her  harp  did  bring. 
One  play'd,  another  tum'd  the  leaf. ' 

Ibeir  soagi  did  please  her  willing  ear. 
But  roused  to  wretchedness  her  hesort; 

For.  in  each  note  which  she  did  hear, 
She  knew  her  mlnstrel-lover^s  art. 

Bhe  tnm'd  away,  with  look  of  pain, 
The  fading  brightness  of  her  eyes ; 

Hie  thonght  of  Mm  bad  overta'en 
Ber  heart  amid  these  melodies. 

'Go,  bring  the  minstrel  beret*  she  cried; 

'Far  better  he  than  fickle  lonl. 
Who  aU  hia  lovo-oaths  hath  denied. 

And  loved  his  wife  less  than  hla  sword  i' 

'  Alasr  repUed  her  maidens  fair, 

'Thou  lovedst  him  less  than  did  the  world, 
Vhich  freely  praised  each  mystic  air 

That  from  his  wrapt  brain  forth  was  hurPd. 

^iOiikbe.  alas!  did  love  thee  more 

Than  fame,  or  wealth,  or  aught  could  bring; 
Ihoa  wett  to  Mm  the  jewelTd  store. 

The  loas  of  which  was  everything:* 

'Then  Uvea  he  yett   For,  by  this  hand. 

Ido agret  I spum'd  him  so; 
IM  if  his  young  affection  stand, 

I  for  that  love  shall  begging  go.' 


'  Too  late  I  too  late!'  the  maidens  said; 

'  Thy  finJt  fond  lover  is  no  more; 
And,  where  his  broken  heart  is  laid. 

The  winds  repeat  their  dirges  o'er!* 

'  Too  late  ?*  the  lady  said.    *  Vain  Uf  ol 
How  vain  to  IWe  ^hen  life  is  pain. 

And  hope  is  gone,  and  troubles  rif  e^ 
And  peace  shall  ne^er  return  again! 

Then,  since  he's  dead,  and  ne'er  these  eyes 

Shall  by  his  presence  lighted  be. 
As  by  the  sun  the  clouded  skies^ 

Or  by  her  pearls  the  sombre  sea; 

I  pray  yoi^,  maidens,  kind  and  fair- 
Since  you  do  know  what  'tis  to  grieve- 
To  find  for  me  an  artist  rare 
"Whose  skill  the  senseacan  deceive; 

And  bid  him  cut,  in  marble  white, 
The  likeness  of  that  minstrel  boy; 

That  in  my  room,  by  day  and  nighty 
To  gaze  thereon  may  give  me  joy.* 

'Twas  done,  and  in  her  chamber  stood,    « 
TVith  look  all  life  and  form  all  gxaca. 

The  minstrel  of  the  loving  mood— 
A  smile  upon  his  placid  face. 

One  eve,  when  rose-leaves  kiss'd  the  pane 
Through  which  the  dying  sunset  gleam'd, 

The  lady  look'd,  and  yet  ugaln. 
Upon  that  face,— the  while  ahe  dream'd 

Of  love's  bright  sun  in  clouds  of  jet; 

Of  love's  tweet  song,  touch'd  with  that  hand 
Within  whose  grasp  a  viol  set 

Told  memory  how  she'd  seen  him  stand. 

hen  sleep,  as  'twere  some  {Aayful  sprite 
Stealing  around  her  with  a  spell, 
Held  shut  her  eyelids,  as  the  night. 
With  summer  short-lived  mildness,  fell. 

And  as  she  lay,  at  breaking  day,  ^ 

Her  soul  was  wrapt  with  music  sweet. 

Good  heavens  I  she  heard  the  minstrel  play; 
And,  eager,  lei4>'d  upon  her  feet! 

She  knelt  before  the  statue  low. 
As  oft  that  form  had  done  to  her; 

gbe  pray'd,  in  bitter  tears  of  woe, 
Once  more  these  notes  her  soul  might  stir. 

'  A  lonely  lady,  hero  I  lie. 

And  clasp  thy  marble  limbs  so  cold: 
Wake  forth  thy  music  ere  I  die; 

Nor  count  me,  heavenly  spirit!  bold.' 

Repentant-like  there  at  bis  feet,  . 

No  sound  to  her  petition  came; 
The  day  dawn'd  out  on  white  wings  fleet. 

But  she  was  kneeling  stiU  the  same. 

Her  maidens  oame  to  braid  her  hair. 
But,  kneeling  yet,  she  did  not  wake; 

They  thought  her  wrapt  in  holy  prayety 
And  back  retired,  for  pity's  sake. 

The  false  knight  came  from  field  of  gon^ 

His  fiery  eye  with  wine  all  pale; 
At  frighted  maids  he  smiling  swore. 

And  bade  them  quick  their  mistress  hafL 

They  call'd  aloud— no  answer  yet  I 

Ho  went  and  touch'd  her  once  soft  cheek- 
In  marble  cold  her  form  was  set, 
Andgone  the  life-blood's  purple  streak  1 

And  in  that  chamber  sfill,  they  aay, 
'    tniat  marble  group,  from  hour  to  hoar. 
Reminds  the  gaaer— well  It  may— 
Of  slighted  Love  and  Music's  power  I 
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A  CHINESE  TAXE. 

TBOM  THS  VBENCH. 

Ti-TOHOKO-TU  was  a  young  student,  whose  family 
resided  in  a  city  situated  about  250  miles  from  tho 
capital  He  was  a  beautiful  youth,  of  a  hasty  and 
eager  disposition;  but  who  redeemed  any  of  his 
natural  defects  by  a  wonderful  generosity  and  desire 
to  oblige  and  assist  his  fellows.  His  father  had  the 
title  of  Censor;  and  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity, 
and  the  boldness  with  which  he  used  to  speak  to  his 
master  the  Emperor.  Knowing  well  the  impetuous 
character  of  his  son,,  he  did  not  allow  him  to  reside 
at  Pekin.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  our  hero  was  desir- 
ous of  choosing  a  wife;  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  remonstrances  of  his  father,  and  to  defer  the 
happy  occasion. 

Ti-tchong-yu  continued  to  devote  himself,  to  study 
till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  One  day,  in  the 
course  of  his  reading,  he  fell  upon  the  history  of  a 
famous  statesman,  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  his 
country,  who  became  a  victim  to  the  great  boldness 
with  which  he  \ised  to  reprove  his  sovereign.  Ke- 
flccting  upon  this  event,  he  dreaded  that  the  same 
misfortune  might  perhaps  happen  to  his  father;  and, 
in  his  fear,  he  resolved  to  set  out  for  the  capitiJ. 

On  the  way  he  heard,  in  a  village  where  he  re- 
mained to  pass  the  night,  the  story  of  a  young  student 
like  himself,  from  whom  a  powerful  noble  had  by 
force  taken  away  &is  intended  bride.  Listantiy, 
he  took  up  his  cause  and  defence— transmitted  the 
written  evidence  to  his  father— and  resolved  to  cany, 
in  person,  a  petition  to  the  Emperor. 

On  his  arrival  at  Pekin,  our  hero  found  all  his 
fears  realised.  The  zeal  with  which  the  Censor  had 
defended  the  cause  of  the  poor  student,  whose  case 
appeared  to  him  a  hard  one,  had  displeased  the 
Emperor.  The  case  had  heem  carried  before  the 
Criminal  Council;  but  the  guilty  noble  was  oo  power- 
ful that  he  had  succeeded,  by  his  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, in  obtaining  an  acquittal,  and  in  persuading 
the  Emperor  that  the  Censor  had  only  deceived  him 
The  father  of  Ti-tchong-yu  was  then  degraded  and 
imprisoned.  Our  hero  penetrated  into  the  prison, 
where  lay  in  misery  the  author  of  his  being;  whom 
he  surprised  agreeably  by  showing  him  the  memoir 
of  the  young  student  on  whoso  account  he  was  a 
prisoner;  and  which  narrative  was  sufiicient  to  justify 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Censor. 

The  Emperor,  to  whom  he  afterwards  transmitted 
this  document,  returned  him  his  thanks,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  request,  a  secret  order  for  the  arrest 
of  the  noble.  Ti-tchong-yu  armed  himself  with  a 
weapon  of  brass,  and  entered  the  palace  of  the  noble, 
apprehended  him  after  sufficient  delay,  and  set  at 
liberty  the  hidy  who  had  been  carried  off.  The  Censor 
regained  his  rank,  and  was  raised  to  dignity  by  the 
Emperor,  who  punished  the  noble,  and  loudly  praised 
tiie  courage  and  leal  of  the  young  man  for  being  able 
to  manage  the  affiiir  so  cleverly.  The  Censor,  fearing 
lest  his  son  should  suffer  from  the  praises  which  were 
being  heaped  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  sent  him  off 


upon  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  hopm;; 
that  he  mig^t  at  the  same  time  gather  wisdom  and 
knowledge. 

Li  a  district  of  the  province  of  Chan-tong  there 
lived  a  member  of  the  military  tribunal  of  Pekin, 
who  had  one  daughter,  named  Choui-ping-sin,  endowed 
with  wondrous  beauty,  and  with  virtuolis  qualities 
not  less  admirable.  It  was  to  her  that  he  entrusted 
(his  wife  being  dead)  the  care  of  his  property,  when 
the  duties  of  his  office  called  him  to  the  capital  An 
unworthy  brother  of  this  mandarin,  called  Ghou-ynn, 
who  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter  (the  latter  very 
plain-looking),  had  entertained  for  a  long  time  post 
a  covetous  desire  to  i>osses8  this  property,  which, 
moreover,  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  come  bto  lus 
possession  if  his  niece  should  marry.  To  this  end, 
therefore,  tended  all  his  efforts.  Encouraged  by  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  banished  to 
Tartary  for  having  committed  an  error  in  his  dntius 
he  attached  to  himself  a  young,  debauched  noblemnn, 
who  became  desirous  of  marrying  with  Choui-ping-iuiL 
The  lady,  after  having  delayed  some  time  in  the  mat- 
ter, ended  by  persuading  her  stupid  unde  to  give  hb 
own  daughter  to  the  young  nobleman;  and  the  latter, 
of  course,  became  furious  when  he  perceived  that  hi 
had  been  cheated.  Chou-yun  succeeded  meanwiiilc 
in  calming  him,  by  making  him  a  proposition  which 
at  once  laid  bare  all  the  baseness  of  his  chamctcr. 
He  indicated  to  him  the  means  whereby  he  mi^ht 
possess  Choui-ping-sin,  namely,  by  taking  her  for  h'n 
wife,  and  by  reducing  his  real  wife  to  the  condition 
of  ooncubin&  The  plan  was  so  well  conceived  tliat 
it  appeared  impossible  that  hia  nieoe,  in  her  youth 
and  innocence,  should  not  immediately  fall  into  the 
dragon's  mouth.  Here  the  interest  becomes  exciting; 
indeed,  one  cannot, but  admire  the  art  with  whicii 
Choui-ping-sin  overturned  all  the  machinations  of  her 
two  persecutor^'  They  went  about  their  busincs 
with  great  energy,  forming  the  plan  of  seizing  her  on 
her  return  from  her  mother's  grave,  *to  which  she  bml 
gone  to  perform  the  customary  rites  of  the  autnuiS 
season.  Warned  in  time,  however,  she  had  changed 
her  dress,  and  entered  the  carriage  of  her  attendant, 
having  filled  her  own  with  nibbish  and  stones,  closed 
it,  and  withdrawn  herself.  The  young  nobleman 
arrived,  and  opened  the  carriage,  in  presence  of  his 
companions,  who  gave  utteranoe  to  loud  shouts  of 
laughter  on  perceiving  his  dis^pointment.  Tlii^ 
second  misfortune,  instead  of  discouraging  the  inci>r- 
rigible  libertine,  only,  on  the  contrary,  increased  his 
determination. 

As  Choui-ping-sin  shut  herself  up  in  her  house,  and 
refused  to  receive  any  strangers,  the  young  nobleman 
despaired  of  being  able  to  seiz^  her  forcibly.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  a  deception;  and,  to  enable 
him  to  attain  to  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  znanu* 
factured  a  decree,  which  he  pretended  would  bo  able 
to  recall  her  father  from  exile.  He  entered  her  hoasis 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  attendants. 
The  lady,  finding  herseK  a  prisoner,  demwided  to  Ijc 
taken  before  a  magistrate;  and  the  magistrate,  ai- 
though  proving  to  be  the  parent  of  the  young  noble- 
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asn,  sav  so  difficulty  in  agreemg  to  the  request  of 
Gbooi-ping-sm,  and  resolved  to  give  her  case  a  hearing. 
At  this  moment,  Ti-tchong-yu,  whom  we  left  to  his 
jooniey,  entered  the  city.  On  turning  the  comer  of  a 
street,  be  met  the^procession,  and  was  hurt  on  the 
leg  by  the  carnage  which  contained  Ohoui-ping-sin. 
Irritated  thereby,  he  was  inclined  to  be  angiy  and 
vbleQt;  but,  after  receiving  the  apologies  of  the 
liteodanta,  he  was  about  to  withdraw  himself,  when 
avomaa'sToioe,  gentle  and  touching,  fell  upon  his 
ear.   She  said- <  I  am  wronged,  and  a  prisoner. 

1  rely  upon  your  courage  to  succour  me ! '    So,  as 

emy  other  knight  •  eirant   would  have  done,  Ti- 

tchong-yn  laid  hold  of  the  entire  company,  and  led 

them  before  the  magistrate,  whomi  he  found  already 

seated,  and  about  to  give  a  decision  in  favour  of  his 

OTD  sm.   Striking  upon  the  great  drum  which  was 

ilued  at  the  door,  he  entered  the  court,  and  spoko 

^  to  face  with  the  astonished  judge,  who  instantly 

^xM  that  CSiotti- ping -sin  should  submit  to  her 

end  persecutor.    Our  hero,  indignant,  demanded  a 

heanog;  snd  the  magistrate  was  obliged  to  ordain 

'^  the  liberty  of  the  daughter  of  the  mandarin  be 

'^^iiy  granted  her.   Ti>tchong-yu  became  suddenly 

^aitled  ^th  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  whom 

^^  been  the  means  of  saving;  and  Ohoui-ping- 

B^athe  other  hand,  became  sincerely  attached  to 

^  by  the  bonds  of  gratitude.    In  the,  meanwhile, 

^  young  nobleman  formed  a  project  for  revenge. 

He  isdnced  gome  unprincipled  priests,  belonging  to  a 

^liidhist  monastery,  to  seize,  and  shut  up  in  one  of 

^  oelh^  our  young  hero;  and  gave  them  instruc- 

hm  that  no  food  should  be  given  to  him  but  what 

'^  hit  mixed  with  a  slow  and  deadly  poison.  Choui- 

l^g-sin,  knowing  well  what  her  pursuer  was  capable 

ef  doing,  charged  her  emissaries  to  render  her  an 

a^amnt  of  all  that  took  place.  As  soon  as  she  learned 

^  her  liberator  had  taken  ill,  she  conceived  the 

'^Itttkm  to  have  him  suddenly  recaptured,   and 

t-rought  to  her  own  house,  for  she  saw  no  other  way 

ti  anng  his  life.    Our  hero  consented  to  her  request 

«ith  oooffldcrable  scruples,  lest  he  might,  by  so  doing, 

tt^ae  her  trouble.  Very  soon  he  recovered  his  health, 

*^  was  upon  the  point  of  going  away  from  the  house, 

Without  even'  having  seen  his  fair  protector  (for,  in 

^i  matter,  Chinese  decorum  was  rigorously  observed) , 

-lien  his  rival,  grown  more  and  more  l^irious,  sent 

Cliou-yitn  to  address  some  remonstrances  to  his  niece 

t^3  the  Bnbject  of  the  imprudence' which  she  was  com- 

^i^ing.  Choui-ping-sin  excused  herself  by  pleading 

t-e  vgency  of  the  case,  and  the  gratitude  she  owed 

to  her  liberator.   Her  unele  retired,  after  placing  near 

"tr  dwelling  a  spy,  who,  however,  rendered  him  a 

2iost  favoaiaUe  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  young 

'^y-  Seeing  tiiat  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  young 

2  >blfi  by  gaeh  means,  he  set  abbut  arranging  other 

Ti-tchong.yu,  completely  cured,  left  at  last  the 
*aae  of  the  fail  lady,  whom  he  was,  in  turn,  able  to 
^  ^  Kberator;  and  returned  into  his  own  province, 
^'f  the  pttjpoie  of  preparing  for  the  next  public  ex- 
'^'^^^'^  of  Undidates  for  degrees  in  literature.  The 


indefatigable  persecutor  of  Choui-ping-sin  profited  by 
the  absence  of  Ti-tchong-yu  in  gaining  over  a  com- 
missioner newly  arrived  from  the  court,  where  he  had 
been  protected  by  his  father.  This  depraved  func- 
tionary delivered  to  him  a  written  authority  to  marry 
the  young  lady  in  her  own  house,  in  virtue  of  a  par- 
ticular right  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  laws.  Choui- 
ping-sin,  who  having  heard  of  this,  and  having  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  Emperor,  secretly,  with  a  memo- 
rial, demanded  df  the  commissary  assistance  to  free ' 
her  from  her  persecutor;  and,  upon  his  refusing, 
showed  him  a  copy  of  the  petition  which  she  had 
sent  to  the  court  complaining  of  him.  The  commis- 
sary, confotmded,  immediately  set  about  stopping 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials;  imon  which,  she  her- 
self sent  an  express  to  recall  her  messenger. 

Ti-chong-yu  was  not  long  of  learning  all  the  evil 
whic^  his  sweetheart  was  enduring;  and  he  hastened 
to  arrive  at  the  province  of  Chan-tong,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  protect  he^  The  two  wicked  fellows, 
having  seen  him  arrive,  sent  to  him  a  little  cimning 
boy,  with  a  forged  billet-doux  from  Choui-ping-sin, 
in  which  she  granted  him  an  interview.  This  mes- 
sage— ^being  so  thoroughly  in  opposition  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  young  lady — awakened  the  suspicions  of 
our  hero,  who,  threatening  the  boy,  managed  to  ob- 
tain from  him  a  confession  of  the  perfidious  intentions 
of  his  enemies,  and  what  trick  it  was  which  they 
meant  to  play  upon  him.  These  were  not  yet  dis- 
couraged; their  inventive  genius  furnished  them  with 
another  shift.  The  young  noble  presented  himself 
at  the  domicile  of  Ti-tchong-yu;  and,  on  being  re- 
fused adxnission,  he  left  his  card  Vith  the  attendant. 
Ti-tchong-yu  fancied  himself,  by  ceremony,  obliged 
to  return  this  visit.  On  entering  his  enemy's  house, 
he  found  assembled  a  numerous  company,  with  whom 
he  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  mingle.  Ac- 
cording to  a  plan  arranged  between  the  young  noble 
and  his  Mencb,  the  latt^  immediately  began  to  make 
a  quarrel,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  the  mdie,  to  fall  upon 
the  lover  of  Choui-ping-sin,  and  maltreat  him.  But 
the  latter  conducted  himself  with  such  address  and 
courage  that  he  escaped  from  this  vile  plot  without 
injury. 

Some  time  after,  our  hero  was  in  a  position  to  ren- 
der a  signal  service  tp  the  father  of  her  whom  he 
loved,  which  had  the  effect  of  recalling  him  from  his 
exile  and  reinstating  I^^t"  in  his  honours  as  of  old. 
Upon  this,  the  two  families  dedded  together  to  con- 
tract an  alliance,  by  uniting,  in  mamdge,  the  two 
young  people.  The  scrupulousness  of  the  school  of 
Confucius,  whose  principles  .Choui-ping-sin  and  Ti- 
tchong-yu  professed,  inspired  them  meanwhile  with 
mutual  doubts  on  the  subject  of  their  marriage,  and 
they  resolved  at  once  not  to  carry  it  into  effect,  lest 
the  purity  and  disinterestedness  which  had  dictated 
all  their  actions  might  be  misunderstood.  These 
scruples  ended,  however,  in  clearing  oE  But,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  union  was  about  to  be  con- 
cluded, Chou-yim  and  his  worthy  friend  appeared, 
bringing  with  them  new  obstacles. 

In  consideration  of  the  elevated  rank  of  the  young 
lovers,  the  matter  was  carried  before  the  Emperor 
himself,  who  summarily  punished  both  the  persecu- 
tors; and,  addressing  a  nigh  eulogium  to  the  youthful 
couple,  ordered  the  marriage  ceremony  to  be  consum- 
mated. 
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MES.  BPOKESHAVE  AND  HER  LETTERS. 

*  AiTY  letters  for  me  to-day,  Mary  ? '  cheerily  inquires 
my  veiierable  mother,  Mrs.  Spokeshave,  as  she  passes 
from  her  bedroom  to  her  parlour,  in  the  rosy  light  of 
early  morning — *  any  letters  for  me?'  *  Yes,  ma'am,' 
as  cheerfully  responds  the  faithful  and  attached  do- 
mestic, 'there  are  no  less  than  four  letters  for  you 
to-day.'  *  Ah !  let  me  see  them.'  They  are  handed  to 
her.  The  first  opened  is  from  her  eldest  son,  John, 
who  is  a  merchant  in  Calcutta,  After  glancing  it 
over,  she  remarks — *How  faint  and  dim  his  hand- 
writing is;  he  writes  on  very  thin  paper;  and  his 
letter  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  details  about 
the  cotton  crops,'  indigo,  flax,  rice,  the  Government 
and  the  talookdars^bnd  the  Licome-tax !  I  must  put 
it  aside,  and  read  it  more  carefu^y  afteiwards.'  The 
next  is  a  joint  epistle  from  her  daughters  Qrace  and 
Margaret)  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  laige 
ladies'  seminary  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  f  uU  of  neyrs — as 
usual,  a  perfect  budget  of  Jiomo  intelligence.  They 
inform  her  that  they  visited  their  friends  at  Newing- 
ton  on  Saturday  last,  and  found  them  tolerably  well, 
although  some  of  the  children  are*  troubled  with  per- 
tinacious colds  and  coughs.  They  attended  lectures 
at  the  Philosophical  Institution  on  *  Fossil  Animals,' 
in  which  they  witnessed  the  complete  demolition  of 
the  development  theory.  One  is  working  a  prudence 
cap,  and  the  other  a  scarlet  jacket  for  their  old 
maiden  aunt  Jane.  They  have  been  reading  Chris- 
topher North's  Life,  by  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  are  quite 
delighted  with  it.  ^Good  kind  girls,'  their  mother 
says,  *  how  active  and  how  industrious  they  are !  I 
can  do  very  little  now  in  the  way  of  sewing  or  knit- 
ting myself,  but  they  are  young  and  hopeful,  and  can 
do  anything.'  The  third  letter  is  from  her  brother, 
Mr.  Robert,  who  is  an  invalid,  amd  resides  at  Chel- 
teliham.  ,  He  is  a  little  better  in  his  general  health, 
but  complains  grievously  of  pains  in  his  back  and 
breast — ^in  his  head  and  feet.  '  Poor  bachelor  uncle !' 
she  remarks,  *he  will  never  be  quite  well  again,  I 
fear.  He  should  have  taken  my  advice,  and  married 
forty  years  ago — ^marriage  would  have  cured  all  hilsi 
complaints.'  The  liwt  letter  contains  marriage  cards. 
'  Mrs.  Thomas  Simpkins — ^Mr.  ^Thomas  Simpkiiis.  At 

home  on  the .'    *  Ah!  they  have  made  it  out  at 

last !  It  was  a  long  engagement,  and  I  was  afraid  it 
w;m  going  to  be  broken.  I  am  glad  it  is  now  un  fait 
accompli,  1  have  a  dread  of  long  engagements.  Bnt 
Simpkins  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  da^^esay  the  delay 
arose  from  a  conscientious  desire  on  his  part  to  make 
his  home  more  comfortable  for  his  wife.'  Thus  the 
old  lady  soliloquises  and  moraliseB  over  her  letters 
in  the  parlour,  ere  yet  the  family  axe  assembled  to 
breakfast. 

Surely  a  pleasant  letter  is  a  signal  blessing,  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  return  thanks, 
like  'a  thing  of  beauty'  it  'is  a  joy,'  if  not  *for 
ever,'  aft  least  for  a  reasonable  time.  There  is  in  the 
nature  of  it  (if  written  as  it  should  be)  a  charming 
ease,  a  fine  familiarity,  a  noble  abandon,  a  glorious 
disregard  of  conventionalities  (not  to  be  found  in  a 


lecture  or  speech,  or  in  a  sermon  or  an  article),  wliich 
engaged  the  affections  and  captivates  the  mind.  Like 
choice  wine  (say  champagne,  Topham's  beat)  it  re- 
freshes the  heart  and  causes  the  face  to  shine.   It 
soothes  the  troubled  soul,  sends  up  the  spirits,  and 
rekindles  afresh  the  fading  fires  of  hope.  How  a  man, 
on  receipt  of  such  a  letter,  dives  with  renewed  lolac- 
rity  into  business,  seeming  to  make  a  mere  pastime 
of  it !    He  goes  into  it  singing.    Even  a  note  fnm 
a  friend  in  the  city,  as  thus: — *Dear  Phil,— If  yoa 
mean  to  go  to  Mr.  Spindle's  introductory  lecture, 
favour  me  in  passing  with  the  light  of  your  counte- 
nance, and  I'll  accompany  you. — ^Yours,  H  H.'  las 
a  cheering  efiect,  like  a  small  electric  thrilL    Guod 
stories  circulate  in  letters,  and  give  birth  to  agreeaUe 
thoughts  and  pleasant  talk.    From  special  fric&tl;, 
whose  mental  idiosyncracies  we  know  and  admire, 
letters  are  doubly  welcome.    It  was  no  ordinary  f U- 
low-man  who  wrote  the  above  quoted  >note.  How  the 
correspondents  of  Charles  Lamb  mi)8t  have  exulted 
when  letters,  addi^essed  in  the  old  familiar  handwrit- 
ing of  EUa,  were  put  into  their  hands  1  How  involiiOf 
tarily  they  would  bless  and  thanl^  the  persons  vbo 
brought  them  I    With  what  high  expectations  aod 
dawning  smiles  they  would  open  them!    £re  loc^ 
the  quaint  jest,  the  serioHMmic  phrase,  the  startling 
hypothssis,  the  plays  upon  ideas  and  feelings,  vouU 
convulse  them  with  laughter,  and  perhaps  awakis 
those  graver  thoughts  which  *  do  often  lie  too  du:[' 
for  tears.' 

So  is  it  with  Mrs.  S.  She  dotes,  on  a  letter  :  *« 
miser  dotes  on  a  guinea — a  joker  on  a  joke.  li*  is 
her  hobby.  Though  verging  on  fourscore,  she  »- 
ceives  a  letter  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
Oh!  could  her  numerous  correspondents  behold  tbi 
cheery  looks,  ihe  sunny  smiles,  the  dimples  on  iU 
cheeks,  the  glistening  of  the  eyes,  which  their  letten 
produce,  they  would  write  far  of tener  than  they  w 
to  their  old  friend.  Why,  it  seems  as  if  she  had  gut 
due  intimation  of  a  very  rare  thing—a  legacy.  Hut 
complacently  she  takes  her  seat  at  the  breakfa^ 
table,  and  presides  with  enlarged  urbanity!  Hg« 
cheerfully  she  tells  us  the  news  as  she  tops  her  e^ 
— *  Cousin  Grace  has  got  another  baby;  and  Joqm 
eldest  boy  has  gone  to  college,'  &c.  She  muses  znucb 
on  her  absent  relations  and  friends,  conjecturing 
what  they  may  be  doing  or  saying;  and  nothing  de- 
lights her  more  than  to  hear,  either  riva  voce  or  by 
letter,  of  their  welfare.  Heaven  (notwithstanding 
all  our  efforts  to  detain  her  here)  will  soon  take  heti 
from  us;  and  yet  I  cannot  conceive  bow  she  villj 
manage  to  exist  there  without  her  letters;  and  can 
almost  fancy  that  she  will  frequently  ask  some  d 
the  celestial  people  whether  there  are  *any  letters 
from  the  earth  to-day?' 

Mrs.  S.  has  set  days  for  receiving  and  answering 
letters.  When  letters  do  not  arrive  at  the  appoint^ 
time  she  may  be  heard  to  exclaim  *  No  letters  to-day ! 
— very  strange  1  Something  mu«t  have  happened. 
This  is  rarely  the  case,  because  her  c<»Te8pondents, 
knowing  her  partiality  for  letters,  am  studious  to 
send  them  punctually.     In  replyio^,  she  is  veiy 
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esad;  and  her  letters  are  shgittf  precise,  pointed^  and 
full  of  matters  of  fact  No  elaboration  and  no  false 
sentiment.  Sh&  \mtes  as  &he  feels.  Her  small, 
jai^ged,  somewhat  rough  writing  is  slightly  marked 

'arith  the  tremulousness  of  ago.   The  lines  are  far  from 

*  cing  level,  and  exhibit  a  tendency  to  wander  to  t^e 
top  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Sometimca  she  rc- 
n  nests  the  present  writer  to  answer  her  letters  for  her. 
He  tells  her  that  he  knows  not  what  to  write — that 
he^has  no  news.    *■  Oh,  tell  them  anything/  she  says. 

*  Von  can  have  no  diiHculty  in  framing  a  letter;  teU 
•.hem  that  I  have  knitted  another  stocking — ^that  I 
]<*5t  my  spectacles  for  an  hour  last  night,  and  found 
them  in  my  pocket  amon^t  a  |bt  of  letters.'  So  he, 
unwilling  to  disoblige  so  dear  a  friend  (the  sun  of  his 
life  and  the  anchor  of  his  sonl),  begins  the*  letters; 
and,  falling  short  of  domestic  news,  fills  his  sheets 
rrith  reflections  on  the  weather,  the  present  distroas, 
the  war,  and  other  such  general  topics.  The  old  h:dy 
dories  not  stint  her  approbation  when  due, .  but  fre- 
quently remarks,  '  you  have  omitted  to  tell  them  so- 
and-so;'  and  thus  a  postscript  requires  to  be  added. 
In  many  cases  letters  beget  lettws;  and  where,  as  in 
f  3iale  correspondents'  letters  generally,  a  host  of 
i*:  tries  are  put,  one  is  less  at  a  loss  to  make  a  suitable 
r.i.iy. 

In  lier  r^MMitories,  Mrs.  S.  has  a  large  store  of  old 

Inteza,  which  are  carefoUy  taken  out  and  read  once 

i'ftar.     There  are  the .  love-letters  of  her  youth, 

▼otten  to  her  by  my  father  when  with  his  reciment 

h  the  SxKinish  Peninsula.     How  aHxiousIy  looked 

I:r,  ham-  eagerly  read,  how  dearly  prized  were  those 

I  :i€ni   They  are  somewhat  dim  and  faded  now,  and 

j  7i  the  light  of  love  lingers  about  them  still — a  ray 

«-:  that  lajrger  tight, 

*  Which  serer  la  on  land  or  seaf 

a::d  Memory,  as  she  reads  them,  can  light  them  up 
,    vith  a  portion  of  their  former  splendour.    They  were 
written  in  happy  times,  bright  with  hope  and  joy, 
viicn 

* 

I  'Lore  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  tnm'd  it  in hia glowing 
.  hands: 

,  I  Kr^rj  moment  lightly  shalsen,  ran  itself  In  golden  sands. 

I  L&TB  took  «p  the  haq^  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  its  chords 
,  witb  mights 

I  Sssote  tbo  cbonl  of  Self,  that»  trembUng;  pass'd  in  mnalc  oat 

I  ofaigfat' 

;  There,  too,  are  the  sweet,  artless,  primitive  letters 
-.  ot  her  eskrly  cirl  friends.  How  their  hand- writings 
J I    diWert — ^Bome  being  small,  sloping,  faint;  othefsbold, 

niagfa,  uneven,  lliey  are  nearly  all  full  of  crossed 
.1  wnsiiif,  00  that  one  wonders  how  she  manages  to 
j'    read  tncm.     They  express  the  hopes,  joys,  fears, 

trials,  and  amusements  of  budding  girlhood;  and  id 
:'    ^ome  of  thcon,  between  the  leaves,  are  locks  ot  hair 

and  faded  violets.  Then  come  letters  from  members 
*  r»f  her  ovm  family,  full  of  mingled  lights  and  shadows 
.;'  — inoeeeaes  and  disappointmehts.  AU  are  religiously 
||'>  (>re8erved.  They  are  to  her  aa  voices  of  the  past--- 
j'    atter&noesi  of  friends,  many*  of  whom  have  long  gone 

I I  bto  the  silent  land.  In  reading  them,  her  bj'gone  life 
ii  7a->c9  in  review — ^the  friends  of  her  youth  cluster 
■  ar>nnd  Iier.  Almost  Bhe  fancies  she  hears  them 
i      .peakk.     Sorely  the  minds  which  caused  the  hands  to 

;race  these  lii^  are  not  m>ne  for  ever?  At  all  events, 
tLey  live  to  her  in  these  letters.  They  are  more  pre- 
1. 1*  ri:j  to  lier  than  all  '  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  tho  Ind. ' 
S<ime  people  affect  to  despise  letters,  saying  that 
They  are  m^re  words  and  phrases.  They  sigh  tor  the 
!nare  sabetaatial  gifts  of  friendship,  such  as  a  hare; 
•  T  a  jewely  perhaps,  or  a  brace  of  partridges,  or  a 
or  A  tma  ox  money.  Certainly,  these  presents 


are  not  to  be  rejected  when  offered;  and  yet  do  they 
not  idl  perish  m  the  using?  Words  fitly  spoken  or 
written  sometimes  produce  more  solid  ana  lasting 
benefits  than  all  material  gifts  whatever.  Such  lar- 
gesses from  a  rich  friend  are  not  so  cheering  as  a  kind 
letter.  The  former  arenas  nothing,  in  his  wealth, 
fiom  him — ^the  latter  ie  from  his  heart.  The  letter 
of  a  truly  honest  friend  is  above  rubies.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  is  a  piece  of  himself — a  bit  of  his  mind-^hia 
heart.  Can  he  send  you  anything  more  valuable  than 
a  slice  of  hia  intellect — of  his  humour — ^his  pathos — 
his  observation— or  his  experience?  We  would  rather 
have  from  (friends  tmknown  in  the  flesh,  yet  well 
known  in  the  spiiit — familiar  as  the  stars)  Mr. 
Thackeray,  or  Mr.  Tennyson,  or  Mr.  Carlyle,  a 
letter,  than  any  other  gift  they  could  bestow^  except 
their  photographs.  But  their  books  are  their  letters. 
Then  there  is  the  fact  that  your  friend  when  writing 
was  also  thinking  of  you.  *Li^t  is  sweet,'  says 
Solomon  or  somebody;  *and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing 
for  tho  eyes  to  behold  thcsun.'  True,  O  king!  more 
especially  after  a  fortnight's  obscuration  in  such  fogs 
(happily  unknown  in  ancient  Jerusalem)  as  those 
whi(m  m  winter  settle  down  on  our  modem  cities. 
These  dispersed,  the  rising  luminary — ^the  illustrious 
stranger — ^is  hailed  with  joy.  Akin  and  next  to  this 
is  the  joy  with  which  we  perceive  the  smiling  face  of 
a  particiuar  friend.'  But  mends  cannot  always  meet 
in  this  ricketty  and  shifting  world.  Space  separates 
them.  They  can  communicate,  however,  quite  freely, 
mind  with  mind,  by  means  of  a  letter.  Tncy  may  be 
far  distant  from  each  other,  and  yet  a  letter  brings 
them  nigh  'with  that  nearness  with  which  spirits 
converse  in  the  land  of  dreams.  Across  yyide  conti- 
nents and  over  yawning  sea-gulfs  they  shake  hands 
mentally — ^they  embrace  and  fall  into  each  othcr'a 
arms. 

Therefore,  0  beloved  reader!  if  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents' letters  remain  unanswered,  reply  to  them 
immediately.  Nay,  whether  you  owe  your  friends 
letters  or  no,  write  to  them.  In  a  j>oetical  epistle  to 
•  friend,  Bums  says, — 

'  I  long  ha'e  thought,  my  yonthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  ha'e  sent  you; 
ThoQ^  it  should  serro  nae  ither  end 
Than  jiat  a  kind  ntomento.' 

Consider  how  much  of  the  sweetness  of  life  is  made 
up  by  minor  charities,  smfdl  benevolences,  cheap  gifts 
like  letters,  which,  thanks  to  Sir  Rowland  Uill,  cost 
in  the  transmission  only  one  i)enny.  The  finest  mo- 
dels of  letters  are  at  your  service  for  direction  and 
help.  T^e  gossipy  letters  of  Walpole-^he  passionate 
letters  of  Bums — ^the  playful  letters  of  Cowper — ^the 
acute  and  sarcastic  letters  of  Pascal  or  Jumus — ^the 
lively  letters  of  Plymley — the  classical  letters  of 
Gray — ^the  profound  letters  of  Foster — or  the  pithy 
letters  of  Lamb,  are  sAl  before  you.  But  the  be^ 
letters,  I  sometimes  think,  like  the  mo9t  interesting 
biographies,  never  find  their  way  into  type.  Letters, 
like  talking,  should  be  easy,  concise,  and  imafiected. 
Those  from  the  common  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  dur- 
ing the  war — simple,  rough,  off-hand  productions — 
were  most  interesting.  The  daily  and  weekly  jour- 
nals now-a-days  discuss  many  of  the  ideas  and  epcc- 
idations  floatmg  through  the  general  odnd — they 
are,  in  fact,  letters  on  a  larger  scale;  but  many  good 
topics^ven  the  choicest — ^which  cannot  be  discussed 
in  newspapers,  remain  for  private  letters.  CiUtivate 
letters,  then,  as  Mrs.  Spofeeshave  cultivates  them. 
By  doing  so,  you  cultivate  yourself,  'improve  your 
mind'  as  the  phrase  is,  and,  what  is  of  much  import- 
ance in  this  correct  and  decorous  age,  your  style. 
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OLLA  PODRIDA. 

How  much  one  envies  those  people  who  can  sum- 
mon sleep  at  will;  who  no  sooner  draw  a  cheque  upon 
the  Bank  of  Kest  than  it  is  honoured;  who  enter 
cveiy  night  into  immediate  possession  of  a  still  cham- 
ber, shady  curtain^,  a  quiet  pillow,  and  unbroken 
dreams!  Silence,  twin-brother  unto  Slumber,  hangs 
over  them  his  softest  canopy.  The  pulse  of  Time,  as 
it  beats  in  the  tickings  of  a  watch,  or,  haply,  the 
subdued  music  of  the  tuneful  nose,  but  confirm  the 
peace,  hallow  the  nocturnal  calm,  and  resemble,  so  to 
speak,  the  cries  of  distant  sentinels  on  the  out^xnts 
of  Kepose,  proclaiming  that  all  is  well  with  the  main 
body.  Meanwhile,  the  sister  hours  pace  noiselessly 
through  the  room;  the  slumberer  hears  not  one  single 
footfall.  He  takes  no  note  of  time,  not  even  from  its 
loss.  For  him  the  minutes  of  this  waking  world  have 
no  existenca  He  counts  his  days  by  another  calendar; 
the  almanack  of  Ms  dreams  knows  not  that  of  Green- 
wich. 

Alas!  when  /  set  o«t  upon  my  travels /into  the 
laud  of  Nod,  my  mind  has  to  traverse  many  a  weary 
length  of  wakeful  consciousness  before  it  emerges 
into  that  shadowy  region.  Even  then  I  can  never 
penetrate  far — ^never  make  a  thorough  satisfactory 
acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  thereof.  I  suppose 
I  can't  get  used  to  the  customs  of  that  country.  I 
have  unlearned  the  languaga  My  friends  toll  me 
that  when  I  was  a  child  I  conversed  in  its  most 
abstruse  terms  with  the  utmost  facility.  Certain  it 
is,  that  of  late  yeara  my  nightly  wanderings  have 
been  confined  to  a  sort  of  border  land  between  sleep 
and  waking.  Henoe,  though  I  am  all  anxiety  to  pay 
homage  to  the  goddess  who  sits  on  the  ebon  throne, 
binding  her  heavy  brows  with  poppy,  yet,  after  all, 
my  allegiance  is  more  often  paid  to  a  restless  pillow, 
a  lighted  candle,  and  a  never-absent  book.  'Tis  in 
vain  that  I  bind  darkness  round  me  by  means  of  an 
extinguisher  and  a  resolute  blanket.  I  sleep  not,  and 
yet  am  not  awake.  The  incidents  of  the  day  dance 
disorderly  through  my  puzzled  memory — ^a  train  of 
metaphysics  runs  into  an  apple-cart — Bishop  Colenso 
turns  into  a  jockey  at  a  horse  fair— the  Athanaaian 
creed  boils  over  in  a  cofifee-pot — and  I  give  sixpence 
to  a  tramp  who  spouts  the  elegiacs  of  a  New-Zea- 
landcr! 

Hark  I  Is  not  that  the  rush  of  a  thousand  chariots 
driving  past  the  house,  carrying  afar  the  revei'bera- 
tion  of  their  echoes — dying,  dying,  dying!  Pshaw  I 
'tis  but  the  wind's  long  melancholy  howl  down  the 
chimney — a  few  chords  of  that  equinoctial  symphony 
which,  on  these  dark  nights,  is  played  so  often  to  the 
dull  ears  of  shipwrecked  mariners;  who,  as  they  cling 
to  the  sca-tsfised  wreck,  or  utter  their  last  ciy  before 
they  disappear  beneath  the  wave,  hear  not  or  shudder 
at  the  dreadful  music.    Qod  be  with  them  I 

How  silent  now  is  all  around  me !  as  if  Time  him- 
self were  asleep,  and  one  might  hear  his  breathing. 
Was  that  two  which  struck  last  T  Have  I  been  sleep- 
ing three  hours  ?  1  know  not.  Some  interval  divides 
me  from  the  party  I  have  just  left.    Just  Mil    That 


cannot  be.  Tis  half  a  lifetime  since 'I  ms  there. 
There  is  my  good  friend,  with  beaming  face  and  hos- 
pitable waistcoat,  presiding  like  a  very  gentlemanly 
Jupiter,  in  this  modem  Olympus  of  a  dining-rocm. 
There,  too,  are  the  shining  rows  of  glass  and  plate, 
gracing  the  snowy  table-cloth.  There,  too,  m»rc 
shining  still,  glance  on  each  side  bright  eyes,  bare 
shoulders,  and  rose-tinted  cheeks.  Fie!  What  luve 
I  to  do  with  these?  Let  me  improve  my  mind  by 
listening  to  my  right  hand  neighbour.  I  wish  one 
could  catch  knowled^,  like  a  fever,  from  contiguity. 
How  closely  would  I  press  to  his  learned  sides!  I 
am  silent,  it  is  true,  but  I  know  how  to  langh;  aod 
see!   our  hostess  laughs  too.    Yes;   we  all  laugh. 

Laughter  is  catching;  but  what ! Stop,  stop,  for 

pity's  sake,  that  horrid  jingling  of  bells,  the  rattle  of 
those  leaping  plates!  What  Apollo  has  maddened 
this  delphic  ware  ?  v 

HuUoa!  I've  been  asleep,  it  seems.  It's  only  the 
wind  again.  Hark  to  its  distant  muttering!  Now^it 
gathers  strength,  swiftly  advancing  this  way,  uith  a 
sound  as  of  the  great  Judgment  travelling  tow&rJi 
me.  I  wonder  what  that  pretty  woman  across  tbt, 
table  thinks  of  it?  Why  does  she  not  talk  to  me?  I! 
have  sat  in  her  drawing-room,  and  eaten  at  her  table 
She  might  have  hdd  out  if  only  the  little  finger  of 
recognition  to  the  silent  young  man  opposite.  She 
has  black  eyes;  but  now,  I  confess,  there's  a  haze,  s 
film  over  them,  which  destroys  not  their  brightne&s 
but  communicates  the  wavering  uncertainty  of  short 
sight  She  was  a  woman  of  wonderful  faith,  certainly; 
for,  after  she  had  prayed,  so  heavy  a  fall  of  snt^ 
answered  her  petition  that  all  Cumberland,  part  d 
Westmoreland,  the  Irish  Channel,  and  the  north^ 
eastern  headlands  of  Man  were  covered  by  it  ^'^ 
I  can't  have  said  covered.  The  sea  couldn't  haw 
covered  the  snow,  you  know. '  But  that  sounds  lik< 
nonsense.  What  did  I  say?  or  did  I  only  think  d 
saying?  Oh,  I  remember.  They  said  the  gentlcnaB 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  lady  deficient  Bat 
how?  Not  blind!  Sight  is  the  sound  of  the  dumb 
alphabet  She  must  have  seen.  I  wonder  how  he 
proposed  to  her?  Did  he  work  out  his  feelings  on  s 
slate  like  a  sum  ?  or  play.  Pyramus  in  dumb  show  to 
her  Thisbe  ?  It's  a  queer  question;  but — ^how  will  thej 

quarrel  when  they  want  to a  fioo  for  the  phrase. 

Never  mind;  go  on,  sir.  If  one  is  in  a  passion,  tht 
othef  won't  know  it  I  should  hatft  such  dead  cahn 
of  the  matrimonial  Waters.     Now,  a  breeze 

But  iA  this  breeze  I  fell  at  last  fast  asleep,  and 
slept,  without  more  rocking,  till  the  morning. 

Now,  if  this  is  to  be  the  penalty  of  my  dining  out, 
let, mo  dine  out  no  more,  or  only  wilii  a  few  oU 
friends  of  my  childhood,  to  whom  my  habits  are  a 
very  part  of  the  me  me  ipmm  of  the  man  ibey  love. 
They  will  forgive  my  involuntary  quadragesimal 
winks.  They  know  me  well  enough  to  J)elieve  that  I 
have  a  meaning  in  a  heavy  eyelid  and  a  listless  lo<*. 
What  if  I  am  not  wUnf  Besides,  speech  is  silver, 
but  silence  is  golden.    I  prefer  the  nobler  currency. 

But  to  be  forced  to  talk  when  you  want  to  digest; 
to  keep  up  the  witty  dignity  of  your  first  character 
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to  strangeEB  or  half  aogtiaintaiye — ay,  there's  the 
rnb!  I  never  see  that  twin  picture  of  the  ploughboy 
defeated  by  a  dismantled  pie-dish,  without  envying 
\ke  bocolic  attitudei  Somewhat  more  of  grace,  in- 
•kcd— yet  that's  a  mere  matter  of  form.  You  have 
'ie  le^ty,  the  quintessence  of  satisfaction.  I  Would 
I  irere>a3  imrestnuned!  Like  him,  I  conquer,  but  am 
Qjself  Tinqnished;  an  empty  platter  gets  the  better 
diftHH  stfflnach;  the  disjecta  membra  of  fish,  flesh, 
ul  fovl  mock  my  futile  triumph,  for  they  know  they 
Kill  lie  hesTy  on  my  soul  for  the  next  two  hours. 
Ai3i!  even  now  I  have  .the  lack-lustre  eye  of  the 
^upid  man,  the  stammering  tongue  of  the  modest 
xu,  and  the  duU  wit  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer.  I  confess 
cjtoipidity.  Norfolk  dumpling  shall  h  ve  his  heavy 
kst  at  me,  and  I  will  not  answer;  jokes  as  flat  aa  his 
ijn  delds  shall  not  stir  my  bile;  I  will  hear  without 
^Q-lerstanding — ^T  will  smile  without  knowing  why; 
cxprehension  shall  not  even  rise  to  the  height  of  a 
7'Sfitoiy,  which,  like  a  fox,  is  filthiest  at  its  tail. 

I:,  at  such  a  time,  I  x>osses8cd  imagination  enough, 

I  tdqU  caiiously  divide  my  stolen  wits  among  the 

Htt  that  have  appeared  on  the  table.  Here,  a  piece 

'Salmon  ran  away  with  my  best  joke;  there,  a  slice 

^  Wf  blunted  the  point  of  an  extra  smart  saying; 

^-^the  thread  of  an  argument  amongst  the  nice 

^^^ncKtes  of  a  partridge's  wing;  and  was  reduced 

'-'fm  *yes'  and  '  no'  in  the  battery  of  a  damson 

*^<«6  If  any  one  accosts  me,  my  brain  lumbers  up 

^•irOy  in  reply;  if  I  attempt  a  pun,  'tis  nothing  but 

'  iatk  in  the  pan;  and,  while  the  piece  hangs  fire,  my 

^KEtioaer  turns  to  his  neighbour,  a^d,  in  a  whisper, 

^  Um  who  that  silent  gentleman  is.    Then,  aa  I 

*ipmywine,  and  hear  politician-tinkers  boasting  of 

^ir  power  to  mend  the  old  state-kettle — ^young  men 

I'^^potiiiently  flippant,  old  men  lug^ibriously  dull — ^I 

tMiik,  ahame  be  to  me!  of  nothing  but  sleep.   Yes,  I 

^U  also  of  roses,  and  waterfalls,  and  little  birds 

'^zing  their  madrigals,   and   fountain-heads,  and 

p:^>^  groves,  and  a  soft  couch  in  the  meadow- 

?^j  if  it  be*  summer,  or  of  a  loving  lounge  on  my 

<i^  sofa  before  a  clear  winter  fire.    By-and-by,  these 

tfter-dinner  voices  come  fo  me  as  from  a  distance. 

Hyinind  enters  the  vestibule  of  sleep,  and  catches 

°b1j  the  far-off  echoes  of  a  prosaic  world.     Then  I 

^e  odd  blunder^  in  connecting  the  dim  sounds 

vhicli  reach  me.    A  sober  piece  of  philosophy  ends 

^7  declaring  that  Miss has  fine  legs,  and  I  catch 

>  line  of  poetry  industriously  proving  the  advantage 
ci  sewage  water  aa  manure.  Somehow  or  other,  the 
'IQestion  of  who  did  what?  and  what  somebody  else 
iiH,  min^  itself  with  the  constitution  of  the  sun 
nkd  tike  kst  news  from  America.  Words,  too,  cease 
^'  W  signs  of  thought,  or  shape  themselves  into  pre- 
t»steroiu  meaoinga.  Napoleon  III.  last  week  knodced 
^  Otho,  King  of  Greece,  in  the  Strand;  and  the 
^^of  Waka,  tbree  days  back,  pitched  Abe  Lin- 
«o  mto  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  where  he  began  to 
^^  of  the  Qercolanean  papyri,  and  asked  'after  his 
I-'*rCeet! 

Bat  it  it  i^ea  j  am  alone  in  my  own  chamber  that 
*  ■"*^  ninh  these  after-dinner  reveries.    Power- 


fully convinced  of  the  impotence  of  my  reasoning 
faculties,  I  yield  entirely  the  direction  of  my  thoughts 
to  the  random  guidance  of  fancy.  Patience  fails  me 
in  pursuing  an  idea  to  any  length,  and  I  am  conscious 
of  passing  from  one  state  of  dreamy  imagination  to 
another,  with  a  celerity  that  would  appear  ridiculous 
to  me  were  I  not  absolutely  incapable  of  being  sur- 
prised at  any  mental  inconsistency.  Sometimes  the 
hedge  which  separates  the  two  strips  of  Fairyland  is 
«a  short  doze,  a  true  sip  of  Lethe;  or,  it  may  be,  a  noise 
in  the  street  hr  a  knock  at  the  door.  Sleep,  however, 
at  such  an  hour  is  an  inconstant  mistress,  anon  kissing 
your  eyes  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  declared  affection,  anon 
coyly  retreating  from  your  embrace;  now  summoning 
the  sad  dirges  of  the  wind  to  lull  you  into  the  pre- 
paratory hush  of  supine  slumbers;  now  in  an  instant 
forsaking  you,  causing  you  to  start  up,  take  an  idle 
glance  at  your  book  or  newspaper,  and  straightway 
subside  into  your  former  dreaminess. 

But  in  such  an  hour,  so  unthoughtfuUy  languid,  so 
melancholy  sweet,  have  I  pressed  the  remembrance 
of  years  into  the  limits  of  a  fleeting  dream.  Then 
have  I  waved  back  the  shadows  of  the  too  busy  pre- 
sent, and  stood  face  to  face  with  my  other  self — ^the 
self  of  the  past,  the  vaguedreamerof  thoseheathy  wilds, 
or  cleaving  the  blue  lake  waters,  or  rambling  with 
thee,  O  Col,  thou  brave  and  kindly  heart,  together 
frightening  the  green  gods  of  those  antique  'woods  by 
wild  laughter  shouts  at  our  impossible  German.  Ah 
me !  what  blissful  memories  rise  up  and  do  obeisance 
in  the  charmed  circle  of  youth!  Love  was  not  all 
madness  or  delirious  transjiort  of  the  senses,  fair 

,  when  in  those  wild  tangled  woodlands  thine 

eyes  of  clearest  azure,  launched  with  every  glance 
an  argosy  of  hope  upon  my  sea  of  life;  thy  sighs,  the 
windU  which  filled  tJie  sails;  thy  eloquent  blushes  the 
sunbeams  striking  a  radiant  furrow  to  that  fair  haven 
— thy  sweet  self!  Shipwrecked  I  remain;  and  the 
dust  of  years  hath  passed  over  thy  head,  soiled  the 
amarantiiine  locks  of  youth,  and  buried  thy  beauty 
in  the  tomb  of  one  short  memory.  Well,  perchance 
it  is  better  thus,  that  we  may  learn  to  discover  in  our 
dearest  thoughts,  in  all  enchantment  of  our  feelings, 
the  winding-sheet  and  epitaph  of  their  death.  The 
fiat  of  their  decay  is  but  a  seal  to  the  charter  of  their 
more  glorious  resurrection. 

And  now,  sigh  softly,  ye  summer  breezes!  and 
sing  your  faint  melodies,  ye  mystic  horns!  For  I 
am  wrapt  into  unreal  remembrances,  the  trance  of 
unearthly  memories,  the  dreams  of  some  mysterious 
past.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  believe  with 
Plato  in  its  pre-existence.  Else,  why  these  recol- 
lections of  a  life  of  Which  this  seems  but  an  after- 
birth? For  meihinks,  at  some  vast  interval  from  this 
unsatisfying  consciousness  of  things,  I  have  lain  upon 
the  slopes  of  wondrous  hills,  turreted  by  flames  of 
sapphire  and  of  gold.  Sweet  voices  mi^gj^  round  me 
in  toe  liquid  music  of  immortal  song.  White  hands 
are  claspmg  mine,  soft  cheeks  offer  their  pure  roses 
to  my  lips,  and  I  feel  the  tide  of  a  celestial  life  pass- 
ing m>m  her  breast  into  a  heart  that  cannot  contain 
the  precious  flood;  but  feels  already,  oh!  how  sadly, 
the  barren  sands  of  mortality  rising  above  its  melan- 
choly ebb.    So  passes  that  dream  away. 
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Sometimes  I  can  only  remomber  myself  as  a  little 
child,  running  alone  down  a  leafy  lane.  I'come  to  a 
white  cottage,  cold  in  the  fiery  flashes  of  hot  noon. 
But  who  st^ds  now  at  the  gate?  what  little  hands 
are  linked  around  my  neck?  whose  the  soft  kisses 
showered  upon  my  lips  and  cheeks?  I  see  a  face 
these  mortu  eyes  have  never  seen — I  hear  a  voice 
these  ears  have  never  heard  in  Time;  a  graceful 
shadow  runs  in  my  path,  or  chases  with  me  the 
undisappdintin^  bubbles  of  the  fairy  hour.  At  last 
we  stand  together  at  the  western  gate,  mournfully, 
looking  on  the  falling  day.    I  feel  hor  sorrowful  face 

Ereasea  close  to  mine-grange  antenatal  tears  fall 
:om  my  eyes.  The  sun  that  is  setting  before  us  calls 
me  to  follow  over  those  blue  horizons  into  other  lands. 
But  she  is  left  behind.  Does  she  think  of  her  immortal 
playmate  now — ^bond-sLive  of  Time  and  Sense? 
.  1  am  willing  to  account  for  some  of  these  fancies 
by  supposing  them  to  be  chance  recollections  of  books 
read  to  be  forgotten.  It  may  be  by  the  help  of  my 
own  imagination  I  prolong  the  delusions.  Yet  what* 
soever  tney  be,  I  would  not  exchange  them  for  all 
the  prosaic  grandeurs  of  kings  and  pnnces.  They  are 
my  Urra  incognita  whereon  1  rule  sole  lord — ^my  for- . 
tunate  isles  whose  seas  are  ever  mild,  whose  skies 
are  ever  .blue.  They  are  centre^  of  deep  quiet  in  the 
vest  Bermoothes  of  this  world — ^the  true  succedaneum 
of  life's  toothache — the  elixir  of  youth's  decrepitude 
— ^the  shadowy  sunshine  of  a  departing  dav. 

Let  ill-natured  people  sneer,  and  call  them  the 
freaks  of  an  idle  fancy  when  reason  sleeps;  the  giddy 
frolics  of  children  in  an  empty  house.  I  am  too  happy 
to  care;  for  these  my  dreams — ^if  dreams  they  be — 
are  swU  friends  a^d  faii^  playmates  with  other 
beauteous  children  of  the  mind;  and,  as  I  wave  my 
ideal  wand,  I  sec,  through  half -shut  eyes,  the  land- 
scape of  a  fairy  world;  a  lovely  maiden  lyin^  by  a 
singinff  stream';  a  meadow  sloping  downwanu  to  a 
lake;  forest  ground  cross-barred  b^  magic  moonlight; 
a  silver  swan  reposing  on  its  silent  image  in  the 
wave;  a  city  in  the  clouds;  the  wet  feet  of  the  pil- 
gi'im;  and  the  glimmering  gates  of  pearl  beyond. 
Still  rides  the  brave  knight  with  his  visor  up;  still 
heavenly  Una  leads  her  milk-white  lamb;  still  shines 
the  treaclierons  heaven  of   Armida's   smiles;   still 

dance 

'£h,  eh!  What!  Bhoda?  Coffee?  Yes,  you  may 
bring  me  a  cup.*  '   /  A.  S. 


POPULAR  SONGS  OP  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

No.  VL 

Thbbx  is  another  song  of  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  which 
may  be  colled  *  Cruachan  a  Cheathaich;  or  The  Braca  of 
the  Mist.'  It  b  in  print,  and  well  known.  Bat  I  translate 
from  a  copy  taken  down  from  the  singing  of  an  Islayman, 
who  is  a  smith,  and  well,  acquainted  with  the  traditional 
poetry  and  legends  of  the  Ilighlands.  .Neither  thjsman 
nor  the  transcriber  knew  tbat  the  song  had  ever  been 
published.  Each  thought  he  "was  doing  his  best  to  save 
an  ancient  fragment  that  was  just  about  to  perish.  This 
again  serves  to  ihoir  the  care  with  which  Tradition  watcbea 
over  the  few  prised  treasures  which  the  tyrant  Time  leave's 
with  it.  The  ballad  is  suz£g  to  a  wild  and  melancholy 
pibroch  tunc,  to  which  the  translation  has  been  adapted. 
The  story  connected  with  it  is  interesting.  In  the  last 
line  of  the  poem  the  singer  speaks  of  her  father,  but  thti 
tradition  says  it  was  her  husband  and  two  sons,  whem  she 
bad  oonoealed  in  her  house  when  some  of  the  bitter  ene- 
mies  of  the  MaeGregors  were  oheerved  approaching.  They 
were  already  dose  at  hand.  There  was  no  time  for  escape. 


The  woman  concealeddier  fHonds  in  a  bed,  and  then  sit- 
ting down  at.  the  fire  or  at  the  door  proceeded  to  nng  this 
song.  She  represents  herself  waiting  in  solitude  for  her 
persecuted  kindred;  and  saying,  smoe  they  had  not  then 
retufned,  they  must  either  yet  be  at  Loeh-fyne-Hu  when 
she  last  heard  pf  them— or  far  away  in  the  glens  of  Um 
Mist,  hunting  and'  fishing;  and  consequently,  as  it  vai 
now  so  late,  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  a  poor  hat,  whcro 
she  had  left  some  tokens  of  her  presence,  and  it  is  to  be 
inferred  some  rude  preparations  for  their  lecepiion.  She 
then  concludes,  praying  for  their  safety,  and  espitTssing 
her  own  sadness  on  account  of  their  many  dangers,  some 
of  which  she  enumerates  with  the  minuteness  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  In  sneh  circumstances,  that  prayer  aost 
have  come  emphatically  from  the  singer*s  heart.  It  vas 
answered  to  her  wish  on  that  occasion  at  least 

The.  people  outside  listened  as  the  woman  sang,  aixl, 
believing  what  ihe  said,  passed  on  without  disturbing  her. 
A  veiy  good  subject  surely  for  a  picture  this  woman  ironld 
make,  singing  so  at  her  fireside,  in  the  hearing  of  ha 
friends  and  her  enemies ^-her  hearths  most  precious  wiahsi 
depending  on  the  effect  produced  by  her  ballad. 

The  song  represents  her  sitting  on  the  highway~htf 
most  cruel  foes  not  unobserved,  though  unnoticed  by  her; 
her  dearest  friends  in  the  power  of  those  foes  if  they  on^j 
knew  it;  and  she— with  the  twilight,  and  the  dim,  nbtj 
moan  tains  looking  down  on  her— their  deliverer,  if  she 
could  sing  her  lyric  in  the  right  character  to  the  eod. 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  song  or  ballad  been  eoBiposed  or 
chanted  in  oixoumstanoeB  of  such  intense  excitement. 

THE  BSA£S  OF  THE  CEATHACH. 

I  sit  here  alone,  by  the  plain  of  the  highway. 
For  my  poor  hunted  kin;  watching  mist,  watching  by-way. 
Tve  yet  got  no  sign  that  they're  near  to  my  ^welling; 
At  Loch-Fyne  they  werb  last  seen— ^if  true  be  that  tellini^- 
Drinking  wine  with  the  nobles,  the  street  proudly  stepping 
With  Gregor  dg  Rua— that  hard  hand  behind  weapon— 
And  Gregor  Mor  Matmach,  my  household  commanding. 
Son  of  him  of  Strath  Startail,  round  whose  hearth,  often  stsru' 

ing, 
Tve  heard  the  bards  harping,  and  oft  seen  them  playing 
With  the  dice,  and  with  chess,  and  the  fiddle's  mirth  swarin.^ 

In  the  Glen  of  the  Hiat  is  the  stag  from  you  flying? 
On  the  moor  are  you  leaving  the  bonny  bird  lying? 
For  the  raven  a  prey  do  her  bloody  plumes  quiver? 
Or  draw  yon  its  dark  blue  flock  ttom  the  bonds  of  the  river  I 

You  must  pass  this  Ion«^  night  in  a  hut  low  and  narrow, 
Where  the  dagger  I  left,  and  the  belt  and  the  arrow; 
May  the  King  of  the  Universe  save  you  for  ever 
From  the  flash  and  the  bullet  and  store  of  the  quiver; 
From  the  keen-pointed  knife,  with  the  life-blood  oft  streaiolEr. 
From  the  edge  of  the  sharp  claymore,  terribly  gleaming. 

In  Braigh  BhaiUie,  on  Sunday,  they  won  without  flghtins. 
But  since  then  no  smile  my  sad  face  has  been  lighUng; 
Small  wonder  I  say  so— greater  shame  'twould  be  father 
Hot  to  aBj  so  with  grief  when  they  call  thee  my  father. 

From  internal  evidence,  this  song  may  be  pronounced  si 
least  two  hnndred  yean  old.  It  forms  a  fit  companion  for 
'  ItfaoGregor  o*  Buara,*  belonging  to  the  same  clan  aad 
tho  same  era,  and  having  been  produced  under  somewhat 
similat  circumstances.  The  nos:t  are  a  good  deal  mutt 
modern. 

Laments  or  elegies  arc  called  in  Gaelic '  Marbh  Bancs, 
of  •  Death  Songs.'  The  proportion  which  these  elegia 
bear  to  the  other  kinds  of  Highland  poetry  is  inunen«c. 
The  time  has  been  when  perhaps  every  man  had  hia 
coronach  or  lament  sung  over  him.  No  man  of  note  o>uIa 
die  without  several  bards  singing  at  least  one  tnncfQi 
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tmin,  expranva  of  the  wnowB  of  the  liTicj^  and  celebrat- 
ing the  virtuei  of  the  dead.  Even  yet,  Marbh  Banns  are 
•vdudouIt  composed,  and  not  nnfreqnently  published. 
MiDj  of  these  nsed  to  be  the  not  improper  channels  by 
rbicbs  real,  meltings  noble j  and  becoming  sorrow  passed 
i:m  mind  to  mind.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  still  be 
SA  But  many  would  probably  originate  in  the  feeling 
of  tbeir  being  creditable  or  profitable  excrdsee  of  the 
pcetie  faculty.  Some  of  them  are  prodigiously  long.  Of 
alj  these  it  may  with  considerable  safety  be  averred  that 
:otoiie  of  them  is  good.  Those  which  are  likest  to  the 
[opoltf  nogs— like  *  MacGregor  o'  Bmra '  and  '  Connal/ 
altady  translated,  and  which  seem  not  to  have  been 
cflxpoiod  by  the  regnlar  baMa  at  all,  bnt  to  havQ  been 
\h  cmtbnrBt  of  irrepressiblo  and  nnaff eoted  feeling— are 
csa  the  best.  They  are  not,  however,  tho  commonest* 
Tjt  Qsosl  style  is  more  like  the  following,  which  is  the 
[TodoctioQ  of  Robert  Mackay  —  generally  called  Bobb 
l>jGn,  from  the  oolonr  of  his  hair,  which  was  brown.  He 
^  the  snthor  of  a  vast  number  of  elegies,  satires,  and 
Ktp.  This  Ifarbh  Bann  has  been  made  choice  of  partly 
•i^aceouit  of  its  shortness.  It  forms  one  of  two  opmpotod 
tr  the  same  bard  for  Mr.  Murdoch  Mac  Donald,  a  minister 
sb  Tu  in  Darinis  in  tho  land  of  Maokay:  — 

Dnsry  and  dreary— oh,  dreary  am  II 
So  dreary  and  lone  at  the  head  of  the  year; 

f-aee  Mardoch  has  left  me  I  grieve,  and  ask  why 
^'u  he  not  left  for  an  age  or  two  here  7 

ukatt  of  reason— mouth  that  oonld  good  things  say  I 
0  visest  head,  in  pious  knowledge  taught  I 
Oetm  hand,  and  open  in  the  time  to  pay  I 

0  face  above  the  board,  with  bojinty  ever  fraught! 

r&ef  faded— these  faded  when  Death  vanquish'd  thee— 
This  year  takes  the  glory  of  wisdom  away; 

^Qv  the  boors,  vmrestrain'd,  without  fear  wander  free, 
God  gives  them  so  looie  a  rein  slnoe  that  dcdef  ul  day. 

Fcr  me,  I  am  lone  as  a  desert  is  lone; 

1  (eel  without  use,  and  I  laugh  now  no  mors. 

Hov  can  I  chant,  or  sing,  or  speak  In  cheerful  tone, 
When  thou  canst  never  hear  again  my  mirth  or  lore! 

•Uu  for  thy  household— thy  children  berefti 
Ahu  for  the  todea  thou  conldst  sing  with  such  glee! 

Aias  for  myself,  with  this  empty  praise  leftl 
Alu  for  the  sod  that  now  rests  upon  thee! 

^7  th^  an  who  wept  when  thou  wert  dead,  ^ 

Bat  in  a  month  their  weaiy  gritf  went  by; 
Mj  grief  at  least  has  not  so  quickly  fled— 

At  the  head  of  the  year,  oh  dreary  am  II 

i^bb  Doon  was  bom  in  Sutherlandshire  in  the  year 
1:11,  and  died  in  ITSi-hia  life  being  thus  divided  into 
^0  equal  portions  by  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
'  --re  IB  little  or  nothing  in  his  works,  however,  to  remind 
*-« '  f  the  romanoe  of  that  period.  The  spirit  of  chivalrous 
'^'>otion,  the  generous  ardour,  the  enterprising  valour  and 
((^etfnhies  of  the  selfish  interest  of  the  moment,  which 
ccr^inly  belonged  in  a  very  striking  degree  to  the  High- 
luids  at  that  time,  seem  to  have  passed  beside  or  above 
^h  Doon.  Ha  was  lees  distinguished  for  the  high  ima- 
^^tivs  effect  of  deep  sentiment,  acting  on  a  naturally 
Ke  iatellect,  than  for  the  clearness  of  his  perceptions  and 
^  pointed  Tjgoor  of  his  thought  and  expression. 

Ihe  following  pithy  satire,  with  its  peculiar  form  and 
>«a  though  covert  mockery,  is  certainly  philosophic  and 
«^PDal  eoMght  liat  not  what  we  should  moat  readily 
*>P^  tooomA  from  a  Gaelic  baid  immediately  after  the 
Tjtt  of  Chadea.  It  is  entiUed, '  The  Greedy  Man  and  the 
*«dd  ecapbiniig  against  one  another.'  The  Greedy 
Copies  the (IUogQe^- 


'  Gmd^Qg  art  thou,  O  World  I  and  always  art  so; 
Farting  with  those  who  have  no  wish  to  pa;t  so. 
The  man  whose  greedy  passions  tie  a  string  to  thee. 
Falls  on  his  back  with  nothing  when  he  pulls  it  frco.' 

*  Tis  you,  ye  flcldemen  I  who  always  start  bo. 
Ill  do  ye  keep  by  me  who  would  not  part  bo. 
My  sod  supports  yqu  underneath,  as  you  see; 
But  away  you  flit  at  once— and  well  nmy  you  bol* 

'  Oh,  if  thou  wouldflt  keep  me,  Td  be  thine  indeed! 
Since  beneath  the  sun  lies  all  tho  good  I  heed. 
How  cans^  thou  let  me  go,  perhaps  to  endless  pain. 
When  of  heaven  than  of  thee  I  am  far  less  fain}' 

'  Nay;  but  thou  Bhouldsl  set  thy  wishes  much  more  truly 
Where  lasting  pleasure  In  return  comes  duly. 
Although  the  boor  I  nourish  for  a  season, 
To  keep  him  longTve  neither  might  nor  reason.'* 

There  were  a  great  many  songs  composed  by  Eobb 
Donn.  Some  of  these  are  not  considered  of  a  very  high 
quality,  and  some  of  them  are  not  of  a  very  pure  character. 
One  which  took  its  liso  on  the  poet's  being  forsaken  by 
his  sweetheart  is  the  best  of  the  number.  Bobb  Donn 
was  at  one  time  a  drover.  Following  his  vocation,  he  was 
absent  on  a  certain  occasion  for  more  than  a  year  from  his 
native  district;  on  his  rctqrn  ho  found  his  sweetheart 
engaged  to  a  fair-haired  Lowland  carpenter.  The  song 
b  descriptive  of  his  feelings  on  making  this  melancholv 
discovery.  But  Bobb  Donn  must  have  been  a  man  of  a 
buoyant  temperament,  for  he  tells  his  grief  with  unmi.s> 
takable  smartness  as  well  as  feeling.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  musio  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  song.  Its  title  is 

THE  SHIELING  SONG. 

Ob,  sad  Is  the  shieling, 
And  gone  are  its  Joys  I 
All  harsh  and  unfeeling 
To  me  now  its  noise, 
Biace  Anna— who  warbled 
As  sweet  as  the  merle— 
Forsook  me — my  honey-mouth'd. 
Merry-Upp'd  girll 
Heich,  how  I  sigh; 
While  the  hour 
Laxily,  lonelily, 
Badly,  goes  by! 

I<a8t  week,  as  I  wandered 
Up  past  the  old  trees, 
I  moum'd,  while  I  pondei'd. 

What  changes  one  sees! 
Jtut  then  the  fair  stranger 

Walk'd  by  with  my  dear«- 
Dreaming,  tinthlnking, 
Td  wandered  too  near, 

TiU  '  Heich'  then  I  cried,— 

When  I  saw 
The  girl,  with  her  lover,  draw 
Close  to  my  sid»* 

'Anna,  the  yeUow-half d. 

Dost  thou  not  see 
Bow  thy  love  unlmpalx'd 

Wearfcthme? 
'Twas  as  strong  In  my  absence. 
When  banished  from  thee— 
As  heart-stirring,  powerful. 
Deep  as  you  see— 

Heich!  it  is  now,  f 

At  this  time, 
When  up  like  a  leafjr  bough, 
High  doth  it  climb.' 

Then,  haughtily  ^peaking, 

'She  airily  said, 
"Tis  In  vain  for  you  seeking 
To  hold  up  your  head. 
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Then  weie  lis  wooers  sought  me 

While  yon  aUy'd  awaj; 
And  the  absentee  surely 
'  Deserved  less  than  thej. 

Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I 
Are  yon  HIT 
Bnt  if  LoTO  seeks  to  Idll  yon— bah  I 
Small  U  his  sklU!* 

Ach !  ach  I    Now  Fm  trying 

My  loss  to  forget — 
Hl^th  sorrow  and  sighing 

With  anger  and  fret. 
Bnt  still  that  sweet  ixnage 

Steals  oTer  my  heart; 
And  still  I  deem  f ondlj 
Hope  need  not  depart 
Heich !  and  I  sa|r 

That  onr  love, 
Ilrm  as  a  tower  gray, 
Kong^t  can  remoTO. 

So  Fancy  beguiles  me. 
Fair  Anna  MacNee  I 
But  the  carpenter  wiles  thee^ 

False  speaker  I  from  me. 
Yet  from  Love's  lint  aifeetlon 
'  I  never  get  free; 

But  the  dear  known  direction 
My  thoughts  ewr  flee 

Belch  I  when  we  stray'd 

Far  away. 
Where  soft  shone  the  summer  day 
Through  the  groen  shade. 
The  airj,  haughty,  heartless  coquette  of  thii  little  bal- 
lad is  sketched  with  considerable  spirit. 

'  Ba!  ha!  ha!  are  you  ill?'  is  a  touch  of  Nature.  One 
s^es  the  poor  disconsolate  bard  standing  bewildered  before 
her  without  a  word  in  his  head— so  utterly  cast  down  is  he 
at  the  ill-plaoed  mirth  and  cruel  triumph  of  his  worthless 
fair-haired  beauty.  He  haa  contrived,  however,  to  make 
the  lady  show  a  little  pique  too-^'  If  Love  seeks  to  kill  you 
—bah!  small  is  his  skill !' — as  if  to  console  himaelf  with  the 
idea  that  his  old  favourite  was  not  so  utterly  destitute  of 
feeling,  nor  her  old  love  after  §11  ao  easily  oast  dff  without 
living  a  trace  behind. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  unsatisfactory  to  know  that 
'  Anna,  the  yellow>hair'd,'  met  with  some  little  bit  of  a 
disappointment  herself  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  her  vaunted 
powers  of  attracting  six  lovers  around  her  in  one  year. 
There  is  another  lady  mentioned  in  the  original  whose 
name  was  Jsabel;  bnt  aa  she  makes  her  appearance  only 
in  one  line,  aud  as  her  business  even  there  seems  to  have 
been  merely  that  of  8t.  Peter  in  Master  Stephen's  verse,* 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  her  altogether. 
There  is  another  well-known  Highland  song  by  a  for- 

*  5(«pA<n— 'Slid!  I  have  lost  my  purse,  I  think. 
E.  ITtunoeU— Kay,  do  not  weep  the  loss.    Hang  it!  let  it  go. 
5tepA«n— Oh  I  it's  here  I    No:  an'  it  had  been  lost,  I  had  not 
cared,  bnt  for  a  Jet  ring  Mistress  Mary  sent  me. 
E,  KnmoM—A  Jet  ring!    Oh,  the  poesie!  the  poeslsl 
Stephen^nat  V  faith. 

Though  ftooy  sleep. 
My  love  is  de^p. 
Meaning  that,  though  I  did  not  fancy  her,  she  loved  me  dearly. 
E.  fnmoell— Most  excellent  I 

5(«pft«a— And  then  I  sent  her  another;  and  My  poesie  was« 
The  deeper  the  sweeter; 
m  be  Judged  by  St  Peter. 
E.  Kncwell—Kow  hy  St  Peter  f  I  do  not  conceive  that 
Stej^ienr—MMnj,  St.  Peter  to  make  up  the  metre. 
£.'£noioeU— Well,  there  the  Saint  was  your  good  patron— he 
helped  yon  at  your  need.    Thank  him — thank  him— JPoery 
Man  in  Mi  Humour;  Act  iL  scene  2. 


saken  lover,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  preceding 
one.  though  it  deals  with  its  subject  in  a  very  different 
style.  Tliis  is  an  Islay  song,  and  caUed  *Oeh!  mar  thaXL' 
I  give  it  verse  for  verse  with  the  original,  and  in  its.nthei 
peculiar  metre,  dxactly  as  it  was  sung  to  me  by  a  Isdy 
well  acquainted  with,  and  much  interested  in,  Uigblan^l 
popular  poetry.    It  must  be  noted  that  words  of  two  i)l 
lables  are  in  Qaelio  invariably  accented  on  the  fint;  the 
second  syllable  becoming  frequently  Uttle  more  than  a 
mere  breathing.    There  are  also  far  fewer  monosyUablea 
in  Gaelic  than  in  English.    Thia^will  serve  to  aoooont  fw 
GaeUo  verses  ending  as  they  so  often  do— not  with  a  long 
eyllable  as  in  English,  but  with  a  woxd  of  a  long  and  dioit 
syllable,  as  in  this  song— what  the  andents  called  a  trochee. 
It  is  very  diiBcult  to  give*  verses  constructed  on  thh 
principle  a  metrical  sound  in  English  at  all;  but,  to  adapt 
words  to  a  great  number  of  the  Highland  melodies,  sacbs 
form  is  absolutely  necessary.    Every  one  who  has  heard 
Gaelic  songs  sung  by  those  who  give  them  the  raciest  in* 
tonation,  must  have  observed  how  prone  they  were  to 
dwell  on  the  second  last  syllable  of  each  line,  and  drop 
the  last  almost  inaudibly.    That  is  the  right  style  for 
singiog'Och!  marthaMi'— theairof  whichisveiypreit)! 

OCHIMABTHA  ML* 

OchI  mar  tha  mil  here  so  lonely. 
Despair  has  seised  me,  and  keeps  his  hold. 

Oh  were  I  near  thee,  ia  Islay,  only 
Before  thou'st  taken  that  man  for  gold  1 

This  doleful  morning,  how  sad  my  waking  I 
My  eyes  with  tear-drops  fast  running  over, 

For  old  love  leaving  and  old  vows  breaking— 
Thy  banns  are  call'd  with  that  other  lover. 

When  sleq|»ing  sweetly  the  rest  are  lying, 
Wild  dreams  of  anguish  my  mind  is  weaving. 

Tm  like  the  swan  that  drops  wounded— dying; 
My  love  exhausts  me  with  bitter  grieving. 

Alas!  thy  kind  eye,  so  brightly  shining: 
niy  neck  so  comely,  like  cannach  blowing; 

Those  ebon  eyebrows  thy  forehead  lining; 
Thy  cheek  Uke  berries  on  rowans  glowing. 

Though  all  earth's  maidens  my  heart  were  seeking, 
m  love  no  more  from  this  doleful  morning, 

Thou  spirit-thrillingl  thou  sweetly-speaking! 
Since  thou  hast  left  me,  and  without  wamiag- 

Since  thou  hast  left  me,  and  without  waning, 

Alasl  and  taken  a  man  for  gold! 
Had  I  been  by  thee,  false  wisdom  scorning. 

Thyself,  my  dear  onel  thou  hadst  not  sold. 

Thy  love  could  raiseone  from  wasting  fever. 
And  iUl  my  pulses  with  health  abounding— 

like  the  strong  salmon  that  leaves  Che  river. 
And  leaps  rejoicing  where  waves  are  sounding. 

Oeh!  mar  tha  mil  here  so  lonely 
Despair  has  caught  me,  and  keeps  his  hold. 

Oh  were  I  near  thee,  in  Islay,  only 
Before  thou'st  taken  that  man  for  gold! 

Tbomab  Pattison. 

*  The  th  being  sflent  in  GacUo,  and  the  isounded  as  in  «£ 
other  languages  except  English,  these  words  are  prononnod 
'  ha  mel'  TUs  is  an  exclamation  of  grie^  and  means  litenllj 
'  Oehl  how  am  11*  or,  rendered  more  freely,  'Alasl  what  a  buU 
amlinl* 


V  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Authon.  CSob- 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Editor  wHl  leoeive  atteatJon; 
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SLIGHTLY  MISTAKEN. 
Chapter  I. 

Nine  o'clock  p.iiL  struck,  and  I  jumped  off  my  stool  in  the 
office  of  the  respectable  Messrs.  Jeremy  and  Diddler,  Writers 
to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh.  I  was  glad  the  hour  for  closing 
had  come.  I  was  tired  with  the  day*s  work;  my  wrist  was 
aching  with  long -continued  writing;  horrid  legal  words — 
*  said/  *  foresaid,'  *  these  presents' — were  chasing  one  another 
through  my  wearied  brain;  and  I  was  longing  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  One  month 
of  *  Auld  Reekie'  had  not  made  me  forget  the  breezy  slopes 

of shire,  nor  accustomed  me  to  the  confinement  of  a  town 

Kfe.  On  this  night  in  particular,  I  felt  more  than  usually 
disgusted  with  the  prosaic  and  monotonous  task  of  copying 
law  papers — always  so  distasteful  to  one  of  my  temperament. 
For  be  it  known,  at  that  time  I  was,  or  fancied  myself  to  be, 
a  poet.  I  read  Tennyson  and  Byron;  I  had  a  great  disrelish 
for  the  practical;  I  had  fallen  in  love  over  and  over  again; 
I  had  even  written  verses  which  had  appeared  in  a  local 
paper;  and  if  all  these  things  do  not  constitute  a  poet,  I  am 
very  much  mistaken. 

To  resume: — As  nine  o'clock  struck,  I  jumped  off  my  stool, 
locked  up  my  desk,  and  with  a  'good  night'  to  my  fellow- 
clerks  (a  sadly  unpoetical  set  they  were),  sallied  out  into 
the  cool  refreshing  night  air.  I  walked  out  by  the  west  end 
of  the  town;  and  the  fineness  of  the  evening  tempted  me  to 
go  farther  than  I  had  at  first  intended;  for,  on  looking  at  my 
watch,  as  I  turned  into  Moray-place  on  my  way  home  to  my 
lodgings,  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  was  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock.  My  watch  deserves  more  than  a  passing  mention, 
as  it  plays  no  unimportant  part  in  my  story.  It  was  a  solid, 
substantial  gold  watch,  of  the  size  that  watches  were  in  the 
good  old  times  and  clocks  are  now-a-days.  It  had  been  given 
to  me  by  an  aged  aunt  when  I  left  home,  and  many  had  been 
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the  Weighty  words  with  which  she  had  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  mf  ycrathful  mind  a  due  sentie  of  the 
responsibility  connected  With  the  custody  of  so  pre- 
cious an  heirloom4  Modesty  forbids  me  to  say  more 
than  that,  as  yet,  I  had  been  very  faithful  to  the 
trust  tepoMd  in  me« 

I  returned  my  watch  to  my  pocket,  and  after  a 
momentary  glance  at  the  fine  appearance  the  Square 
presented — illumined  as  it  was  by  the  brilliant  light 
of  a  clear,  full  moon — ^was  passing  on,  when  I  was 
suddenly  startled  by  hearing  a  slight  scream.  I  turned 
round  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
and,  by  help  of  the  moonlight,  saw,  at  a  short  distance 
l>ehind  me,  a  young  lady  struggling  to  ^e  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  a  man  who  had  hold  of  her  by  the 
arm. '  There  was  no  other  living  creature  but  myself 
near  them,  and  of  oqitrse  I  ru«hed  back  to  h^  assist- 
ance. The  fellow  did  not  wait  for  my  coming  up,  but 
on  hearing  my  footsteps  msLde  ofif  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  I  was  left  at  liberty  to  attend'to  the  object  of  his 
attack.^  I  went  forward  to  her  and  politely  expressed 
a  hope  that  she  had  not  been  hurt.  The  tone  of  her 
voice,  as  she  assured  me  that  she  had  escaped 'unin- 
jured, and  thanked  me  for  my  opportune  arrival,  sent 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  throu^  me;  it  was  silvery  and 
musical  to  a  degree — its  -  oweet  notes  would  have 
charmed  the  mighty  bard  who  thought  a  gentle  voice 
an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  Her  eyes  were  turned 
downwards  when  she  began  to  speak,  for  she  was 
putting  to  rights  her  shawl,  which  had  become  dis- 
arranged in  the  slight  struggle;  but  as  she  finished, 
she  looked  up,  and — ^ye  scofiers  at  love  at  first  sight, 
be  as  derisive  as  you  please! — I  was  a  victim,  a  help- 
less victim,  bound  in  the  chains  of  Cupid's  forging. 

Header!  bear  with  me  for  a  little.  Picture  to  your- 
self the  scene  and  its  surroundings;  put  yourself  in 
my  place,  and  then  blame  me,  {/'you  can.  Imagine  a 
magnificent  moon  overhead — ^ite  soft  and  tender  light 
disclosing  to  your  gaase  a  sweet  young  face  flushed 
over  with  a  blush  of  mingled  confusion  and  gratitude, 
and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes — the  one  moment  looking 
timidly  into  yours,  the  next  cast  bashfully  upon  the 
ground!  Add  to  these  attractions  .the  suddenness  of 
the  apparition,  and  the  peculiar,  not  to  say  ronuintic, 
nature  of  the  meeting;  and,  male  reader  of  mine!  t 
ask  you,  could  you  have  resisted  the  combined  force 
of  all  these  charms?  If  you  say  you  could,  I  have 
done  with  you.  Like  the  Greek  philosopher  of  old, 
you  are  not  a  man,  but  a  stone.  I  could  not.  The 
lady  was  fairj  and,  by  ttie  *  weird  moonlight,'  doubt- 
less appeared  evdn  fairer  than  she  really  was.  I  was 
young,  soft-hearted,  tmsophisticated  —  and  I  suc- 
cumbed. From  the  fiiBt  i^ianoe  the  gave  me,  I  was 
in  love  with  her — ^I  waa  her  slaves  I  can  well  imagine 
now  how  stupid  I  must  have  appeared  to  her;  for  I 
was  startled,  dazzled  out  of  my  self -possession,  and 
thrown  into  a  state  of  nearly  passive  awkwardness, 
I,  who  could  have  thrown  myself  at  ^e  lady's  feet, 
and  in  dumb  show  declared  the  passion  that  had  so 
suddenly  sprung  up  within  me,  could  not  find,  as  I 
stood  upright  before  her,  wnrds  with  which  to  frame  I 


the  most  commonplace  observation— toVen  ths  iottaal 
Good  night,  I  shoold  have  said,  stttek  in  my  thmi  | 
The  only  distinct  feeling  of  wMeh  t  Wm  oo&aaiDUfl,  I 
beyond  a  cold  thrill  all  ovei*  m6|  Was  an  inuuie  wish 
for  some  enchanter*!  wand,  with  which  1  might  fix  I 
her  to  the  spot,  and;  unseen  by  her,  gite  for  «vsr  csa 
her  face.  Foolish,  foolish  II  Pardon  me,  resderl 
I  was  but  a  young  man,  and  not  very  long  from  th« ' 
coimtry.  I  was,  however,  soon  roused  from  my  in-  i 
action.  The  lady  bowed,  and  seemed  to  be  on  tk  j 
point  of  moving  away.  Was  thii  to  be  the  end  of  1\  i 
allT  Was  the  fair  apparition  to  depart  as  etrangel/l 
and  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come — ^the  memory  only  i 
of  its  beauty  abiding  with  me?  It  must  not  be.  A 
desperate  thought  seized  me,  and  I  gave  expreisioa 
to  it,  although  how  I  summoned  up  courage  to  do 
so  even  as  Well  as  I  did,  t  cannot  yet  understauL  1 
asked  '  If  t  might  be  allowed  to  see  her  home,  the 
hour  was  so  late.'  At  least  this  was  what  I  intended 
to  say,  but  I  am  afraid  t  made  a  sad  bungle  of  it 
The  words  I  stammered  out  must,  however,  have  bai 
some  coherency  in  thenii  tof  the  lady  understood 
their  meaning.  She  stood  stlU  again  for  a  minute; 
and  I  kne^  by  the  gentlo  tapping  of  her  foot  upon 
the  pavement  (oh!  how  each  little  pAt  went  througl) 
my  heart!)  that  she  was  considering  my  propceiiLi 
The  result  of  her  deliberation,  which  did  not  lost 
al)ove  a  few  seconds,  waA  favourable  to  me.  Sh'^i 
murmured  something  about  'the  hour  being  indeetj 
late,  and  that  she  accepted  my  ofiler,  and  •  .J 
The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  spoken  in  bo  low  a  i^ 
that  I  only  caught  the  words  '  stranger^  and  *  truKi 
Trust  me!  well  might  Bhe»  What  danger  wmdd 
not  have  run  for  her !  From  what  peril  would  I  no 
have  defended  her!  I  am  not  a  HnmuleB  by  natnn 
but  I  am  confident  that  at  that  moment  I  could  hst 
scattered  a  whole  host  ot  ruffians,  for  I  felt  my  an 
nerved  with  the  strength  of  a  Sir  Qalaliad.  My  s^ 
possession  did  not  increase  in  ihe  sa^e  prDportinn 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  success  which  bad  attaodM 
my  proposition  was  rather  unexpected*  I  manog«4 
however,  to  mutter  a  few  words  about  proving  mysd 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  me,  and,  withol 
more  ado,  we  sallied  out  of  the  Square  together.  A 
we  walked  on,  I  got  rid,  partly  at  least,  of  n^ 
embarrassment;  although,  for  some  little  time, 
could  hardly  shake  ofif  the  impression  tbat  the  who! 
affair  was  but  some  pleasant  dream.  I  waa  brou^ 
to  myself  by  the  sweet  voice  of  '  the  fair  unknown 
calling  my  attention  to  the  route  it  would  be  nece 
sary  to  take.  I  had  not  yet  bestowed  a  thought  ( 
anything  so  prosaiD.  Why  could  we  not  Joat  w^^ 
on  wherever  fancy  led  us !  She  informed  mo  that  sli 
lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  where  we  the 
were— at  the  very  other  side  of  the  town  indeed— i 
a  street  in  Lauriston^  *Too  ^  out  <tf  my  road?  ol 
certainly  not  I '  I  spoke  in  answer  to  a  doubt  the  M 
had  expressed;  and  I  thought  of  adding  t^t  I  wonl 
go  with  pleasure  to  the  world's  end  with  her,  but 
contented  myself  with  a  hm  Vehement  protest  A 
the  same  time,  I  had  to  opnleai  that  I  was  a  ooa 
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^tiye  stranger  to  Edinbuigfa,  and  therefore  totally 

Qsaqnaittted  with  the  locality  named.     My  com- 

curAtzi,  however^  knew  the  road,  and  that  was  enbugh 

!')r  De.   I  sarrendered  myself  to  her  gai^puic& 

Wc  walked  on  in  the  proper  direction,  and  arrived 

siidy  at  Princes-street.  A  slight  interruption  occurred 

L.rc  Two  or  three  students,  possessed  of  that  sense 

■'.  hnmoui  common  to  the  tribe,  had  been  amusing 

'..laaselves  by  thrashing  an  unfortunate  policeman, 

ui  the  resnlt  was  a  regular  riot.     The  street  was 

'ia%t  blocked  np  by  a  restless  crowd;  and,  as  we 

"^3%  both  very  much  jostled  in  ^e  crush,  and,  in- 

-i'xil  almost  separated,  I  offered  the  young  lady  my 

^no.  I  thought  the  urgency  of  the  moment  warranted 

u  Id  dmg  so;  and  I  suppose  my  companion  thought 

"  •  t(»j,  lor  she  very  readily  passed  her  arm  through 

oiLe,  and,  eren  when  we  had  fairly  got  out  of  the 

p^s  did  not  withdraw  it.    It  only  needed  this  to 

^plete  my  happiness.    I  felt  as  if  I  trode  upon  air, 

a  li  I  could  have  gone  on  for  ever,  with  the  little 

Wi  resting  on  my  arm,  with  the  fair  face  looking 

^b'  nine,  with  the  silvery  voice  making  sweet  music 

Arrears.  It  was  about  common  every ^day  subjects 

^tiie  spoke,  and  I  suppose  no  very  great  degree  of 

4"R^  or  talent  was  either  required  or  exhibited; 

^1  most  gifted  orator  that  ever  was  had  never  a 

iiratentive  listener  than  she  had.    I  hung  upon 

^-O  void  she  said.    I  treasured  up  in  my  heart  her 

'  trivial  sentences.    She  was  certainly  not  talk- 

:k  bat  ahe  yet  spoke  more  than  I  did.    I  was'  too 

even  to  think,  much  less  to  talk;   besides, 

^17  time  I  opened  my  mouth  I  felt  as  if  the  sound 

B-7  own  Toice,  so  uncouth  compared  with  hers, 

Wl  to  break  the  spell  under  which  I  lay.    I  was 

'J  cnly  when  I  listened.     I  gathered  from  her 

jB'-er»ation  that  she,    like  myself,  was  almost  a 

^  to  Edinbozgh  (I  was  glad  that  there  was  at 

one  pobt  of  sympathy  between  us) ;  that  she  had 

<n  &  visit  that  evening  to  a  friend's  house  at  the 

of  the  town;  and  that  she  had  waited  for 

one'  to  call  for  her  to  see  her  home,  but  that 

aoms  one'  had  neiver  appeared,  and  she  had  been 

^i  to  set  out  alone.    How  grateful  I  felt  to  that 

<^e'  for  its  negligence.  Who  oould  it  be?  Was 

Ii«  or  a  she!   It  might  be  her  brother — ^it  might 

W oh  honor!   I  felt  the  sting  of  jealousy 

T'  The  walk  did  not  last  £or  ever,  as  I  would 
liked  it  to  have  done.  We  psssedtha  Castle;  we 
the  moon  and  the  moonlight;  and  I  thought 
^li^dches  which  I  could  have  spoken  glibly  enough 
f^y  a  yoong  lady,  but  which,  addressed  to  her, 
p^  I  ielt,  hsTB  been  nothing  but  impertinence. 
I* ^^tthed ^ south  side  of  the  town;  we  threaded 
*^7  thoQ^  manjr  streets  which  I  had  never  been> 
■»'<re;  And  «e  finally  came  to  a  stand  in  one,  at 
^'^  of  a  enwnnnn  at^yur,  the  door  of  which  was 

J7  [^saauit  dtaana  of  the  past  hour  or  so  was 
wv  ofBr..4U  hi*  aceoe  of  it  had  come;  and  I 
Pm  vith  tli^  Uy'a  liand  in  mine,  bidding  her 
F*-  Oh,  hor  I  longed  to  raise  it  to  my  Upsl— it 


felt  so  soft,  it  looked  so  small  and  tempting.  I  re- 
strained myself,  however,  and  let  it  fall  again;  al- 
though I  did  try  to  please  myself  with  the  idea  that 
she  ha4  allowed  it  to  remain  in  my  grasp  a  little, 
just  a  very  little,  longer  t&an  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

*  Good-bye ! '  How  powerless  was  that  little  word 
tq  express  'all  i^he  feelings  of  my  heart!  I  tried  to 
make  it  sound  tender  and  melancholy,  I  only  suc- 
ceeded, I  am  afraid,  in  making  it  diamalt  *Good-bye!' 
I  pulled  my  hat  over  my  eyes  and  turned  away. 

*  Mr. ' 

The  fair  unknown  still  stood  upon  the  steps.  It 
was  her  voice  that  had  called  me  back. 

*Mr. ' 

*■  Browning,'  I  mildly  suggested. 

*  Mr.  Browning  {  if  you  are  ever  passing  this  way 
again,  I  am  sure  papa,  Captain  Bumham,  will  be 
glad  if  you  will  call  up;  he  will  thank  you  better 
than  I  can  for  your  kindness  to  me  to-night.' 

I  bowed  assent:  the  lady  passed  in;  and  the  envious 
door  dosed  behind  her  and  hid  her  from  mjf  sight. 

O  dear,  dear  young  lady!  how  happy  these  last 
words  of  yours  had  made  me !  for,  had  they  not  re- 
moved from  my  breast  the  dreadful  thought  that  I 
would  never  see  you  more?  How  bright,  for  the  next 
few  minutes,  did  everything  round  about  me  look! 
The  vei^  dull  gray  street  assumed,  in  my  eyes,  a 
beauty  that  was  not  its  own.  My  heart,  too,  felt 
brimful  of  '  universal  brotherhood. '  Supremely  happy 
myself,  I  could  afford  to  feel  benevolently  towaixis 
my  leto  favoured  fellow-mortals.  I  could  have  hugged 
a  'passing  policeman;  I  could  have  forgiven  my  great- 
est enemy;  even  if  Plimmer  had  stood  before  me — 
that  odious  fellow-clerk  of  mine,  who  but  a  week  ago 
had  laughed  at  some  of  my  verses — I  could  have  taken 
him  to  my  bosom — I  could,  indeed; — ^at  least,  I  think 
so.  In  this  benevolent  state  of  mind  I  proceeded  on 
my  way.  I  stopped  again  at  the  comer  to  have  an- 
other glance  along  the  street  It  looked  dismal,  now 
that  her  presence  was  no  longer  there.  Clouds,  too, 
were  gathering  in  the  sky,  and  a  slight  easterly  hoar 
creeping  up.  So,  repressing  a  desire  that  prompted 
me  to  return  to  kiss  the  bell-handle  her  fingers  had 
doubtless  so  often  touched,  and  to  gaze  up  at  a  lighted 
window,  which  might  have  been  hers  or  any  other 
person's,  I  walked  hastily  onwards. 

It  will  be  needless  to  describe  the  blissful  feelings 
that  occupied  my  mind  on  my  way  home; — they  were 
such  as  have  possessed  all  lovers  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  I  will  only  mention  that,  having  given  vent 
to  them  at  a  moment  when  they  were  very  deeply 
excited,  by  singing  wildly, 

'  I  love  thee!  I  love  theo!  Is  all  that  I  can  say,' 

I  succeeded  in  frightening  an  old  cinder-woman,  who 
was  crouching  at  the  sid^  of  the  pavement,  into  using 
abusive  language.  I  did  not  resent  it,  however.  I, 
who  oould  have  taken  a  Plimmer  to  my  bosom,  found 
it  easy  to  pardon  a  perhaps  natural  elMiUitioa  of  feel- 
ing in  an  unlearned  child  of  the  Cowgate.    It  took 
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me  ftbont  an  hour  and  a-half  to  walk  home;  for  I 
lost  my  way  more  than  onoe,  and  only  recovered  it 
after  a  good  deal  of  plunging  about.  One  o'clock  was 
soHnding  forth,  from  a  neighbonring  church  steeple, 
as  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  in  the  respectable 
street,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  in  which  my 
lodgings  were  situated. 

I  had  never  been  out  so  late  before,  and  I  ran 
quickly  up  stairs — ^intending  to  let  myself  quietly  in 
with  the  pass-key,  so  as  not  to  disturb  either  my 
landlady  or  my  fellow-lodgen.  But  Fate  was  against 
me.  My  landlady,  Mrs.  Pardons,  met  me  at  the 
door,  with  a  very  small  candle  in  her  hand,  and  a 
very  laige  nightcap  on  herliead.  Oh!  how  intensely 
unromantic  she  looked !  Her  whole  appearance  clashed 
so  terribly  with  the  train  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
at  the  time,  that  the  very  sight  of  her  prosaic  and 
unprepossessing  exterior  ruffled  my  nerves.  I  felt 
like  an  Abyssinian  suddenly  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  Arctic  ioebei^g.  Her  voice,  too,  was  the 
reverse  of  soothing — ^it  did  grate  terribly  on  the  ear 
in  which  the  silvery  notes  of  the  fair  unknown  still 
lingered. 

*We*re  late  to-night,  Mr.  Browning!  We're  late 
to-night ! '  and  between  each  clause  she  smacked  her 
lips,  as  if  she  were  tasting  something  pectiliarly  nice. 
Of  course,  I  could  not  but  assent  to  this  very  mild 
statement.     She  was  not  done  with  mc,  however. 

'  Youll  be  wanting  your  supper,  sir.  The  kitchen 
fire  is  nearly  out;  but  I  dare  say  I  could  do  you  a  bit 
toasted  cheese.' 

Yes,  these  were  her  exact  words.  She  offered 
toasted  cheese  to  me! — to  a  man  in  love! — ^to  one  who 
would  have  thought  the  nectar  of  the  gods  too  solid 
food!  Oh,  Mrs.  P. !  Mrs.  P. !  if  a  glance  could  have 
withered  you  up,  root  and  branch,  you  would  not 
have  been  this  day  in  the  land  of  the  living !  I  did 
not  trust  myself  to  speak;  but,  with  the  ilext  thing 
to  a  rush,  inade  straight  for  my  bed-room  door.  I 
was  not  fated  to  reach  it  in  safety.  I  had  hardly 
taken  one  or  two  steps  forward,  when  my  foot  caught 
in  the  leg  of  a  chair,  which  the  darkness  of  the  lobby 
prevented  me  seeing  in  time;  and  chair  and  I  both 
came  to  the  ground  with  a  tremendous  clatter.  Now, 
there  is  probably  no  man  living  who  would  consider 
it  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  have  to  lie  out,  full 
length,  in  a  lobby,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
with  a  chair  on  the  top  of  him.  For  a  lover  to  have 
to  do  BO  was  peculiarly  humiliating!  I  felt  very 
much  annoyed.  I  could  have  risen  and  thrown  the 
offending  piece  of  furniture  at  Mrs.  P.  's  head.  The 
old  aggravator!  Before  I  had  time  to  pick  myself  up, 
I  heard  the  shrill  treble  of  her  voice  sounding  forth. 

*  Easy !  easy !  Mr.  Browning.  Young  men  will  be 
young  men,  I  dare  say;  but  you  might  try  and  not 
disturb  the  other  ktdgera  in  the  house.' 

She  meant  to  insinuate  that  I  was  drunk.  Thie 
insult,  coming  so  quickly  after  the  toasted  cheese, 
was  too  much  for  me — ^the  patience  even  of  a  Job 
would  have  given  way.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  deter- 
mined to  rebuke  her  in  a  dignified  and  gentlemanly 


manner.  With  u^y  hand  on  the  handle  of  my  own 
room-door  (he  was  a  wise  man  that  said  '  diacretioo 
is  the  better  part  of  valour'),  Z  turned  at  bay. 

*  Woman  )0.  began. 

I  got  no  further.  She  burst  on  me  like  a  whiriwind. 

'Woman!  woman!!  ye'll  woman  me,  yon  ynW' 
Keep  your  **  woman"  for  your  lino  leddies  out  o 
doors;  they'll ^ 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  finish.  I  made  a  dire  inU 
my  own  room,  and  shut  the  door  in  her  face.  Behmt 
that  breakwater,  I  heard  with  composure  the  mutter 
ing'and  roUing  of  the  storm  outside.  As,  however 
I  was  now  fairly  out  of  reach,  it  soon  subsided;  am 
with  the  passing  reflection  that  if  she  were  a  womsi 
I  was  not  to  blame,  I  dismissed  the  irate  landlad) 
from  my  mind. 

For  a  full  hour  I  walked  up  and  down  my  1^ 
room,  occupied  with  pleasant  memories  and  goMei 
castle-building'.  I  need  hardly  say  who  was  the  cen 
tral  figure  in  all  my  thoughts.  .  A  hundred  time^ '. 
repeated  over  to  myself  every  word  she  hod  spoken 
a  hundred  times  I  recalled  with  rapture  her  void 
her  face,  her  hand,  her  eyes.  I  had  almost  forgot  fc 
mention  that  these  last  were  brown  (I  had  notice 
this  as  I  stood  opposite  to  her  bidding  her  good-byei 
and  brown  eyes  had  always  been  my  delight  Bbd 
eyes  may  be  beady  and  staring;  blue  eyes  may  be  ia 
sipid  and  weak;  but  brown  eyes  can  never  beany 
thing  but  beautifuL 

I  had  often  been  in  love  before,  but  had  never  ts^ 
perienoed  anything  at  all  compared  to  what  1  m>^ 
felt  as  far  as  regards  intensity.  All  my  previous  ai 
fairs  of  the  heart  had  been  merely  boyish  flames,  an 

'  In  the  light  of  de«per  ejm  j 

Seem'd  matter  for  a  flying  imile;* 


but  this  present  one,  I  was  convinced,  was  the 
that  was  to  influence  for  good  or  ill  my  whole  f 
life.     No  thought  of  a  rival  ever  crossed  my 
ated  brain;  I  was  determined  to  win  her;  the 
step  had  been  already  gained — I  had  been  aaki 
the  house,  and  what  obstacle  could  prove  insuimoi 
able  to  an  ardour  such  as  mineT  I  would  do  or  di 
Animated  with  this*  high  resolve,  I  began  to  t 
of  bed,  for  in  truth  I  was  getting  sleepy.    Ciipiii 
the  long  run,  is  no  match  for  Morpheus;  and  lo 
notwithstanding  aU  that  poets  say  to  the  con 
cannot  altogether  dispense  with  blankets  and  piUi 
I  threw  off  my  coat,  and  then  put  my  hand  into 
pocket  to  take  out  my  watch;  but,  to  my  utter 
ishment,  no  tocUch  was  there!   I  looked  hastily 
— a  short  piece  of  broken  chain,  hanging  looselj 
a  button-hole,  told  the  tale !    A  practised  hxo^ 
been  at  work;  and  my  watch,  the  treasured  heiH 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  some  common 
pockety  I  stood  petrified.  My  first  thought  was 
would  I  say  to  my  aunt?  My  second,  when  and  v 
could  I  have  lost  it?   Many  vague  surmises  tl 
through  my  mind;  and  then  a  terrible  suspicion  ^' 
across  ma  I  caught  up  my  coat; — ^my  punc  h»d 
in  the  pocket,  on  the  side  that  had  been  next  to 
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I  lelt  for  it    It  was  gone  too/   I  grew  faint;  my  head 
mm  ronnd;  I  had  to  hold  on  by  the  bed  to  steady 
mped.  My  suspicion  was  gaining  ground,  Thtre  was 
ooe  way  of  either  verifying  or  disproving  it.    The 
Efdinbiugfa  Directory  lay  upon  my  table;  in  a  minute 
iBore  my  trembling  fingers  were  turning  over  its 
Wea.  The  name  of  the  street  she  lived  in?  She  had 
iceDtiooed  it    Quick!    O  treacherous  memory!  had 
it  esaped  thee?  Yes.  Ah  no!  I  remembered  it.  Car- 
digan-street was  the  name  she  had  given.   For  Cardi- 
gan-street, accordingly,  I  looked — ^but  looked  in  vain; 
tlterewaa  no  such  street  in  Edinburgh!    There  was 
soother  chance  still  remaining.    I  turned  to  the  list 
01  residenta,  and,  with  a  beating  heart,  run  my  eye 
(Idvh  the  pages.   Bum — ^Bumess — ^Bumside;  but  not 
i-ae  of  the  name  of  Bumham!    My  suspicion  was  a 
suspicion  no  longer;  it  had  passed  into  a  conviction 
-ifito  a  certainty.    I  threw  the  book  from  me  in  de- 
ip&ir.  Everything  appeared  in  its  true  light  to  me 
acv;  npidly,  all  the  incidents  of  the  evening  passed 
s  review  before  my  mind;  and  I  saw,  attached  to  each 
I  oeof  them,  an  importance  and  a  meaning  which  till 
lb  moment  had  been  concealed  from  me.     The  pre- 
^^dal  assatdt  in  Moray-place — ^the  readiness  with 
«Uk  she  had  accepted  my  proffered  escort — ^the 
3!SStma  h>nte  we  had  taken — ^the  out-of-the-way 
it^&he  had  led  me  to — ^me,  a  confessed  stranger  to 
licicivn, — ^the  open  door  at  which  we  stopped — all 
U  been  but  the  successive  steps  in  the  conspiracy  of 
vUch  I  had  been  the  unsuspecting  victim;,  and  she, 
*h  for  the  last  few  hours  had  been  the  idol  of  my 
^^  was  nothing  but  a  most  accomplished  pick- 
f^ket! 

'And  with  brown  eyes,  too!'  I  faintly  murmured, 
» I  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  exhausted  in  body, 
iTuhed  and  humiliated  in  spirit 
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^me  rolled  on;  and,  although  it  brought  few 
clangs  to  me  outwardly,  I  trust  that,  profiting  by 
tlte  lesaoQs  of  expdrienoe,  I  became,  if  not  a  better 
*t  least  a  wiser  man.  Of  course,  I  never  heard  more 
^  my  watch;  indeed,  to  teU  the  truth,  I  never  took 
^y  steps  in  the  matter,  I  was  so  ashamed  of  the 
^^lish  part  I  had  played.  Neither  did  the  fair  un- 
bc.wn  ever  again  cross  my  path.  For  long,  I  kept  a 
sWp  look-out  on  ihe  streets— for  long,  I  read  every 
I*  ^ice  report;  but  all  to  no  purpose — ^I  neither  saw 
3w  heard  anything  of  her.  She  seemed  to  have  de- 
parted as  suddenly  aa  she  had  come,  leaving  not  a 
toace  behind.  Even  the  very  street  to  which  she  had 
^t^  me  I  could  never  afterwards  clearly  identify, 
^  ^  had  been  too  much  excited  on  the  memorable 
ev eiung  to  take  particular  note  of  the  landmarks  of 
we  eccne.  Did  the  love — ^for  the  young  woman,  shall 
*^  her? — also  disappear  as  completely  from  my 
J^!  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  this  question. 
I^ben  I  thoqght  of  her  fair  face  and  silvery  voice, 
«ea  lam  afraid  the  answer  must  be  *  No.'  But  when 
^  <Ugrad€d  life  and  all  its  terrible  accompaniments 


rose  up  before  my  mind,  then  it  must  be  '  Yes;'  for 
love  passed  into  pity.  Somehow,  it  was  only  pity  I 
felt.  I  never  felt  angry  at  the  deception  which  I 
concluded  had  been  practised  on  me. 

I  soon  made  my  peace  with  my  landlady;  ast^—  , 
with  shame  I  write  this — I  had  often  to  tell  lies  to 
my  aunt  about  my  watch.  I  knOw  that  the  end  does 
not  justify  the  means;  but  if  I  had  revealed  to  her 
the  whole  truth,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  brought 
her  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  an  earlier  grave  than 
Nature  had  marked  out  for  her.  Poor  old  soul !  may 
she  rest  in  peace!  Her  funeral  notice  at  this  moment 
lies  upon  my  table. 

One  winter  evening,  between  one  and  two  years 
after  my  adventure,  I  sat  in  my  own  room,  consider- 
ing what  answer  I  should  send  to  fi  note  I  had  re- 
ceived, inviting  me  to  an  evening  party.  Now,  I  was 
not  fond  of  dancing,  and,  in  consequence,  had  hitherto 
as  a  rule  declined  aU  such  invitations;  but  I  was  half 
inclined  to  make  an  exception  in  this  ca^e.  The 
'  blow-out'  (as  I  have  heard  some  of  my  fast  friends 
call  it)  was  to  be  given  by  the  Austins — a  family  with 
whom  I  had  become  very  intimate  within  the  last 
year  or  so,  and  one  of  the  members  of  which,  Frank 
by  name,  was  my  most  x>articular  friend.  If  I  sent  a 
refusal,  I  would  more  than  likely  give  offence,  and  I 
did  not  certainly  wish  to  risk  that.  Would  I  be  self- 
denying,  and  go?  I  was  saved  the  trouble  of  deciding 
for  myself.  In  the  midst  of  my  cogitations  I  heard 
a  ring  at  the  bell,  followed  in  a  minute  or  two  after  by 
a  knock  at  my  door.  I  had  hardly  time  to  say  *  Come 
in,'  before  harum-scarum  Frank  Austin,  in  propria 
personay  was  shaking  me  by  the  hand. 

'I  say,  old  boy!  how  are  you?  I  declare  it's  a 
perfect  age  since  I  saw  you  last;  that's  our  note  in 
your  hand,  isn't  it?  You  are  coming?  Of  course,  you 
are !    You  oouldn't  refuse,  you  know.' 

This  was  either  a  cool  assumption  on  Frank's  part, 
or  else  he  saw  indecision  written  on  my  face;  for  he 
had  not  given  me  time  yet  even  to  open  my  lips. 
Without  heeding  me,  however,  this  second  Lavater 
rattled  on. 

'  And  you  will  not  repent  it;  for  although  I  say  it 
that  shouldn't,  it  will  be  a  *'  swell"  affair.  My  cousin 
from  England  is  to  be  there.  By-the-bye,  you  have 
not  seen  her  yet  She  is  a  little  stunner,  and  no  mis- 
take. And  there  will  be  a  whole  lot  of  other  jolly  girls. 
Dost  like  the  picture,  Charlie?' 

(Before  going  further,  I  must  protest  against  some 
of  the  terms  made  use  of  by  Frank.  I  cannot  approve 
of  theuL  I  would  never  call  any  young  lady  either 
*  a  stunner,'  or  '  a  jolly  girl;'  nor  a  number  of  young 
ladies  *  a  lot,'  as  if  they  were  drapery  or  hardware 
goods  put  up  to  auction.  Such  expressions  are  not 
respectful;  and,  moreover,  they  are  not  poetical. 
Tennyson  would  never  use  them.) 

What  could  I  say  to  Frank?    His  vigorous  onset 

struck  me  dumb;  and,  as  silence  is  always  held  to 

mean  consent,  I  was  forced  to  go  to  the  party. 
«  #  ♦  ♦  • 

One  or  two  quadrilles  were  over,  and  I  sat  down 
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in  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  room  to  rett 
myaelf,  and  take  a  geyieral  survey  of  the  company. 
It  was  a  brilliant  assemblage;  bat  not  an  interesting 
one  to  me,  for  I  conld  see  but  few  familiar  faces 
aiaong  the  many  present.  Remembering  Frank's 
words,  ^however,  I  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  the 
*  stunners  *  and  the  *  jolly  girls;*  but  my  search  was 
BO  fruitless,  that  I  began  to  think  they  had  existed 
only  in  that  young  gentleman's  rather  vivid  ima- 
gination. Sitting  by  myself,  I  fell  into  a  sort  of 
dreamy  state;  and,  half  unconsciously,  allowed  my 
eyes  to  rest  on  the  figures  of  two  young  ladies,  en- 
gaged in  conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
I  say  figures  advisedly,  because,  from  the  position  in 
which  they  were  both  sitting,  I  could  at  first  see 
neither  of  their  faces.  Just,  however,  as  I,  suddenly 
recollecting  myself,  was  on  the  xx>int  of  taking  off 
my  eyes,  one  of  them  looked  round  in  my  direction. 
At  the  very  first  glance,  it  struck  me  I  had  seen 
her  features  before;  I  stole  another  look,  and  then 
they  all  came  back  to  me — t)>at  face!  those  eyes!  that 
smile!  The  room  swam  round  with  me;  for  there, 
before  me,  I  saw  in  substantial  flesh  and  blood  the 
heroine  of  my  night's  adventure!  Were  my  senses 
deceiving  me?  Was  I  dreamii^g?  I  shook  myself,  to 
make  sure  that  I  had  not  fallen  asleep,  and  then  fixed 
my  eyes  once  more  upoh  the  lady.  She  smiled  again 
to  her  companion,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken; for,  b^^  that  ^mile  I  could  have. picked  her 
out  from  among  a  hxmdred  others.     , 

It  was  a  most  astounding  discovery.  I  sat  gazing 
at  her  for  some  time,  with  a  strange  beating  at  my 
heart,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  little  confusion 
in'  my  head;  till  at  last  our  eyes  met,  and  I  noticed 
>her  give  a  slight  start.  I  was  sure  she  had  recognised 
me;  and  I  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  seeing  her 
almost  immediately  afterwards  rise  frcnn  her  seat 
and  leave  the  room, 

In  the  midst  of  my  perplexity,  I  was  greeted  by 
Frank. 

*  How  are  you  getting  on,  old  boy?' 

The  sound  of  his  voice  was  like  music  to  my  ears; 
for  it  inmiediately  oocurred  to  me  that  he  was  the 
very  person  to  help  me  to  an  explanation.  I  opened 
on  him  at  once. 

*  Frank !  there  is  a  young  lady  in  the  room ' 

*  Two  or  three  of  them,  I  rather  think,  Charlie ! ' 

*  Well;  but,  joking  apart,  there  is  one  in  particular 
-M)ne  with  brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  a  sweet  smile, 
and  a  voice  that's '- — 

'  Do  draw  it  mild,  please  I  You  do  not  mean  to 
say  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  my  pretty  cousin 
already.  Nevermind.  It's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of . 
Come  away,  and  111  introduce  you.' 

I  rose  from  my  seat  at  once  to  accomx>any  him,  with 
my  courage  screwed  to  the  sticking-place;  but,  just 
at  that  moment,  a  servant  came  up,  and  whispered  a 
few  words  in  SVank's  ear. 

*  I  will  have  to  leave  you  for  a  little,  Charlie.  They 
have  got  into  no  end  of  a  mess  with  the  negus,  and  I 
must  go  and  look  after  it.   Ah,  Mrs.  Webster!  allow 


me  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  Browning. 
I'll  be  back  in  a  minute  or  two.' 

An^hewasofi;  *  like  an  arrow  from  a  fartar's  bow/ 
leaving  me  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  old  dowager, 
who  seemed  to' think  her  daughters — their  beaaty  and 
their  accomplishments — ^the  most  interesting  Bubjects 
upon  which  she  could  s^ieak  even  to  a  stranger.  I  am 
afraid  that  at  first  I  made  rather  random  replies  to 
her  various  observations;    for  Frank's  words  were 
ringing  in  my  ears,  and  making  the  oonfusioa  in  mj 
head  worse  confoimded.     His  *  cousin,'  he  had  said. 
Could  it  be  possible?  The  matter  seemed  only  getting 
more  and  more  complicated;  but  I  contented  myEcU 
at  last  with  the  reflection  that  all  would  soob  be  ex- 
plained.    For  half -an-hour,  I  had  to  listen  patieutly 
to  the  terrible  old  lady's  account  of  how  deeply  young 
Smith  had  been  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  Ellen  la 
daxen-haired  doll  of  over  thirty),  and  of  wh&t  old 
Jones  had  thought  of  the  talents  of  Mary  (if  the  giH 
was  not  a  fool,  her  face  did  her  a  grievous  wrong); 
but  at  the  end  of  thai  time,  Frank  re-appeared,   lib 
stead  of  leading  me  off  to  be  introduced  to  the  youo{ 
lady,  he,  much  to  my  surprise,  desired  mo  to  step 
aside  with  him  for  a  minute  6t  two,  as  he  had  Banl^ 
thing  particular  to  say  to  me.     I,  of  course,  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation,  followed  him  at  once,  and  ve 
ensconced  ourselves  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer  vi 
the  room. 

*  Charlie  1 1  have  been  informed  by  my  cousin,'  said 
Frank,  seemingly  half -amused,   half-puzsled,  'tba$ 
she  and  you  have  met  before;  and  that,  on  the  octs 
sion  when  she  was  in  your  company,  she — ^ahcm! 
state  the  case  mildly — lost  her  watch ! ' 

The  reader  may  imagine,  but  I  cannot  well  descri 
the  varied  emotions  that  passed  through  my  ni 
during  this  short  speedi  of  Frank's.     In  the 
place,  it  removed  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  yoit 
lady's  identity.    The  heroine  of  my  night's  advenr 
and  Frank  Austin's  cousin  were,  in  truth,  one  an 
the  same  person;  and  in  the  fact,  also  mentioneti  ^ 
Frank,  of  the  young  lady  having  lost  her  watch, 
saw  the  first  glimmer  of  Uglat  oast  upon  the  my^tvn 
ous  circumstances  connected  with  the  disi^ipearaii 
of  my  own.    Of  course  we  had  both  been  robbed  wlii 
entangled  in  the  crowd  in  Princes-street.    Fool  tlut' 
I  was,  never  to  have  suspected  the  truth  before  nowj 
I  turned  to  Frank,  and  abruptly  asked  him  if  ^^ 
cousin  had  related  to  him  all  the  particulars  of  o 
meeting. 

*  No,  she  had  not.' 

Begging  him  not  to  interrupt  me,  however  ridica 
lous  my  statements  might  seem  to  him,  I  then  gav( 
him  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  our  ren 
oontre  in  Moray-place;  of  my  escorting  her  to  her  o«i 
house;  of  missing  my  watch  on  my  return  hotoe-^* 
my  suspicion — my  fruitless  search  in  the  Directory- 
and  the  precipitate  conclusion  I  came  to.  I  told  hin 
everything.  No,  not  everything:  whatever  he  mi^^ 
suspect,  I  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  my  passion  foi 
Miss  Bumham.  That  was  now  too  serious  a  mattei 
to  be  needlessly  exposed,  even  to  his  eyes.   Friends- 
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milt  fnends  at  leuBt— do  not  veiy  often  make  confi- 
(Unte  of  one  another  in  their  love  affairs.  Several 
times  during  my  narration,  I  zloticed  that  Frank  was 
xaj  much  unusod;  and  the  moment  I  came  to  an  end 
k  began  hia  explanations. 

'Iq  the  first  place,  Charlie !  I  miift  tell  you- that  at 
the  time  you  met  my  cousin  in  Moray-place,  Captain 
jkniuffi  and  his  family  were  only  residing  tempora- 
rily in  £di]ilmi;gh,  and  therefore  occupied  furnished 
iputm^ta.  That  explains  why  his  name  was  Jiot 
k  the  Directory.  Then,  secondly,  the  name  of  the 
penon  with  whom  they  lodged  was  Cardigan;  the 
street  they  lived  in  was  certainly  in  Lauiiston,  but 

is  called street.    And,  finally,  you  never  hardly 

hid  a  chance  of  seeing  Kate  again,  because  it  must 
hsn  been  almost  immedia^ly  after  your  rencontre, 
'  tLat  one  of  my  younger  cousins  having  been  suddenly 
ntiered  by  the  doctor  to  a  milder  climate,  i^^y  imcle 
mi  all  the  rest  of  them  went  with  her  to  the  south 
"( Prance;  and  they  only  returned  from  the  Continent 
iWa  week  or  so  ago.  I  have  now  told  you  all  I 
b(.w  about  the  matter;  but  I  think  I  havo  made 
«*nihing  very  plain.     Can  you  read  the  liddle, 

W  the  riddle !    Ay,  indeed !    It  would  take  no 
^%is  to  solve  it  now.   He  had  made  it  too  plain.    I 
patgd  in  spirit;  for  I  could  only  repeat  the  verdict 
V'>Tn  judgment  had  steady  passed  upon  my  con- 
'itt  'What  a  fool  I  had  boenl*    Of  course,  Miss 
Sfnuham  had  told  me  both  the  name  of  their  land- 
Ikiy  and  of  the  street  they  lived  in.     In  my  excite- 
^^H  I  had  forgotten  the  first  and  substituted  for  it 
*^v:  ;i«»nd.    In  the  light  of  this  explanation,  how 
&'ight  the  mystery  looked;   how  oontemptible  my 
^^  sospcions  1    I  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  them.    I 
'W|.i«d  myself  for  ever  having  entertained  them.    , 
After  a  few  moments'  silent  cogitation,  I  ventured 
ti>  remark  to  Austin — 
'What  a  fool  your  cousin  must  think  Ine !  * 
Oh,  noT  he  said  with  a  wicked  smile,  *not  quite 
K»  had  as  that;  ahe  only  thinks  you  are  a  pickpocket ! 
Bat  aerer  mind;  come  with  me,  and  I'll  introduce  you 
^  kr,  and  make  everything  right  in  a  minute  or  two. ' 
1  at  once  declined  the  honour.     I  could  not  face 
ta«  young  Udy,  knowing  how  I  had  wronged  her, 
ia  thoQght  at  least.    Indeed,  I  felt  sorely  tempted  to 
rush  htmi  the  room  and  from  the  house,  and  be  a 
^^c,  and  shun  aocieiy  hom.  that  hour.    Just  when 
^i  impulse  was  strongest,  I  heard  the  rustling  of  a 
bi?'B  dress  behind  me.    Frank,  who,  from  the  posi- 
ts m  in  which  he  was  standing,  could  see  the  wearer 
i  the  dress,  slyly  desired  me  to  look  around  at  her. 

1  tnuittmgly  obeyed,  and ;  but  I  cannot  give  a 

"^^inct  acoount  of  what  ensued.  I  met  the  glance 
'« poft-brown  eyes !  I  heard  my  own  name  pronoimced 
•3  Prank's  vaioe»  followed  by  what  I  now  suppose 
Eust  have  been  words  of  explanation.  I  saw  a  sweet 
*^1  gracious  mib  vonchsaf ed  to  me.  I  felt  a  little 
^  whifce-^^ed  hand  in  minei  and  I  was  happy — 

1  have  little  more  to  say.   As  Captain  Bumham  is 


now  a  pefmonent  residenter  in  Edinburgh,  I  have 
very  often  met  his  daughter  sinoe  the  evening  of  the 
party — about  a  year  ago,  now;  and  it  has  so  happened 
that  my  first  moonlight  "v^oUc  with  the  young  lady — 
that  walk  which  will  dwell  for  ever  in  my  memory — 
has  not  been  by  any  means  the  last,  nor  the  night  on 
wMch  I  rescued  her  in  Moray-place  the  only  occasion 
on  which.  I' have  had  to  act  with  her  the  pleasant  part 
of  escort.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough;  so  I  will 
only  add,  that  some  day,  and  that  at  no  distant  date, 
I  hope  to  have  the  right  to  call  Kate  Bumham  by  a 
dearer  name  thau  that  of  '  friend. '  E.  W. 

POPULAR  SONGS  OF  THE  mOHLANDS. 

No.  VII. 

1 0N0£  knew  an  old  Highland  woman  who  used  to  lavish 
a  let  of  most  endearing  terms  on  a  child  of  her  master's 
—a  fair>haired  hoy  of  whom  she  took  a  particular  ohaige. 
One  of  her  expressions,  I  remember,  was  ^Jjaoohan  mo 
ghaoH,'  that  is,  *Hero  of  my  love.'  There  was  a  well- 
known  piper  in  a  certain  district  of  the  Highlands  with 
which  I  was  at  one  time  very  familiar.  He  was  a  tall, 
straight,  and  handsomely  made  mani  with  high  and  hold 
features.  He  had  dark  sandy  hair,  retaining  all  its  old 
strength  and  colour  though  he  was  nearly  seventy  years 
old;  and  great  staring  eyes,  whose  meaningless  and  pro- 
minent orbs  were  oftentimes  reeling  under  the  combined 
effects  of  drink  and  insanity.  Everybody  knew  this  man. 
He  used  to  wander  about,  attending  Cairs  and  all  sorts  of 
gatherings,  playing  with  immense  spirit,  and  dancing  bare- 
foot on  the  village  streets,  or  on  the  hard  highway,  in  a ' 
splendid  fashion.  He  oould  both  danoe  with  extraordinary 
agility  and  play  the  chanter  of  his  pipe  cheerily  at  tho 
same  time,  so  great  were  the  power  of  his  lungs  and  the 
strength  of  his  hardy  limbs.  I  have  heard  this  *  Piobaire 
Mor,'  as  they  called  him,  or  Big  Piper,  address  a  favourite, 
or  indeed  any  one  whose  good  will  he  wanted  to  propitiate, 
as  '  a  ohiall  mo  chridhe,'  that  is,  '  reasoUi  or  soul  of  my 
heart.' 

Such  a  word  as  '  fheudaH,'  pronounced  aidal,  or  '  my 
treasure,'  is  quite  common,  and  used  by  all  sorts  of  people. 
A  race,  among  whom  exdamations  like  these  have  sprung 
up,  and  become  parts  of  the  most  ordinary  conversation, 
must  have  a  language  well  adapted  for  lyric  compositions 
of  the  most  affectionate  nature.  Let  that  race,  at  the 
same  time,  be  distinguished  formusieal  and  poetio  genius, 
and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  that  their  literature  will 
at  least  be  rich  in  love-songs,  and  in  strains  expressive 
of  every  kind  and  degree  of  ardent  attachment.  In  the 
Highlands  this  is  eminently  the  case.  Of  Gaelic  love- 
songs,  which  have  been  published  or  which  still  exist 
only  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  there  is  probably  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  form  seVeral  volumes,  ^ese  have  very 
frequently  the  great  fault  of  being  much  too  long.  Not 
seldom,  perhaps,  they  are  chargeable  with  some  slight 
sameness  in  their  descriptions,  especially  of  the  admired 
object.  But  they  are  often  so  natural,  so  tender,  and 
graceful— they  are  composed  in  such  a  variety  of  measures, 
and  with  such  unaffected  feeling— that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  is  of  really  high  worth. 

The  Highland  bards,  whatever  their  defects  in  point  of 
culture  or  artistic  tact  might  be,  have  none  of  them  weak 
hearts,  at  any  rate,  or  watery  eyes  or  whining  voices; 
they  are  none  of  them  in  the  habit  of  being  led  oatiaj 
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by  wan  Will*o'-the-WiBpi,  which  they  take  for  houe  or 
heaven  light.  We  f  eel«  in  f  aet,  aa  we  read  them  that  we 
make  ounelyeB  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  real  senti- 
ments of  men  and  women,  bat  with  what  deserved  to  be 
such.  We  may,  perhaps,  sometimea  fancy  that  those  men 
and  women  were  not  in  all  respects  so  learned  as  our- 
selves; but  we  never  have  good  reason  to  suppose  them 
a  bit  more  foolish,  or  in  any  way  feebler  than  ourselves. 
So  much  we  can  safely  say  of  them,  and  it  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  all  other  verse-makers. 

The  Qaelic  lyric  bards,  indeed,  sung  according  to  their 
own  condition,  just  because  their  circmnstanoes  happened 
so  to  prompt  them.  Their  condition  and  their  dream- 
stances  were  real  things.  The  mode  in  which  they  acted 
on  them  were  plainly  intelligible  and  respectable.  They 
spoke  in  their  own  familiar  language,  right  out  from  their 
own  beating  hearts.  It  was  not  their  fashion  to  strain 
their  fancies  for  novelties  in  imagery,  nor  tax  their  facul- 
ties to  string  together  words  that  did  not  represent  actual, 
and  tangible,  and  sensible  realities.  Their  thoughts  and 
wonis  are  always  the  thoughts  and  words  of  people  of  this 
world;  so  are  their  passions,  and  so  are  their  affections. 

These  qualities,  along  with  their  musical  numbers,  form 
their  excellences.  Their  faults,  as  I  have  already  said, 
are  their  occasional  prolixity,  and  the  slight  sameness 
which  is  sometimes  perceptible  in  their  descriptions. 

The  love  song  wUch  I  now  offer  is  a  celebrated  com- 
position of  Duncan  Ban's.  It  is  addressed  to  bis  wife, 
Mairi  Bhan  Og;  and  is  redolent  throughout  of  such  grace 
and  manly  tenderness  and  deUcaey,  that  it  really  seems 
to  deserve  the  character  given  it— of  being  the  finest  love 
song  in  the  Qaelic  language.  If  it  be  compared  with 
Spenser's  epithalamium  on  his  marriage  with  his  Eliza- 
beth, I  do  not  think  the  Gaelic  bard  will  be  found  much 
inferior  to  the  great  English  poet  and  cultivated  gentle- 
man, in  beautiful  luxuriance  of  fancy,  in  manly  affection, 
or  in  cordial  respect  and  nobly  becoming  admiration  for 
his  spouse— though  she  was  but  Mairi  Bhan  Og  of  the 
ale-house,  and  he  was  but  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane's 
forester,  or  the  sergeant  of  Highland  Fendbles,  who  never 
in  his  life  could  decipher  a  single  sentence  of  the  lettered 
p<ge  of  knowledge. 

A  SONG  TO  HIS  SPOUSE,  NEWLY  WEDDED. 

BT  DUKCAN  BAN. 

Maiil  Bban  Og,*  thou  girl  ever  thought  of. 

Still  where  I  am  may  thou  be. 
Since  the  clerk-given  right,  so  long  wUh'd  for, 

Tve  got,  dear  wifel  o'er  thee. 
With  coy'nants  and  bands  strong  and  lasting 

A  knot  now  ties  thee  to  me; 
That  thou'rt  mine,  with  thy  friends  all  consenting. 

Fills  me  with  health  and  with  glee. 

When  sick,  in  our  courtship's  beginning, 

To  me  none  in  kindness  came  near; 
'Twai  then,  at  the  board  of  the  ale-house, 

I  mark'd  the  good  girl  now  bo  dear. 
I  drew  to  her  side,  and  she  promlaed 

liy  life  with  her  love  to  cheer; 
Oh!  the  joy  when  I  won  her,  and  with  her, 

A  part  of  the  old  baron's  gear. 

Monday  morning— long  though  the  Journey    . 

I  travell'd  to  meet  with  my  bride; 
I  ran  Uke  the  wind  to  be  bound  in 

The  knot  that  will  ne'er  be  untied. 

*  '  Mairi  Bhan  Og^  means '  Fair  young  Mary.'  The  ai  In  Mairi 
is  pronounced  Uke  the  a  in  father,  or  in  the  first  syllable  of  the 
Italian  singv's  name-Mario. 


I  took  her  aside  for  a  moment. 

To  speak  of  my  love  and  piide; 
And  my  ear  caught  the  fluttering  tumtttt 

Of  my  heart  beating  fast  on  my^ide;— 

For  Cupid  had  fihot  a  whole  handle 

Of  Bharp-Mring^d  darts  In  my  breast, 
That  dried  up  my  pulses,  and  downward 

My  strength  like  a  burden  press"  d. 
Then  I  told  the  sweet  cause  of  my  angni^, 

How  no  leech  could  give  me  rest; 
But  iny  wounds  with  her  virtues  she  cured  them, 

As  myself  she  gently  caress'd. 

Then  kiss'd  I  the  round  knd  soft  maiden 

Who'd  grown  up  so  mild  and  sweet— 
So  comely,  so  tall,  and  so  curly, 

So  womanly,  graceful,  and  neat. 
In  many  a  way  am  I  favour'd,  # 

Such  a  love  as  hers  to  meet; 
When  her  vows  and  herself  she  gives  me, 

A  cheaply  bought  bargain  I  greet. 

I  went  to  the  wood  witii  its  saplings, 

Badlant  it  glimmex'd  around. 
My  eye  caught  a  spray,  all  surpa«siBjgr, 

High  in  the  dusky  shade  found. 
It  was  cover'd  all  over  with  blossoms;' 

I  bent  it  down  to  the  ground. 
And  I  cut  it— a  sad  sight  for  many; 

But  my  fate  with  it  was  bound. 

Once  casting  a  net  in  the  trae  waters,* 

I  strove  to  draw  it  to  land, 
And  I  brought  to  the  bank  a  bright  sea4roTit 

That  lay  like  a  swan  on  the  strand. 
Pleased  was  my  soul  with  the  fortune 

That  came  with  such  joy  to  my  hand.' 
My  spouse  I  thou'rt  the  star  of  the  mornm^! 

Blest  be  thy  slumbers  and  bland! 

Thy  manners  were  womanly  ever; 
Gentle  in  word  and  in  deed; 

So  genial,  so  kind,  and  so  glowing- 
Free  of  grudging,  and  closeness,  and  grccd: 

Alms-giving,  liberal,  pitying, 
Humane  with  all  that  had  need; 

On  the  good  thou  hast  done,  I'm  persuaded, 
Thy  spirit  for  ever  shall  feed. 

While  I  studied  to  form  thy  acquaintance 

With  words  that  were  mirthfol  and  gay. 
Thy  breath  smelt  as  sweet  as  the  apples 

Golden  and  ripe  on  the  spray. 
There  was  not  a  thing  worth  the  telling 

But  thou  couldst  soon  wile  me  to  say; 
And  shouldst  thou  now  leave  me,  the  linen 

And  grave  would  hide  me  away. 

Thy  talk  and  thy  singing  are  pleasant, 

Thy  nature  is  charming  always- 
Mirthful,  and  noble^  and  free  txom 

A  shade  of  reproach  or  disgrace. 
For  three  months  I  suffer'd  a  death  pang: 

But  once  thou  hadst  heard  of  my  case, 
A  treasure  of  solace  thou  gav'st  me — 

Of  sorrow  it  left  not  a  trace. 

Since  last  year  Tve  risen  in  value. 

With  the  calves  thou  broughtest  and  kine; 
Now  a  choice  sheaf  of  wheat,  ripe  and  ruitliog. 

With  the  best  of  com  is  mine. 
But  what  makes  me  rate  thee  the  highest. 

Is  that  firmness  in  good  which  is  thine: 
Yet  thy  beauties  delight  every  bocom. 

So  sweetly  and  softly  they  shine. 

*  Water  that  comes  from  a  spring  is  called  'true  yisX^f 
Gaelic. 
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Hit  Ikirbiir,  dote  Mt  and  ttceeUlng; 

BoUs  in  curls  uid  wayeleU  free; 
Tbf  featnret  are  mild,  modeit,  woonanljr, 

Tine  ^browe,  wheie  frowns  never  be; 
k  vinnisg  bine  e^e,  fall,  imootli-Udded; 

No  fult  Imthj  face  I  sea; 
Tbj  teelh  are  itrong.  white  aa  iTOxy; 

Thy  tkiU  month  ipeaks  modestly. 

The  l(«e  ihieUng  glen  canst  thou  txaTerse, 

Where  the  wandering  cattle  stray; 
At  the  fold  of  the  river  to  milk  them, 

WhUe  the  cahres  aronnd  thee  play. 
5or  less  is  thy  worth  near  the  ^andle. 

In  the  room  that  shines  like  day; 
Scving  thy  bands  and  plain  seams. 

Or  working  embroidery  gay. 

Thy  breast's  like  the  fresh  and  smooth  pebble 

1%at  lies  on  the  shore  day  and  nlgh^; 
Ttj  body,  so  slender  and  stately, 

like  cannaoh,  Is  pore  and  white. 
Soft  and  thin  is  thy  palm,  fine  thy  lingers. 

The  lady's  varm  hand,  shoulders  bright; 
Thj  foot  in  its  shoe  is  dose  fitting; 

Gzacefol  thy  step  is  and  light. 

Hlld  art  thon,  wife  I  come  from  liam-Charai; 

Thy  lore  steals  my  senses  away; 
For  a  heart  inch  as  thine  is,  oh  sorely 

Small  was  the  price  Td  to  payl 
The  blood  of  great  nobles  and  famous 

KoUi  in  thy  blue  pulses'  play— 
The  blood  of  the  King  and  MacCailean,*' 

And  him  who  In  Sleat  held  the  sway,  t 

Oh!  could  I  bat  take  thee  and  hfde  thee 

In  a  place  well  secured  from  decay; 
For  now,  should  death  leave  me  wltiiout  thee, 

rd  love  not  another  for  aye; 
Bat  ne'er  shall  the  hearth's  harsh  wrangling  teaee  thee. 

Or  ntfSe  thy  temper  so  gay; 
Thou  ihalt  hear  but  the  choice  of  sweet  measures 

My  mouth  can  or  sing  or  say. 

Td  plough  or  drive  in  the  spring-time  for  thee. 

When  the  young  horse  in  harness  is  dress'd. 
Or  seek  on  the  shore  with  the  fishers 

Whafte'er  to  the  hook  wileth  best; 
Fd  kill  for  thee  swans  and  seals  and  wild  geese. 

And  birds  on  the  boughs  that  rest; 
Nor  e'er  shouldst  thou  want  while  a  forest 

lAy  near  with  one  antlei'd  crest 

In  the  following  aentenoes  we  have  an  interesting  ao- 
Kfiiit  of  Duncan  Ban,  aa  he  looked  when  he  travelled,  with 
«  Main  BhaOf  about  the  Highlands,  ooUecting  sobflcrip- 
^M  tat  the  third  edition  of  hia  poems.  Duncan  Ban  is 
[^  to  have  been  remarkably  handsome  in  his  youth.  He 
*^  bave  been  a  Teiy  fine-looking  old  man  lUao. 

'  The  fiev.  Mr.  BCaoeallum  of  Arisaig  saw  him  travelling 
•iovly  vilh  hia  wife.  He  waa  dressed  in  the  Highland 
Pi^i  vith  a  checked  bonnet,  over  which  a  large  buahy 
^  of  a  wild  animal  hung;  a  badger's  skin,  fastened  by  a 
'^  in  front;  a  hanger  by  his  side;  and  a  soldier's  wallet 
*^  strapped  to  his  shoulders.  He  was  not  seen  by  any 
Vt^^^fnt  before  then,  but  waa  immediately  recognised.  A 
^rd  youQg  man  asked  him*^'  if  it  was  he  that  made 
J«  Dooraxn?"    -'No,"  replied  the  venerable  old  man; 

^n  DoQiain  was  made  before  you  or  I  was  born;  but  I 

*  Macdaesa,  or,  more  frequently,  HacCailean  More— that  is, 
^^  of  Colin  the  Great— U  the  patronymic  of  the  Duke  of 
"^'-^  It  is  lometimea  erroneously  written  MaoOallnmmore. 

* '  B(  vho  ia  filsai  held  the  sway*  was  one  of  the  ehiefii  of  the 


madeapoeminpniaeof  BenDonxain."  He  then  inquired 
if  any  would  buy  a  copy  of  hia  book.  I  told  him  to  oall 
on  me,  paid  him  three  shfllings,  and  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  him.  He  spoke  slowly.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
high  opinion  of  his  own  works,  and  said  little  of  Gaelio 
poeb^;  but  said  that  offioers  in  the  army  used  to  tell  him 
about  the  Qreek  poets;  and  Pindar  was  chiefly  admired  by 
himJ—Maektnxi^B  BeauHit  of  Gadie  Poetry, 

The  next  song  also  belongs  to  wedded  life.  It  forms, 
however,  a  striking  oontrast  with  the  preceding,  and  I 
give  it  now  accordingly.  Here,  it  is  a  foolishly  ambitious 
and  absurdly  deceived  woman  who  sings.  The  Terses, 
though  only  a  mere  sketoh,  serve  to  explain  her  situation. 
The  hero  of  the  ballad  she  oaUs  Braigan  Binneach—words 
which  may  be  tranalated/ The  mting  little  Liar.' 

BRAIOAN  BINNBACH. 

I  went  away  with  Braigan  Binneach 

And  MacOregor  dairy. 
He  told  me  of  his  splendid  house. 

His  kitchen,  and  his  dairy; 
But  not  a  house  or  hall  saw  I, 

Bave^  on  the  hillside  airy, 
A  little  bothy  where  he  lived 

With  his  sister  Mary. 

He  has  got  but  one  dun  cow. 

Though  he  biagi^d  so  rardy— 
It  hardly  gives  enough  of  mUk 

For  himself  and  Maiy. 
In  my  father's  bam  at  home 

I  could  lie  as  fairly 
As  in  this  bothy  by  the  hill. 

Which  is  so  damp  and  airy. 

I  would  leave  it  fast  enough, 
If  my  sire  forgave  me; 

I  would  work,  and  work  enough- 
Do  anything  to  save  me 

From  the  Braigan  BJnneach's  tongue 
And  his  sister  Mary; 

rd  th^h,  or  plough,  or  tend  the  cows, 
Or  cart,  or  keep  the  daiiy. 

I  give  this  song,  as  it  was  sung  to  me  by  a  lady  who  was 

a  good  deal  amused  with  it,  though  a  Httle  ashamed  of 

remembering  such  nonsense  so  welL    It  belongs  to  a  daas 

of  songs  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number*  in  the 

Highlands,  though  they  seldom  find  their  way  into  the 

printed  collections.    It  would  seem  that  both  the  genius 

and  the  taste  of  the  people  lead  more  to  melancholy  than 

to  mirth  in  their  oompodtions.    At  the  same  time,  when 

they  happen  to  be  dieerful,  their  efforts  are  not  the  less 

effective,  while  their  grave  face  still  keeps  masking  tbe 

quaint  humour  and  cordial  mirthfnlness  which  their 

words  embody. 

TB0MA8  PATnsoy.. 

CONCERNING  A  MUSTACHE. 

It  is  ftmuHJng  to  notice  the  powerful  sway  which 
Fashion  holds  over  us,  the  poor  children  of  men. 
How  we  trick  out  our  poor  bodies  with  glorious  ap- 
parel !  How  sensitive  we  are  to  the  cut  of  our  coats 
— ^the  polish  of  our  boots !  How  different  our  common 
parent  Adam — ^toiling  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  his 
'beauty  unadorned,  adorned  the  most' — to  those 
Beaux  Brummels  of  society — ^those  exquisite  tailors' 
advertisements  that  we  know  so  well,  and  meet  every 
day  in  the  fashionable  promenades!  Verily,  Adam 
would  not  recognise  his  own  children  1    Bat  it  is  all 
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FashioiL  Nature  hu  no  voice  in  the  matter  at  alL 
Do  yon  possess  a  well-turned,  shapely  limb?  Then 
don't  let  the  world  see  it  on' any  consideration.^  Bkin- 
tlglits  have  long  ago  hcen  considered  indecent;  biit 
clothe  them,  if  you  will,  in  bags  of  flapping  cloth, 
till  all  traces  of  their  symmetry  be  lost  Do  you  pos- 
sess a  whit^e  and  delicate  hand?  Perhaps  it  is  the 
fairest  gift  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  you.  No  mat- 
ter. The  world  must  not  look  upon  your  naked  flesh. 
Cover  it  with  kid-skin.  Have  you  long  curling  love- 
looks  sporting  around  your  shoulders?  Vanity  of 
vanities — ^we  will  have  no  Absaloms  here !  Have  you 
a  beard?    Cut  it  down  I 

Looking  over  a  photographic  album,  the  other  day, 
with  some  lady  friends,  our  eyes  fell  upon  the  carte 
de  visite  of  a  gentleman  wh6  was  present  in  the 
room.  The  likeness  was  not  very  striking,  for  lately 
he  had  taken  unto  himself  a  terrific  beard  and  mus- 
tache, which  did  not  appear  in  the  portrait.  My 
friends  lifted  up  their  hands  in  mild  horror;  and, 
glancing  from  the  shadow  to  the  original,  exclaimed, 
*  What  frights  men  tcill  make  of  theniselves !  How 
much  better  he  would  have  looked  without  these 
horrid  things!  *  And  then  turning  to  me,  hoped  that 
/  would  never  have  a  beard.  I,  who  have  hitherto 
shaved  like  a  martyr,  reply — *  Madam  I  I  can  assure 
you  I  intend  to  let  myself  grow  all  over^beard, 
mustache,  and  everything  else.'  'Well!  well!*  ex- 
claims  another,  *havc  a  beard  if  you  choose,  but 
don't  get  a  mustache.'  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
point  Don't  get  a  mustache!  And  why  not,  pray? 
Why  not  get  a  mustache?  Why  should  we  be  ob- 
liged to  draw  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife  over  our 
skin  every  morning  till  it  becomes  ruffled  and  in- 
flamed, and  smarts  as  if  rubbed  with  sand-paper? 
Echo  answers — ^Why?  But  no;  we  hear  voices,  and 
clamorous  enough  too,  and  they  speak  in  this  wise — 
'  Do  not  hesitate,  we  beseech  you.  For  goodness  sake! 
make  yourselves  like  Christian  men,  and  don't  give 
yourselves  the  appearance  of  as  wild-looking  gozillfls 
as  ever  roamed  in  the  African  forests! '  Who  utters 
these  words?  Follow  me,  kind  reader,  and  we  will  see^ 

My  friend  Jones  once  tried  to  grow  a  mnvtache. 
How  tenderly  he  watched  over  a  few  weak  white 
hairs,  till  gradually  a  tinge  of  colour  appeared,  deep- 
ening and  deepening  as  each  week  flew  by,  until  they 
ripened  into  a  flaming  red.  But  ever  since  the  birth 
of  Jones's  mustache,  it  had  been  assailed  with  the 
bitter  winds  of  sarcasm  and  mockery,  xmtil,  finding 
the  atmosphere  too  severe,  it  went  abroad.  But  not 
to  die.  It  prospered  on  the  Rhine;  it  sprouted  in 
Brussels;  it  flourished  among  the  Alpine  hills;  and 
triumphed  in  the  broiling  streets  of  Paris!  Jones 
came  homa  Again  the  same  bitter  winds  assailed  it 
Jones  could  not  stand  it.  It  was  cut  down  in  the 
glory  of  its  prime!  Bequiescat  in  pace  f  Jones  is  now 
most  bitter  on  those  more  persevering  than  himself; 
and  I  heard  him  say,  just  the  other  day,  that '  None 
but  cads  and  volunteer  officers  ever  wore  mustaches !' 
Reader,  is  this  fair?  Is  this  generous?  I  trow  not 
And  yet  there  are  ma^y  Joneses  in  this  world. 


As  a  general  rale,  the  married  lady  whose  buaband 
is  above  all  such  hirsute  apjxsndages,  is  a  yiolent  op- 
ponent to  mustaches.  Either  she  has  imbibed  each 
sentiments  from  her  better  half  (who  is  Tery  bitttf 
on  the  subject),  or  she  feels  thsit  such  omameutB  &re 
all  for  the  benefit  of  those  maiden  daughters  of  Eve, 
from  whose  circle  she  is  withdrawn  for  life;  or,  per- 
haps, her  ideal  of  manly  beauty  is  already  realised  is 
the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  her  heart;  and  vlut 
does  not  become  him  can  become  no  one  else. 

Then  there  are  maiden  ladies  whose  hobby  is  scni- 
pulous  cleanliness.  They  have  a  horror  for  anything 
which  may  present  a  dark  or  dingy  appearance.  They 
like  to  dote  upon  boys  of  sixteen  or  so,  whose  facei 
are  as  smooth  as  a  baby's;  apd  nothing  pleases  them 
so  much  as  a  clean,  polished,  shinix^  complexiim, 
which  tells  of  frequent  applications  of  soap  and  water. 
If  you  are  ctdtivating  a  mustache,  you  feel  afraid  te 
go  near  them,  for  their  irony  cuts  deeper  than  dM 
blade  of  the  sharpest  razor. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  must  encounter  the  wradj 
of  the  generation  of  business  men  who  are  passi| 
away — men  who  have  shaved  religiously  for  up^'vdi 
of  fifty  years,  and  who  insist  upon  their  childra 
doing  So  too.  They  look  upon  a  mustache  and  bosi 
ness  matters  as  utterly  antagonistic;  and  if  the  on 
increase,  so  must  the  others  decrease.  I  once  bean 
an  old  gentleman  arguing  with  his  son  upon  bnsiDea 
matters.  The  dispute  was  waxing  veiy  hat;  bM^ 
when  it  became  evident  that  arguing  would  bave  d| 
effect,  the  old  man,  in  a  loud  tone  of  indignatioi 
exclaimed,  *  Boy  1  boy !  you  will  never  be  worth  a  ^ 
for  business  till  you  take  that  hair  off  your  Up !'    j 

Reader !  do  you  also  side  with  the  oppressor?  Wool 
you  seek  to  abolish  for  ever 

'  The  •iqalalte  frsoeflil  things  V 
At  any  rate,  what  does  it  matter?  Appearance  is  b<| 
a  matter  of  taste;  and,  after  all,  comfort  is  the  ouj 
consideration.  If  we  try  to  please  every  one,  we  «l 
succeed  in  pleasing  yio  one.  What  although  peopj 
talk  and  grumble  over  the  follies  of  the  rising  gciufl 
tion?  let  Nature  take  her  own  course,  and  habit  ^ 
in  the  end  overcome  the  most  stubborn  resistance,  i 

J,  A. 


YANKEE  PHILOLOGY. 
Unolb  Sam  and  Brother  Jonathan  have  long  be 
terms  familiar  as  household  words  on  the  lips 
John  Bull ;  but  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  t 
within  these  few  years,  the  British  knew  less 
their  vivacious  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  than 
knew  of  the  British.    Many  travellers  h^ve  vi 
them  from  hence,  and  we  have  now  and  again 
books  recording  the  results  of  their  experience,  b 
iog  how  much  we  differ  Irom  them,  not  only  in  p 
life  but  in  social  life  as  weU.    The  States  ba 
history  oi  their  own,  which,  though  brief,  is 
ignoble,  and  comprises  annaU  of  self-denying  v 
and  heroic  ooorage  equal  to  that  of  any  eo^ 
Travellers  have  dogmatised  upon  their  instatuti' 
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I    ud  jad|[ed  them  by  a  partioalar  Btaadard— condemn- 
ing them  only  becaoae  they  diverged  from  their  own^ 
and  therefore  aefcting  them  down  as  inferior  and  gene> 
tally  u  fttihiree.    Political  Uf e  there,  more  especially 
b  the  local  Houses    of    Bepresentatives,   is  char- 
acterised with  much  of  what  they  themseWes  term 
,    *  Bovdyism;'  and  rough  and  ready  arguments,  in  the 
I,  ahapeof  reTolTer  and  bowie-knife — ^when  other  x>er- 
I    lufivee  of  a  milder  nature  fail  in  effecting  the  senator^s 
1^  olJ€ct~are  apt  to  be  used:  a  species  of  knock-down 
I   Ii>gie  being  a  frequent  resource  of   the  opposition 
I   be&cho.    In  the  social  aspect  of  American  life,  too, 
.  thsre  is  little  of  what  is  considered  in  this  bountry 
as  oae  of  the  happiest  issues  in  a  man's  life — we  mean 
^  tbe  hreaide  or  home-life,  which  all  right-minded  people 
\-At  to  much,  and  is  so  eminently  characteristic 
t  (lor  own  land.     In  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union^ 
^refereooe  is  often  given  to  living  in  a  hotel  or  board- 
j  bgbooae  to  living  in  a  house  of  one's  own.     No 
^viH  every  country  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and 
I  m  we  80  comparatively  new,  this  oannot  but  be 
ji  iioiud  for,  and  still  less  can  it  be  wondered  at.   *  Ours 
I  M^grettcountiT,'  say  they,  *and  we  are  convinced 
;\  *>£»  it  can't  be  beat  nohow,  and  that  it  can't  be  dit- 
|i  '^aeither;  in  fact,  we  are  some  pumpkins!'  Great 
V  ihiy  may  be,  however,  they  are  sufficiently  thin- 
f^'zsti  enou^  when  a  IKckena  finds  fault  with  or 
[|  r'Jiadtt  their  idiosyncracies,  but  generally  enjoy  a 
-^yh  at  them  when  shown  up  by  a  native  author. 

That  special  one  of  which  we  wish  to  say  a  little, 
i«  (4)ly  to  be  considered  as  a  result  of  the  different 
^instances  and  wants  of  a  new  country  making 
AiT  tenos  nec^sary.  Several  of  these  novelties  are 
timing  familiar  with  us,  and  though  they  may  be 
aacnggical  enough,  still  they  are  simple,  expres- 
^^  aod  apt  to  this  age  of  telegraphs  and  express 
tainj,  which  is  *fast'  in  every  sense  of  the  tenn; 
^i,  remembering  that  simplicity  is  the  main  element 
'<  strength  as  well  as  of  beauty,  though  of  the  latter 
J  ^ere  may  be  little,  yet  many  are  strong  in  their 
^>;auTe  significanoe.  Even  in  the  coining  of  these 
V'^ida  we  can  recognise  the  ready  mind  of  the  people. 
^  ftei^  ia  no  circumlocution  with  them.  *  They  are  bom 
-  a  harry,  and  educated  at  top  speed — make  a  fortune 
^^th  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  lose  it  in  like  manner. . 
*W  l)odie8  are  locomotives,  travelling  ten  leagues  an 
'^<ir;  their  spirit  a  hi^-pressure;  their  life  resembles 
i  shooting-star,  and  death  surprises  them  like  an  elec- 
tiicahock.' 

^lien  it  is  considered  that  the  original  and  main 
fMy  of  the  settlers  were  British,  and  among  them 
^  kinds  of  provincial  dialects,  with  whom  were 
'^^^=>«KnuUly  associated  French,  Germans,  &c. ,  it  is  as- 
''oishifig  to  find  so  littie  real  change  in  the  spoken 
'^goage  of  the  States.     We  have  said  the  spoken 

r'^^P^ge,  becaoae,  with  American  authors,  nothing 
'  ^  this  peooHuity  is  to  be  detected,  and  the  number 
'  rwlly  new  words  is  comparatively  smalL  Indeed, 
^  works  of  tlieir  writers  have  in  many  cases  gained 
^  *A  this  eooBtiy  a  most  deserved  popularity,  and  have 
^'^^^  with  the  productions  of  our  own  authors  as 


if  they  were  indigenous  to  the  soil  to  which  they  have 
been  transferred-  However,  it  will  be  better  for  both 
countries  that  the  language  of  the  two  should  con- 
tinue as  much  the  same  as  possible;  and  though  all 
deUberate  innovations  are  to  be  ignored,  still  it  will 
be  difficult,  if  their  political  and  commercial  activity 
continue  to  'pro-gress'  as  it  has  hitherto,  at  least 
prior  to  the  civil  war,  to  expect  that  a  complete  iden- 
tity will  long  continu&  In  those  places  where  a 
foreign-speaking  population  has  settled,  there  has 
been  a  kind  of  reciprocal  isolation;  and  thus  the 
proximity  has  in  no  wise  endangered  the  English 
tongue,  it  never  being  overmatched,  or  degenerating 
into  A  paioia  embodying  a  mixture  of  any  other  lan- 
guage— but  rather  otherwise,  they  generally  using  a 
number  of  Knglish  words. 

Comparatively  few  of  these  philological  novelties, 
to  which  we  refer  as  being  peculiar  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  Yankees,  have  hitherto  domesticated 
themselves  on  the  British  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
such  as  have  are  in  a  manner  so  suitable  to  their 
adopted  purpose,  that  they  are  fast  becoming  common 
to  everyday  use.  *■  Go-ahead,'  for  instance — no  doubt 
derived  from  the  oft-reiterated  cry  of  the  captains  of 
those  immense  river  steamboal^s  which  are  so  common 
in  their  country,  and  noted  also  for  the  speed  at 
which  they  sail — is  expressive  of  a  general  character- 
istic of  the  people.  This  compound,  together  with  that 
of  *po8ted-up'  for  *  well-informed,'  is  becoming  of 
familiar  use  here.  But  there  is  one  other  word  which 
bids  fair  to  outrival  these;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  already  done  so.  It  is  a  remarkably  well-fitting 
word — ^the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  and  hits  the 
proper  nail  on  the  head  with  remarkable  precision 
— a  substantive  which  qualifies  another  in  a  very 
expressive  manner.  This  is  the  word  *  sensation,' 
which  gives  utterance  to  whatever  is  attractive  to 
the  prevalent  spirit,  oi*  pandering  to  the  taste  of  the 
mob.  Thus  we  have  sensation  comic  songs,  sensation 
dramas,  and  sensation  stories,  with  sensation  pictures 
to  illustrate  them;  and  very  popular  these  latter 
would  seem  to  be,  as  a  glance  at  any  small  book- 
seller's shop  would  evince,  certainly  exciting  your 
wonder,  if  they  don't  make  you  buy.  For  the  verb 
*■  to  think, '  each  section  of  the  Union  seems  to  have  a 
rendering  of  its  own:  in  New  England — true  Yankee- 
dom — ^it  is  *  guess;'  about  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
of  States,  it  is  *  expect;'  New-Orleans  and  the  Slave 
States,  *  allow,'  or  *  reckon;'  and  to  the  West,  they 
*  calculate' — four  synonyms  for  a  word  they  already 
use  properly  in  print.  With  one  section  of  the  country 
a  stone  is  a  *  rock;'  with  another,  a  rock  is  a  *  stone' 
— ^in  either  case  always  irrespective  of  bulk.  A  trace 
or  mark  of  any  kind  is  always  a  sign — Indian  or 
Injun-sign,  bear-eign,  &c.  In  many  parts  ^creetur' 
is  almost  the  only  name  for  a  horse.  The  Northern, 
when  he  is  making  a  positive  assertion,  is  *  as  sartin 
as  preaching;'  the  Southern  is  *  as  shure  as  shooting. ' 
Principle  is  frequently  changed  to  *  princerpel;'  and 
'  do'  comes  before  us  as  •  (tew'  or  *  du.'  When  a  man 
gets  into  a  towering  passion,  he  is  said  to  be  'all 
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wrath. '  '  Clever '  is  often  used  for  whatever  is  amiable 
or  good;  and  *  smart'  is  used  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
clever.  A  *  doggery'  is  a  grocery  where  spirits  are 
sold  by  the  *  small' — ^that  is,  by  the  glass.  Whatever 
may  be  allied  to  political  cowardice  is  stigmatised  as 

*  doughjaceiHrn.*  When  a  man  is  said  to  be  *  ugly,' 
it  does  not  imply  that  his  personal  itppearance  is  in 
any  way  faulty,  but  that  he  is  cross-grained  or  ill-tem- 
pered. Our  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street  might 
consider  it  a  personal  afifront  and  derogatory  to  her 
dignity,  were  her  '  promises  to  i)ay'  characterised  as 

*  shaving-paper,'  *  green-backs,'  or  *  shin -plasters,' 
as*dollar-notes  not  unfrequently  are  in  the  States. 
'Skedaddled'  (whence  its  origin  would  be  hard  to 
discover)  is  one  of  ^e  newest  coinage,  and  has  of  late 
been  m^ch  applied  to  those  *  who  fight  and  run  away. ' 

A  genuine  Yankee  avoids,  as  far  as  possible,  thei 
sound  of  r,  and  ignores  a  final  g;  omits  the  h  in  such 
words  as  while  and  when,  and  frequently  reduces  au 
to  aA.  The  vowela  is  sometimes  given  a  close  sound 
— as  '  hev,'  for  have;  at  other  times  it  is  broad — as 
'hawnsome,'  for  handsome.  In  general,  also,  his 
conversation  is  adorned  with  a  peculiar  monotonous 
drawl,  which  none  but  ears  accustomed  have  the  nerve 
to  endure. 

With  regard  to  the  *  let's  liquor'  propensities  of 
the  Yankees,  none  of  their  concoctions  have  found 
their  way  to  this  country,  if  we  except  the  sherry- 
cobbler;  and  even  that  is  not  as  yet  very  popular. 
'  Gin-slings,'   '  egg-noggs,'    '  cock-tails,'   '  smashes,' 

*  bald-face  whisky,'  *  red-eye  whisky,'  *  whisky  reve- 
rend ' — this  lattw  being  synonymous  with  what  our 
topers  here  term  *  neat ' — and  such  like  compounds, 
being  never  heard  of  here  till  lately,  as  there  is 
now  what  is  called  an  American  bar  in  London, 
where  any  of  their  curiously-named  *  drinks '  may  be 
had,  from  'a  flash  of  lightning'  to  'a  moonbeam.' 
In  the  Federal  camps,  wherever  temperance  is  en- 
forced, their  ingenuity  finds  ways  and  means  to 
procure  the  prohibited  indulgence;  and  so  we  find  it 
disguised  in  doubtful  tin  volumes  of  '  Common 
Prayer'  and  *  Sacred  Poems.'  Stimulating  patent 
medicines,  such  as  'liniments,'  'embrocations' — ^to 
be  taken  internally? — and  'cough  mixtures,'  have 
been  devised,  and  find  ready  sale — no  doubt  being 
found  useful  in  promoting  a  certain  degree  of  Dutch 
courage.  Or  should  one  give  to  a  visitor  the  usual 
form  of  invitation,  'Let's  have  a  drink,'  he  may 
not  be  quite  prepared  to  sit  down  and  diBCUSS  a 
bottle  of  '  Prepared  Bear's  Grease,'  as  the  outside 
label  purports  the  contents  to  be  of  the  bottle  which 
has  been  set  before  him. 

The  Americans,  who  speak  much  of  our  compli- 
cated system  of  titles,  have  still  a  craving  after  such 
like  honours  themselves;  and  although  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions are  dispensed  with,  the  deficiency  is  amply 
compensated  for  in  the  abundance  of  governors,  gene- 
rals, majors,  captains,  judges,  &c ,  who  are  as  plentiful 
in  the  States  as  blackberries  in  England.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  much,  however,  they  take  delight  in 
conferring  nicknames,  in  addition,  on  those  who  have 


achieved  a  certain  degree  of  popularity— these  being 
generally  ironical,  but  seldom  malicious.  'Gin'ial' 
^cott,  of  whom  we  have  lately  heard  so  muchf  had 
two  different  nicknames— one  being  Chippewa,  giTeii 
in  consequence  of  a  victory  obtained  by  him  at  a 
place  of  that  name;  the  other,  '.Hasty  Plate  of 
Soup,'  was  derived  from  an  expression  in  one  of  his 
hurriedly-written  bulletins  from  the  seat  of  war  m 
Mexico.  Gen.  Houston  got  the  name  of  San  Jacintho 
from  a  similar  source  as  that  of  Scott  in  the  caw 
of  Chippewa;  and  General  Taylor  was  popiilarly: 
known  as  Old  Bough  and  Ready.  Daniel  Websteij 
received  the  cognomen  of  Big  Black  Ban.  Gtnenlj 
Jackson's — not  'Stonewall'  Jackson — inflexible disi 
position  procured  for  him  the '  designation  of  OI4 
Hickory.  So  with  the  States  themselves— each  ka 
a  name  apart  altogether  from  its  real  one:  New-Yon 
is  the  Empire  or  Excelsior  State;  Texas,  the  Lone  Stu 
State;  Louisiana,  the  Creole  State;  Virginia,  the  OIi 
Dominion;  Kentucky,  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Grouai 
The  settlers  in  the  States,  too,  possess  names  cham 
teristic  of  the  particular  State  to  which  they  beIo% 
Thus,  a  man  from  Florida  is  a  Cowboy;  one  from  lofii 
ana,  a  Hooeier;  from  Ohio,  a  Buckeye;  from Wisconaa 
a  Badger;  from  Vermont,  a  Green  Mountain  Boy. 

Each  city  may  be  said  likewise  to  have  a  '  slaitg 
of  its  own;  but  it  is  principally  in  the  political  worl 
that  this  tendency  to  call  people  out  of  their  propt 
names  is  most  frequently  shown.  The  party  nanx 
and  epithets  they  thus  bestow  on  each  other  ai 
sometimes  amusing,  but  often  degrading.  There  v> 
at  one  time  a  section  in  Congress,  whose  leading  teu 
was  termed  the  '  54°  4<y  or  fight'  doctrine,  referni 
to  the  disputed  boundary-line  between  Canada  m 
the  States,  which  they  insisted  should  run  alon^  tla 
parallel;  and  they  were  popularly  known  as  the  'dl 
4ff  or  fight  party.'  The  President,  finding  that  ^ 
States'  claim  to  this  was  untenable,  anxiously  aoo^ 
to  withdraw,  and  this  was  characterised  as  an  « 
tempt  to  '  craw-fish ' — ^that  is,  '  knock  under,'  or  gi^ 
in.  The  two  great  parties  of  Whigs  and  Dem 
are  divided  and  split  up  into  ever  so  many 
branches,  each  of  course  possessing  a  distinctive 
name.  There  are  amongst  these — ^Hunker  Dem 
Barnburners,,  Locofocos,  Hocopocos,  Softshells,  Bh 
Lights,  Knownothings,  Hardshell  Hunkers,  Wildcat 
&c  Of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  all  these  parties,  htt 
is  satisf  actorUy  known  in  this  country.  Some  are 
liberal  in  their  principles  as  can  be;  while  others  a 
highly  conservative,  and  opposed  to  eveiy  kind 
social  and  intellectual  progress. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  subject  in  whi^ 
the  Americans  have  not  displayed  anytbdng  like  th< 
usual  ingenuity,  and  that  is  in  the  choice  of  names  i 
their  various  cities.  Turn  to  what  part  of  their  cou 
try  you  may,  you  find  the  same  names  repeated  or 
and  over  sgain.  The  faded  gloiy  of  ancient  and  class 
names  of  cities  of  the  Grecian  and  Bomaa  empires  a 
resuscitated,  and  conferred  upon  paltry  townships  1 
perhaps  a  dozen  log  cabins,  as  if  they  thought  tt 
success  and  splendour  of  the  latter  would  atone  f< 
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the  loet  renown  of  the  former;  and  modem  cities  of 
note  in  the  old  world  have  received  like  honours.  Of 
tii€  liret,  there  are  Attioas,  Spartas,  Corintha,  Troya, 
Imts,  Carthages,  by  the  dozen;  while,  of  the  second, 
ve  hare  Venice,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Canton, 
Lc'Ddon,  Paris,  Berlin,  Edinburgh,  Vienna,  Glasgow, 
tc,  in  similar  abundanca  We  find,  also,  Arcolas, 
Ltx&,  Marengos,  and  Waterloos.  There  are  Swedens, 
Xerways,  Polands,  Switzerlands,  Caledonias,  and 
Hibeniaa.  A  species  of  hero-worship  assigns,  also,  the 
names  of  great  men,  and  of  heathen  gods  as  well:  as 
Jipiter,  Mars,  Ceres,  IMana;  and  also  Brutus,  Cicero, 
Hannibal,  Wellington,  Washington.  Scripture  names 
hve  been  extensively  iq)propriated,  and  we  have  of 
tiiese,  several  times  repeated,  Eden,  Jerusalem,  Jeri- 
cb,  Bethlehem,  Lebanon,  Ooshen,  Mount  Carmel, 
id  Mount  Sion.  There  are,  too.  Harmony,  Unity, 
Amitv,  and  Friendship;  Fairplay,  and  Fairdealing; 
FiulaDtbropy,  and  Economy;  Home,  and  Sweet  Home. 
Tti  following  names  of  towns  are  copied  i>erbatim  from 
«&e  of  their  official  directories: — ^Number  One,  Num- 
WTwo,  Why  Not,  Wild  Cat,  Uncle  Sam,  Usque- 
^.Lncky  Hit,  Blarrowbone,  Oat  Meal,  Buggaboo, 
^,  Little  Muddy,  Joe's  Lick,  Bug  Swamp,  Candle 
^Hartshorn,  Coffee,  Haystadk,  Gentry,  Half- 
fe(^  Dirt-town,  and  Henpeck.  In  some  parts  there 
3^T&  reversion  in  favour  of  the  old  Indian  names, 
*^i  have  an  innate  "beauty  of  their  own,  and  are 
F^^enble  for  various  reasons.  Names  derived  from 
^in  are,  however,  by  far  the  most  conmion;  and 
d  may  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  town 'of  any 
o^nence  north  or  south  of  the  Borders,  whose 
>>i&e  haa  not  been  conferred  upon  some  place  on  the 
ot^r  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  The  newspaper  press  of  the  States  is  of  great  bulk 

I W  little  dignity — ^their  editorials  being  often  cha- 

.act^rised  by  fine-spun  'hyperfiutinated'  bunkum — 

'ttd  present,  from  time  to  time,  specimens  of  Yankee 

iVoiouraQd  philology  which  are  thoroughly  enjoyable; 

Ijcd  closely  allied  with  it  not  a  Uttle  of  that  *  bouncing ' 

?t&nt<Uk'  which  attaches  to  the  gasconading  stories 

M  the  French.  They  evidence  occasionally  a  sharpness 

[M  keenness  of  wit  quite  characteristic  of  so  shrewd 

>l«)ple,  and  just  what  might  be  expected  from  a 

^^try  which  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  moral  and 

Pymsii  wonders.   Their  newspaper  columns  are  open 

^  all  and  sundry.     Long  windy  essays,  sensational 

"^torial  speeches,  poetical  effusions,  and  political 

^^Tiiaitions,  from  any  who  choose  to  send  them,  are 

^  received;  and  the  more  libellous  an  article  is,  espe- 

,^y  if  treating  of  a  person  of  local  fame,  the  more 

willingly  it  is  accepted.    Reports  of  public  meetings, 

«c,  are  fall  of  self -laudation,  bunkum,  and  brag,  from 

kdebateatahofeel-barto a secretaiy's despatch.  When 

iB  election  is  about  to  take  place,  the  papers  '  hoist  the 

^et'  of  their  iaToniite  nominee;  and  the  bitterness 

•^Titupcrrtbn  with  which  they  attack  the  oppos- 

H  CMidiiiatd    entering  into  gross  personality,  and 

*^*^  the  MUMtity  of  private  life— lead  often  to 

f«*«jal  eoDuioiL     Their  editors  not  unfrequently 

^  a  good-nied  walking -stidc,  and,  in  the  coat 


pocket,  one  of  those  beautiful '  persuaders,*  or '  bunch 
of  sprouts,'  manufactured  by  Colt;  and  is  generally 
ready  and  willing  to  give  every  satisfaction  for  his 
articles — not  to  say  that  they  will  alwa3r8  flog  or 
fight,  but  just  'pitch  in  like  a  thousand  of  bricks.' 
A  great  portion  of  their  newspapers  are  more  pre- 
judicial than  advantageous  to  healthy  public  morals 
and  tastes.  If  their  energies  were  rightly  directed, 
and  resulted  from  good  principles,  the  press  in  Ame- 
rica, from  its  great  influence,  would  soon  undo  much 
of  the  mischief  which  has  already  followed  from  its 
vicious  direction,  and  work  a  cure  wh^re  there  is  now 
little  else  than  social  disorder. 

We  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  a  paragraph  in 
a  recent  Boston  paper,  which  shows  in  how  curious  a 
manner  they  sometimes  use  words.  A  correspondent, 
writing  from  the  camp  of  SaAta  lElosa,  detaiUag  the 
attack  upon  Pensacola,  describes  the  approach  of  a 
*  Secesh '  steamer,  and  uses  the  following  sentence  in 
regard  to  her  being  eventually  compelled  to  retreat: — 
'  Any  how,  the  tug  turned  tail,  after  being  warned  off 
in  a  formal  manner  by  having  several  shot  $hoved  at 
her,  and  put  off  for  Pensacola  like  a  scared  hound. ' 

D. 

A  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  BUTE. 

It  was  in  the  sunimer  of  1536,  one  bright  morning, 
that  the 'hereditary  Sheriff  of  Bute,  Ninian  Stuart  by 
name,  stood  at  the  window  of  Rothesay  Castle  survey- 
ing the  fair  scene  before  him.  In  front  lay  extended 
the  beautiful  bay  now  so  much  frequented,  though 
at  that  period  idl  but  unknown  to  the  burgesses  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh;  the  distant  mountains  of 
Cowal  appeared  very  grand  in  the  clear  atmosphere, 
while  the  ripple  of  the  crystal  water  fell  cheerfully 
on  the  gravel  beaoh  not  far  distant.  How  different 
then  from  now !  No  busy  hum  of  an  active  popula- 
tion then  sounded  on  th^  ear;  no  stately  edifices  and 
princely  hotels  then  reared  their  heads  to  interrupt 
the  view  from  the  Castle  windows;  no  quays  and 
docks  and  graving-yards  extended  their  dark  fronts 
to  occupy  the  shore;  no  cotton -mills,  no  cab-stands, 
no  steamers,  with  their  ever-sounding  rush  of  vapour 
and  throng  of  passengers;  no  villas  stretching  round 
the  Ardbeg  and  Bogany  shores,  proclaiming  the  wealth 
and  refinement  of  a  thriving  neighbourhood.  But,  not- 
withstanding that  all  these  were  awanting,  still  there 
were  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  burgh  who 
would  have  sung  second  to  any  community;  the  he- 
reditary  Sheriff  kept  baronial  style  within  the  walls 
of  the  Castle;  and  the  town  itself  promised  fair  to 
become  a  very  Novogorod  for  the  population  of  the 
Western  Highlands,  and  even  aspired  to  a  foreign 
trade;  while,  seaward,  the  burgh  extended  its  boun- 
daries from  the  Cloch  to  Pladda,  so  that  the  provost 
was  admiral,  as  it  were,  of  the  Frith,  and  bailie  of 
the  Clyde.  Besides  all  this,  the  lands  of  Bute,  long 
held  in  yearly  tenure  from  the  sovereign,  had,  thirty 
years  previously,  been  confirmed  by  King  James  IV. 
to  the  then  occupiers  of  the  soil;  and  the  island  was 
possessed  by  a  body  of  freeholders  having  their  titles 


direct  from  the  Crown,  each  a  *  Baron'  within  hia 
own  juriBdiction,  and  with  every  inducement  to  im- 
prove the  land. 

iSnch  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Bute  at  the  period 
mentioned.  The  Sheriff,  as  has  been  said,  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  cabnly  surveying  the  beautiful 
scene — cribbed  and  confined  no  doubt  by  those  thick 
walls;  and  small  scope  was  there  for  the  free  ingress 
of  the  balmy  air  at  that  tiny  loophole.  But  his  fine 
face  reflected  the  sunshine  without,  and  the  strenth 
of  his  domicile  being  a  source  of  no  small  pride  to 
him,  he  cared  not  a  fig  for  the  inconveniences  which 
modem  improvers  might  find  in  the  massive  walls  of 
the  old  Castle.  At  the  time  referred  to,  he  had  just 
^finished  the  morning  repast,  and  was  calling  aloud 
to  his  good  wife  Elizabeth — whom  he  had  espoused 
from  the  family  of  Blair — to  see  what  she  might  think 
of  the  lovely  prospect,  and  pass  a  joke  on  the  unusual 
serenity  of  the  weather. 

'Indeed  now,'  said  he,  'ladye  miue,  I  have  busi- 
ness for  an  hour  or  two,  to  settle  some  bickerings 
between  ^he  lairds  of  Bransare  and  Kerremenoch;  but, 
aStcT  that,  what  say  you  that  we  ride  over  hill  to 
Kilquhattanmore  before  sundown?' 

Eight  glad  was  she,  worthy  dame,  to  hear  the  pro- 
posal to  visit  their  friends  at  Kingarth,  and  merrily 
went  she  to  arrange  for  the  day's  proceedings.  Before, 
however,  she  had  gone  many  paces,  her  step-son  made 
his  appearance,  CAXuang  the  heavy  door  to  creak  on 
its  massive  hinges,  and  swing  open  wide  against  the 
solid  walL  It  was  evident  that  something  of  import- 
ance had  occurred.  Young  Stuart  was  breathlei»s,« 
and  it  was  a  few  seconds  before  he  could  well  egress 
himself;  but  at  last  he  broke  out  with  the  exclamation 
and  intelligence — 

'Here  is  Gallachano^  come  from  the  south  end, 
with  a  report  that  a  goodly  number  of  ships  are  off  the 
Garrochhead,  sailing  up  between  MargnahegUsh  and 
Kumbra-beg !  He  says  that  filled  they  are  with  great 
folks  and  men  of  war;  and  who  knows  but  that  the 
King  himself  be  there,  as  the  Red  Lion  flag  looms 
through  the  haze?' 

'Ha^e  at  jrou,  there,'  replied  the  Sheriff;  'that 
cannot  surely  be  the  case;  you  might  have  *'  knawin" 
that  no  King  was  there;  he  is  in  France  e'en  now, 
courting  some  foneign  fair  one.  Did  not  Argyle  tell 
me  BO,  not  many  days  agone,  when  Camys  and  I 
were  down  upon  him  at  Dunhoun  for  a  settlement 
anent  the  burning?' 

'That  may  be  so,'  interposed  Kinnebuigh,  Laird 
of  Gallachane,  who,  bow  made  hui  i^pearance,^and 
seconded  young  Stuart  in  his  ez|>lanati0iifi;  'but  a 
few  hours  will  tell  how  the  truth  rests,  unless  there 
be  more  wii|d,  and  the  ships  carry  on  up  the  way  to 
Dnnbrittain. ' 

'  How  then  saw  yon  them  ?'  interrogated  the  Sheriff. 

'  At  early  dawn,'  replied  the  Laird,  '  I  waa  on  thie 
hill  over  St.  Blain's  when  first  the  ships  oaught  my 
eye — a  goodly  airay,  with  a  fair  wind  from  off  Broad- 
wick.     Kay  now,  thought  I,  here  are  goodly  Mfm — 
''den  for  wine  or  velours,  but  warlike,  and  not 


seen  every  day  in  Kilbrandon  waters.  The  Lairds  of 
Kilwhinlick  and  Garrachty  were  on  the  hillside  with 
me.  I  warrant  before  long  you  will  see  the  fleet  on 
your  own  side  the  hill;  for  the  tide  has  turned,  aad, 
although  the  wind  ia  away,  if  the  ships  get  round 
Ascock  Isle,  and  reach  Bogany,  you  may  rest  assured 
they  will  not  pass  Rosey  Bay  this  night' 

'  Hey,  then,  good  Bess ! '  quoth  the  Stuart,  address- 
ing his  spouse,  who  had  stood  all  this  time  in  mute 
astonishment  at  the  unexpected  news,  '  we  must  put 
off  our  excursion  to  Kilquhattanmore.  Sec  you  well, 
good  lass!  to  your  maidens,  that  they  be  active,  for 
this  matter  is  something  I  thought  not  of;  however, 
I'll  Bee<to  it  myself,  and  haste  to  the  hill-top  by  the 
soonest  path,  to  return  forthwith.' 

Thereupon  the  party  sallied  out  from  the  Castle, 
and  sped  along  the  strand — the  shore  then  being  close 
to  the  Castle  walls — the  fortress  at  that  time  standin-: 
on  a  sort  of  isthmus,  between  the  water  of  Rothesay 
on  the  one  side  and  a  small  bay  on  the  other— the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  harbour  and  buildinu^ 
adjoining  being  covered  with  water  at  high  tide, 
which  flowed  beyond  where  Montague-street  now  k 
Hurrying  across  the  drawbridge,  the  Sheriff  soon 
reached  the  hiU-top  beyond  Crossmore;  and  sure 
enough  there  was  seen  a  goodly  flotilla,  such  as  haA 
not  been  on  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  since  Haco,  the 
Norwegian,  came  to  claim  the  inner  Hebrides  as  hu 
own. 

'  Ay,  marry  is  it,'  quoth  the  Stuart.  *  Sure  enough 
I  am  much  distressed  to  account  for  these  great  sails; 
but  in  case  need  be,  let  us  call  to  arms  and  be  ready 
whether  for  friend  or  enemy.  Gallachane,  you  most 
go  south,  warn  Scoulagmore,  the  M'Wererdys,  the 
MacConochies,  the  Glasses,  and  all  thereaway.  I'll 
take  in  hand  myself  to  call  in  the  Stuarts,  the  Ban* 
nachtynes,  and  the  Spenoes;  no  doubt  the  Jamiesoba. 
M 'Neils,  an4  M'Caws,  will  be  in  town;  let  us  haAe  a 
rising,  and  meet  in  the  Castle  court  before  nightfall- 
all  haste!' 

'  I'll  warrant  me,'  said  th^  Laird,  '  that  we  will 
have  a  fair  gathering;  and  unless  the  wind  come 
out,  we  will  see  nought  of  the  fleet  in  Rosey  Bay  till 
eventide.* 

Thereupon  the  party  broke  up,  each  to  warn  tiieir 
respective  neigl^bours — young  Stuart  the  most  activo 
of  them  all;  and,  as  such  a  rising  was  not  unusual, 
eiUier  for  purposes  of  defence  or  aggrasaion,  tbero 
was  no  time  lost  in  summoning  iogetiier  an  asseoi- 
bly  of  the  barons  of  Bute  and  their  retaineis—tbe 
Brandanid,  who  had  shown  such  good  fi|^t  in  many 
a  well-contested  field. 

Before  long,  the  great  ships  were  seen  standing 
over  towards  the  Cowal  shore,  when  an  air  from  the 
east  decided  their  course;  and  the  huge  sails,  hitherto 
flapping  idly  on  the  yards,  expanded  their  great  bel- 
lies to  the  wind,  and  the  ioity  halls  ^disd  smoothly 
into  the  bi^  of  Rothesay.  Truly,  indeed,  there 
flaunted  proudly  the  Royal  flag,  with  the  Red  lion 
of  Scotland  pre-emiaentl  And  the  gilt  poops  of  the 
vessels  showed  that  they  were  no  ordinary  craft; 
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I  jMe  the  ditpby  of  gorgeous  trappings,  ailks,  and 

■  hces,  which  sdomed  the  goodly  throng  who  appeared 

.  h  sight  over  the  rails,  proved  that  it  was  something 

|.  sssK  than  ft  tradrog  expedition  which  brought  the 

M  together.    By  the  afternoon,  oine  after  another 

of  these  lai^  vessds  dropped  anchor,  and  swung 

kavilj  roond  to  the  wind;  and  soon  thereafter  the 

Knsfio  wexe  actiyely  engaged  bracing  up  the  sails, 

ud  nuking  all  snqg  for  the  day,  as  if  there  was  no 

Qtention  of  lailing  again  before  nightfalL  It  seemed, 

bwever,  that  the  whole  party  wore  an  aspect  of 

»vheH  which  was  most  unaccountable.     Ko  shouts 

iS'i  as  might  have  been  expected  greeted  the  ear-^ 

0) eidazoationB  of  joy  or  excitement; — all  was  quiet 

3&1  dismal  in  the  extreme.     Before  long,  however,  a 

hai  csme  ashore,  carrying  a  messenger  to  the  Sheriff, 

HFcuQciiig  that  the  King  James  V,  was  on  board 

t'.  Eojal  ship,  with  his  Court;  and  would,  ere  long, 

t^iti  shore,  to  take  up  his  apartments  in  the  Castle. 

£f  ie  time  the  announcement  arrived,  the  Sheriff 

isjirepared  for  receiving  his  illustrious  guests;  and 

tk^i  ri^t  glad  would  he  be  and  highly  honoured 

s  rikiittiug  himself  to  his  liege  lord,  the  King  of 

V3fl  Scotland. 

^!^  time,  all  was  bustle  and  activity  as  well 

vi^tke  Castle  walls  as  without;  the  burgesses 

41^^  in  good  display,  and  were  in  no  degree  be- 

isbtocountiy  friends,  the  'Barons,'  in  allowing 

^tj  to  the  Sovereign.    Unfortunately,  history  is 

i  a  to  who  were  the  leading  personages  in  the 

at  the  time;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  certain  it  is 

the  tovnafblk  thronged  the  shore,  and  occupied 

7  available  space  within  view  of  the  landing- 

which  was  a  little  way  up  the  creek  whioh  has 

referred  to;  and,  when  the  Boyal  barge  came 

ifle  the  email  stone  jetty,  there  was  waiting  to 

i^e  the  young  King  a  full  muster  of  the  great 

C'f  Bute — conspicuous  among  whom  were  the 

f-riS  himself  aod  Jamieson  the  crowner.  No  sooner 

the  King  and  his  followers  stepped  on  shore, 

the  Stuart  advanced,  and,  lifting  his  broad  hat, 

'tier  fashion,  saluted  his  Majesty  on  bended  knee, 

^g  him  most  hearty  to  the  old  home  of  his 

e?tf>r8. 

l^ight  good  and  trusty  friend,*  said  the  King; 
i^  no  doubt  little  expected  so  many  visitors;  but 
P'l  indeed  am  I  to  find  myself  on  shore  with  such  an 
b^lJent  councillor  as  my  kinsman  of  Bute.  These 
fSt-7  loons  have  played  me  a  sorry  prank,  but  by  my 
li&mck,  I  shall  hold  a  court  of  justice  here;  and  if 
HBfjtTowmom  sees  not  some  traitor  coward  hang 
9  tl:e  neck,  my  name  is  not  Stuart ' 

'^ay,  now,  my  lisge  lord,'  said  Hamilton,  who  was 
KKe  ^tehiod,  and  stepped  on  shore  immediately  after, 
WteoDoMei  wen  with  our  excellent  friend  the  Sheriff 
f  ^ute;  be  not  over  hasty,  for  rest  assured  that  we, 
Nr  Injral  folJpwiBn,  have  acted  for  the  best$  and  the 
J^^"^  *>B  mi  «»  much  to  blame  in  turning  the 
■^courtehjtiwrwaid.* 

'{^r'oiedyie  Song  impatiently.  *  Thy  advice 
ni  have  BSM  «l  it    t  must  enforce  the  la^;  and 


unless  there  be  such  within  the  walls  of  this  my 
Castle  of  Rothesay,  I'll  have  you  to  Edinburgh,  for 
I  know  what  has  been  done,  and  wiU  ere  long  try 
who  is  to  have  the  power — ^you  or  I.*  ' 

Thus  speaking,  James  moodily  walked  up  the  slight 
incline,  passed  through  the  massive  doorway,  and 
entered  the  Castle,  scarcely  deigning  to  acknowledge 
the  hearty  reception  which  was  accorded  to  him  on 
all  sides;  or  to  do  more  than  give  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  body,  showing  that  he  observed  a  bevy  of  fair 
Buteshire  dames  assembled  in  the  Court,  anxiouB  to 
have  a  sight  of  his  Majesty. 

Ko  sooner  had  he  been  seated  within  the  timeworu 
halls  of  Rothesay,  than  he  called  again  for  the  Stuart, 
and  entered  into  a  long  narrative,  explaining  how 
his  most  cherished  hopes  had  been  frustrated  by  i^e 
machinations  of  the  nobles  who  attended;  how  ho 
had  sent  an  embassy  to  France,  which  had  concluded 
the  terms  of  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Vendomo's 
daughter;  but  that,  unwilling  to  place  entire  conh- 
dence  in  the  representations  of  Lord  Erskine,  or  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  '  vtve-like  picture'  of  the  lady 
which  he  had  received,  he  had  resolved  to  prooeed  in 
person  to  have  an  interview  with  her;  and,  accord- 
ingly, had  embarked  with  such  of  his  courtiers  as  lie 
thought  could  be  depended  upon;  that,  after  great 
preparations,  they  had  set  out  for  the  Continent, 
but  that  his  retinue  had  played  him  false,  inasmuch 
as,  when  the  ships  were  within  a  day's  sail  of  France, 
one  night,  when  he  was  asleep,  the  course  had  been 
diverted  without  his  authority;  so  that,  when  he 
awoke  and  came  on  deck  in  the  morning,  he  ob- 
served that  the  high  land  of  France,  which  he  had 
seen  the  evening  before,  right  ahead,  was  nowhere 
to  be  discovered;  that,  notwithstanding  his  most  ur- 
gent oommMids,  the  ships  had  continued  their  voyage 
homewards;  while  Hamilton  and  the  other  attendants 
represehted,  in  glowing  language,  the  dangers  and 
inoonveniencee  of  landing  on  the  shores  of*  France,  so 
littie  prepared  as  they  were  for  the  gay  scenes  of 
courtly  halls — ^the  object  of  the  expedition  not  having 
been  explained  before  setting  out.  They  further  urged 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  return  to  Scotiand,  in 
order  that  the  King  nught  make  other  arrangements, 
and  appear  in  a  state  more  befitting  the  occasion,  and 
with  retinue  suitable  to  his  dignity.  He,  however, 
did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  other  motives  lay  con- 
cealed under  these  representations,  and  that  this 
pretended  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  his  dignity 
was  little  better  than  a  sham;  that  a  strong  party 
had  been  formed,  who  were  anxious  that  he  mi^t 
make  an  alliance  with  some  maiden  nearer  homa 
This,  however,  he  had  ree<rfved  not  to  do,  and  empha- 
tically expressed  his  determination  to  carry  out  the 
original  expedition. 

The  first  burst  of  anger  had  passed  over  before  the 
ships  had  t^aohed  the  Clyde;  and  James,  although 
wayward  in  the  extreme,  oould  not  but  peraeive  that 
the  utmost  degree  oi  caution  was  necessary.  It  had 
been  strongly  urged,  no  doubt,  that,  even  if  a  foreign 
marriage  w«re  decidedly  resolved  upon,  he  might 
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aspire  to  a  more  dignified  and  powerful  connexion 
than  with  the  Duke  of  Vendome's  daughter;  that, 
indeed,  he  might  look  for  a  union  with  the  Royal 
House  of  France;  and,  from  the  intercourse  which 
had  recently  taken  place,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
any  advances  in  that  quarter  would  be  met  with  a 
cordial  response.  Such  reflections,  and  the  temperate 
coimcils  of  the  Sheriff,  it  is  to  be  supposed  gradually 
soothed  the  irritated  monarch,  and  induced  him  at 
length  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  and 
give  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
climate  and  right  pleasant  company  around  him. 

Soon,  therefore,  the  halls  of  the  old  Castle  of  Rothe- 
say rung  with  sounds  of  wassail  and  festivity — ^the 
King  having  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  his  followers, 
and  withdrawn  the  uncompromising  threftts  of  ven- 
geance for  the  slight  which  had  been  put  upon  him. 
At  no  time  a  model  character,  but  prone  to  give  loose 
to  those  passions  incident  to  a  half -educated  mind, 
the  revulsion  of.  feeling  was  quite  remarkable;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  himself  from 
exhibiting  his  great  joy  in  again  finding  himself  on 
land,  and  among  those  whom,  he  fondly  trusted,  would 
counteract  the  evil  influences  of  the  courtiers  inimical 
to  the  French  expedition.  The  evening  wore  on,  and 
the  trusty  Barons  of  Bute  over  and  over  again  pledged 
to  the  health  of  their  Sovereign,  till  at  length  night 
came^  which  terminated  their  demonstrations  of  loy- 
alty. The  following  day,  however,  the  King  hunted 
in  the  forest;  and  in  the  evening  the  same  festivities 
were  renewed,  with  even  greater  display.  Thus  passed 
the  time  while  the  Court  remained  in  Bute.  Certainly 
it  was  a  happy  period  for  all,  and  chiefly  for  James 
himself,  who  testified  a  strong  partiality  for  the  island 
And  its  loyal  inhabitants.  But  anxiety  about  his 
foreign  courtship  outran  all  other  considerations,  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Royal  party  to  leave,  which 
they  did  by  crossing  over  to  the  opposite  shore  at 
Toward,  and  taking  horse  to  Stirling — the  ships  pro- 
ceeding north  about  to  Leith. 

What  follows  is  a  matter  of  histoiy:  how  the  King 
remained  at  Stirling  until  a  second  fleet  was  equipped, 
with  which  he  sailed  to  France,  in  company  with  a 
gallant  band  of  the  first  nobility  in  the  realm;  and 
how,  notwithstanding  the  most  favourable  intercourse 
with  the  Duke  of  Vendome  and  his  daughter,  the 
beautiful  Marie  de  Bourbon,  James  changed  his  plans, 
and  espoused  Magdaline,  the  sickly  daughter  of  the 
French  king — a  princess  who  died  within  two  months 
after  landing  upon  the  shores  of  her  adopted  land,  to 
the  intense  grief  of  all  true-hearted  Scotchmen. 
Melancholy  and  untimely  as  her  fate  was,  it  seems 
that  both  James'  sweethearts  were  rather  of  the  de- 
licate school,  as,  according  to  Pitsoottie's  chronicles, 
'  The  Duik  of  Vendonia  dochter  tuke  sick  displeasour 
at  the  king  of  Sootlandis  marriage,  that  She  deceast 
immediately  thairafter  quhairat  the  king  of  Scotland 
was  highlie  displeassed,  thinkand  that  he  was  the 
oocasioun  of  that  gentlevoman*s  death.*  But  for  all 
that,  he  soon  got  quit  of  his  '  displeasure,'  as  not  long 
after  he  married  Mary  of  Quise,  who  survived  him. 


and  became  favourably  known  as  Regent  during  port 
of  the  time  her  infant  daughter,  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
was  a  minor. 

James  the  Fifth  never  foigot  the  pleasant  sojouni 
which  he  had  in  Bute  in  1536;  and,  in  acknowloflgment 
thereof,  two  years  after,  granted  to  the  good  old 
Sheriff,  Ninian  Stuart,  and  James  his  son  and  heir- 
apparent,  and  his  other  son  Archibald,  aX\  the  dues 
of  the  lands,  lordship,  and  foreiit  of  Bute  for  five 
years,  for  payment,  according  to  use  and  wont;*  and 
that  over  and  above  the  lands  which  the  family  tb«n 
held  in  Bute — a  goodly  posjsession  which,  through 
many  changes  of  circumstances,  still  pertoinB  to 
their  descendants,  and  has  been  vastly  added  to. 
The  Sheriff  did  not  long  survive;  as  in  1540,  when 
the  King  again  visited  Kothesay,  the  old  man  was 

g Bothered  to  his  fathers,  and  his  son  was  Sheriff  in 
is  stead,  and  welcomed  his  Sovereign  to  Bute.  In- 
structions had  been  given  to  James  Hamilton,  Lord 
Evandale,  to  have  certain  repairs  iuade  on  the  old 
Castle,  with  the  view  of  the  Court  paying  an  annual 
virit;  but  he  appears  to  have  betrayed  his  trust,  as, 
among  other  charges  brought  against  him,  hastening 
to  his  downfal,  was  the  keeping  up  of  money  eiva 
for  improving  the  Castle  of  Rothesay.  The  f  iniri 
untimely  death,  however,  in  1542,  occasioned  lie 
8u4>ension  of  the  alterations,  and  the  old  walls  h&v^ 
not  since  then  formed  the  residence  of  the  Court  A 
proposal,  however,  has  been  mooted  within  these  fev 
weeks  past,  of  renovating  the  grounds  and  formiog 
pleasant  walks  for  the  ^od  people  of  Rothesay- a 
verv  excellent  design;  and  altnough  the  oM  building: 
will  not  likely  ever  aeain  be  a  Royal  residence,  still 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  locality  having  so  maoT 
interesting  associations,  and  from  whence  is  derired 
the  higheit  Scottish  title  of  the  heir  to  the  Britishj 
Crown,  should  not  again  attract  a  RoyaJ  visit,  f 

*  '  (Mgines  Paroohlalea/  toL  1L  p.  228.  | 

t  It  li  Imt  fair  to  itate  that  the  preceding  sketch  is  onM 
foanded  upon  the  well-known  fact  of  the  Soyal  visit  of  Jvae\ 
V.  to  Bate,  and  that  many  of  the  detaUa  are  not  vouched  I? 
anthorittea. 


TO  LILY  F 

0  DBAB  little  ladji  with  earnest  eyes 
Of  wondering,  beautiful  blue— 

1  see  yon  are  stmok  with  a  sweet  surprise 
That  we  should  be  looking  at  you  1 

You  know  not  the  joy  which  a  primrose  bloom 

Giyes  to  a  dweller  in  towns- 
Bringing  him  visions  of  sea-dipped  gloom. 

And  fragrance  of  breeay  downs. 

You  know  not  the  beautj  of  those  blue  eyes: 

Or  the  sudden,  electrical  flush 
Which  laughingly  up  to  your  sweet  face  flies— 

Too  simple  and  pretty  to  blxuh. 

Your  father  is  one  of  thoae  poets,  my  child. 
Who  were  bom  in  the  woodlands'  to  roam; 

Yet  why  should  he  sigji  after  flow'rela  wild. 
With  such  a  sweet  Uly  at  homeT 

VfiLLiAU  Black. 


*«*  The  right  of  translation  reserred  by  the  Authors.  U 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Editor  win  ribeive  attati< 
but,  as  a  general-rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  return 
considered  unsuitable.  

Edited,  Printed,  and  PnVUshed  by  JAMES  HEDDERWK 
IS  Bed  Lion  Court.  Fleet-Street,  Lokdov,  E.C. ;  and  Si 
Enoch-Square,  Olasoow.    Sold  by  all  Booksellera. 
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SUB- EDITORIAL  PHILOSOPHY.— No.  IL 

OS  SOME  FOPDIJ-R  JCauERNAnB, 
Ix  my  ounnl  gleuicea  nt  tlie  paper  doriag  my  noctnnial 
atteniUnce,  1  oEten  find  myself  readiog  over — with  k  blisshtl 
of  wb«t  it  ia  all  abont — oolnmn  after  colonm 
of  printed  matter,  whicb  come  under  the  general  dsnomina- 
tion  of  '  Ad^i'  irhetlior  relating  to  increaiing  ucnfices  on  the 
part  of  pliilaatbropic  linea-drapen,  robberies  by  confidential 
yonng  men  in  the  hat  line,  aalvage  atovks  of  ihoea,  baoknipt 
stocks  of  umbrellu  and  fiTing-paoa,  Ueta  of  aabsoriptionB  to 
distreaa  fimds,  annooncements  of  now  baoka  with  fabulona 
ratcH  of  intereet,  notices  to  parents  and  gnardians  or  to 
parties  abont  to  purchase  pigs,  or  to  parties  who  have  pigs 
and  don't  know  how  to  feed  them,  or  startling  queries  as  to 
whcthsr  I  powder  my  salt  or  tieve  my  mustard,  or  bruise 
my  oat9,  or  peel  my  potatoes,  tc  to.  to.  I  am  addicted, 
occauonalty,  to  reading  tbrongh  tbsae  ansooDCemeiits  with- 
out having  the  power,  if  I  wars  suddenly  pulling  mysalf  up, 
of  recollecting  what  was  the  subject  of  tbe  last  advertise- 
ment,  or  even  the  last  line  which  I  have  just  read.  This  I 
oan  only  account  for  by  the  fact  that  tired  Nature's  sweet 
restorer  is  inclined,  at  that  time,  to  commence  the  knitting 
operation  in  my  rsvelled  sleeve  of  care,  before  the  rip  of 
that  sleeve  has  reached  to  the  cuff;  which  felicitous  poetic*! 
expression,  signifying  that  I  am  inclined  to  get  sleepy  before 
my  work  is  done,  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  my  paper 
sooner  than  I  anticipated.  The  allusion  to  the  mvelled 
aleeve  is  borrowed  from  Macbeth'a  month — Macbeth  sog- 
gcsta  the  Swan  (of  Avon) — the  Swan  snggteta  the  legitimate 
dikma — and  the  legitimate  drama  suggests  that  part  of  lite 
advertisement  column  of  the  paper  which  treats  of  tile 
unusement*  of  the  masses. 

That  the  Intimate  drama  has  been  on  the  decrease  for 
the  last  two  or  thr«e  yean,  a  reference  to  the  entertainments 
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M  the  London  theatres  dnting  that  time  iHll  make 
p«lpabl0<  That  the  lej^mate  drama  is  not  detA  yet, 
bttt  cmV  sleepeth,  is  appttrent  from  the  prospectus  of 
the  aianager  erf  the  Lyceiun  Theatre.  The  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  has  been  re-inserted  hy  a  Frendkmanf 
(The  wedge  liad  been  withdrawn,  a  few  months  Afo^ 
by  the  retiraT  of  Mt.  Fhelps  from  Fladler's  Wells.) 
This  chltalrottf  iHtie  J'roich&lin  has  armed  hiaueU 
with  sword  and  spear;  and,  moved  to  pity  at  the 
forlorn  eonditkn  of  the  British  drama,  has  forgot  tho 
old  rit$iry  oxistilig  bttwoen  his  cmintry  and  onr  own, 
iMA  tomt  tfter  to  do  battle  with  that  shameless  Ogi-e 
^th^V  itttfdd  Juggetnaut  before  whieh  we  hare  all 
been  prostrating  onrselves  lately — ^that  vile  assinine 
compound  of  stAge  machlnexy,  gandy  danbi  of  water 
scenes  (with  A  high  priest  of  the  monster  «•  a  fore- 
ground piece,  flinging  himself  down  from  A  painted 
block  of  wood  on  to  a  bag  of  straw  oelow) — ^that 
brainless  bully  and  monopoliser  of  the  mcti-opolitan 
histrionic  talent — to  wit,  Sensation  Drama.  Already 
has  this  detestable  tyrant  been  stalking  through 
the  leugl^  and  breadth  of  our  ^beloved  Cduntry,  and 
forcing  votaries  to  come  and  worship  him  by  eating 
up  everything  else.  But  he  is 'beginning  to  quake 
—-dissensions  and  schisms  among  his  high  priests 
har^  commenced — and  there  is  a  good  prospect  of 
his  altar  being  overthrown  at  last.  The  public  are 
ashamed  of  the  reverence  which  they  have  been  pay- 
ing to  such  a  palpable  impostor;  and  when  the  valiant 
Frenchman  has  oj^cned  his  Temple  of  Janus,  and 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  his  campaign  has  com- 
menced, we  will  swell  his  battle-cry,  and  pray  that 
other  teuiples  may  also  be  opened,  to  assist  in  de- 
molishing the  great  painted,  tinselled,  wooden  idoL 

But  there  is  another  idol  which  it  is  hoped  this 
Gallic  hero  will  bring  down — an  idol  which  we  have 
been  "bending  before  too  long.  Alas !  too  long; — for, 
as  I  recall  it,  behold  a  whole  array  of  demon  types 
range  themselves  in  the  white  smoke  before  me  into 
a  gnostly  paragraph,  which  I  cut  not  long  ago  for 
insertion  in  the  paper — a  paragraph  which,  as  I  cut 
it,  cut  into  my  heart  with  shame  and  sorrow— a  pa- 
ragraph, reoot(hting  how  a  poor  maimed-f  or-lif  e  woman 
had  been  released  from  the  London  Hospital,  whither 
she  had  been  borne,  a  few  weeks  before,  from  a  late 
temple  of  this  other  Juggernaut — ^this  Juggernaut  of 
the  rope — ^Blondinism  and  Leotardism,  to  wit.  'The 
case  I  refer  to  was  that  of  the  Female  Blondin, 
who  fell  from  the  rope  while  performing  her  acro- 
batic feat  at  Highbury  Bam,  in  the  summer  of  last 
year*  Had  that  woman  been  killed — and  only  a 
miracle  saved  her — the  public  who  patronised  the 
entertainment  that  evening  would  have  been  ^mo- 
rally as  guilty  of  murder  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
gardens  who  allowed  the  exhibition  to  take  place; 
and  not  only  the  public  who  patronised  it  that  even- 
ing, but  the  public  who  have  on  any  single  occasion 
attended  exhibHions  of  the  same  description.  I  con- 
gratulate the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
escape  of  this  woman*  I  congratulate  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  visitora — aristooratio  and  plebeian,  lay 


and  clerioaI->io  th«  fiioodin  feats  on  iho  eecific  d 
this  womaib  I  cot^gratillai*  the  MtiluKritiea,  who 
have  the  power  to  put  an  0ad  to  thiM  cshibitiGn, 
and  who  have  not  yel  don*  it,  on  the  istfiape  of  this 
woman;  but  I  warn  ihent  lliftl  they  art  {lUll  risking 
i|ie  guilt  of  murder  io  long  as  H  4Mtttitkli«»j  and  t 
uronld  point  out  the  lat«0t  hiilaikce  «l  ikeif  escape 
from  thift  gnilt,  by  quoting  tho'mbjoltiad  pdMgrapIi 
cut  from  the  Liverpool  Afefcury:--' 

which  is  at  Jitesenl  in  Liverpool,  Mt,  Bsfev&Ati, 
Jnn.  was,  on  Mondi^  night,  going  throi^;b  *  (Aioar  9 
extraoldiagiy  fcatg'  widen  oonsisted  of  mom  Mnark- 
able  trapeze  movements,  executed  tipon  ft^rixontAl 
bar  suspended  within  a  lew  feet  of  the  foof  by  a  rof)e 
on  either  end.  Soott  «ft«r  the  nerfonumce  coiii> 
mehoad^  one  end  of  this  horiiontlM  bar  broke  awiy 
from  itfl  fastening,  and  predpHatod  P^er^ti  from 
the  dizzy  height  Into  the  arena  below.  In  his  fsll 
he  grasped  at  a  guide-fotA  snspeDdod  hota.  the  ceil- 
ing, and  at  others  whion  were  tftrelohed  across  t><« 
biulding;  and  thouah  in  some  degree  they  mitigate4 
the  viofence  of  the  fall,  the  youns  mjin  oame  &  tlti 
fipx>und  upon  his  right  shoulder  ana  SMe  with  a  dsm^- 
ful  shock,  and  was  inmi«diately  afterwotda  carrierl  1^ 
a  state  of  insensibility  Into  the  retiring-room,  whm 
it  was  found  that  he  had  •ttstiined  imoh  serious  in- 
juries that  his  immediate  removal  to  tho  Northstn 
Hospital  was  deemed  advisaj^le.  It  was  then  ssMr- 
tained  that,  in  addition  to  tho  serious  concasskxa  at 
the  whole  frame,  ho  had  snstalned  a  fraoture  of  me 
thigh  and  of  one  or  more  ribe.  We  ttndeawland  tW. 
the  young  man's  life  ia  not  In  danger.* 

I  would  also  reoall  to  the  reeollection  of  tho  ttttho- 
rites  and  of  the  public,  the  case  of  the  ttiifortilDSl« 
man  who  preceded  Leotar4.  at  the  AUiainbra  Muuc 
Hall,  and  who  wae  killed  while  parfoTming  the  tfs- 
peze  feat — killed  before  thousands  of  tfiactators,  manj 
of  whom,  I  dare  say,  have  foi^gotton  liia  faW,  aa^ 
have  again  and  again  applauded  Leolard  to  the  lUe> 
for  risking  the  same  death.  Surely,  lor  tjia  cc^t  oi 
humanity,  this  Juggernaut  will  b«  atNKidtty  defflo^ 
lished,  before  more  blood  is  spilt!  Snraly  our  ehlldnia 
and  grandchildren  wi^  not  have  to  My^^'  Lol  theat 
our  fathers,  with  all  their  boasted  humauityi  were 
worse  than  the  savages  whom  thoy  andeavottud  to 
civilise.  The  Hindoo  priests,  who  tirged  the  p»Jf 
devotees  to  prostmte  themselves  before  the  ear  of 
Juggernaut,  were  not  so  bad  as  they,  bacatse  it  wm 
\  with  the  conscientious  belief  that  hu&iaa  sacrifioes 
would  propitiate  the  deity,  and  ensure  oternal  felkity 
to  the  victim,  that  it  was  done!  But  the  enUghtsae<i 
people  of  Great  Britain,  who  read  «with  a  shndder  of 
the  gbuiiatorial  combats  of  ancient  Rome — who  looked 
with  horror  at,  and  condemned,  the  Spanish  and 
French  bull-fighAs  of  ^«ir  own  period-- were  less  wim 
and  less  enlightened  in  their  generation.  They  flocked 
in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to,  see,  and  uigtti 
on,  with  a  rabid  thirst  for  blood,  thoaa  wretched 
acrobats.  They  did  this  one  day,  and  attended  churd 
the  next;  they  did  It  although  warned  repeatedly,  bv 
the  death  and  mutilation  of  the  poor  viotims,  of  tb« 
grievous  sin  of  so  doing.' 

Another  Juggernaut  which  has  risen  up  lately  » 
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w  ^eontioD  Soag  Juggemaaty  before  whioh  much 
valuable  time  u  pfOff^ted.  *Th€  temples  ol  thk  idol 
ire  ibnd  in  ooapoD  with  the  Leotard  Jaggernaut, 
isd  attended  hy  the  qame  orders.    This  is  a  leas  van- 
^ioary  Jogg^hiaat,  in  truth;  but  the  eyil  effects  of 
'U  ioilueBoe  ure  great. 
A  gi«at  coatiOTerBy  took  place  not  kmg  ago  between 
\k  Londw  theatrical  nuuiagers  and  the  proprietors 
I  ;>^  ffloiio  halli,  as  to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  have 
repraeated  oa  their  stages  duologues  or  small  farces, 
in  vkieh  the  cbaraciers  appeared  in  costume.    This, 
tk  maoAgen  aaid,  was  poaching  upon  their  manor 
moot  a  licenoei   The  managed  sucoeeded  in  getting 
it  pat  down  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  had  no  effect 
J)  duaemg  the  popularity  of  the  musio  halls.    The 
K^pal  attnictions  at  those  places  are  the  sensation 
i«^  and  the  aorobatic  leats.    It  is  of  the  former 
ibilakottid  bow  wish  to  discourse,  as  it  has  ocourred 
Umo,  on  the  perusal  of  some  of  those  sensation  soAgs, 
&it  teiiher  the  publio  who  hear  them,  the  music- 
■Sri  who  exhibit  them  in  their  shop-windows,  nor 
Ikpato-pJaying  publie,  who  hay  them  for  binding 
i^oollection  of  popular  pieces,  have  the  slightest 
4a  (i  the  nature  of  those  songs;  otherwise,  I  should 
^k  the  sake  of  morality,  they  would  neither 
tkattthcm  to  be  sung,  consent  to  receive  them  on 
■^  «r  pollute  their  collections  by  giving  them  a 
1^  UQo&g  respectable  music.     In  a  printed  sheet 
^  I  have  before  me^  I  find  a  few  of  these  songs 
*^^  I  recognise  every  day  in  musio -shop  win- 
Pn  ^th  highly-coloured  frontispieces — ^in  music- 
n  visdows  in  the  most  fashionable  thorough- 
ly I  vill  instaooe  thr^  which  are  marked  veiy 
%,  'copyright.'    The  first  is  entitled  'The 
which,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  evolu- 
cf  the  artist  who  sings  it,  combined  with  a  cer- 
ssut  melody  is  the  tune,  has  become  one  of  the 
h^  popolsr  songs  of  the  day.    Are  the  non-musio- 
pB  public,  who  admire  it  so  much,  aware  that  the 
p^  d  the  song  are  so  silly  and  immoral  that  it  is 
f^y  impossible  for  me  to  quote  even  a  single  verse 
^^  The  auAe  may  be  said  of  '  Didn't  she  seem  to 
it?'  which  is  also  ticketed  in  the  shop  windows 
a  glaring  frontispiece,  representing  the  heroine, 
P^adilynireased  hetariae,  and  her  victim,  a  silly- 
g  middle-aged  man,  grasping   his  umbrella 
^iy,  and  apening  his  eyes  wide,  in  astonish- 
Nt  at  her  desertion  of  him  for  the  arm  of  another 
Na^er  individnal,  foppishly  dressed,  and  with  a 
N  >&  his  hand  and  ^ass  in  his  eye.  The  background 
P^  Cratt  <^be  in  Leieester-sqtkare,  with  a  glimpse 
f  tlie  Alharahra  Music  Hall,  where,  it  is  stated,  the 
N  ii  sightly  sung  with  enthusiastic  applause.  The 
M^Mce  beais  tiie  author's  (?)  name,  with  a  gran- 
F^iMst  dedieatioii  to  one  of  his  friends.    The  next 
P<»titlfid  'ThsM  goes  another  Guy,'  and  is  ewen 
^  dugoiting  in  words  and  plot  than  the  second 
^  ^  only  on  a  par  with  the  first 
l^me  then  is  something  egr^ously  absurd,  ridi- 
««>  ttdoonlBrpfcihle  in  the  sight  of  two  or  three 
pe^K  tlirte-fourths  of  them  intoxicsited, 


drinking,  and  smokix^,  and  lai^hing,  and  enjoying 
such  twaddle  as  this: — 

1  txled  with  eTery  stick 

To  knock  Sally  on  the  bom, 
FoTfetting,  quite,  how  qalck 
Both  time  and  money  goes. 
I  mnat  have  pUyd  for  honra; 

The  man  'longside  kept  tally; 
And  aaidj '  I've  mora  aticlca  left, 
To  shy  at  old  Aunt  Sally.' 
Kind  frienda  rally 

Around  me  all  you  can; 
And  pity  poor  Aunt  Sally, 
Who  has  lost  her  fast  young  man.  * 

'  1*11  trouble  yon  for  two  ponndi^* 

Said  the  man  to  my  surpfiae: 
*  For  your  yoong  man's  levanted!* 

I  opened  both  my  eyes.  ^ 

Having  the  money  to  pay, 
,     I  didn't  stand  shilly-shally, 
Bnt  tlie  boys  called  after  m»— 
'  How  do  you  Uke  Ai^at  SaUy  f 
Kind  friends^  &c 

I  grant,  kind  friends,  that  tihere  is  a  time  to  be  sad 
and  a  time  to  be  merry;  but  is  this  the  way  to  make 
merry?  Certainly  not  J  you  would  answer,  if  you  woro 
sober.     But  yQU  are  not  sober;  you  are  dazzled  by 
the  Ughts;  you  have  smoked  too  much}  this  is  your 
fourth  tumbler.     A  man  at  lus  fourth  tumbler  will 
laugh  at  anything.     I  can  see  Jenkins  there  at  ^e 
second  table.     I  know  Jenkins  is  at  times  a  sensible 
man  (and  I  am  addressing  those  of  the  audience  who 
are  supposed  to  have  some  common  sense).     I  would 
say  to  Jenkins,  *  Halloo,  Jenkins!  this  is  all  very  well, 
you  know;  but  you  ought  not  to  be  here^    You  have 
a  wife  and  children,  Jenkins.     Your  wife  requires  a 
new  bonnet.    The  children,  you  know;  are  b^^ning 
to  run  slightly  to  seed.    Mrs,  J.  wanted  you  to  take 
little  Ximothy  out  for  a  walk  last  Sunday,  after 
dinner,  and  yon  excused  yourself  on  the  ground  that 
the  roads*  were  damp  and  his  shoes  too  far  gone. 
You  said  that  you  couldn't  afford  to  get  him  a  pair 
for  another  fortnight,  when  you  would  at  the  same 
time  walk  as  far  as  Timms's  with  her,  and  select  a 
bonnet.  Yoif  have  said  that  for  the  last  two  months, 
and  always  put  the  walk  off  because  '  things  were 
tj|^t  in  the  city.'  You  know,  Jenkins,  that  the  reason 
is  solely  because  you  have  been  spending  too  much 
money  about  the  musio  halls.    You  wanted  to  treat 
littleton,  a  customer  of  yours!  That  wont  do,  though.  * 
Littleton  is  not  with  you  to-night,  and  you  have  been 
here  three  times  this  week.    Vou  must  have  some 
ezeitement,  you  say — something  to  keep  up  your 
spirits  after  the  worry  of  business !    That's  all  non- 
sense.  You  must  acknowledge  that  you  BuSer  trebly 
for  the  excitement  on  the  Simdays,  when  you  observe 
your  wile  and  children  bars  and  shabby  in  their  dress. 
Yon  are  positively  ashamed  of  their  appearance,  and 
begin  to  walk  alone.  When  yon  go  out  in  the  morning, 
you  tell  jfonrwife  that  you  will  be  certain  to  be  home 
early;  and  you  scaredy  ever  keep  your  word.  You  come 
home  in  a  eab  as  far  as  the  end  of  tiie  road;  and  you  then 
ffing  away  the  half  of  the  sixth  fouipenny  cigar  whioh 
you  haiTo  had  that  evening,  swallow  whole  gusts  of 
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night  air  to  purify  your  breath  (seriously  endangering 
your  health),  and  walk  up  with  an  affectation  of  being 
weary  and  footsore;  and  then  you  sigh,  when  you  get 
inside,  and  look  as  haggard  as  possible,  with  the  re- 
mark— *'  Eh !  dear,  dear  Annie !  I've  had  such  a  day 
of  worry !  Money  is  so  difficult  to  get  in.  Tve  been' 
after  a  customer  till  now.  How  are  the  children?' 
And  th^  you  walk  up  stairs  as  straight  as  possible, 
where  the  innocents  are  sleeping,  and  pollute  their 
apartment  with  an  odour  of  rank  tobacco  and  whisky 
toddy.  ToA  do  this— you,  that  half-an-hour  ago  were 
stamping  and  shouting  at  *The  Cure,'  or  *  How's 
your  poor  feet?'  or  *  Aunt  Sally!'  For  shame,  Jen- 
kins! You  are  a  perpetual  walking  lie;  you  make  the 
lineaments  of  your  countenance  lie;  you  make  your 
legs  lie,  when  you  affect  that  fatigti^,  ambling  gait 
along  the  lol^y  (you  have  been  cabbing  and  'bussing 
it  all  day) ;  you  make  your  arms  lie,  when  you  stretch 
them  out  with  pretended  fatigue,  in  order  to  blind 
poor  Annie;  you  make  your  very  nose  to  snore  a  lie, 
when  you  throw  yourself  upon  your  bed  aiid  go  off 
at  once  into  a  pretended  slumber !  For  shame !  Ajnd 
thed,  when  you  are  occasionally  foimd  out,  you  flare 
up,  and  take  merit  to  yourself  because  you  don't 
strike  your  wife!  *  You  never  catch  me  drunk,  Annie, 
do  you?  I  don't  come  reeling  home  in  a  beastly  state 
of  intoxication,  and  lift  my  hand  to  you  (Oh,  you 
miserable  coward,  Jenkins!)  like  Barkins  —  do  I, 
Annie?  Answer  me  that.  I  don't  require  to  be  brought 
home  in  a  cab  every  night  like  him,  and  then  roU 
into  the  easy  chair,  and  make  you  pull  off  my  muddy 
boots — do  I  Annie?  Of  course  not;  I  ain't  such  a  beast. 
You  make  too  much  fuss,  Annie;  you  do,  upon  my 
word  I '  You  flare  up  when  you  say  this,  Jenkins,  and 
really  imagine  ytturself  ill  used.  Oh,  you  selfish  fel- 
low I  You  don't  strike  your  wif e^  I  gradt — you  dare 
not  do  such  a  thing;  but  what  shall  I  say  about  a 
man  that  takes  merit  to  himself  because  he  doesn't 
strike  his  wife?  I  leave  this  to  the  public.  I  don't 
like  to  venture  an^pinion,  or  I  shall  get  too  strong 
in  my  expressions.  Think  over  it;  thiiik  over  how 
many  times  you  could  have  bought  that  bonnet  for 
your  wife,  and  those  clothes  for  the  children,  with 
the  money  spent  about  saloons  and  singing  taverns; 
think  how  often  you  have  bragged — ^yes,  bragged  about 
being  able  to  stand  three  times  the  quantity  of  liquor 
it  would  take  to  make  Barkins  drunk!  and  how 
often  you  have,  as  ^ou  express  it  yourself,  drunk 
Jones,  Bobinaon,  and  Brown  off  their  l^gs !  Beware, 
Jenkins!  give  your  conduct  consideration.  On  my 
faith,  thou  art*  in  a  parlous  state,  Jenkins ! 

I  see  Tomkins  there,  also;  but  I  excuse  Tomkins, 
because,  if  Tomkins  were  to  go  home  now,  he  woiild 
find  his  wife  engaged  reading  the  last  sensation  novel, 
the  house  in  the  most  wretched  disorder,  and  the 
children,  dirty  and  squalid,  fighting  in  the  nursety 
under  the  charge  of  a  tawdiy  maid-servant,  also  witii 
a  taste  for  the  sensational  in  story-writing.  Surely 
this  is  a  great  Juggeraaui— perhaps  the  greatest— this 
Juggernaut  of  Sensation  Stoiy-writing.  Sorely  the 
writers  who  waste  their  talents  to  pander  to  the  taste 


of  the  public  in  this  respect  are  much  to  blame—are, 
in  a  manner,  the  high  priests  of  this  idol  before  which 
so  many  bend  prostrate.     These  writers  attempt  to 
excuse  themselves  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  the  pub- 
lic taste,  and  that  they  must  bow  to  the  public  taste 
or  else  starve.  Who  created  this  taste  in  the  public? 
If  they  were  to  stop  this  ephemeral  writing,  the  pablic 
would  not  cry  out  because  it  was  lost  to  them— they 
would  return  to  more  wholesome  diet.     They  vriU 
do  so,  assuredly,  whether  sensation  story- writing  it 
stopped  or  not.     A  wholesome  reaction  is  certain  to 
take  place.    The  public  will  not  always  hare  a  relish 
for  mysterious  murders,  social  conspiracies,  intricftte 
law-suits,  or  clandestine  marriages.   Such  things  pall 
upon  the  appetite.    A  criminal  court,  during  the 
progress  of  a  trial  for  murder,  possesses  a  sort  of 
morbid  attraction  for  many  persons;  but  to  the  re- 
porters,  advocates,   and  others    connected  with  it 
professionally,  the  feeling  is  more  that  of  disgust 
The  case  is  analogous.    The  public  will  assuredly  get 
disgustctd  with  sensation  accounts  of  murders  aiiii 
conspiracies.     The  public  who    read    this   class  of 
novels,  read  them,  not  for  any  particular  beauty  u 
the  writing,  but  solely  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
mystery  which  commences  in  the  first  chapter;  sud 
which  is  rendered  more  or  less  tantjfclifring  in  every 
succeeding  one,  according  to  the  constructive  skill  of 
the  writer.     There  are  no  great  truths  to  be  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  such  books — ^no  great  originality 
of  character — ^no  wit,  humour,  or  pathos;  such  are 
not  aimed  at.^  The  reader  does  not  linger  fondly 
over  some  favourite  character;  or  mark  some  pasaa^ 
which  strikes  him  as  being  particularly  good — which 
suggests  some  train  of  reflection  tending  to  throv  a 
new  light  on  any  social  question.     Na     Oharacteri 
description — everything  is  subsidiary  to  the  plot    M 
good  passages  did  exist,  they  would  be  passed  over 
in  the  intense  excitement  to  reach  the  grand  finalc- 
the  trickery  of  the  story — ^its  shallownesa:  only  dl^ 
covered  when  the  last  chapter  is  reached.   Surely  the 
public  are  very  easily  gulled  who  rush  through  three 
volumes  of  such  writing,  merely  for  the  purpose  ff 
finding  who  was  the  heroine's  father — ^t^e  result  of 
a  commonplace  law-suit;  or  whether  the  plebeian 
villain  who  clandestinely  married  the  heroine,  and 
then  disappeared  mysteriously,  will  turn  up  again,  to 
blast  her  future  ^trospects,  or  be  silent  for  ever;  or 
whether  the  outwardly  angelic  heroine  has  all  along 
been  nursing  a  serpent  in  her  breast,  in  the  shape 
of  conscience,  and  will  confess,  at  the  second  last 
chapter,  that  she  is  the  murderess.     Several  friends 
have  assured  me  that,  with  a  wonderful  self-denial 
(for  which  they  take  great  credit),  they  have  re- 
frained from  buying  those  novete,  when  they  were 
appearing  in  a  periodical  form,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  reading  them  through 
in  a  night!    The  charm  of  these  sensation  novels  i« 
gone  when  the  last  chapter  has  been   read.    The 
charm  is  curiosity,  than  which  no  greater  power 
exists  till  it  is  totisfied.    The  charm  of  a  novel  by 
Scott,   Dickens,   Thackeray,   or  Bulwer  Xytton,  tf 
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Qot  gone  irhen  we  have  read  it  through.     We  are, 

it  is  true,  interested  in  the  plot;  but  it  is  not  of  such 

ioteofie  and  exciting  interest  that  we  skim  over  the 

book  with  bated  breath,  keeping  only  to  the  mere 

ihk  of  the  stoiy,  and  casting  it  aside  for  ever  when 

:he  iut  chapter  has  been  reached — casting  aside,  also, 

a  miith  as  possible,  all  recollection  of  the  choractera 

sml  incidents,  as  cambering  our  brain.    The  plots  of 

stones  by  those  authors  are  merely  pegs  on  which  to 

bag  characters,  incidents,  descriptions,  bits  of  philo- 

[  9i>pli7,  pathos,  pure  wit,  and*  humour,  which  we  can 

rod  again  and  agai(i — read  slowly,  luxuriously,  bit 

W  Ut,  and  with  » tendency  to  read  aloud  to  our 

vives,  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  friends;  with  a  ten- 

^cy,  also,  to  illustrate  our  conversation  with  scrape 

tnm  them,  and  emphasize  oui*  written  remarks  by 

itfenisg  to  some  of  these  characters  or  sayings — 

<:ii^ncter8  and  sayings  which  will  remain  green  in 

tfce  mmoiy  for  ever.    Who  is  to  create  other  charac- 

ttn  form?  Who  is  Co  delight  us  with  humour,  pathos, 

philosophy?  A  new  school  of  writers  is  rising  up; 

Wtif  they  lay  aU  their  talents  prostrate  before  this 

fc^^emaat  Sensation,  it  will  be  sad  indeed  for  the 

feuag  pubUc,  and  for  their  own  chances  of  living 

P^io  generations  to  come,  among  the  English  clas- 

ai^  nineteenth  century. 

•^J^r  Juggernaut,  which but  tftay,  the  gray- 

naf  iBom  smiles  on  the  frowning  night  The  prin- 
•  ^f  Mostant^  like  a  drunkard,  reels  in  with  a  flabby 

E'"^ct  which  I  iook  over  and  hand  back.  The  ravel 
^e3ched  to  the  cu£&.  Four  Juggernauts  will  lie 
^'  on  my  soul  this  momiug,  and  retard  ^the  knit- 
•»^  operation  as  much  as  they  conveniently  can. 
*^Q  the  son  has  advanced  his  burning  eye  this  day 
fccbe^,  I  shall  be  here  again  at  the  stem  behest  of 
Jnggehiaut — mighty,  potent,  before  which 
St  Emperors,  Presidents,  and  Sub-Edit^rs  alike 
ud  will  bend  to  the  end  of  time — the  Jugger- 
*«t  of  the  Press.  R.  L.  G. 

[  POPULAR  SONGS  OF  THE  mOHLANDS. 

No.  vin. 

^UB  is  another  Gaelic  song  of  wedded  Ufe.  differing 
both  from  *llairi  Bhan  Og'  and  'The  Braigan 
licach.'  It  is  the  wild  wail  of  an  unhappy  woman, 
*^  f riendi  had  forced  her  to  marry  against  her  incUna- 
ot  vho  had  allowed  herself  to  bo  more  influenced  by 
Knss  and  worldly  policy,  tlian  she  found  afterwards 
tht  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  powerfully  sensitive 
r'^  There  is  a  good  moral,  not  only  in  this  song  and 
k'  Mtiri  Bhan  Og,'  bat  even  in  *  The  Bndgan  Binneaoh.* 
^e  last,  we  are  amused  at  the  ridiculoas  disappoint- 
f^'  cf  a  stupidly  amotions  woman,  who  was  little 
r^  than  a  fool  before  harsh  experience  schooled  her 
r*  rspeotonce.  Of  her  dass,  are  those  ladies  whose 
^i-9  weakness  is  still  the  sport  and  prey  of  the  needy 
^S^,  who  pass  themselves  off  for  Ck)unts  and  great 
^  their  own  M>antry.  '  Main  Bhan  Og,'  again,  is 
'^atifol  emanation  of  a  pure  and  confiding  nature, 
P^  mora  than  could  be  told  with  its  own  soft  affec- 
^^d  its  sweet  return.  It  displays  the  enviable 
^^  of  a  wtttt-TSguIated  mind,  content  with  what  it 


pristei 


poBsesfaee— not  over^fearful  to  have  less,  nor  over-greedy 
to  get  more. 

The  third  song  teUs  of  that  intensest  misery,  which  is 
perhaps  felt  among  us  more  frequently  than  it  is  qK>ken; 
and  which  oftener,  it  may  be,  than  either,  lurks  darkly, 
like  an  inexorable  Fate,  where  it  is  never  acknowledged, 
even  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  feeling,  by  the  doll  and 
dreary  heart  that  counts  for  years  the  heavy  hours  with 
sad  and  listless  beatings.  All  marriages  of  interest,  by 
whomsoever  planned,  cannot  turn  out  well.  Some  of  the 
parties  in  them  have  surely  reason  to  sing,  with  this  mise- 
rable Highland  woman: — 

HOOO  ORiy,  0! 
I  am  married, 

Hoog  Otia,  Ot 
Married  t  worried  I 

Hoog  Orin,  01 
They  took  me  fvom  my  own  lover^    .         ' 
Gave  me  to  the  western  drover. 
^Vhere  I  hated 
I  am  mated, 

Hoog  Orin,  01 
^  Wife  m-fated. 

I  am  married— I  am  wor/ied, 

Hoog  Oiin,  Of 

Mated!  married!  wearied!  worried! 

Hoog  Orin,  O! 

They  gave  me  to  the  clumsy  drover- 
like  my  father,  not  my  lover, 
lam  dreary 
In  his  dwelling! 

Hoog  Orln,  O! 
I  am  weary ' 

Of  the  knelling 
Of  my  heavy  heart! 

Hoog  Orin,  O! 
Of  the  tears  for  ever  swelling 

From  this  heavy  heart- 
Sadly  swelling,  faintly  knelling— 

O  my  soul!  depart — 
Leave  this  strife 
With  weary  life! 

Hoog  Orin,  O! 
lU-fated  wife. 
I  am  married— I  am  worried, 

Hoog  Orin,  O!  ^ 
I  am  mated  where  I  hated, 

Hoog  Orin,  O! 

Mated!  nurrled!  wearied!  worried! 

Hoog  Orin,  O! 

Equally  unhappy  with  the  ill-fated  wife  of '  Hoog  Orin, 
O!'  was  the  unmarried  heroine  of  the  next  song.  Her 
lover  was  long  absent.  8be  lodked  out  for  him,l>ut  she 
saw  him  not.  She  watched  for  him,  but  he  came  not. 
Hope  deferred  made  her  heart  *  Sick  1  sidk !  sick !  '—forcing 
the  sad  conviction  on  her  that  she  was  wilfully  neglected; 
and  she  became  '  aweary,  aweary,'  and  even  thought  he 
*  wished  her  dead.' 

Sick!  sick!  sick! 

Oh  the  pain!  oh  the  gloom! 
He  has  no  wish  to  save  me 

From  the  cold  tomb. 

Love!  love! love! 

The  fair  cheek,  the  dark  hair. 
The  promise  foigotten; 

'Twill  go  with  me  there. 

False!  false!  false! 

Oh  youth  is  false  for  ever; 
He  loves  far  more  than  living  me 

The  lifeless  heather. 
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The  liiuitlfig  fiold, 

The  greenwood  tre6. 
The  troul,  the  nunlug  detr,  Im  lofM 

Far  more  than  nt* 

He  loTei~lovee— -loves 

To  etalk  the  frtfilitMi'4  doe; 
He  never  heads  the  pain  ho  girei, 

UU  «kiU  to  show. 

Oh  the  dark  btne  ey«-. 
A  tower  wet  with  dew; 

Oh  the  fair  false  face- 
Too  sweet  to  view. 

Fare  thoe  well— well— well! 

Though  thou'st  forsaken  me; 
May  every  good  Uiing  follow— 

FoUow— follow  thee  I 

A  very  Bensible  literary  lady,  oommenting  on  the  con- 
duct of  Mftriana  in  'The  Moated  Orange/  who  was 
*  a-weary,  a-weary,'  and  wished  that  she  was  dead,  said 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mariana  to  have 
minded  her  houBehold  duties,  and  given  over  singing. 
And  so,  perhaps,  it  would;  and  better  for  our  unfortu* 
nate  Highland  singers,  too.  It  is  easy,  however,  for  the 
kettle  on  the  hob  to  teUt  the  kettle  on  the  fire  not  to  boil. 
AY  hen  their  souls  were  pierced  through  with  bitter  sorrows, 
and  their  poor  hearts  were  full  and  overflowing,  how  were 
those  tuneful  females  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
sedate  proprieties  of  their  cool  and  nndisturbed  sisters, 
whose  feelings  had  perhaps  never  fn  their  life  given  them 
much  trouble  in  the  grand  concern  of  looking  after  them- 
selves? Nothing  more,  perhaps,  remained  for  the  tender 
lyrists  than  to  speak  or  die;  or,  it  may  bo,  speak  and  die. 
Their  language  betrays  no  gmilt,  at  least.  If  .anything  was 
wrong  in  them,  it  was  merely  an  excess  of  feeling— neither 
a  great  nor  a  common  fault.  Whatever  cool-headed  ladies 
may  think  of  these  poor  sufferers,- of  our  sex,  at  all  events, 
it  may  be  said,  that  those  of  us  who  do  not  value  a  true  and 
unaffected  seoslbility  more  than  any  amount  of  practical 
good  sense  in  a  woman— who  do  not  intuitively  prefer  a 
Mary  to  a  Martha,  in  faet^-wUI  possess  but  little  sensi- 
bility, or  sense  either,  themselves. 

The 'title  of  the  next  song  is 

CUMHA  MAiaHBIKN— A  MAIDENS  LAMENT. 

My  heart  isbrokeni  broken! 
What  WBS  bright  in  It  is  bleak. 

Its  Joys  are  gone,  and  gone  away 

This  many  and  many  a  week. 
They  are  gone  .away  with  him 

Who  was  fairest  of  us  all- 
Fairest,  whitest,  whiter        , 

Than  the  snow-flakes  as  they  fall! 

He  was  manly;  he  was  nobly  brave; 

He  was  first  in  every  need. 
I  loved  him,  and  I  loved  him  not 

In  word,  but  all  in  deed. 
Too  well,  too  well  I  loved  him; 

For  now  I  can  but  moom— 
I  mourn  and  waste  my  heart  away, 

And  pine  till  he  return. 

2Sj  heart  is  like  a  lump  of  lead— 

I  walk,  but  feel  a  stone; 
I  eat  not,  drink  not  with  the  youths; 

I  always  feel  alone. 
My  soul  is  blaek  with  sorrow; 

Why  should  I  Uy  it  bare^ 
Or  tell  His  he  who  left  last  week 

That  causes  all  this  care. 


When  ke  reined  up  a  pranolBg  steed, 
/  Row  waved  his  cnrly  hairf 

How  ooaideot  he  look'd  aad  proad{ 

How  maaly  was  his  air! 
Not  like  a  boy  o^  woman 

Did  he  disfonrse  with  men— 
His  words  were  choice  and  pretty. 

As  if  written  with  apen. 

He  was  to  me  a  gem— a  gem 
like  the  bud  the  brier  wears; 

He  was  as  ehoioe  as  Is  the  tree 
Bent  with  the  froitU  bears. 

And  I  was  willing  secretly 

To  wed— wed  him  alone: 
He  riionld  have  laid  me,  ere  he  left. 

Beneath  the  oold  grave-etoaet 

• 

Ah  me  I  'tU  little  wonder 

I  grieve  that  he's  away. 
When  I  think  how  we  two  loved  and  Uni 

For  many  and  many  a  day. 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  we  cherish'd— 

The  wandering  alone— 
Oh  the  chapge,  if  Ae  has  crossed  the  sea! 

Oh  my  weary,  weary  moan! 

The  number  of  boatmen,  fishers,  and  haIf-sailor«  iutb 
Western  Islands,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rc«t  d! 
the  inhabitants;  especially  on  the  margin  of  the  tbouvs' 
creeks  and  inlets  and  srms  of  the  sea  that  calmlr  t^- 
in  the  land.  When  night  is  falling  on  the  long  and  vblj 
ing  looh  that  leads  to  a  mnimurfng  iddiig  vills^  tli 
heavy  sound  of  oars  is  heard  inoessantly  mlong  the  Aif&i 
shores;  or  in  the  summer  twiUght,  when  iiie  wiiid  i 
favowable,  many  and  many  nsiVinc  bnrtii  asay  b^  ^^-A 
gliding  silently,  as  ghosts,  over  the  smooth,  hill-sLelur« 
floor  of  the  fresh  western  sea-way.  Then  the  far-cam^ 
sound  of  votoes  oomes  to  the  wanderer  on  the  bank,  m)| 
reminds  him,  as  he  looks  into  the  dim  gloaming  viXicy^ 
they  issue,  of  the  mysterious  paths  that  are  on  the  gnj| 
ocean.  Sometimes  wild  storms  overtake  the  fisher,  as 
anxioiis  hearts  wait  for  him  at  his  home.  Sometimn 
fierce  mountain  sqnaU  leaps  like  a  wild  beast  upon  his 
as  he  passes  by  in  ^is  oareleBs  sMurity,  attd  drives  U^ 
far  awi^  from  his  warm  and  blazibg  heai^;  or,  as  I M 
known  more  than  onoe  to  happen,  overtoms  his  frail  hm 
and  sinks  him  in  the  hissing,  tumbling  waten.  Whei^th 
fishers  have  large  boats,  thoy  oocanonally  go  a  great  ci 
tanoe,  and  remain  for  days  and  weeks  away.  Very  in 
qnently  they  take  a  voyage  or  two  to  sea,  aad  all  of  t^ 
am  at  least  half , 'and  some  of  them  tfaoroogfa-brsd,  iaili4 
llie  fishing  population  and  the  agrieuHural  populaiica  ^ 
fer  a  good  deal  in  their  dress,  and  a  little  ev«a  in  thdr  s; 
pearance;  of  coune  their  assoeiationB  an  diasimilar.  Tii 
fishermen  are  a  very  much  respeeted  claw,  however,  n 
no  doubt  they  think  a  good  deal  of  tiiemadTea.  It  U  < 
one  of  them  the  following  ve^^  popolar  song  treats.  Ti 
'Man  of  the  Boat^  had  gone  ov«r  the  «a,  aad  was  lA 
never  to  retons.  He  had  left  Bome  one  bebiad  htm,  «'< 
mowned  his  abienoe  greatly. 

THE  BOATMAN.  \ 

How  often  haunting  the  highest  hill-top, 

I  scan  the  ocean  thy  saU  to  see. 
WUt  come  to-night,  love?   Wilt  come  to-moitow? 

Or  ever  comm,  lote!  to  comfort  ne? 

My  soul  is  weary;  my  heart  is  breaking; 

With  frequent  teardrops  mine  ef  es  overflow. 
Wilt  come  to-night,  love  r    May  I  expect  thee  ? 

Or,  sighing  sorely,  the  door  put  to? 


'—     I 
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r  tni  ilini  fnniBr  thf  fiisiid«»  Mid  Mk  them 
Wktn  Ust  thvf  mw  thee  t  where  Uioa  »rt  sow  7 

Bat  each  oee,  jeerini^  some  enswer  giTes  me 
ThaX  sends  me  homeward  with  burning  brow. 

Tmj  oil  thee  Fickle!  the^  cell  thee  False  one! 

Ami  Mek  to  change  me;  but  all  in  vain. 
Xo;  thoefit  mj  dream  yet  thirraghout  the  daric  night; 

iAd  ererj  mom  yet  Lwotch  the  moin^  ^ 

Dost  tboB  remenber  the  promise  mode  nio-> 

The  tarteo  plaidle-— the  silken  gown— 
Tbe  riag  ol  gold  wit^  thy  hair  and  portrait  ? 

Tlist  gown  and  ring  now  TU  never  own. 

a 

Foroot  a  hemlet— too  well  I  know  it— 
Wkfcre  you  go  wandering,  or  stay  awhile^ 

BbI  all  its  old  folk  yon  win  with  talking, 
XsA  eherm  its  maid«ui  with  song  and  emile. 

Afid  yet  I  dare  not  deny  I  love  thee; 

And  not  a  month,  oh  nor  yet  a  year, 
But  tbee  for  ever,  since  fir&t  in  childhood 

I  itrolTd  beside  thee,  and  thought  thee  dear. 

Ky  friends  they  warn  me,  and  oft  advise  me 

To  let  thy  false  vows  forgotten  bo: 
Jls  nia  tbeir  oonnsel,  as  if  they  order'd 

Yea  UttiestreaoaeitoU  back  the  sea.  • 

">-}  here  I  wander  a  teaifnl  inonner— 

A  ibicken  ^gnet,  with  music-moan, 
^lut  sings  her  diige-note  by  gruny  fountain, 

Tf'hen,  all  forsaken,  she  dies  alone! 

Aiiltri  went  to  the  moor  to  hunt,  and  falling  over  a 
»i*«  killed.  The  followiDg  verses,  as  if  by  a  flash  of 
ifltsig  in  a  dark  night,  give  us  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the 
<*^:iiicn  and  grief  which  attended  the  accidont.  7ho  lines 
ty.  T(TT  slight  and  sketchy;  hut  they  serve  their  end 
^,  perhaps,  than  many  more  elaborate  thiogs. 

There's  a  sound  on  the  hill, 

Kot  of  joy  but  of  ailing: 
Dark-hoir'd  women  mourn — 

Beat  tbeir  hands,  with  loud  wailing. 

They  cry  out,  Ochonl  < 

For  the  young  Monaltil,   * 
Who  went  to  the  hi]);. 

But  home  came  not  he. 

Without  snood,  without  plaid, 

Katrina*!  gone  roaming. 
O  Kaiitaa,  my  deorl 

Homeward  be  coming. 

OchI  hear,  on  the  Castle 

Yon  pretty  bird'  ainglngi 
^Ihico^eas  an|^  plaidlesa. 

Her  hands  she  is  wringing.' . 

ihU  sQQgnBiindfon*  a  little  of  *  Bonnie  George  Cami^ 
,  It  treats  of  a  similar  misfortune;  is  equally  npid 
•''•fi  Qamdum,  and  eatduit  as  sueoassfolly  the  right  tone 
^vhiehtodeal  with  its  kindred  sorrow.  If  it  falls  short, 
« iotQe  Qtber  tsspects,  of  the  rare  mastei^eco  it  resembles, 
^  Med  not  surprise  vs,  for  '  Bonnie  George  Campbell' 
^f^^'^  as  mveh  of  a  sad  tale  and  a  wild  lamenting  in  a 
'^  email  oompass  as  probably  any  song  whatever. 

Tbo¥as  Pattison. 

ROUND  A  TUFT  OF  MOSS. 
I  vas  reading  Keats,  just  at  the  line  *Th6re  was 
^  A^lul  Qunbow  once  in  heaven, '  when  that  patch 
^  iff^ii  mosf  met  my  ey&  In  a  pastoral  luxuriance 
•An  tlut  of  the  golden  age,  I  was  stretched  under  the 
I'^tt  of  leans  not  altoge&er  sunbeam  proof;  for  it 
«t  tbtovg^  little  silver  buUei-fly-like  patches  of  light 


to 'fleck  the  grass.  The  world  seemed,  indeed — ^the 
woiid  the  poet  painted — dressed  in  auroral  radiance, 
young  and  fresh  and  ever  beautiful,  full  of  flowers, 
lush  grass,  golden  fruita^,  and  golden  moss  as  soft  as 
sleep.  Keats'  earth  is  a  habitation  fit  for  the  gods. 
An  etenial  halcyon  day  broods  over  it;  and  1>eauty, 
which  is  truth,  is  ever  singing  divine  songs,  and  bath« 
ing  its  slopes  in  prophetic  lustre. 

Books,  generally,  are  things  unliecessary  in  the 
wood;  for  there  is  always,  to  those  that  think  and  see 
and  hear,  much  to  see  and  hear  and  think  on.  There 
are  sweet  sounds,  with  sweeter  echoes  innumerable, 
wonderful  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  bustle  of  in- 
sects, the  exuberant  animation  of  the  birds;  there  are 
sweet  delicate  flowers,  .that  nod  and  tremble'  and 
seem  to  talk  to  each  other  beneath  the  trees;  and 
how  easy  toiancy  what  they  say?  There  is  a  spirit  of 
happiness  in  every  leaf  that  dances- to  its  own  music, 
and  in  every  wind  that  stirs — an  unseen  presence 
aroimd — music,  life-beauty,  everywhere.  But,  then, 
how  a  book  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  wood!  The  world 
is  distai^t  —  the  harassing,  perplexing,  struggling 
world.  A  truce  is  asked  in  the  battle  of  life — the 
annour  is  unbuckled — ^the  sword,  the  spear,  and  the 
shield  are  laid  idle  iik  the  tent — and  the  noise  of  the 
conilict  is  foi^tten.  The  book  is  'little  worth  if  it 
is  not  here  the*passport  to  another  world — ^its  own 
peculiar  world— «nd  opens  wide  the  cage  door  of  the 
mind. 

One  is  frequently,  however,  diverted  from  reading. 
A  bird's  song,  the  flutter  of  leaves,  a  fioww,  or  blade 
of  grass,  leads  to  unheard  of  wanderings.  Or  a  spider 
attracts  attention  by  scampering  across  the  i>age  on 
stilted  legs,  and  moving  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  a» 
if  he  knew  it* was  no  place  for  him.  The  *  long-legged 
spinner'  is  often  followed  by  a  beetle  in  armour  of 
malachite — ^like  *a  mailed  angel  on  a  battle-day* — 
who  walks  at  Ms  ease  athwart  the  lines  of  print,  sur- 
veys them  leisurely,  and  then  drops  among  the  grass. 
Such  a  beetle  peregrinated  the  open  pages  of  Lamia, 
first  stra^ht  athwart  the  leaf,  then  along  the  medial 
line,  next  he  ran  along  the  edge,  doubled  the  comer, 
once  more  across  the  black  and  white,  and  on  to  a 
blade  of  grass  that  throw  a  long  linear  shadow  acrosn 
the  page.  Here  he  paused,  and  seemed  lost  for  a 
m<Hnent  in  thought;  for  he  appeared,  like  Words- 
worth's horse,  to  be  a  thiniker.  He  ascended  and 
descended  the  grass  blade,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
herbage  beneath.  But  was  I  to  lose  sight  of  him  thus  ? 
His  movements  had  become  strangely  interesting  to 
me,  and  I  could  not  afford  to  let  him  go  so  soon.  In 
solitude  it  is  wonderful  how  the  little  things  of  crea- 
tion affect  the  heart.  We  all  know  the  stories  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  and  his  affection  for  a  spider; 
and  the  traveller  in  the  African  deserts  taking  heart 
at  the  sight  of  a  green  tuft  of  moss.  The  brave  man, 
spent  with  toil  and  freqifent  battling,  has  grasped  his 
sword  more  firmly,  and  clothed  himself  in  renew^ 
vigour,  from  observing  the  patient  enterprise  of  an 
insect.  Great  men  have  been  observed  concentratdl 
on  the  balancing  of  a  straw;  otherii  in  -watching  with 
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breathless  interest  the  fate  of  a  paper  boat  upon  a 
stream.  I  often  fancy  these  self -forgetting  moments 
are  among  the  best  in  our  life.  We  are  not  always 
the  wisest  or  truest  to  ourselves,  when  we  most  seem 
or  when  we  most  think  so.  They  are  to  be  pitied  who 
boast  they  have  no  time  to  spare  (or  letting  a  moment 
pass  untasked — no  time  to  spare  to  allow  the  fancy  a 
roving  commission  through  the  heights  above  and  the 
deeps  beneath,  or  to  feel  a  self-forgetfulness  sweeter 
than  Nature's  sweet  restorer — balmy  sleep. 

The  beetle  had  many  ups  and  downs  in  his  pro- 
gress;  but  I  observed  he  struggled  stoutly  on  in  one 
direction — a  most  persevering  beetle.  He  had  a  great 
heart,  that  little  beetle:  he  set  bravely  to  overcome 
di£&culties,  and  bravely  he  overcame  them.  On  sur- 
mounting a  somewhat  difficult  object,  }^u  could  ob- 
serve a  certain  marked  elation  in  his  air.  Once  or 
twice,'  on  such  occasions,  he  raised  up  his  little  shining 
elytra,  that  ran  into  shades  of  purple  and  golden 
green,  and  spread  out  his  glittering  wings  to  the  sun- 
light, proud  as  a  conqueror.  I  blessed  the  little  beetle 
from  my  heart.  I  believe,  were  the  incidents  of  a 
beetle's  life  chronicled,  there  would  be  many  things 
related  more  fame-woi*thy  than  the  deeds  of  Alex- 
ander. 

At  length  a  period  came  to  his  wanderings,  and  I 
found  that  he  had  ensconc^  himself  in  a  tuft  of  moss, 
perfectly  happy.  Perhaps  there  was  a  family  of  young 
hungry  crescent  beetles  awaiting  his  coming  anxiously 
— eyes  that  would  look  brighter  when  he  came,  hearts 
that  would  beat  quicker,  and  little  antennsB  quiver, 
with  soft  emotion.  Perfectly  right,  my  entomological 
friend;  we  had  forgotten  there  are  no  crescent  beetles. 
Paterfamilias  Beetle  has  not  the  trouble  of  filling  a 
dozen  clamorous  mouths;  for  when  a  beetle  sees  the 
light  as  a  beetle  he  is  already  full-fledged,  full-sized, 
and  able-bodied — capable  of  providing  for  himself, 
and  of  making  grand  excursions  to  the  summit  of 
grassy  culms  and  flower-stalks,  in  blessed  ignorance 
all  his  days  of  the  troubles  attendant  on  juvenility 
and  hobbledehoyhood.  He  awakes  one  fine  morning 
in  a  snug  chamber  under  the  earth,  and  finds  himself 
fully  equipped  for  a  sojourn  above  ground,  and  thereto 
he  instinctively  pushes  forward  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  Iftetle-lif e.  A  few  inches  under  ground  what  won- 
drous changes  are  going  on !  Here  is  the  gi'een-room 
and  tiring-room  of  creation.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a 
spirit-guide,  as  in  the  ever-remembered  tales  of  youth« 
to  lead  us  down  to  earth's  centre  to  find  ourselves  in 
Wonderland :  let  him  but  introduce  us  to  the  imme- 
diately sub-superficial  realms  of  the  earth,  and  he  can 
amaze  us  sufficiently.  There  are  roots  ever  extending 
their  delicate  fibrillar,  and  from  the  black  soil,  in  pa- 
tient, silent  ministering,  sending  life  to  the  branches 
in  air;  bulbs  fiUing  their  coated  cells  with  leaf  and 
flower  for  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  spring  and  the 
denmnds  of  summer;  cradled  seeds  dreaming  of  sun- 
shine, or  germ-leaves  bursting  their  sheaths  and  with 
soft  fingers  feeling  for  the  light;  creeping  things  that 
men  loathe,  slumbering  in  aurelian  folds  after  a  gour- 
mand's life  among  the  green  things  of  earth,  until  the 


wand  of  the  Great  Magician  touches  them,  and  they 
slough  themselves  of  their  coverings  and  meet  the 
glad  resurrection  winged  creatur^  of  light 

The  moss -tuft  was  a  paradise  to  our  beetle— a 
paradise  where  no  stem-browcd  angel  guarded  for- 
bidden joys,  where  no  black-hearted  angel  tempkd 
him  to  death — it  was  all  his  and  no  other's;  asd 
Oberon  could  not  desire  a  daintier  paradise.  How 
can  I  describe  it,  now  that  the  bright  summer  day 
is  gone,  and  remembrance  alone  remains?  for,  whiit- 
I  write,  with  slippered  foot  .beside  the  fire,  November 
is  trampling  the  leaves  in  the  mire,  and  the  fern  grow^ 
pale  in  the  valley  as  winter  stares  it  in  the  face.  Huv 
can  I  describe  it?  or  why  need  I  describe  it?  It^as 
simply  apatcli  of^moss — what  everybody  knows— that 
can  be  seen  any  day,  and  almost  anywhere. ,  Thank 
Heaven !  its  merges  are  not  in  one  place,  or  in  stinted 
measure  growing.  There  is  on  all  sides,  and  upoa  Uie 
commonest  things,  a  prodigality  of  beauty  lavialicl; 
and  the  mosses — deep-tinted,  many-huetl,  with  tila- 
ments  of  amber  and  ruby  flowers — are  little  ganloi 
that  never  fade  nor  grow  dim  with  years.  Meek  td 
lowly,  they  do  their  work  in  their  humble  sphen 
with  a  bright  smiling/ace  unfeignedly.  little  daugh- 
ters of  the  earth,  they  watch  over  her  tenderly  aal 
continually.  Would  that  we  all,  when  the  M^td 
comes,  might  be  able  to  give  in  an  account  of  dnt] 
as  faithfully  performed  as  can  these  fragile  l«v.I,j 
organisms! 

What  do  we  know  of  them?  If  the  facts  he  stripped 
of  their  technicalities  and  Gi^ek,  and  show  themselve 
in  currently  available  knowledge,  they  will  api>«a 
few  and  measre  enough.  The  nruits  of  many  y^'an 
study  of  hard-working  naturalists  might  be  sniinmei 
up  in  a  few  sentences. 

.  They  spring  up  aro\md  us  on  every  hand,  n\Mm. 
their  seeds  at  all  seasons;  yet  we  know  ni^t  whc&c 
they  come.  It  seems  as  if  a  happy  fortuitous  as 
course  of  atoms  called  them  into  existence:  or,  sine 
the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  is  not  iVisi 
to  be  tenable — as  if  the  air  kissed  the  browii  carti 
until  it  became  instinct  with  life  and  clothed  ii&cS 
beauty — doubtless,  the  winds  are  impregnated 
the  imperceivably  minute  spores,  and  thus 
these  germs  far  and  vride.  Tliey  were  long  considei 
from  want  of  observation,  to  l)e  destitute  of 
but  this  is  easily  disproved,  by  sowins  the  spo; 
found  in  the  capsules.  The  result  wiB.  oe  a  cruj 
mosses  similar  to  that  from  which  the  seeds 
taken. 

Although  small — ^and  chiefly  on  accotint  of  th 
Bmallneea — ^they  have  aiven  a  great  deal  of  work  t 
botanists  to  distinguisn  their  partst  and  hasty  ol 
servers  have  rushed  to  generalizations  rcgaitiiu 
them  that  more  extensive  views  showed  to  Ik*  \^T'^^ 
Nature  is  continually  breaking  through  our  ^liutra 
zations — opinionum  commenta  deUt  dits.  Wc  c'.nnt 
lay  the  line  and  compass  to  her  doings,  or  map  he 
several  regions;  and  aoctors  have  strangely  disdn^e 
regarding  the  fructificatiou  of  the  mosses — a  sulje<: 
that  yet  remains  in  the  chapter ,  of  things  littl 
kno^oi. 

Dillenius,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  i^a 
tury,  was  among  the  first  to  consider  mosses  ^  l*>^ 
sessed  of  barren  and  fertdle  flowers;  but  he  mirititl 
the  one  for  the  other,  as  did  also  lanna^us,  ''>^^^ 
adopted  his  opinions.     Hill,  by  sowing  the  j^'i'*-* 
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Mujid  in  the  so-cftlled  barren  flowers  of  Linnaeus,  and 

r^ag a  cropof  mosses  from  them,  crushed  the  error 

for  ever.    But  he  erred  in  considering  all  mosses  to 

k  liermaplirodite,  having  the  sexes  united  in  one 

Wer.  Others  regarded  ute  whole  as  a  myth,  when 

[  Eidyfig  sppearod,  and,  after  years  of  patient  research 

[  asd  expenmeot,  described  the  flower  and  the  func- 

I  tioQs  of  its  Bereral  parts — ^the  barren  flowers  being 

■  (ki  kdb  or  disks  at  the  extremity  of  the  branch;  the 

I  ki-tlc,  those  tenninated  by  the  filameat  and  ca^ule. 

I  liring  botanists  do  not  altogether  agree  with  hrni  in, 

tlie  supposed  functions  of  the  parts  of  the  flower;  but 

k  deservea  praise  for  the  brave  philosophical  way  in 

irluch  hehas  accomplished  his  work.  According  to  him, 

ureses  are  kerjnaphroditey  having  the  sexes  combined 

19  the  same  flower;  others  are  nionaeiou^,  having  the 

^aes  separate  in  the  same  plant;  and  others  diaciaiM, 

li^c  sexes  separate,  on  difierent  indrviduals.   To  these, 

ve  may  add  some  (upemums  ones,  as  several  of  the 

^VA  Hypnum,  which  pro|utgate  by  shoots  and  buds. 

Tkre  are  at  least  445  species  of  mosses  indigenous  to 

"le  British  Isles.    Into  liow  many  variations  Naturp, 

tt  utist  bold,  can  mould  a  single  t3rpe ! 

r!ie  more  we  know  of  these  the  more  we  love 

tiioh-^ntroverting  the  one-sided  old  piece  of  non- 

«5*>-* Familiarity  breeds  contempt.*    To  me  they- 

i'»  a  Derpetnal  source  of  wonder.     But  wonder  is 

♦'rrritera     Everything  around  us  is  fearfully  and 

•  «iiafnlly  made.     Prom  the  poor  beetle  that  we 

^Upou,  to  the  man  with  thoughts  wandering 

'•^"^^  eternity — ^from  the  erass  blade  and  tuft  of 

^  >ad  licfaen-c^  up  to  uie  mammoth  tree  of  a 

i.:^i«al  years — ^from  the  pebble  to  the  mountain — 

^  -  :ie  dewdrop  to  the  sun- world,  a  fearful  wonder 

J^^csts  them  all.     We  look  upon  the  surfaces  of 

^ss—we  compare,  and  classify,  and  experiment — 

Tr  Ydgh  the  sun,  measure  the  earth  and  stars,  shake 

^is  vith  the  ghttering  lightnings,  play  in  the 

h^Ud  clouds; — and  yet  we  Jiave  only  extended  our 

•nziinof  wonder!     Else  what  were  iScience  worth? 

^"f  would  care  for  a  world  of  which  he  could  answer 

f^eyhow,  and  what,  and  where,  and  whence,  and 

>^4,  and  why  that  could  be  asked  regardins  it? 

'bonder,'  says    Bacon,    *  is    broken    luiowleage.' 

p-'Jis,  then,  to  Infinity,  wonder  shall  never  cease; 

'^  'Q  this  boQudless  universe,  though  the  ever-pro- 

P'  >mg  mvH  of  mail  shall  reap  ever-golden  harvests 

J  bo'*ied^  when  shall  the  sphere  be  complete? 

^>a.  Infimty  ends,  when  we  are  able  to  oompt^hen^ 

's^tude,  then  and  there  shall  wonder  end. 

RxuBJCir  K. 
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Chapter  L — Hero£s. 
Ltf^i  than  thirty  years  ago,  there  came  to  London 
Pt>  poor  lads — a  clerk  and  a  mechanic  They  came 
'^m  one  of  the  oeDtral  counties  of  Scotland;  and, 
^  moat  of  ihe  thistle -bearded  Northmen  (albeit 
^^  yonths  were  still  unbearded),  they  were  great 
ntii  visions  of  oonquest,  of  which  they  could  only 
^  I'ro&tably  and  safely  delivered  in  the  fat-soiled, 
i^ial* climated  south.  But,  unlike  a  great  many 
^'^  of  romance,  especially  those  of  the  Whitting- 
'"^  type,  they  did  not  expect  to  find  the  streets 
■*'^  Tith  alahs  of  gold.  A  certain  sobriety  of  hope 
'*'  ft^ipctation,  combined  with  an  incalculable  ca- 
My  tor  work,  based  on  a  firm  half -concealed  sub- 


stratum of  self-reliance,  were  leading  features  in  the 
character  of  especially  one  of  these  young -footed 
adventurers — as  they  are  in  those  of  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  their  countrymen.  I  have  been  told,  and  I 
begin>  to  believe  the  statement,  that  a  Scotchman's 
dreams,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  have  a  marvellous 
substantiality  in  their  com{k)sition.  They  walk  on 
end,  casting  a  shadow,  and  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
the  power  of  fulfilling  themselves  to  any  extent,  and 
with  a  sort  of  mathematical  certainty.  Aiiother  cha- 
racteristic of  these  invaders  lies  in  the  vulgar  power 
they  possess  of  living  like  beggars  while  working  out 
their  greatest  and  most  cherished  schemes.  One  could 
almost  fane/  that  frugality  was  their  god,  and  extra* 
vagance  their  devil. 

Only  one  of  these  youths,  however,  came  fully  up 
to  the  true  Caledonian  standard.  Peter  Rowantrec, 
the  clerk,  was  nearly  perfect^  excepting  in  one  very 
serious  respect. 

Peter  was  the  son  of  excellent  parents,  who  had 
early  tmined  him  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  industry, 
frugality,  and  godliness.  His  father,  who  had  been 
the  wheelwright  of  Irondale,  the  birth-place  of  both 
my  heroes,  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  Calvinistic  stamp 
— ^none  of  your  make-believes.  He  was  a  man  of 
principle,  and,  therefore,  a  man  of  power.  His  voice 
was  heard  among  the.  elders,  in  the  Deacons'  Court, 
sometynes  in  the  Presbytery,  and,  on  two  celebrated 
occasions,  in  the  General  Assembly  itself.  With, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  his  marriage,  these  two 
Assembly  exhibitions  were  the  grandest  epochs  in 
Elder  Rowantree's  long  and  spotless  career.  He  be- 
queathed the  glory  of  them  to  his  son  Peter,  whom 
he  had  reared  according  to  a  special  ideal  of  his  own 
— an  ideal  which  moved  on  the  most  iviswerving  lines 
of  rectitude.  It  was  the  opinion  of  his  friends  that, 
as  a  disciplinarian,  Elder  Rowantree  was  unexcelled 
within  the  bounds  of  his  parish;  although  other  peo- 
ple maintained  that  his  style  was  a  degree  over  rigid, 
and  was  based  too  much  on  principles  of  repression. 

Peter's  mother  was  also  a  Calvinist;  but  in  her 
the  acrid  blood  and  granitic  severity  of  her  husband 
met  with  more  genial  currents,  and  manners  more 
supple  and  agreeable;  so  that  the  domestic  skies  of 
the  Rowantrees,  though  habitually  sobered  by  the 
gravity  of  the  Elder,  were  considerably  relieved  by 
the  moonlike  presence  of  his  tender -breasted  and 
excellent  spouse.  If  there  was  one  weakness  iu 
Elspeth  Rowanti-ee's  character,  it  seemed  in  the 
Elder's  eyes  to  consist  in  her  emphatic  love  of  good 
dress.  Her  taste  was  high  and  pure;  but,  according 
to  the  Calvinistic  simplicity  of  her  husband's  ideas, 
any  particular  patronage  of  the  nuLntuamaker  or 
milliner  savoured  too  much  of  the  carnal  and  the 
vain.  He  maintained  that  the  mind  should  restrain 
the  desires  of  the  eye — ^which  usually  acted  as  the 
subtle  diplomatist  of  a  foolish  heart  in  its  attainment 
of  illegitimate  ends.  Elspeth,  being  a  good  wife,  was 
willing  at  all  times  to  learn  wisdom  at  the  feet  of  her 
husband;  but  in  this  matter  of  dress,  her  natural 
desire  and  good  taste,  although  painfully  circiun- 
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scribed,  were  never  wholly  ezttnguislied.  Again 
mi  again,  wuld  Nature  bwak  oat  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  rigidity  and  tight-lacedneBs  of  a  syBtem 
w]!uch  regaixied  colour  and  onuuaent  as.  agents  'of 
the  darker  powers.  Bat  the  Elder  was  master  of  his 
own  honse,  and  consequently  these  insurgent  ebulli- 
tions of  his  wife  were  unifoimly  preached  down.  TKe 
good  lady  was,  in  the  end,  always  compelled  to  hoist 
the  Calvinustic  colours — sober,  solid,  and  solemn;  so 
that  Elder  Rowantree  ruled,  sovereign  at  home,  tin 
the  Reaper  came,  and  lopped  every  bough  and  beny 
&om  his  unbending  trunk.  He  was  a  man  whom 
Death  alone  c<^uld  conquer.  Respected  he  lived,  and 
lamented  he  died;  and  we  record  with*  admiration 
and  wonder  the  fact,  that  his  tombstone  was  undis- 
fiffured  by  a  single  chiselled  lie.  The  Elder's  memory 
left  no  blot  upon  the  chastity  of  the  sculptor's  fingers. 

But  as  the  fool  is  not  wholly  incapable  of  wisdom, 
Bo  neither  is  the  wise  man  wholly  inc^>able  of  folly. 
He  is  a  wise  m«i^'  it  is  said,  who  knows  his  own 
father;  yet  many  a  man  has  known  his  father,  and 
been  fooUi^h  enough  aftetf  all — in  truth,  beentiot  one 
whit  the  wiser  for  his  knowledge.  Knowledgie  can 
never  make  a  fool  wise;  it  can  only  make  a  wise  man 
wiser.  But  the  wisest  men  are  foolish  in  some  point; 
and  the  foolish  point  in  Elder  Rowuitree'e  character 
lay  in  the  system  of  repression  which  he  practised 
towards  his  wife's  innocent  and  legitimate  tastes.  He 
ought  to  have  known  that  desifes  or  tendencies  which 
are  forcibly  suppressed,  or  denied  just  expression,  in 
one  generation,  almost  inevitably  break  out  in  the 
next,  or  third  following,  wiifh  irrexn-essible  intensity. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  very  natural  desire  to  be  taste- 
fully and  attractively  dressed,  whidiiie  denied  satis- 
faction in  the  fharacter  of  his  wife,  appeared  with 
redoubled  force,  and  also  with  an  obliquity,  in  the 
character  of  his  only  son,  Peter,  and -made  him  a  cox> 
comb  of  the  first  water. 

This  was  the  one  imperfection  in  Peter  Rowantrefe's 
character.  In  him  his  mother's  chains  were  Hung  indig- 
nantly aside;  and  he  revelled  in  such  a  mass  of  broad 
cloth,  flowered  vests,  speckless  boots,  studded  shirts, 
hur-brushes,  tootfa-bi:ushes,  sinecure  razors,  soaps, 
and  scents,  and  miscellaneous  jewellery,  as  would  have 
struck  his  father,  the  Elder,  dumb  with  a  horror  of 
coming  judgment.  A  most  serious  imperfection,  in- 
deed I  When  a  Scotchman's  body  becomes,  in  a  mil- 
linery and  tailoring  sense,  an  object  of  adoration  to 
himself — ^the  Devil,  or  •worse,  is  sure  to  be  in  it.  Yet 
Peter  was  an  excellent  clerk,  so  far  as  ability  and 
industry  went;  had  a  large  share  of  ambition  of  a 
kind;  and  therefore  was  it  that  he  gave  up  a  good 
situation  in  his  own  coimtry  for  one  in  London,  which 
seemed  to  offer  a  better  chance  of  making  a  spring 
into  the  woolsack  of  some  nebulous  little  empii^  which 
began  to  swim  into  prophetic  ken. 

Peter's  fellow  -  adventurer,  the  mechanic,  was 
moulded  of  an  entirely  difierent  metal  from  Peter. 
Allan  Qmy  was  what  might  be  called  a  model  Scotch- 
man— quiet,  confident,  shrewd;  with  less  hope  than 
faith;  and  with  a  more  ^mshakable  belief  in  the  logic 


of  w^-plaaned  and  suirtained  aetton  than  in  the  rhe- 
toric of  sudden  lu<^  or  sj^endid  aocident.  With  bodi,   I 
the  possibility  of  success  seemed  lai^e;  but  Allan  more  ! 
amply,  if  not  alone,  possessed  the  power  of  changiag  ' 
the  possible  into  the  probable.    Peter's  visioiu  weie 
high,  but  i^peared  to  be  hung  in  the  mri  while  the 
dreams  of  Allan,  although  not  less  lofty,  seemed  to 
be  fixed  on  a  series  of  solid  ascending  pillars.    Peter 
darted  into  the  heaven  of  his  great  desire  on  wings; 
Allan  climbed  wearily  up  to  his  heaven  on  stairs  o{ 
granite.     Had  both  these  Sfeotchmen  been  sait  to 
Australia  during  the  gold  or  money  mania,  Peter 
Rowantree,  on  his  £^val,  would  have  darted  off  to 
the  diggings  before  breakfast;  while  Allan  Gray. 
after  looking  to  his  inner  fortifications,  would  have  nt 
quietly  down,  and,  in  his  mind,  challenged  tlie  whole 
southern  empire,  until  he  had  founds  among  its  bfi!- 
liant  phenomenal  shadows,  the  solid  and  unsbifting 
soil  wherein  to  plant  the  aoom  of  his  future  oaL  It 
is  probable  that,  while  Peter  was  vainly  hunting  bis 
great  spectral  nug(^  Allan  would  havB  stocked  a 
farm, 'planned  a  harbour,  or  founded  a  city. 

These  are  mere  hints  of  portraiture;  but  may  serre, 
perhaps,  to  indicate  the  peculiar  character  possible  to 
eadi  youth  in  the  fuller  development  of  tune  and  ex- 
perience.   Peter  Rowantree  was  one  of  those  singular 
mortals  with  whom  Fortune  is  frequently  capricion». 
This  old  lady  may,  in  such  a  case  as  his,  undulv 
delay  her  benefits;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  ms.7 
send  them  before  any  particular  effort  has  been  m^<$ 
to  deserve  them — they  will  appear  to  come  without 
any  adequate  reason,  and  without  demanding  soy 
equivalent  in  sweat  or  suffering.    Such  men  as  Peter 
sometimes  sink  into  early  oblivion;  but  they  as  ofteo 
Stumble  on  fortune — thou^  pretty  much  in  the  eaoie  | 
manner  as  a  wandering  beggar  may  stumble  in  the 
dark  upon  a  welUlined  pocket-book. 

Allan  Gray's  hopes  of  fortune  were  based  on  en- 
tirely different  principles;  or  rather,  of  the  two,  hu 
alone  were  based  on  principla    Nothing  came  to  him 
by  ehaneOy  bu^  everything  as  the  consequence  of  some 
visible  catiae.    Konnan  Qray — ^when  alive,  the  msD»- 
ger  of  Irondale  Agricultural  Implement  Forge— had 
taught  his  son  Allan  to  depend  wholly  upon  the 
honest  exercise  of  his  own  Wits  and  fingers  for  present 
subsistence  and  future  success.  He  warned  him  agoin&t 
the  delusive  devil-dream  of  lucL    Nobody,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  had  ever  prospered,  or  deserved  to  pros- 
per, who  waited  on  the  fidde  largess  of  what  fools  arc 
pleased  to  call  by  the  name  of  ehanee.    Buch  people 
he  sternly  set  down  as  lying  beggars — men  whose 
whole  life  was  one  continued  attempt  to  swindle 
Heaven  out  of  what  rightly  belonged  to  thoee  who 
bent  their  backs  at  honest  labour  in  the  hirilewe  of 
the  world;  or  sweated  brain-sweat,  in  hidden  chais- 
bers,  in  the  service  of  humanity;  or  endured  the 
galling  epit^Mfts  of  iraUor,  mif-^eeker,  no-pairiot,  htm 
tbe  very  country,  in  ^e  upholding  of  whoae  consti- 
tutional freedom  liiey  lived  a  life  of  agony  Mid  endlAs 
toil.    Then  he  would  impress  upon  AUaa  that,  if  h# 
were  true  to  himself,  and  believed,  and  acted  as  tf 
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hebeliered,  ia  tlie  heaestyof  the  materu^^Mid  the 
hesTen] J  lawi,  and  in  ^e  honeety  of  Qod,  he  woold 
be  sure  to  get  into  the  right  track,  whether  that 
tnek  fed  kim  to  the  palace  of  Fnllw^,  or  merely  to 
the  hut  of  WeUebOQ^. 

Under  the  influetioe  of  sudk  rough,  fragmentary 
teaddng  did  Allan  Oroy  grow  np^  till  he  reached  his 
hnentietli  year,  when  hie  father  died — Cleaving  him 
lisMst  BotlHng  in  the  shape  of  fortune,  excepting  a 
(TX)d  knowledge  of  practical  and  theoretical  mechan- 
ics; the  example  of  a  steady,  self-reliant  life;  and  a 
feirscmpi  of  tiiat  eternal  lore  which  angels,  as  well 
Ti  men,  mjght  listen  to  and  grow  wiser. 

If  Korman  Gray  left  his  son  any  otli^'  blessing,  it 
x-a  ft  mother  whom  princes  might  have  desired  to 
k  tke  mother  of  their  sOns.  She  was  a  womad  of 
•regolftr  calmness  and  sweetness  of  temper,  great 
s'tunl  ragactty,  and  a  range  of  intelligence  which  is 
vxQfwhst  rsre  v^ong  her  class.  I  shonld  state  that 
.V;  fmnlies  of  both  my  heroes  belonged  to  the  same 
>%»Qs  profession,  and  attended  the  same  church. 
Ut  the  rdigieus  ideas  of  Norman  GrAy  and  his  wife 
^'  a  vider,  and  'vrhat  might  be  appropriately  called 
» aore  heavenly,  orbit — a  characteristic  which,  in 

'^,  vas  quite  compatible  with  a  milder  humanity 
'  U&^^  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  hard  practi- 
^^itssoflife. 

7W,  then,   are  the  homies  and  progenitors  of 

-<cr  Rowaniree,  clerk,  and  Al]^  Gray,  mechanic; 

-^  these  are  the  gentlemen  themselves  whom  you 

rayinagiBe  to  have  reached  London  in  that  career 

'  conquest  which,  I  verily  believe,  every  Scotchman 

"^nids,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  intensely  impera- 

rvfi,  if  not  simply  inevitable.     When  the  thistle 

^"^m  heat  and  nourishment,  whither  can  it  turn  for 

•*  bot  to  the  sun?  and  where  can  ihe  sun  be  found  ex- 

T^iting  m  the  soft-blowing,  genial-spirited  south? 


I 


Chaptkr  n. 

SacCESSBS,  WITH  A  I>IFF£KENC£. 

On  thearamval  in  haadoo,  Pater  had  the  advaa- 
'^e  over  AUaa  of  having  a  situation  cut  and  dry  for 
^  in  one  of  the  great  wholesale  meixsantile  eatab- 
•i4imeati.  In  little  more  than  two  days,  thwefore, 
'« sit  down  upon  his  stod,  toc^  pen  in  hand  with 
^^  (Uedonian  coarage,  and  fell  upon  kis  acoount- 
*^  as  one  of  his  savage  ancestors  might  be  sup- 
"«€d  to  have  fallen  upon  a  herd  of  wild  boars  in  a 
''Hmevia  forest  of  the  north.  Peter  also  got  into 
'tr«t  respectable  lodgings  in  Kentish-Town;  and,  con- 
^'^mng  the  amount  of  polish,  of  a  sort,  which  he  had 
iWrhed  in  t^  "north  contrie,"  together  with  his 
^^rreeahle,  inrinuatiiig  style,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
^'"rtrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  employens, 
•^^  wmpeew  of  the  eountinghouse,  his  landlady,  and 
^eaded^  with  his  landhidy's  rather  presentable  niece, 
%  »«uibm~-a  taU,  foar^haired  lady  of  eighteen 
'«ra,  an  elegant  dancer,  a  sweetish  singer,  a  pretty 
'•"irt,  mistress  of  three-fourths  of  the  French  lan- 
•''"g^i  and  thoroughly  profioient  in  the  art  of  flirtation. 


Could  Peter  Rowantree's  lines  have  fallen  in  plea- 
santer  places?  It  was  hardly  possible.  SUs  masters 
were  rich  and  able  to  pay;  his  fellow-clerks  were 
excessively  clever,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  initiate 
the  northman  into  the  divine  mysteries  of  London 
life;  and  his  landlady's  niece,  the  exquisite  Swanbill, 
was  overilowing  wil^  charming  accomplishments,  and 
abundantly  able,  l^refore,  to  cozen  the  open-hearted 
Pejber  into  the  belief  that  he  had  dropped  into  the  ul- 
timate paradise  of  his  life.  With  such  matoiale  and 
such  an  atmosphere  to  assist  in  his  dervelopment,  it 
was  little  wonder  that  the  handsome  Bowantree 
burst  almost  at  once  from  his  Caledonian  husk  into 
the  full-blown  metropolitan  gent.  He  became  a 
mighty  fieivourite  wi^  his  class,  and  also  with  an- 
other class  of  whom  careful,  hcmest,  and  virtuous 
men  never  do  make  favourites. 

Yes,  Peter  loved  Swanb^,  and  the  inimitable  Swan- 
bin  gaVe  her  affections  to  the  all-conquering  Kowan- 
tree,  on  whose  delicate,  whit«-vested  bosom  she  was 
eager,  on  every  possible  opportunity,  to  lean  her  lan- 
guishing eye-la^es,  and  calin  the  heaving  ecstasy  of 
her  spotless  heart.  As  sweetest  joys  are  fleetest,  I 
shaH  leave  the  charming  couple  in  their  happy  sculp- 
turesque attitudes  as  long  as  I  can,  and  take  up  Allan 
Gray  for  the  rest  of  this  stage. 

Allan,  it  must  be  confessed,  arrived  south  with 
unquestionably  sober  prospects.  Unlike  his  com- 
panion, Peter,  he  did  not  come  to  leap  into  an  empty 
stool,  but  to  comxKste  for  a  very  modest  position  in 
one  of  the  Government  establishments.  Allan  was  by 
no  means  so  handsome  tis  Peter.  At  first  sight,  there 
was  something  singular  in  his  aspect.  His  large  deep 
eyes — looking  out  on  the  world  from  their  calm  re- 
cesses, under  broad  square  brows,  'surmounted  by 
thick  shocks  of  half -curled  black  hair — ^gave  him,  now 
and  then,  an  appeanlnce  of  dulness  and  simplicity, 
which  invited  the  inspection  as  well  as  the  criticisms 
of  the  humorous  and  imxmdent,  whose  jests  were  yet 
more  keenly  edged  by  the  breadth  of  Allan^s  Irondale 
doric.  But  the  temper  of  th^  young  barbarian  was 
not  brittle,  but  tough  and  maUeable;  so  that  both 
laughter  and  jest  fell  from  him  fiattened,  as  leaden 
balls  fall  from  the  surface  of  iron  taxgets — ^the  greater 
the  force  the  flatter  t^e  lead. 

When  Allan  reached  the  Government  chambers,  on 
the  day  of  examination,  he  was  put  into  a  room  among 
about  a  dozen  other  young  fiellows  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  himself — ^in  want  of  employment,  and  ready 
to  be  questioned  as  to  their  qualifications  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  Allan  was  the  only  Scot  present,  the  rest 
consisting  of  two  Irishmen  and  nine  Englishmen. 
Previous  to  the  examination,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  chaffing  among  the  candidates — ^the  nationality  of 
each  being  the  most  popular  theme  of  attack  and 
defence.  The  English  lads  had  naturally  the  gi'catcst 
abundance  of  chaff,  and  they  blew  it  about  in  a 
liberal,  l^ough,  generally,  in  a  good-natured  enough 
manner.  By  the  two  Irish  adventurers,  the  happiest 
and  most  grotesque  single  allusions  and  hits  were 
contributed;  while  Allan,  periiaps  the  slowest  and 
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most  sileat  in  the  company,  did  nevertheless,  when 
hotly  pressed,  plant  by  far  the  deadliest ,  blows,  so 
that  even  the  most  daring  word<-coiner  of  the  com- 
pany, Percy  Hyde — who  was  nephew  of  Sir  John 
Hyde,  one  of  the  examiners — ^was  made  to  reel  before 
the  Scotsman's  single-gunned  battery.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Percy  was  the  only  'one  who  became  slightly 
offensive  towards  Allan,  whose  personal  appearance 
and  nationality  were  never  before  so  mercilessly 
handled.  His  chances  at  the  forthcoming  competitive 
examination  were  also  sneeringly  alluded  to,  and  set 
down  in  the  vicinity  of  zera  Percy  Hyde's  intentions 
were,  of  course,  to  tempt  Allan  Gray  from  his  silent 
intrenchments,  in  order  to  spear  him  in  his  passion. 
.But  Allan  knew  a  thing  or  two  which  Percy  had  yet 
to  learn,  and  he  had  the  advantage,  besides,  of  having 
been  bom  pretty  far  north — an  advantage,  I  have 
observed,  which  contributes  as  much  to  increase  the 
resistive  powers  as  it  does  to  sharpen  the  observant 
soul  of  the  tactician.  Allan  whs  genendly  capable 
only  of  great  angers — against  all  which,  however,  he 
had  been  much  warned  by  his  father;  the  shrewd  old 
gentleman  impressing  upon  his  son  the  deep  truth 
that  anger,  being  altogether  cruel  and  unscientific, 
was  destitute  of  any  power  of  true  conquest  over  its 
object.  Percy  Hyde's  moat  provdung  sallies  failed, 
therefore,  to  disturb  Allan's  apparently  stupid  equa- 
nimity. 

The  examination  at  length  began,  and  all  that  I 
have  to  report  of  its  results  is  comprised  in- the  simple 
statement,  uiat  of  the  round  dozen,  Percy  Hyde  alone 
made  a  disgraceful  figure;  so  bad,  indeed,  was  it  that 
Sir  John  Hyde,  his  unde,  indignantly  sent  him  back 
to  learn  some  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
mechanics;  that  the  others,  or  the  whole,  passed 
honourably,  the  two  Irishmen  and  one  Englishman 
especially  so;  but  that  Allan  Gray  made  so  satisfac- 
tory a  figure  in  replying  to  the  most  puzzling  intei*- 
rogatories  that,  in  addition  to  a  first-class  card,  he 
won  the  pubHcly  expressed  recommendations  of  aU 
the  examiners,  which  had  the  effect  of  at  once  gaining 
him  admission  into  one  of  the  most  important  Govern- 
ment establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  Woolwich. 

Such  was  Allan  Gray's  preliminary  success;  and  it 
was  the  result  neither  of  luck,  chance,  friendship, 
nor  cunning;  but  of  well-digested  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  in  the  department  in  which  he 
was  by  Nature  best  fitted  to  conquer  some  position. 
9c  fixed  himself  down,  therefore,  in  his  quiet  place, 
and  intrenched  his  heart  against  the  fascinations  of 
the  mighty  city — determined  to  work  out  whatever 
destiny  was  possible  to  intelligence,  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  persevering  endeavour.  Like  most  men 
who  make  similar  resolves,  and  possess  sufiicient 
patience  and  dogged  power  to  carry  them  out,  Allan 
succeeded  beyond  his  original  hope.  From  being  a 
mere  mechanic,  he  advanced  into  the  highest  regions 
of  practical  and  inventive  engineering.  Out  of  his 
rough,  rock-like  brain,  many  a  beautiful  and  useful 
plan  has  sprung,  by  which  the  naval  power  and 
resources  of  England  have  been  improved  and  vastly 


increased.  As  a  man,  and  as  an  inventive  eogbeer, 
there  is  at  the  present  monvsnt  few  men  more  loTcd 
for  themselves  or  admired  for  their  genius. 

But,  in  the  eariier  years  ol  his  career  in  Engluid, 
Allan  Gray  neither  walked  nor  slept  on  rmcb.  He 
brought  his  mother  to  Woolwich;  and  at  fint  tbe 
management  of  their  meagre  resources  taxed  to  tbe 
utmost  their  financial  ingenuity.  I  never  knew  i 
more  loving  mother  and  son.  They  were  wortby  of 
each  other.  I  became  acquainted  with  them  ahoitJj 
after  they  settled  so  near  the  city;  and  I  q^ienly  con- 
fess that  if  ever  frugality  was,  and  deserved  to  be, 
exalted  to  the  quality  of  the  godlike,  it  was  so  in  the 
wonderful  management  of  Allan's  limited  salsryby 
hia  mother.  These  two  had  the  courage  to  live  witlua 
their  inoome;  and  they  did  so  without  a  psrticle  of 
that  ostentation  which  not  unfrequently  acoomp&oia 
even  very  honest  poverty,  especially  among  the  Scotck 
Their  domestic  establishment,  it  miS7  ^  imsgined, 
was  altogether  a  htimble  one,  from  the  fact  that  b4 
one  of  their  rooms  was  adorned  by  an  inch  of  csi|* 
They  were  content  to  tread  bare  deals,  until  for  tka 
the  mystic  year  of  carpets  should  arrive. 


Chapter  III. 

ALL'S  ILL  THAT  ENDS  ILL. 

Of  the  courtship,  marriage,  and  doom  of  Pete 
Rowantree,  Esq.,  I  have  not  much  to  relate,  an 
that  little  is  altogether  unpleasant;  but  as  it  is  cu!| 
ously  interwoven  with  cursed  visions  of  carpeta  aai 
other  household  splendours,  I  shall  epitomise  th 
matter  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be  in  dann 
of  catching  the  fatal  heresy  which  dragged  poo^ 
foolish  Peter  down  to  social,  as  well  as  to  the  th^ 
brink  of  eternal,  perdition.    That  heresy,  wbicb 
worse  than  all  modem  theological  heresy,  is  coo 
within  this  detestable  formula:— That  it  is  u 
sary  to  Uve  showily,  in  a  showily-furnished  hon^e, 
order  to  be  respectable.    The  Prince  of  Evil 
constructed  a  falser  or  a  more  insidious  creed, 
people  will  fill  their  eyes  with  pious  light,  and 
sanctity  on  their  tongues,  and  innocently  ask, 
believes  in  such  doctrine?    I  reply.  Nobody.   £v' 
body  knows  its  falsehood— will  with  their  lips  ad« 
its  falsehood— and  in  their  hearts  they  will  be  ima^ 
to  see  it  in  any  other  light;  yet  all  the  while  t^ 
deeds  of  their  hands  will  give  the  lie  to  the  belief  I 
their  hearts  and  the  professions  of  their  lipa    U  ^ 
and  women  acted  on  their  sincerest,  or  at  least  i 
their  professed  beliefs,  they  would  seldomer  e 
to  sorrow.    But  the  curse  of  large  numbers  is,  t 
socially,  as  well  as  religiously,  they  live  and  act.  n 
according  to  their  own  knowledge,  but  aoconiiog ! 
the  standards  of  their  neighbours.   Such  weak,  thooj 
perhaps  reputable  people,  follow  *  leaders'  both 
religion  and  fashion;  and  in  .both  (like  sheep  vLm 
are  also  led  by  leaders)  not  unfrequently  to  th^r  o« 
destruction.     Beligiously,  they  walk  open-eyed  in 
the  inner  hell  of  respectable  insincerity;  and  sociall, 
they  plunge  deliberately  into  the  inner  hell  of  respec 
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ibk  d«bt;  whence,  in  both  cases,  they  are  almost 
iseritably  buried  into  the  onter  hell  of  bankruptcy. 

Peter  Rowantree  and  Polly  Swanbill,  although  not 
litogether  unsuspicious  of  being  in  the  wrong  track, 
were  &t  least  ardent  practical  believers  in  the  creed 
*•!  'show.'   Peter,  false  to  the  teaching  and  memory 
(vf  his  father,  threw  in  his  eternal  interests  with  a 
(Certain  fashionable  church,  in  which  Elder  Rowantree 
would  have  sworn  that  only  the  skim-milk  of  the  * 
\Vonj  was  procurable;  Polly  also  reposed  her  little 
loai  io  a  fashionable  church  on  Sundays.    Peter  wor- 
shipped the  beautiful  ideal  hero  of  manhood,  which 
hf  mirror  rerealed  to  him  in  the  millinery  splendour 
'•f  Itis  o^-n  peiwnage;  Polly  was  as  often  on  her  knees 
k'.\fft  an  ideal  heroine  of  womanhood  revealed  in  a 
ijmilar  manner.    Peter  was  an  idolater  of  a  long  roll 
of  fashionable  saints;  so  was  Polly.     Peter's  tastes 
^m  dainty,  select,  and  costly;  so  were  Polly's.    In 
imh,  whatever  Peter  was,  Polly  was  sure  to  be;  and 
la-Ier  these  singularly  harmonious  conditions,  the 
(RTtf  hip  of  the  inimitable  couple  proceeded. 
H  let  it  not  go  imremesnbered  that  Peter  was  an 
ft'tHeat  hand  at  his  business.     Indeed,  had  Polly 
Wall  transported  herself  to  one  of  the  Pelican 
^s4  and  had  Peter  lived  a  good  deal  undor  the 
<^  rein -hand  of  his  fellow -parishioner,  honest 
^^  'tray,  it  is  not  quite  improbable  that  he  would 
^^^Kqnired  a  handsome  fortune,  made  a  solid  and 
.BfiHle  nukrriage,  reared  sons  and  daughters,  and 
4al  'jmetly  and  respectably  in  his  bed  in  some  west- 
•d  villa.  But  Polly  had  marked  Peter  for  her  own. 
{ftf'ire  he  was  well  aware,  she  had  transfixed  him 
>it'i  the  mesmeric  lightning  of  her  langitishing  eyes, 
{Bdhronght  him  to  her  queenly  feet — an  act  of  sub- 
psirin  which  the  gracious  lady  was  not  long  in 
f^V^g,  by  twining  the  adoring  Peter  in  her  long 
llwic  arms— the  whole  of  which  process  being  ac- 
fBciplished  jngt  as  a  beautifully  suotle  serpent  might 
kdnate  and  involve  a  peacock  with  all  its  vanity 
W  splendour. 

'  ^  the  coarse  of  five  years,  Peter  was  advanced 
1^  %  stage  by  his  employers,  until  he  reached  the 
P^  responsible  position  in  the  house;  and  before  the 
of  the  fifth  year,  Polly  Swanbill  was  advanced 
the  position  of  Mrs.  Rowantree,  to  the  mingled 
ration  and  envy  of  her  neighbours.  Amid  the 
twangling  of  the  marriage  bells,  the  ominous 
of  a  raven  was  audible.  Polly  had  enemies  as 
u  friends;  and  while  the  latter  were,  not  wholly 
as  to  her  failings,  the  former  clouded  their' 
f  and  assumed  the  functions  of  fatal  prophets. 
eril  that  women  do  in  their  days  of  maidenhood 

Kiliahed  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  But  al- 
h  PoUy  did  not  esqape  calumny,  Peter  did  not 
^cape  her;  and  for  the  strokes  of  the  one  she  con- 
N^  herself  raffidently  indemnified  in  the  posses- 
PB  of  the  other — the  more  especially  as  she  and  her 
M'^  after  a  detightfnl  honeymoon  spent  in  Peter's 
~e  valley  of  irondale,  took  up  their  abode  in  a 
^  faehioiiable  suburb  of  London  than  Kentish- 
'wa  is  geaenUy  regarded. 


Rowantree  Villa,  St.  John's  'Wood,  was  by  no 
means  a  large,  but  good  judges  pronounced  it  a  very 
elegant  thing  of  its  kind.  Its  ypung  occupants  were 
of  course  altogether  unknown  in  that  select  locality; 
but  as  they  exhibited  first-rate  appearances,  gave  uoat 
parties,  maintained  a  pretty  piece  of  horse  flesh  p.nd 
a  sweet  barouche,  they  were  not  long  in  establishing 
or  conquering  a  position  in  the  affections  of  their 
neighbours.  Their  life  was  a  gay  one,  and  they  Swam 
in  alfluence  and  elegance. 

But  did  Peter  and  Polly  ever  visit  Allan  Gray  in 
his  quiet  home  at  Woolwich?  Many  a  time  and  oft. 
But  on  every  occasion,  that  stylish  couple  took  leave 
of  Allan  and  his  mother  much  depressed  in  spirits. 
The  engineer's  abode  was  lieoessarily  a  humble  one — 
for  the  grim  Soot  was  still  wearily  and  bravely  wind- 
ing his  way  up  the  granite  staircase  of  the  world's 
regard.  Allan,  like  most  men  of  his  character,  w^as 
visited  by  periodical  fits  of  glpom;  but  in  him  these 
visitations  were  proofs  rather  of  strength  than  of 
weakness,  as,  from  their  solemnity  and  depth,  could 
1i)e  calculated  the  calm  and  almost  heroic,  height  of 
his  nature.  At  these,  as  at  all  times,  his  mother  was 
at  hand;  and  in  her  he  found  unwrought  sources  of 
strength  and  assistance.  Hence  came  it  that,  al- 
though often  gloomily  reflective  in  the  fiercest  rage 
of  the  battle,  he  never  fainted,  but  wielded  hammer, 
and  screw,  and  file,  and  whipped  his  inventive  brain 
in  the  higher  departments  of  his  craft,  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  for  him  there  could  be  nothing 
but  ultimate  success.  As  I  have  already  mentioned, 
Allan  did  a9tually  attain  very  considerable  success; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he  and  his  mother  were  con- 
tent to  live  on  lenten  fare,  and  dispense  with  the 
softening  and  relaxing  elegancies  of  modem  society, 
and  that  to  an  extent  which  absolutely  horrified  his 
two  city  friends,  Peterkin  and  Polly.  Both  before 
and  after  their  marriage,  these  dainty -footed  and 
tender-eyed  turtle-doves  felt  it  a  great  deprivation, 
when  they  visited  Woolwich,  to  be  compelled  to  tread 
on  nncarpeted  pine  deals,  and  to  gaas  on  walls  com- 
paratively little  beholden  to  any  of  the  finer  arts. 
Peter,  for  very  shame,  could. not,  for  a  long  while, 
be  brpught  to  cut  his  mechanical  and  unrefined  coun- 
tryman, as  sweet  Polly  Swanbill  was  wont  to  desig- 
nate Allan.  But,  then,  it  was  so  unpleasant  to  oome 
so  far,  and  fare  so  ill;  for  Allan  could  never  afford 
to  feast  Polly  and  Peter  according  to  the  pattern 
daily  followed  at  Rowantree  Villa,  St.  John's  Wooa; 
and  was  it  not  also,  if  anything,  a  little  vulgariah  to 
hold  intercourse  or  correspondence  with  people  so 
awfully  unskilled  in  the  divine  mysteries  of  fashion- 
able life?  In  brief,  after  a  deal  of  peddling  and  trick- 
ing with  their  better  thoughts,  and  the  orection  of 
a  score  of  Devil's  i^llogisms  as  a  battery  of  defence 
against  the  insidious  attackA  of  consdenoe,  these 
predouB  darlings  of  lady  Fortune  paid  a  ooncluding 
and  most  unwilling  visit  to  Woolwich;  and  although 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  the  tide  had 
b^^  to  flow  with  Allan  Qray  and  hiB  mother,  they 
made  their  bow  to  the  dismal  locality  and  its  people, 
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never  ftgain  to  soil  their  superfine  feet,  nor  offend  their 
moteless  eyes,  by  walking  its  domestic  planks  or  look- 
ing on  its  barren  and  Tulgar  walls. 

These  stars  are  meant  to  indicate  a  gulf,  the  merest 
whisper  of  whose  name  were  sufficient  to  make  the 
soul  of  honesty  shudder  (or  a  week,  and  grieve  for 
ever  after.  In  that  gulf,  the  ship  of  Peter  Rowantree, 
Esq.  and  his  fashionable  hidy-wife,  after  careering 
gaily  about  for  some  time,  flaisdiiDg  with  golden  sails, 
sank  suddenly,  out  of  sight,  as  if  shot  by  a  bolt  out 
of  heaven. 

The  secret  was  simply  this: — Peter  and  Poll  main- 
tained a  style  of  life  at  St  John's  Wood  which  de- 
manded i^pler  funds  than  Peter's  already  excellent 
salary  could  supply.  Indeed,  the  income  of  the  foolish 
wretch  could  no  more  cover  the  debts  he  created  than 
a  fourpenny-piece  could  cover  a  crown -pieca  A  dozen 
honest  schemes  were  vainly  attempted  to  nieet  the 
importunate  hunger  of  creditors,  and  to  maintain  nh- 
modified  the  glory  of  Rowantree  Villa.  These  schemes 
failed;  and,  after  much  coquetting  with  the 'fiends 
that  wait  on  folly,  Fcter  by  inches  approached  that 
doubtful  gulf  of  forgery,  in  which  his  barque  at 
length  went  down  hissing  to  the  sharks  of  hell! 

Poor  Peter!  Poor  Polly!  They  were  a  foolish 
oonple;  and,  in  order  to  support  their  folly,  they 
became  a  wicked  and  a  criminal  couple — were  de- 
tected in  their  crimes — and  banished  to  climes  be- 
yond the  sea. 

Little  did  Elder  Rowantree,  and  his  good  wife 

Elspeth,  dream  that  the  small  white  hand  which 

they  had  handled,  and  kissed  a  thousand  times,  and 

taught  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  holiest  Book, 
should  one  day  plunge  itself  into  the  inkiest  trench  of 
in£uny;  and,  with  one  master-stroke  of  crime,  bespot 
tiie  simple  splendour  of  a  name  whose  purity  was 
the  old  man's  only  boast 


Ohaptbh  IV. 

AlX'iS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

If  '  all's  well  that  ends  well,'  it  will  perhaps  better 
•well*  to  end  the  account  of  *all'  with  becoming 
brevity.  This,  in  the  present  case,  will  be  the  more 
easily  performed,  as  the  quiet  yet  brave  life-deads  of 
Allan  Gray  an  happily  not  attuned  to  the  brasen 
clangours  of  modem  trumpeters;  but,  more  especially, 
as  he  himself  is  still  living — still  enexgetic,  fresh,  and 
ii^entivc,  and  now  lustrous  with  a  h^o  of  imfamous 
fame.  Amon£  the  best  of  his  class,  and  amoi^  certain 
'  highest  authorities,'  Allan  has  won  a  name  which 
wise  men  might  virtuously  oovet  in  their  honest  pur- 
suit of  similar  eminence  in  their  profession* 

After  Mr.  Rowantree's  downfall — an  event  whic)x 
shocked  Allan  tenibly — the  progress  of  tlio  young 
engineer  was  continuously  stea<hr,  if  not  rapid  ana 
brOKant.  What  brought  him  fbst  under  tiie  special 
notice  of  those  in  power, « was  a  simple  but  •ztrsmely 
useful  inveatien,  which  has  been  iatiodnced  into 
every  war-ship  in  the  British  navy.  This  was  the 
means  of  placing  Allan  in  a  greatly  advanced  position, 
in  which  his  opportunities  for  working  at  the  higher 
branches  of  en^eering  were  intentionally  increased. 
He  npaid  tiiis  advanoeiM&t  by  new  invsattons  in 


various  dirsctions,  which  gained  him  the  frieadskip 
of  the  best  and  the  most  vesponsible  men  in  ^  king- 
dom. His  mQst  recent  invention,  however,  is  one  of 
BO  singular  a  character  that  were  I  merely  to  mention 
its  name,  the  reader  would  at  once  be  able  to  point 
out  the  man  whom  I  have  thus  imperfectly  outlined 
under  the  colonf  of  Allan  Gray.  But  this  I  mutt  not 
do,  having  almost  reached  the  last  line  of  these  in- 
artistic fiiffures. 

In  conclusion,  however,  I  may  state,  without  coq- 
mitting  any  breach  of  confidence,  that  if  Allan  Grar 
has  attained  conspicuous  success  in  remembering  und 
following  the  advioe  of  his  father,  he  has  been  no  \m 
successful,  by  shrewdly  digesting  the  wise  connsek 
of  his  excellent  mother,  in  finding  a  trne  woman  ioi 
a  wife.  Helen  Hope — the  youngest  daughter  of  8ii 
Arthur  Hope,  one  of  the  most  popular  landed  gen- 
tlemen of  Surrey — ^is  a  lady  possessed  of  the  twin. 
virtues  of  beauty  and  good  sense— a  combinatioc  H 
excellences  that  are  supremely  irresistible  by  aoea]n> 
plishmeots  which  render  her  the  paraxon  of  \nves~ 
a  wife  who  might  have  inspired  the  soul  of  Shak^i^ 
to  create  a  new  drama,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  makii; 
her  inunortaL 

There  is  no  house  which  I  have  more  pleamirek 
visiting  than  that  of  Allan  Gray;  there  are  no  peou 
whom  I  admire  more  than  Allan  Gray  and  hia  beiB< 
tiful  and  tndy  accomplished  wife;  and,  I  speak  il 
with  perhaps  more  vanity  than  discretion,  there  is » 
little  maiden  whom  I  love  so  dearly  as  larcre-eyed  aa 
ro«5y -lipped  Julia  Gray,  the  one  treasure  of  a  daiiphte 
among  foiir  sons  of  the  Scotch  engineer  and  his  En; 
lish  wife.    Were  I  fifteen  years  younger 

But  go  to !  What  am  I  babbling  about,  and  tin 
greit  case  coming  on  to-morrow  in  which  I  am  ft 
act  as  junior  counsel?  The  law  is  a  hard  and  exaotin 
mistress;  and,  what  with  coming,  conquests  in  ti 
House  .of  Commons,  and  visions  of  possible  wDol«arki 
there  is  neither  time  nor  room  for  the  softening  vsii 
delicious  visions  of  love— else,  O  Julia! F. 


HOW  HE  WON  HER: 

A  STORY  IN  SEVEN  LETTERS. — BY  WILLIAM  BLMX 


LETTEE  THE  FIRST. 

Mrs.  Leslie  to  her  Son^  Walter  Leslie. 

My>  dear  Bot, — ^We  have  been  positively  sV 
with  your  letter.  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
I  am  sure  when  your  poor  dear  father  left  yoo 
charge  to  me,  he  never  thought  the  result  of  all 
careful  training  and  watching  over  you  and  Al 
should  come  to  this.  It  was  with  many  misgii 
that  I  allowed  you  to  leave  home  for  a  city  life: 
I  thought  the  resohtte  spirit  of  the  Leslies  was 
within  you,  and  that  yon  would  keep  aloof  both 
the  follies  and  vices  of  tfato  companions  you  m\ 
meet.  Yet  yon  ask  me  If  I  would  oonntenanoe  y 
marriaffe  with  an  ctcPress/  *As  modmii  as  th«\ 
beautiful,  and  as  graceful  as  she  Is  intelligent' ! 
is  language  9h^  has  taught  yon,  possibly.  Aodi 
can  asmime  modesty  as  easily  as  she  can  sramae 
other  ifirhMs/  can  she?  Keally,  Miis  Vemon 
be  a  very  clever  a€ire$B  indeed !  I  know  my  Wi 
was  always  willing  to  have  his  dark  onrls  patted 

a  soft  white  hand;  bnt  I  n«v«r  thought ^^'i 

well.  Waited!  I  suppose  I  need  hardly  say  anyi) 
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aboQt  it.  Sister  Annie  is  ritting  crying.  And  you^ 
who  were  getting  on  »o  well — ^whose  pictures  were 
bdB^  tilked  about — ^who  wm  making  a  name— thnn 
k>  destroy  yonr  proepects,  wlien  they  looked  most 
Hinting  and  enoonraging!  Bat  stay,  Walter.  Has 
ant  your  aiiiifs  devotion  misled  yon?  The  glare  of 
•Aloor— the  brilliaat  ti^ts— the  gorgeous  dresses, — 
!iav8  they  not  fascinated  you  with  bu€  merely  a 
foolish  wonder,  which  will  wear  off  in  a  week  or 
nro?  Yon  say  you  still  Tisit  the  Greens;  and  I  have 
5^me  hope  of  you,  for  I  understand  Lilian  Green  to 
be  a  itcefti  girl,  who  would  be  proud  to  bo  an  hoviest 
nun's  wife.  As  soon  as  Aunt  J^nsou  returns  from 
York,  I  shall  run  through  to  see  you,  and  shall 
probably  stay  with  the  Greens;  until  which  time,  I 
'  tmt  you  will  do  nothing  that  either  I  or  yourself 
say  be  sorry  for  afterwards.  — Ever  your  affectionate 

Mother. 


LETTEB  THE  SECOND. 

fr-fii  Mi.«»  Vernon,  of  ike  D Theatre-RoycUy 

to  Walter  Leslie. 

^lu—l  regret  being  compelled  to  return  you  the 
:«o(«paiying  bracelet,  which  yon  did  me  the  honour 
'^ynd  iDc^  as  I  hare  ever  made  it  a  rule  to  refuse 
i;  *2ci] pneseuts.    I  also  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for 
'  tetognntyou  an  interview.    But  a^you  mention 
yiK  xqoaintance  with  Mr.  Green,  it  is  possible  that 
1  icay  be  at  his  house  some  evening.     That  is  the 
:^t  I  dare  promise;  and  believe  me,  ,moat  respect- 
fnllyyonra,  Mary  Vernon. 


I 


LETTTEB  THE  THIBD. 

from  Ahnik  Lbslis  to  Kats  Sylwr. 

Dear  Katk, — ^Do  you  ever  read  poetiy  now?  Our 
^3tlter  has  sent  me  a  song  which  he  wants  me  to 
B^.  And  I  oan't  find  murio  for  it,  and  so  I  send  it  to 
5'a— thst's  the  song,  not  the  musio— that  you  may 
'■■fj  it  into  yonr  album  and  return  it  to  ma  It*8 
l««itiful— whatever  you  may  say.  Walter  says  he 
^^M  it  after  coming  home  from  a  party  at  the 
*'reens*;  lo  I  suppose  it  refers  to  LlUan  Green.  But 
^- 1  pretty;  and  yon  mustn^t  say  it  isn't.  On  second 
ihonghts,  1*11  copy  it  at  the  end  of  this  not»,  in  case 
j>a  might  lose  Walter's  writing,  and  then  I  should 
2ETcr  forgive  you.    Good-bye,  dear,  dear  Kate. 

Anndi  LiaLiE. 

P.  &*-H«TO  M  the 

BOKO. 

Oh,  t  know  a  fue  so  sweet,  so  sweety 

That  no  one  iironnd  me  knows; 
inth  a  crimson  bloom  like  the  tender  he«t 

tliat  dwells  In  the  heart  ef  a  tose— 
Arose 

Tliat  Ia  the  warm  Jxan  wind  bhnra! 

iad  t  know  bine  eyes  so  deep,  so  deep» 

0o  ttnqrtdly  oool  and  elear; 
They  seem  to  be  sleeping  a  crystal  sleep, 

Aad  wake  but  to  taijifhtea  a  isar— 
Atcar 

For  one  whom  they  hold  so  deart 


And  I  know  a  hand  so  white,  eo  white. 

So  little^  9tkd  white,  and  shy; 
It  only  peeps  oat  to  meet  the  light 

Of  a  bright  and  welcoming  eye— 
Her  eye 

That  smiles  when  nobody's  by. 

And  I  know  a  voice  so  mild;^o  mild, 
Like  the  sounds  that  the  night-wlnde  boto; 

Like  the  mimnor'd  laugh  of  a  cradled  child. 
And  thai  is  the  voice  of  my  love — 

O love! 
Come  hither,  my  foam-white  dove ! 

Isn't  it  pretty?   Good-bye  again.  A.  L. 


LETTER  TBCE  FOURTH. 
From  Mrs.  Leslib  to  Robert  Green,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  to  trouble  you  about  a  blat- 
ter which  is  always  nearest  a  mother's  heart — her 
son's  welfare.  I  know  the  influence  you  have  over 
our  poor  Walter,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  mHU 
visits  at  your  house;  but  will  j^ou,  my  dear  su-,  %<- 
lUve  me  when  I  say,  that  from  my  poor  boy's  own 
handwriting,  I  learn  that  h&  seriously  contemplates 
marrying  au  actress!  I  have  still  some  hope  that 
you  may  be  able  to  show  him  the  tciclcedness  aLnd  folly 
of  such  a  step,  aiui  that  you  may  yet  bo  in  time  to 
save  him.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  dear  father— -sm  he 
often  usecl  to  tell  you — that  Walter  should  many 
your  Lilian;  and  I  am  sure  she  must  now  be  as  hand- 
some and  good  a  young  lady  as  she  promised  to  be 
when  I  saw  her  many  years  ago.  I  really  wonder 
what  has  so  ii\faiu€Ued  poor  Walter  about  this  Miss 
Vernon,  when  he  is  enabled  to  number  Lilian  Green 
among  his  friends.  I  am  sure  she  n^ust  now  be  a 
beautiful  girl;  and  you  must  be  happy;  dear  friend, 
in  having  an  obedient  child.  I  shall  take  a  run  into 
tewn  this  day  fortnight  to  see  how  matters  stand. 
Meanwhile*  I  ask  you,  as  a  father,  to  do  what  you 
are  able  towards  averting  my  boy's  ruin.  Kindest 
love  to  Lilian  and  her  mother;*  and  believe  me, 
affectionately  yours,  Martha  Leslie. 

LETTER  THE  FIFTH. 

From  Robert  Green,  Esg.  to  Walter  Lesus. 

My  dear  Waltebi^ — I  have  just  had  a  letter  from 
your  mother,  which  reveals  to  me  a  secret  of  which 
I  had  never  even  dreamed.  I  need  not  refer  to  it 
mfyre  plainly  than  by  saying  that  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible you  should  ever  again  meet  Miss  Vernon  at  ovof 
housa  I  have  eveiy  confidence  in  her,  and  she  will 
alwajrs,  I  hope,  remain  as  much  a  friend  of  our  family 
aa-yonxflelf ;  but  after  receiving  your  mother's  letter, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  rsfoae  any  sanction  I  may  inad- 
vertently have  given  to  your  acquaintance  by  inviting 
you  on  the  same  night  to  our  house;  As  yon  are 
aware,  both  Miss  Vfmon  and  yonnelf  should  have 
been  at  our  little  meeting  this  day  fortnight)  and  I 
leave  it  to  you,  Walter,  to  say  n^ether  yon  will  vo« 
luntarily  remain  absent,  or  whether  MrSL  Green  must 
cancel  our  invitation  to  Miss  Vermon. — In  haste, 
youi«  truly,  Robert  Grbbh. 

jp.  iSf._Have  just  received  your  note.   Aftei^muoh 
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dfiliberation,  I  have  resolved  to  gnuit  your  request; 
and  though  your  schkne  is  a  bold  one,  still  I  don*t 
think  any  great  hann  can  result  from  it,  even  though 
it  should  prove  a  failure.  Your  mother  has  not  seen 
our  Lilian  for  some  years,  and  Miss  Vernon  may  very 
easily  personate  her;  but,  further  than  this,  remember 
1  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Miss  Vernon  is  as 
much  my  guest  as  your  mother  will  be  on  that  night; 
and  I  cannot  have  her  insulted  even  by  my  nearest 
friend.  So,  if.  you  care  to  take  the  responsibility,  I 
am  willing;  but  I  should  as  soon  that  you  gave  up 
the  idea  altogether.  At  all  events,  I  shall  keep  lilian 
out  of  the  way  for  a  certain  time,  and  give  Miss 
Vernon  every  chance  of  appearing  to  advantage  in 
the  character  of  my  daughter.  R.  G. 


LETTER  THE  SIXTIT. 

From  Walter  Leslie  to  his  friend  Tom  Hamilton. 

Mr  DEAR  Tom, — ^There  has  been  such  a  lark  here ! 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  I  don*t 
know  where  to  begin.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  in- 
troduced at  a  party  to  Miss  Vernon — ^you  remember 
how  spooney  you  were  about  *  My  love  is  like  a  red, 
red  rose*! — and,  one  way  or  another,  have  become 
very  intimate  with  her.  Seriously  speaking,  Tom,  I 
believe  she  is  the  prettiest,  most  modest,  and  best 
girl  I  ever  met.  But,  you  must  know,  before  this — 
(what  a  novel-writer  I  would  make!) — ^my  mother  had 
got  some  word  of  my  intimacy  with  Miss  Vernon^ 
whereupon  she  became  very  indignant,  and  said  I 
donjt  know  how  many  hard  things  about  actors  and 
actresses  in  general.  Her  letters  got  quite  short,  and 
I  thought  we  were  to  have  a  regular  family  quarrel 
— ^yon  see,  those  old  ladies  retain  such  absurd  pre- 
judices; and  we  all  know  what  the  stage  was  in  their 
youth.  However,  mother  was  to  come  in  to  town  to 
attend  another  party  at  Mr.  Green's,  and  she  expected 
to'  settle  the  whole  matter  then.  Miss  Vernon  was 
there,  and  there  I  was,  of  course;  so  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  introducing  her  to  my  mother.  But  it  so 
happened  that  I  introduced  Miss  Vernon  as  Miss 
Lilian  Green — ^whom  my  mother  had  not  previously 
seen, — and  the  two  c^  them  got  on  so  well  together 
that  it  was  really  delightful  to  see  them!  Upon  my 
word,  Tom,  mother  was  quite  channed  with  the  girl 
— as,  how  could  she  be  otherwise?  and,  when  I  in- 
troduced, 9oUo  voce,  the  true  Miss  Lilian  Green  to  her,* 
she  '  dropped '  her,  as  the  saying  is.  Upon  my  word, 
Tom — (I  believe  I  said  that  before,  but  never  mind) 
— ^if  you  had  seen  *  the  little  head,  sunning  over  with 
curls,;  looking  so  bewitchingly  up  in  my  mother's  face, 
you  would  have  sworn  there  wasn't  a  sweeter  and 
prettier  girl  in  Christendom!  And  then  she  sang; 
and  you  know  how  she  can.  siqg.-  The  whole  room 
was'  silent  as  night;  and  when  she  sung  *  Though  I 
leave  thee  now  in  sorrow,'  or  some  such  thiug,  mother 
cried !  I  was  nearly  crying  myaelf ;  but  I  could  have 
leaped  and  laughed  like  a  girl  to  see  it.  But  the 
dreadful  scene  came,  when  the  ladies  went  to  get 
shawled—for,  of  course,  mother  knew  that  'Miss 


Lilian  Green '  had  no  cause  to  change  her  dress.  She 
reproached  me  only  with  a  look;  bat,  smoe  then,  I 
have  never  heard  the  end  of  it  I  think,  howeva, 
Tom,  she  is  drawing  well  in  the  new  hacnsss—youll 
understand  that  phrase — and,  by-and-by,  that  shell 

be  quite  reconciled  to What?  you  ask.    Never 

mind,  Tom;  don't  make  a  fellow  Uush!— /ti  tpe  rim. 
Yours  ever, ,  Waltbe  Lesuf, 

P.  S. — I  shall  ]f)romise  you  a  new  riding-wliip  if  yon 
give  up  singing  that  absurd  *  Old  Towler,'  and  tab 
to  a  decent  song,  such  as  this:-^ 

Queen  rose  o^the  rosebud-garden  of  girls. 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 
In  gloM  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  peari*— 

Queen,, lily,  and  rose  in  one. 

Queen,  lily,  and  rose  in  one. 
Shine  out  little  head,  sunning  over  with  cnrls. 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun  I 

Tom!  there  is,  in  all  the  earth,  but  one  little 
simning  over  with  curls  that  could  be  the  sun  tsl 
garden  of  roses.     Remember  the  riding -whip, 
good-bye!  W. 


LEXTEB  TH£  SEYEXTH. 
From  Tom  Hamilton  to  his  friend,  Grboory  Smi4 

Deab  GiUEO,-^Father  and  I  are  just  going  H 
shooting,  and  I've  only  time  to  tell  you  that  Lotf 
has  got  married  to  Miss  Vernon,  lato  of  the  D^ 
Theatre-Royal.  Wont  he  fall  into  all  sorts  of  nflj 
nerisms  in  painting  his  female  faces  after  thisN  * 
haste,  yours,  '  -    T.  Hamtlto!!, 


THE  HAMKT«K«a  LADDIE. 
Bs  kind  to  the  baimie  that  stands  at  the  door: 
The  laddie  is  hamelesB  and  ftiendlflss  sad  poor; 
There's  few  hearts  to  pity  the  wee  oowerin*  form  * 
That  seeks  at  jrour  hallin  a  beild  frae  th«  storm. 
Tour  hame  may  be  humble,  your  haddln  but  bars. 
For  the  poor  and  the  lowly  hae  little  to  spare; 
But  ye'll  ne'er  miss  a  morsel,  though  ama*  be  your  iM 
To  the  wee  friendless  laddie  that  stands  at  the  dout  1 

When  the  eauld  wind  is  sooghin'  sae  eerie  and  chiO, 
And  the  snaw-flakes  o'  winter  lie  white  on  the  hill: 
When  ye  meet  in  the  gloamin*  around  the  hearthsttfl 
Be  thankftt*  for  haddins  and  hames  o*  your  ain. 
And  think  what  the  feckless  and  frleadloM  maun  dm 
Wr  siae  heart  to  pity  and  nae  hand  to  gle: 
That  wee  guileless  bosom  might  freeae  to  the  core 
Gin  ye  tum'd  the  bit  laddie  awa*  frae  the  door. 

The  bird  seeks  a  beild  o'er  the  wide  oeaaii  ware; 
In  Uie  depth  of  the  oovert  the  fox  has  a  cave: 
And  the  hare  has  a  den  'neath  the  wild  winter's 
But  the  wee  friendless  laddie  has  nae  hame  ava ! 
Then  pity  the  baimie  sae  helpless  and  lone; 
Oka  gift  to  the  poor  Is  recorded  aboon; 
For  the  warm  heart  o*  kindness  there**  blessla's  inj 
8ae  be  kind  to  the  laddie  that  stands  at  the  door! 
Hawick.  J.  Thos 


V  ^^  right  of  translation  itsefTsd  by  the  Authon. 
trlbntions  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  recelTe 
but,  as  a  general  rale,  he  oaanot  undertake  to 
considered  unsuitable. 
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THE  SEEB'S  PREDIGTIOK. 

BT  BLLBlf  BMKA  OUTHBIS. 


Chaptsb  L 

As  the  gray  mistB  of  eveoing  descended  on  the  loffy 
summit  of  Ben-Crnaohan,  and  B^derloch's  deep  vateni 
heayed  sullen  and  dark  beneath  the  gathering  doud  of 
night,  a  young  xnan  might  have  been  observed  stuiding  on 
the  Appin  banks  of  this  sequestered  lake.  The  arms  of 
the  solitary  muser  were  folded  across  his  breast,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  barren  mountaiQ,  whose  giant  proportions 
^  loomed  savagely  in  the  distance.  The  appearance  of  this 
individual  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  prepossessing.  His 
tall  elegant  figure  was  displayed  to  the  fullest  advantage  in 
the  Highland  garb;  and  while  the  bronzed  hue  of  his  cheek 
harmonised  well  vith  his  fine  aquiline  features,  his  dark  eye, 
bright  and  bold  as  that  of  the  eagle,  flashed  forth  from  be- 
neath the  proud  feather  surmounting  his  bonnet  o'  blue. 

The  thoughts  then  crowding  on  his  mind  speedily  found 
vent  in  words.  '  ^Tis  madness,  downright  madness,'  he  mur- 
mured; '  and  yet,  Heaven  help  mei  I  cannot  banish  her  image 
from  my  heart.  Strive  as  I  may,  Edith  Campbell  haunts 
my  every  thought.  What  would  my  fierce  father  say  did 
he  know  I,  a  Stuart  of  Appin,  loved  the  niece  of  our  dark- 
browed  enemy!'  A  moment's  pause,  and  the  Highlander 
punned  his  soliloquy.  '  Happiness  can  never  crown  our 
ill-starred  passion.  In  naught  are  we  united  save  our  love. 
My  loyal  devotion  towards  the  Stuarts  cannot  be  shared  by 
a  CampbelL  Skt  owns  that  hated  name,  and  yet  I  love  her. 
Would  it  were  otherwise!  To-night  the  fiery  cross  spreads 
through  Appin,  and  the  brave  Stuarts  arm  themselves  to 
fight  for  the  Prince  whose  standard  was  yestermom  unfurled 
in  the  wilds  of  Glenfinnan.    Ab  the  eldest  son  of  their  chief. 
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I  must  lead  on  my  claii  to  battle;  while  the  Camp- 
bells will  range  themselvee  beneath  the  luurper'a 
banner.  Kven  now,  the  enthusiastic  daughtei*B  of 
(Scotland  are  weaving  white  favours  to  deaik  the 
bonnets  of  those  loved  ones  who  espouse  the  Stoiui 
cause;  but  no  bright  eyes  will  glance  approval  on 
mQ»  nor  weept  pprchouce,  sUoidd  I  be  destUicd  to  fill 
an  early  gt^ve.  She  whom  alone  I  love  favours  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  regatnls  as  traitors  those 
loyal  men  who  refuse  their  allegiance  to  any  save 
him  whom  boart  and  consoienoe  both  imito  ip  pro- 
cUlming  King  of  Sootland*  Y§t  why  wiU  ah»  pennit 
diversity  of  opinion  to  separate  us?  Blwon  Cameron 
loves  her;  and  no  clan  is  raoro  dovdtcd  to  the  Stuarts 
than  that  of  Loohiel.  And  does  not  the  crafty  Camp- 
bell smile  approval  on  his  suit;  ay,  but  wore  bo  a 
Httuut  of  Appin,  his  red  blood  would  stain  the  heather 
ere  her  undo  and  evil-minded  cousin,  tJlick,  saw  him 
aUicd  to  iheir  house.  Hal  h.!  the  young  rascal 
boars  me  bitter  hatred,  in  return  for  the  well-aimed 
blow  of  my  dirk,  which  punished  his  insolence  for 
questioning  my  right  to  address  Am  Edith,  as  he 
styled  her.  Presumptuous  fool  |  He  has,  it  seems, 
discovered  our  stolen  interviews;  and,  knowing  his 
block  na^ture,  Edith  is  fearful  of  the  consequences 
should  we  continue  our  clandestiije  correspondency. 
Hence  must  I  depart  without  ono  word  of  farewell. 
Bhe  deems  it  prudent;  therefore  T  submit;  out  'tis 
hard  to  patt  thus  when  we  may  never  meet  on  earth 
again !  *  A  deep  sigh  followed  these  last  words.  When 
about  to  resume  his  soliloquy,  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
voice  caused  him  to  pausft  Sweet  and  irtesistibly 
touching  were  the  accents  with  which  the  singer  ren- 
dered that  most  beautiful  of  the  many  melodies  then 
so  dear  to  the  Jacobite  party, '  When  the  King  oomes 
o'er  the  Water. '  The  words  of  this  enthasiastiQ  boUad, 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  the  aged  Countesi  of 
Morasohal,  ran  as  follows: — 

'  I  msf  vit  In  mj  wee  eroo-hotue, 

At  the  rock  and  the  reel  to  toil  tvC  droaiyj 
I  may  think  on  the  day  ttiat's  gano, 

And  sigh  and  sab  tUl  I  grov  weanr. 
I  ne'er  could  brook — ^I  ne'er  conld  brook 

A  foreign  loon  to  own  or  flatter; 
Bat  I  will  ling  a  raptin'  saog 

That  daj  onr  King  comes  o'er  the  water. 

Oh,  gin  I  live  to  see  the  day 

That  J  ha'e  begg'd  and  begg'd  frae  Heaven  I 
.  I'll  fling  my  rock  and  reel  awa/. 

An'  dance  an'  sing  frae  mom  tiU  even. 
For  (here  is  one  I  winna  name. 

That  comes  the  beingln  bike  to  scatter; 
And  ru  pat  on  my  bridal  gown 

That  day  oar  King  comes  o'er  the  water, 

.  I  ha'a  seen  the  gode  auld  da/-* 

The  day  o'  pnde  and  chieftain  glory- 
When  Royal  Btuarts  bore  the  sway, 

And  ne  er  heard  tell  o'  Whig  or  Tory, 
Though  lyart  be  my  locks  andgray. 
And  eiu)  lias  crook'd  me  dooii— wbal  mailer  t 
.  Ill  dance  and  sing  ae  ither  d4y— 

Tliat  day  our  King  oomes  o'er  the  water. 

A  enrse  on  doll  and  drawling  Wblg— 

The  whlnin'.  rantia'  low  deoaiyer: 
Wt'  heart  sae  black,  and  look  sae  big. 

And  vauntln'  tosgua  o'  eUshmaolayor. 
My  father  was  a  gude  lord's  son. 

My  mother  was  an  earl's  daughter: 
And  ru  be  Lady  Keith  again 

l^at  day  onr  King  oomes  o'er  the  water.* 


A  shoft  pause,  and  melting  pathoi/  Is  nsplAQcd  by 
lofty  enthusiasm*    Fprth  gUBh  the  word8>~ 

*  Bnt  there's  a  ba4  in  fatf  8oot)aiid'«« 

A  bud  weel  kosn'd  in  glamonrye; 
And  in  that  bud  there  is  a  bloom 

That  yet  shaU  lower  tftf  UimAafat  ibifs; 
And  in  that  Uooin  thai*  ii  a  biw 

ShaU  pieree  the  hearl  of  t|rraatiyf ; 
Or  there  is  neltl)er  faitb  uqr  trulb 

Nor  bpnouf  Uft  i»  pui  cou&liyt.' 

On  the  singer's  img  ppprooobi  the  young  Chief 
dlscgvered  ber  to  be  lUtiry  Oftineron— a  pretty  nuudeo, 
whose  lovdy  voioc,  ^d  light  figuf«  in  ^  dl^nosi  were 
calebnited  throughout  AppUlt  She  wf^  not  iJooe, 
By  ber  ildQ  strode  4  itftlwiU^  HigUApder,  iu  vkm 
Edward  Stuart  hod  uo  diffioulty  in  reooj^mslDg  his 
favourite  henchman,  BouaM  M'Kinuoiu  The  nstivt 
enthuaiiMin  of  this  athletlo  Celt  eeemed  roused  veil 
nigh  to  madness  by  the  enrapturing  strains  o{  Idi 
fair  oompanion.  Hif  breatb  mme  short  and  quick- 
he  cocked  his  bonnet  nmire  iieroely^->beat  time  ^th 
his  feet  —  at  length,  wholly  unable  to  restrahi  iJM 
loyal  feelings  swelling  high  within  hhi  breiMit,  as  tin 
protty  Mary  concluded  her  Iwit  stonsa,  he  ga^e  utte^ 
anpe  to  a  wild  hallool  exeputed  It  series  of  oapeis  in 
the  air;  then,  snapping  hie  ^nger4  poutemptuoqa];, 
sang,  or  rather  shouted;— 

'  He's  dappU  donn  in  pur  gudsmu'i  eiialr» 

The  wee,  wee  Q«mian  laif<Ue; 
And  he's  broaght  fonth  0'  forei|rii  im\ 

And  dibbled  them  in  his  jrarqie. 
He's  pa'd  the  rose  o'  EngUsn  ioops. 
And  broken  the  harp  o'  Irlsb  olowusi 
But  our  Scots  thlstls  wiU  Jaa  his  thumbs, 

The  wee^  wee  Oenosa  lairQio. 

Onr  hills  are  steep,  our  i^eaf  ars  deep, 

Nae  Utttng  for  %  nf^t; 
And  our  nonaud  tois^es  Wtnua  pu* 

For  a  wee.  jrno  Oerman  Uirdie, 
And  we've  the  trenching  bla<ie  o*  waif, 
Wad  glibe  ^e  0'  your  Oerman  gear, 
Aad  pass  ye  'neaib  the  olaymore*«  sheer. 

Thou  fbddefs  Cknpsn  ,-^' 

The  concluding  word  merged  into  a  loud  husMi  cftU^ 
forth  by  the  appearapoe  of  a  rudd^  light,  whioh  thai 
instant  streamed  along  tke  predpitpuj}  sidee  of  Ben- 
Cruochan.  Onwards  it  came,  rendiug  the  dorkncaa  d 
coming  night. 

'  0  Donald!  what  means  yonder  flame  V  breathlen)y 
inquired  the  msideu;  and  she  plung  for  support  Wt 
his  protecting  arm. 

*  Tis  the  Fiery  Cross!'  said  the  young  Chief,  ^^' 
vancing  towards  thorn.  Beoogqising  hia  nutf ter  in  tlui 
speaker,  Donald  M'Kinnon  painted  him  raspectfuUx, 
as  did  also  Mary  Cameron.  With  on  exalting  Ung\ 
the  Chieftain  bent  hie  flashing  eye  on  the  flaming 
signal,  while  it  pursued  its  wayward  flight-- now 
breasting  the  rugged  shoulder  of  some  stupeodoiu 
mountain,  now  lost  in  the  winding  labyrinths  of  sonu^ 
lonely  delL  After  a  short  disi^peoranoe,  it  flarod 
along  the  suvege  depths  of  Glen-Dhu,  then  gleamei) 
fearfully  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  rugged  hUlf 
lying  to  the  right  of  Benderloch, '  *  God  hlees  Ring 
James  I '  shouted  Edward  Stuart;  and,  remoTing  bii 
bonnet,  he  waved  it  above  his  head.  Ri-eohoidg  tblj 
prayer  with  stentorian  lungs,  his  henchman  half  m 
sheathed  his  weapon)  while  themAtden»  unhyaing 
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^erdiief,  permitted  It  to  float  in  the  Isreeea.   Am  the 
Cross  disappeitred,  a  loud  shout  in  their  immediate 
fidaity  eaoaed  them  to  look  round.     Joyfully  they 
hebekl  4  stalwart  Highlander  emerging  from  a  ravine, 
bearing  aloft  another  fiery  messenger.     Apparently 
orcn»m«  with  fatigue,  the  fierce  mountaineer  gtag- 
gemi  towards  Donald,  and,  placing  the  dreaded 
lymbol  in  his  hand,  pointed  across  the  looh,  then 
'aak  ezki;tisted  on  the  ground.     Grasping  tight  the 
bUdsg  torch,  Ponald  M'Kinnoa  gave  utterance^  an 
eiTilting  cheer.    A  parting  embrace  to  his  betrothed, 
vhose  expressive  countenance  beamed  with  loyal  en- 
,   tbnflism,  and  a  single  bound  plaoed  him  on  the  shore. 
;>  lliefiabennan  swiftly  obeyed  his  summons  to  make 
I   Ttkly  the  boat;  to  loosen  it  from  its  moorings  was 
I  li»  voii  of  an  instant:  and  anon  rebellion's  dread 
(i;;&al  flashed  over  the  dark  waters  of  Benderlooh. 
^  loQg  ss  the  Cross  was  visible,  Mary  Oameron  re- 
'.  mused  standing  on  the  beach,  waving  her  handker- 
I  M  to  gladden  hor  Donald,  M  he  stood  at  the  prow 
j  citbe  boat,  chanting  »  Gi^lio  love  song^-his  tall  com- 
.1  Bifidisg  figure  seeming  of  gigantic  proportions  in 
!  isidst  of  the  ruddy  glow.    On  its  disappearance,  the 
|i  *i(!kqsU8tie  maiden  stood  for  an  instant  motionless; 
'.  t^  plucked  an  herb  with  which  she  wa«  familiar 
{nn  Qongit  the  hither,  placed  it  on  the  biwdK  of 
W  had,  muttered  somo  words  in  a  low  tone,  and 
^  turning  her  faoe  towands  the  east,  blew  it  away 
^h  ha  hreath.  This  charm  accomplished,  she  eourte- 
^  Sncefully  to  the  young  chief,  who  h%d  been  an 
ic:^  spectator  of  her  proceedings,  and  then  tripped 
bhtly  away  in  the  direction  of  her  home. 
Ai  Edward  Stuart  busied  himself  with  the  recovery 
ti  t&gpnstrate  Highlander,  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe 
ta  Ume  towards  him  on  the  breeze.    Straining  his 
'yes  to  pierce  the  fast-gathering  gloom,  he  beheld  » 
liu'iowj  mass  filing  through  a  narrow  pass  a  little 
-^y  on  his  right.    The  air,  »t  first  wholly  indistinct, 
*»v  BwsUed  loudeop  and  mora  near,  until  Edward 
Murt  was  able  to  recognise  the  pibroch  of  his  cl^n; 
M  soon  the  fomicrl^  colourless  tartan  shone  red 
i^iinst  the  heatheir.    Expectation  having  mounted 
^  »rtainty,  the  young  Chieftain  hiistily  advanced 
towards  the  approaohing  Highlanders,  and  found,  to 
ii«  great  delight,  that  they  were  headed  by  his  favour- 
t'.  coTuio,  Duncan  Stuart  of  Ardshlel.     Issuing  the 
^^tteiiaiy  orders  for  the  transportation  of  the  utterly 
P[^>*tiate  menenger,  he^^Uced  himself  by  the  side 
■^  Uie  young  leader;  and  the  men  continued  their 
*vrk  towBcds  Appin  Houso,  there  to  unite  thcm- 
*^'^es  with  the  main  body  of  the  elan.     Possessed 
['*  ^  S^7*  hopeful  temperament,  Duncan  Stuart  woa 
-^  io  his  expressions  of  admiration  ol  the  giUlant 
<^tt«  who  had  thus  thrown  himself,  unaided,  on  the 
"T'^ty  of  his  northern  subjects,  and  eonfident  in  his 
^pectations  regarding  the  speedy  success  of  their 
^•^  to  overthrpw  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.   Then, 
^'^'^  baek  in  the  dir«otion  of  Loohnell,  with  ft 
*"(>ciftg  goitivB  of  his  himd  h^  bant  forth  in  indlg- 
usltoB«^<Bidel  ride  OR  thy  mission  of  treachetyi 
^-^  hdae  OsmpbeU!    But  what  avails  thy  speed? 


The  Provost  may  fret,  and  the  honest  Burghers  may 
fume,  as  thou  proclaimest  in  the  Council  that  the 
rightful  heir  to  auld  Scotia's  crown  has  landed  at 
Bor^odale;  and  that  the  gallant  Lochiel,  at  the  head 
of  eight  huudred  men,  has  joined  the  standard  which 
the  loyal  old  Marquis  of  TuUibardine  unfurled  to 
the  breeze;  but  that  will  not  prevent  our  laying  sieg^ 
to  the  gates  of  their  city — ay,  marry!  and'  stringing 
up  these  cross-eared  knaves  at  the  Market-Cross,  to 
serve  as  a  warning  to  all  sueh  lUie-minded  traitors.' 

•What  mean  you,  Duncan? 

'Simply,  that  Campbell  of  Lochnell  is  even  now 
omhis  way  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
Magistrates  that  they  are  likely  to  find  ample  em- 
ployment for  the  pampered  dragoons  at  the  Castle.* 

*Does  Black  IJlick  accompany  him?'  eagerly  in- 
terrupted his  cousin. 

•  I  know  not,'  said  the  volatile  Dunean.  *  Ha,  ha, 
ha  I  Methinks  I  see  the  well-nigh  distracted  citisemi 
flying  down  iheir  dirty  old  Canongate  as  though  they 
were  pursued  by  the  avenging  shade  of  Montrose; 
while  the  Provost,  in  great-  tribulation,  causes  the 
bells  of  St.  Giles  to  jingle  an  alarm,  orders  the  gates 
to  be  closed  and  protected  with  cannon,  disaflected 
persons  to  be  placed  under  arrest;  while  all  loyal  sub- 
jeets  are  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  protect 
the  just  rights  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  whom 
God  long  preserve,  in  spite  of  the  Highland  rogues  smd 
traitors  who  seek  to  compass  his  downfall!*  Scarcely 
permitting  himself  leisure  to  draw  breath,  the  thought- 
less youth  rattled  on — *  And  such  arming  there  will 
be !  Why,  Edward,  only  imagine — if  thy  less  fertile 
imagination  can  furnish  thee  with  so  ludicrous  a  pic- 
ture^the  fat  old  burghers  squeering  themselves,  and 
that  with  no  small  difficulty,  into  the  ancient  armour 
worn  by  their  less  corpulent  ancestors!  While  the 
Provost  fishes  out  of  Us  lumber-room  a  time-honoured 
suit,  which  last  saw  service  in  the  days  of  the  Long 
Parliament ;  and  his  loyal  dame  furbishes  up  some 
neglected  helmet  to  save  the  thick  head  of  her  spouse 
from  our  trusty  claymores !  * 

*  How  came  our  enemy  to  be  so  soon  informed  re- 
specting the  Prince's  arrival?'  inquired  the  other. 

Duncan  Stewart  replied,  *  It  is  more  than  suspected 
Campbell  had  some  secret  agent  in  France  deputed  to 
keep  watch  over  the  movements  of  the  Jacobite  party; 
but  so  skilfully  did  the  Prince  carry  out  his  plans 
that  the  spy  was  unable  to  inform  Lochnell  of  his 
departure  until  too  late  to  prevent  the  rising.' 
*  Sneaking  rascal !  *  muttered  Edward  Stuart.  *  Should 
we  diance  to  encounter  him  or  his  nephew  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  a  stroke  from  my  dirk  shall 

for  ever  silence  his  Ul-omenod  clamour;  and  yet  • * 

he  paused  embarrassed,  ha^nng  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten his  enemy's  near  relationship  to  her  whom  he. 
loved. 

His  cousin  took  up  the  unfinished  sentenca  *  And 
yet  to  die  by  the  blow  of  a  Stuart's  poniard  were 
too  honourable  a  death  for  a  craven  Campbell.  No, 
rather  would  I  see  him  suspended  from  that  Market- 
Cross  to  which  his  ill-favoured  ancestor  sent  the  loyal 
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Montrosa '  Not  obtainmg  any  reeponse  horn  his  now. 
thoughtful  companion,  the  fiexy  young  Highlander 
continued, — *  Now  that  the  Stuarts  are  taking  the 
field  in  defence  of  their  just  rights,  we  will  soon  have 
it  in  our  power  to  wipe  off  old  scores  with  our  deadly 
•foes  the  Argyle  faction.  Such  hatred  do  I  bear  them, 
that  had  I  no  more  worthy  motive  for  becoming  a 
Jacobite,  it  alone  would  have  sufficed,  knowing  I 
shall  find  myself  opposed  to  M'Calltmi  More  and  our 
treacherous  foe  of  LochnelL' 

As  young  Stuart  finiahed  speaking,  the  Highlanders 
entered  a  narrow  defile,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by 
shelving  mountains.  Through  this  pass  there  brawled 
a  rapid  stream  that  a  little  way  in  advance  terminated 
in  a  loch,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  an  island,  and 
thereon  a  ruined  castle.  Just  as  the  cousins  came 
within  sight  of  their  ancient  fortress,  the  moon's  pale 
disc  struggled  through  the  clouds,  and  cast  a  shadowy 
radiance  on  the  fairy  scene.  Bidding  the  pipers  strike 
rxp  'The  Stuarta'  gathering,*  they  motioned  the  men 
to  precede  them;  and,  resting  on  their  claymores, 
surveyed  in  contemplative  silence  the  ruined  home  of 
their  anc^tors. 

Edward  Stuart  was  the  first  to  speak.  '  Is  it  not 
strange,*  he  said,  *the  superstitious  should  affirm 
that,  when  death  hovers  near  the  chiefs  of  our  race, 
a  taperli  flickering  ray,  seen  at  one  of  the  windows 
of  that  mouldering  keep,  gives  warning  of  the  mourn- 
ful event?* 

*  Dost  doubt  the  fact?*  said  his  cousin,  in  a  rebuk- 
ing tone.  *  The  Macleans  have  their  spectral  horse- 
men— ^the  Grants  their  bloody-handed  female — and 
Why  should  not  we,  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  be  honoured 
equally  with  them  in  this  respect?' 

'  When  was  it  last  visible?*  said  his  companion. 

*  On  the  night  of  your  grandfather*s  death.    It  was 
<«  observed  by  several  shepherds  while  tending  their 

flocks  in  this  very  delL' 

*When  will  it  appear  again?*  murmured  Edward 
Stuart,  as  if  to  himself. 

His  cousin,  overhearing  the  side  remark,  observed, 
in  a  jocular  tone,  *  Why,  002,  one  would  imagine,  from 
the  unusual  length  of  thy  face,  that  thou  f orebodest 
evil  to  thyself!' 

For  a  moment,  his  companion  looked  thoughtfully 
into  space,  then  observed,  in  a  musing  tone, — *  It  is 
strange  what  fancies  suddenly  possess  people  not 
prone  to  superstition;  but  the  moment  we  came  with- 
in sight  of  this  castle,  the  thought  darted  like  light- 
ning across  my  brain — Soon  shall  the  phantom  ray, 
which  foretells  death  to  the  chiefs  of  Clan- Appin,  be 
seen  glimmering  from  one  of  the  qasements  of  yonder 
ruined  keep!* 

'  And  whose  end  do  you  imagine  this  warning  will 
foreshadow?*  said  Dxmcan  Stuart,  ironically. 

'  Perchance  mine  own.' 

'Nonsense!  nonsense,  Edward!  Do  not  abandon 
yourself  thus  to  gloomy  forebodings  on  the  eve  of 
our  glorious  enterprise.' 

'  Which  may  also  prove  a  bloody  one,  dear  Dun- 
can! And  why  should  I  be  spared  more  than  others. 


equally  young  and  life-like,  who  must  perish  ere  our. 
King  be  reinstated  on  his  throne?  Bat  'tis  mere 
fancy  on  my  part,*  he  added,  passing  his  hand  across 
his  brow,  as  though  striving  to  bamsh  some  painful 
remembrance.  '  Come!  lus  over  now.  Let  us  join 
our  men.' 

Taking  his  cousin  by  the  arm,  he  was  about  to 
hasten  onwards,  when  suddenly,  as  though  he  hid 
emerged  &om  the  groimd,  a  tsll  weird-looking  mui 
reared  himself  before  their  eyes.  This  apparition— 
for  he  resembled  nothing  earthly — ^was  clad  in  vest- 
ments of  goat-skins,  a  long  silvery  beard  flowed  npon 
his  breast,  and  his  bony  hand  grai^ped  an  oaieQ 
sapling,  with  which  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  receding  Highlanders,  as  he  muttered  in  a  hollov 
voice — *  Woe!  woe  to  the  tartan!  Dark  is  the  dond 
now  overshadowing  the  land  of  the  Gael!  Before  my 
fast-fadins  vision  glares  horribly  the  sword  of  m 
smiter,  which  is  destined  to  lay  the  pride  of  1h 
Highlands  in  the  dust!  Blood  is  everywhere!  The 
heavens  rain  blood — ^it  dyes  our  mountain  streams- 
it  stains  our  heather!  * 

*  Prithee  peace,  good  Alister,'  said  Edward  Stusi 
a  soothing  tone,  fancying  he  recognised  in  ih| 
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strange  fi^ire  before  him  a  half -crazy  Hiffblanlil 
who,  origii]ially  a  native  of  Skye,  was  endowed ti 
the  superstitious  Celts  with  the  faculty  of 
sight,  and  therefore  regarded  by  tliem  with  revcra 
tial  awe. 

*  Peace !  who  talks  of  peace,'  exclaimed  the  seel 
'  when  the  Fiery  Cross  speeds  on  its  terrible  iui8afl|i| 
and  the  tread  of  an  armed  host  falls  on  mine  etf 
Peace!  when  the  eagle  scents  the  battle  from  affl. 
and  the  vulture  makes  ready  to  feast  on  the  eyes  i 
the  slain !  *  1 

*  We  fight  in  order  that  our  rightful  King  vm 
regain  th^  throne  of  his  ancestors,*  broke  in  Dond 
Stuart. 

The  old  man  tossed  his  arms  wildly  in  the  air. 
behold  not  the  throne  of  a  conqueror,'  he  cried, ' 
a  crimson  moor  and  a  fleeing  host;  around  me  H 
the  blood  of  the  Gael;  while  the  thunder  of 
and  the  rasping  of  steel  mingles  with  the  dying  g 
ef  the  plaided  mountaineer,  as  he  stretches  out 
limbs  in  the  fierce  agonies  of  death.  * 

*  And  what  more  glorious  than  to  die  in  the  ad 
of  victory?*  was  the  enthusiastic  response. 

A  chant^e  passed  over  the  working  countenance 
the  seer;  liis  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  his  aa 
fell  powerless  by  his  side,  as  he  replied: — *  No  wfflj 
triumph  is  borne  to  me  on  the  breeze;  'tis  the 
coronach  of  my  country,  which  rises  with  each  i 
blastb  In  the  south,  rolls  the  triumphal  car  of 
victor,  and  joyful  acclaims  greet  the  returning  ba 
while,  from  the  north,  there  arises  an  anguished  < 
over  tiie  loyal,  the  brave,  and  the  true-hearted,  wh< 
cold  remains  lie  far  away  on  the  battle-field  d 
Lowlander.' 

'  But  we  shall  triumph  in  the  end!'  said  Dnn 
Stuart  exultingly. 

'  Never !  *  shouted  the  aged  Highlander.  '  To 
the  future  is  veiled  in  impenetrate  darkness;  but 
me  'tis  laid  open  as  a  scroll,  and  I  read  therein  thii^ 
diurk  and  terrible.  The  cause  of  the  Stuarts  is  doonie 
The  very  heavens  have  declared  against  them.  I^ 
evening,  when  wandering  among  the  hills,  my  ears  h 
bibing  mysterious  revelations  from  the  unseen  worl 
and  mine  eyes  fixed  in  wondering  contemplation  < 
the  star-gemmed  finnament — suculenly,  as  I  gs» 
the  aspect  of  the  sky  changed.  A  howling  taoffi 
drove  a  dark  battlement  of  clouds  across  theatai 
dome.    On  their  disappearance,  I  beheld  as  it  were 
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'  iattI^fieId,  on  wHch  two  annies  stood  engaged.   My 
I  'M  nn  ooM  in  my  yeins;  my  ludr  stood  on  end,  as 
tte  owomg  forces  rnahed  on  to  battle.   Fiercely  was 
the  ^t  maintained.   Soon  horse  and  rider  bit  the 
L  dost  Still  raged  the  deadly  warfare,  nntil  the  war- 
'  nm  of  the  north— too  wdl  I'  knew  their  pLkided 
km  and  ea^  plumes — were  mown  down  like  ^;rain 
be&eath  the  reaper's  sickle;  then,  on  a  given  signal 
ima  oDe  whose  waving;  feather  proclaimed  him  the 
leader  ol  the  Tictorious  party,  the  combatants  dis- 
vpand.  Again  a  mass  of  tempest-tossed  clonds 
!Tept  overhead,  and  once  more  the  heavens  resumed 
I  tbeir  wonted  ai^wci* 
i    '  Old  mao!  tkoa  ravest,*  sternly  exclaimed  Edward 
^turt    '  Think  not  to  intinudato  us  by  thy  highly- 
wT<>Ggfat  fancies,  which  we  regard  merely  as  the 
teeoings  of  a  disordered  braiiL     If  otherwise,  and 
^  ut  an  emissary  of  the  traitor  Campbells — sent 
^  the  purpose  of  terrifjong  us  by  thy  ill-timed 
»aking»-go  tell  th^  baaa  employers,  that  not  by 
>K^  uife  ^-amings  will  a  Stuart  be  dissuaded  from 
eMiog  in  a  cause  to  which  he  is  devoted  heart 
n^Nal!   Be  the  conseq^uences  what  they  may,  led 
*ii?me,  the  Appin  Highlanders  shall  go  forth  to, 
Ijttk  Should  victory  crown  our  arms,  then  will 
'  deanndations  recoil  on  the  heads  of  our  enemies; 
'i  a  thou  savest,  we  are  doomed  to  experience 
t,  at  the  heaa  of  my  devoted  clan  shall  I  yield 
tflife  rather  than  my  sword  to  the  foe!* 
^Metic  gleam  shot  from  the  frenzied  eyes  of 
■at,  as  the  dauntless  Highlander  finished  speak- 
od,  itretching  his  withered  hand  in  the  direc- 
jMff'the  ruined  castle,  he  replied,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
^ man!  in  the  pride  of  thy  heart  thou  boastest 
df  of  a  future  never  destined  to  dawn  for  thee. 
oa  by  other  chief  than  thou,  thy  brave  High- 
shall  rush  to  that  fight  from  which  few  will 
More  speedy  the  fato  in  store  for  thee.  Even 
u  I  speak,  the  winding-sheet  sathers  round  thy 
\  aod  the  spectral  li^ht  that  foretolls  death  to 
of  thj  race  gunmen  in  yonder  tower.* 
^^pspmg  hold  of  each  other's  hand,  the  youths 
pd,  horror-stricken,  on  the  phantom-ray  which  for 
fj'J^'Bi^t  flickered  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
N^I  keep.   On  its  diaappearance,  they  turned  once 
ffe  tovards  the  stranger.   He  was  gone! 

CTo  be  eontinued.) 

RUDIMENTARY  IDEAS  OF  PRINTING. 

discoasions  which  have  ever  and  again  taken 
^mong  students  of  history,  as  to  the  priority 
ipnjgress  of  the  arts,  have  never  been  devoid  of  in- 
in  relation  to  the  general  advance  of  humanity 
scale  of  civilization.  One  would  give  the  first 
in  the  chronological  table  to  painting,  another 
Mpture,  and  so  on;  but  still,  amid  all  conflicting 
N^na,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  least  spe- 
Ittive  and  the  meet  practical  would  be  likely  to 
P>  the  fiist  place.  However  this  may  4)e,  there  is 
!9*^<tioii  but  there  has  always  existed  jn  the  minds 
Ita  a  native  germ,  which  was  given  forth  to  the 
Md  at  a  certain  period  of  its  jg^wth,  in  accordance 
m  the  dremnrtances  'which  aided  or  impeded  that 
Ni  Thus  m  one  man,  who  might  have  expressed 
P^  in  ^amiag  mod  flowery  metaphors,  there  was 
w^  Snm;  and  another,  who  might  i^rolong  and 
*%  tidi  <mlwic0,  and  feel  delight  in  its  sound, 
^  ■tmr  tiul  ol  music.    One  might  have  striven 


to  delineate  some  grotesque  form  upon  the  walls  of 
his  hut  with  a  piece  of  charred  wood,  developing  the 
primary  idea  of  painting;  and  another,  moulding  in 
the  clay  some  misshapen  figure  or  ornament  where- 
with to  adorn  his  dwelling,  would  show  that  of 
sculpture.  Thus,  the  latent  germ  ever  betrays  itself 
with  a  power  of  its  own,  however  much  may  be  said 
of  one  nation  borrowing  from  fnother  preceding  it — 
as  Romans  ffom  Greeks,  and  Greeks  from  Phrygians 
— the  germ  growing  in  strength  as  it  was  nourished 
and  moulded  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  people. 

In  like  manner  has  it  been  with  the  Art  of  Printing, 
notwithstanding  all  the  traditionary  accounts  which 
have  been  given  of  the  *  lucky  accidents '  which  led 
to  its  introduction,  and  to  which  so  many  are  fond  of 
tracing  its  origin — ^it  being  more  probably  the  result  of 
those  general  causes  on  which  the  progress  of  society 
seems  to  depend.  The  distinct  line  of  advancement 
of  this,  as  well  another  arts,  is  along  the  same  line  as 
that  of  human  civilization,  descending  from  the  pri- 
mitive stock,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  through  the 
semi-civilised  Oriental  nations;  then  westward  till  it 
reaches  the  broad  and  wide  field  of  modem  Europe — 
the  rudimentary  ideas  gradually  increasing  in  vigour 
and  strength  as  time  rolls  on;  often  turned  aside  from 
their  onward  iiath,  but  still  going  forward  with  the 
tide  of  knowledge — ever  flowing,  never  ebbing. 

Turn  we  first,  then,  to  the  *  land  of  Egypt' — the 
remarkable  civilization  of  whose  eariy  inhabitants 
has  ever  been  the  admiration  of  the  modem  world. 
This  advance,  so  much  anterior  to  that  which  the 
historic  records  of  any  other  nation  reveals,  shown 
in  their  colossal  works  of  art,  their  profound  philo- 
sophy and  religion,  and  the  possession  of  a  high 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  general — is 
evidenced  in  those  bricks  and  cylinders  which  bear 
their  history  impresaed  upon  them:  the  mere  taking 
of  an  impression  upon  one  material,  by  the  imprinting 
of  another  upon  it,  being  considered  to  be  almost  as 
ancient  as  the  art  of  writing  itself.  Brick-making 
was  an  almost  national  occupation  with  the  Egjrp- 
tians;  and  on  the  soft  clay  of  these,  previous  to  their 
being  hardened  in  the  sun,  were  stamped,  by  means 
of  blocks  of  one  kind  or  other,  those  hieroglyphics 
which  have  preserved  till  now  the  history  of  their 
country  and  the  records  of  their  attainmento — ^being 
at  once  manuscripto  and  pictures — illustrated  books, 
speaking  alike  to  the  eye  and  the  mind.  Hieroglyphics 
were  everywhere  used  by  them:  the  Egyptian  could 
not  enter  a  temple,  or  explore  a  catacomb,  but  there 
would  he  find  innumerable  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  work;  some  merely  names  and  dates— others  reli- 
gious addresses  or  records  of  historical  occurrences. 
Wherever  a  memorial  stone  was  set  up,  or  a  building 
erected,  there  was  certain  to  be  carved  upon  it  an 
inscription,  intimating  ite  purpose.  The  ruins  of 
Babylon  and  other  Chaldean  cities  have  given  up, 
likewise,  bricks  stamped  with  symbolical  figures. 
These  impressions,  as  in  those  of  £gypt»  were  pro- 
duced with  wooden  blocks,  whidi  were  hollowed  out 
in  the  desired  manner— the  hollows  being  filled  with 
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A  colotircd  pigment,  aad  then  itamped  npon  the  noH ' 
ola)r.  This  itrad  »  kind  of  rudimentary  pHnting 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretabed)  wiui  Hot  carried  fnrther 
with  them,  at  least  as  for  as  thAt  system  which 
has  been  so  long  practised  by  the  Chinese— « the 
operation  beiiig  almost  idantichl,  though  differing  in 
the  desired  result.  In  fact,  in  regard  to  the  Celes- 
tiali-^according  to  a  French  writoi^^hey  only  did 
on  paper  what  hod  been  done  ages  befb^  on  cotton^ 
by  the  ABsyrions  and  Indo-Pertians.  The  bricks  are 
not  the  only  evidence  wo  possess  of  there  having 
eidsted  an  idea  of  the  principle  of  taking  impressians. 
The  signet^rings  of  Egypt  show  this  also;  and  we 
know  that  other  articles  bcsidea  soft  day  were  used 
for  stamping  on,  sudi  as  smooth  wooden  boards, 
rubbed  over  with  wax-cleaves  and  bark  of  trees — 
skins  and  intestines -«- as  well  as  the  soft  cellular 
tissue  of  the  papyrus* 

The  Gredis  And  RomAns  also  mode  use  of  stampfi 
One  especially  exists  on  which  the  letters  are  cut 
in  low  relief,  which^  if  cofvured  with  ink,  Would  leave 
an  impression  similar  in  effect  to  that  of  our  modern 
type.  We  leom  from  Virgil,  too,  the  surprising  fact 
that  bratids,  with  the  letters  of  the  owner's  name, 
were  used  in  his  time  for  branding  cattle*  Here  the 
primary  idea*  of  printing  Was  develeped-^bom  into 
the  world,  yet  stifled  in  its  birth)  and  the  regret  is 
still  greater  in  this  cose  than  in  that  of  the  S^gyptiaUs; 
for  hAd  this  rudimentary  idea  been  followed  up,  we 
should  not  liow  have  to  deplore  the  loos  of  so  many, 
and  the  imperfection  of  other*,  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Latin  authors. 

History  affords  ut  little  opportunity  of  knowing 
more  of  theee*  crude  and  rudimentaiy  ideas  among 
the  ancientsi  We  ean  only  sunnise^  from  those  tougibie 
reeulte  Which  have  b^en  preserved  and  stood  the 
brunt  of  oges'^HiufEioiebt,  however,  to  show  that  there 
really  existed  a  germ  of  the  art  in  the  mindi  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  lands,  which  only  needed  tho 
impetus  of  an  extra  mentol  energy  to  set  it  forward 
on  itd  onward  pathi 

We  revert  now  to  that  remarkable  nAtion  of  the 
further  eafet,  the  Chinese,  whose  extraordinary  olviiitfA* 
tion  hod  early  reached  a  point  far  Uyond  that  of 
any  other  nation,  and  wil^  whom  bleck-printing  hAd 
equally  early  attained  a  settled  position.  They,  Ai  A 
nation,  were  fruitful  in  rudimentary  ideas;  but  their 
apparently  torpid  mental  energiee  never  advanced 
these  further,  Allowing  them  stili  to  renudn  as  crude 
and  itunted  as  they  were  centuries  Ago^  Gunpowder 
was  known  to  them  long  before  it  was  discdvcred  in 
Europe;  And  yet  this,  which  might  have 'been  an 
opening  for  a  great  military  supremacy,  resulted  in 
nothing  more  than  harmless  fire-works.  At  a  period 
equally  remote,  they  hod  A  glimpse  of  the  pAth  which 
leads  to  maritime  success,  In  the  discovery  of  the 
magnet  and  maHnet^i  compass,  but  it  only  produced 
the  coasting- junk*  They  had  even  a  prototype  of  our 
banking  syat«cn,  for  a  pAper  money  cunmicy  was 
established  in  China  between  the  yean  907  And  1039) 
and,  ^oBg  before  printing  was  heard  of  in  Sutope, 


they  hod  invented  a  system  of  their  own,  bat  it  ftlso 
stAgtiAted  in  stereotyped  editions  of  the  works  of 
Confucius.  Yet  this  singtilsrly  vain  people  consider 
themselves  nearly  perfect  in  everything,  in  piintiug 
among  the  rest,  and  therefore  deem  imprcfvemcDt 
iAipossible.  Nothing,  certainly,  coli  be  more  simple 
or  primitive  than  the  means  they  adopt;  nothing  cati, 
however,  be  more  effectual  except  presses  and  movaHd 
types,  of  which  they  know  even  yet  but  little. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  in  the  tcntli 
century  they  first  began  to  print$  but  a  volume  of  tlie 
Chinese  EncyclopsBdia  contains  a  postage  to  the  e£feii 
that  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  13th  year  of  the  reigu 
of  Wen-ti  (593),  it  was  ordered  by  a  decree  to  oolloct 
the  worn-out  drawings  and  inedited  texts,  and  to 
engrave  on  wood  and  publish  thenu    *  This  was,'  says 
the  work  referred  to, '  the  codmiencement  of  printiQg 
from  wooden  blocks.'    Kothing  was  sold  of  tho  in- 
ventor or  origiuAtor;  so  th&t  we  may  suppose  that  it 
was  known  before  this  time,  for  if  it  had  been  as 
altogether  new  process,  some  notice,  in  all  Ukelihoatl 
would  have  been  taken  of  its  Author.   As  early  as  tk 
year  904,  blocks  of  stone  were  usAd  on  which  tlie 
writing  hod  been  engraved-^A  mode  of  printi&g  W 
which  the  ground  of  the  pa^r  WAS  rendered  hhci 
and  the  writing  left  white.    The  general  method, 
however,  was  And  is  still  by  meAns  of  wooden  blocki, 
on  which  the  text  to  be  printed  is  first  dnwn.  thi 
surrounding  ports  then  cut  AWAy,  And  the  words  Icf; 
in  relici    In  ftMt,  the  compositor  in  C^a  is  rathef ' 
to*  be  ienned  a  wood-engraver,  only  instead  of  pictum 
his  skill  is  exerois^  in  writing.    The  words  in  rM 
being  covered  With  ink,  the  paper  is  Uid^  on,  s  soft 
brush  is  gently  Applied,  And  the  process  is  complete. 
Each  page  of  A  book  by  this  method  must,  of  coarse 
require  a  new  block,  and  can  only  serve  for  the  oof 
unvarying  purpose;  and  are  not,  like  types,  siu»p- 
tible  of  a  new  arrangement.  An  attempt  was  made,  k) 
early  as  the  eleventh  century,  to  introduce  mor&bli 
typos  made  of  a  plastic  gum,  and  for  a  time  single 
characters  were  made  of  clay,  baked  bard;  but  tiiii 
was  soon  abandaned-^-except  for  the  tinperial  cslfi^* 
dar,  issued  once  a  quarter;  And  the  oldor  systfsn  ^^ 
wooden  blocks  continued  in  use,  AS  being  much  nwurl 
and  also  cheaper  than  the  method  by  nusans  of  plsstie 
gum.     One  almost  insuperable  difilottlty  Axists  vitbj 
the  Celestials  in  the  way  of  mavable  types;  and  th 
is  in  their  langi|age,  Which  has  not,  oi  in  otbsi«« 
alphabet  mode  up  of  A  few  charaoteit,  by  which  on 
book  may  be  printed.  A  eeparate  type  is  required  f < 
every  word;  and  the  lAngUAge  being  divided  in 
classes  of  sounds,  in  All  Above  one  hnndfed,  a  obsk 
types  is  required  for  Mieh  doss,  Aooh  oAse  eontsinis 
A  great  number  of  letters,  thus  fflAking  the  Isbottr 
printing  in  tliis  way  a  tAsk  of  no  ordioAxy  mciuciit 
NotwithitA&ding  these  diffi<mlties,  About  ths  siiddl«| 
of  lost  oontnry,  on  one  Af  their  Aiiipsmn  Arderings 
munber  of  historioAl  works  to  be  rspvinted  in  tb« 
tisttAl  WAy,  one  of  his  finAnee  sninistets  drew  up  • 
report  reeomminding  the  Asa  of  movAblt  types  t^ 
of  eopper.    This  AdvioA  was  f AVontAbly  entcrtsliwit 
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ii38  beea  in  totoe  msMlirtl  oAfHed  out,  ahd  in  mb^ 

gnidaally  gnpersedrng  the  block  ptooeaSt  which,  with 

liie  cliAtActemtic  oondetratism  ot  the  Chinede,  is  dtill 

(anied  a&  to  Uu^  dA7< 

This  method  of  printiiig  from  wooden  blodu  h*yiag 

ji  beeo  tii9  flnl  pamud  in  Siiro|)e,  hm  irery  nati»itlly 

lidtothe  tonjeetore  that  the  idea  came  from  China; 

H  &is  cati  hardly  be  the  case,  M,  in  those  early 

(Lni,  there  was  little  or  no  interconrse  between  that 

cssntry  alid  Buiope.    We  dan  only  suppose  that,  as 

in  those  other  nations  already  mentioned,  it  was  bttt 

tie  natural  prodttcfc  of  that  latent  germ  Which  We 

lliitik  to  bare  existed  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  here 

liow  began  to  bud  and  blossom,  and  bring  forih  its 

otm  proper  {hiit.   ladeedi  if  Europeans  had  been  able 

to  read  and  tnuislate  I'eman  historians  in  those  days, 

[  i\iiH  tfight  have  been  known  to  them  150  years 

l<f.»r«  its  discovery  by  the  Germans,  as  it  is  fully 

•  detailed,  so  far  as  followed  by  the  Chinese^  in  a  Per- 

'  Eoawork  of  the  year  1^10.-  It  was  not  till  neatly  a 

tistary  after  Marco  Polo  retnmed  from  the  East,  that 

'  hi^nt  attempts  at  block-ptinting  Were  made,  in  the 

; reliction  of  playing-cards  for  Charles  Vl.  of  France, 

.  (k  process  having  been  applied  to  this  purpose  even 

'cue  it  was  thought  of  for  the  production  of  books 

-4(sioits  fact,  which  connecta  the  history  of  this 

^  amtuemeht  with  that  of  the  most  important 

'M  improvement  and  the  highest  exertions  of  human 

',  '^^Ikd.    ]^m  this  the  transition  was  simple  and 

I  (&'T  to  productions  of  another  kind.    The  earliest 

F'Oti  of  this  natniv  ware  rather  mOta  arttstio  tiian 

I  iitentr;  one  only  exi^  which  has  any  oettaifl  datO) 

'•(i  i»  a  representation  of  St  Christopher  carrying 

ib  iziaat  Saviour  acrosH  the  sea,  bearing  the  date  of 

1^23,  a&dwas  found  in  a  oonvent  of  Germany,  pasted 

v^thia  the  cover  of  a  Latin  MS<  dated  1417. '  Follow* 

is^  out  this,  block  sprinting  gradually  progressed^ 

I^Jiti  bd&g  first  issued;  then  came  that  curious 

Trk  called  the  Toor  Man's  Bible,'  of  40  pp.,  some- 

t.a:ig  like  those  ehildren's  picture-books  so  plentiful 

!!'  T-a^yi,  having  an  illustration^  with  texts  and 

(^pladations  leatteted  about  each  page.    Some  of 

t^'sjc  havo  sold,  when  in  good  preservation,  as  high 

-*  4!250,  the  very  worst  generally  bringing  about 

^  ''i  This  was  followed  by  the  *  Image  Books,'  some 

''i  which  are  still  extant,  and  are  also  of  great  value 

^  ^  cnnoeities.    Hie  cutting  up  of  these  blocks  into 

^^?ir  separate  words  was  next  thought  of,  so  as  to  be 

qjible  of  ttew  arrangement,  and  thereby  forming 

I  '•'^h  pages. 

This  briog.  iu  down  to  Qttttemberg,  to  whom  this 
i&T^tioii  it  gensnlly  attribntedt  and  the  year  14,33^ 
ITie  Datch,  howeve)^,  make  out  a  good  Oaie  in  favour 
'^'  Ijttffeng  Corter  as  being  first  in  the  field,  and  he  is 
•^i'l  to  have  invented  the  process  so  early  as  1420 
'^*  1^  Coster  copied  closely  the  taiaaus^pt-wrlting 
'^«  vfaois  produotiona  he  imitated  even  to  the 
i^^WvisHons,  <md  this  may  account  for  his  name  not 
*:  pearing  on  his  books.  He  worked  in  secret  at  first, 
^^H  ms  costom  increasing,  he  rec^uired  to  take  an  ap- 
^''&tice,  who,  on  Coster's  death  in  1439,  purloined 


his  typetf,  fled  to  Maye&ce,  and  gave  the  secret  to 
Q«ttenibeB*g.  There  is  a  proof  at  least  of  the  inde- 
pendent nature  of  Coster's  works,  in  the  fact  that  the 
oldevt  printed  boaks  resemble  the  Dutch  handwriting 
of  the  first  half  of  the  century;  and  also  that  his 
works  are  printed  on  one  side  only,  like  the  first 
proofs  of  a  beginner,  while  those  of  Guttembexg  ar& 
in  ft  more  finished  style,  a^d  are  models  of  impressiom 
Here  the  rough  and  crude  rudimentary  printing  begins 
to  disappear,  imd  a  new  era  commences,  at  a  time 
when  the  great  body  of  civilization  was  in  a  transition 
fttaioi  Since  the  destruction  of  the  Homan  empire, 
the  nations  which  had  sprung  from  it  remained  In 
subjection  to  the  Papacy,  which  might  be  said  to  have 
inherited  the  government  from  that  empire,  but  al- 
tered from  an  authority  over  the  bodies  of  men  to 
that  of  one  over  minds..  So  long  as  men  continued  to 
be  the  rou^h  and  thoughtless  warriors  and  unlettered 
peasants  they  had  been  In  the  middle  ages,  in  spite 
of  the  many  abuses  of  the  Boman  Church,  they  never 
called  this  authority  in  question)  but  with  knowledge, 
and  the  rise  of  a  great  commercial  class,  came  a  dis- 
position to  inquire  into  this  assumed  power.  The  art 
of  printing  came  with  an  opportune  aid,  and  helped* 
to  stir  the  torpid  mental  energies  into  that  impulsive 
and  throbbing  lifa  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
great  Ref ormationi 

Four  names  have  figured  in  the  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  printer  by  means  of  movable  types; 
and  the  city  of  Haarlem  in  Holland,  and  Hayence 
and  dtrasbmrg  in  Germany,  all  claim  to  be  its  birth- 
place. The  probability  is^  in  regard  to  Coster,  that 
he  was  among  the  first  to  practise  block-printing,  but 
that  he  never  attempted  the  system  of  movable  types. 
It  is  to  Guttemberg,  Faust,  and  Schoefier,  the  *  Grand 
Typographical  Triumvirate, '  as  they  have  been.termed, 
that  we  must  look  fof-  the  first  use  of  movable  type^ 
primarily  of  wood  and  then  of  metal.  Strasburg  puts 
forth  its  claimant  in  the  person  of  John  Mentell  or 
Mentellin,  whose  tombstone  bears  the  following  in- 
BdiptioUi  carved  beneath  the  figuiv  of  a  printing- 
press  i — *  I  repose  here,  John  Mentellin,  who,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  was  the  first  to  invent  in  Strasburg 
the  characters  of  printing,  by  means  of  which  a  man 
may  write  more  in  a  day  than  formerly  in  a  year* ' 
The  goldsmith,  Faust,  according  to  one  Gkrman  an- 
tiquary, was  first  indebted  for  his  ideas  of  the  art  to 
seeing  the  footprints  of  a  horse  on  the  soft  mud  of  a 
road  along  which  he  was  walking.  He  went  homcj, 
thinking  on  this  circumstance;  and  *from  that  day 
printing  was  discoveredi'  In  this,  there  is  a  parity 
with  tluit  to  which  the  Chinese  attribute  the  inven- 
tion of  writing  characters,  fot  which  Fnh-he,  the  first 
of  the  five  Emperors  of  the  mythological  period,  re- 
ceives credit;  and  is  said  to  havo  derived  the  idea  from 
seeing  the  footprints  of  birds  upon  the  Sand  What- 
ever value  may  be  attached  to  this  tradition  of  Faust, 
it  does  not  record  a  first  discovery;  and,  in  all  trust- 
Worthy  evidence,  he  only  appears  as  the  capitalist  by 
whose  pecuniary  aid  to  Guttemberg  the  art  was  brought 
into  operatkm  The  goldsmith  and  his  associate  worked 
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long  in  lecrefc  at  the  wooden  blocks  with  which  Gut- 
temberg  commenced,  till  Schoeffer,  an  illuminator  of 
MSS.  and  a  confidential  penon  in  their  employ,  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  the  punch  and  matrix,  by  which 
types  were  cast  in  separate  sin^e  characters — this 
being  the  greatest  step  in  advance  of  the  science  of 
typography,  and  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  new 
art  This,  of  coune,  set  aside  at  once  the  necessity 
of  carving  new  blodcs  for  every  page  each  letter 
being  now  a  distinct  piece  of  metal,  capable  of  infi- 
nite re-arrangemenl  The  first  book  th^  printed  on 
the  new  system  was  the  Latin  Bible;  and  they  had 
expended  1,200  florins  before  they  produced  twelve 
sheets,  and  it  was  not  completed  before  the  expiiy 
of  three  years.    This,  the  first  perfect  printed  book 

which  wss  ever  issued,  was  a  folio  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  637  leaves,  printed  in  laige  Gothic  or 
German  cnaracters.  The  art  began  to  be  made  public 
about  1462,  and  gradually  spreM  throughout  Euro^; 
but,  notwithstanding  a  thorough  appreciation  of  its 
value,  at  the  end  of  a  century  not  more  than  200 
presses  were  at  work:  the  pace  with  which  knowledge 
travelled  to  and  fro  upon  tne  earth  in  those  days  beine 
comparatively  slow,  so  unfavourable  was  tiie  state  of 
^the  Continent  for  the  reception  of  even  tiie  most  ob- 
*vious  improvements  in  tiie  mechanical  arts. 

Thirty  years  had  elapsed  when,  according  to  some 
writers,  Louis  XI.  of  France  seni  Nicolas  Jenson, 
director  of  the  Mint,  *  to  inform  himself  secretly  of 
the  cutting  of  punches  and  characters,  by  means  of 
which  the  rarest  manuscripts  mi^t  be  multiplied  by 
printing;  and  to  bring  away  the  mvention  subtilely. ' 
He,  however,  did  not  return  to  France;  but  estab- 
lished himself  at  Venice,  and  applied  his  skill  as  a 
graver  of  coins  to  the  art  of  typography,  resulting  in 
the  invention  of  the  Roman  character.  In  France 
was  displayed  the  utmost  resistance  to  the  new  art — 
the  manuscript-writinff  dergv  of  Paris  bringing  all 
the  influence  they  comd  to  bear  against  it — ^fearinff 
the  loss  of  their  power  as  well  as  their  means  (3 
livelihood.  They  were  successful  for  a  time;  for  the 
king  issued  an  ordamuificej  by  which  printers  were 
enjoined  not  to  print  any  l>ooks  whatever,  under 
penalty  gi  being  hanged!  This  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  force.  The  Sultan  Bajaset  II.  of 
Turkey  also  issued  a  similar  decree  in  1483,  under 
a  like  penalty.  This  decree  was  confirmed  by  his 
son,  Selim  I.,  in  1515,  and  implicitly  obeyed  by  tiie 
Mohammedans  until  the  eighteenth  century;  when 
the  Turkish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Fnmce,  in 
1720,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  advantages  of  the 
art,  that  he  resolved  that  his  own  count^  should 
participate  in  them,  and  shortly  after  introduced  the 
art  there. 

Caxton,  the  flrst  Enalish  printer,  is  suj^posed  to 
have  ^[ained  his  knowleage  of  the  art  while  in  France 
— ^whither  he  had  been  sent  on  some  State  budness 
— ^from  some  of  the  fusitive  workmen  of  Faust — th^ 
having  foimd  it  expedient  to  leave  Mayence,  owing 
to  that  city  having  oecome  involved  in  some  of  the 
Continental  wars.  The  fint  woris  pubUiB^ed  by  him 
(1471)  was  '  The  Game  and  Playe  of  Cheese,*  and  was 
printed  in  black  letter.  From  that  time,  the  art 
progressed  with  giant  strides  in  this  countiy.  Saxon 
types  were  first  employed  in  England  by  J.  Daye,  in 
1567,  for  an  edition  of  '  Asserius  Menevensis,^  and 
the  Gospels.  We  copy  here,  from  the  end  of  one  of 
his  books,  the  imprimatur  of  Daye: — *  Imprynted  at 
London  by  John  Daye,  dwellyne  over  Aldersgate, 
and  Wyllyam  Seres,  dwellyne  in  Peter  Colledge. 


These  Bokes  axe  to  be  sold  at  the  News  Shep  by  the 
Lytle  Conduyte  in  Chepeeyde.' 

The  earliest  book  in  which  both  ennaving  and 
printing  are  combined  is  a  Dante,  published  in  Flo- 
rence in  1481;  and  from  that  place  came  slso  what  is 
known  as  Italic  types,  being  imitated  fnm  the  cunivf 
character  in  use  at  the  Roman  ehanoeiy.  They  h&ve 
also  been  called  Venetian  letters,  from  the  panchea 
from  which  the  types  were  cast  bong  made  at  Venice. 
Here  also  were  published  those  celebrated  Aldine 
editions,  which  are  still  highly  prized  by  book-col- 
lectors, beiuff  distinguished  for  the  remukable  oor- 
reetness  of  ueir  ted,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
type,  forming  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  typography. 
Greek  types  were  first  used  for  a  jopnunmer  of  that 
language  at  Milan  in  1476,  and  sinmar  characten  in 
England  in  1543,  the  first  specimen  being  an  edition 
of  *  St.  Chry808tom*s  Homuies;'  and,  pnor  to  1599, 
Scottish  printers  possessed  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew 
characters;  where  a  word  of  either  was  intvodooed,  i 
blank  was  left  in  the  book,  and  the  words  afterwards 
filled  in  by  hand  when  the  sheets  were  printed. .  At 
Fano,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  Pope  Julius  E 
established,  in  1614,  the  first  printing-press  viti 
Arabic  letten  knovm  in  Europe. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  jprintinff  in  SootUndk 
<The  Porteons  of  Noblenesse,  Translatit  out  of  Ffreo^ 
in  Soottis,  Edinburgh,  16a&*    A  licence  had  beA 
granted  by  James  ^^^  to  two  merchants  in  that  city  to 
establish  a  press  in  1507.  The  progress  of  the  art  oopU 
not  have  beienffreat,  since  we  find  that  in  1574,  thePrivy 
Coimcil  found  it  necessaiV  to  levy  a  oontributioD  oc 
£5  from  each  parish  in  the  kin^om,  to  enable  ThomM 
Bassendyne  to  print  an  edition  of  the  Bible.    He 
became  bound  under  certain  penalties  to  cleliver  copiet 
*  wed  and  suflioientiy  bund  in  paste  or  timmer'  for 
the  sum  of  £4  lS«.4(i.,  the  remaining  part  of  the  cob* 
tribution  being  detained  for  the  cost  of  collection. 
Having  'guid  characters  and  prenting  irona»'  tlie 
CouncQ  thoudbt  the  work,  great  as  it  was,  would  ^ 
Quickly  on.    This  hope  was  not  reaUsed;  for  Basses^ 
dyne  found  it  necessary  to  petition  for  longer  time  is 
1576;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  ordered  by 
the  Council  to  deliver  up  his  printing-house  and  BiU» 
to  Alex.  Arbuthnot,  who  finished  the  work,  and  bad, 
it  in  circulation  in  1579.    The  sale  of  this  work  ¥tt| 
rather  enforced,  for  the  Council  soon  after  enacted 
that  all  persons  worth  £500  should  have  a  Bible  is; 
the  vulgar  tongue,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds. 

It  was  some  years  after  its  introduction  into  Scot*! 
land  that  the  art  reached  Ireland.  The  first  printiilj 
in  Dublin  was  in  1531,  but  its  progress  must  baivi 
been  slow,  for  it  was  not  till  one  hundred  years  after 
(16S1)  that  the  first  Latin  work  was  published  in 
that  couiitty. 

It  enters  not  into  our  purpose  to  trace  further  the 
upward  and  onward  patn  of  the  art  It  now  pa»e« 
from  its  rudimentary  stage  into  one  of  more  perfect 
^wth;  and  we  can  only  wonder  what  the  effect  its 
introduction  would  have  among  the  people  in  those 
unenlightened  times.  Did  they  imagine  that  such 
results  could  not  be  brought  about  witibout  super- 
natural and  questionable  agencies,  and  hold  grest 
debates  thereupon  ?  Did  they  gather  at  street  coiners, 
while  the  camins  and  dty  Arabs  loitered  round  the 
quaintly-gabled  house,  stealing  furtive  Ranees  through 
windows,  peeping  in  on  tiptoes?  It  is  not  likdyail 
curiosity  would  be  repressea  among  tiie  people  reguA- 
ing  the  labours  of  those  unceremonious  hands  ybidi 
were  now  thrustinc  aside  the  Veil  for  the  admission  d 
newlight  upon  thecuu'kness  which  had  so  loufshrouded 
the  human  mind,  and  which  promised  to  change  and 
benefit  the  whole  form  of  social  lif a  W.  T.  D. 
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Wnu  there  are  a]iimd«aoe  of  eongs,  Uladi,  Kymni, 
ad  iIImuiMr  of  lyrio  poenu,  in  Gaallo;  whjls  there  are 
didtetire  aad  deioriptiTe  oompositioiui,  heroio  Uya,  and 
It  kali  epio  fngmenti,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
ihifeof  dnaiitioaohieTement.  Characten  are  oertainly 
kdHj  dnwa;  and  eonTetaatiop,  of  oonne,  ia  freqnent 
atiiebBlbfdi  and  heroie  songs.  There  are  also  aereral 
paestt,  carried  on  altogether  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue; 
ki  Iboe  ire  iorariably  dewniptive,  or,  like  the^imme- 
dateiyfoUoviogverseB^reflectiTe.  To  elicit  hnmaa  emo- 
tion, eoetaut  Tirieties  of  character,  derelope  a  plot,  and 
ktcr  aa  inereaong  interest,  up  to  a  grand  oatastrophe, 
sid  all  bj  means  of  dialogue,  the  Celtic  hards  never 
■aatohiTstiMngbt  ct  attempting;  oonseqaently  there 
a  sol  eren  the  germ  of  a  drama  in  Gaelio.  In  this 
mptd,  the  Highland  and  the  Lowland  poetry  are  alike. 
Bdi  lad  powerfol  in  the  production  of  narrative  and 
ifik  stnina,  the  Highland  and  the  Lowland  mind  seem 
9Ait  them  £ar  better  Atted  lor  other  kinds  of  oompo- 
liin  than  the  pore  drama;  affording  thus  a  strong  pre- 
■aptui,  both  on  the  negative  and  the  positive  side, 
wktiieutiflnal  genius  of  Scotland  is  one  and  the  same 
V^*^  in  origin,  in  growth — north  as  well  as  sonth. 
ite  peenliaritaes  arise  from  the  mingling  of  many, 
Amenti,  or  whether  its  most  marked  and  decided 
■*ipnga  from  the  strong  dash  of  Celtic  Uood  which 
^oaeate  the  veins  of  all  modem  Caledonians,  it 
he  more  cnrions  than  wise,  perhaps,  to  inqnirei 
^frical  poetry  has  flonnahed  in  the  north  and  west  of 
and  lyrical  poetry  has  flonrished  in  the  sonth 
«ut~itB  oidtivaton  in  all  these  parts  having  been  In 
aeamre  the  nnedneated  people.  The  same  thing 
^■idofmnsieaaof  poetry.  There  mnst  sorely  be 
more  than  mere  ooincidence  in  snoh  resem- 
But  vhether  it  is  race  or  place  which  has  caused 
vbetbcr  it  has  come  from  the  Norsemen  or  from  the 
orfntm  the  climate  and  the  natnral  features  of  the 
M17  man  than  from  either;  or  whether  it  rather  de- 
Ni  on  the  habits  and  history  of  the  people,  such  as 
V  itroBg  family  attachments,  their  many  long  and 
ml  atroggies  with  a  neighbouring  and  superior  power, 
Ptha  atiirisg  memorisB  connected  with  their  triumphs 
tf  iheir  Bufferings  therefai,  it  would  be  of  Very  little 
iMqaeece,  at  least  to  popular  Highland  poetry,  suppos- 
l«e  coeld  diioover  and  point  out  with  certainty.  It 
N  be  noted,  however,  thai  the  Highlanders,  in  their 
^  talea,  are  highly  dramatic.  A  good  story-teller 
r  pv«  a  great  reUsh  to  any  narrative  he  has  to  give 
IfiMlicbj  the  skiU  and  eifeot  with  which  he  makes 
MiffenntpenonageH  hehas  todeal  with  speak  in  their 
hitrla  aod  diacaetefr.  This  is  a  more  marked  quality 
'ptt  GaeUe  eonvemtion  now-a-days  than  the  rhetoric 
poetiy  wUeh  Hi||i]anden  are  oftener  represented 
nae  of  in  Sng^iah  works,  though  these  also  are  in 
'^^tp^cta  stsn  eharaeteristic  of  them,  and  must  have 
Avch  more  so,  I  ^ould  think,  at  one  time  than  they 
^'  I  haVe  been  induced  to  make  the  pveoeding 
u  the  fcDowiog  poem  is  very  peculiar  both  in  its 
■Bdchnaetv.  I  know  nothing  very  like  it  in  Gaelio. 
'|Q^  a  vny  taeisnt  and  noble  one,  in  which  an  owl 
as  aft  kiedoentor,  hi  the  likest  to  it.  But 
Caille  has  Ibe  most  part  of  the  conversation; 
i&  the  Bwksr  and  the  Owl,  it  ie  the  former  who 


takes  the  lion's  share  of  the  speaking.  The  name  ol  the 
author  of  this  dialogue  is  not  given  in  *  The  tshoice  Collec- 
tion of  the  Works  of  the  Highland  Bards,  ooUected  in  the 
Highlands  and  lales,  by  Alexander  and  Dondd  Stewart,'^ 
from  whioh  the  present  translation  has  been  made.  The 
poem  is  entitled  *  A  Conversation  between  a  Wayfarer  and 
the  old  Castle  of  Inverlochy.'  It  is  written  in  the  Gaelic 
heroic  measure,  which  has  been  followed  closely  in  the 
translation* 

C01IVEB8ATI0N  BBTWSEK  A  WATFABEB  AKD 
THE  OLD  CASTLE  OF  INVEBLOCHY. 

W. 

Euin,  cold  and  pale  and  wan. 

Oh  the  cbAoge  that* a  come  on  thee  I 

Once  th«  king's  fit  dwelllng-plaoe— 

Great  aad  loftyp  -high  and  fair; 

Kow  the  cattle's  arenlng  told, 

With  thy  moeay  comers  graen; 

Oraaay  la  thy  created  top, 

Thy  walla  are  bending  earthward  down  I 

C. 
Solemn  are  thy  words  to  me, 
"Who  atand  foraaken  here  like  miat 
Left  In  the  corri  of  the  bill: 
I  face  the  acorn  of  all  the  world— 
I  face  the  aweep  of  eveiy  blaat. 
The  alight  and  email  men  of  the  land 
Ceaseleas  tear  and  wear  me  down; 
They  ahami  not  when  they  plaok  mj  Wings 
To  prop  their  tottering  bothlea  up. 

W. 
WeU  I  aee  thy  tale  la  tme; 
For  all  thy  featorea  certify 
That  every  one  reproachea  thiae, 
Since  thott  art  old  and  uaeleaa  grown; 
But  why  not  amother  np  In  dnat 
The  unloving,  unreapeeting  men  * 

Who  will  not  recollect  the  brave 
Thou  once  didst  in  thy  shelter  hold. 

a 

Eaaier  aatd,  alaal  than  done. 
Hero!  but  a  little  ahred 
Haat  thou  aeen  of  my  reproach. 
Since  f rienda  foraook  me  long  ago. 
Now  my  foes  on  every  aide. 
Among  thla  feeUe^  falling  race 
Are  held  in  honour  and  reapect; 
Their  very  tongne'a  unknown  to  me; 
Amid  these  hllla  they  were  not  reai^d. 

W. 
It  grievea  me,  I  can  aay  ao  too. 
Oft  I  hear  the  unlovely  aound; 
Yet  mnat  we  bear  it  aa  we  may, 
"Sow  our  arma  are  grown  ao  weak; 
Bat,  alaal  to  aee  thee  thua— 
Age  wasting  thy  unfriended  aide; 
Hopeleaa  of  the  heroic  race— 
Of  gentle  face,  of  atately  treadi 

C. 
Thy  apeeoh  of  love  wakee  up  my  grief. 
And  dropa  run  down  my  haggard  eyea; 
Dear  ia  tiiy  mention  of  the  brave. 
Though  far  from  me  their  step  has  gone. 
The  time  haa  been  when,  nobly  new. 
Kings  and  ohiefa  were  in  my  tower; 
Aht  if  thou  hadat  aeen  that  day, 
Thoa  wottldat  not  wonder  at  my  waiL 
But  me  the  eourteoos  brave  forsook; 
They  left  me  silent  here  and  sad— 
Not  one  in  all  the  world  to  oare 
Though  roofless,  ruin'd  I  were  aeen. 
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Bk*  hlric  tnA  iMtf  mfl,  IftiU  loikl 
And  hide  not  inSm  th«  Hm  Ip  iotnei 
How  I  ftlukll  yet «  king^B  houae  be 
Before  the  world  eomei  to  *a  ebd. 
Bat  BOW  fareweU,  and  go  thj  wsf  , 
And  tell  in  eTerjr  land  for  me. 
That  here  the  heroee  need  to  dwell, 
\¥hose  like  is  not  beheath  the  luui 
Nor  will  be  till  their  race.retani. 
Farewell  I  thon'rt  of  tiielr  race  thjeelf, 
l¥hil«t  thoti'ft  ih  llf«,  oh  tldt  mei 

The  old  Castle  of  InTerlocliy,  according  to  the  Cazetteera, 
*  atands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch-£il,  about  two  miles 
from  ?ori«Williaiil.  Hie  whole  huildilig  covers  1,600 
yards,  and  within  the  ditch  there  are  7^000  faids,  or  nearly 
an  English  acre  and  a-half.  The  walls  in  the  towers  are 
nine  feet  thick  at  the  boMoai  and  eight  at  the  top.'  The 
Castle  is  so  andeiit  that  all  Icnowledge  of  its  founders 
is  lost.  King  Achaius  is  Mid  to  hare  signed  here,  in  the 
year  790,  a  treaty,  oftenAre  and  defensive,  with  Charlo' 
magna.  It  was  occupied  by  ihe  Cummings  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  and  of  Brace  and  Wallace;  and  before 
them  by  no  leai  a  person  than  the  evet-to-be*remembered 
Banquo,  '  the  Uood-boUered  '  friend  and  victim  of  Mao- 
beth,  and  the  ancestor  d  the  lojal  family  of  Stuart,  and 
through  them  of  the  Queen.  The  Oaatle  of  Inverlochy, 
then,  had  good  reason  to  speak  t>uk  boldly,  and  also  to  use 
the  old  Oaelii  heroic  measutei  Oseiftft  hfanself  might  have 
almost  seen  its  foundation:  and  bard^  must  have  often 
sung  his  strains  within  its  thiek-ribbed  aides. 

Something  in  the  foregoing  poem,  fct  least  the  titler  of 
it,  may  remind  us  of  Word«worth*i  magnificent  'Address 
to  Kilchum  Gsstle.'  1 6on*i  know  who  the  author  of  the 
Gaelio  dialogue  was»  or  when  ho  lived;  but»  whoever  he 
was,  he  could  not  have  been  indebted  for  evm  a  hint  to 
Wordsworth.  'Stewart's  OolleetJoB'  was  published  in 
the  year  1804,  and  got  together,  of  oMraei  through  eome 
previous  years.  Wordsworth's  tour  to  the  Highlands,  of 
which  tho  'Address  to  KUohum  OMtle^  is  one  of  the  fruits, 
was  made  in  the  year  1803,  ind  the  poetits  thai  arose  from 
it  published  some  time  iftet. 

As  another  specimen  bi  tli6  Oaeltc  llei-olo  measure,  I 
give  the  foDowing  fi>agmeni,  which  ift  called  'Oaaian'a 
Addreaa  to  the  Setting  Sun.'  It  is  translated  in  Macpher- 
son's  '  Ossian,'  but  is  a  genuine  piece  of  popular  poetry, 
found  in  Stewart's  ooUeetiottt  in  MaeCaUum's,  in  Dr. 
Smith's,  and  in  the  Highland  Society's  report.  The  Bev. 
Mr.  MacDiarmid,  writing  in  the  year  I8OI4  says  of  this 
and  some  other  fragments  eommunicated  by  him  to  the 
Highland  Society:—'  I  got  the  eopy  of  these  poems,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  frotn  an  old  man  Id  Glenlyon.  I  took 
it— and  aeveral  other  ffogmentli,  hoW  I  fear  Irrecoverably 
loat— from  the  man'a  mouth.  He  had  learned  them,  in 
hia  youth,  from  people  in  the  same  glen— which  muat 
have  been  before  Macpherson  waa  bom.'--iZepori,  hjf  the 
CommiiUe  of  the  Highland  SociUjf^  on  the  Potmt  of  Oi' 
sian^p,  71. 

Thia  Addreaa  to  the  fc^iting  Suni  then,  Wonged  to  the 
people;  tad  as,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  I  have  timnslated  it  Iin«  for  line,  and  I 
may  say  syllable  tot  ijfiiMt,  With  the  (iriginaL 

OSSIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SETTING  BUN. 
Haat  thou  Isfl  the  blue  depth  of  Ihe  sky, 

Thott  blaMileas  sob  I  then  |«ildia«>t(esa'd! 
The  doors  of  the  teliM  epiil  Ue^ 

And  thf  fOaee  ol  iPlitaM  ia  the  WMti 


Calm  come  the  sea-waves  nigh, 
Tb  look  on  thy  face  bHght  ftiiA  beat; 

They  raise  their  haids  fafttf nl  and  shy. 
When  they  see  thee  so  grandly  at  rect*, 

W'an  from  thy  aide  then  they  fly. 
Sleep  in  thy  cave  darkly  dreSt, 

O  lUh!  but  Itith  Joy  to  ihe  new  dawiiifi^  1ii«t 

The  Qaelic  word  fo^  lun,  *  gtian**  ia  f elninhie<  The  ni 
ia  here  Addresaed  as  maseuline—a  eire6mafca&ee  whidi,  i 
the  opinion  of  some  Oasianie  eritioa»  cfeatea  an  odd  001 
f osioil,  And  goes  against  the  great  Antiquity  of  tbii  fis 
fragment*  The  supposed  oonfosion,  however,  doei  m 
appear  to  hAve  been  peroeived  by  the  unlettered  recitd 
of  the  poem— who  preserved  it  amotlg  them  for,  at  u 
rate^  several  generations,  and  by  Whom  it  ia  said  to  I 
atill  repeated.  This  is  something  lingular;  for»  both  i 
Gaelic  Writiiilf  and  oonverBatiod,  the  sun  is  umfoan! 
represdbted  by  the  pronodn  she,  and  not*faei  Thus,  i 
the  10th  Psalm,  we  read  tn  Oaelio-*-aa  Sn  Geimaii,  vlw 
the  sun  is  also  ftoiinine— '  She  is  like  a  taridegToom.'  *  fi 
r^oiceth  as  a  hero  that  runi  the  course.'  *  Her  goa 
forth  is  from  tho  end  of  the  heaven.'  '  There  is  notloi 
whatevw  that  may  be  hid  from  the  heat  of  Aer.* 

Qoethe,  in  that  most  grand  address  to  the  aettii^ii 
which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  melMxUk 
Fgnst,  makes  hia  de^Mndiag  hero  address  the  great  la 
nary  ae  'goddess/  knd  not  'god.'  It  eertainly  ii  i« 
strAnge,  then,  that  a  Gaelic  scholar  and  poet-nbtUi 
he  Was  Ancient  or  not^shonld  thmk  of  caUltig  the '  rm 
son,  and  not  daughter;  and  ipoken  of  it  as  '  him  of  t) 
brightest  faoe/  and  not '  her  of  the  brightest  face.'  B 
it  is  stiU  stranger  to  me  that  the  Qaelie-speaking  peop! 
who  knew  only  their  own  language,  shodld  have  contiori 
repeatiilg  this  fragment  to  one  Another^  And  should  bi 
given  it  unalteftd  to  the  AoUeotota,  without  appeariflf  j 
see  the  IcMt  inooogndty  in  it— if  therA  really  ia  any*  I 

In  En^lish^  the  sun  ia  sometimes  neuter*  lomeu 
massnline)  and  in  Hebrew,  the  Word  i<i  sun,  *  Shenuj 
ia  also  6f  common  gender  —  aometimes  maaeuline  i 
sometimes  fenlilune.  There  may  be  something  of  i 
sort  in  the  Celtic  idea*  though  not  ia  the  Celtic  w 
GrlADl  but  I  cannot  say  that  there  is»  The  OAelis 
measure  Aonaists  of  lines  usually  seven  or  eight  if  U 
in  lengthy  oceasionally  stretching  out  to  nine  asd^ 
ten,  but  sometimea  nd  more  than  aix<  The  sort  of 
musical  awihg  with  which  It  movei  ia  perhaps  betl 
tated  in  the  following  venea  than  in  the  pteeeding,  ^ 
here  the  number  of  aylhiblea  differs  a  little  ttcm 
ginaL  I  hate  tttnalated,  however, 'line  for  line  vi 
Thia  ia  one  of  thoae  frogmenta  communicated  by  Mr.] 
Diarmid  to  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Societ 
alao  oocurfe  At  the  concluaion  of  a  mueh  longer 
Dt* Smith's  'Sean  Danai  or,  Old  Laya^'  The 
of  the  whole  poem  ia  thus  shortly  stated  in  the  '  /7r)i 
Soeia^B  Btporit'  pege  61t-« 

'  Tin^  lummmed  hii  hetoeg  fbv  «n  AJcpeditiofl 
Isle  of  If  h>na.    A  flood  in  the  rij^  Stmmon  pre^ 
Gaul.from  joining  them  in  timei  but  he  embarked 
ship  alone  on  the  succeeding  day.  On  his  voyage,  ho« 
he  passed  his  friends,  who  Were  returning  with 
unperceited,  and  landed  singly  on  the  hostile  shot 
cording  to  the  ohivahous  ideA  of  those  tiues.  he 
not  flv,  but  atrttck  his  shield  as  a  token  of  defiaoiM 
islanders,  gainst  whom  ne  singly  maintained  a  dcsi 
conflict,  till,  fearful  of  a  near  approach,  they  rolled  al 
from  above,  which,  striking  his  thiifh,  disabled  faimj 
moving,  and  there  he  waa  left  by  his  enemiea,  di 
alike  and  cruel,  to  pine  and  die.    His  wife,  KWi 
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inxioli  far  hisffttei  embArked  ia  a  ikiif  with  her  itiitAi 
•on,  OnU,  al  her  hntft,  in  qnstt  of  h^  lord,'whom  ibo 
fottodui  the  pitUble  aitaation  deeoriW,  and  was  Me  to 
any  to  her  boat,  where  they  irere  disoorered  next  tnorn- 
iaf  hf  Oaian,  who  had  flailed  la  ({aist  of  ihem»  apeeehleaa 
vuiifiag.  He  wa«  only  able  to  aaiTD  the  ehilda' 

Hue  fngment,  called  '  The  Bed  ol  Q*al,'  forma  the 
UutBti  ^wkea  b/  jPinfal  orar  the  dead  body  of  the  hero 
ud  hit  wifo:^ 

THE  BSD  (KF  OAUL* 

Pknpaxe  f  the  ted  of  our  haro« 

0  children  of  music's  sweet  tone  I 
lay  hU  sanbeatn  of  battle  beside  him. 

Where  his  tomb  through  long  time  maj  be  kfl0Trt)< 
Let  the  high  leaf  jr  bouit^  ovetshade  tt,  ' 

Of  the  oak  with  its  greeti'groiriBg  ipraj^ 
Tint  to  bod  in  the  breath  of  the  spriiy  alioirer. 

That  lasts  when  the  heath  fades  away. 
Its  leaTes  from  the  skirts  of  each  far  land 

Shall  summer's  gajr  birds  behold: 
Ob  gtaninon'r  boaghs*  when  ther  veatllj  eome. 

Their  Jo7f^  wing  tboy  shall  fold. 
In  Ids  mist,  Gaul  shall  hear  their  sweet  singing. 

And  maidens  lamenting,  that  say— 
'Alas,  Erlrehomal*   TUl  these  things  shall  parish, 

Uadhlded  in  thodght  thaU  ye  btaj-* 
Till  this  alone  Into  dast  shaU  ormnble— 

TUl  with  age  this  branch  shall  fade— 
Till  this  stream  run  no  more  from  its  mother, 

Far  off  in  the  mountain  glade— 
^         Till  the  age  of  the  baid  is  lost  ia  tinier 

And  his  tale  and  his  song  none  can  s&ng; 
Ko  stranger  shall  ask  '  Who  was  Momi's  son  V 

Or '  Where  lies  Simmon's  klngt' 

AetD  seems  to  be  something  like  a  Soriptural  and 
Oriai&l  grace  about  this  beautiful  and  pathetio  fragment. 
^Itoerar  composed  it,  could  hare  been  no  mean  poet. 
GhI,  the  son  of  Momi,  it  will  be  remembered,  waa  a 
rttt  hero.  The  Ajas  of  tlie  Fingalians,  excelled  by  none 
ic  strength  and  courage,  he  deserved  to  have  so  noble  an 
'^•^  ipeken  over  him  by  the  eTcr-gonerotiB  Uid  eourteous 
rum. 

Tiie  next  is  moT<i  complete,  and  very  probably  ft  good 
ceal  oMor.  The  original  may  be  found  in  *  HaeCallnm*8 
Collection  of  the  Foema  of  Oiaiaa,  Orranti^  XHini  ahd 
Mher  Bards  who  flourished  in  the  same  age*'  The  eollec- 
ttoo  was  made  orally*  about  the  l»cgbiaing  of  thla  oentory* 
'p'en  ia  a  poem  whioU  in  part  alosely  resembles  this  one 
in  tlie  l>ean  of  Jbiamore^s  book.  ]^nt  the  present  ▼etaion 
^ti  its  subject  in  a  far  more  picturesque  and  dramatic 
i^ncr.   Its  title  is 

XEJS  BANKXB8  OUf  THE  FEIK2TS. 

Ob  a  hm  stood  the  King  of  the  North,  and  looked 
.   To  the  sfo,  where  his  proud  ships  rode. 
Then  he  looked  to  the  shore,  where  his  camps  stretch' 4 
along. 
And  the  heroes  of  LDthlin  abode*  • 

then  he  inm'd  te  the  land;  And  thcifc,  far  aWay. 

A  terrible  hero  eame, 
Aad  ahote  Mm  a  banner  of  Albln's  gold 

Floated  and  ahone  Uke  a  flame. 

'  fittd  ef  sweel  0ongi,'  said  the  King  M  the  Korth, 

*  ^'hal  banner  is  this  X  see; 
And  the  champion  tall  at  the  head  of  yon  host, 

I<  he  of  the  ionl  of  Victor/?' 

'  tlsf  said  tiM  Bard,  '  b  Diarmid  HacDoon^ 

ItU  ll  the  banner  yoU  see; 
^•tt  the  hosu  of  the  Winn  to  the  battle  so  forth, 

The  first  in  the  fight  is  he.' 


*  But»  Bard  of  the  Songi,  there's  another  now. 

And  it  is  red  aa  blood-' 
A  mightjr  hero's  at  its  head« 
High  waves  it  o'er  a  multitude!' 

'  That,'  said  the  Bard, '  la  the  banner  of  Baino, 

A  manly  chi^  and  a  goodi 
Heads  are  oft  cleft  'neath  its  folds  in  twain, 

And  ancles  are  bathed  in  blood.' 

'  Agaloi  what  banner  i«  this  I  ses^ 

Thou  Bard  of  beautiful  flong, 
t);-eadful  the  chief  bf  its  side  appears. 

And  heroes  around  it  throng?*' 

*  That  is  the  banner  of  Oanl  the  Oteat; 

Yon  yellow  silken  shied  ^ 

Is  the  first  to  advance  and  the  Ust  to  retire; 
From  its  shelter  none  ever  hai  fled.' 

'There  is  another,  thou  tuneful  Bard, 

And  a  mighty  man  at  its  head. 
It  waves  o'er  a  host— has  it  ever  waved 

(Ter  a  field  of  the  conquered  dead  t ' 

'The  dark  and  dread  banner  of  OsUt,'  said  the  Bard, 

^  Comes  fluttering  now  to  your  si^t; 
Fame  hath  it  won  where  the  hosts  have  been  great. 

And  bloody  the  terrible  fight.' 

'  There  Is  one  other  yet,  Bard  of  Song  and  of  Talel 

Yonder  It  waves  o'er  a  host, 
tike  a  bird  in  the  air,  o'er  the  roar  of  the  suige. 

As  It  breidts  on  a  storm-traversed  coetst.' 

»\ 

'That  is  the  Besom  of  t^ertl,  you  seei 
The  standard  of  Oscar,'  he  said. 

*  first  In  renown  in  the  conflict  of  chiefs, 

8tlU  flutters  yon  banner  of  dread.' 

"We  reax^d  up  iho  6nnbeam— the  standard  of  Finn} 

Fair  ifleamM  that  banner  on  high, 
With  its  spangles  of  gold  from  the  fleldi  of  its  famo, 

Ai  it  greeted  the  morning  sky. 

There  were  nine  chains  of  gold  tied  the  dag  to  the  staif ; 

There  wen  nine  timee  nine  ebieffl  for  eaeh  ehaint 
Sad  lo  the  foe  was  that  banner  of  Ught^ 

They  strove  'gainst  its  heroes  in  vain. 

Then  Finn  tald  aloud,  '  Bend  your  heads,  O  my  chiefdl 

And  redeem  your  fdedge  to  mei 
Show  to  Lochlin  the  hardy  deeds  he  wiU  find 

On  wt  hills  that  look  down  on  the  sea.' 

We  msh'd  to  the  fray  like  a  torrent 

Down  the  mountain  that  rolls  la  sprayj 
And  fire  from  the  strokes  of  our  heavy  swords 

In  columns  of  sparks  broke  away. 

Many  a  shoulder,  many  a  head  was  gash'd 

£re  they  tum'd  from  our  Ire; 
And  We  heard  the'iweet  shMeks  of  Our  foes,  as  they  fled 

like  the  stake  when  the  heather's  on  fife. 

*Shk%  wa«  the  tietory  WOti  by  our  ICing: 

And  I,  thoagh  now  agtd  and  gray^ 
Many  a  hero  fell  by  my  hand 

On  that  dire  aad  dangerous  day* 

Thie  ballad  bears  an  Intereeting  reaemblanee  to  that 
celebrated  pasatige  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  *  Iliad.'  in 
which  Helen,  from  the  walla  of  Trqy,  describee^  in  aaawer 
to  t^riam's  questions,  some  of  the  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  Greeks  —  the  kingly  Agamemnon  —  the  broad- 
breasted  and  roucti-schemiDg  tJlysses— and  tlio  towering 
AJax,  the  bulwark  of  the  Achaeans;  and  many  others, 
whom  she  eould  name  nnd  destfrfbe;  bnt  that  she  missed 
her  twin-brothers— the  horse-tafflln^  Castor  snd  l*5llui, 
skilled  in  boaiog—not  knowing  that  the  nll-nttitttfing 
earth  ebeady  peieeseed  them  ia  Ltcedemoa,  la  their  dear 
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and  native  luid.  Indieed,  th«r«  appean  to  me  to  be  some- 
thing altogether  more  of  the  true  Homeric  spirit  in  the  pre- 
ceding poem  than  in  most  of  those  that  go  under  the  name 
of  Osnan.  It  is  evidently  an  antique  and  a  very  energetic 
prodaction,  ancl  certainly  sufficiently  fierce  aod  savage  in 
the  latter  part  I  have  not  thought  it  neoeasary  to  go 
into  all  the  minutis  of  the  slaughter,  as  it  is  given  in  the 
original.  "Oscar,  for  instance,  is  represented  killing  seven 
troops  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  nine  sons  of  the  red- 
haiied  Hanus  besides.  Cailt  and  Oaul  do  execution  in  a 
like  proportion;  and  the  Feinne  themselves  suffer  an 
immense  loss.  The  Ossianic  fragments,  by  whomsoever 
composed,  do  not  often  dwell  upon  slaughter  with  this 
evident  delight.  IJiih  respeot  to  the  age  of  the  ballad, 
it  would  be  needless  to  make  any  conjecture.  It  may 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Vikings,  and  therefore  be  sub- 
sequent to  the  eighth  century;  or  it  may  be  even  older 
in  its  first  form,  as  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  lively 
intercourse  between  Scotland  and  Scandinavia  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  following  sentences,  in  reference  to 
this  Buli^ect,  I  quote  from  the  work  of  a  very  intelligent 
foreigner:— *  They  (that  is,  the  Songs  of  Ossian)  have 
'quite  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  Scandinavian  North, 
from  the  striking  agreement  both  in  tone  and  spirit 
which  they  prssent  to  several  of  the  songs  of  the  Sagas 
and  Edda.  These  last,  again,  afford  a  strong  proof  of 
the  genuinene«  of  those  attributed  to  Ossian,  since  the 
songs  of  the  Sagas  and  Edda,  at  the  time  Maopberson 
published  his  *  Ossian,'  were  either  not  at  all  or  but  very 
imperfectiy  known  even  in  Soandinavi4>  itself^  not  to 
speak  of  other  countries.  The  real  age  of  Ossian*s  songs 
is  very  uncertain,  and  very  difficult  to/diicover;  but  this 
much  is  clear,  that  they  indicate  a  lively  intercourse  be- 
tween Alba  (Scotiand)  and  Lochlin  (Scandinavia)  long 
before  the  times  of  the  Vikings,  and  previously  to  all  his- 
torical accounts  of  connections  between  those  countries,** 

*  '  Wonsaa^s  Aoooant  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  ia  Eng- 
lADd,  Scothtnd,  and  Ireland.'  The  NerweKlaas  in  ScoUand. 
Section  9. 

TdOXAB  PATTiaOV. 


THE  LODGER  IN  THE  ATTIC. 

Whxk  Admiral  Tuffun  retired  from  active  service, 
with  a  ball  in  his  shoulder  and  four  shillinga  a-day 
to  compensate  for  it,  he  settied  down  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  native  village,  in  the  wilds  of 
Cumberland.  He  had  outHved  all  his  relatives;  but 
the  place  of  his  boyhood  possessed  attractions  to 
him,  and  he  took  a  small  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village  of  Harfell,  and  employed  me  and  my 
John  to  look  after  his  domestic  arrangements. 

The  poor  old  gentieman  did  not  live  very  long,  and  at 
his  death  John  and  I  inherited  the  littie  money  he  had 
to  leaye;  and  we  deliberated  for  some  time  as  to  the 
use  to  which  we  should  spply  it.  John  had  a  hanker- 
ing after  the  public  line;  but  I  felt  I  could  not  demean 
myself  by  serving  ^cmt  half -pints  to  carmen  and  such 
like,  so  that  idea  was  abandoned;  and  at  last  it  was 
settled  that  we,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  should 
leave  our  native  county,  and  go  to  London  to  find  a 
good  investment  for  our  little  fortune. 

Something  within  me  whispered  *  Lodgings.'  John 
agreed;  and,  before  long^  we  were  established  in  a 


small  house  in  a  i^orthem  suburb  of  London—in  the 
front  parlour  window  of  which  hung  a  catd,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  *  Apartments  to  let' 

Some  time  elapsed  before  any  one  lulled  to  see  the 
rooms  ;^but  one  morning,  while  John  was  enjoying  his 
after-breakfast  pipe  in  the  back  yard,  a  yonng  man, 
strolling  leisurely  along,  stopped,  attracted  by  the 
card.  He  looked  attentively,  stroked  his  chin  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  as  if  in  doubt,  walked  on  two 
or  three  paces,  came  back,  and  finally  ascended  the 
two  steps,  and  knocked  at  our  door.  I  answered  it 
myseli 

'  You  have  some  rooms  to  let,  I  see.' 

'Yes,  sir,'  I  answered;  *and  very  nice  ones  they 
are— well  furnished,  with  coals,  and  a  view  at  the 

back,  and  attendance,  and but  wont  you  walk  is 

and  see  them?' 

'  My  good  woman !  you  have  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  breath  in  describing  what  I  don't  want' 

My  countenance  fell  on  hearing  this;  but  he  coi* 
tinued — 

*  If  you  had  allowed  me  to  speak  first,  I  thoA 
have  told  you  t^at  I  did  not  require  furnished  apuV 
ments,  but  simply  an  attic.  These  houses  have,  I 
believe,  sky-lights  on  the  roof!' 

*  Yes,  sir,  and * 

*  Thank  you.  The  next  question  is — Are  you  dis- 
posed to  let  the  room  which  is  lighted  by  that  iky- 
Hght?' 

*  Well,  sir,  I  daie  say  we  could  manage  it;  bnt  yoa 
would  find  tiie  expense  of  the  other  rooms  very  little 
more;  and  anything  that  we  could  do ' 

'  Bless  the  woman !    If  I  wanted  the  other  rooini, 
I  should  take  them.   Can  I  have  the  atticT' 
•WeU,  sir,  if ' 

*  Answer  Yes  or  No!' 

'  I  think  my  husband * 

•YeeorNol' 

'  Well;  yes,  sir;  you  can  have  it.' 

*That  is  welL  I  shall  send  in  what  furniture  I 
want;  and,  after  that,  I  shall  require  the  key  of  tbf 
room,  as  no  one  must  enter  it  under  any  pretext'    , 

*  Wont  you  want  your  bed  made?' 
'  I  shall  not  sleep  here.' 

*  Or  the  furniture  dusted?' 

*  No;  nothing.  I  will  pay  the  rent  joa  ask;  h^ 
on  these  conditions.  If  you  do  not  like  the  anao^ 
ment,  I  will  go  somewhere  else.'  * 

I  longed  to  ask  John;  but  the  gentleman  seemed 
so  impatient  that  I  agreed  at  once;  and  he  left  tli< 
house,  saying  he  would  return  the  following  day. 

He  was  a  nice-looking  young  man  enough,  with  i 
light  flufi^  mustache,  and  his  hair,  pushed  back  be 
hind  his  ears;  but  somehow  I  didnt  seem  to  lik< 
him.  His  way  of  speaking  was  sharp  and  disagree 
able;  and  I  was  almost  sorry  I  had  agreed  to  let  him 
the  room.  My  John,  who  was  always  of  an  unsus- 
picious nature,  could  not  see  any  reason  for  refaaiofi 
him  the  attic;  but,  I  confess,  thoughts  ran  through 
my  mind  connecting  our  lodger  with  gangs  of  coinen, 
robbers,  or  even  murderers. 
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'  Xonsesse !  *  said  my  husband. 

'It  may  be»  John;  but  when  you  are  mnrdeired  in 
yoor  bed,  you*]!  see  I  was  right.* 

He  laughed,  and  I  saw  it  was  no  good  talking  with 
him  on  the  sabject;  so  the  matter  dropped. 

The  following  day,  the  stranger  came  to  the  door 
ID  a  cab,  vith  his  Inggage.  I  own  to  being  carious, 
and  I  took  acooont  of  all  thftt  went  up  stairs  to  the 
ftttic.  First,  there  was  a  good-sized  box;  then  three 
bits  of  wood,  fastened  together  at  the  tap;  after  that, 
I  bundle  and  a  little  box;  and,  last  of  all,  a  large 
fnme,  a{jpare&tly  carefully  wrapped  up,  which  he 
earned  himseli 

'Can  I  help  you,  sir?*  I  asked,  civilly  enough. 

'  No/  nid  he.  '  Give  me  the  key  of  the  room,  and 
beoS:' 

It  WM  mde,  but  I  had  no  other  course  but  to 
letire;  and  I  heard  him  go  stamping  up  stairs  to  the 
t(/p  of  the  house.  It  was  only  right  that  I  should 
bov  Bomething  of  our  lodger;  so,  after  a  short  time, 
I  west  np  stairs,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked 
Inn  if  be  wanted  anything;  but  he  answered, 
^phily  enough,  that  when  he  wanted  anything 
Wdaak  for  it;  and  I  was  forced  to  descend  without 

Meg  the  inside  of  the  room.     In  about  an  hour's 

^•1 W  came  down  with  his  hat  on. 

1  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  you  haven't  told  me 
joofunic.' 

'A(lains-.Robert  Adams.' 

'And  if  the  rest  of  your  luggage  comes  while  you 
i-'eoTit,  what  shall  I  do  with  it?' 

'The  rest!  I  brought  everything  with 'me  this 
zcnuQg.*  And  out  he  went,  without  so  much  as 
»jing 'good  day.* 

A  ^-^  passed;  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts, 
I  VS8  unable  to  ascertain  anything  respecting  Mr. 
Adaou.  He  came  generally  in  the  morning  at  about 
^veD  o'clock,  and  remained  till  four  or  five;  but  no 
vtuMi  came  from  the  attic  by  which  I  could  guess 
^  the  way  he  passed  his  time  when  locked  in  thai 
^m.  In  vain  I  strove  to  urge  John  to  question. 

'  If  I  no  good,  Martha  (my  name  is  Martha).  He 
?*}i  his  rent;  and  if  he  wishes  to  be  undisturbed, 
vhy  not  leave  him  alone?' 

I  ttw  it  was  no  use  trying  to  arouse  John;  so  I 
v^ted  patiently,  hoping  to  discover  in  time  some- 
Ung  more  concerning  Mr.  Robert  Adams.  I  like  a 
^y«tery.    I  haye  read  cheap  periodicals,  in  which 

'  hero  does  many  strange  and,  to  idl  appearances, 

^nQpreheosible  things;  and  at  first  I  strove  to 

our  lodger  in  a  cloud  of  romance,  but  his 

QgB  soon  put  an  end  to  that..    His  name,  to 

with,  was  not  romantic.    He  was  accustoi^d 

*<Boke  short  black  pipes,  to  drink  porter,  and  to 

i^^e  popular  ballads;  to  none  of  which  practices 

^^  the  mysterious  heroes  of  penny  numbers  given 

*<«  indulge. 

|>ae  day  he  addressed  me— 
I  expect  some  persons  will  call  ujwn  me  this  after- 
*^"-  Will  you  direct  them  to  my  room?   You  need 
'^  trouble  yourself  to  come  up  with  them,' 


nu 


*  Certainly,  sir.    But  if  you  expect  visitors,  would 
you  not  rather  use  the  parlour?    It  is  quite  at  your 


'  I  told  you  when  I  took  the  attic,  that  if  I  had 
required  your  furnished  rooms  I  should  have  taken 
them.' 

I  could  make  no  reply,  for  all  my  offers  were  cut  so 
short  that  I  must  confess  I  did  not  feel  particularly 
friendly  to  Mr.  Adams.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
await  the  arrival  of  his  visitors,  wondering  very  much 
who  they  would  be.  I  was  not  kept  long  in  expec- 
tancy. A  ring  at  the  door  bell  summoned  n\e;  and  I 
found,  on  opening  the  deor,  a  tall  burly  man  waiting 
to  be  let  in.  He  was  very  shabbily  dressed,  and 
chewed  the  stalk  of  a  flower  reflectively. 

'  Do  Mr.  Adams  put  up  here?'  he  asked. 

'  He's  got  a  room  here,'  I  replied. 

*  All  right,  old  hkdy!    That's  it' 

He  actually  said  'old  lady!'  although  I  waa  only 
thirty-five  last  birth-day;  and  my  John,  who  waa  in 
the  passage,  never  ofifered  to  knock  him  down! 

'  You'll  find  him  up  at  the  top  of  the  house,'  said 
I.  '  You've  only  got  to  go  up  those  stairs  tUl  you 
knock  your  head  against  his  door.'  And  up  he  went, 
bumping  against  the  banisters. 

*  John,'  said  I,  turning  to  my  husband,  '  are  you 
going  to  allow  this?  I'm  surprised  at  you !  You,  who 
swore  to  protect  me,  standing  by  while  I  am  insulted, 
and  never  saying  a  single  word ! '  I  could  have  gone 
on  at  him  much  h>nger,  only  a  double  knock  at  the 
door  suggested  the  idea  that  the  furnished  apartments 
were  going  to  be  taken;  so,  smoothing  my  apron,  I 
opened  the  door,  prepared  to  vaunts  the  rooms  to  the 
utmost.  A  very  pretty  and  elegantly  dressed  lady 
was  standing  on  the  steps. 

*  Will  you  walk  in,  madam?'  I  said.  You  will  find 
'  the  rooms  everything  you  can  deeire,  with  a  view  at 

the  back,  and  coals,  and  attendance,  for  twenty-five 
shillings  a- week.' 

'  I  do  not  understand.  I  would  see  one  Mr.  Adams,' 
replied  she,  with  a  foreign  accent. 

'Mr.  Adams,  ma'aml'  I  stared  aghast  The  idea 
of  asking  so  grand  a  lady  to  walk  np  three  pair  of 
stairs  to  a  little  room  with  two  rude  hulking  men  in 
it   I  could  not  do  it 

*If  you'll  walk  in  here,  ma'am,  I'll  tell  Mr. 
Adams.'    And  I  went  up  to  the  attic  to  do  so. 

'Is  that  you,  Agnes?'  asked  Mr.  Adams,  when  1 
knocked  at  the  door. 

Agnes,  indeed!  thought  I — no  miss,  or  anything;  so, 
making  my  voice  sound  as  stem  as  possible,  I  replied, 
'Ko;  it's  me,  sir — ^Martha.' 

'What's^he  matter?' 

'  A  lady  below  inquiring  for  you,  sir.* 

'Why,  the  what's  his  name!  didn't  you  tell  her  to 
come  up?' 

*  WeU,  sir,  I  thought * 

'  Never  mind  what  you  thought;  send  her  up.' 
It  was  not  with  a  yery  good  grace  that  I  directed 
the  fine  lady  to  the  attic;  and  she  went  up  the  steep 
stairs  muttering  to  herself  in  some  foreign  language.. 
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John  W|w  cmt,  or  I  pheuld  have  given  him  a  piece  of 
my  mind  respecting  Mr*  Adsm  and  hit  goings  on. 
As  it  was,  I  was  forced  to  content  myself  with  en* 
deaveuiing  to  guess  the  business  of  our  attio  lodger. 

I  happened  to  he  in  the  passage  when  the  visitefs 
to  Mr.  Adams  went  out,  and  remarked  that,  consider* 
ittg  the  apparent  distinction  between  the.  two,  they 
seemed  to  be  on  very  friendly  teims.  What  it  all 
meant  was  a  pnnle  to  me;  but  I  determined  sooner 
or  later  to  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  itw 

The  following  day,  the  same  visitora  came  and  re« 
mained  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  in  the  little 
room.  Four  days  in  succession  they  oamc)  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourth,  I  spoke  to  my  husband. 

'  John, '  said  I, '  these  goings  on  are  not  to  be  borne.  * 

'  What's  the  matter,  my  dearf  asked  he,  as  oool 
as  a  cucumber.  « 

*  Matter  enough !  There's  that  preolous  lodger  of 
ours  looked  up  in  the  attio  with  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
a  man  who  looks  more  like  a  housebreaker  thau  a 
respectable  Englishman,  for  five  or  six  hours  erttiy 
blessed  day,  and  5roa  ask  whaVs  the  matter  1 ' 

'  Well,  Martha?' 

« Well—you  call  it  well.    Isn't  it  your  doty  to  find 
out  what  characters  yoi^  are  sheltering?* 
kys  his  rsnt,  don't  bet' 


*  He  pays 
'Yes,  of  eouvsei  but 

'  All  rigbt,  Martha,  that's  all  I  moan  to  look  after;' 
and  he  actually  begao  to  whistle.  I  continued  talk- 
ing; he  only  Vhlstied  louder.  I  got  angry;  apd  he 
left  the  house. 

The  next  time  these  strsage  visitors  w«re  in  the 
attio,  I  crept  oantiQualy  up  tho  stairs,  and  listened  at 
the  keyhole. 

Let  me  here  observe  that  any  lady  or  centlemaa 
who  may  hereafter  take  my  lodgings,  wfll  not  be 
spied  upon  in  this  way.  fuiis  was  a  solitary  case, 
and  I  felt  m3rself  justified  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  mystery  conjiected  with  the  lodger  in  the  attio, 

I  was  rewarded  by  healing  Mr,  Adams  ask  for 
'  the  pistols '  1  My  firat  idea  was  to  run  immediately 
to  the  police-station;  but  second  thoughts  are  best, 
and  I  determined  to  wait  a  little,  hoping  to  discover 
something  more.  But  all  iras  quiet;  and,  after  a 
length  of  time,  I  was  foroed  to  go  down  stairs.  When 
the  hdj  left  the  house  that  day,  I  noticed  that  she 
held  money  in  her  open  hand,  which  she  oonuted  as 
she  descended  the  stairs.  Could  it  be  that  the  three 
formed  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  my  attic  was  the 
place  where  they  formed  their  plots,  and  afterwards 
shared  their  ill  .gotten  oaiiis?  John,  like  a  oold* 
blooded  monster,  langhea  at  my  siispioiona,  and  re- 
fused to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter;  consequently, 
it  was  all  left  in  my  hands,  and  X  determin^  by  a 
bold  stroke  to  find  out  their  villanies. 

I  was  prevented,  for  several  days,  putting  my  plan 
into  execution;  but  in  that  time  I  had  two  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  Adams.  lu  the  first,  .he  out  me 
very  short    In  the  secondt  1^  said  sudde^ly-<^ 

*  Now,^  look  here— when  I  took  your  attic,  I  told 
you  I  wished  to  be  quite  private,  and  you  agreed. 
Since  then  you  have  been  continually  prying  about 
my  aflGurs,  and  I  wont  have  it.  If  I  am  a  robber  or 
a  mu^erer  it's  nothing  to  yon,  jnQvided  I  m^  my 
rent'  9osayiQ|[,hewentoutof  t^eJipHSQaiiabimged 
the  door  after  p4m  Uke  ai^ythiu|g^ 

A  robber  or  a  murderer,  he  said!  and  I  turned  quite 
eold  at  his  words,  but  nevertheless  I  determined  that 


the  following  day  I  wimld  unravel  the  myi^.  Ac- 
cordingly, Aite;'  the  t^^o  visitors  had  been  mih  Mr. 
Adams  as  usual  about  an  hoar,  I  crept  softly  up 
stairs,  and  again  listened  at  the  keyhole.  All  vaa 
silent.  I  cautiously  turned  the  haadle,  sod  tiira 
suddenly  flung  the  door  wide  open.  The  eight  I  nw 
nearly  made  me  faint:  bujt  I  recovered  my  pentos  in  a 
few  moments,  Happily  I  was  just  in  time.  The  poor 
unfortunate  Frencn  lady  was  upon  the  ground,  bcr 
hair  dishevelled,  and  her  face  exprensfve  of  tb« 
neatest  terror.  The  wretch  who  had  ealled  me  *old 
la^*  held  hef  firmly  with  one  hand  by  the  throat  to 
stifle  her  cries,  and  in  the  other  grasped,  uplifted,  9 
short  glittering  da^mer.  Mr.  Aduns  was  hiding  be- 
hind  a  sort  of  wooden  screen.  My  entrance  seemed 
to  paralyse  the  would-be  mQrderer.  Thank  gpodnoa, 
I  am  in  time  to  save  her  life,  I  thoneht 

*  Murder— murder— help  1 '  I  oried  with  the  iritolc 
strength  of  my  lungs. 

*|&,ha,ha!   IU,ha,ha!* 

Could  it  really  be  laughter? 

•Ha,  ha,har 

The  miiian  fiung  down  his  weapon,  held  his  sida; 
aud  roared.  TheFireneh  lady  1  had  just  rescued  bm 
a  violent  death,  sat  up  upon  the  floor,  and  joinsil^ 
the  assassin's  merriment  Mr,  Adams  fmei^  km, 
behind  the  screen— his  face  cgnyulsed — and  joine^ 
the  chorus. 

It  was  some  minutes  before^our  lodcer  could  sdl 
eiently  recover  his  oountenanoe  to  speak  to  me;  Joki( 
in  the  meantime,  startled  by  my  eries,  had  lumbsnl 
up  stsirs,  and  stood  staring  round  him  with  an  Mroj 
perplexity.  I 

At  length,  Mr.  Adams  explained  the  affair. 

'  You  must  know  that  I  am  an  artist,  and  am  reii 
anxious  to  complete  a  picture  in  time  for  the  Em 
bition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  At  home,  I  am  lisi^ 
to  frequent  intemiptions^  consequently  I  looksd  oq 
for  im  attic,  with  a  good  light,  for  my  studio;  m 
finally,  as  you  know,  took  this  room.  These,'  1 
added,  turmng  to  his  visitors,  '  are  my  models  for  tl 
two  principal  figures ;  and  when  you  entered,  tli^ 
were  gronped  for  me  to  paint  from.* 

X  yf$M  quite  taken  aback,  and  oould  only  w 
some  confused   ajpology.    John   stood  bowing 
scraping,  and  saymg  ne  was  veiy  sorry— ho 
offence — and  so  on.    Of  course,  no  offence  was 
Mr.  Adams  was  a  flentleman;  and  ever  since 
been  ooks  of  our  best  mends. 

[NoTK.— My  worthy  landlady  has  asked  wi 
read  through  an  account  of  a  little  afhiir  in  wlii 
was  concerned,  which  she  has  written,  and  to  coi 
or  alter  anything  I  may  think  necessary.  I  hare  ^ 
so  only  in  a  few  oases,  where  prpvineiwiams  resdi 
itneoessary. 

Tho  *  three  bits  of  wood,  fastened  tc^ther  st^ 
ton,'  was,  doubtless,  my  easel;  and  the  screen.  ^' 
which  I  was  supposed  to  be  sheltering  myself, 
the  same  with  the  canvas  stretched  upon  it 

After  deliberation,   I  allow  the  aentenee  wl 
describes  me  as  *  nioe»looking,'  to  remain — t 
th9  only  passage  in  whioh  I  meM*  to  fidvant 
Let  me  nere  add,  that  the  churnshness,  or  *gnu 
ness.*  of  my  manner — ^which  appears  to  have  offer 
my  landlady — ^was  assumed  for  the  express  pi 
of  silaneing  questioners. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  with  the  ex( 
perhaps,  that  my  picture  was  eshiMtid.  and  1 
a  veiy  good  price;  and,  if  J  may  be  allowed  to 
the  moral  of  this  anecdote,  I  should  siig^ — 

*  Never  make  a  mystery  to  your  laaJQady !  * 

R. 
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A  SOUTARY  WALK  AT  PURTH, 

AwiLxatFUrth!  WTiereisit?  Whatialt?  And 

%  did  I  go  tluther  ?  It  is  but  a  commoxjplace-lookhjg 

':^  town,  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  thouBfUid  inhaU* 

.ists,  of  wliom  ft  large  proportion  are  Jewi.    Jews 

IdoQg  to  all  German  towns  in  w)ueh.  trade  is  carried 

OS;  bat  tbis  particolar  town  rather  belongs  to  them. 

I:  liM  four  or  five  synagogues  and  a  Jewish  university. 

Ftrhips,  if  the  liTers  Rednitz  and  Pegnitz  were  spoken 

*i  the  names  of  them  might  be  scornfully  answered, 

» the  Syrian  answered  the  prophet  of  old.    That 

tlere  are,  iD  all  parts  of  the  kno^wn  world,  rivers  of 

^Tuter  renown  and  of  greater  volume  than  those  two, 

lodmit.  Bat  of  those  two,  Fame  has  not  been  c^uite 

^  ^t;  and,  at  their  oonflueuoe,  the  towo  of  FUrth  is 

fitmted.  Their  waters  are  used  by  its  inhabitants, 

I  ray  basy  people,  in  manufactures  of  various  k^ds. 

Xcrembeig  in  only  a  few  miles  distaut.    Now,  that 

fai  oommerdal  city  of  the  middle  ages  l^ad  a  weak- 

[i»>shared,  indeed,  then  by  all  towos  inhabited  by 

QmtiftQs— on  the  matter  of  Jews.     It  hated  and 

«^  them.     Yet    the  peaceful  industry  of   the 

Uinu:e  had  taught  the  Kureinbergers  much,  and 

Uksght  them  much  wealth.    From  hating  and 

vjnithey  went  mi  to  slaying,  robbing,  and  banish- 

h  it  length  a  law  was  made  that  no  Jew  should 

hcg!vrw9id  be  permitted  to  pass  a  nig^t  in  Nurem- 

j^  After  that  FUrth  came  into  existence.     It 

led  and  carried  on  business  successfully  even  with 

lid  enemy  of  the  desoendaats  of  the  tw^ve  tribes; 

I  waa  told  there  that  the  first  railroad  made  ito 

my  ia  that  between  Nuremberg  and  POrth. 

Sr.  much  for  where  FUrth  is,  and  what  it  is.   Why 

I  go  thither?   Not  out  of  any  unchriatian  interest 

fiebrewB,  bot  from  a  propensity— perhaps  it  is  a 

tile  ons— to  linger  near  spots  coniecrated  by  the 

Noiy  of  a  great  man — a  hero.  But  there  are  heroes 

T^  heroes.    There  are  some  to  whom  a  lawful 

i^te  of  love  and  Teneratioii  is  due;  others  to  whem 

t  (rfering  of  the  cbillieet  admiration  would  be  an 

avfnl  tribute.    Gennapy  has  two  of  the  latter 

who  are  much  talked  of  and  much  written 

-— Wallenstein  and  the  great  Frederic  of  Prus- 

Their  memory  can  never  win  eifther  the  respect 

Ke  of  a  true,  honest  Christian  heart,  At  Prague, 

h  all  sight-seers,  I  had  been  led  to  Wallenstein's 

p^ce.  This,  I  said,  I  might  see — ^not  becaose  I  ad- 

tt  the  chaiacter  of  the  great  general  who  lived 
re  in  days  gone  by,  but  because  I.|idmire  Schiller, 
^  cast  a  poetic  chann  around  such  a  character. 
iK3  charm  solely  prevailed  over  me  on  entering  the 
of  the  Coiwll  von  Wialdstein,  the  sixth  col- 
1  descendant  from  the  great  Buka  of  Friedland, 
>U-powerfitl  WalleDSteiB,  who  had  there  kept 
^  state  with  a  retinue  of  six  hundred  persons, 
pe  vere  aheini  ^  pttA  hall,  in  whioh  balls  and  con- 
pita  are  now  giv«ft}  in  it  he  had  feasted  his  guests 
j^tablea^oTosi  ifith  all  the  luxuries  of  the  times. 
^  ^^g  k  omnn^ted  by  a  paiutiug  representing 
"^  ia  a  trfii«|ihal  ear.    Here,  perhaps,  when  the 


feast  was  over,  he  had  talked  at  midnight  with  his 
astrologer,  Seni  Here,  when,  by  the  influenoe  oi  the 
Bmperor's  confessor,  he  li^aa  deprived  id  his  eommand« 
his  angry  oty  may  have  resoundedi^'A  Cftpttchin 
friar,  with  his  rosary,  has  disanned  mel  *  Here,  when 
that  Emperor. needed  his  services  again,  and  wished 
him  to  return  to  the  army,  but  uuder  tha  Grown 
Prince,  he  may  have  made  that  impious  r^y-^'I 
would  not  serve  under  God  the  Father  himself  I '  Yet 
this  man  had  a  chapel  in  his  psJacel  We  were  shown, 
in  the  gallery  of  it,  which  is  entered  fiom  one  of  the 
apartments,  the  chair  used  by  him,  and  the  pieoe  of 
carpet  on  whioh  he  knelt.  At  all  events,  there  was 
no  harm  ia  believing  they  were  his,  as  we  looked 
down  on  the  altar^piaoe  of  his  ohapeL  It  represents 
the  assassination,  in  the  evening  twilight,  at  the  door 
of  a  church,  of  King  Weasel,  the  saint  who  brought 
Ghristtanity  into  Bohemia^  He  was  kneeling  in  prayer 
when  murdered  by  his  brother,  and  in  his  death  agony 
he  ssised  the  iron  ring  of  the  door.  That  ii9g  wan 
preserved,  and-  by  it  miraoalous  oures  were  wioug^ 
Thinking  not  of  the  ancient  saint's  aasaatinatiQn,  but 
of  that  ol  WaUenatein,  I  left  tiM  okapeL  Keealliag 
how  that  dnoded  man,  irho  had  dime  too  much  lor 
his  imperial  master,  fell  by  that  master's  eemmand, 
in  the  dead  ol  night,  on  his  own  oaatle,  without  a' 
sound  being  heard  by  friend  or  partisan,^— Pid  some 
touch  of  pity  for  him  then  move  my  heart?  No, 
For  by  that  tUne  X  had  reached  the  garden,  and  had 
bsen  conducted  into  a  kind  of  grotto^room,  in  which 
is  preserved,  stuffed,  and  standing  up,  the  horse  en 
which  he  rode  at  the  battle  of  Lutsen,  Th«t  ere^tuM 
had  borne  him  safe  in  the  battle  in  which  Gustavun 
Adolphus  felll   J  wofdd  ]oek  at  it  n<»  mow. 

In  Nurembeig  I  went,  of  oourso,  to  see  ite  interost* 
ing  old  Haih-^M/w,  or  TowurhaU,  It  waa  built  five 
centuries  ago,  but  it  hi4  the  addition  of  a  more  wo^ 
darn  front  about  three  hundred  yeara  later*  The  old 
part  has  a  very  fine  hall  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
long,  and  broad  and  high  in  good  proportian.  It  was 
decorated  by  the  man  spoken  of  constantly  in  Nurem- 
berg, Albert  Purer;  and  there  is  to  be  seen  his  triumph 
of  ^e  I^mperor  Mftximili^,  with  five  or  six  purs  of 
horsea  drawing  the  triumphal  oar,  and  a  pf^r  of  the 
Bmperor's  virtues  at  the  heads  of  each  pair  of  horses. 
One  may  qee,  too,  the  old  throne  on  which  all  the 
German  Emperors  sat  in  their  turn  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  burghers  of  Nuremberg;  may  hear  that 
this  dd  hf^  b«s  re-echoed  to  the  voice  of  Charles  tha 
Fifth,  and  may  remain  unmoved.  But  that  will  not 
be  the  ease  when  one  is  told,  <  There  sat  Gustavus 
Adolphus— his  words  resounded  here ! '  Gradous  and 
pious  they  were,  the  historians  of  Nuremberg  teU  us. 

And  now  X  come  to  the  wherefore  of  my  going  by 
the  railw«y--A  half  ^hour's  journey  from  Nuremberg 
to  FUrth,  a  town  of  which  I  saw  very  little— my 
object  beipg  what  is  called  the  Ali^  fifste^  the  old 
fortress  in  its  neighbourhood,  ^ut,  in  fact,  there  Is 
no  fortress  theroi  There  is  a  high  hiUf  with  a  tower 
-~a  modem  stmotnre—on  it  The  eountry  below  the 
hiU-^ow  covered  by  a  plantation  of  firs,  and  inter- 
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■ectad  by  the  Rednxte-^VM  onoe  the  aoene  of  numy 
a  bloody  fight  WallenBtem's  oamp  was  int^nohad 
aroond  and  on  the  hill  of  the  ^2te  FuU;  and  after 
the  Kii^y^  of  Sweden  had  for  more  than  a  month  tried 
to  draw  the  Imperialists  oat  of  their  intrenchments 
to  give  him  battle,  he  detennined  on  storming  that 
hilL  Six  or  eight  times  did  the  fearless  Swedes  re- 
new the  attack  unsucoessf  ally.  At  last,  the  combat 
became  a  frightfal  hand-to-hand  fight,  until  night 
compelled  the  troops  of  Wallenstein  to  retire  within 
tiieir  lines.  The  Swedes  remained  on  the  gronnd. 
It  was  cold,  and  a  heavy  rain  fell;  which  made  the 
roads  in  such  a  state,  that  when  morning  came  the 
King  saw  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  renewing 
the  battle.  The  preceding  bloody  day  had  decided 
nothing.  Both  armies  had  lost  many  tiioasand  men, 
and  both  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  Nuxemberg 
to  renew  the  contest  elsewhere.  Wallenstein  was 
the  last  to  depart;  and,  on  leaving,  he  set  fire  to  his 
place  of  encampment,  and  to  all  the  villages  lying 
aroond  it.  Five  days  after,  Onstavos  Adolphus  re- 
tnmed  to  Fttrth,  without  his  anny— moved  by  some 
curiosity  about  Wallenstein's  abandoned  oamp,  and 
the  battle-ground*  Having  visited  them,  he  went 
back  to  his  troops. 

Since  then,  who  visits  the  scene  of  that  bloody  epi- 
sode in  the  thirty  years'  war?— an  episode,  too,  in 
the  history  of  Nuremberg,  when  her  bui^hers  held 
their  breath  for  fear,  during  those  terrible  weeks  of 
the  Swedish  King's  throwing  up  trenches  around  the 
town,  and  his  subsequent  waiting  for  the  battle  re- 
fused by  Wallenstein.  Who  now  visits  the  ji2te  /V«te, 
walking  from  Fttrth  through  the  fir  wood,  ascending 
the  hill,  and  searching  for.  what  remains  to  mark  it 
as  the  place  where  the  two  greatest  generals  of  their 
time  encountered  each  other?  Perhaps  a  historian 
now  and  then,  to  measure  the  fieM  of  battle  with  his 
ejre;  perhaps  a  young  poet,  with  Schiller's  *  Wallen- 

stein's  Lager '  in  his  hand — ^for  this  was  the  spot  to 
which  that  portion  of  his  great  tragedy  refers.  But, 
historian  or  poet*  neither  would  dure  m  his  musings 
to  imagine  what  had  been  the  thoughts  of  the  fiivt 
great  visitor  to  that  place:  to  ask  whether  then, 
thinking  of  what  his  Swedes  had  done  there,  his 
hopes  were  hiffh  in  his  ^gh  cause;  or  whether  aug^t 
prophetio  in  his  soul  whispered  that,  when  next  he  ^ 
and  WaUenstein  met,  he  should  be  victorious  over 
the  imperial  leader;  but  that  he  should  purchase 
victory  at  the  expense  of  his  life. 

When  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  the  AUe 
Fttte,  being  neither  historian  nor  poet,  but  a  traveller 
who  finds  places  only  intereetinff  m  as  far  as  a  human 
interest  attaches  to  them,  I  looked  if  any  vestigns  re- 
mained to  recall  the  momentous  time  of  which  J  was 
thinking.  There  is  a  large  round  stone  table,  at  whidi 
it  is  said  Wallenstein  sat  to  give  his  orders.  It  is  so 
solid  and  cumbrous  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  having  been  there  for  centuries.  But  something 
that  had  not  been  there  for  centuries  might  have  been 
found,  I  thought,  to  tell  of  Wallenstein*s  noble  foe. 
At  length,  I  discovered  a  little  shabby  denkHein — 
monumental  stone;  but  no  name  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus on  it.  It  merelv  declares  that  a  battle  was 
lou^t  there  between  the  Imperialists  and  the  Swedes 
on  such  a  date.    There  have,  it  is  tru^  been  many 


battles  fought  for  foolish  causes  brtween  aovereigni; 
but  I  think  even  the  f oolishest  had  a  betWr  ud  « 
worse  side,  which  would  be  worth  settiag  before  men 
if  the  battle  were  worth  remembering  in  after  jcm. 
But  the  battle  here  had  been  fought  for  the  higkot 
and  holiest  cause — freedom  to  wonhip  God  acoording 
to  man's  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  Scriptures. 
I  disliked  ^ihat  stone  with  its  few  engraved  words 
more  than  I  disliked  Wallensteln's  BtaJSTed  hone. 
But  more  than  either  did  I  dislike  the  place  in  wbid 
I  was.  No  longer  solitary,  I  was  in  a  coffee  and  beet 
mrden!  To  that  purpose  was  the  hill  of  the  AlU 
FuU  dedicated!     Such  a  dedication  of  such  a  spot! 

At  long  tables,  with  benches  at  each  8ide,^t  nm 
and  women,  students  and  girls,  peasants  and  their 
wives  and  daughters — every  man  aending  ap  his  dood 
of  tobacco  smoke — most  of  the  women  knitting,  some 
drinking  coffee;  while  on  all  sides  the  foaming  glia 
of  Bavarian  beer  was  being  quaffed — and  aU  vent  m 
to  the  sound  of  a  band  of  music.  So  it  is  everyvhA 
in  Germany,  in  anv  picturesque  plaoe,  or  in  any  f 
which  has  been  tne  scene  oi  a  jZreat  historic  eve 
Thus,  few  spots  are  left  for  luent  meditation 
Nature,  or  on  the  strivings  and  shortcomings  of 
in  societies.  Qermans  talk  of  a  noble  Begeuterui 
ideale^-^  fine  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  I 
rather  see  this,  a  fine  entiiufiasm  for  humanity,! 
practically  shown — not  in  disquisitions  over  ' 
pots,  and  in  the  midst  of  tobacco  smoke.  Onti 
Aeir  own  poets  has  a  verse,  which  I  could  not 
recaH,  as  I  sauntered  away  from  the  AHe  Ftdt  \ 
toFUrth.  literaUy  translated  it  is  this:--*  What  htf 
you  on  the  banks  of  Rhine  and  Ister,  that  ^oa  sho^ 
dare  to  compare  yourself  with  the  Atheniani?  YM 
have  magazines,  newspapers^  critiques,  tobacco  i^ 
beer,  and  the  police! '  j 

So,  then,  who  now  visits  with  the  historian,  or 
poet,  or  the  traveller,  that  hill  to  which  the  gi 
Gustavus  Adolphus  came  after  the  battle,  desiroatj 
meditate,  willing  to  learn  aught  that  he  coold  m 
for  the  service  of  his  fellow-men  in  the  science 
war?  Who  come?   Idlers — ^the  carelees,  the  thonj 
less,  the  dull — who,  if  they  once  reflect  that 
native  land  in  former  davs  could  contend  nobly 
great  principle,  think  it  best  to  forget  tiiat  as  «o< 
poasible.  M.  M.  I*j 


DEAD. 

Ova  flrat-boni  and  our  dearwt 

Grew  Blek  sml  pined  awaj, 
And  left  our  home  In  daiknen 

Afl  elte  loar'd  to  endleat  day. 
'TwM  in  the  duk  December, 

In  the  midnight  of  oar  woe. 
We  law  her  life'i  lul  ember 

Growing  dim  and  boraing  low. 

She  died,  M  die  the  Ullet 

On  the  iKNom  of  the  itream; 
And  paat'd,  m  pass  the  shadows 

From  the  ■leqiei'B  earlj  dream. 
Bat  still  her  roioe  is  dagiag 

Through  the  ehambem  of  mj  biafai: 
Bttt  aerer  more  TU  meet  her 

In  thle  heeathiag  world  agaial 


13 


%*  Hie  tic^t  of  translation  reeerred  bf  the  Anlboia.  Oa 
trlhotioni  addxeieed  to  the  Editor  will  rse«iT«  attcng 
bat»  as  a  general  mlek  he  oanaot  undertake  to  letan  n 
considered  unsoltable.  

Edited,  Ptinted,  and  Published  \sf  JAMBS  HEDDXTTO 
18  Bed  lion  Goart.  Fleet-fitnet.  LovDOii,  BLC;  aaitt  I 
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thonght-— do  they  ever  sing  to  the  accompaniment 
of  old  pianos — l^oee  first  danghten  of  the  ancient 
8pinnet--8nch  strains  as  Luther's?  or  the  leto  severe 
version  of  Tallis?  or,  haply,  the  easier  anthem  of 
Cecil,  to  those  words  gathered  from  what  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  caUs  'that  heavenly  discourse  of  the  lost 
child  and  gracious  father'?  I  fear  the  answers  to 
those  questions.  And  then,  what  beautiful  books 
are  theirs !  How  wonderfully  adorned  in  colour  and 
gold!  What,  charming  designs!  What  wonderful 
illustrations!  Qenius  and  art  aro  doing  top  much 
for  them^-they  leave  too  little  for  them  to  imagine. 
The  artist  imagines  for  them.  He  satisfiea  them 
before  they  are  hungry.  The  child's  want  of  expres- 
sing his  thoughts  by  some  means  or  other  m  hU  own 
power,  whether  in  rude  picture,  on  paper  or  slate, 
6r  in  imaginaiy  day  dream — revealed  to  a  wondering 
sister  or  sympathising  schoolfellow — is  now  satisfied 
almost  before  it  is  felt.  The  creative  faculty  rusts 
unused.  The  world  of  mental  fantasy  remains  chaotiq 
and  un^haped.  A  certain  hardness  of  character  forms 
within.  The  stellar  influences  work  not  as  heretofore. 
Jupiter  brings  not  what  is  great,  (»>  Venu0  irbtst  is 
fair.  Our  boys  are  overbroad,  over-taught;  but  under- 
thou^tful,  under -imaginative.  The  fair  spirit  of 
Poesy,  the  sweet  dream-culture  of  the  squI,  is  uu- 
exerciaed.  True,  the  instinctive  veneration  of  chil. 
dren  for  something  out  of  themselves,  the  devotion 
of  their  young  hearts  to  some  object  of  worship, 
cannot  be  annihilated.  But,  unfortunately,  its  mo- 
dem direction  seems  to  lie  towards  the  actual,  divested 
of  every  thread  of  imagination,  every  rag  of  fancy. 
They  &11  down  and  worship  the  cold  idol  of  worldly 
success.  Alas!  too  often  that  unworthy  goddess  holds 
a  lie  in  her  right  hand.  Her  eyes  glitter  on  the  sur- 
face with  Grange  fire.  But,  far  back  in  the  miserable 
hollows,  lurks  an  unbroken  night. 

Kot  of  these,  but  ^f  thdr  younger  brothtts  and 
sisters,  is  my  theme--of  the  little  ones  of  the  house- 
hold, the  tender  buds  of  the  domestic  tree,  the  nun- 
lings  of  the  flock,  the  callow  brood  of  the  warm  nest; 
the  infantile  Lares,  the  small  Penates,*  of  our  Chriatian 
hearths;  the  young  shoots  of  the  family  vine,  whidi 
bear  no  fruit  and  yield  no  shade,  but  twine  so  closely 
round  the  parent  stock  that  Death,  when  he  uproots 
or  tears  them  away,'often  leaves  behind  but  a  broken, 
bleeding  stump.  They  are  the  Tommies  and  Harries, 
the  Liczies  and  Evas,  the  Charlies  and  Willies  of 
li^B.  In  the  dictionary  of  my  heart,  I  keep  more  than 
one  choice  red-leaved  page  for  these  universal  dhninu- 
tives  of  the  polyglot  man.  With  feelings  of  love, 
tenderness,  and  protection,  I  delight  in  them — I 
rejoice  and  tremble.  Who  knows  of  what  after  value 
these  little  blank  biDs  of  humanity  wiU  become.  Will 
heaven  honour  them  at  last?  Whose  endorsement, 
God's  or  that  wicked  one's,  will  lie  across  the  lines  of 
life?  Will  the  discount  demanded  by  Mercy  be  so 
large  as  to  absorb  the  principal,  or  will  the  mighty 
creditor  be  paid  in  full,  and  still  the  balance  be  a 
noble  one  which  lies  to  the  soul's  credit  in  the  Eternal 
exchequers?   Ah!  what  issues 


But  let  us  leave  this  meioantile  motalisiiig.  Verj 
pleasant  is  it  to  watch  a  group  of  litUs  folks  stamlinf 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  or  walking  sedately  alooi 
— haply  just  released  from  school,  or  met  togethe 
fortuitously  on  maternal  embassy.  How  busily  the^ 
talk!  What  a  Liliputian  flow  of  eloquence!  Mlia 
rapid  change -ringing  of  the  baby  bells  of  speech 
What  can  they  have  to  talk  about?  Whst  {acts 
what  information,  what  discoveries  form  the  stapl 
of  that  busy  trade  in  words?  I  suppose  their  cod 
verse,  like  their  elders,  turns  on  the  business  of  the 
lives — ^the  prosaic  elements  of  their  every-day  ex 
perience^  But  what  tonohes  of  imaginatmn^  prodoce 
by  their  childish  ignorance  and  purity,  light  up  ber 
and  therd  the  picture  of  their  discourse!  How  mi 
real,  how  pathetic  in  its  unworldliness,  their  xit\ 
of  the  doings  of  grown-up  peoplel  They  stand  os 
different  platform  to  ours.  Their  world  of  ideal  sa| 
gestion  and  knowledge  revolves  within  our  ^ 
sphere, like  a  faity  bubble.  Heaven  keep  it  fng 
breaking  over  soon!  Never  again  will  such  lusi 
colours,  such  sky-drawn  glories,  such  emanatioilf 
the  dawn,  be  woven  into  the  tiaaaes  of  life.  M^ 
grow  older,  the  splendour  fades — ^the  briUiaot  M 
become  dark — the  stuff  of  which  our  days  are  mil 
turns  hodden  gray.  Our  spirits  are  fortunate  if  tbs 
prevailing  tint  be  neutral  But  no,  my  little  dot) 
I  am  not  going  to  saddw  your  young  hearts  vit 
foreboding  any  such  change  in  your  case.  Bless  yoi 
you  would  not  undexatand  me  it  I  did.  Kature  ht 
self  is  jealous  of  your  rights;  and,  indeed,  yon  la( 
so  wise  sometimes,  that  I  have  often  thought  jv 
know  all  about  it; — at  least,  not  you,  but  the  aa^ 
who  have  taken  your  ph&ce  for  a  time,  and  sent  ti 
little  children  up  to  heaven  the  while,  to  the  gii 
joy  of  that  country.  I 

But,  however,  I  do  not  deny,  in  a  general  wbt,  ^ 
humanity  of  these  little  ones.  They  have  their  frns 
ships  and  dislikes  like  grown-up  people.  Theyi 
passienate,  rsvengefAl,  loving,  partial,  prejudiced,  | 
their  wiser  elders.  As  with  us,  some  one  of  IN 
number  stands  out  clear  and  distinct,  the  cyttW 
of  infant  eyes,  the  leader  and  pattern  of  idm 
experience.  Child  influences  child,  as  man  mao* 
woman  woman;  in  degree  less,  raaybe,  but  in 
the  same.    I  know  it  to  my  oost^     Some  yc 

I  was  in  the  pit  of  B Theatre,  and  ol 

young  and  handsome  man  enter  one  of  the 
boxes.    Calmly  and  languidly^  his  glance 
round  the  house,  rested  for  an  instant  on  mc 
passed  awtfy  cold  and  unremembering.    But 
membrances  were  more  vivid.  Clearly  and 
I  recognised  that  elegant  young  man.    The 
became  a  mist;  vanished  the  rows  of 
shining  lamps,  the  glittering  pendants,  the 
curtain.    Deep  in  the  silent  country,  far  down 
side-road,  appeared  my  old  school-house,  fadii^ 
green  lane, with  garden  andplayground  on  thealt 
side.  I  thought  of  the  time  when  I  entered  that  i 
— a  pure  and  happy  lad.  I  shuddend  at  the 
those  lips  which  had  poured  the  deadliest  a) 
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tion  foto  my  ears;  and  t1i6n,  after  the' lapse  of  many 

pan,  my  spirit  rose  against  that  graceful  gentleman, 

kndHkg  his  opera-glass  so  daintily.     In  the  hatred 

of  my  remembraooes  I  conld  have  cnrsed  him.  But 
)  tbe  tenderness  with  which  we  think  of  our  childhood 
iD'I  its  associations  came  betwixt  the  curse  and  its 
object;  and,  indeed/  softened  the  malediction  itself 
isto  something  between  a  sigh  and  a  prayer. 

Hearen  bless  thee,  my  little  Ted!  and  keep  thee 
frDm  such  contamination !  keep  thee  from  what  is 
Jct  often  the  begizming  of  the  fall  from  sweet  childish 
iDs^cts— becoming  impatient  of  the  love  of  thy 
esters!  Longmayest  thou  find  delight  in  their  channr 
ifig  iittle  letters,  which  breathe  of  the  country  like 
the  scent  from  a  hay-field!  Long,  too,  may  it  be 
Wore  then  and  they  are  condemned  to  the  tread-mill 
(I  conventionality,  feeding  "bn  the  dry  chaff  of  respec- 
tability, And  ashamed  of  saying  the  thing  that  is  in 
ihykut!  But,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  telling  the 
toith.  thou  hast  thy  story;  and  'tis  not  a  bad  one. 
it  Then,  in  the  time  of  pettiooats,  sitting  with  thy 
noma,  Kiss  Vapid  was  announced.  Straightway 
%'M  vert  despatched  with  the  news  into  the  paternal 
Atdy:  isd  this  was  the  result: — 

'M  yon  ten  your  papa  that  Miss  Vapid  was  here?  * 

'T(i,manuna.' 

'biwhatdidhesay?* 

'ffSatabore!' 

Sfethinks  the  reply  was,  if  I  may  use  tlie  term,  a 
Jteifr.  There  was  no  resisting  it.    Compromise  was 

'}f  the  question.    It  was  not  to  be  extenuated  or 

thed  over.   No  hem-ing  or  haw-ing  could  smother 

■P  in  indistinctiou.     It  stood  bolt  upright  in  the 

y  fit  apology.      It   faced  Conventionalism,   and 

or^rl  him.    It  was  sublime,  like  Fate.    Since  then, 

Jit<  Vapid  hath  wandered  away  into  the  Elysian 

i    Haply,  she  is  found  to  be  a  bore  even  there. 

tnie,  if  bitter,  was  thy  infant  speech;  and  true, 
'^h  not  bitter,  be  thy  winged  words  for  €prer — 

\  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  among  my  little  friends 
&o  prodigies;  no  infant  Thames-setters-on-fire;  no 
tal  phenomena  of  three  feet;  no  admirable  Crich- 
in  petticoats.  They  are  all  good  specimens  of 
ish  juveniles — not  averse  to  a  moderate  dose  of 
o],  bat  ready  for  a  whole  pharmacox>eia  of  play. 
i^ire  them  all  the  more  that  they  are  not  above 
bribed  into  knowledge — that  they  like  their 
tebbet— like  their  powders,  sweetened.  I  remember, 
I  my  own  case,  how  long  and  vainly  I  skirmisl^ed 
^  the  advanced  guard  of  a  spelling-book,  before 
**5  reinforced  by  timely  supplies  of  jam-pot  and 

fr-hasin.    After  that,  I  need  not  say  the  victory 
my  own;  and,  like  a  cannibal,  I  feasted  on  the 
p^jJiered    I  b^gan  to  find,  as  that  charming  Mr. 
^cny  prepand  the  dishes,  what  a  splendid  repast 
l&id  befozv  me.  rbecame  a  heUuo  of  his  Ubrorum, 
of  my  IrHle  friends  have  just  attained  then* 
nunthfaL    Kow,  I  don*t  know  who  is  the  prin- 
ptiblisli«r  of  juyemle  books  at  the  present  time, 
^tmsthedcBli  fiurly  with  his  children;  that  he 


has  not  shortened  his  giants  by  an  inch;  that  his 
genfts  are  as  implacable,  his  rocs  soar  as  high,  his 
Sindbads  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  island  of  Ceylon 
as  those  of  my  youth.  Let  the  little  ones  believe  all 
tbey  can.  It's  a  mistake  to  be  poking  your  absurd 
explanations  among  the  glorious  fictions.  Tou  can't 
lay  down  the  railway  of  Fact  in  Fairydom.  That 
country  is  not  to  be  surveyed.  It  lies  somewhere 
over  the  sea, '"under  the  eyes  of  the  morning;  and 
there's  not  such  a  thing  as  a  Gtmter's  chain  or  a  theo- 
dolite in  the  whole  realm.  They  wotdd  be  useless 
there. 

Most  mothers,  I  am  happy  to  say,  acknowledge 
this,  and  will  repudiate  the  silly  conduct  of  one  of 
their  order,  who  shudders  at  Hans  Andersen,  and  has 
bundled  every  Jack  and  Jill  of  a  fairy-book,  prince 
and  princess,  geni  and  giant,  ogre  and  fair  lady,  out 
of  doors.  Bless  your  five  hftrd  wits,  madam !  Do  you 
not  see  that,  witii  the  growth  of  their  faith  and  sym- 
pathy for  something  for  ever  beautiful  and  joyous, 
with  the  instinctive  forming  of  their  judgments  in 
favour  of  truth  and  goodness — and  I  maintain  that 
a  good  fairy  tale  is  a  mighty  convincer  of  children's 
minds  on  the  question  whether  wickedness  or  worthi- 
ness be  the  best  off  in  the  long  run — I  repeat,  madam, 
do  you  not  see  that,  along  with  this  mental  pleasure 
and  conviction,  would  blend  the  image  of  the  gentle 
mother,  at  whose  feet  they  sat  while  reading  the  pre- 
cious book,  into  whose  untired  ears  they  poured  their 
hurrying  exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight?  De- 
pend upon  it,  madam,  you  are  fighting  with  Nature. 
The  feeling  of  wonder  and  faith  will  be  gratified  some- 
how. I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that  good  old  nurse 
of  yours  be  not  attracting  and  securing  much  of  the 
lore  which  you  are  perversely  denying  yourself,  in 
casting  from  you  the  influence  of  those  associations 
which  preserve  and  strengthen  it. 

What  a  very  uncomfortable  world  it  would  be  if 
there  were  many  children  in  it  like  Christian  Henry 
Heinecken,  who  was  bom  at  Lubcck  in  1721,  and 
died,  at  a  prodigious  age  for  what  he  accomplished, 
in  1725.  We  are  infonned  that  he  talked  at  ten 
months,  read  at  twelve,  knew  all  the  principal  facts 
in  the  Bible  at  fourteen,  and,  when  four  years  old, 
might  have  passed  a  bishop's  examination,  so  well 
up  was  he  in  Christian  evidences,  besides  being  a  dab 
hand  at  church  history.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  under- 
stood and  spoke  accurately  the  German,  Latin, 
French,  and  Low  Dutch  languages;  and  was  able, 
moreover,  to  repeat  80  psalms  and  200  hymns! 

This  monstrum  horrejidum^  cut  lumen  ademptum^  in 
his  fifth  year,  of  course  was  too  fast  a  train  not  to  run 
swiftly  into  that  universal  tenninus — ^the  grave.  Like 
a  comet,  he  flashed  among  and  beyond  the  morning 
stars  of  childhood,  and  fell  into  blank  vacancy  long 
before  they  were  even  half-way  between  their  horizon 
and  venitlL  While  men  gazed  and  wondered,  he  waSs 
gone.  Peace  be  to  him!  Tliese  American  aloes  of 
humanity  are  not  to  my  fancy. 
'  But  his  eariy  death  remxnds  me  of  more  than  one 
daricening  of  l^e  child-life  which  I  have  loved.  More 
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than  once  have  I  watched,  soiroTKiilly  enough  God 
knows!  the  shadows  of  impending  dissolution  ft«ep 
into  the  little  face,  as  if  to  make  an  abiding  home 
there.  Night  has  resumed  th^  usurpations  of  the 
breaking  day;  their  world  has  gone  back  into  dark- 
ness; the  orbit  of  their  yo^ng  lives  has  floated  up 
among  the  stars;  another  sim  has  risen  in  a  far  differ- 
ent east;  they  ask  the  meaning  of  things  from  wiser, 
purer  lips  than  ours.  Perhaps,  in  the  first  days 
which  herald  the  coming  change,  the  little  sufferers 
cannot  forbear  a  natural  peevishness,  shown  in  fretful 
words,  and  vague  sad  eludings  at  they  know  not 
what.  They  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  their 
aching  heads  and  strength-deserted  limbs;  they  can- 
not read  the  hieroglyphic  of  sickness;  their  inex- 
perience is  unable  to  interpret  this  new  language,  the 
elements  of  which  are  a  heavy  brow,  a  pillowed 
chair,  and  perpetual  stepping  in -doors.  But  *tis 
mercifully  ordered  that»  aft^  awhile,  the  pettish 
murmurs  cease ;  the  rippling  stieam  flows  on .  in 
silence;  a  calm  and  steadfast  resignation  descends 
upon  them;  their  interest  in  external  affaii^s — the 
sports  of  their  playfellows,  their  school,  their  books 
— flags  and  dies;  the  soul  retreats  into  itself,  and 
but  remotely  visits  the  outer  world  of  consoiouaness. 
Reader!  have  you  never  witnessed,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
sick  child,  that  patient,  mournful  look  which  fol- 
lowed your  every  movement;  but  was,  withal,  so 
uneager,  so  uninquiring  as  to  what  it  all  meant? 
And  while  darker  and  darker  grew  the  shadows 
round  their  waning  lives — while  thinner,  paler,  be- 
came the  little  face  and  hands — have  you  never 
noticed  how  those  eyes  preserved  their  unnatural 
brightness — ^that  fixed  and  lingering  gase?  Uiirebuk- 
ing,  uncomplaining  to  the  last,  they  look  up  to  yours, 
as  if  they  wondered  at  the  tears  you  vainly  seek  to 
hide. 

I  had  a  little  cousin  who  fell  ill,  and,  after  a 
few  months'  suffering,  died  and  went  to  God.  The 
heavenly  calm  which  I  have  spoken  about  descended 
upon  her.  That  holy  dove,  which  erst  oompanied 
with  the  wondrous  Child  jof  Nazareth,  brooded  in 
her  little  chamber,  and  shook  from  his  plumes  un- 
troubled peace  and  blessedness.  During  iJl  the  little 
maid*s  illness,  the  house  was  like  a  fore-court  of  Para- 
dise. Care  and  worldliness  died,  like  a  spent  wave,  at 
the  threshold.  In  the  room  where  the  child  lay  was  as 
the  rustling  of  angel-plumes.  Watching  all  things, 
all  persons,  in  her  chamber,  with  those  calm,  inscrut- 
able eyes,  the  baby-sufferer  seemed  to  be  conscious 
of  the  ethereal  visitants. 

*  How  good  Polly  and  Fanny  are !'  she  would  say. 
'  They  make  no  noise.  Shall  I  ever  play  with  them 
again,  mamma?' 

Her  chief  amusement  was  to  listen  to  her  elder 
sister  reading  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  A  very  real 
narrative  it  became  to  her.  The  wicket-gate,  the 
house  beautiful,  the  castle  of  Giant  Despair,  the  land 
of  Beulah,  the  message,  the  river,  the  Shining  Ones 
beyond,  took  their  place  in  her  imagination  as  wak- 
ing, substantial  reaUties.    Somewhere  they  existed 


in  veritable  fact.  It  was  plsin  from  her  oammente^ 
made  during  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  she 
expected  to  experience  all  for  heraell  She  would 
not  have  understood  what  you  meant  by  aa  allegory. 
The  book  was  her  history,  her  biqgraphy,  to  come. 
In  the  next  world  she  would  be  grown  up,  and  begb 
at  the  beginning  as  Christian  did.  Of  coarse,  we 
never  tried  to  undeceive  her  on  this  point.  Her  fsitii 
was  mistier  than  our  knowledge. 

One  night,  when  the  pitiful  drama  of  her  mffermgi 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  drawing  to  a  dose,  she  I^ 
quested  the  loved  tale  to  be  repeated  once  more. 
With  much  ado  to  get  rid'of  the  stifling  feeling  in  her 
throat,  and  the  blinding  tears  in  her  eyes,  her  auter 
managed  to  comply  with  the  request  At  last  the 
child  motioned  for  the  book  to  be  laid  aside,  andiud, 
'  Mamma,  I  should  like  to  play  a  game  of  dominoes.' 

They  brought  the  box,  and,  raising  her  in  hed, 
placed  the  ivory  counters  in  order.    Nothing  wooU 
do  but  that  her  father  and  mother  must  be  her  op-  | 
ponents.   With  strength  gathered  from  the  might  of 
parental  love,  they  overcame  the  outward  sign  if 
gri^,  and  'commenced  to  play.    Meantime,  as  h 
game  went  on,  it  was  ^strange  but  cheering  to  see  bB« 
careful  the  child  was  to  see  that  it  should  be  cob- 
ducted  with  all  justice  and  impartiality.   '  That's  scfc 
fair,'  she  said,  and  replaced  the  piece,  when  her  &ther 
would  have  given  her  a  alight  advantage.    At  bst 
the  game  was  finished.     She  had  disposed  of  all  her 
markers  first*   She  pushed  them  aside  wearily,  an^ 
lay  back  on  h^  pillow.    Her  mother,  struck  in  the 
heart  with  sudden  f  orebodingB,  bent  over  her:  The 
little  eyes  looked  up  for  an  instant — the  little  lips 
murmured,  *  I  have  won,  mamma,'  and  she  waa  gooe. 

Do  the  angela  play  at  dominoes,  and  read  thit 
famous  story  to  her  now?   I  shouldn't  w(mder. 

AS. 

THE  SEER'S  JPREDICTIOK  {Camiuded), 

BT  SLUDr  XMHA  OUTHRIX. 


Chaftsr  n. 

A  long  silence  ensued.  '  What  think  you  of  this?* 
at  length  said  Duncan  Stewart,  ganng  inquiringly  io 
his  companion's  face. 

'  Tis  passing  strange,'  observed  the  other,  thoo^t- 
^^y>  *  y^  <^^  aU,  it  may  prove  a  mere  piece  of 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  CampbeUa.' 

'Still,  the  old  man's  mysterious  disappearance, 
and  the  warning  flame— how  are  these  facts  to  he 
accounted  for?' 

'They  certainly  seem  inexplicable  at  the  present 
moment;  but  circumstances  may  yet  aziae  which  wiU 
furnish  us  with  a  clue  to  the  mystery.' 

'Woe  betide  the  Campbells,  should  we  discover 
them  to  be  the  perpetratore  of  this  piece  irf  jnggleT'' 
exclaimed  young  Stuart  of  ArdshieL  *  For,  so  trae  aa 
my  name  is  Duncan,  the  Prince  shall  burn  down 
Lochnell  about  their  ears.' 

Not  tarrying  to  make  any  reply  to  tbia  threat  o; 
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tie  pfttt  of  hifl  oooan,  Edward  Stuart  hastened  to 
lejoiii  hiB  men;  the  other  folTowing  close  on  his  foot- 
steps.  While  skirting  the  hose  of  an  eminence  in  the 
Tidnity  of  the  ruined  castle,  they  obeenred  several  of 
the  dan  fotmed  into  a  ciide  a  good  way  apart  from 
tk  others.  Advaneing  towards  them,  Edwiurd  Stuart 
perceived  that  they  surrounded  a  boy  arrayed  in  dark 
zreen  tartan,  who,  standing  in  the  midst,  observed  a 
dogged  sQence,  in  spite  of  the  taunts  levelled  at  him 
by  tl^  fierce  monntaineers. 

*  Whit  mesns  this  ? '  inquired  the  Chief,  of  the  High- 
knder  neinst  hinL 

'Why,  Master  Edward,  we  captured  this  young 
cor  of  s  Campbell  while  plunging  on  his  way  through 
the  heather;  and  the  surly  imp  refuses  to  answer 
oarioquines  respecting  his  business  on  this  side  the 
loch — ' 

'It  was  not  the  questions  of  such  unmannerly  dogs 
» yoQ  I  was  deputed  to  answer,'  inteirupted  the  boy 
B  as  imperious  tone;  and  now  that  I  have  fulfilled 
a;  mittion  [here  he  placed  a  note  in  the  hands  of 
&  Chief],  I  care  not  to  linger  on  your  ground;  but ' 
Wi  speaking,  he  scowled  fiercely  on  the  mocking 
^^ilfflderB,  and  worked  with  the  handle  of  his 
{ij  ^1  'should  any  of  you  chance  to  visit  the  Camp- 
ul  ^finitories,  I  will,  not  forget  the  reception  ac- 
onjed  to  me  among  the  hills  of  Appin.* 
So  laying,  he  darted  swiftly  up  the  mountains, 
f^  loud  shouts  of  derisive  mirth  from  his  hearers. 
Recognising  Edith  Campbeirs  page  in  the  bearer  of 
the  mianve,  Edward  Stuart  impatiently  ordered  a 
^t  to  be  struck,  and  ran  his  eye  hurriedly  over  the 
^ost  illegible  lines.  Having  mastered  its  contents, 
ijoyfnl  glean|  lit  up  his  countenance;  and,  beckoning 
lu8  wondering  cousin  aside,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
made  him  acquainted  with  his  love  for  Edith  Camp- 
liell,  and  his  determination  instantly  to  proceed  to 
I'Ochnell,  to  bid  her  adieu; — ^her  note  conveying  the 
vdcome  tidings  that  Black  Ulick  had  accompanied 
liis  tt&cle  to  Edinburgh,  therefore  they  need  not  fear 
>fiy  interruption. 

Doncan  Stuart  staggered  back  a  few  paces,  so  over- 
whelmed was  he  by  this  unexpected  intelligence. 
Recovering  himself  as  the  other  prepared  to  depart, 
^«  grasped  him  by  the  arm,  exclaiming  *  Art  mad, 
Edward,  thus  to  precipitate  thyself  on  unknown 
^gen,  after  the  terrible  warning' we  have  so  re- 
cently received?  Who  can  tell  what  treacheiy  is 
iotesded  thee  by  these  bkck  CampbellsT  Perdition! 
to  think  thou  shouldst  love  one  belonging  to  that 
^tested  race!  You  shall  not  go,'  he  went  on,  tight- 
^g  his  grasp  on  his  companion's  sleeve;  '  you  have 
&o  right  thus  foolishly  to  risk  the  life  now  solemnly 
Seated  to  the  cause  of  our  lawful  Sovereign.  Be- 
^^  you,  seriously,  of  the  dreadful  consequences 
that  must  ensue,  should  you  faU  by  the  daggers  of  our 
^o^es,  sad  abandon  your  rashly  formed  resolution.* 
'  Never! '  replied  Edward  Stuart,  with  flashing  eyes, 
'though  the  dirks  of  a  dozen  Campbells  menaced  my 
^''^  yet  should  I  struggle  through  their  midst  to 
^^^^^ui  approving  smile  from  the  lips  of  my  Edith!' 


'  Is  your  love  for  her  so  strong?' 
'  Ay,  strong  ai(  death  itself.' 
'  Yet  she  is  a  Campbell! ' 

•  That  is  merely  a  misfortune  of  birtL  The  faults 
of  her  relations  cannot  be  imputed  to  her.' 

•  And  you  disregard  the  Seer's  warning?' 
•Entirely.' 

Duncan  Stuart  smote  his  hand  on  his  forehead. 
'  Lost!  lost! '  he  murmured. 

Touched  by  this  proof  of  loving  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  his  generally  heedless  cousin,  the  young  Chief 
placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  'Ah!  Duncan,'  he 
said,  sorrowfully,  '  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  love, 
else  you  would  recognise  the  impossibility  of  my  fol- 
lowing your  advice.  But  fear  not  for  me;  our  enemies 
are  absent  from  the  Castle,  therefore  I  can  run  np 
risk  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  love.  In  a  few  hours 
I  shall  rejoin  you,  with  a  heart  lightened  of  its  care, 
and  an  arm  doubly  nerved  to  fight  for  our  gallant 
young  Prince.  Do  you,  in  the  meantime,  proceed  with 
your  men  to  my  father. ' 

'  That  will  I  not,'  said  his  friend,  firmly.  '  Since 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  embark  on  this  wild- 
goose  expedition,  I  will  accompany  you.' 

'  Duncan !  this  must  not  be.' 

•Wherefore?' 

•  Because  two  lives  will  needlessly  be  endangered.' 
'  Should  danger  beset  your  path,  it  is  meet  I  share 

it' 
•Duncan!' 
•Edward!' 

•  And  you  will  abide  by  your  resolve?' 

•  Yes;  and  unless  you  agree  to  my  proposal,  I  will 
at  once  have  you  bound,  and  conveyed  to  head-quar- 
ters, nor  shall  you  be  released  till  we  mArch  to  join 
the  Prince.' 

Admiring  his  cousin's  inflexibility,  Edward  Stuart 
at  length  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  accom- 
panying him;  but  expressed  some  degree  of  annoyance 
when  the  other  likewise  insisted  that  four  of  his  men 
should  act  as  their  escort.  But  the  youth  was  not  to 
be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose.  •  In  an  a£Eair  of  this 
kind,'  he  said,  •  one  cannot  exercise  too  much  caution, 
especially  when  dealing  with  crafty  knaves  like  the 
Campbells,  who  are  rather  expert  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons  when  favoured  by  darkness.' 

Here  his  cousin,  waxing  impatient  to  be  gone,  cut 
short  the  thread  of  his  prudential  observations.  The 
men  were  chosen;  the  others  set  out  oh  their  march; 
and  the  youths,  followed  by  the  stalwart  Gaels, 
swiftly  retraced  their  steps  towards  Benderloch. 

The  lake  crossed,  a  smart  walk  of  two  hours'  dura- 
tion brought  them  to  the  gates  of  LochnelL  Agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  his  cousin,  Duncan  Stuart  and 
his  men  stationed  themselves  among  the  trees  shad- 
ing the  avenue;  while  the  young  Chief  hastened  to  the 
terrace,  the  spot  appointed  by  Edith  Campbell  for 
their  meeting.  Wildly  throbbed  his  heart  as  he  beheld 
her  graceful  form  ilitting  among  the  bushes  at  the 
further  end.    She  turned  hastily  on  his  approach. 

•Edward!' 
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*  Dearest  Edith  1 '  and  he  knelt  at  her  feet 

*  And  yoa  arc  firm  in  your  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  Stuarts?'  she  said,  after  young  Stuart  had 
thanked  her  again  and  again  for  thus  affordibg  him  a 
parting  interview. 

*  Yes,  dearest;  to-night  the  Fiery»  Cross  summons 
the  Clan  to  our  standard,  and  the  morning  da^m  sees 
us  march  to  join  the  Prince.' 

A  momentary  shade  of  displeasure  rested  on  the 
maiden's  brow;  this  yielded  to  one  of  sadness,  as  she 
replied  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  *  But  a  few  hours  since  I 
beheld  the  fiery  symbol  of  war  borne  over  mountain 
and  heath,  and  it  grieved  me  to  think  on  the  bloody 
drama  sooil  Jto  be  enacted  in  this  lovely  land.  O 
Edward!  would  to  Heaven  you  had  not  attached  your- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  this  misguided  Pretender ! ' 

*  There  spoke  the  Campbell:'  said  young  Stuart 
hastily.  *  He  ia  no  pretender,  Edith,  but  the  son  of 
our  rightful  Sovereign,  and  heir  to  the  British  throne, 
of  which  he  has  been  deprived  by  these  cold-blooded 
German  usi^rpers;  and  the  welfare  of  my  beloved 
country  demands  that,  on  his  arrival  in  his  noithem 
dominions,  the  sword  of  every  true  Scotchman  should 
fly  from  its  scabbard.' 

*  Say  not  the  welfare,*  replied  Edith.  *  Is  it  by  the 
glare  of  the  Fiery  Cross  in  these  peaceful  valleys — ^the 
slaying  of  her  bravest  sons — the .  anguished  cries  of 
bereaved  movers — the  wail  of  fatherless  children — 
and  the  widow's  tears,  that  the  welfare  of  Scotland 
is  to  be  increased?' 

'  *When  a  monarch  is  about  to  wage  war  with  a 
hostile  i)ower,'  young  Stuart  *  impatiently  observed, 
'  he  suffers  not  1^  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  horrors  of 
the  battle-field,  but  rather  on  the  advantages  likely 
to  arise  from  the  victory  he.  feels  assured  of  obtaining 
over  his  enemies.  In  like  manner,  we  endeavour  to 
forget  the  evils  of  civil  warfare  in  the  unquestionable 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  restoration  of  King 
James  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. ' 

Edith  Campbell  shook  her  head  sorrowfully,  as  she 
made  reply.  '  Edward!  you  have  launched  your  barque 
on  a  stormy  sea;  beware  lest  you  perish  while  buffet- 
ing with  its  billows !  Beflect  for  one  single  moment 
on  the  madness  of  the  undertaking  in  which  you  are 
about  to  engage.  Unaided  by  any  fresh  troops, 
without  which  success  is  next  to  impossible,  Charles 
Edward  has  lauded  at  Borrodale.  Enthuaia^  in  his 
behalf  prevails,  at  present,  among  those  fiery  dis- 
affected chiefs  on  whose  devoted  loyalty  he  reposes 
implicit  confidence;  but  when  disaster  and  defeat 
overtake  them,  when  disappointment  replaces  hope, 
and  expected  reinforcements  fail  to  arrive — when 
murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  are  heard  among  his 
partisans,  and  jealousies  arise  iu  the  camp,  then  re- 
flect on.  the  words  of  one  who  is  but  too  well  assured 
that  ruin  and  despair  await  those  prepared  to  plunge 
headlong  into  the  troubled  sea  of  rebellion.' 

'  Sad,  indeed,  is  the  picture  with  which  your  ima- 
gination  furnishes  you,  my  Edith,'  said  the  youth; 
*  yet  I  share  not  your  forebodings.  We  Jacobites  are 
true  to  our  ancient  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Stuarts. 


That  passionate  loyalty  which  brought  Montrose  to 
the  gallows,  still  bums  purely  bright  in  the  breasts 
of  the  descendants  of  those  heroic  chiefs  whose  ban- 
ners waved'  in  the  van  at  Kilsyth  and  Inverlochy. 
Desirous  of  emulating  those  brilliant  achievements 
whidi  have  rendered  the  names  of  our  ancestors  im- 
perishable, we  are  eager  to  go  forth  to  battle,  feeling 
assured  of  speedy  victory  when  led  on  to  the  fight  by 
a  Prince  who  has  proved  himself  possessed  of  all  the 
noble  attributes  so  requisite  to  endear  a  sovereign 
to  his  people.  Already  he  has  been  joined  by  Earl 
Morar  and  the  gallant  Lochiel;  and  soon  thousands 
will  dedaie  themselves  in.  his  favour,  among  those 
whose  lukewarm  natures  and  calculating  policy  have 
induced  te  swear  all^gianoe  to  the  German  Elector, 
styled  Ui^  Young  Pretender.  Would,  dearest,  yen 
shared  the  enthusiasm  now  glowing  in  my  breast, 
as  I  picture  to  myself  the  speedy  realization  oE  our 
ancient  dreams,  and  hail  the  happy  future  awaiting 
Scotland  when  once  more  governed  by  a  Stuart'.' 

At  sight  of  her  lover's  beaming  eyes,  Edith's  cob- 
tenanoe  fell;  and  she  said,  t(»rowfully,  *  Since  y« 
deteiinination  to  embark  in  this  hazardous  enterpiiae 
is  unshaken  by  any  arguments  of  mine,  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  bid  you  farewell— for  ever ! ' 

So  saying,  with  an  averted  gase,  she  extended  to ' 
him  her  hand,  which  Edward  seised  and  presjed 
ardently  to  his  lips. 

*  My  own  Edith! '  he  murmured,  '  why  give  utu^ 
anoe  to  such  heart-rending  words?,  Why  permit  di- 
versity of  opinion  to  separate  us?  Are  we  not  bound 
to  eac^i  other  by  our  mutual  love?  Then,  wherefore 
should  we  part?  Let  the  sustaining  knowl^lge  of 
our  unchanged  affection  console  us  during  the  short 
period  of  our  separation,  and  once Kay,  inter- 
rupt me  not;  I  know  what  you  would  say;  but  do 
not  dispel  the  blissful  hopes  I  entertain  (^  one  day 
calling  you  mine.  Time  may  heal  the  unfortun&ti! 
breach  at  present  existing  between  our  Claos.  Fur 
your  sweet  sake,  gladly  would  I  extend  the  hand  d 
friendship  to  your  uncle,  were  he  disposed  to  accept 
my  advances.  Even  BUc^  Ulick  should  cease  to  be 
an  object  of  aversion  to  me  were  you  to  require  it!' 

As  young  Stuart  spoke  thus,  the  figure  of  a  man. 
muffled  in  a  lai^ge  cloak,  emerged  from  among  the 
trees  at  the  side  of  the  Castle,  and  gliding,  snake-like, 
along  the  terrace,  concealed  himself  behind  some 
bushes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  .the  lovers.  Vn- 
conscious  of  danger,  the  Chief  continued — 

*  Tell  me,  Edith!  is  your  Hanoverian  relation  as 
pointed  in  his  attentions  as  when  I  darned  it  iociun- 
bent  on  me  to  punish  his  insolence?' 

HiidUng  her  blushing  face  on  his  shoulder,  the 
maiden  avowed  the  constant  annoyance  to  whidi 
she  was  subjected  during  her  cousin'^  now  frequent 
visits  to  the  Castle. 

*T]>e  black -visaged  scoundrel  I'  wrathfuUy  ex- 
claimed Edward  Stuart.  *By  Heaven  1  should  he 
cross  my  path  in  battle,  the  encounter  will  prove  » 
bloody  one! ' 

*  God,  in  His  mercy,  grant  thftt  meeting  m^  never 
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tike  plaoel'  ammmred  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  alann. 
'The hatred  he  bean  you  is  of  that  deadly  nature  so 
mach  to  be  dreaded;  and,  knowing  of  what  wJckedness 
'  his  eril  nature  is  capable,  it  froze  my  heart's  blood 
wiien  I  diacovered  he  was  aware  of  our  secret  meet- 
iDgL  0  £dwardr  had  yon  witnessed  the  terrific 
upreuioa  of  his  face,  while  he  upbraided  me  with  my 

I  titachment  to  3rou,  and  swore  to  revenge  himself  for 
my  ooldneas  and  rejection  of  his  oft-urged  suit! '      *  • 

ij  £dith  Campbell  finished  speaking,  a. slight 
nstliBg  among  the  bushes  betrayed  the  agitation  of 
the  usfieen  listener;  but  the  noise  was  too  insignificant 

j  to  excite  any  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  lovers,  and 
*Jie]r  continued  their  conversation  until  the  waning 
auxm  gave  warning  that  the  parting  hour  had  come. 
rnable  to  speak  the  words  that  would  tear  them 

t  uonder,  the  youthful  pair  silently  paced  the  terrace, 
iitonately  gazing  on  each  other's  faces  and  the  peace- 
fa!  like  which  lay  at  their  feet  bathed  in  silver  light. 
Ssddenly  a  shrill  whistle  broke  in  upon  the  silence 
(^oi^i  Reoogoising  his  cousin's  signal,  the  young 
Chiiii perceived  that  further  delay  was  impossible;  the 

II  ^-bresking  word  Farewell  must  now  be  spoken. 
tikiag  Edith  by  the  hand,  he  pronounced  her  name 
n&1»ne  bo  irreaistibly  tender  that  the  maiden's  for- 
^  deserted  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  Li  that 
<?3^  moment,  the  love  she  bore  her  Edward  swept 

'  ^n?  the  frail  barriers  erected  by  pride  and  family 
frtjudice.  Weeping  unconstrained  !y  on  his  neck,  she 
i^oved  her  undying  attachment,  and  resolution  never 
to  oiany  should  her  stem  uncle  refuse  his  consent  to 
Amnion. 

Transported  with  delight,  the  young  Chief  pressed 
W  to  bis  heart.  This  sweet  assurance  of  her  affection 
n^hbed  their  parting  of  half  its  pain;  and,  as  his  arms 
titled  her  lovely  form,  and  her  sweet  breath  fanned 
bis  cheek,  aU  else  was  forgotten  in  the  momentary 
i&toxication  occasioned  by  the  enrapiuring  avowal 
^  her  loTe.  Entwined  with  the  golden  tresses  which 
iwept  his  shoulder  was  a  simple  white  rose.  At  sight 
of  the  Stuart  badge,  Edward's  eyes  flashed  proudly, 
^  he  murmured  in  the  maiden's  ear,  *■  Shall  my 
Eflith  deem  me  presumptuous,  if  I  ask,  as  a  parting 
pft,  the  flower  that  nestles  amidst  her  clustering 
ir<rks?'  Blushing,  the  maiden  disengaged  the  rose, 
^  fastened  it  at  the  side  of  his  bonnet. 

On  witnessing  this  proof  of  affection,  the  concealed 
ft^-wrver  of  their  interview,  unable  any  longer  to 
»dnie  the  jealous  rage  swelling  in  his  breast,  stole 
••>rth  &om  among  the  bushes,  and  scowling  on  the 
Qtioontcious  lovers,  muttered  savagely  between  his 
Mil,  as  he  grasped  his  dagger  with  convulsive 
clutch,  *  What  hinders  me  from  striking  that  dog  of  a 
Stiirt  dead  at  your  feet,  you  false-hearted  traitress? 
N'joght  save  the  fear  that  my  good  dirk  might  for 
<«cc  pro^e  false,  and  your  upbraidings  would  drive 
^  mad.  But  my  poniard  will  drink  his  life-blood, 
^iiere  his  death-agonies  will  be  visible  to  none  save 
^  owl  and  the  raven.     Ha!  hat  and  you  deemed 

Bl2ck  UBck  safe  in  Edinburgh?   Fooll  ever  to  ima* 

S">e  be  woald  leave  you  unprotected  at  Loohnell, 


while  the  Appin  Stuarts  still  ranged  through  the 
heather.  But  I  must  make  haste  to  cut  off  your 
lover's  retreat.  Ay,  gaae  in  his  doll's  &oe  while  you 
may;  'twill  be  your  last  look  of  him  on  this  side  the 
grave;  and,  should  you  chance  to  meet  him  on  the 
other,  recognition  will  be  rendered  easy  by  the  mark 
your  dreaded  cousin  has  put  upon  his  breast.'  So 
saying,  he  brandished  his  dagger  in  the  air,  and 
crept  stealthily  away  in  the  direction  from  whence 
became.  , 

In  the  meanwhile,  Edith,  while  fixing  the  rose 
in  her  lover's  bonnet,  observed,  with  a  mournful 
smile—'  See  what  strange  actions  love  impels  one  to 
perform!  Who  is  more  hostile  than  myself  to  the 
Stuaits;  yet,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  a  head- 
strong Appin  youth,  whose  affection  for  myself  is 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  him  leaguing 
with  traitors,  behold  me  fastening  the  badge  of  re- 
bellion in  his  ci^I ' 

Blessing  her  for  this  fond  proof  of  devotion,  Edwanl 
Stuart  pressed  on  her  lips  a  parting  kiss  of  mingled 
love  and  agony.  Edith  became  deadly  pale.  *  Stay! 
Stay!'  she  murmured,  as  he  turned  to  deparl  *I 
know  not  where|ore,  but  a  sudden  horror  overwhelms 
me.  I  feel  as  though  this  meeting  were  destined  to 
be  our  last.  Dearest  Edward,  if  you  love  me,  do  not 
go! '  She  dimg  trembling  to  his  arm.  Her  blue  eyes 
sought  his  face.  As  she  spoke  thus,  remembrance 
of  the  Seer's  warning  and  the  spectral  light  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  the  young  Chief.  A  sudden 
faintness  overcame  him.  IJnable  to  meet  her  ques* 
tioning  gase,  he  averted  his  eyes.  They  fell  on  the 
swelling  heights  of  Appin.  In  imagination,  he  heard 
the  wild  strains  of  the  bagpipe,  and  beheld  his  brave 
Highlanders  arming  at  sight  of  tiie  Fiery  Cross.  And 
where  was  he,  destined  to  lead  them  on  to  victory? 
With  this  inspiring  thought,  his  former  heroism  re- 
vived—loyal enthusiasm  once  more  reigned  supreme. 
One  last  pressure  on  the  upturned  forehead  of  the 
beseeching  maiden — a  murmured  'Qod  bless  and 
protect  you,  dearest! '  and  he  was  gone. 

From  the  front  of  the  terrace,  Edith  beheld  him 
rushing  madly  down  the  winding  path  leading  to  the 
avenue.  Her  tearful  gaze  followed  his  waving  tartans 
tin  they  disappeared  in  the  gloom;  then,  leaning  her 
head  on  her  hand,  she  abandoned  herself  to  sorrowful 
reflection.  Suddenly,  the  handkerchief  shading  her 
pensive  countenance  is  rudely  torn  from  her  grasp, 
and  a  white  rose,  dabbled  over  with  blood,  waves 
before  her  startled  vision.  Gazing  upward,  aflrighted, 
her  eyes  encountered  the  basilisk  orbs  of  her  dreaded 
cousin.  One  wild  scream  of  'XJlick!'  broke  from 
her  pallid  lips. 

*Ay,  Ulickf  he  howled  in  derision.  •TJlick! 
whose  poniard  reeks  with  a  rival's  blood! '  Brandish- 
ing the  still  dripping  weax>on  before  her  sight,  he 
burst  forth — *  Little  recked  he  of  the  fate  awaiting 
him  as  he  went  gaily  down  by  the  loch.  He  wist  not 
Black  Ulick  was  dogging  his  footsteps,  with  hate  in 
his  heart  and  the  instrument  of  vengeance  gleaming 
in  his  hand.  Ha!  ha!    One  blow  of  my  dirk  sufficed. 
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A  staggering  step,  a  Uat  look  on  the  heavens,  and 
my  hated  rival  lay  dead  at  my  feet! ' 

A  low  angnished  wail  alone  betrayed  the  maiden's 
horror  on  hearing  this  dreadful  recital;  and  she 
pressed  half  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  to  her  lips 
the  rose  whose  petals  were  crimsoned  with  her  lover's 
gore. 

Exasperated  well  nigh  to  frenzy  at  sight  ot  her 
despair,  the  cowardly  assassin  threw  away  his  poniard, 
and,  clasping  her  in  his  anna,  exultingly  exclaimed, 
'And  now,  freed  for  ever  from  his  favoured  rival, 
Black  Ulick  returns  to  renew  his  unwelcome  suit! 
Steeds  are  in  waiting  to  bear  us  to  my  mountain 
fastness;  ,and  ere  the  setting  of  to-morrow's  sun,  its 
master  shall  claim  thee,'  my  faii*  one!  as  his  bride.' 

Aroused  by  these  appalling  words  to  a  sense  of 
her  situation,  Edith  uttered  a  succession  of  shrieks, 
and  struggled  to  free  herself  from  his  ruffian  grasp. 
Startled  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  her  fierce 
Trmaiwiin  aUowcd  her  to  slip  from  his  encircling  aitns. 
Speedily  recovering,  however,  from  his  temporaiy 
consternation,  he  was  hastening  once  more  to  seize 
upon  her  trembling  form,  when  a  rush  of  eager  feet 
and  the  waving  of  red  tartans  warned  him  of  danger. 
He  turned  to  fly — ^too  late— -the  dirk  of  Duncan  Stuart 
pressed  his  throat!     • 

'Wretch !'  shouted  the  youth; '  what  wouldst  thou 
dot  Thy  hated  name,  uttered  in  the  piteous  tones  of 
a  woman's  voice,  reached  nune  ear;  and,  fortunately, 
I  have  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  thy 'meditated 
violence.  But  where  ia  Edward?'  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, for  the  first  time  observing  the  absence  of 
his  friend. 

A  ferocious  gleam  shot  from  the  eyes  of  Black 
Ulick,  as  Edith  Campbell,  to  whom  young  Stuart 
had  addressed  his  inquiry,  tottered  towards  the 
speaker,  and,  placing  the  reeking  poniard  in  his  hand, 
faltered  forth,  '  Dead — ^murdered  by  my  treacherous 
cousin ! ' 

With  a  shuddering  glance,  fraught  with  horror!  on 
the  scowling  assassin,  Edith,  as*  she  uttered  these 
words,  sank  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her  domestics, 
whom  her  cries  had  brought  forth  from  the  Castle. 
A  cry  of  bitter  rage  burst  from  the  Appin  Highlanders 
on  hearing  this  terrible  announcement.  Swiftly  half- 
a-dozen  weapons  flew  from  their  sheaths,  as^he  furi- 
ous mountaineers  rushed  towards  their  hated  enemy. 
But  the  death-stroke  was  not  to  be  dealt  by  them. 
That  instant  the  dirk  of  Duncan  Stuart  gleamed  in 
the  air.  Like  lightning  it  descended,  and  the  life- 
blood  of  the  caitiff  Campbell  dyed  the  green  sward. 
Spuming  the  quivering  corpse  with  his  feet,  the 
horror-stricken  youth,  pursued  by  his  followers,  sped 
down  the  winding  path  where  his  cousin  had  met 
with  his  untimely  end.  There,  among  the  long  grass, 
lay  the  young  Chief,  weltering  in  his  bk)od.  Over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  the  harrowing  spectacle,  the 
warm-hearted  Duncan  threw  himself  sobbing  on  the 
inanimate  form  of  his  beloved  relative.  The  rude 
clansmen,  scarcely  less  aiSected,  leaned  on  their  clay- 
mores, and  sorrowfully  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 


cuning  the  hand  that  dealt  the  coward  blow.  Con- 
structing a  bier  of  green  boughs,  they  placed  the 
murdered  youth  thereon,  and,  raising  it  on  their 
shoulders,  bore  him,  by  the  li^^t  of  the  crescent 
moon,  to  his  mountain  home. 

Throughout  that  dismal  night,  the  phantom  taper 
flickered  in  Appin's  ruined  castle;  while  the  sad  ca- 
ronach,  borne  on  the  breeze  which  floated  roond  the 
gray  towers  of  LoohneU,  told  that  the  shadow  of  death 
had  fallen  on  the  proud  home  of  the  CampbeUa. 
.  ■  ■■  ■  > 

POPULAR  SONGS  OP  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

NO.X. 

Thx  *  Lay  of  Diannad'  is  probably  one  of  the  old- 
est—and has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  one  of  the 
most  popular— of  the  Qssianio  poema.    It  is  still  re- 
peated in  the  Hiehlands.    Versions  of  it  can  be  got, 
even  at  this  day,  from  men  who  learned  it,  not  out 
of  books,  but  as  it  was  committed  to  their  congenul 
care  by  that  old  traditionary  tutor,  who  is  now  abovi  J 
to  perish,  with  the  last  lingering  renmant  of  Ui 
scholars,  out  of  sheer  decrepitude  and  vast  old  agk 
By  calling  the  ' Lay  of  Diarmad'  an  Ossianic  poem, 
no  more  can  be  meant  than  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Ossianic  era;  for  it  scarcely  possesses  the  character 
of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  hardly  harmonises  with 
the  tone  of  sentiment  which  pervades  them,  or  ^(h 
the  manners  which  their  blind  old  bard  has  psinted. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  the  conduct  of  Finn;  aki, 
in  the  absence  cd  all  the  other  heroes,  so  far  as  appean 
from  the  great  hunting.    Not  one  of  them,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  mentioned  by  name.    Grainn6  lives  in  tradi- 
tion as  the  faithless  wife  of  Fingal— the  Guinevere  of 
ancient  Gaelic  song;  but  she  does  not  appear,  I  think, 
iA any  of  the  finer  heroic  poems.    This  'Lay  of  Diar- 
mad'  is,  however,  as  I  have  said,  extremely  popuW; 
and  the  '  Hunting  of  the  Great  Wild  Boar'  is  one  of 
the  least  likely  of  any  of  the  Pingalian  legends  to  be 
soon  forgotten.   There  are  good  reasons  why  it  shouU 
continue  to  be  remembered.    The  boar's  head  is  the 
crest  of  the  Argyll  branch  of  the  Campbells,  and  oU 
that  great  clan  trace  their  origin  back  to  the  i)ir 
Lancelot  of  the  Feinn6 — ^Diarmad,  the  son  of  O'Doib- 
hne^who  slew  the  wild  boar.    There  is  a  sept  of  the 
Campbells  still  called  MacDiarmad.    This  was  pro- 
bably the  name  of  the  whole  clan  at  one  time,  as  they 
are  still  styled,  both  by  themselves  and  others,  Slioch 
Dhiarmad — ^that  is  the  race  of  Diarma^  Frt>m  a  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Pope,  minister  of  Rea,  in  Caithness, 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alex.  Nicholson,  minister  of  Thnrso, 
IGth  November  1763,  and  published  in  Appendix  No. 
3  to  the  Highland  Society's  Report  on  the  OssiAnic 
poems,  we  learn  that  an  old  man  of  the  name  of 
Campbell,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  sing  the  '  Song  ol  Diannad'  without 
first  taking  off  his  bonnet  in  honour  of  the  ancestral 
shad&   Mr.  Pope's  simplicity,  and  his  manner  of  tell- 
ing a  story  in  his  rather  peculiar  English,  are  both 
so  charming  that  it  would  be  almost  inexcusable  not 
to  give  his  own  words.    It  is  a  pity  he  did'  not  write 
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nffe  letten  about  the  eooentricitiee  of  his  parish- 

knen,  A  ooUeotion  of  them,  if  they  resembled  this 

ou,  vtKdd  have  made  a  very  entertaining  yoltunei 

Ur.  Pope  writes  as  follows: — *  There  is  an  old  fellow 

I  ii  Hub  pariah  who  very  gravely  takes  off  his  bonnet  as 

i2ftoiMhe8uigB*']>iia]iDeannot."  I  was  extremely 

%ad  to  tiy  if  the  ease  was  so,  and,  getting  him  to  my 

koie,  gave  him  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  begged  the  favour 

af]umto8mg**DnanDeannot''  After  some  nioety, 

ktoid  me  that  to  oblige  his  parish  minister  he  wonld 

doso;  bat,  to  my  snrprise,  he  took  off  his  bonnet    I 

eassed  lum  to  8tq>  and  pat  on  his  bonnet.    He  made 

Km  excQses.  However,  as  soon  as  he  began,  he  to(^ 

tiliiibomiet.    I  rose  and  put  it  on.    Hetoc^itoff 

Ipot  it  OD.   At  last  he  was  like  to  swear  most  hor- 

Bbl^  he  would  sing  none  unless  I  allowed  him  to  be 

toeorend.    I  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  so  he  sung 

vitbgreat  spirit.    I  then  asked  him  the  reason.    He 

^  me  it  was  out  of  regard  to  the  memoiy  of  that 

W  laeked  him  if  he  thought  that  the  spirit  of 

iU  hero  was  present?   He  said  not;  but  he  thought 

llvell  became  them  who  descended  from  him  to 

|kogr  iiifl  memory. '   This  shows  the  fast  hold  which 

mytkm  of  a  descent  from  the  Fenian  hero  took  of 

ie^e^armind. 

Meif^h  Diarmad  makes  no  great  figure  in  Mao* 
'&»'»  *  Ossian,'  he  is  a  very  conspicuous  actor  in 
"^proEe  legends  and'other  traditions  of  the  High- 
He  was  the  handsomest  of  the  Feinn§;  an 
leled  lover,   on  account   of   an    irresistible 
ty-epot  on  his  forehead;   and  a  most  accom- 
swordsman.    Oscar  and  Gaul  were  more  like 
udent  heroes,  Achilles  or  Ajax.    Diarmad  has  J. 
ig  of  the  knight  of  romance  about  him — a 
which  he  probably  owed^  in  some  measure, 
pUce  at  the  head  of  the  Campbell  family  tree, 
poem— sometimes  called  Duan  or  Heroic  Song, 
Laoidh  (with  the  dh  silent)  or  Lay,  some- 
Baa  Dhiarmad,  or  the  Death  of  Diannad — ^is 
tbe  collections  of  Gaelic  poems.    That  of  Mac- 
|Qm  has  been  principally  but  not  wholly  followed 

following  translation:— 
'HE  LAY  OP  DIABMAD;  OE,  FINOAL'S  BBVENOE. 
Hearken  a  litHa,  I  «ing  yon  a  loag 

M  the  grMt  and  good  who  are  gone— > 
Of  Gtiimifi,  ftnd  Finn  the  triomphant, 
And  tha  woful  late  of  ICaoDoon. 

Svwt  i§  Olen-SbM,  and  the  nOley  beilda  It, 

With  the  Tddb  of  elk  and  deer; 
^^  plceeant  iti  rtraam  Unged  so  often. 

With  blood  from  the  Fenian  fpear. 

Ptiitrt  of  hllb  la  Ben-Goolbaln, 

Wbere  the  fawn  and  the  doe  wont  to  be; 
A«l  the  honndi  bar  loodljr  together, 

Wh«i  ttuf  dtire  the  wild  deer  (^er  the  lea. 

'0  Diannad!  lay  own  oner  Mid  Oninn^ 

'  Uk  the  dogs  drire  the  ehaee  o'er  the  lea; 
Cos&e  not  thoa  near  the  proud  eon  of  Comal, 

Vho  la  wiotti  with  mjr  hero  for  me ' 

'In  ipUe  of  hit  aagBr/ aald  Dlarraad: 

la  ipite  of  hia  wrath  and  pride, 
I  win  CO  to  tha  ehaM  now  aa  fearlesa 

^•vcrlln>db7thriide; 
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With  the  bay  of  the  ^ogs  and  the  ehoat  of  the  heroea 

In  the  calm  of  the  morning  air. 
They  roused  the  great  boar  from  his  slnmber. 

And  watch'd  every  pass  fh)m  his  lair. 

Up  he  rose  In  his  wrath  when  he  heard  them. 
And  rash'd  roimd  the  glen  where  he  stay'd; 

He  tnrn'd  east»  he  tiim*d  west,  ere  he  darted 
Foaming  with  rage  from  the  shade. 

From  the  shade  of  the  roehrdown  he  rattled 

Fast  the  hounds  and  huntsmen  sheer; 
His  hage  bristles  pointed  like  Javelins, 

And  his  tasks  like  the  point  of  a  spear. 

nien  sUpp'd  th«y  the  dogs,  and  they  drove  him 

Down  Lodram's  mossy  side; 
Long  strove  they  to  tear  him,  but  could  not 

While  the  hunters  cheerily  cried. 

'  Son  of  Dooh,  dost  thou  wish  to  win  honour  t' 

Bald  Finn  in  his  wrath  and  pride; 
'Slay  thikt  boar  by  thyself,  thou  gay  victor. 

Which  the  heroes  so  long  has  defied.' 

Diarmad's  tongh  spear  was  soon  chew'd  into  splinters. 

Like  reeds  on  Lego  that  grow; 
But  the  boar  fell  beneath  his  hard  sword-blade, 

'^flbtorious  o'er  many  a  foe. 

Then  Finn  he  lay  down  on  the  green  sward, 

A^d  moodily  tum'd  from  the  sight; 
He  grieved  that  the  son  of  O'Doon  had  eeoaped 

Without^wound.from  the  furious  fight. 

'O  Diannad,  measure  the  boar,'  he  said, 
'  With  thy  bare  feet,  for  great  is  hU  siae.' 

Be  measured  the  boar  with  the  bristles* 
Sixteen  good  feet  where  lie  lies. 

'O  Diarmad!  measure  him  back  again; 

He  is  not  so  much,'  Finn  cries. 
He  measures  him  back,  and  a  poisonous  bristle 

Pierces  his  foot  as  he  triea. , 

'O  Flngali '  said  Diarmad, '  vouchsafe  me 

One  draught  from  thy  llfe^vlng  shell. 
For  my  strength  and  my  vigour  forsake  me:«^ 

With  one  draught*  O  my  kingi  make  me  welt.' 

'Shall  I  bring  thee  a  draught,  thou  fair  herol 
From  the  lake,  with  my  life-giving  shell. 

When  the  111  in  one  hour  thou  hast  done  me 
Outweighs  all  the  good  thou  canst  tellT' 

'£astward  and  westward  Tve  served  thee. 

And  ne'er  did  thee  Ul,  till  the  day 
When  Qrainn6,  with  love-witching  magio^ 

Drew  me  her  captive  away. 

'  Bemember  the  smithy  of  Luno, 

How  I  in  that  fray  holp'd  thee  weU, 
When  that  ihrord  was  first  woa  thou  now  wearest.' 

'  Thou  Shalt  yet  get  no  drink  from  my  shell.' 

'  Bemember  the  conflict  with  Draidgal, 
And  the  strokes  on  thy  shield  that  fell;— 

*Twas  I  who  then  succoux'd  and  saved  thee.' 
*  Thou  Shalt  yet  get  no  drink  from  my  shell.* 

'  Then,  thon'st  forgotten  the  battle  of  Conhail, 
And  the  fate  which  that  day  had  asslgn'd. 

With  the  army  of  Oairbar  before  thee. 
Had  not  I  and  the  Felnn  been  behind. 

'Alas!  that  I  saw  thee.  Ben-Goolbaial 

Alas!  that  I  faced  thee  to-day, 
With  the  strength  of  my  youth  streaming  from  me, 

With  my  life-blood  ebbing  awayl 

'  Hill  of  my  love,  O  Ben-Ooolbainf 
When  the  deer  and  the  roe  wont  to  be; 

Farewelll  thou  wilt  never  come  to  me, 
Kor  eTer  shall  my  steps  ztaoh  to  thee. 
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'  FtfeweU  now  to  conrUhip  for  everl 

O  king,  what  a  sorrowful  Bight 
For  t)ie  maidi  of  the  Feinn  thus  to  tee  mel 

Sad  would  their  dreamt  be  thit  ni(ht*' 

'  Alast  that/  tald  Finn, '  for  a  womaUt 

Tve  tlain  my  own  liitei't  ton— 
For  an  ill  woman  tlain  him  I    Too  noble 

To  be  slain  for  the  holiest  one. 

'  Yesterday,  green  wert  thou,  Goolbainl 

To-day  art  thou  bloody  and  red. 
Hill  of  our  sorrows,  Ben>GoolbainI 

Beneath  thy  gray  stones  is  his  bed. 

'  Beneath  thy  gray  stones,  0  Ben-Goolbaint 

The  brown-haii^d  chief  is  laid; 
nifl  blue  eyes  are' sleeping  for  ever 

Under  thy  green  grassy  shade. 

*  Sad  stood  the  heroes  beside  thee, 

O  youth  of  the  noble  race! 
And  dim  grew  the  eyes  of  each  maiden 
When  the  mould  went  over  thy  face. 

*  And  now,  like  the  tree,  I  stand  lonely— 

Withered,  and  watted,  and  sear; 
With  the  rude  howling  tempest  to  tear  me, 
li^liere  the  shade  of  no  green  bough'is  near.' 

In  the  Highlands,  although  the  people  are  suf- 
ficiently 8UX)erstitious,  and  tell  many  tales,  with 
witches,  ghosts,  fairies,  and  water-kelpies,  and  many 
kinds  of  supernatuial  beings  in  them,  they  never  in- 
troduce such  creatures  into  their  poetry;  and  hardly 
even  allude,  through  that  channel,  to  any  of  the  wild 
and  strange  beliefs  so  prq^alent  among  them.  I  don't 
know  whether  this  proceeds  from  a  fear  of  offending 
the  supernatural  beings — with  regard  to  whose  exist- 
ence there  is  indeed  very  little  scepticism — or  whether 
it  proceeds  from  a  notion  of  their  unfitness  for  the 
purposes  of  poetry.  But  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated. 
Th^  ballad  which  is  now  given  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  regarded  as,  in  its  present  form,  a  popular  High- 
land song.  The  story  on  which  it  is  founded  is  cer- 
tainly popular  enough  in  one  district  of  the  Highlands 
at  any  rate;  and  the  ballad  itself  also  belongs  to  the 
same  district.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the  legend 
is  known  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  the  poem  is  notb  However,  I  give  it  here 
as  essentially  Highland  notwithstanding,  since  the 
rock  from  which  it  was  hewn  is  Highland,  and  the 
hewer  Highland  too.  The  stoiy  I  have  often  heard. 
Once,  especially,  I  recollect  hearing  it,  on  a  stormy 
spring  day,  in  a  little  barn,  where  three  men  were 
working  not  far  from  a  roadside,  and  within  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  place  where  the  incident 
was  said  to  have  happened.  After  a  few  remarks,  in 
a  rustic  Highland  fashion,  on  the  things  of  heaven 
and  earth  that  are  undreamed  of  by  philosophy,  tliis 
tale,  in  corroboration  of  something  or  other  that  oc- 
curred in  the  conrse  of  conversation,  was  told  in  a 
grave  and  earnest  manner  by  one  of  the  workers, 
and  listened  to  most  respectfully  by  the  others.  The 
narrator  used,  in  his  fine  old  Celtic  dialect,  almost 
the  equivalent  of  the  following  words: — *  There  was 
a  shipwreck  once  down  there,  at  Crauch.  In  the 
night  it  waa^  and  there  was  wind,  and  there  was 
storm  and  water;  and  they  did  not  oease.  So  the 
ship  was  breaking.    Then  the  matf  and  two  sailors 


put  off  in  a  little  boat  They  were  rocked  up  i&d 
down  on  the  water;  but  they  readied  the  shore  tt 
last.  The  mate  and  one  sailcxr  went  in  seardi  of  boose 
or  person;  the  other  sailor  was  left  by  Imnself  with 
the  boat.  The  mate  and  his  companion  were  not  loDg 
gone  when  the  night  grew  something  quieter.  Thai 
rose  the  other  sailor,  and  he  walked  back  iiod  for' 
wards  near  his  boat.  But  the  old  woman  of  the 
streamlet  saw  him,  and  she  came  to  the  shore.  He 
gave  an  eye  behind,  and  he  saw  something  black  upos 
the  beach.  He  jumped  into  his  boat^  In  the  shape 
of  a  pig,  it  drew  near  and  near  him,  yet  it  cooldnot 
reach  the  boat;  and  so  it  went  away.  But  eoos  it 
came  back  again; — this  time  like  a  wolf.  Now  it  got 
closer  to  the  boat,  but  yet  it  could  not  get  into  it;  so 
it,  too,  was  gone.  Once  more,  though,  it  returned;- 
like  an  old  .woman  this  time.  She  came  along  tha 
shore;  she  tried  to  scramble  over  the  gunwale;  ib« 
tried  to  reach  the  sailor;  her  nails  were  ahnostai 
him,  when  he  said,  *'0  Lord!  preserve  mel"  WiU 
a  shriek,  the  old  woman  Jeaped  past  him  in  iie* 
ment,  like  a  big  ball  of  fire,  and  she  sunk,  tck 
dreadful  roaring,  far  out  in  the  middle  of  the  &' 
I  tell  this  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me.  The  poem  di£ia| 
little  from  it  in  its  incidents,  though  I  think  it  sim 
at  giving  something  of  a  moral  tone  to  the  legeoil 
by  bringing  it  as  near  as  possible — in  the  mM>  o 
solitude,  uncertainty,  and  danger — to  a  remoiseht 
reflection,  through  means  of  a  troubled  dream,  oi  \ 
thoughtless  and  perhi^  evil  life. 

THE  HAUNTED  WATER  OF  DUGBAUBA 

Heavy  and  slov  oomo  the  wavei  of  the  night, 

With  a  threatening  lurch  and  a  reel. 
Ere  they  break  with  a  shock  on  the  Apnj-9fitiiefA  rod 

Like  blows  on  a  warrior's  steeL 
And  a  dreaxy  moan  from  the  mountain  conies  dcvc 

When  the  roar  of  the  surges  is  laid; 
Then  a  rash  whirls  around,  and  a't«rxihle'sound 

By  the  wind  and  the  water  is  made; 
And^  hark  I  how  they  breathe,  like  a  thing  that  hss  life 

Oh,  list  what  the  wild  waves  say  t 
'  Why  alone,  all  alone,  is  this  mariner  thrown, 

like  a  waif,  by  the  tempest  away}' 

He  sits  in  the  stern  of  his  boat,  and  he  hears 

The  wan  waves  that  beat,  and  the  wild  winds  thstM 
And  the  tempest  that  scatters  the  spray  like  lean, 

Where.it  treads  with  its  merciless  feet. 
He  sits  and  he  groans,  as  the  keel  grates  the  beach 

With  a  harsh  and  a  rasping  sound; 
And  he  tries  to  sleep  till  the  morning  ste^ 

In  its  light  the  stranger  ground. 
He  tries  to  sleep,  but  soon  starts  and  awakes: 

For  a  sound  is  in  the  air. 
That  is  not  the  sound  ct  the  wind  or  the  wave. 

And  it  raises  his  fell  of  hair. 

It  is  not  the  tread  of  a  man  that  he  hean. 

Nor  the  sound  of  a  human  tongue; 
He  folds  his  anns  on  his  breast,  and  peers 

The  dim-dark  shore  along. 
Now  on  the  left,  and  now  on  the  rl^t. 

And  now  it  comes  bcfdre; 
Sweet  Blercy!  there's  some  vague  dark  thing 

Upon  the  stormy  shore. 
Oh,  horror!  tbersTs  a  dull,  deep  sound. 

Like  breath  from  a  tightened  throat^ 
Now  on  the  land,  and  now  on  the  sea 

And  now  on  the  rocking  boat. 
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And  tbcfi^f  A  form*  a  doodad  fonn, 

Ifi  ftahiood  of  mUfy  Ughi, 
That  djuiker  makts  the  Umpest  wild, 

More  terrible  the  night. 
It  letti  OB  tike  gnnwale  and  looks  la  hit  Uite, 

Aad  it  gkne  to  llwee  nnd  fell; 
While  it  hraUhee  tbiougb  iU  thKMt^with  th>tdlM>n»l  iiot% 

Tvizt  a  xroaa  and  aa  angry  yell— 
A  note  of  pain  and  agony;  a  note  to  hear  with  dread; 

A  wntthfnl  note— a  stmgsUng  cry, 
Bf  fetr  and  flereeneit  fedl 

Then  at  him  It  eagerly  reached  at  lait, 
,     And  it  growrd  like  a  beast  o'er  it's  pf«y— 
Till  he  startwl  back  with  a  shnddexing  haste, 

And  the  rision  pass'd  away. 
Tenfold  more  wild  the  ni|(ht  became. 

Tenfold  more  black  the  sky, 
With  fiercer  leap  the  billows  sweep. 

And  the  winds  bnatho  a  sonrowing  sigh. 

TU  not  the  moaning  element, 

Tto  not  the  wild,  wild  wind. 
lU  not  tho  blade,  Uaek  trouble,  pent 

Iq  the  sky,  which  moves  his  mind 
Til  the  Tislon'd  form  that  comes  once  more 

To  press,  liko  a  weight,  on  his  soul; 
Til  the  darkening  again  on  the  lonely  shore 

Of  yon  dim  and  dismal  dole; 
Tb  the  teosa  that  he's  not  alooe-^lone 

With  the  waste  and  the  howling  storm; 
Ti  the  sense  of  the  ill  that  rises  still. 

With  its  dark  and  vapoury  form; 
Alt's  the  wind  that  eries,  thars  the  bfflow  that  roan; 

ftit  'tis  neither  that  groans  so  near. 
7u  the  shadowy  form  of  the  night  and  the  storm 

Come  to  torture  his  listening  ear. 
And  downward  it  glides,  as  black  in  the  night 

As  the  deep  thnnder-oloud  in  the  day; 
And  it  ttanda  by  his  boat,  wttk  tu  gibbering  note, 

While  he  stiiTes  in  hla  fear  to  pmy. 
Then  he  crouches  down  in  the  ebon  gloom. 

For  his  sins  hare  choked  his  prayer; 
And  above  H  hangs  like  a  sorrowfnl  doom, 

like  a  polaoaions  mist  in  the  air; 
Forward  and  downward  and  forward  it  beads. 

And  it  casts  its  embrace  around. 
And  shuts  him  out  from  the  tempest  about. 

Till  its  roar  seems  a  distant  sound  f 

Aw^,  aw«y,  his  soul  is  drawn. 

And  the  darkness  is  now  more  dread. 
Though  the  storm  seems  as  hush'd  as  the  sheltcr'd  lawn 

Where  the  hare  and  the  fawn  are  fed. 

Avay,  away,  till  he  fdnts,  he'falnta. 

And  breathes  one  stifled  sigh. 
As  he  calls  on  Ood  to  save  his.ionl 

In  its  paiting  agonyl 

Then  high  and  fast  away  it  pass'd, 

A  ad  lurid  light  it  grew; 
Oh  deep  was  the  glow  on  the  wave  tliat  it  cast. 

And  red  was  its  fiery  hue, 
At  it  sunk  with  a  roar  far  away  ttom  the  shore, 

With  a  roar  and  a  wailing  cry  I 
It  sonk,  and  he  saw  it  again  no  more. 

In  the  plaee  where  his  comrades  lie  I 

The  Kene  of  this  baUad  I  remember  distiiiotly,  ftiid 
^>^  to  bo  quite  familiikr  with  as  a  boy.  At  that  time, 
^  seemed  to  me  to  poesen  a  sort  of  peculiar  awful- 
'^  especially  in  the  dusk  of  eveDing,  or  in  the  vague 
foaming  and  deep  stiilness  of  a  sommer  night  Then 
i^t  a  sound  disturbed  the  aar;  not  a  motion  wte  seen 
'r  idi  along^  the  earth.    A  beautiful  Highland  loch 


slept  on  the  smooth  stones  of  the  sea-beach,  like  an 
enchanted  princess  waiting  for  the  salute  that  was  to 
restore  her  to  oonseioosness  and  life;  and,  dim  as  the 
fsr  off  douds,  and  silent  as  their  own  shadows,  the 
dariL  brown  hills  looked  over  fields  and  crofts  and 
gloomy  moors  down  to  the  little  pebbly  hollow  through 
which,  almost  without  a  murmur,  crept  a  tiny  brook- 
let— the  supposed  hiding-place  of  the  malignant 
genius  that  took  the  form  of  an  old  woman.  There 
was  a  fascination  about  the  place.  I  used  to  feel  a 
thrill  run  through  me  as  I  drew  near  it  in  the  dark- 
ness; nor  am  I  much  surprised  at  the  Highland 
peasant  who  told  me  how  die  was  disturbed  and  pro* 
foundly  affected  there  one  summer  midnight,  by  what 
he  supposed  to  Ije  the  wild  cries  of  mournful  and 
despairing  spirits.  In  the  impreasiTe  silence  he  had 
heard  the  soft  wailings  of  the  sea-birds  on  the  rocks 
dose  by  him;  and»  in  the  ezdted  state  of  his  imagina- 
tion at  the  moment,  he  had  made  the  very  natural 
miatake,  for  him  at  least,  which  I  have  mentioned. 

THOltAS  PATtlSOK. 


LOVE  VERSUS  FAME. 

To  look  at  the  portly,  ponderous  person  of  Mr. 
Julian  Featherldgh,  and  to  hear  the  mercantile  slang 
and  'Change  technicalities  with  which  that  gentleman 
interlards  his  conversation,  one  would  laugh  at  the 
bare  idea  of  his  having  onoe  been  a  votary  of  the 
Muses,  and  a  regular  contributor  to  the  *  poetry 
column*'  of  the  Blatherford  Weekly  Chromek.  Yet, 
such  was  the  case;  and  to  account  for  this  wonderfoT 
metamorphosis,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

But  the  reader  must  imagine  a  far  different  person- 
age  at  that  romantic  period  of  Mr.  F'eatherieigh's  lifeu 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  thereabouts,  he  was  a 
alight,  dim,  and  withal  dignified-looking  character; 
whose  gdden  hair  fell  in  dustering  curls  upon  his 
well-formed  shonlders;  and  whose  delicate  blue  eyes 
were  screened  from  the  impudent  glare  of  day  by  a 
pair  of  rose-coloured  spectacles. 

He  had  honoured  with  sonnets,  odes,  and  all  the 
stanzas,  each  hoary  hill,  verdant  vale,  fountain  and 
waterfall,  river  and  rivnlet,  pariah  church  and  ruined 
abbey,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Blatheiford;  all 
of  which  were  duly  printed  in  the  Weekly  Ckroniele; 
and  was^  in  his  turn,  honoured  and  respected  by  all 
the  great  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  invited  to 
all  the  dinners,  balls,  and  soirees,  both  publio  and 
private,  within  ten  miles  of  the  said  town.  He  was 
the  envy  of  all  the  young  men,  because  he  was  the 
favourite  of  all  the  young  ladies,  who  did — ^but  in 
vain — ^their  utmost  to  captivate  hiuL  All,  did  we 
say?  No;  there  was  one  exception,  and  a  very  pretty 
exc^ition  too,  who  did  not  seem  to  care  about  him 
in  the  least;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  this  same 
young  lady  was  the  only  one  that  Mr.  Julian  Feather- 
leigh  wished  to  be  noticed  by.  And,-  what  was  more 
provoking  still  to  that  gentleman,  was  the  discovery 
he  made  of  a  dangerous  rival,  in  the  shape  of  Idr. 
Bonham  Browi^  the  merdiani,  whose  person  and 
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state  of  aflbin  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  of 
Blatherford,  nnexoeptionAble. 

One  fine  morning  in  June,  it  mddenly  oconrred  to 
Mr.  Julian  Featherleigh  that  he  had  better  devote 
hiB  time  for  the  present  to  more  serious  thought  than 
is  requisite  tothe 'poet's  frenzy.'  *  I  must  be  up  and 
doing,*  thought  he,  *  or  I  shall  lose  her.  While  I  am 
draaming  about  it,  that  Mr.  Dunham  Browne  may 
step  in  before  me  and  carry  off  the  prise!  Can  I 
suffer  that?  No!  I  shall  go  as  soon  as  possible- 
even  to-)horrow — and  try  to  win  her  to  myself  !* 

He  spent  all  that  day  in  composing  his  appeal  to 
<the  lovely  Miss  Wilhehnina  Wilton,'  and  practised 
all  the  attitudes  before  his  largest  looking-glass. 
Finally,  he  went  to  bed,  feverish  from  anxiety,  and 
the  numerous  drams  he  had  taken  to  keep  him  '  in 
spirits.'  After  passing  a  restless  night— during  which 
h^  dreamed  having  met  Mr.  Dunham  Browne  and  the 
fair  Wilhelmina  returning  from  their  wedding— he  rose 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  having  made  an  elaborate 
toilette,  and  rehearsed  his  performance  over  again,  he, 
without  so  mush  as  a  thought  of  breakfast,  proceeded, 
'  with  wandering  steps  and  slow,'  towards  the  house 
wherein  resided  the  object  of  his  affection. 

Having  anived  at  his  destination,  he  gave  a  very 
timorous  knock  at  the  door,  and  told  the  servant 
who  answered  it  to  cany  his  respects  to  Miss  Wilton, 
with  the  solicitation  for  an  interview.  The  servant 
came  back,  and  requested  Mr.  Featherleigh  to  f oUow 
her  to  the  lady's  parlour.  He  did  so;  but  his  brain 
was  so  completely  in  a  whirl,  that  when  he  came 
back  to  his  senses  again  he  found  himself,  in  an  awk- 
ward manner,  confronting  Miss  Wilton,  whose  presence 
had  dawned  upon  him  through  those  tinted  specs  of 
his  like  a  beatific  vision. 

After  the  preliminary  greetings  and  cotnmon  civili- 
ties were  exchanged,  and  the  usual  flow  of  small  talk 
had  subsided,  there  was  a  momentous  pause.  Mr. 
Julian  Featherleigh  felt  his  heart  bounding  violently 
within  him  (and  yet  he  had  the  temerity  to  think  he 
had  lost  it),  while  his  pulse  beat  seventy-five  to  the 
minute.  But,  summoning  all  his  resolution,  he  ad- 
dressed himscdf  to  his  task,  and  to  the  young  lady 
before  him,  in  the  following  strain: — 

*  Adorable  Miss  Wilton!'  began  he,  with  an  inter- 
jectional  flourish  of  his  new  spotless  cambric  hand- 
kerchief across  his  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time 
dropping  upon  one  knee, — '  I  can  bear  the  burden  of 
my  woes  no  longer.  Know  then,  fair  one!  that  my 
heart  has  been  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  ever  since 
I  knew  you;  and  to  your  fair  self  have  I  tracked  the 
wanderer.  But  as  the  runaway  will  never  more 
return  to  me,  now  that  it  has  found  so  cosy  a  nest, 
I  have  come  to  beg  yours  as  a  compensation  for  the 
damage  done  to.  me.  It  is  true,  I  do  not  deserve  so 
fair  a  bargain;  but  I  wiU  endeavour,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  balance  the  scale,  by  proffering  on  my  knees 
my  life-long  services  and  devotion.  I  come  before 
thee  thy  true  knight;  and  lay  myself — ^my  happiness 
— my  all,  at  thy  feet  for  thy  disposal!' 

The  *  adorable  Miss  Wilton*  was  not  a  little  taken 


aback  at  this  sudden  outburst  of  feeling;  but,  being 
remarkable  alike  for  her  prudence  and  preeenoe  of 
mind,  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and  began  coolly 
to  consider  the  case.  To  Mr.  Featherleigh  and  hii 
connexions  she  had  no  objection;  indeed,  she  ntW 
liked  the  idea  of  triumphing  over  her  compeers,  who 
were  so  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavoun  to  enaoan 
the  fascinating  young  poet  But,  then,  Mr.  Feather- 
leigh had  nothing  in  view,  save  the  advancement  of 
his  own  fame;  and  mere  fame  would  never  bring 
'  grist  to  the  milL'  No;  if  Mr.  Featherleigh  would 
row  her  in  his  boat  down  the  stream  of  life,  he  most 
give  up  his  lofty  aspirations,  and  settle  down  into  % 
matter  of  fact  oommerciai  man,  like  Mr.  Dunham 
Browne. 

Said  she,  *  I  do  consent;  but  only  on  condition,  that 
— ^that  you  give  up  writing  poetry.' 

'  O  Miss  Wilton  I  you  surely  do  not  mean  what  yn 
say?  Why,  oh  why,  do  you  submit  me  to  this  crtul 
condition?' 

•True  knights  do  their  ladies'  bidding  wiW 
asking  questions,'  responded  the  lady,  quietly;'! 
will  give  you  till  to-monow  to  consider  my  requei.' 
.  The  gentleman  took  his  leave,  in  a  state  of  miii 
difficult  to  describe.  As  soon  as  he*  had  reached  hii 
lodgings,  he  locked  hunaelf  up,  and  gave  vent  to  hii 
agony  in  tears,  sighs,  and  groans.  All  the  rest  of  that 
day  there  was  a  stem  battie  within  him  hetweto 
Fame  and  Love.  The  former  conjured  up  before  hi^ 
mind'il  eye  all  the  honours  and  future  glory  he  m 
hoped  for;  all  hopes  of  which  he  had  to  relinqaiah  i 
he  succumbed  to  the  latter.  But  the  gentle  thoo^ 
invincible,  tender  but  all-powerful  Love  argued  thij 
all  future  tame,  honour,  and  glory  would  be  Donghj 
to  him  if  disappointment  embittered  his  life.  It  «i| 
Love  verms  Fame — or  rather  the  desire  of  it— av 
there  was  an  obstinate  battle  between  them  boti 
But  Love  gained  the  victory;  and  the  next  day  as 
Julian  Featherleigh  oertainly  a  sadder,  but  as  os 
tainly  a  wiser  man;  and,  in  a  month's  time, 
readers  of  the  Blatherford  Weekly  ChronicU  saw 
Julian  Featherleigh's  name  printed  therein  for 
last  timC)  and  coupled  with  that  of  Wilhelmina 
ton,  in  the  list  of  *  Marriages.' 

Featherleigh  has  now  settled  down  into  a  qui^ 
hard-working  man,  a  good  husband,  and  a  kiod  iim^ 
He  has  almost  f oi^tten  that  twenty  years  ago  \ 
poured  out  his  spirit  in  hanuonious  numbers;  and 
when  reminded  of  those  days  gone  by,  thinks  j 
necessary  to  apologise  for  the  weakness,  by  lajiQ 
the  blame  on  uiose  who  encouraged  him  in  it,  an 
giving  as  a  further  excuse  the  folly  of  youth.  M 
although  he  gave  up  writing,  he  by  no  means  ceas^ 
reading  poetry;  and  Mr.  Featherleigh  is  at  thi 
moment  possessed  of  a  magnificent  collectiea  of  al 
the  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Tennyson  inclusitc 
And  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  if  you  asked  Mr.  Featha 
leigh,  he  would  declare  that  he  is  happier  by  far  li 
lub  present  state  of  life  than  if  he  had  been  posMaaaj 
of  ail  those  '  casties  in  the  air'  which  he  had  waste 
his  time  in  buildiiig  twentv  years  ago,  but  which,  a 
doubt,  would  have  all  dissolved,  like  empty  da^ 
dreams  as  they  were— as  hosts  of  like  enthuaiastt 
aspirants  have,  alas  1  found  out  to  their  cost 
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pEsnCT  truth  to  Nature  is  one  of  Wordsworth's 
lughest  chancteristics.   While  Crabbe  is  cataloguing 
I  tbe  icencs  of  eveiy-day  life  with  stem  correctness 
I  lod  faithfulness,  omitting  no  deformity,  reliering 
tliem  with  no  artistic  colouring;  while  Rogers  is  syl- 
labling the  'Flessnres  of  Memory'  in  lucid,  polished, 
aod  smipiUoiiijy  nice  diction,  in  pictures  of  mellow 
ksiie  ud  daasic  beauty;  while  Coleridge  is  ezpound- 
iDgthe  hannony  of  the  aoul  with  the  material  world, 
Uid  writing  )}rilliuit  hymns  and  passionate  odes,  and 
poems  of  Icfty  imagination  and  subtle  thought;  while 
8(»ilhey  is  weaying  his  eztravagsnt  Hindoo  supersti- 
bos,  which  are  displeasing  from  their  strangeness, 
ad  creatiog  wild  fictions  which  have  no  centre  in, 
ff  relation  to,  human  passions,  affections,  and  emo- 
tb&g;  while  Moore,  with  his  ssriel  fancy,  is  delighting 
u  with  m  oziental  romance  of  piled-up  goigeousness 
ad  dazding  magnificence,  rich  in  Eastern  images  and 
otBiinentB,  and  scenes  of  fascinating  loveliness,  won- 
,  isfal  in  trathfulness  of  description;  while  Campbell 
I  ugiDg  in  the  cause  of  Freedom,  in  verses  of  dra- 
^  &n  and  passionate  energy,  and  delineating 
IttMcenes  in  sweet  pathetic  woxds,  and  proclaiming 
Ini  the  calmest,  most  correct  poet,  and  finest 
Kiddhu  day;  while  Scott  is  reproducing  the  ages 
d(^nky  and  the  institutions  of  feudalism  in  power- 
^daBcriptiims,  in  fascinating  nanatives,  in  graphic 
^i^tians,  in  pictures  of  Homeric  energy  and  vivid- 
IK;  while  Byron  is  diving  into  the  d^ths  of  the 
Hoi,  and  discussing  the  profoundest  questions  with 
l^c  Boom,  hopeless  scepticism,  and  in  Mephis- 
rl^hilean  manner;  while  Shdley  is  revelling  in  mystic 
jHaibgn,  and  crying  out  in  defiance,  in  despair,  in 
^■ptore,  in  sgony; — ^while  all  these  are  going  on  their 
%i  Wordsworth  is  fulfilling  a  mission  to  which  not 
"■e  of  them  is  called,  and  developing  a  philosophy 
aliigh  and  true  as  Coleridge's  oneness  of  the  internal 
fi  ezknutl  world — a  philosophy  which  deals  with 
M  elevites  the  commonest  actions  and  occurrences 
■ffiir  life,  and  which  discerns  the  Divine  Spirit  in  all 
pB^  Crabbeisas  literal  and  actual  as  Wordsworth, 
iBt  he  is  more  repulsive.    Some  of  his  scenes  harrow 
^  the  aool  from  their  sadness;  whereas  Wordsworth's 
l^tj  to  nature,  though  accurate   and  stem  as 
^hbe's,  is  genendly  allied  to  pathos  and  tenderness. ' 
^ot  Shelley,  with  his  fine  ethereal  warblings  and  his 
M  spiritual  nature,  is  more  sensitive  than  he;  not 
I"  ilflOQ,  with  his  feminine  softness  and  tender  comr 
l^on  and  gentle  sympathies,   is  moro  pathetic 
Wordsworth  exhibits  these  qualities  in  treating  the 
loAbkst  subject    He  sees  the  hidden  beauty  which 
^Bderlies  the  world,  and  it  is  his  highest  praise  that 
*  has  iniopreted   whatsoever   is   beautiful   and 
m^tfol  in  our  ordinary  life.      Through  every 
i^^*^  of  society,  extending  from  the  heart  of  each 
^^  to  tibe  other,  uniting  the  whole  human  race 
^'^^i  an  tifmpaihiea  deep  as  the  infinite  souL   It 
^Seei  Wocdswurth  that  he  finds  these  sympathies 
a  everyday  mstio  life^  wanning  our  hearts,  making 


holier  our  relations  to  our  fellows,  outdrawing  our 
genialities,  elevating  the  obscure,  extracting  pathos 
from  our  rough  manliness,  and  showing  how  deep 
and  universal  and  eternal  is  the  truth  under  our  old 
regular  experience. 

I  havelselected  '  Lucy,'  as  a  poem  representing  the 
general  spirit  and  homely  philosophy  of  his  mix^or 
effusions.  It  consists  of  only  twelve  lines;  but  it  is 
the  sound  of  nature,  and  touches  the  deepest  emo- 
tions of  the  soul.  It  is  grand  in  its  simplicity,  and 
as  sweet  and  affectionate  as  Longfellow.  It  is  quiet 
and  serene  as  the  cahnness  of  Longfellow;  as  musical 
as  his  deep  melody.  Ito  philosophy  is  beautiful — ^the 
peacefulness  and  purity  of  rustic  life  and  solitude, 
and  the  priceless  virtues  of  a  simple  unsophisticated 
maiden.  Hogg  has  written  a  fairy  tale,  full  of  inex- 
pressible sweetness  and  wild  lyrical  fancy;  embodying 
his  conception  of  a  perfectly  pure  maid,  who  sees 
visions  of  unearthly  splendour.  ^  Her  spirituality  is 
intense;  but  she  has  no  human  interest,  and  is  as  far 
removed  from  relation  to  human  life  as  Shakspere's 
ArieL  Wordsworth's  'Lucy,'  on  the  other  hand — 
though  of  unearthly  sweetness,  and  dwelling  solitary 
as  a  single  star — is  one  of  ourselves.  She  is  one  of 
those  gentle,  artless,  guileless,  sensitive  creatures  who 
awaken  our  affections,  who  are  the  happiness  of  our 
life,  who  are  above  all  hypocrisy,  and  who  inspire 
our  better  nature.  SBe  is  beautiful  and  innocent  as 
childhood;  unlike  Kilmeny,  who  is 

'  Too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  dally  food/ 

Alexander  Smith  has  penned  some  lines  of  tender 
beauty,  embalming  his  strange  fancies  of  a  child 
whom  he  saw  one  morning  in  a  garden.  The  girl 
haunted  his  imagination  day  after  day — filling  it 
with  unearthly  visions  and  beings  of  enchanting, 
transcendent  beauty.  He  could  not  escape  her;  she 
was  ever  present  as  a  sainted  image;  and  he  has  sung 
some  sweet  stanzas  about  her,  who  was  'bdautiful 
as  heaven.'  But  they  lack  the  melting  pathos,  the 
touching  allusions,  the  expressiveness,  the  gentle  and 
deep  humanity  of  'Lucy.'  Gerald  Massey  has  a 
beautiful  poem-^*Babe  Christobel' — who  came  and 
went  like  a  swift  messenger  from  heaven;  whose  love- 
liness was  a  luxury  to  the  soul;  but  she  returned  back 
to  the  vast  eternity  ere  she  fiowered  into  girlhood. 
But  Wordsworth V '  Lucy*  is  superior  to  all  these.  In 
its  quiet,  sad  music,  in  its  briefly  pathetic  biography, 
in  its  still,  mild  melancholy,  in  its  condensed  sorrow, 
in  the  depth  of  its  desolateness,  surpassed  nowhere, 
and  equalled  only  in  Coleridge's  '  Mariner:' 

*  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone~ 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  seal' 

The  first  stanza  opens  in  a  calm,  serene  atmosphere 
—  a  peacefulness  as  of  Nature's  shadiest,  quietest 
nooks: — 

*  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways. 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dore^ 
A  maid  whom  thoe  were  none  to  praise. 
And  very  few  to  loTe.* 

That  verse  embodies  the  very  stillness,  innocence, 
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and  mtense  soGlusion  of  the  pure  and  gentle  being 
who  is  oncorrapted  by  our  busy  life;  whose  home  is 
some  green  landscape  of  nature.  Ah!  what  deep, 
unfathomable  calmness!  what  sweet  mildness  and 
hoUness!  what  beautiful  expressive  quietness !  what 
deep  and  ^solemn  stillness  in  and  around  that  dwel- 
ling! She  is  one  qf  nature's  gentlest  children— lovely 
in  nature's  own  dress  and  manners,  and  free  from 
the  artificialism  of  art  and  the  conventionalities  of 
society.  She  is  not  known  in  the  world;  but  the 
silent  rills,  with  flowers  blossoming  on  their  banks^- 
the  sweet  warbling  birds — ^the  vdvet-draperied  fields 
— ^the  far-off  shining  stars — ^and  the  silent  hills,  all 
know  her  as  a  constant  wooer,  and  interpret  to  her 

'All  the  maoy  sounds  of  natare.' 

The  second  stanza  is  beautifully  spiritual — the 
union  of  the  real  with  the  ideal: — 

'  A  riolet  by  the  mossy  stone, 
BaU-hidden  from  the  eye; 
Fair  M  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky.' 

There  is  the  very  spirit  of  her  modesty,  purity,  and 
loveliness.     Ko  two  images  could  more  adec^uately 
depict  her  hidden  y^t  holy  life — ^her  retiring,  unas<> 
suming  nature — the  solitude  of  her  position. 
The  last  stanza  runs  thus: — 

'  She  lived  unknown,  and  tew  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be: 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh 
The  difference  to  mel' 

Notliing  could  be  more  true.  It  is  the  poet's  render- 
ing of  the  common  expression  at  the  loss  of  a  friend 
— *  I  shall  never  be  the  same  again.'  Nothing  could 
be  more  touching.  It  is  the  very  soul  of  pathos.  Its 
suggestions  are  poignant;  its  loneliness  is  afflictive 
and  dreary;  its  grief  is  keen,  for  she  is  gone  for 

evermore 

'  To  the  kingdom  of  Pomeaah! 
To  the  land  of  the  Bereafterl' 

She  is  now  identified  with  the  never-returning  past; 
and  the  ever-present  now  is  dire  and  heavy  with 
sorrow,  and  the  poet  sings  moumfolly,— 

*  It  Is  not  now  as  It  hath  been  of  yore. 
Turn  whereso'er  I  may, 
^  night  or  day, 
The  tilings  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  mo  bo  more.' 

Yet  he,  too,  has  some  consolation,  for 

'  Time  but  holds 
His  moiety  la  trust,  till  Joy  shall  lead 
To  the  blest  world  where  parting  is  unknown.' 

S.  F.  Williams. 


NOTES  OF  THE  BAMBLES  OF  AN  AMATEUR 

NATURALIST. 

« 

1-OXWICH  BAY,  GOWER,  SOUTH  WALES. 

On  Shrove  Friday,  18—,  three  of  us  started  from 
Swansea  for  a  day's  natoialiaing  in  Gower.  The 
same  three  have  never  met  together  since.  One  is  at 
present — ^if  he  has  not  joined  the  Federal  anny  lately 
-"-engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  natural  history 


of  the  basin  ol  the  Ohio;  the  other  is— ^  know  not 

where. 

'When  abaU  we  three  meek  HliinV 

The  memory  of  that  day,  I  have  no  donbt,  is  inth 

us  all  yet.    The  results  of  that  day's  work  are  in  my 

note-book;  and  in  my  coUecttons  there  are  spei^nens, 

with  three  names  appended — ever  bringing  before  me, 

with  fresh  appreciation,  that  day's  pleasure. 

Header!  you  may  have  experienced  great  delight 

in  your  rambles,  amid  as  beautiful  scenes  as  those  yrt 

visited  on  that  oooasion  in  South  Wales;  bnt,  if  y<n 

are  not  a  student  of  Nature,  a  new  field  |of  enjoymest 

has  yet  to  be  opened  up  to  you-— for,  still  anknova 

to  you.  Nature  has  in  her  bosom  a  world  of  interest 

you  dream  not  of.     Naturalists  are  proverbially  (I 

say  it  with  pride)  genial-hearted.     Nature,  it  wofoM 

seem,  endows  their  souls  with  something  of  her  cm 

kindliness.    I  was  a  b^inner  then;  and  it  was  vitl 

mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and  love  that  I  cherabed 

the  society  of  W ,  one  of  the  three.  Hiough,  poir 

fellow!  he  had  clinging  to  him  a  disease  which,  fa 

three  months  of  the  year,  drove  him  to  the  veifitf 

madness,  when   well   and  in  the   field,  his  foti 

humour  knew  no  bounds.    He  kept  up  a  ranoiB| 

voUey  of  puns,  anecdotes,  and  snatches  of  Hoo^ 

Dibdin,  Ac.  in  the  intervals  of  our  graver  work  cf 

observation.     Work  in  earnest  he  did  when  at  it 

but,  after  six  hours'  hard  hammering  at  monntaii 

limestone,  or  thirty  miles  over  hill  and  dale  in  leart^ 

of  plants,  no  one  eould  sing  a  song  or  tell  a  story 

than  he,  over  his  one  pint  of  hitter>^ 

'And  blow  their  eyes. 
If  ever  thejr-trlea, 
To  fob  a  poor  dog  of  his  beer/ 

was  a  favourite  refrain  of  his,  after  a  particularly 
draught. 

It  would  not  be  well,  perhaps,  for  people  to  d: 
too  much  beer;  but  one  and  all  should  get  in  l 
with  Nature.  Why  is  natural  history  so  systematic 
neglected,  as  a  means  of  developing  the  faculties 
man's  soul? 

The  scenery  in  South  Wales  very  much  resem' 
that  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Ayrshire,  in  ScoU 
— ^varied  by  interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  well-woodi 
but  not  by  any  means  striking.  It  was  our  intentki 
to  visit  first  Gower  Castle,  an  old  ruin,  on  whie 
grows  the  veiy  rare  and  interesting  I>raha  aksmde^ 
plant  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  Britain,  or, 
far  as  I  am  aware,  even  on  the  Continent  The 
trict  is  somewhat  inaooessible,  and  so  it  has  esca] 
extermination — the  usual  fate  of  rarities  wben  sn' 
jected  to  the  ruthless  hands  of  ooUeetors.  We  fo 
it,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  in  considerable  qnanti 

Many  interesting  questions  start  up  in  T^rd  to 
singular  distribution  of  such  plants  as  this.  ^Vhy  ai 
they  found  only  in  one  place?  How  have  they  b( 
succeeded  in  distributing  themselves  like  others?  Ai 
they  in  the  last  stages  of  their  life-histoiy  in  th 
world?  Having  died  out  of  every  other  locality,  tf 
they  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  Darwin's  hypo 
thesis,  of  natural  selection  by  the  phenomena  of  stmg 
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!  j^g  for  existence?  What  ia  their  story  we  know  not; 
Tet  I  cannot  htip  fancying,  that  if  the  secrets  of  the 
'  conditions  of  life  are  to  be  made  known  to  man,  it 
,  inll  be  in  connection  with  such  exceptional  examples 
I'  b  Nature.    Here  the  orthodox  theory  of  Specific 
I'entres  fiula,  for  they  lie  beyond  its  pale.   When  we 
M  plants  in  Teira  del  Fuego,  which  flourish  like- 
vise  in  the  European  Alps,  we  doubt  altogether  the 
Tslidity  of  anch  an  interpretation. 

To  say,  again,  that  they  are  ofispring  of  particular 
circomstances,  is  equally  hypotheticaL  For  what  are 
the  special  conditioilfi  which  have  enabled  them  to 
struggle  on  and  maintain  their  position,  or,  indeed, 
bregiTen  them  birth?  We  can  detect  nothing  singular 
in  their  own  constitution.  In  fact,  they  are  pariahs  to 
erezy  theory,  and  stand  forth  in  their  singularity  as 
if  in  modEeiy  of  all  man's  searching  to  discover  the 
^  secret  of  the  springs  of  life  in  Nature. 

Hanng  secured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Draba 
KaiU4  to  supply  our  own  herbariums,  and  also  to 
pddeD  the  hearts  of  our  botanical  friends  at  a  dis- 
tiaee,  we  set  out  for  Oxwich  Bay. 
Ibe  country  around  it  is  very  dreary  and  uninvit- 
^  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  richnosB  of  its 
W  At  the  western  end  of  the  bay,  there  is  a 
likmteT  marsh,  which  supplied  us  with  the  beauti- 
^Cmvulus  derUictUcUus.  This  shell,  in  common 
vis^xane  others,  is  peculiar  to  brackish  or  estuary 
*£&  The  region  which  partakes  partly  of  the  con- 
^m  of  the  sea  and  the  river,  has  thus  a  fauna  of 
Si  <}'fTL 

Hie  Scotch  naturalist  finds  himself  in  a  strange 
fftgioQ  of  marine  life  in  the  bays  of  thQ  Bristol 
'CboneL  There  are  many  forms  found  also  in  Scot- 
ih&d,  JO  doubt;  but  there  are  more  to  which  he  is  an 
'€)tire  stranger.  I  will  have  occasion  to  point  that 
fn  ia  various  sections  in  sabsequent  papers.  In  re- 
fiT'I  tothe  shells,  he  finds,  in  species  common  to  both 
fMiotriei,  greater  vividness  in  colouring,  a  greater 
^ictf<sty  of  some  species,  and  a  greater  plenty  of 
•lUre  in  the  south.  The  dog  whelk  (Purpureus 
i^uM)  is  always  beautifully  banded  there.  The 
pacira  mbiruncaiua,  Solen  siHqua^  common  ia  Scot- 
w,  are  acaroe  and  small. 

At  the  risk  of  alarming  those  readers  who  may 

iliTe  waded  this  length  with  zne,  I  will  give  a  list  of 

KiUie  of  the  more  interesting  shells  we  got  in  Oxwich 

.^y.  They  were — Mactra  stiUtorum,  NcUica  monili- 

1^1  Cyprea  Kvropea,  Solen  tnargiruUM,  TeUina  soli- 

^la,  kmds,  uidfabula,  FiaaureUareticulaia,  JSaadcava 

l^r-'^,  artieaj  ChUonfMcicularie,  Thracia  distorta^ 

I   The  subject  of  colour  in  animal  and  vegetable  life 

I  '^  a  Texed  one.   Accidental  circumstances  of  the  sea- 

^tom  often  disturb  the  regular  law.    Every  one  is 

^^oulixr,  too,  with  the  different  colours  of  the  bog- 

^^^aja  and  dean  streani  trouts.    We  found  here  a 

»iut«  yariety  of  Maetra  8tuMQrum-—th.e  usual  colour 

^porpUik 

l^erh^  a  more  beautiful  little  creature  does  not 
wqtteat  cm  ahores  tiian  the  cowry  {Cyprta  JSuropea. ) 
^  I  saw  H  ior  the  first  time  alive,  gliding  over 


the  floating  'sea-weed,  enshrouded  in  its  beautiful 
mantle,  and  trailing  after  it  as  we  would  at  first 
suppose,  but  really  moving  upon  a  golden  train, 
which  is  therefore  called  the  foot.     We  looked  at 

the  beautiful  creature,  and  W suddenly  recol^ 

lected  that  passage  in  Teimyson's  *  Maud,* — 

'  Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 

Of  hii  house,  in  a  rainbow  frill? 
Did  he  push,  when  he  was  uncurl'd* 

A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Through  this  dim  water  world?' 

The  Saadcava^  as  its  name  implies  {wacum  a  rook, 
and  cavue  hollow),  burrows  in  the  hard  stone  of  the 
beach.  To  get  at  this  creature,  the  stone  has  to  be 
broken.  How  does  it  succeed,  frail  creature!  to  make 
for  itself  a  house  there?  Probably  in  the  same  way 
in  which  every  difficult  thing  is  done-^by  keeping 
continually  at  it.  The  shell  is  often  very  shapeless, 
evidenjbly  from  the  difficulties  of  its  life.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  manual  labour  are  not  so  fair  and 
delioately-shaped  as  their  neighbours  who  live  in 
ease.  This  little  creature  has  a  hard  life  of  it.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  it  is  yet  in  ignorance  of  Darwin's 
theory. 

The  NoHca  monil^fera — very  like  a  garden  snail  in 
shape — is  an  unmitigated  savage,  and  practises  whole- 
.  sale  slaughter  on  the  cockle  and  other  bivalves.  When 
he  meets  with  one  of  these,  he  buries  himself  with  it 
in  the  sand.  In  a  leisurely  way,  he  proceeds  to  drill 
a  hole  through  one  of  the  umboiies  with  his  saw-like, 
tongue;  and  then,  in  a  truly  scientific  maimer,  sucks 
out  the  animal.  The  most  careless  observer  of  the 
empty  shells  cast  up  by  the  tide  must  have  noticed 
great  numbers  of  them  with  small  perforations.  As 
the  cowries  used  by  the  Africans  for  money' are 
drilled  by  them,  so  it  was  imagined  by  some  very 
gullible  individuals,  at  one  time,  that  the  perforated 
shells  of  the  Pleistpcene  beds  indicated  the  presence 
of  man  during  that  period! 

'  What  are  these,  old  fellow  I'  I  exclaimed,  *  in  the 
small  tubes  sticking  out  from  the  level  of  the  sand?' 

*SerpuUe,  But,  look  here,  whe^  the  sea  covers 
theml' 

I  shall  not  forget  how  the  appearance  of  the  fairy- 
like animals  impressed  me.  They  bekmg  to  the  An^ 
nMUif  or  worm  class.  Some  of  them  make  their  tubes 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  not  of  sand.  A  tyro  might 
mistake,  on  this  account,  a  serpula  for  a  shell.  I  ex- 
tract the  following  description  from  Eymer  Jones's 
•  History  of  Animals': — 

'If,  while  the  contained  animals  are  alive,  they 
be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  sea-water,  few  spectacles  are 
more  pleasing  than  that  which  they  exhibit.  The 
mouth  of  the  tube  is  thus  seen  first  to  open  by  the 
raising  of  an  exquisitely  constructed  door,  and  then 
the  creature  cautiously  protrudes  the  anterior  part 
of  his  body,  spreading  out  at  the  same  time  two  gor- 
geous fanlike  expansions  of  a  rich  scarlet  or  purple 
colour,  which  float  elogantly  on  the  snrrounding 
water,  and  serve  as  bronchial  or  breathing  ox^gans.' 

We  had,  however,  to  give  up  the  delight  of  seeing 
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wonder  upon  wonder  of  the  shores  Back  again  to 
work.   The  holiday  ia  over. 

On  our  wa^  home,  we  were  cheered  along  by  aongs 
from  the  *  luostriouB,'  as  we  dubbed  him.  Like  a 
genuine  Scotchman,  he  forgot  not  the  son^  of  hia 
native  home,  &nd  hung  up  not  his  harp  in  nlenoe  in 
the  land  of  the  stranffer.  He  gave  us  '  Jennv's  Baw- 
bee,' *  Jock  o*  Hazeldean,'  'Tarn  Glen,'  and  others, 
with  great  gusto,  and  much  to  our  satisfaction. 

It  was  market-day  in  Swansea  when  we  returned, 
and  we  met  many  of  the  Welsh  homeward  bound,-  in 
picturesque  groups  —  the  women  with  lonjg  peaked 
beaver  hats,  extravagant  modifications  of  dross  hats. 
Curiously  enough,  uiey  are  the  descendants  of  a 
Flemish  colony  m  Gower,  who  came  there  under  the 
auspices  of  Henry  I.  They  seldom  intermarry  with 
ihe  Welsh,  preseiying  in  a  ereat  measure  their  pecu- 
liarities of  speech,  dress,  ana  manners.  Many  of  these 
met  us  also— the  women  with  red  cloaks  and  gipsy- 
like  straw  bonnets.  They  seem  as  uncouth  and  miser- 
able looking  as  the  peasant  Welsh. 

Manchester.  W.  H. 


WAYSIDE  THOUGHTS.— No.  IIL 

BY  THE  LA.TB  JAMES  MACFARLAN. 


How  often  in  life  do  we  shrink  from  imiginary  tenori 
which  a  little  thought  would  dispeL  The  gigantic  speotrs 
of  the  Brocken  is,  alter  all,  only  a  man's  shadow. 

LovDOV  is  the  Shakspere  of  dties.  In  the  streets  of 
that  vast  metropolis,  as  in  the  pages  of  the  great  dra- 
matist,, will  he  found  every  conceivable,  every  poMiUe 
variety  of  human  life.  .     , 

Whebetsb  a  man  oazries  his  devotional  feelings,  there 
will  a  saored  temple  spring  up  around  him.  His  heart 
will  then  become  an  altar  from  which  will  rise  up  to 
heaven  the  inoense  of  pure  and  holy  thought. 

SHAKaPEBS  and  Cervantes  died  on  the  same  day.  It  is 
a  bold  fancy;  but  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  how  those 
men,  unknown  to  each  other  in  the  flesh,  might  shake 
spiritual  hands  and  wing  their  flight  together. 

JoHK  F06TBB.— The  happiest  circumstance  that  ever 
befell  Foster  was  meeting,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
with  a  partner  who  could  understand  and  appreciate  him. 
The  sympathy  and  oompanionahip  he  had  so  long  yearned 
after  oame  at  last,  and  that  in  the  most  agreeaUe  of  all 
forms— a  noble  woman's  admiration.  To  her  were  ad- 
dreased,  in  the  form  of  letters,  those  four  splendid  essays 
;nrhich  are  the  pillars  of  hia  reputation.  His  Ufe  henoe- 
forth,  till  his  death,  was  more  that  of  a  man  of  letters. 
HIb  writings  were  well  received,  but  never  exactly  popu- 
lar, in  the  wild,  horn-blowing  sense  of  the  term.  His 
works  never  became  the  '  rage.'  He  did  not  throw  his 
readers  into  a  fever,  but  kept  them  in  a  state  of  pure  and 
thoughtful  enjoyment. 

The  present  is  a  field  of  battle;  fierce  struggles,  stem 
grapplings  with  drcumstanoe,  and  a  hurry  and  turmoil 
which  allow  ui  to  see  little  but  the  opposing  power  before 
us.  When  the  batUc'Smoke  has  rolled  away,  when  to- 
day becomes  yesterday,  we  stop  to  breathe  a  moment;  and 
not  till  then  do  we  scan  the  naked  face  of  that  field  of 
fight.  Our  brother,  our  companion — whom  we  reoognised 
not  when  battling  so  bravely  by  our  side— arrests  us  now 
in  his  fallen  silence.  His  gashed  brow  and  the  broken 
falchion,  yet  grasped  firmly  in  his  hand,  suggest  to  us  how 
nobly  he  has  f  ou^t  and  died;  and,  with  a  calm  splendour 


as  of  the  setfing  sun,  his  spirit  passes  awi^  inU  the  Wal. 
halla  of  the  past,  and  lives  there  as  something  m  cut 
reverenoe  and  love,  and  which  will  yet  iiupire  u  viUi 
courage  when  the  contest  again  doses  around  us. 


GOOD  ANG£Ii3. 

Ah  a^gel  came  down  In  the  itil^  of  tha  alght, 

And  atood  by  the  bed  of  a  sleeping  child: 
He  breathed  in  hia  ear;  and  I  knew  that  the  vordi 

Were  a  whisper  of  joy — ^for  the  cherob  imUed. 
Then  the  angd  flew  back  to  his  home;  and  I  heard, 

As  the  golden  gates  were  wide  open  thrown, 
Ten  thousand  voioes  the  tidings  reheane— 

'  0  child  of  earth!  tboa  art  all  our  ownl* 

An  angel  oame  down  at  the'  dnsky  dawn, 
Where  a  youth  kept  watch  on  the  field  of  fight; 

The  hostile  camp  in  the  distance  loom'd. 
And  the  grass  waved  green  would  be  red  en  nlghil      | 

Bnt  the  soldier's  heart  was  of  metal  tine- 
God's  trust  and  strength  in  his  blue  eye  shoos: 

So  the  angel  went  np.  and  the  roicea  rang  forth— 
'  O  child  of  earthi  thou  art  sUU  oar  ownl' 

An  angel  came  down,  as  the  twilight  dosed,  , 

To  a  lighted  hall,  where  the  wine  flow'd  free;  ' 

•And  the  yonng  man  Iaagh*d  as  the  ribald  jest  J ' 

And  the  song  rose  high  of  the  dpmkard's  glee. 
Ah!  then  fell  a  shade  on  that  pale  pun  face, 

(As  the  summer  moon  relTd  in  a  soft  ndst  o'er,) 
And  tender  and  low  was  the  seraph's  strain— 

'  O  ehUd  of  earthi  thou  art  ouxs  no  morel* 

An  angd  came  down  on  a  forest  glade 

As  the  stars  went  ont  at  the  flush  of  day. 
Where  one,  with  hot  cheek  and  a  blood-stain'd  ivord, 

Through  the  dewy  eopse  strode  in  haste  away; 
For  angiy  words  ovemight,  they  had  met 

As  foes  this  mom  who  were  friends  of  jeon; 
And  the  angd  went  np  with  the  murmni^d  sigh— 

'  0  child  of  earth!  thou  art  ours  no  morel' 

An  uigd  came  down  as  the  moonbeams  pla/d 

*Mong  the  scattered  gray  stones  of  the  old  ehntfi-jirf 
Where  the  strong  man,  bowing  his  anguished  bead, 

By  a  fresh  grave  kndt  on  the  oold  damp  sward: 
The  gentle  friend  of  his  youth  was  at  rest, 

And  the  fruits  were  bless'd  her  monory  bore; 
So  the  angel  flew  up  with  a  smile,  and  they  sang 

'  0  child  of  earthi  thou  art  ours  onee  morel* 

An  angd  came  down  to  a  darken'd  room. 

Where  a  father  lay  pale  on  his  dying  bed; 
The- daughter,  acle  Ught  of  his  wldow'd  home, 

In  tears  heard  the  blessings  he  poi&^d  on  her  hesd: 
As  the  angd  look*d,  the  soul  broke  free. 

And  he  bore  it  in  triumph  to  God  the  giver; 
Then  rang  heaven's  arch  wiUi  the  wdoome  shout— 

'  O  child  of  earthi  thou  art  ours  for  ever!' 

Thus  watching  and  wdting  with  sed  unttred. 

Good  angels  hover  round  pUgitaii  hers; 
And  whether  in  folly's  orwisdom's  soene. 

Be  sure  that  some  radiant  sptdt  is  near. 
And  oh,  my  brother!  as  first  they  fonnd  thee, 

A  blossom  of  hope  on  life's  desert  thrown. 
Hay  the  bright  host  haU  thee  at  last,  in  glory— 

A  child  of  heaven,  and  all  their  own! 

Jaitb  C.  Sucrsoy. 


%*  The  right  of  translation  reierved  by  the  Anthott.  Coi 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Bdltor  will  receive  attentloa 
but,  as  a  generd  ml^  he  cannot  undertake  to  retera  it» 
eonddared  unsuitable. 

Edited,  Printed,  and  Published  by  JAMES  HEDDEB^TCX 
IS  Bed  Uon  Court,  Fleet^reet,  Lokdok,  K.C.:  utdSi^ 
Snooh'Sqaare,  Glasgow.   Sold  by  all  BookaaUen. 
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SIN  AND  CRIME. 

DisoBEDiEKCE  to  the  laws  of  God  is  sin;  disobedience  to 
tlic  lawa  of  man  is  crime.  Some'  crimes  are  not  sins;  and 
many  sins  are  not  crimes.  When  the  Divine  laws  and  human 
laws  become  coincident  or  parallel,  or  when  they  are  based 
on  the  same  principles,  sin  and  crime  will  then  be  identical 
It  is  not  a  sin  to  shoot  a  hare;  but  if  a  man  without  licenpc 
is  caught  shooting  a  hare,  he  is  either  fined  or  imprisoned^ 
and  is  thereby  declared  a  criminal.  To  get  drunk  at  a  meny-* 
making,  and  then  get  taken  decently  home  in  a  cab  to  wife 
and  children,  is  not  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  any  hu- 
man sovereign — it  is  only  a  slight  defacement  of  the  image 
of  God  Almighty.  Were  any  one  to  get  drunk  to  incapability, 
and  be  then  unable  to  kire  a  carriage  to  take  him  home,  the 
police  would  confine  him  all  night  in  a  dark  cell,  and  a  ma- 
gistrate would  next  morning  fine  him  in  the  sum  of  seven 
and  sixpence,  or  more — ^thus  making  him  a  criminal  according 
to  the  civic  code.   It  is  a  crime  to  call  a  man  a  liar;  but  that 

• 

same  man  may  be  a  liar  without  being  a  criminal — ^he  would 
only  be  a  sinner.  But  you  noiay  call  your  neighbour  a  liar 
with  perfect  impunity,  if  you  take  care  to  do  it  behind  hia 
back — you  would  both  probably  be  only  a  couple  of  sinners, 
if  not  both  liars.  If  you  assert  publicly  that  a  certain  lady 
has  a  black  spot  on  her  brow«  yon  may  be  compelled  to  pay 
rather  dearly  for  the  momentary  luxury  of  recording  a  no- 
torious fact— the  outrage  committed  on  the  lady's  feelings 
being  altogether  incurable  for  perhaps  less  than  twenty  or 
even  a  himdred  guineas.  Yet  everybody  would  of  course 
know,  that  the  same  lady  mighty  with  perfect  safety,  ^ve 
twenty  black^ots  upon  her,  if  only  they  were  hidden  by  a 
bit  of  silk,  although  each  of  these  spots  might  imply  perdition 
to  a  subject  of  the  Queen. 

As  tke  laws  of  one  age  difftur  from  those  of  another  in  the 
same  country,  so  the  laws  of  one  countxy  differ  from  those  of 
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anoiber  in  tlie  same  age.  In  Spain,  at  present,  the 
cliatrilmtion  of  the  Bible  is  H  crime  pimiabable  by 
imprisonment;  and  just  the  other  day  abont  a  dosen 
men  were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  professing 
Protestantism.  In  England  it  used  to  be  the  sdme; 
but  now,  to  prevent  the  distribation  of  the  Bible,  or 
to  interfere  with  any  man's  religioas  professions,  is, 
in  any  gross  case,  a  pnnishable  ^orime;  while,  in  all 
oases,  it  is  regarded  by  the  English  people  as  a  sliame, 
a^sin,  and  a  crime.  In  Spain,  therefore,  the  profes- 
sion of  Protestontiinn  is  both  a  mn  And  a  crime;  in 
Britain  it  is  neither,  bai  le  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
intellisenoe^  and  os  a  guarantee  of  high  rii^e.  To 
enunciate  with  judicious  firmness,  yet  with  unequi- 
Tocal'  clearness,  what  one  concolves  to  be  truth, 
whether  political,  moral,  or  teli^ouf,  iS|  iicOording 
to  the  Divine  kw«f  no  sinj  yet,  in  France,  Under  the 
present  Napoleonic  regime,  to  do  this  In  the  livitg 
domain  of  politics  is  so  dangerous  a  game  that  many 
newspapers  have  been  warned  and  then  guillotined, 
and  their  editors  fined  and  imprisoned,  for  daring  to 
deliver  an  honest  opinion  on  the  tone  and  tendency 
of  the  Imperial  policy — ^the  soveredgn  stomach  being 
apparently  too' dainty  or  delicate  to  digest  unmiti- 
gated criticism.  Thus,  in  Frauco,  at  the  present 
time,  outspoken  criticism  is  a  crime.  In  Britain,  the 
laws  protect  all  men  in  the  publication  and  advocacy 
of  their  opinions;  and  the  newspapers,  in  criticising 
the  contents  of  the  Queen's  Speech,  or  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  may  indeed  commit  many  sins — 
such  as  sins  of.  bad  taste  aiid  misrepresentation;  but 
in  this  there  is  nothing  driminal — it  is  the  exercise  of 
a  privilege  and  a  right  which  the  whole  nation  would 
rise  in  rebellion  to  preserve. 

Yet,  althetogh  we  assert  that  sin  is  disobedience 
to  the  laws  of  God,  the  definition  is  not  without  a 
certain  cmst  of  ambiguity;  for,  in  real  life,  any  one 
may  see  that  what  is  sin  to  one  man  is  to  another 
nuui  not  lin^  bitt  qnite  otherwise^  .  Kor  is  this  the 
case  merely  in  matters  of  action  or  personal  conduct) 
but  it  is  the  ease  also  in  matters  ol  thought — sin 
being  properly  of  two  kinds,  namely,  x&aterial  and 
spiritoal,  although  many  individual  sins  have  in 
tiiemselves  both  these  qualities.  If  all  men  were 
agreed  as  to  what  is  a  law  of  God  and  what  is  not, 
there  would  be  little.  If  any,  ambiguity  about  the 
nature  of  sin.  But  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  great 
difficulties.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  whatever 
is  discovered  to  be  actually  sin,  is  sin  everywhere 
and  always,  and  is  alterable  in  none  of  its  essentials 
either  by  time  or  place.  A  lie  is  a  lie  in  England, 
France,  and  indeed  everywhere — iit  midnight  as  at 
noon-day,  and'on  Monday  as  on  6unda>[.  The  same 
is  equally  trne  of  really  virtnous  or  moral  actions. 
Yet  if  a  virtuous  act  is  everywhere  and  always  vir^ 
tuous,  how  comes  itf  that  shoeing  a  horse  or  grind- 
ing com,  which  on  Saturday  are  perfeetiy  virtuous 
and  unsinful  deed%  are  on  Sunday  regarded  in  this 
country  as  distinct  acts  of  sin,  besides  being  pun- 
ishable as  crimes?  It  may  be  said,  in  reply,  that 
whatever  practice  essentially  hurts  and  delNtfes  the 
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human  ndnd  and  body,  must  1w  tliifil  or  imnob^ 
if  Dot  always  arindnaL  Kotipdy  eso  deny  that  % 
certain  amount  of  labour  is  CMential  to  hmnan  aoni- 
fort  and  happinese;  but  it  ia  no  Um  clesr  ud 
self-evident  that,  when  labour  ii  extended  beyond 
.certain  limits,  it  ia  berth  hurtful  \o  Ihe  body  aiul 
debasing  \o  the  mind  Laboiir,  therefore,  irhich  i^ 
a  good  thing  in  itsalfi  11  made  oontetiotii  or  exc8&^ 
sive,  becomes  unqueitioiiably  ainful  and  imnoralJ 
whether  self -imposed  or  hnpoaed  by  anotbei.  Tl^ 
n&an  who^  hy  voluntarily  workiiig-Hiot  only  dim& 
the  day,  bot  also  during  A  large  portion  of  the  vx^ 
-^brings  on  disease  which  reaolta  in  deatli, 
manifestly  in  defiance  of  the  laws  ol  Kature,  vbi 
are  the  laws  of  (}od.  His  labour,  therefore,  wbu 
when  reMonabty  limited^  was  perfectly  monl^ 
came  immoral  ot  sinful  when  extended  M  as  t 
endanger  1ife<  Sut  9M  excessive  work  debsMitk 
mind,  the  sin  ef  it  is  intensifled  many  degna 
When  overwork  is  imposed  by  one  man  on  aootyi 
the  physical  penalty  falls  upon  the  servant,  arfw 
moral  penalty  upon  the  ttOiter.  The  servant  tM 
present  sufferer;  the  master  is  the  present  liiiH 
and  may  possibly  be  a  stUferer  In  the  future. 

Such  reasoning  may  be  regarded  m  extndl 
simple;  but  if  it  has  prevent  as  t  think  it  has,  it 
necessity  for  limitation  and  regulation  of  leboori 
may  also  be  held  as  supplying  a  reasdn  wh)r  aotioi 
which  are  entirely  sinless  in  wemselves,  are  ragaid^ 
a«  sinful,  if  performed  en  Sunday.    Up  to  s  cezH 
line,  under  all  ciroum«tanoes  of  time  -and  pUoe. 
hour  is  not  only  impeiative,  but  perfeetly  moral; 
all  labour  beyond  that  line  is  immotali    If 
begins  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  morning,  it  should 
torally  end  at  another  fixed  point  in  the  even 
work  during  the  day,  and  rest  during  the  night, 
the  laws  of  Nature*  In  many  occupational  tea  h 
with  one  or  two  breaks,  constitute  tha  day;  in 
ecoupationa,  the  day  ie  stiorter;  and  in.  smne  it  is 
definitely  longen  The  question  aa  to  the  right 
of  the  labour-dagr  is  a  very  oomplicated  one. 
has  hitherto  been  too  long,  is  proved  by  the  teni 
of  all  recent  speculation  and  l^islation  on  the  sub] 
In  most  occupations,  the  clear  dictates  of  X< 
were  wont  ui^ormly  to  be  set  at  defianoa    fo 
sleep,  and  slave,  with  unquestioning  obedience)  a 
to  be  the  dreary  creed  of  labour.    When,  ho«e« 
Knowledge  began  to  wear  fustian«  nod  go  abrcMd 
clogs  and  hob-nailed  shoes,  man  began  to  disco 
the  brutalities  of  mere  eating,  and  sleeping,  and  §] 
ing.     So  he  bethought  him  that  all  theee  three  ^ 
ments  of  his  daily  life  were  open  to  improvemt 
that  his  eating  jnight  be  somdwhat  refined  and 
lightened,  if  not  increased;  that  hia  aleeping  s4 
be  sweetened  and  surrounded  by  higher  visions;  t 
with  him  also  might  love  lie  down  a^  night,  and  h 
rise  up  in  the  morning;  and  that  hia  blind,  bmi 
slavery  might  become  intelligent  labouTi  perfonae 
little  more  from  love  and  a  Uttle  less  from  fear, 
more  from  duty  and  less  from  legal  oompolsion; 
even  hia  voluntary  lafoeor  might  be  ahwiwed 
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its  yk  ihenhf  ooonclerahiy  Ifingfche&ed;  and  that, 

.  a  biicff  vinld  he  Isbouied  to  aaro  his  body  frotti 

mtal  ^tii,  be  jni^^t  alao  labour  to  wia  for  hia 

Kol  tint  unmortal  Ufa  which  ia  nltimataly  to  be 

■ftc's  eternal  gloiy.  ^ 

Well,  hj  keeping  thia  aoheme  of  improvftoieixt  aedu- 

lnBiiybeibre*ih6  world,  the  haman  bee  haa  mada  a 

de^T  tdvxneemioit  Something  haa  been  gained  when 

kIch  liketheie  are  regnant — that  your  true  king  Uyea 

nrtfarhimietf  alone,  but  alao  for  hia  anbjeoti;  that 

i?  is  ooiy  great  in  the  greatneas  of  hia  people;  and 

li]:ewiae,  that  the  true  intereata  of  maater  and'  aer- 

TutiFd  identical)  tha;t  there  ia  aomething  ineflbbly 

ae»  in  the  man  whoae  aole  object  ia  to  enlarge  hia 

»Ut«  ia  spite  of  the  intereata  of  hia  aerrantB;iand 

tbttheeod  of  all  work  whataoever,  from  the  making 

I  <^  t  TSB  to  the  building  of  a  war-ship,  ia  tiie  oomf  ort, 

fte  panScatioa,*  and  apiritnal  enlightenment  of  human 

^.  aad  the  enthronement  of  reaaon,  Jnatiee,  and 

Kt4  the  eapereeeaion  of  blindneia,  oppreaaion,  and 

adfence. 

T^at  there  ahonhl  emAi  day  be  a  limit  to  labour, 
'ipvidmitted  on  all*  handa;  but  netwitihataiiding 
^  teawmedapartmenta  legialative  enaotmenta  re- 
9^ie  houn,  I  know,  from  peraonal  obaenration, 
^ia  other  departmenta  enployen,  eapeciaUy  in 
^^^/fblic  worka,  extend  the  working  honra  of  the 
v'urimd  all  ideaa  of  juatioe  and  mercy.  In  auch 
.ton,  Iggio,  which  ia  the  trumpet  of  the  divide  law 
tviii  as  of  oommon  aenae,  ia  bound  to  proclaim  that 
^  empbyen  commit  a  daily  act  of  ain  in  tiiua.ina- 
*^y  extending  the  laboura  of  the  day,  formani- 
^^00  other  pimpoae  than  more  apeedily  to  make  a 
^  sain.  Such  conduct  iu  nnqueationably  a  ain, 
tec  is  not  yet  in  all  caaea  a  Tiolation  of  any  human 
^-  In  ioma  caaea  it  ia  ao;  and,  aHhongh  I  would 
it  adTocate  any  vnneceaaaiy  interference  with  la* 
Mr,  I  think  that  ia  moat,  if  not  in  all  caaea^  theiia 
^t  to  be  a  lagal  limitation  bf  tiie  labour^day;  for 
^  it  to  be  one  o^  tiie  higheat  dntiea  of  the  li^gifr* 
^  to  step  in,  and  by  law  regulate  and  guard  the 
^^  bcbweau  master  and  aervant,  ao  aa  to  pnwent 
hose  from  becoming  a  mere  eelfiah  tjftant,  and  the 
F?  from  beenmng  the  worat  of  all  humaoi  apec- 
^  the  mmn  dav«  of  hia  maatar^a  inordinate  aifil- 
kssa  and  amhiti^on.  Thia  opinion  ia  not  founded 
^^&e  sentimental  philanthropy,  but  on  aome  ol 
^  eldest  phencaneoa  of  modem  life.  So  vaat  and 
k  eren  in  the  Bfm  of  dry-eyed  atateamen,  have 
^  efects  on  the  kmnan  ^fatem  of  long  labour-hours 
t^arcd.  that  they  have  not  hoaitatedto  interfere; 
"» '>>•  a  variety  of  euactmenta  bx  several  directions, 
fP^l  to  save  humanly  Uom.  a  phyaical  and  moral 
^''•ration  which  ware  becoming  painfol  to  those 
^  M  hearta  to  feel  and  eyea  to  see  the  present 
^,  *nd  leuon  to  calculate  the  remoter  consequences 
ulimitod  and  unregulated  weik.  I  intend  these 
^•tg  to  apply  esulttiively  to  meohaBdcal  employ- 
'^'^  which  are  year  J6y  yeMr  emerging  from  their 
^  darknen  and  barberiam  into  the  sunlight  of 
'"^^^'s^  diapenaation.    Acta  for  the  regulation  of 


fectoriea  and  bleachwoiks>-bita  of  l^^ialation,  wliich 
were  f^ned  aa  if  wrung  from  the  hevt'a  blood  of 
capitaliata--aug^t  examples  of  practicea  which  were 
wont  to  be  regarded  aa  venial  aina,  at  length  becomiuff 
so  grosa  as  to  be  act  down  in  the  statute-book  aa  o^ 
fencea  against  man's  ideaa  of  justice,  aa  they  always 
had  been  against  the  justice  of  Heaven, 

The  argnmenta  which  a^ip^y  to  the  regulat^  of 
^1^  labour-day  apply,  uith  equal  force,  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  labour -week.  Whethei-  Sunday  (or 
Sabbath,  aa  some  prefer  to  call  it)  was  origmally 
instituted  by  the  direct  interposition  oi  God,  or  was 
merely  the  ofispring,  aa  aome  philosophers  think,  of 
human  legislative  wisdom,  seenia  to  me  of  '  little 
conaequ^nce;  for,  in  either  case,  I  hold  it  to  be 
equally  divine,  and  aa  happily  adapted  to  all  con- 
ditions of  country.  Whatever  approvea  itaelf  to  the 
enlightened  soul  of  Beason  aa  an  miperatively  needful 
rule  in  the  conduct  and  life  of  man,  is  as  bituling  aa 
a  rule  gained  by  Kevelation  oan  be;  and  is  curiously 
enough  regarded  by  some  as  even  more  binding 
from  the  simple  fact  that  a  rule  revealed  by  the  Uaht 
of  Keaaon  is,  u  many  cases,  more  easily  comprehended 
tl^an  one  based  on  the  light  of  Revelation  can  b^ 
Generally,  in  truth,  rules  of  tho  fanner  class,  can 
alone  be  co^/iprehended,  and  rules  of  the  latter  c^asa 
only  aipprehended— although,  happily,  the  declarar 
tio))s  of  pure  Revelation  are  never  discordant  with 
those  of  pure  Reason.  Hence  it  is  that  the  rational 
idea  of  Sunday  id  as  holy  and  as  binding  to  the  soul 
of  enlightened  Beason  as  it  is  to  the  aoul  of  Beve^ 
lation--- Reason  and  Re^velation  being  coincident  in 
regarding^  the  Sundav  as  an  interval  of.  rest  to  man 
in  the  midst  of  his  labour,  to  be  rationally  or  reli- 
giously spent^  aa  the  case  may  be;  but  idways  tp  be 
regarded  as  of  divine  value — never  to  be  abolished* 
but  rather  to  be  improved— *and,  if  possible,  to  be 
multiplied,  in  the  form  of  epctra  holidays.  Hencf  it 
ia,  also,  as  I  have  already  hifited,  that  tlung^s  not  in 
tliemselves  sinful  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  such  if 
repeated  on  Sunday,  which  is  adopted  aa  the  divine 
line  that  prevents  just,  necessary,  and  sinless  labour 
from  becoming  unjust,  oppressive,  and  sinful  slavery. 

In  thus  reasonifig,  I  am,  of  course,  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  a  wide  margin  must  be  allowed  for  acta  and 
ooerationa  which  can  never  be  totally  suspended. 
These  are  usually,  ana,  I  think,  verv  properly,\>alled 
deeda  of  mercy  or  nepeasity.  Simply  that  man  may 
live,  implies  an  infinite  amount  of  labour  which  even 
the  severest  aavocate  of  the  Sunday  cannot  reason* 
ably  regard  a«  aina.  It  ia  in  the  body  social  and  body 
politic,  aa  it  is  in  the  human  body.  When  man  rests 
or  sleeps,  hia  natural  faculties  do  not  ceaae  to  per- 
form their  vital  functions:  he  breathea,  his  heart 
beats,  the  red  currenta  of  life  flow  and  re-flow  in  a 
million  channela,  keeping  vigorous  and  fresh  the 
mysterious  kingdom  of  the  body,  over  which  the 
aonl,  on  her  semi-somnolent  throne,  survey,  like  a 
seer  reposi^s  at  twiliffht^  the  shadowa  o£  thiiLgB,past, 
and  the  visions  of  tnings  to  com&  So,  when  the 
body  politic  and  social,  or  the  whole  nation,  sleeps 
at  night,  or  reata  on  Sunday,  its  natnml  powers  still 
perform  their  essential  fimctions;  law  is  continuous, 
and,  by  nigKt  and  day,  clasps  towns,  villages,  and 
oitica  in  ita  myriad-ehannoled  network  of  impalpable 
vitality;  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  through 
ira^ging  eeaa,  the  teleigvaph  mnMnurs  with  a  thonaand 
wirea,  recountii^  th^  ^m#dy  or  the  tHsgedy  of  tdie 
d^y  life  of  nations;  on  the  orbed  brine,  innumerable 
ships  come  and  go  with  messages  of  peace  or  war; 
the  white  dovc»  of  the  Post-office  wine  their  way  to 
oouatleaa  doors  with  news  of  love,  nate,  auocees, 
failura,  ruiJH  or  aalvation;  railways  ring  with  the 
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vheelii  of  impttuons  speed,  letting  cities  embrace  in 
a  day  tliat  were  formerly  weeks  asunder;  the  Judge 
is  ever  on  the  bench;  the  Queen  is  ever  on  her  throne; 
— and  thus,  while  the  nation  rests  or  sleeps,  its  strong 
pulses  cease  not  to  beat;  and  its  great  spirit  is  ever 
a^akOf  watching  the  departing  shadow,  and  waiting 
the  rising  vision. 

The  Sunday  is  very  differently  estimated  in  different 
countries.  In  Britain,  the  opening  of  theatres,  mu- 
seums, pictiure-gaUeries,  is  set  down  as  both  immoral 
and  ill^al — ^that  is,  it  is  both  a  sin  and  a  crime;  in 
France  and  Italy  it  is  regarded  as  neither  sin  nor 
crime.  Not  less  sinful  ana  illegal  is  it  in  the  e3reB  of 
the  British  to  have  private  or  public  balls  on  Sunday; 
in  France,  the  Sunoay  ball  is  as  common  as  the^tm- 
day  sermon  is  in  thu  countiy,  and  is  looked  on  as 
equally  innocent.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
nations  of  the  world  re^rd  the  Sunday  will  be 
^eatly  modified;  but  I  thmk  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
improbable  that  Sunday,  as  a  day  of  rest  from  labour, 
win  ever  be  abolished  by  any  people  under  the  sun. 

One  of  the  most  deadly  sins  6f  modem  times  is  not 
a  Clime — ^we  mean  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
-social  sin  of  great  cities.  It  is  called  peculiarly  *  of 
cities;*  although,  if  measured  by  ille^timacy,  the  vice 
is  more  prolific  in  certain  country  districts  liian  it  is 
in  cities.  But  the  extent  of  illegitimacy  is  philosophi- 
cally no  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  sin;  because, 
where  the  sin  exists  as  a  system,  it  is  nearly  altogether 
nnprolific.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  therefore,  a 
hi^  ratio  of  illegitimacy  in  the  birth<rate  of  any  par- 
ticnlar  district  may  prove  a  good  condition  of  morals; 
for,  m&less  there  had  been  a  favourable  pre-existent 
condition  of  virtue,  the  living  proofs  of  illegitimacy 
ironld  have  been  forthcoming  m  a  much  lesser  pro- 
portion. 

But  if  the  practice  of  this  deadly  social  sin  is  not 
itself  a  crime,  it  is  productive  of  perhaps  a  greater 
number  of  crimes  tlutn  any  other  sin  of  whioi  man 
is  the  victim,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  sin 
of  drunkenness.  Both  these  great  social  sins — ^them- 
selves the  illegitimate  offsprine  of  wronged  virtues- 
may  be  rc^urded  as  the  two  pleasantest  angels  which 
young  andinexperienced men  can  encounter;  pleasant- 
est, and  therefor^  deadliest;  superficially  lovely,  but 
innately  ugly,  because  defiant  of  Heaven  and  Hearen's 
etenial  laws;  drawing  the  unwary  spirits  after  them 
into  dens  of  unholiness  and  pits  of  woe  and  tears; 
begettinff  weakness  and  folly,  and  too  frequently 
that  fatuest  of  all  impotence — ^the  impotence  whi^ 
precludes  practical  repentance. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  these  sentences  are  only  meant  to  be 
tuggestiTe,  not  exhaustive. 

William  Frbbland. 
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No.  XL 

THB  OflaiAKIC  OONTROVEBSY. 
05E  of  the  most  admired  passages  -in  MacPher- 
son*s  '  Oesian'  is  the  *  Address  to  the  Rising  Sun*  in 
'  CarbhDn.*  It  has  been  spoken  of  as  affording  con- 
vincing evidence  of  MacPhenon's  native  taste  and 
genius,  though  these  are  so  frequently  irregular  and 
faulty  in  their  expression.  But  the  *  Address  to  the 
Rising  Sun,'  like  the  'Address  to  the  Setting  Sun,' 
is  a. genuine  piece  of  popular  poetry,  capable  of  being 
traced  badk  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century—- 


consequently  to  a  peri<ld  considerably  antenor  to 
MaePhiiBrson*s  birth.   It  is  found  in  seTeial  oolMooi 
of  Gaelic  poetry — ^in  MacCaUum*8,  pnbliBlied  in  1816-, 
in  Stewart's,  published  in  1804,  three  years  before 
MacPherBon*s  Gaelic  appeared.     It  was  given  to  the 
Highland  Society,  in  1801,  by  the  Ret.  Mr.  Mac- 
Diarmad,  who  had  got  it  about  thirby  yean  before 
from  an  old  man  in  Glen-Lyon.     This  dd  num  hA 
learped  it  in  his  youth  from  people  in  the  same  gles. 
Mr;  MaoDiarmad  took  it  down  as  the  man  repeated 
it.  '  I  took  it,'  he  says,  'and  several  other  ttagmcuts, 
from  the  man*s  mouth.* 

Captain  A.  Morrison,  in  his  '  Answers  to  Qmvn 
transmitted  to  him  from  the  Committee  of  the Highj 
land  Society,  respecting  Ossian's  and  other  aodest 
Poems,*  inys,  in  answer  to  the  second  query,  tbi 
he  '  gave  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Mackinnon,  of  GleDdanui-j 
before  he  went  last  time  to  America,  in  the  year  ITIf 
— Ossian's  *'  Address  to  the  Sun,**  in  the  ongia4 
which  being  transmitted  by  Lord  Bannatyne,fll 
presented,  he  identifies.  *  | 

To  the  third  query,  he  answers  that  he  'gtiltii 
''Address**  among  Mr.  MacPherson*B  original  pa^^ 
when  he  was  transcribing  fairly  for  him  £nom  tbtt 
original  papers  (either  collected  by  himself  or  tm 
mitted  by  his  Highland  friends),  aa  it  stood  in  '& 
poem  of  "  Carthon,**  afterwards  translated  and  pa 
lished.* 

Captain  Moniaon  also  asserts  that  MacPhers 
'was  no  great  poet;  nor  thoroughly  oonvecsant 
Gaelic  literature.    So  far  from  composing  soct 
as  were  translated,  that  he  assisted  him  oftes 
nndenitanding  some  words,  and  su^^^ested  some 
provements.*  He  says,  further,  that  *The  "Ad 
to  the  Sun,**  in  the  poem  of  "  Carthon,**  wanted 
lines  in  the  original,  which  neitheir  Mr.  MacFb 
nor  anybody  else  could  sui^y — ^nay,  sajiply  an; 
like  thi^'  Captain  Morrison  *s  copy  ol  the  *Add] 
differs  from  Mr.  MaoDiarmad's  in.  aix  of  the  ii 
MacCallum*s  copy  contains  two  pasaagea  not  mol 
of  theirs,  and  ends  with  two  linaB  more — ^prob 
the  very  two  lines  wanted  in  MaoPherBon*s  origi 
and  which  neither  he  nor  anybody  elae  could  sap 

The  foUowing  is  a  rhythmical  tnuuslation  of  { 
'Addrsas  to  the  Sun,'  line  for  line  with  the  on{ 
—as  given  by  Mr.  MaoDiarmad — in  its  metre, 
quite  UteraL 

0S9IAM*S  ADDRESS  TO  TBS  StlN. 

O  thoQ,  who  mmdentt  tbemon  hisb, 

A>aad  as  a  cUsf  •  hard  lUeld  and  bdght, 
Whenee  doih  thj  glootnlees  lustre  hie, 

O  Sun!  and  Whence  thy  light  ? 
lliou  comost  with  loveliest  might. 

And  the  iten  Ui^  coonee  hid*; 
Hudaet  the  moon  ieavee  th»  iky» 

And  •hrondf  in  tlie  wetten  tide. 
And  thou  goest  forth  elonel 

Who  dares  to  keep  by  thj  sliXet 
FaDii  the  oak  from  the  hill  wbeve  H  grew; 

Adla  the  vook  by  age  o'erthrowB; 
Ebbs  ooeaa  tide  and  it  flows; 

And  fades  the  pale  mooA  from  the  rlew;— 
Yet  still  thy  bright  triumph  glo wa  I 

In  the  joy  of  thy  light  thou  goest  on  ! 
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Em  whn  blackeiii  |bo  noiqr  •tonn, 
When  tbimdexB  roM:  aadlightniogB  tj, 

Thda.  look'st  through  the  wild  troubled  swamij 
With  *  smile  pf  delight  from  the  sky! 

BqI  to  me  thy  l%ht  i»  rain: 

ThftaM  thall  I  lee  no  mor«^ 

IVhen  thj  golden  bright  locks  wlthont  stain 

The  fair  eastern  cloud  have  dress'd; 
Or  tbon  tremblest  orer  the  main 

At  thy  dnsky  wettem  door! 
Yetaaayttbeboththonandl        • 

For  a  time  with  atnngth  am  biased, 
TDl  OUT  years  fade  both  from  the  sky. 

And  in  one  certain  end  take  their  rest. 
Then  rejoice,  0  San  I  and  be  glad, 

Tboa  piinee,  in  thy  Tigoxoos  boobI 
for  agVis  nnpleasa&t  and  sad, 

like  the  dim  and  taXni  light  of  the  moon 
When  it  looks  thxongh  a  cloud  on  the  heath, . 

^liere  the  gray  mist'lags  round  the  stone, 
Ere  the  blasts  of  the  cold  north  breathe 

On  the  tnwller,  woaxied  andJone. 

MicOallnm's  Version  finishes  with  *  The  light  of 

:  le  nidtt  will  then  rejoice  when  the  Son  of  brightness 

b departed.'    After  'The  fair  eastern  clond  have^ 

^V  the  same  version  continues, '  Banishing  night 

hfe  erery  place  except  the  eye  of  the  baitl  ti^at 

^ihall  see  thy  light/    Two  Knes  farther  down, 

^*^«teni  door,'  it  goes  on,  <Bnt  thus  aged,  feeble, 

"^p?,  thou  shalt  yet  be  alone;  thy  progress  in 

^^rsbaU  be  slow,  and  thou  shalt  be  bHnd,  tike 

*^  00  the  hill;  dasjs,  as  the  changeful  moon  shidl  be 

Tnnderings  in  the  heavens;  thou  shalt  not  hear 

nj^ening  voice  of  the  morning,  like  the  heroes 

nae  no  more;  the  hunter  shall  survey  the  plain 

ihaSa  not  behold  thy  coming  fonn;  sad  he  will 

bis  tears  pouring  forth,  *'  My  favourite  hound. 

Son  has  f onaken  us."' 

flpn  these  passages  as  they  were  translated  for 

w'alhim's  publication  by  *Kwen  MacLachlan,  Esq. 

^  the  Qramniar-sdiool,  Old  Aberdeen.'   Mr. 

lAchian  was  a  well-known  Highland  poet,  and 

tanslator  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  *Iliad' 

»^  ia  something,  it  appears  to  me,  singularly 
4nd  impressive  in  the  quotation  last  given.  That 
of  the  sun-lorn  hunj»r  is  really  beautiful — *  My 
inte  hound,  the  Sun  has  forsaken  us.'  It  is  alto- 
ft  very  strange  fancy  this  of  the  iinal  darkening 
day,  sod  may  be  perhape  connected  with  some 
gotten  Highland  superstition. 
T^re  seems  to  have  been  favourite  bits  of  poetry 
^g  about  in  the  Highlands,  not  belonging  to  any 
■tcukr  poem,  but  ready  to  be  used  by  the  reciters 
^  ^J  place  wheve  they  appeared  to  fit  well.  These 
^  an  daborate  description  of  the  dress,  the  ap- 
■'*'"**  the  warlike  equipage,  or  else  some  single 
Nt  action  of  a  celebrated  hero;  or,  indeed,  any 
te  incident  in  the  old  traditions,  common  perhaps 
^nx  all,  which  might  strike  the  fancy  of  a  ydung 
W  leuitiTe  mind,  that  would  keep  brooding  over 
« lavauiite  paangiB  for  years,  until  at  last  it  finished 
HieaQed  it  into  soch  lyric  ezceUenoe  that  it  thence- 
•^  fonaed  a  noted  piece  of  popular  poetry,  and  one 
«« famed  and  weloome  gems  of  recitation  i^und 


i  thousand  firesides.  The  following  veiy  splendid 
description  ai^)earB  to  be  one  of  theee.  tt  is  found 
in  Kennedy's  colleotioaa  in  one  poem;  in  Dr.  Smith's 
'Old  Lays'  in  another;  and  in  MaoPherson's  Ossian  in 
athirdplacck  It  is  a  piece  of  popular  Hi^iland  poetry, 
but  probably  not  very  ancient;  at  least,  to  my  mind, 
it  seems  plain  that  the  author  of  it,  though  he  has 
borrowed  nothing  from  them  direetiy,  must  yet  have 
known  the  prophetic  books  of  Scripture  paiticularly 
welL  I  tinanslate  thin  tmly  grand  passage  with  the 
closest  fideUty: — 

FINGAL  GOING  TO  THE  BATTLE. 

With  loud-sonnding  strides  he  msh'd  westward. 

In  the  clank  of  his  armour  bright; 
And  ho  lool^d  like  the  Bplxit  of  Loda,  that  scatters 

Dismay  i/er  the  waf-way  and  flightl 
Like  a  thonaand  waves  on  a  crag,  that  roU  yelling 

When  the  ugly  storm's  at  ita  height. 
So  awful  the  dash  of  his  mail  and  his  weapons. 

While  his  face  wore  the  wintef  of  fight  f 
Hia  smooth  poUah*d  olaymore  gUttei'd  aloft— 

In  hia  champion  hand  it  wm  light; 
And  the  snoring  wind  kept  moving  hia  locks^ 

like  spray  in  the  whirlpool's  might  I 
The  hills  on  each  side— they  were  shaken, 

And  the  path  seem'd  to  tremble  with  fright: 
Gleam'd  hia  eyes,  and  his  great  heart  kept  swelling. 
'       Oh  I  cheerless  the  terrible  sight! 

It  can  be  well  ascertained  that  there  were  three 
kinds  of  Ossianio  poetry  current  at  one  time  in  the 
Highlands — one  of  these  so  ancient,  that  bards  who 
were  not  considered  modem  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation made  it  their  modeL  This  kind  ia  in 
substance  common  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  may 
therefore  be  oonaidered  at  least  as  old  as  the  time 
when  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland 
were  peopled  by  the  same  race,  and  united  dosely 
together  by  constant  intercourse. 

Another  class  of  Ossianio  poetry  is  that  which  was 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  above,  by  bards  whose 
names  are  in  many  cases  still  remembered.  Much  of 
this  poetry,  as  it  belongs  to  Scotland  at  least,  may 
be  found  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  book,  recently 
published;  and  also  in  Dr.  Smith's  'Old  Lays,'  in 
MacOallum's  and  Kennedy's  collections,  and  else- 
where. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  Ossianio  poetry,  which, 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  be  popular,  belongs  to  the 
Western  Highlands;  where,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Morven,  the  renowned  kingdom  of  Fingal,  is  situated. 
This  di£fers  from  each  of  the  preceding  kinds,  in  point 
of  artistic  finish,  at  all  events;  if  not  also  in  point  of 
refinement  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  Mac- 
Pherson  is  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  this 
class  of  poetry;  but  it  can  be  proved,  in  some  of  its 
most  famous  passages,  to  be  older  a  good  deal  than 
MacPherson; — so  that  he  at  any  rate  did  not  origi* 
note  it,  nor  do  it  best.  Dr.  John  MacPherson,  for 
instance,  minister  of  Sleat,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Blair — 
dated  Sleat,  27th  Nov.  1763,  and  printed  in  Appendix 
No.  1  to  the  Highland  Society's  Report— says  that 
he  got  from  the  people  around  him  (he  made  no  ex- 
tensive search — not  going  beyond  his  own  and  the 
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neighbotiriiig  parish)  the  f^Ilowiq^  pidO«e  ti  OamtUi^a 
poems,  as  published^ by  Mrj  MAcPhenon: — ^Tbe  de* 
scription  of  CuohtiUin-a  chariot,  the  episode  ivlatin^ 
to  FaineasoHa,  the  aottous  of  Oseian  at  the  Lake  of 
Lego,  Fingal's  combart  with  the  King  of  IjochUn,  tlie 
battle  of  Lora,  Oarthula,  the  cdmbat  between  Osear 
and  Ullin,  and  the  lamentation  of  tiie  ttpoiise'of 
Dargo.  Dr.  MacPheMo»  glres  the  name  and  rasi- 
deacee  of  hia  onthorities  in  every  inetanoe.  Two  or 
three  other  gentlemen — ^Mrriling  about  the  saime  time, 
from  different  places  in  the  Highlands — add  eeneider- 
ably  to  this  list* 

Nearly  all  \Yho  write  on  the  subject  of  Oasian's 
poems  speak  of  the  car  of  Cu<^ulUu,  which  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  popular  bits  of  Graelic 
poetry.  One  gentleman — Mr.  Donald  MacLeod,  min- 
ister of  Glenelg— says,  on  the  20th  of  March  1764, 
*  It  was  in  my  house  that  Mr.  MacPheisou  got  the 
description  of  GachuUin'a  hones  and  car--in  Book 
1st,  page  II — ^from  Allan  MacCaskie,  schoolmaster, 
and  Roiy  MacLeod,  both  of  this  glen.'  He  then 
remarks  that  MacPhcrson's  I'cudering  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  original,  which  is  quite  true.  The 
translation  is  shorter,  less  Itioid,  less  yigoK>ns,  less 
elaborate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Wordsworth, 
with  characteristic  arrogance,  speaks  with  contempt 
of  MaoPberaon,  *  when,  with  the  ste^s  of  Morv^n 
before  hia  eyes,  -he  coold  talk  so  familiarly  of  his  car- 
borae  heroes.*  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  preju- 
dices  with  which  Oasian  has  been  treated.  ^ 

MacPhenon  wtu  not  the  first  Gaelic  poet  who  spoke 
of  oar-borne  heroes,  ^ey  who  knew  Morren  betler 
than  either  he  or  Wordswoivth)  could  talk,  one  to  an- 
other, familiarly  of  at  least  one  car-borne  hero;  for 
Fingal  himself  dnd  his  followers,  so  for  ae  I  leeoUect 
at  present,  fight  on  foot  As  to  the  *  Steeps  of  Mor- 
Ten,'  Wordsworth  most  haTS  been  vety  ignorant  of 
what  he  waa  writing  about,  when  he  couM  lay  Moo- 
Phenon  had  them  bafoi^  his  eyeo.  MaePheraon  was 
bom  in  Invemeas-shire;  educated  iirst  at  home,  then 
at  InTsmeSs,  then  at  Aberdeen,  lUd  lastly  at  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  in  Edinbntgh  he  translated,  or,  as 
Wordsworth  would  -say,  fabricated,  the  poems  of 
Ossian.  *The  Steeps  of  Morven*  were  very  little 
before  his  eyes  at  any  time.  But,  further,  with  re- 
gaad  to  the  origin  of  '  Ossian'ii  Poems,'  Dr.  Smith  of 
Oampbdton,'  at  the  desire  of  the  Hi|y1iUti.a  Society, 
pieced  together,  from  mannscript  poems  in  their  pos- 
session, eight  hundred  and  ten  lines  of  MacPherson's 
epic  poem  of  *  Fingal,'  that  is  nbont  one-third  of  the 
whole  poem.  How  mahy  lines  do  we  suppose  Mae- 
Pheraon himself,  with  the  immMse  mass  of  material 
at  his  oommond,  eonld  hare  ttius  pieced  together, 
supposing  this  was  his  neode  of  proceeding  in  pi«- 
poring  his  traaslationa?  Probably  the  sMMtt  of  the 
rsmaining  two-thitds,  or,  it  may  be,  evesy  single 
sentenoe  of  his  *  FingoL'  Br.  Bsutfa'e  passages,  ex- 
traeied  from  andent  Ooelio  poenna,  &e.,  and  compared 
with  ports  of  theeincpoemof  *  Fingal, 'as  published 
by  Mr.  MaoPherson,  may  be  loniid  in  Appendix  Kei 
15  to  the  Highland  Society's  Report 


That  there  was  a  quantity  of  the  same  ckss  of 
ornate  and  polished  poetry  as  MacPherson's  '  Ossian' 
cilrrent  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  Highlands  is 
clear,  from  the  collectian  of  precisely  similar  poetiy 
made  by  Dr.  Smith,  abont  fifteen  years  after  Mac- 
Piierson.  The  substantial  genuineness  of  Dr.  Smith's 
collection  has  never  been  questioned.  From  the  argu- 
ment of  the  poem  given  by  the  reciter,  the  Committee 
of  the  Highland  Society  says — '  Br.  Smith  has  can- 
didly confessed  that  he  has  been  sometimes  obliged 
to  fill'  up  gaps  which  the  want  of  memory  in  the 
reciter  had  occasioned  in  the  poems;  but  he  has  ven* 
properly  distinguished  them,  when  they  oeeur— which 
is  not  very  often — from  the  poem  itself. '  The  *  Sean 
Dana,'  or  old  lays,  collected  by  Dr.  Smith,  are  not 
inferior  in  any  respect  to  MacPherson's  ^Ossiaa' 
They  breathe  the  some  spirit,  exhibit  the  same  fine- 
ness of  sensibility,  and  ore  coloured  by  a  Hke  mystic 
mountain-fai^  imagination^  They  speak  of  the  attu 
sttpehititiona»  oad  they  look  with  that  tife-giTiif 
^oecgy  of  deep  and  lonely-nurtiued  feeliag-HM  ckh 
raotoristio  of  t^e  Ossianio  peons — on  the  aspeets^ 
external  Nature*  The  following  is  on  sfumpk- 
tttioed,  in  the  saioe  manner  as  the  preceding,  u^ 
vetse-^whioh  the  Oommitteeof  the  Hi|;hlaiid  Society 
say  *  They  coold  not  resist  adding  to  tlHMse  ahead; 
giren,  from  its  esempUfying,  in.  a  remoriLable  niaiuK?r, 
the  natural  appearanoes  on  which  the  mekiicholy 
sttporstition  of  the  .inhabitants  of  a  mooAtsino^ 
country,  in  such  a  state  of  seciety  and  mfllinsi«  » 
the  poems  in  question  exhibit,  might  founcl  their 
mythology^if  it  may  be  so  called— of  the  i^oeta  «{ 
their  ancestors  and  departed  friends.  It  is  eontai&eil 
in  the  opening  of  a  poem  called  *^  Finiot  and  Loana," 
where  tfeie  young  povfi^  arouad  bins,  looking  ttp(« 
the  heavens,  odcb^ss  the  aged  Ossian  in  the  foUowiag 
natural  and  beautiful  verssa. '  ^  give  then^  in  metre." 

WUte  OB  tlispUliis  aUuM  the  Moon,  O  Botdt 

And  its  fbadow  Goaa  kolds; 
Like  a  ghost  breathes  the  triad  from  the  mountaiB, 

With  a  spirit- voice  in  its-foldd. 
There  are  two  eloudj  Ibitns  before  tu. 

Whan  tie  hoat  the  dim  aight  sbo«s: 
The  aigh  of  the  aMwr  curia  their  trasa^ 

Aa  they  tread  over  Alva  of  reea, 
Dasky  his  dogs  co.ue  with  ono, 

And  he  bends  his  dtok  bow  of  yev; 
Therert  a  etraaaa  fron  the  aldeef  the  aaitaerf  mM, 

Dyes  her  robe  with  a  blood-itd  has. 
Uoid  thoa  b«ck,  O  thou  wii)dl  irom  the  meeatiial 

Let  their  \m»g9  a  moment  st^y; 
Kor  sweep  with  thy  skirts  from  oa^  eyesight, 

Vw  scatter  their  beanty  away. 
O'er  the  glan  of  the  raahaa»  the  hlU  of  Um  Wads, 

With  the  vagne  wandering  vapour  they  gv; 
O  Bard  of  the  times  that  have  left  as,  . 

Anght  of  their  lif^  canst  they  show. 

OasiAK. 
The  yean  that  have  been  they  come  back  as'ye  cpeslc. 

Vo  my  tefol  In  tbelr  mnalc  they  glide; 
like  Ikeanmtt  of  wavaa  la  Iha  Sw  lalaod  eaha, 

la  their  aoft  and  amooth  atep  by  our  iMe^jlM. 

It  now  oniymBoitts  to  gire  tweor  thi«e  qieeisiiO' 
ef  MoePhenoa's  mode  of  ttaashikion)  to  see  haw  tit 

peculiar  style  frequently  donds  the  direetseaa  aiK> 
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oormpts  the  eaznpiiei^ol  bk  origyML  The  loHowing 
are  two  out  of  eight  examples  which  the  Committee 
of  the  Highland  Society  take  from  no  more  than 
twenty-seveA  liaes  of  * CurickthaKa.  ^  The  Committee 
give  the  Gaelic  first,  then  ;x  literal  translation  of  their 
o^-n,  and  then  MacPherBOn'a,  on  which  they  after- 
v-ards  make"  some  nraark^  The  Gaelic  i»  here 
omitted. 

ThB  CoKMITTBa. 

On  a  top  tor  ammU  fadgbt)  wu  the  drde  of  tlie  fona  (or 

I  inu^;  of  Loda, 

I         And  the  large  etonet  of  many  rlitoet. 
I 

MAcFnouknr. 

[         On  the  top  was  the  drdc  of  Loda,  the  mossy  stone  of  powgr. 

On  this  the  CoiDmittiee  vemark,— '  Besides  there  being 
,  !3  Gaelic  no  ^nthet  *' mossy, '^  the  singular  st<me  is 
_  contnuiictoxy  to  the  description,  in  the  preceding 
!  lines,  of  a  circle  which  could  only  be  composed  of 
I  many  stones.* 
I       And  again — 

The  flaaai  vom  fram  the  gray  oak: 

The  f  eMt  at  the'  hemes  wu  on  tiM  faesth. 

MaePherson  translates  these  lines  thus — 

Tb«  fUme  of  three  cake  aeose;  the  feast  li  eproadl  aroaad. 

TWCommittce i«mArk, — '  The  ^thet  *'gray/'  ap- 
p^iud  to  the  otik,  is  muc^  more  nutucal  and  picturesque 
tlaa  the  number  **  three/'  adopted  by  MaePherson 
^rit^at  any  authority  from  the  originid;  and  the  cir- 
cgTnahtnne  of  tiM  feast  being  spoead  on  the  heath, 
«iaiot«0  the  sim^^icity  of  iite  meal,  which  MaePherson, 
thinking  it  probably  too  mean  to  have  only  the  groimd 
for  a  .table,  has  changed  into  the  general  term 
* '  around. "  "  The  feast  is  spread  scound. " '  Along 
with  these  I  give  the  following,  ^osen  almofft  at 
.  randam,  a  little  farther  on  in  the  samn  poem.  Indeed, 
almost  every  Hne  of  *  Carrickthura'  might  be  used  in 
the  same  way.  After  being  discomfited  by  Pingal, 
^lacPheison's  tmnslatioa  says: — 'The  iq>irit  of  Loda 
Uuieked  as  rolled  into  himself  he  rose  on  the  wind. 
Inistore  shoot  at  the  sound.  The  w»ves  ^ieard  it  on 
the  deep.  They  stc^pped  in  their  course  with  fear; 
the  friends  of  Fingai  started  at  once,  and  took  their 
heavy  spears — they  missed  the  king-^they  rose  in 
rs^e— all  their  anns  resound.*  Now,  compare  with 
this  a  Iztend  rendering  of  the  original,  and  «ee  how 
much  more  simple  and  natural  it  is,  and  how  much 
more  continuous  and  distiiiot  is  its  narmtion,  towards 
the  end  of  the  quotation,  than  tiie  quid^  and  abrupt 
transitions  of  MaePherson.  Observe,  too^  how  ho 
oznits  altogether  the  ^ic  ^thet  of  his  hero;,  *  Cumal's 
on,  the  Victorious' 

Shriek'd  the  speetral  form  of  Loda  on  the  hlU, 
Gathering  himself  np  in  the  -vrind; 
Innlatoxe  htard*  the  sound — 
The  path  of  the  bfflows  was  chcck'd  throng  fear— 
Up  roee  the  heroes  of  Cnmal's  son  of  the  victories. 
There  was  a  spear  In  eadh  hand  aloft  on  the  mountain  side, 
*  Where  is  hef  a&d  their  wp^th  so  gloomy 
Af  eadh  mafl  dash'd  around  ita  hero. 

||     In  the  pMsage  immediately  preceding  this,  Mac- 
*  y  ot "  Jfcoafc  St,'  as  If  seFh— on  asya. 


PhenKm  says,  *  ^e  Uffisd  high  his  shadowy  spear;  he 

beni  lorwscd  his  dieadful  height.    Pings^  advancing, 

drew  his  swnrd;  tfae  blade  of  dark  brown  Lmio. 

The  glesBiing  puth  of  the  steel  winds  t^rougli  the 

ghost,'  &«.  ' 

The  Gaelic  aaya —  . 

He  lifted  oa  high  his  dack  spesr; 

He  bent  fiercely  his  lofty  head; 

Against  him  went  Fingai  with  fury, 

His  clean  blue  sword  in  his  hand. 

Son  of  Lninn  of  the  dosky-dark  hue, 

Through  the  ghost  pass'd  the  light  of  its  hardness, 

The  brown  spectre  of  death  In  the  gloom.  ' 

And  so  on,  almost  without  end.  In  short,  when  we 
consider  th^t  the  )&n^t  parts  of  ^laoPherson  aro 
incontestably  proved  to  have  been,  at  soizie  time  or 
another,  anterior  to  his  appearance*  popular  poetry; 
when  we  remember  that  so  many  as  eight  hundred 
and  ten  lines  of  his  ^Fifig^,'  or  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  poem,  could  be  put  together  out  of  the 
M8S.  of  the  Highland  Society  alone;  wtien  we  think 
of  the  immense  mass  of  material  for  making  up  such 
a  work  which  MaePherson,  if  so  minded,  possessed; 
when  we  know  that  Dr.  Smith,  of  Campbelton,  could 
easily  get  a  volume  of  poetry  amongst  the  High- 
landers, exaotly  resembling  MacPiierson's  'Ossiaii;' 
and  when,  finally,  we  see  that  tl:^  Gaelic  can  be 
shown,  by  the  most  cursory  examination,  to  be  de- 
cidedly superior  iQ  force  and  distinctness  and  sim- 
plicity to  the  English;  and,  indeed,  in  many  respects 
apparently  the  work  of  a  differently  constituted  mind, 
— I  think  we  may  be  disposed  to  throw  prejudice 
aside,  and  to  affion  that,  whoever  oomposad  Osaian's 
poems,  or  however  many  might  have  been  about  their 
composition,  MacPheison— whatever  merit  m^y  be- 
long to  Mm  as  a  transkitor,  or  whatever  claim  he  may 
have  to  be  considered  t&eir  compiler  in  their  present 
form — has  no  legitimate  title  to  be  called  their 
author.  They  are  substantially  older  than  he— parts 
of  them  probably  many  centuries  older,  and  parts  of 
them,  perhaps,  not  more  tlian  one  or  two  generations. 
The  case,  as  it  rests  at  present  regarding  them,  may 
be  thus  unhesitatingly  stated: — MaePherson  was  not 
the  first  to  polish  the  poems  of  Ossian,  even  admitting 
that  he  did  so  at  all.  His  wss  neither  the  earliest 
nor  the  ablest  nor  the  finest  Highland  mind  that  was 
kindled,  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  into 
a  glow  of  poetic  fervour  by  the  hero-lighted  fire  and 
hoary  inspiration  of  the  blind  <dd  man  of  Cona. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
Oscar,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  touching  themes 
of  the  Gaelic  muse.  Oscar  was  the  Achilles  of  the 
Fingalians,  and  Ossian  was  both  his  Homer  and  his 
father.  No  wonder,  ^hen,  his  death  afifords  a  favourite 
and  pathetic  sul^ect  Ixyth  for  the  oldest  ballads  and 
their  most  modern  imitsttioos.  13ie  *  Lay  of  Oscar' 
is  still  repeated.  There  is  a  version  of  it  in  the  third 
volume  of  Mr.  Campbell's  *  Popular  Tales,'  got  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  Hebrides.  It  is  in 
all  the  collectiona.  If  we  take  MacCallum's  and  Mr. 
Campbell's  versions  to  be^  with,  we  are  carried  on 
veiy  well  to  near  the  end  of  the  story;  then,  by  filling 
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in  a  little  from  Allan  MacRorie's  and  YeargOM  the 
poet^s  aoconnts,  as  they  are  found  in  the  Dean  of 
Lismore's  book,  we  see  our  subject  a  good  deal  dearer; 
and,  finally,  we  can  end  the  sorrowful  recital  as  we 
began.  We  thus  get  this  old  and  manly  popular  song 
in  the  most  complete  state  possible  for  us  now-a*day8. 

THE  DEATH  OF  OSCAE. 

The  feast  wu  over;  and  fche  last  day  d«wn*d  , 

Which  Oscar  was  to  spend  In  Calrbafs  hall; 
The  parting  cup  was  quafTd;  the  hAoes  stood 
Ann'd  and  prepared  to  go,  when  Calrbar  said. 
With  his  great  voice, '  Brown  Oscar,  come  from  Alba; 
Let  us  exchange  our  spear-shafts  ere  we  part!'  ' 

'  Why  so  exchange,'  said  Oscar,  speaking  calmly, 
'  Thou  red-haii'd  Cairbar  of  the  port  of  ships? 
Why  so  exchange,  and  the  feast  hardly  o'er?      % 
Thou  knowest,  in  the  day  of  war  ^d  conflict. 
My  spear  is  always  leady  for  tiii&e  aid.' 

'  Not  much  for  me,*  said  Gairbar— the  mde  Cairbar; 
'  Not  much  for  me,  were  cess  and  tribute  paid  me 
By  etreiy  wazrioi  in  your  sea-beat  isles;  « 

Not  much  for  me;  whatever  I  need  to  get 
From  thee,  from  thine,  whene'er  my  wish  I  telL' 

'  There's  neither  gold  nor  precious  substance,  Gairbar, 

That  might  be  ask'd  for  by  a  manly  kin^ 

Without  dishonour  to  himself  or  us. 

But  thou  or  he  should  have  whenever  'twas  ask'd; 

Bat  this  exchange  of  shafts  without  the  heads, 

It  were  unjust  to  ask  us  such  a  thing. 

Cairbar!  thou  hadst  not  dared  hare  spoken  thus, 

Hadat  thou  not  known  that  Flngal  is  not  by.* 

'  Though  Flngal  and  thy  father  both  were  here. 
As  good  as  the  best  day  they  wore  a  sword, 
Vd  ask  of  them  whate'er  I  ask  of  thee; 
And  what  I  ask  of  them  or  thee.  Til  haye.* 

'  If  Fingal  and  my  Ikther  both  were  here, 
Aa  good  as  the  best  day  they  wore  a  sword. 
By  thine  own  might  thou  couldst  not  then  retain 
The  breadth  of  thy  two  soles  on  land  of  Erin.* 

'  I  make  a  vow,'  quoth  Cairbar, '  deer  to  drive 
From  side  to  side  of  Albtn's  seaijlrt  hiUs, 
And  spoil  to  cany  from  its  plains  to  Erin.' 

'  I  make  a  vow,  a  vow  'gainst  that/  quoth  Oscar; 

*  When  thou  hast  come  to  Albin  for  thy  sport, 
I  with  this  spear  wlU  drive  thee  back  to  Erin.* 

Then  Cairbar  roai^d,— '  I  make  a  vow  ere  that, 
A  lasting  vow,  that  I  wUl  plant  my  spear 
Beneath  thy  breast  in  thy  fair  body,  Oscar  f 

*  A  vow!  a  vow!'  cried  Oscar,  In  his  wrathj 

*  I  make  a  vow  that  I  will  plant  my  spear. 
Ere  that  shall  happen,  in  thy  forehead,  Cairbar.' 

Cold  fear  and  rage  by  turns  the  warriors  shook. 
When  these  flerce  words  they  heard  between  the  chiefs. 
When  Cairbar's  lowering  brow  they  saw,  and  mork'd 
How  rose  the  wrath  of  Oscar.  'Twas  then  a  bard, 
With  softest  touch  upon  the  harp,  wall'd  forth 
The  sounds  that  prelude  a  great  hero's  death. 

Then  Oscar  seized  with  furious  r»ge  his  arms, 
And  look'd  around  him  where  his  followers  stood; 
Few  were  the  chiefs  of  Alba  that  were  there. 
And  Cairbar's  boat  was  great;  but  Oseax's  friends 
Were  traln'd  to  arms,  and  were  full  heroes  all. 
And  so  they  gathered  undlsmay'd  around  him. 

Then  waged  the  strife.  We  heard  the  shouts  afar. 
And  all  the  din  of  deadly,  furious  battle; 
And  up  we  rose,  and  hasten'd  to  the  scene. 
Each,  as  we  rbich'd  it,  Joln'd  the  wide-spread  fight; 


And  thus  the  bitter  straggle  lasted  long; 

And  thus  did  many  of  our  heroes  falL 

But  who  could  stay  his  hand  or  still  his  heart? 

And  Oscar's  friends,  oppress'd;  and  Oscars  sword. 

By  numbers  wearied,  failing  in  its  power. 

We  saw  him  struggling  on  the  woeful  field; 

We  saw  him  rushing,  in  the  tides  of  war, 

like  a  hawk  darting  on  a  flight  of  birds,  • 

Or  like  the  quick  spray-spattering  cataract. 

He  strove,  like  a  great  strong  branch  with  the  wind, 

like  an  old  green  tree  with  the  woodman's  stroke. 

His  course  was  the  roU  of  the  fuiioua  surge 

In  winter's  storm,  on  the  roar  of  the  riiore. 

And,  one  by  one,  as  we  came,  we  engaged; 
But  the  long*]asting  fight  spread  far  and  near, 
TUl  the  sunbeam  of  battle  rose,  at  last» 
Finn's  standard,  with  the  heroes  by  its  side; 
Then  slowly  backward  bore  the  treacherous  foe. 
Foot  after  foot,  until  they  fled  away— 
Scatter'd  like  sheep,  and  falling  like  brown  leaves. 
The  wild  pursuit  roU'd  by,  and  we  were  left 
Alone— in  silence— on  the  dreadful  field! 

I  bent  o'er  Oscar,  when  the  fight  was  done. 

As  he  lay  bleeding  on  the  mournful  plain. 

He  was  my  son;  yet  was  I  not  alone 

It  mourning  for  my  dearest  on  that  day. 

CaUta  bent  over  seven  of  his  brave  sons; 

And  every  living  man  amongst  the  Felnn, 

Amid  the  grievous  slaughter  found  a  friend. 

And  w^t  beside  the  dying  or  the  dead. 

Some  of  the  wounded  lay  and  languish' d  low. 

Unconscious  how  their  Ufe  had  drain'd  away; 

Some  moan'd,  some  writhed  with  pain,  and  could  not  speak. 

But  some  were  calm  and  knew  theij  friends,  and  gave 

Them  a  kind  greeting  from  their  couch  of  clay; 

But  m^ny,  many  heroM  there  were  dead. 

Oh,  'twas  a  grief,  an  everlasting  grief — 

A  woe  to  be  forgotten  never,  never! 

To  look  upon  that  field-^the  swords,  the  shiclcla, 

That  there  lay  masterleto;  the  broken  spears. 

The  bloody  garments,  and  the  coats  of  mail, 

Borne  by  brave  chiefs  unto  their  last  of  fields. 

From  Albin' s  hills,  from  homes  of  Innisgail. 

We  ne'er  had  met  so  dire  a  day  before — 

So  bloody,  BO  destructive,  full  of  woe, 

So  joyless  and  so  sad  a  victory. 

Among  a  thousand  warriors  stretoh'd  and  dead 
I  found  my  son,  my  darling,  Uving  yet; 
Besting  his  head  on  his  left  arm  he  lay. 
His  broken  shield  beside  him,  and  his  sword 
Grasp'd  in  his  terrible  and  strong  right  hand. 
His  blood,  his  priceless  blood,  on  every  side 
Flow'd  through  his  harness,  soak'd  Into  the  garound, 
Unstanch'd  and  stanchless,  from  a  mortal  wound. 

I  dropp'd  my  spear  upon  the  ^rth,  and  bant 
Above  him  as  he  lay,  and  thought— O  frlendl 
How  lonely  I  should  .be  for  evermore  I 
It  was  a  grievous  thought.    Oscar  tum'd  round, 
And  forth  he  stretch'd  his  hand  one  other  time 
To  greet  me — one  long  last  time  ere  he  died; 
Kindly  he  look'd,  and  wish'd  me  to  draw  near. 
I  seised  his  hand  and  knelt  upon  the  groiind. 
And  gave  a  great  and  bitter  cry  of  grief. 
Then  my  dear  son,  whose  life  was  ebbing  fast» 
Said,  '  Joy  dear  father,  that  thou  art  escaped!* 
And  I,  I  eould  not  speak;  but  Callta  said-* 
The  noble  CaUta  come  to  see  my  son — 
'  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself,  dear  friend?'  he  saifL 

'  As  thou  wouldst  have  me*-dying  on  the  field. 
Bed  Cairbar's  venom'd  spear  hath  pierced  my  side; 
Mine  on  the  forehead  struck  him,'  Oscar  said. 
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'AblovaoktehcaiibekL'  Than  GsUto  probed 
Hie  irodod  red  QUrbu^s  murdorooB  sbaf  t  bad  mode, 
Aai  gave  a  shzlek,  and  fainting  fell  on  eartb, 
Wben  be  found  ou(  bow  deadly  was  tbe  burt. 


'  Dear  OMar,  we  mnst  part>'  at  length  be  cried; 
'Tbon  and  the  Feinne  nrnat  part;  thy  flgbta  axe  o'er.* 
My  son  replied  not,  bat  be  pmi'd  my  band, 
Thea  va  npniaed  Him  softly  on  oar  spean, 
Aad  to  a  ftir  green  knoU  we  bore  him  silently, 
Wlulc  from  the  sUin  they  gathered  ronnd  and  roond. 
No  fflaa  his  son,  bis  friend,  his  brother  moom'd, 
Bat  aU  stood  near  as,  and  with  heavy  sighs 
nervBtch'd  the  hero  aa  he  slowly  died, 
Aad  00  one  spoke  aa  hoar  by  hoar  went  t^. 

Tvai  now  the  evening,  and  tbe  aatamn  snu 

Stone  hrlght  and  yellow  on  the  f^tal  field, 

Whea  from  afar  Finn's  standard  we  descried,  * 

P.£taniiQg  from  his  triumph  and  pnrsult. 

GUdl7  we  met  it,  and  saluted  Finn, 

Bot  BO  salnte  retam'd  he  aa  be  strode 

la  bia  UA  grief  to  wben  his  grandson  lay. 

Wben  Oscar  ww  the  King  above  him  bend, 

Ai}d  look  with  anguish  on  his  dying  face. 

He  ilowly  spoke,  and  said  '  I  have  my  wish— 

Tka  djing  in  thy  presence,  noble  Finn  t 

I^acooquei'd  and  with  hoaoor,  moom'd  by  thee.' 

^  nm,  the  first  of  heroes,  cried  with  grief,— 

Ski  Is  my  heart)  good  son  of  my  good  son! 

'it  lee  thee  die  before  me.    Now  Tm  weak. 

^Wry  enrse  Is  on  me  to  my^ef ; 

itfJow'd  me  from  east  and  west,  till  here, 

Ksihii  sad  plain.  It  struck  this  fatal  blow. 
fvfWfXl  to  lame  and  battle;  and  farewell 
T^Tletox's  spoils,  tbe  triumphs  and  the  Joys 
TUdi  in  this  body  I  have  ever  bad; 
Fucwell  the  feast;  farewell  the  concourse  sweet 
Br  Cona's  stream,  in  Selma's  bannered  ball.' 

^Iten  Oscar  heard  the  great  king's  wailing  cry, 

Hegroan'd,  and  stretch'd  his  bands,  and  raised  Ms  bead, 

Aad,  ]ookfaig  round  on  all  of  us,  be  sigh'd,  x 

'^B<j  laid, '  FiMwelll  I  shall  return  no  more.' 

Tbeo  he  tank  back;  aad  so  my  hero  died; 

Aorl  jPUn  tam'd  round,  and  strode  a  space  away, 

Aad  jobb'd  and  wept    He  never  wept  before 

^  sight  of  man— save  when  Bran  died- till  now. 

Aod  all  the  people  gave  three  dismal  shrieks. 

And  walTd  and  wept  until  tbe  night  retam'd. 

Tlien  Finn  came  back;  and,  standing  near  my  side. 
He  bent  again  o'er  Oscar,  while  he  said:— 
Ihemoonfol  bowling  of  the  dogs  distress  me— 
^e  poaning  of  tbe  heroes  old  and  gray— 
Th«  people's  wailing,  and  their  bUnk  despair. 
0  iODi  that  I  bad  faUen  in  thy  stead. 
In  tbe  din  battle  with  thy  treacherous  foes. 
And  thou  hsdst  Uved  to  be  A  chief  and  leader, 
Aad  bring  tbe  Fenians  east  and  west  with  joyi 
0  Oicarl  thou  wilt  never  rise  again! 
'>er  thee  my  old  heart,  like  an  elk,  is  leaping!* 
Tlwo  wilt  return,  tboa  wilt  return  no  morel 
Tvas  rightly  said,  "  I  shall  return  no  morel" ' 

'The  Death  of  Oscar'  was  MacPherson's  first  open 
*anpt  at  Gaelic  translation.  We  have  this  on  the 
fctboritj'  of  Home,  the  author  of  « Douglas.'  Some 
« the  incidents  above  given  remind  one  a  little  of 
"«ic€svaU«,  and  the  death  of  Roland. 

Thomas  Pattison. 

'  'Lflte  an  elk,  la  leaping;'  or,  'like  a  blackbird,  flatters.' 
^^•cnner,  however,  ia  at  once  the  moat  literal,  and,  I  think, 
« [46Jt  expressive.  We  speak  ourselves  of  the  heart  *  bound- 


EIFLES  AND  REPLE  PRACTICE. 

Not  many  years  ago,  very  few  persons  in  this 
country  were  practically  acquainted  with  the  rifle. 
It  was  used,  indeed,  in  the  pursuit  of  large  and  noble 
game;  but  such  sport  was  principally  confined  to  the 
wealthy,  and  it  was  carried  on  more  abroad  than  at 
home.  Practising  at  a  target,  unless  by  a  few  ex- 
perimentalists, was  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
stories  told  of  the  skill  of  American  hunters  with 
the  rifle  were  looked  upbn  -in  England  as  feats  only 
possible  for  wizards  and  jugglers,  or  perhaps  as  the 
inventions  of  a  brilliant  novelist.  The  Volunteer 
movement,  however,  has  opened  up  a  new  field  for 
the  rifle;  and,  in  the  space  of  a  veiy  short  time,  all 
clasBes  have  become  familiar  with  it.  We  are  now 
able  to  compete  at  target  practice  against  riflemen 
of  any  nation — ay!  and,  as  at  Wimbledon  last  year, 
literally  to  beat  them  off  the  field.  The  ancient 
bowmen  of  England  have,  indeed,  renewed  their 
youth  in  the  dexterity  with  which  their  descendants 
now  use  a  far  more  deadly  weapon;  and  the  same 
race  of  '  shopkeepers*  who  were  wont  to  launch  their 
yard-sticks  into  the  body  of  a  man  100  yards  off,  can 
now,  with  as  much  certainty,  kill  him  at  ten  times 
that  distance,  with  a  ball  fired  from  a  Henry  rifle. 
Rifle-shooting — ^thanks  to  the  Volunteer  movement — 
has  now  become  a  very  popular  amusement;  and  such 
is  the  noble  spirit  of  emulation  which  it  excites  in 
^e  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  it  seems  destined,  along 
with  volimteering,  to  become  a  permanent  institution 
of  our  country.  ' 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  although  fire-arms 
have  been  in  use  since  the  fourteenth  century^  they 
have  never,  until  the  last  few  years,  produced  great 
results  in  point  of  precision.  The  improvement  has 
been  much  slow^  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
during  such  a  long,  period,  and  is  only  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  absence  of  science  displayed  in  their  manufac- 
ture, and  the  want  of  skill  in  their  use.  It  might 
also  have  reasonably  been  expected,  that  when  the 
principle  of  rifling  or  grooving  the  barrels  of  fire- 
anus  was  first  thought  of  (in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century),  great  results  would  follow;  but 
nearly  a  hundred  years  elapsed  after  this  before  we 
have  any  record  of  «a  spiral  turn  being  imparted  to 
the  grooves.  The  latter  invention,  the  parent  of  the 
present  system,  was  discovered  by  a  Gennan  gun- 
maker,  named  Koster,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  caused  his  rifling  to  describe  a 
complete  turn,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  turn,  in  the 
length  of  a  gun-barrel;  but  although  the  principle  of 
grooving  was  now  so  far  perfect,  science'seemed  blind 
to  the  part  which  the  bullet  was  to  take  in  obtaining 
X)erfect  precision,  and  no  further  advance  in  this  re- 
spect was  made  until  long  after.  The  bullets  used  with 
such  weapons  were  round,  and  slightly  larger  than 
the  bore,  and  were  forced  and  fitted  into  the  grooves 
in  loading.  The  use  of  an  elongated  bullet  might  long 
ago  have  made  us  better  acquainted  with  rifle-shoot- 
ing, and  would  no  doubt  have  forestalled  many  of  the 
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latest  improvemenia;  but  such  a  projectile  not  being 
then  known,  the  difficulty  and  the  necessity  of  loading 
with  balls  lai^ger  than  the  diameter  of  the  bote  was 
found  to  be  such  an  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption 
of  the  Tifle  f  oi'  military  and  other  purposes,  that  it 
was  thrown  aside,  and  the  Smooth  -  bore  gun  pre- 
ferred. About  the  middle  of  last  oentuty,  however, 
A  countryman  of  our  own,  named  Benjamin  Robins 
~-a  man  of  great  skill  and  genius,  and  a  voluminous 
writer  on  the  subject  of  projectiles — ^published  theo- 
ries, which,  although  little  heeded  at  the  time,  hare 
now  been  acknowledged  a»  the  immediate  st^jping- 
atoneg  to  all  the'  late  wonderful  improvements  in 
rifled  fire-arms.  It  was  he  who  first  proved  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  an  elongated  projectile,  and  the 
nocesaity  of  having  the  oentre  of  gravity  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  bullet.  He  also  proved  that  a  spinning 
motion  being  imparted  by  the  grooves  to  the  bullet 
would  help  to -keep  its  axis  in  the  same  direction 
during  flight,  and  prevent  any  ineqxialities  on  its 
surface  from  causing  irregularity  of  motion.  TEese 
principles,  so  very  similar  to  those  which  now  fonn 
the  basis  of  all  scientifio  gunnery,  alter  lying  dormant 
for  a  length  of  time,  wore  diligently  taken  up  about 
twenty  oy  thirty  yea»  ago,  and,  being  experimented 
upon,  produced  results  which  made  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  denrotts  to  see  their  soldiers 
armed  wii&  a  weapon  whicb  could  kill  their  enemies 
at  lont;  distances,  and  be  more  decisive  in  all  great 
battles.  The  French  were  the  first  who  scientiflcaUy 
set  to  work  in  this  direction,  and  to  them  we  ara 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  experiments  which  ended  in 
the  production  <^  the  once  famed  Mini§  rifle,  and 
afterwards  of  our  own  Enfleld. 

Rifles,  although  used  in  some  armies  eaiiy  in  the 
present  oentuty,  were  not  intfodueed  into  our  own 
line  rogiments,  in  any  great  numbers,  till  1651,  when 
the  Mini§,  or  a  similar  weapon  carrying  the  Mlni^ 
ball,  was  fint  served  out  The  barrels  of  these  rifles 
had  four  grooves,  describing  a  complete  turn  in  six 
feet  six  inches.  They  were  very  good  serviceable  wea- 
pons; and  were  sighted  up  to  a  thousand  yareb.  l^e 
ball,  however,  was  defective;  and,  there  being  room 
for  improvement,  our  Govemmeot  instituted  a  cmuBe 
of  experiments,  which  resulted  in  the  production  of 
the  £nfield— a  rifle  with  which  »evety  household  ia 
now  familiar.  This  Mneapon,  although  fimt  broni^t 
out  in  1853,  was  not  universally  adopted  by  our 
lino  regiments  until  some  years  afterwards.  Ilie 
Engineers  have  been  armed  for  a  short  time  with  the 
Lancaster,  or  oval  smooth-bore  rifle,  which  is  oowd- 
dered  by  some,  superior  to  the  TCti<ia1<^.  But  £or  a 
strong,  serviceable,  militaxy  rifle — such  as  can  be 
used  by  the  general  mass  of  our  soldiszv  with  effect 
on  the  fleld  of  battle— it  is  doabtful  if,  at  the  prs- 
scmt  day,  a  better  weapon  is  to  be  had  than  the 
Enfield.  It  has  its  faults;  but  none  of  them  (speak- 
ing in  a  military  iK>int  of  view)  ard  very  serious; 
and  if  the  bore  was  slightly  mluoed,  eo  as  to  lessen 
the  windage  with  the  present  ammunition — or, 
what  WMild  be  simpler,  the  diameter  of  the  pze- 


sent  bullet  slightly  enlarged — it  is  4}ueBticiiftble 
whether  the  practice  obtained  by  it  would  be  mnch 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Henry  and  other  small-bore  rifles. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  Enfleld  cannot  compete  at  the 
target  with  the  Henry,  Turner,  Whitwortli,  &c,  the 
supericH*  accuracy  of  these  riflles  at  ^rtrsraa  taogea 
being  scarcely  oredibla  It  has  also  been  thongfat  that 
a  greater  twist  of  rifling,  witji  two  extra  grooves  to 
prevent  the  bullet  from  stripping,  would  improve  it 
This  would  assimilate  it  to  the  short  soa-servioe  lifle, 
which  is  used  in  the  Navy,  and  in  eoniA  districts  by 
the  sergeants  of  Volunteers,  and  which  is  (^Derally 
believed  to  give  more  aocurate  shootii^  than  the  ioug 
Enfield.  Our  Government — however  slow,  as  it  gene 
rally  is,  to  adopt  anything  new — seems  to  be  bestow- 
ing great  attention  on  the  subject  of  fire-arm^.  It 
has,  within  the  laat  few  months,  isaued  to  the  Anny 
a  small  number  of  Westley  Eiehard^s  fareech-loaderi, 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  sudi  supericr 
rifles  could  advantageously  be  used  by  soldiers  in 
general  Our  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that  only  tk 
best  trainedeoldien  and  most  skilled  warksmttB  will  k 
able  to  do  these  rifles  justice  Xeverthaless,  if  it  were 
X)ossible,  or  advisably  to  have  two  kiads  of  rifles  in 
use,  carrying  different  ammunition — the  euperior  riiies 
being  served  out  to  picked  men  —  the  best  resulta 
might  be  expected  to  follow.  But,  i^  the  meantune, 
there  are  serious  objections  to  tl^  aocompliahuait  of 
this.  The  drill  for  the  two  rifles,  for  instanoe,  is  totally 
diiferent;  and  the  snomunition  at  present  iii  Tue, 
being  suitable  for  Eufields,  Lanc^ters,  and  CaAinis 
indiscriminately,  cannot  be  made  to  fit  Westley  Rich- 
ard's or  any  other  small-bore  rifles. 

The  Whitworth  was  the  cailieat  of  this  olass  d 
rifles,  and  no  doubt  |;reatly  ow«d  ite  enporior  excel- 
lence to  the  very  eanaful  and  exact  meehanicai  fckL] 
which  its  inventor  bestowed  on  its  construction.  Not 
being  a  rifle-maker,. but  a  very  eminimt  ma.xiiiust, 
he  was  led  some  years  ago  to  direot  his  atteutica  t>) 
rifled  fire-arms,  beHeving  rightly  that  the  gresier  ac- 
curacy displayed  in  finudiing  the  jateirior  of  the  bsrrd 
the  better  would  tiM  rifle  idioot  His  very  iAgsnioai  m 
struments  for  determining  accurately  tiie  most  minute 
measurements,  so  much  impressed  him  with  the  truth 
of  this  opinion,  that  he  made  certain  f^voposak  to 
Government  for  oairying  on  a  set  of  axpeiimspts  to 
elucidate  the  question,  and  it  is  said  he  ohtjueed  a 
grant  of  £  12,000  to  defray  expenses  connected  vith 
these  experiments,  and  had  ako  erected  for  him  ao  en- 
closed rifle  gallery,  dOO  yaidfl  in  leagthtWherB  lie  coalpit 
if  required,  regulate  the  aightiBg  of  ell  his  rifles  Wok 
issuing  them.  With  euoh  adv»ategBe,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Whitworth,  although  not  a  gon- 
maker  by  trade*  micoeeded  by  marhanimi  genius  akne 
Ja'coiistnicting  a  wes^n,  the  like  of  which,  for  carefsl 
workmanship  and  accurate  footing,  was  never  beioje 
known.  Many  professional  gun-makers,  however, 
were  not  long  behind  him  in  producing,  by  their 
own  resources,  rifles,  which  in  the  opinion  of  veil 
qualified  judges,  are  even  superior  to  the  Whitworth; 
and  among  these  is  the  rifle  of  Mr.  Henry  of  IMifl- 
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::r,h.  The  Wlxitworth,  being  foremost  in  tlie  field, 
^>%cver,  bfld  ftdadded  start  of  its  neighlx)iir8,  and 
:  id  likewise  many  facilities  for  iti  diatoibution  among 
t£8  Voionteflmi  for^  at  all  past  meetings  of  the  Na- 
rr^al  Rifle  Association,  large  nnmbers  of  Wliitworths 
r..i?  been  giyen  away  as  prizes;  yet  we  are  very 
x:ch  mistaken  if  the  Henry  rifle,  since  its  introduc- 
th/fl  ifi  1S61,  has  not  held  ita  own  aa  the  favourite 
Tespoo  of  most  of  the  crack  shots  in  the  country. 
is  the  match  which  took  place  at  Montrose,  on  New- 
Yiar's-day,  between  eight  picked  shots  fyom  the  cities 
' :  Moburgh  and  Aberdeen,  five  men  on  each  side 
tlwt  vith  Henry's^  theire  'being  only  one  Whitworth 
£S90g  the  flixtoeH.  At  Wimbledon  Common,  also, 
l^'tbtkis  year*  and  last,  all  the  hiitchest  scores  were 
-it  TTith  the  Henry — it  being  represented  by  501 

L-ictitors  against  5S2  armed  with  tlie  Whitworth. 
1 )  Mi.  Henry  belongs  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
ifistxinoe  practically  an  ingenious  mechanical  cpn- 
trvKBoe  dedgnated  a  wind-gauge,  which,  although 
j  Lstence  many  years  since,  wad  never  popularly 
•-iTn  nntiJ  he  prominently  brought  it  under  public 
,    'e.   This  instrument,  which  is  now  fitted  to  all 

'  '^^as  riflies,  eaabletf  the  marksman  to  allow  for 
i  '  t:f::ta  of  wind  without  moving  his  aim  to  the 
'.  '•:'•  T  left  of  the  bull's-eye,  and  is  so  useful  that 
I     '  ^i&dy  day  no  skilled  rifieman  would  compete 

<  u  a  small  boie  rifle  without  one. 
I  ftit  tf»  rctora  to  the  Enfield  and  Volunteer  rifle 
I  ;'iiicein  general,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  such  pro- 
*  -scjia  rifle-shooting  attained  in  the  space  of  so 
j-i  yursi  Men  who  never  handled  fire-arms  before, 
aJ  who,  it  may  be,  never  sets  their  eyea  on  them  but 
^th  ffleliogs  of  dread,  have  now  beeome  accomplished 
^*jaen  and  efficient  Volnnteers.  Tins  is  owing  in 
*>.~  ;t  measure,  no  doubt,  to  careful  training^,  but  as 
'<^.>  &re  not  80  many  good  marksmen  in  the  Volun- 
^r  vmy  as  thero  mig^t  be,  we  propose  to  offer  a 
r;  .suggestions  and  hints  for  the  benefit  of  those 
fin  have  not  nxnch  time  to  practise,  and  also  f pr  that 
^Ns«  uid  numerous  class  who,  although  anxious  and 
^t'' n^  to  learn,  are  slow  and  awkward  in  acquiring 
Ku:drilL 

Tboagh  the  greatest  care  and  attention — combined 

^•ia  active  intelligence,  ^od  eye-sight,  and  steady 

A?Te— are  all  required  m  the  making  of  a  good 

^fismao;  yet,  severally,  these  qualifications  assist 

*  various  d^rees,  and  m  different  manners,  in  the 

joaiDBwat  of  proAciency  in  using  the  rifle.   •  So,  if 

^y  be  seldom  all  found  in  the  same  individual, 

•-ae  of  them  certainly  shall;  and  these,  if  properly 

«ilt:vated,  wiQ  in  a  great  meoaure  make  up  for  the 

*s^it  of  othe^     Considering,  then,  the  elements 

*^n««ipeM  the  Volunteer  force,  it  may  be  fairly 

«^ed  that  the  above  qvaUiications  are  well  dis- 

''•tttted  thron^ont  it,  and  ehoold  produce  a  greater 

■''laber  of  gocMl  shots  than  there  reaUy  are,  and  that 

^J^  ^  signal  failures  are  more  attributable  to 

^cieat  masketry  instruction  than  other  causes. 

^  cut  no  gliir  i^n  the  manv  gentlemen  who  volun- 

SL?*  **  iiirtniotore;  and  who  are,  in  general, 

j  -wDesliBeatobegot.     The  evil  liee  in  the  system 

C4«seB-«i]i  taking  into  them  all  and  sundry  who 

^  T^^  ^^  suKnud  and  platoon  exercises  in  a 

"'F«»hod  or  passable  manner,   and  in  <terrying   or 


forcing  fortvard  the  raw  recniit  along  with  men 
immeasurably  superior  to  him.  It  is  often  diflicult 
for  instructoi's  to  avoid  this;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  consequences  to  some  of  the  men  are 
very  detrimental.  To  all  who  fancy  themselves  im- 
perfect from  the  above  cause,  and  to  others  who 
really  desire  to  improve,  we  would  recommend,  as 
the  first  and  most  important  step,  the  careful  study 
of  *  The  Musketry  Instruction  Ifook,'  and  tte  stead- 
fastly carrying  out  of  all  its  lessons. 

Most  important  for  beginners  is  position  drill.  No 
man  will  ever  shoot  well  who  holds  nis  rifle  carelessly; 
and  the  system  taught  in  the  book,  designated  Hythe 
system,  is  most  admirably  a(lapte<l  for  training  the 
Volunteer  to  hold  his  rifle  correctly.  It  is  the  most 
free  and  unconstrained  position  we  know,  notwith'- 
standinc  all  that  has  been  said  agrinst  it  There  aix) 
some  who  desire  to  see  the  kneeling  position  done 
away  with,  because  the  fancy  attitudes  of  sitting,  or 
lying  on  one's  face  or  back,  secure  a  steadier  aim. 
The  fact  is  unquestionable;  but  we  uphold  the  Hythe 
system,  because  the  hands  and  limbs  being  remark- 
ably free,  the  firer  has  more  command  over  his  rifle; 
and  it  is  thus  beat  ada])ted  for  all  military  movements. 
Besides,  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  training  a  man 
to  shoot  well  with  very  little  expenditure  of  am- 
munition. Snapping  caps  at  a  miniature  target  or 
bull's-eye,  painted  on  the  wall,  will  also  teacn  him 
how  to  acquire  the  habit  of  taking  a  good  and  perfect 
aim,  and  to  prcs.^  the  triirgcr  at  the  proper  moment, 
without  flinching.  This  being  a  transaction  between 
brain,  eye,  and  fin^^er,  rc<iuircs  a  good  deal  of  train- 
ing; but  it  should  be  persevered  in  till  it  requires  no 
etlbrt  on  the  part  of  the  learner  to  establish  an  in- 
stantaneous connection  between  oye  and'  finger;  and 
if  the  arm  happens  to  get  shaky,  as  will  often  be  the 
case,  before  the  trigger  is  sufficiently  pressed,  the 
rifle  should  be  at  once  brought  down,  a  pause  and 
new  breath  taken,  and  at  it  again.  There  is  nothing 
worse  than  endeavouring  to  take  or  retain  a  long 
aim,  and  it  generally  ends  in  a  bad  shot. 

There  are  many  other  thin^i,'3,  however,  that  require 
to  be  attended  to,  and  the  more  careful  one  is  in  notic- 
ing them  the  better  practice  he  is  sure  to  make;  but 
position  drill  and  snapping  of  caps  are  preliminary  to 
all  otheiB.  The  loading  of  the  rifle  requirds  careful 
manipulation.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  all  the 
charges  of  jwwder  and  bullets  are  of  the  same  weight,* 
the  powder  should  be  carefully  emptied  into  the 
barrel,  so  that  not  a  particle  is  lost,  tne  bullet  then 
entered  straight,  and  gently  rammed  home.  Should 
any  of  the  powder  be  spilt,  or  the  ballet  jammed 
down  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  that  some  of  the 
grains  get  bruised,  the  result  will  be  more  or  less  loss 
of  range,  from  deficiency  of  propelling  force — bruised 
powder  not  exerting  so  much  strefn^h  as  when  the 
grains  are  whole;  or,  should  the  point  of  the  bullet 
get  indented  from  repeated  or  hard  strokes  of  the 
ramrod,  the  result  will  be  a  zig-zag  or  inaccurate, 
undulating  flight.  The  force  and  direction  of  the 
wind  should  also  be  carefully  watched,  and  their  effects 
nicely  calculated;  and  as  wind  does  not  always  blow 
with  a  steady  uniform  force,  and  is  continually  waver- 
ing a  little  in  its  line  of  direction,  this  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  achievement,  requiring  much  observation  and 
repeated  practice.  Every  one  knows  that  an  object 
passing  through  the  air  deflects  with  the  wind;  what 

*  Government  cartridges,  althou^  voiy  carefully  made  up, 
sometiofes  vary  a  little  hi  weight,  and  as  they  do  not  admit  of 
being  taken  down  and  equalised,  very  accoxate  shooting  cannot 
always  be  expected  from  them;  but,  for  private  rifles,  powder 
and  bullets  should  be  nicely  wei|(hed,  and  the  charges  corked 
np  in  separate  case8. 
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the  rifleman  has  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  calculate  for 
the  strength  of  the  wind,  and  consequent  amount  of 
deflection.  With  a  strong  side  wind  on  an  exposed 
range,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  when  firing  at  a  dis- 
tance of  600  yards,  with  an  Enfield  rifle  which  has  no 
Mrind-cauge,  to  aim  as  much  as  ten  feet  off  the  target 
in  order  to  hit  it;  and  when  it  is  considered  how 
difficult  it  is  to  steady  one's  aim  u^n  vacancy,  we 
can  the  more  readily  appreciate  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  the  wind-gauge.  The  various  shades  of  light 
— sunshine  and  cloud,  deamess  and  haze— have  much 
to  do  with  the  operation  of  taking  a  true  aiio.  The 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  i^  its  different  phases — 
humid  or  dry,  warm  or  cold — is  also  a  veij  important 
element  of  observation;  and  however  triflmg  ail  these 
matters  may  appear  to  the  ordinary  rifleman,  the  ex- 
perienced marksman  and  profestional  prize-taker  know 
well  their  effects,  and  how  to  reduce  them  to  a  mini- 
muuL  It  is  to  this  knowledge,  combined  with  great 
opportimities  for  practice,  that  the  two  Ross's,  father 
and  son,  owe  their  great  and  well-earned  fame.  From 
constant  practice  with  the  best  of  wea^ns — ^for  it 
should  be  known  that  rifles,  even  of  similar  descrip- 
tion and  make,  sometimes  differ  very  much  in  their 
shooting  qualities,  and  cause  many  a  good  marksman 
to  feel  greatly  puzzled  as  to  the  cause  of  his  wide 
shooting — ^these  veterans  well  know  what  the  effects 
of  tiie  atmosphere  are,  and  carefullv  calculate  for  them; 
while' many  a  steady  shot  overlooKS  them,  and  suffers 
accordingly.  This  training  of  the  will  to  act  at  once 
on  the  judgment  is  an  important  part  of  the  education 
of  a  rifleman,  and  it  sometimes  requires  no  small 
amount  of  decision  to  be  continualiy  altering  the 
elevation  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  weather. 

Many  of  the  simplest  and  most  perceptible  causes 
which  affect  the  flight  of  projectiles  are  now  very 
generally  known  to  riflemen^  but  there  are  a  few 
which  are  either  overlooked  or  unknown  to  many  of 
them.  On  a  very  warm  summer's  day,  for  instance, 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  dilated  by  the  heat,  will  be 
less  than  usual,  so  that,  ceteris  paribus,  lower  eleva- 
tion will  be  required.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  decision  and  promptitude  are  indispensable; 
for,  having  been  accustomed,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
to  use  the  sighting  at  a  particular  mark  on  the  appli- 
ance for  that  purpose  on  the  rifle,  the  firer  naturally 
feels  some  reluctance  to  alter  his  aim  or  elevation, 
especially  as  the  failure  of  a  trial  shot  misht  tell 
sadly  against  him.  When  the  air  is  dense,  it  follows, 
in  the  same  way,  that  the  elevation  should  be  higher 
than  when  it  is  rare,  ^t  is  therefore  well  to  remem- 
ber, when  practising  at  strange  tarsets  and  long 
ranges,  that  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  always 
greatest  at  the  sea-level,  and  least  on  hill-tops — vary- 
ing in  intensity,  of  course,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Hence,  very  properly,  some  always 
consult  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
before  going  out  to  shoot.  The  atmosphere  is  also 
very  deceptive  when  it  is  clear  and  warm,  and  the 
ground  dxunp,  causing  a  mirage  or  steam  to  rise  from 
the  earth.  In  such  circumstances,  the  target  is  lifted, 
as  it  were,  in  the  rising  vapours,  and  idm  taken  ^t  an 
object  higher  than  the  reauty.  Care  should  therefore 
be  observed  to  aim  a  little  lower  than  usual.  It  has 
often  been  noticed  that  shooting  is  more  regular,  and 
the  deviation  of  a  rifle  less,  on  a  cold  damp  day  than 
on  a  warm  and  dry,  one,  which  nmy  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fouling  inside  the  barrd  remaining  soft, 
and  not  interfering  with  the  proper  expansion  of  the 
bullet.  In  warm  weather,  it  is  more  apt  to  cake  and 
harden.  The  rapidity  with  which  powder  ignites,  and 
the  force  it  developes,  is  also  more  or  less  affected  by 
these  different  states  of  the  atmosphere. 


As  to  the  best  powder  for  rifles,  it  is  found  that 
fine-grained  powder  explodes  too  quickly,  and,  kicking 
the  bullet  forward,  as  it  were,  diminishes  its  velocity 
and  tends  to  make  it  strip — ^that  is,  to  pass  oat  of  the 
barrel  without  taking  the  rotatory  direction  of  the 
|px>oves.  Fine  powder  ^so  sticks  more  readily  to  the 
mside  of  the  rine  when  foul;  and,  unless  ^ere  Ib  very 
little  windage  (spaoe  between  side  of  bullet  and  inside 
of  barrel),  tne  bullet  in  being  rammed  home  cannot 
take  it  all  before  it,  conse(|uentIy  so  mnch  of  it  is  lost 
for  the'purpoee  of  projectoiff  the  ball  The  quantity 
of  powder  applicable  to  different  kinds  of  nfles  de- 
pends  principally  on  the  description  of  bullet  used, 
the  length  of  barrel,  and  the  (uamet^  of  bore,  and 
this  can  only  be  found  by  lengthened  experiments. 
The  matest  momentum  of  the  projectile  is  alwaya 
as  it  leaves  the  mumle:  it  eaanot  do  earlier  nor  lata; 
the  charoe  of  powder  ought  therefore  to  be  isolated, 
so  as  to  De  all  consumed  precisely  art  this  period,  for 
any  excess  in  length  of  Darrel  beyond  the  point  d 
total  combustion  will  only  check  the  impetus  of  the 
bullet,  by  causing  too  much  friction.  This  sho^the 
importance  of  a  proper  apportionment  of  the  duij^ 
which  is  seldom  understood  by  riflemen,  and  whi 
is  sometimes  not  suf|,ciently  appreciated  evetlif 
gim-makers. 


THE  ART  OF  QUOTATION,  WITH  OTHER 
ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

QUOTATI027  is  to  plagiarism  what  warfare  is  t( 
highway  robbery.  Tlie  one  is  done  by  nij^ht,  in  th( 
di^k  places  of  the  earth,  by  a  'disrepnta3>le  pen« 
with  a  mask  over  his  handsome  countenance;  th( 
other  is  enacted  in  open  sunshine,  to  the  music  d 
the  fife  and  the  drum,  under  brilliant  bauners  of  silk, 
woven  by  the  dainty  fingers  of  golden-haired  maidens^ 
And  the  latter,  besides  being  the  more  hononiabM 
perfonnanoe,  is  also  the  easier  at  the  two — reqi 
mfinitely  less  ingenuity  than  the  other.  Bring  yo 
country  loon  into  a  battle-field,  give  him  a  swoi^ 
other  vreapon,  bid  him  thrust  it  into  the  first  n 
he  meets;  and  he  may  do  90  with  at  least  a  chanoe  0 
success.  But  place  him  'in  a  crowded  thoroughfu^ 
bid  him  pick  somebody's  pocket,  and  in  five  minuM 
he  is  on  nis  way  to  the  pouoe-offioe. 

The  subject  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
branches — ^the  making  and  the  using  of  quotai 
The  former,  being  the  more  important,  shaU 
preference,  and  may  best  be  illustrated  by  an 
ample.  Some  years  ago,  a  friend  of  the  writer's  hii 
to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Professor  Wilson;  and,  in  th 
course  of  that  lecture,  read  the  following  passage  froo 
the  '  Noctes  Ambrosiane,^  where  the  Snepherd  a3 
dresses  North: — 

*  When  every  noo  and  then  yon  laid  doon  the  voll^ 
on  your  knees — ^mercy  on  us!  a  great  bog  volluni,  vi 
clasps  just  like  the  Bible— and  receeted  a  screed  thai 
you  had  gotten  by  heart,  I  could  hae  thocht  that  ym 
was  Dante  himsel*,  the  great  Florentine,  for  yos 
voice  keepit  tollin*  like  a  Wl,  as  if  some  dark  ipai 
within  your  breast  was  puin'  the  rope-— some  danoi 
0'  which  you  was  possessed;  till  a'  at  ance  it  grei 
saft  and  sweet  in  the  sound,  as  the  far-aff  tinkling  0 
the  siller  bells  on  the  bridle-reins  o'  the  snaw-w; 
palfrey  o'  the  Queen  o^  the  Fairies---«B  I  hae  h 
them  m  the  forest;  but  that  was  laag  lang  syne,  i 
my  ears,  in  comparison  wi'  what  they  were  when 
was  a  mere  wean,  are  as  if  they  were  stuffed  ^ 
cotton;  then  they  could  hear  the  gross  gravfin^  }ff 
moonlicht,  or  a  drap  o*  dew  slipping  awa  into  naething 
froe  a  prixorose  lea£' 
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This  WB8  quite  »  legitimate  quotation;  bat  im- 
loediitely  tiieresfter  he  added — '  And  now  we  shall 
oompue  with  thia  pafeage  a  somewhat  similar  passage 
from  one  of  our  most  mstingnished  and  best  Known 


I  4 

; I  'And  now;  0  nnisiol  vise  and  swell, 

,  Like  M  of  old,  wh«n  the  convent  bell 

Ita  stnoge  wild  harmony  sweetly  toll'd 
Over  the  moontaln  and  over  the  woM— 
Ssemh^  to  linger  throughout  the  air, 
lika  the  low  sweet  sound  of  an  angel's  prayer; 
Unguing  long  till  the  starlight  cold 
Cune  orer  mountain,  came  over  wold; 
Bsthiag  the  earth  In  a  radiance  keen, 
While  fairies,  draped  in  their  robes  of  grejDn, 
L^tly  leapt  in  the  magic  sheen  I' 

The  passage  met  with  unequivocal  admiration. 

^1ty?  Becaoae  it  was  introduoed  as  a  quotation. 

Bet  joa  may  search  all  our  best  known  poets,  and  all 

e:ir  least  known  po^ta,  without  finding  these  lines, 

fur  tliey  were  the  speaker's  own. 

f    .lod  just  so  is  it  with  proverbs.     If  you  can't  hit 

DTO  one  to  suit  your  purpose,  make  one.     If  it  be 

j  sW  cnoof  h  and  terse  enou^,  it  will  certainly  pass 

caster.  Moreover,  it  is  a  sort  of  reply  which  admits 

duo  argument;  aad  may  thus  be  of  use  on  many 

^te  occasions.    Sa^  that  a  marriageable  young 

man.  is  getting  impatient  of  a  protracted  courtship. 

^  ^tly  whispers  to  John,  on  some  starlit  night, 

'He,  you  know  the  old  proverb,  **  Never  venture, 

ore  fin."'    John  knows  of  no  counter-statement; 

tei3a  happy  moment  invents  a  proverb: — *Mary,' 

^&}i, '  those  who  strive  most,  win  least. '  And  thus 

^^  is  silenced — sorry  tiiat  she  ever  had  anything  to 

k  vith  sach  contradictory  things  as  proverbs.   If  the 

Biau^ctured  proverb  be  in  some  provincial  dialect, 

iomes  all  the  more  weight  with  it.   Suppose  John 

y  aid, '  Maiy,  them  wha  loup  highest,  f a^farthest ' 

jUiy  should  certainly  have  regarded  him  as  a  vexy 

*mder  of  erudition. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  this  manufactured  proverb, 
iraotft  aaying,  or  quotation,  should  be  remarkable 
tther  for  its  truth  or  for  its  originalitv.  When  the 
^M(^  Beview  defined  Muscular  Cfnristianity  to 
K  'fearing  God  and  cultivating  your  fore-arm^'  they 
ted  something  very  smart  and  very  untrue.  And 
;«tftin  Tapper's* volume  of  philosophy  is  a  blessed 
ttMDple  to  all  proverb-mongers.  Many  men  sneer 
It  the  Americans,  because  they  adore  Mr.  Martin 
Topper— hecaose  they  have  asked  for  thousand  ^pon 
ftyosand  of  his  'Proverbial  Philosophy.'  But  the 
"Bpattial  reader,  on  perusing  that  popular  book, 
ttfinot  fail  to  be  strudc  with  the  jwwer,  the  unex- 
vopi^  power,  whidi  its  author  possesses  of  clothing 
tte  wildest  of  nonaense  in  an  epigrammatic  dress.  It 
Bob  amMJngly  profound.  It  may  not  be  very  wise 
Mr  veiy  original;  but  you  are  sure  to  think  tiutt  it 
•««ht  to  be  so. 

Old  women,  especially  in  countiy  villages,  have  a 
*»<ierfal  faculty  for  speaking  in  proverwh— that  is, 
^*kiiiff,  not  in  orthoooz  prover Iw,  but  in  proverbs 
^ed  io  suit  the  occasion.  A  novel-writer  might 
>^c  his  foiinne  by  collecting  the  wisdom  uttered 
«7  two  of  these  old  women  -in  the  ooune  of  a  dayl 
w  for  the  most  bitter  reproof  or  sarcasm,  nothins 
BttU  a  home-made  proverb  in  the  mouths  of  the  old 
mdsBHs  of  a  vfllage.  If  a  housewife  is  in  the  habit 
«  gadding  about  her  neighbours'  kitchens,  sha  will 
■>etoU  tittt  *  It  needs  a  warm  nest  to  mak  the  eggs 
— '  If  ihe  appear  at  the  kbk  in  a  little  unusual 


Ibive.' 


^^f  ^e  win  hear  that  *  Rainy  days  come  want  to 
P^^ka.'  Or  if  die  eompUdn  somewhat  loudly  of  an 
°ijvy  thai  haa  fallen  quite  as  heavily  on  the  other 


villagers,  she  will  be  infonned  that  *  A  hurtit  dog 
yowls  louder  than  a  kilt  ane.' 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts  should  have  been  bom  a  Scotch- 
man; i^  which  case,  those  useful  and  entertaining 
sayings  of  his  might  have  worn  a  more  oracular  dress. 
As  they  are,  they  seem  somewhat  bald.  The  asser- 
tion that 

*  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do,' 

is  plausible  enough;  only,  that  Satan  might  find  some* 
difficulty  in  devising  work  for  a  man  who  had  both 
arms  shot  oS.  Little  can  be  s^d  against  the  excla- 
mation, 

'  How  doth  the  Uttle  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hoorl' 

except  that  it  is  evidently  an  adaptation  from  VirgiL 
While  that  other  maxim,  > 

'  Man  wants  bat  little  hero  below. 
Nor  wants  that  Uttle  long,' 

is  more  aptiy  rendered 

'  Man  wanto  but  Uttle  beer  below, 
Bnt  wants  that  Uttle  strong.' 

Perhaps  the  making  use  of  a  quotation  requires 
more  ingenuity  than  the  production  of  one.  You  have 
to  keep  dear  of  trite  quotations,  equivocal  quotations, 
and  meaningless  quotations;  and  there  are  not  a  few 
to  be  met  with  of  each  class.  The  unhappy  flower 
that  was  *  bom  to  blush  unseen,'  despite  the  assertion 
that  '  a  thins  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,'  is  rapidly 
falling  into  tne  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  Few  people  know 
that  the  saying,  |  Very  like  a  whale^'  is  to  be  found 
in  '  Hamlet,'  act  iii,  scene  2.  A  venr  happy  quotation, 
also  from  Shakspere,  is  made  use  of  by  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society: — 

'  The  glorious  snn 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist;' 

which  passage  occurs  in  *  King  John.' 

A  recent  novel-writer,  in  speaking  of  an  encounter 
between  his  villain  and  his  heroine's  dog,  says, — 
*Mr.  Rankin  rose  and  crossed  the  roouL  So  did 
Csesar;'  wherein  he  unconsciously  adapts  a  sentence 
from  Book  I.  chap.  15,  of  the  Gallic  wars — 

*IdemfacitOMar.' 

That,  of  course,  is  a  mere  coincidence;  for  the  time 
has  gone  by  when  it  was  considered  a  quite  legitimate 
thing  to  plunder  the  ancients  in  most  tNirefaced  man- 
ner— ^boldly  copying  their  arrangement,  or  unblush- 
ingly  appropnating  particular  phrases  and  ideas. 
But  in  modem  times  there  are  often  to  be  found 
fortuitous  resemblances,  which  look  singularly  like 
pl.gU™n»,  «ich  «- 

'  And  the  great  Lord  of  Lnna 

FeU  at  that  deadly  stroke,     . 
As  faUs  on  Mount  Alvemua 

A  thunder-smitten  oak; 
Far  o'er  the  craahing  forest 

The  giant  anna  lie  spread; 
And  the  pale  aagnis,  mattering  low, 

OeJM  on  the  blasted  head.* 

*  Ipse  graTls  grayiteniae  ad  tenram  ponders  Tasto, 
Coneidit,  nt  quondam  cava  ooBeldlt  aat  Stymaalho, 
Ant  Ida  in  magna  ladlolbas  erata  plnui.' 

Or  this — 

'A  golden  cap» 
AH  rich  and  rough  with  atones  of  the  gods.' 

'  C^Uaqne  aigento  perfects  atque  a$p«ra  stgnla.' 

While  the  orijgin  of  the  Blaag  term,  "<  to  slope  it' — 
meaning  to  disappear  rapidly,  to  make  off— may  be 
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traced  by  the  curious  to  the  phrase  *  Fuga  incUnavU^ 
in  Livy,  i.  27. 
Khyraed  quotations  are  generally  the  most  popular: 
'  He  vfho  llgbta  aud  rooa  away, 
Max  Uvc  to  fight  another  diiy.' 

has  outlived  even  the  name  of  its  author.     Kothing 

nearer  to  it  can  be  found  than  the  following  lines  from 

Hudibras:— 

'  In  all  th«  trade  of  imr,  no  feat 
la  nobler  than  a  brare  retreat; 
For  thoM  that  run  away  and  fly, 
Take  place  at  least  o*  the  enemy.' 

In  many  of  Shakspere's  earlierplaya,  aloveof  couplets 
is  very  apparent.  Most  paragraphs  end  with  one — 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  offering  fair  booty  for 
the  quotation  ejctractor,  or  whether  to  give  a  pleasing 
linish  to  each  passage,  it  were  hard  to  say.  At  all 
events,  the  practice  of  making  a  ferocious  monarch, 
with  black  beard  and  tin-foil  helmet,  call  his  soldiers 
to  arms  in  a  couple  of  decasyllabic  lines,  would  hardly 
be  pardoned  on  a  modern  battle-field. 

But,  indeed,  Shakspere  stands  bo  far  removed  from 
other  men,  that  we  seldom  think  of  criticising  him. 
It  is  80  generally  admitted  that  he  is  l)eyond  improve- 
ment, even  bv  tne  harpies  of  commentators  who  prey 
upon  his  dead  body,  that  there  is  no  s<'vfer  author  rrom 
wnom  a  plariarist  may  stcaL  One  hardly  ever  thinks 
of  judgiug  Shakspere^s  works  as  the  production  of  a 
single  numan  intellect;  they  seem  to  belong  to  the 
general  wisdom  of  the  world;  and  so  it  is,  that,  when 
our  best  modems  writers  give  us  a  sermon  upon  one 
of  Shakspcre^s  texts,  we  do  not  feel  that  tney  are 
plagiarising.  In  most  instances,  they  do  so  un6on- 
sciously;  and  if  you  blame  them  for  it,  you  may  as 
well  quarrel  with  a  beam  of  sunlight  falling  through 
a  catnedral  window  for  not  redlining  its  original 
colour.  For  example,  everyjwdy  knows  Borneo's  ex- 
clamation— 

'  Oh  thai  I  vers  a  glove  upon  that  hanc|. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  l* 

And  evervbody  knows  one  of  the  most  exquisite  songs 
in  the  Smglish  language,  which  certainly  has  been 
unconsciously  prompted  by  it: —  • 

'  It  is  the  mlUei'i  danghter, 

And  ahe  U  grown  to  dear,  so  dear, 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 
That  tremblet  at  her  ear; 
For,  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night. 
Id  touch  her  neck  lo  warm  and  bright. 

And  I  wonld  be  ttia  girdle 
About  her  dainty  dainty  walit: 

And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me 

In  sorrow  and  in  rest; 
And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right. 
rd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 

And  I  would  be  the  neeklaee. 
And  all  day  long  to  (aU  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosmn 
With  her  laoghter  or  her  aJghs; 

And  I  would  Ue  to  light,  to  light, 

I  Boarce  should  bo  undasp'd  at  night.' 

Passages  mch  am  than  might  bo  called  pandlelisms, 
not  plagiarisms;  and  iwtancet  of  thcra  «re  ntuaerons. 
Kingsley  writes — 

'For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  the  tooaer  it's  oyer  tha  toonar  to  tlMt>.' 


Shakspere 

'  For  some  mmt  watch,  wbilt  bows  must  diep, 
Ttat  HUM  ths  woiid  awij.' 


Tennyson's  *  Bound  of  Life,'  and  Shakipera's  *  Seven 
Ages'  oome  into  the  same  categoxy.  Few  peoj^e  wuoU 
say  that  thte  *Life  Brama'  wm  pl^gii^nBed  from 


*  Sartor  Resaartus.'  Nor  is  it;  bat  the  kirowb  a( 
Walter  are  little  else  than  a  verson,  in  numben,  of 
the  sorrows  of  Teufelsdrockh.  I  sfaall  take  the  liberty 
to  compare  two  passages — in  which,  I  opine,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  our  proee  poet,  does  not  solFer  by  the  com- 
parison. Here  we  nave  Mr.  Smith's  version  of  the 
love  affair — 

'  And  thereat  she  look'd  upon  me  with  a  smfle  so  full  of  gnce, 
All  my  blood  was  In  a  moment  glowing  in  my  ardent  (see; 
"Dost  thou  love  mef*  then,  I  whisper' d—4or  a  moment  ifle 

this 
I  sat  and  trembled  In  great  blackness:  on  my  lips  I  felts  kiu- 
Than  a  rose-leafs  touch  'twas  lighter;  on  her  face  her  h&stb 

she  preesTd; 
And  a  heayen  of  tears  and  blnshii  was  deqi  hnried  on  ay 

bnatt; 

And  then,  after  this  beautiful  consommation,  Tnm 
luck  happens,  and  a  section  of  the  poem  ends  ^d^ 
these  two  lines — 

'I  rush'd  into  the  desert,  where  I  stood  wi^  burning  ejti, 
Glaiizig  on  vast  desolations,  barren  sands,  and  empty  slua' 

Now,  read  Mr.  Cailyle's  x>aTaUel  passage: —    •        i 

•  **  Farewell,  then,  madam,"  said  he,  not  witlud 
sternness,  for  his  stung  pride  helped  him.  She  pa 
her  hand  in  his,  she  looked  in  hiB  face,  tears  stwto} 
to  her  eyes :  in  wild  audacity  he  clasped  her  to  Ms 
lx>3om;  their  lips  were  joined,  theii*  two  souls,  like 
two  dewdrops,  rushed  into  one  for  the  first  time  and 
for  the  last.    Thus  was  Teufelsdrockh  made  immnrta! 

by  a  kiss.   And  then?  Why,  then thick  cDrtaio* 

01  night  rushed  over  his  soul  as  rose  the  iimneainr' 
able  Crash  of  Doom:  and  through  the  ruins  a?  of  a 
shivered  universe  was  he  falling,  falling,  towards  ih 
Abyss.* 

It  remains  only  to  notice  heraldic  mottoes,  vhk) 
bear  a  near  relation  to  proverbs.  They  are  cbii;!i] 
French  and  Latin;  and  are  either  of  a  patriotic  kiiM 
or  of  %  highly  did&ctic  nature.  The  former  are  tqi] 
ardent,  the  latter  very  edifying.  The  anoient  knigiji 
and  heroes  who  invented  tnose  mottoes  may  not  oxt 
altogether  oome  up  to  their  own  high  standardi  6 
virtue;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  thev  at  L 
knew  what  they  ought  to  nave  been,  if'  thav  was 
quite  what  they  were.  I  shall  select  three  of  tbi 
mottoes,  one  borne  by  an  English  viscount,  ano" 
by  an  Irish  viscount,  and  a  third  by  an  old  Sc< 
baron,  which  seem  to  represent  pretty  fairly  th 
characteristics  of  each  peoplei  *  Vindt  amw  palria' 
The  love  of  my  country  overcomes,*  says  the  pfttiioq 
Irishman.  *  VirtuU  ac  labors — By  valour  and  toi| 
says  the  industrious  Scotahman.  ^  Twehor—  I  «^ 
defend,*  says  the  sturdy  and  tenacious  BnglishmaQ 

In  conclusion,  I  have  looked  carefully  over 
paper,  in  the  hope  of  extracting  therefrom 
safutaxy  moral  as  a  proper  pendente   I  can  find  m> 
Not  the  remotest  reference  to  any  didactic  ]6»oo 
to  be  found,  I  believe,  from  beoinnin^  to  end.  \^; 
then,  let  us  make  one,  seeing  that  iTwe  gp  about 
essay  in  an  orthodox  manner  it  mwst  end  m  a  moi 
And  so  I  say,  that  it  is  nearly  the  aame  thing 
borrow  a  man's  coat  as  to  borrow  hia  wisdom;  &ij 
even  as  no  one  should  like  to  Wrow  a  poat  until 
was  sadly  in  need  of  one,  so  let  us  never  borrow 
man's  words  so  lon^  as  we  can  fin4  Miy  of  ^^  *^^ 
They  may  not  be  quite  so  wise  or  quite  bo  dever;  V 
we  shall  have,  at  least,  a  right  of  property  isi  ^ 
and  be  beholden  to  no  one  |or  then, 

William  Bla^^ 
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A  SOLTTARY  WALK  IN  MUNICH. 
SrBELT  A  nolHaiy  walk  here  is  a  pleasant  thing, 
sfier  one  has  been  satiated  by  ten  days  of  sight- 
seeiog!— sighlrseeing  which  forced  tne  to  repeat  the 
Loble  lines  of  8ir  William  Jones,  '  What  constitutes 
I  Staie?'  and  to  make  of  them  auch  a  parody  as — 

'Mluit  c<mstitnt«s  a  fltata  t 
Ihe  inmpvry  of  glldioflr  and  of  plate ! 

Fletores  hnog  vp  in  rows ! 

And,  under  those, 
Stotaes  80  great!  * 

These  eoastitate  a  State! 

WHh  men,  safe'ialnded  men, 
Fo  sorerelgn  needs  to  fear, 
Wbo  smoke,  and  drink  their  beer} 
Tst,  vheo  they're  bid,  win  0«ht 
For  their  king't  erowa  and  rlfbtl' 

M  I  was  not  in  so  vile  a  htunoar  as  to  haye 

whk«red  to  myself  those  rhymes,  when  first  I  saw 

tk  fiaTarian  capital,   on  the ,  green   '  Isar  rolling 

Rpdly.'  Campbell's  beantifol  little  poem,  idthoagh 

fi^bealinden  is  twenty  miles  distant,  came  back  to 

maorji  ae  soon  as  I  beheld  that  river,  and  it  filled 

If  thoughts  with  nmny  poetical  and  heroic  images. 

1^  did  they  all    vanish  aWay?    Through  utter 

Mess  of  marble,  painting,  gilding — ^wearinee&  of 

tjii^holstery!  I  had  already  had  as  much  of  that 

&  d  thing  in  Paris,  Versailles,  and  Potsdam,  as 

msSden^y  fatiguing;  however,  a  long  breathing 

tet  had  been  permitted  me,  and  I  began  my  work 

t^  alacrity  ih  the  artists'  city — or  the  artistic 

w    I  'vas  willing  to  seo  how  King  Ludwig — who, 

Ntn  he  was  far  bom  anticipating  that  the  year  '4i8 

r^CA  bring  him  a  ^^iaTniM^l  from  his  thnme,  seemed 

iilLTe  had  the  idea  of  being  a  German  Louis  le  Grand; 

H  was  willing  to  see  how  near  nearly  he  approached 

wreai  Louis  le  Grand  of  iVanoe  in  this  great  matter 

M  palace  decoration.  To  show  that  I  was  not  wearied 

ivitiicnt  cause,  I  must  briefly  tell  what  I  saw  in  the 

1%^  residence,  adorned  by  the  king  who  had  to 

^rt  from  it  and  make  his  abode  in  Home. 

We  were  taken  first  through  a  hall,  painted  in 

,  with  designs  emblematic  of  what  is  to  be  seen 

tbe  five  great  halls  to  which  it  is  the  entrance. 

are  d^licated  to  the  famous  ancient  German 

of  the  Niebehmgtn  Lied,    On  each  wall  of  these 

W^%  is  wfaal  may  be  joalled  a  giganUit  fresco  of  a 

itnking  acene-^battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death 

^g  the  princtpsl  features— from  the  poem.    Above 

^t%,  are  compartments  filled  with  other  scenes  on  a 

>^er  scale;  and  the  ceiling  is  also  painted  with 

■■bjccts  referring  to  the  same  great  l^^nd — for  such, 

ntmth^the^ie&elanyenXiecf  is.  The  larger  pictures 

ve  enclosed  fii  massive  borders  of  polished  marble; 

the  smaUer  ia  finely  glided  mouldings.  Then  we  were 

■''Wq  six  similar  halls;  but  the  scenes  on  their  walls 

^  from  the  *  Odyney.'  These  are  aU  on  the  ground 

^'  Above  thM  ate  the  hatls  of  Charlemagne,  of 

'^K^  BtcUraA,  ol  Rudolph  of  Hapaburg»  deco- 

^  also  with  great  pictures  representing  eoenes 

"« tU  Utw  of  &9se  emperors. 

^e  Best  ti;w  tihe  ConH  leoeptioii-fooiiis,  to  which 


the  grand  staircase  leads.  They  are  en  suUej  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  ending  in  the  throne-ropm  of  po- 
lished marble,  and  carved  work,  and  gilding.  Ou  each 
side  of  the  throne  there  are  eight  marblo  colunma; 
and  between  each  pair  of  these  stands  an  eight  feet 
high  bronzy  statue,  trebly  gilt;  so  that  those  foukeen 
figures  look  to  be  ^f  as  good  gold  as  that  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  ijie  king  once  set  up. 

To  deseed  to  smaller  matters,  omitting  splendid 
ball-rooma  and  so  forth,  I  shall  mention  two  rooms 
hung  round  with  half-length  female  portraits;  one 
room  for  the  beauties  whom  King  Ludwig  had  for 
hiaJrieruU — in  the  centre  of  whom  Lola  Montes;  the 
other  for  the  ladies  of  the  Royal  family,  among  whom 
the  queen,  a  Prussian  princess,  wife  of  the  present 
King  Max,  and  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  mother  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Austria.  Then  there  was  a 
gallery  to  be  seen  of  the  whole  royal  race — stanim,  as 
the  Germans  .call  it,  of  Bavaria,  from  before  Charle- 
magne. Then  the  Schatz  Kammer — ^treasure-room — 
witn  ancient  and  modem  crowns,  sword-belts,  and 
scabbards,  covered  with  diamonds,  yards  of  diamond 
waistcoat -buttons  on  strings;  with  necklaces  and 
bracelets  innumerable  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  Then 
a  suite  of  rooms,  fitted  up  two  centuries  ago  in  Im- 
perial style — for  one  of  the  Dlectors  of  Bavaria  wan 
Emperor  of  Genoiany.  In  an  old  bed,  heavy  with 
sola  embroidery,  wrought  by  the  hauds  of  princesses 
for  some  old  emperor,  one  emperor  might  have  slept 
--one  who  had  made  himself  at  home  in  every  Ger- 
man capital — Napoleon.  When  that  grand  antique, 
imperial  room  was  prepared  for  him,  he  ordered  his 
little  camp  bed  to  be  placed  in  it  for  his  use.  These 
old  rooms,  in  their  fading  magnificence,  form  a  con- 
trast to  tne  new  ones,  which  has  something  soothing 
in  its  effect  after  their  glara  They  suggest,  too, 
thoughts  on  the  vanity  of  human  gmiideur,  which  is 
under  the  sway  of  so  poor  a  thing  as  fashion — mere 
fashion.  Old-f ashionea  1  will  be  the  oondemnation  of 
Kin^  Ludwiff's  fine  things,  in  another  century,  by  the 
adnurers  of  miery.  And  oy  thobe  who  know  that  Jmery 
never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a  prop  to  a  State,  what 
will  his  condemnation  be? 

But  the  artists — the  artists — ^will  they  not  make  a 
declaration  in  his  favour  for  all  time  to  come?  Thev 
may,  if  they  so  choose,  but  I  scarcelv  think  they  will. 
There  are  rivalries  which  make  artists  egotistic,  if  not 
ungratefuL  They  lue  satisfied  to  allow  their  woriLS 
to  speak  for  themselves  as  much  as  possible — for 
their  patrons,  sometimes.  I  saw,  in  one  of  the  g^- 
leries,  a  picture  representing  Ludwig,  ^he  bestower 
on  Greece  of  his  son  Otho  (the  cost  of  which  present 
Greece  is  at  this  moment  counting  up),  representing 
him  received  on  the  shores  of  Attica,  as  the  restorer 
of  Grecian  art— the  Greeks*  with  palm  branches  in 
their  hands,  doing  him  homage.  A  very  pretty  sight! 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  pictures  seen  by 
me  befoire  I  saw  those  in  the  Boyal  Palace;  nor  of  the 
great  picture-galleries,  mmed  Pinahoiheca:  not  of  the 
Bculptace  gallery,  OlypMhtcai  nor  ef  the  royal  cabinet 
of  medals;  nor  of  the  Bswiiipe  and  othec  ms^^nifioent 
churches,  in  whioh  the  freseo  mania  of  the  lung  pre- 
dominates; nor  of  his  arches  of  triumph,  with  chanots 
of  victory;  nor  of  his  many  other  worica  ci  the  arliatic 
kind. 

But  here  my  walk  has  brought  me  to  an  obelisk, 
erseted  in  honour  of  the  90.000  Bavarians  who  per- 
ished in  the  snows  tA  Biossia,  led  thither  by  NapoleoiL 
No  doubt,  before  the  wiater  laid  ^enx  thsfe  stiff 
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and  stork,  they  bad  fought  well — ^for  Bavarians  could 
nffht,  as  their  conduct  under  the  French  marshals, 
Maodonald  and  Oudinot,  showed.  Afterwards,  the 
Bavarian  army,  composed  of  brave  men,  who  meant 
to  be  honest  soldiers,  found  themselves  one  fine  morn- 
ing ranged  against  the  French,  on  whose  side  they 
}m  been  fighting  the  dav  before — ^found  themselves 
on  the  side  of  Austria,  who  had  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury been  plotting  abd  contendin^z  to  make  Bavaria 
hers!  It  obtained  the  rank  of  a  Kingdom  b^  Napo- 
leon's decree  in  1805;  and  when,  in  1813,  its  kmjg 
was  assured  that  he  would  incur  no  danger  of  dimi- 
nution of  territory  by  leaving  the  losing  side,  he 
quicklv  abandoned  Napoleon.  We  cannot  but  say 
that  tne  treason  was  amply  merited;  ^et  we  do  not 
admire  its  author,  and  we  recret  the  frightful  despot- 
ism weighing  on  men,  as  soldiers,  which  makes  them 
agents  in  such  acts,  without  the  exercise  of  any  senti- 
ment of  their  own  in  them.  So  I  thought  as  I  looked 
at  the  obelisk,  and  then  I  turned  my  steps  in  another 
direction. 

The  streets  of  Munich  are  bror.der  and  straighter 
than  those  of  most  old  German  towns;  but  are  as 
ill  paved  as  all  of  them.  The  houses  are  hish,  and 
gcndraUy  of  a  good  appearance;  but  the  city  nas  not 
that  stamp  of  antiqui^  which  distinguishes  Prague, 
excitinff  inmiediate  interest  in  it.  The  dark  Catholi- 
dsm  there — once  by  blood  and  fire  enforced,  now 
become  habitual — has  something  in  its  aspect  piun- 
fully  depressing  to  the  stranger.  Here,  everything 
is  different.  Fat,  contented  I^poranoe  has  never 
taken  any  heed  of  the  true  spiritual,  and  worships 
now  with  every  kind  of  cheerful  apparatus  around 
it — such  as  fine  churches  of  Byzantine  architecture, 
gaudy  with  new  frescoes,  polished  marbles,  sildinff, 
and  lights;  and,  therefore,  the  Catholicism  of  Muni^ 
will  not  make  common  observers  melancholy.  There 
is,  of  course,  here  also  a  pillar  with  a  figure  of  the 
•Vii^n  on  its  summit.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  square;  and  basket-women,  water-carriers,  all 
sorts  of  persons,  if  they  have  to  go  across,  stop  for  a 
moment,  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  for  their  genu- 
flexion and  their  mayer  tp  the  Madonna. 

But  I  go  on.  That  new  red  buildinff  is  the  Wit- 
telsbach  Palace,  inhabited  by  Kine  Lndwig  since  he 
found  things  settled  enough  to  allow  him  to  leave 
Rome  and  return  hither.  That  small  pretty  villa 
was  the  abode  of  Lola,  Countess  of  Mansfeld;  it  is 
now  occupied  by  a  rich  brewer's  widow.  This  is  one 
of  the  picture-galleries  painted  even  on  the  walls 
outside  with  frescoes !  At  the  door  is  a  carriage,  from 
which  alight  two  simply-dressed  young  ladies.  They 
are  two  of  the  royal  princesses,  daugnters  of  Diike 
Maximilian.  He  has  given  one  princess  to  be  Empress 
of  Austria;  an<f  has  still  four  others  for  royal  houses 
liking  descendants  of  Charlemagne;  for  from  him  the 
Wittelsbach  race— now  a  royal  race— claim  descent 
.  Since  it  became  royal,  it  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
diplomacy;  has  given  many  of  its  members  in  mar- 
riage to  reigning,  rising,  and-as  has  sometimes  un- 
expectedly turned  out — to  faUinir  dynastieB.  The 
young  pnnoess  whom  I  «aw  alinit  first  from  the 
carria^  and  enter  the  picture  gallery  was  soon  to  be 
the  bnde  of  the  King  of  Naples.  In  Irish  phrase,  I 
mig^t  add,  *  The  worse  luck  ners  1 '  But  Court  ffoesip 
says  that  one  of  the  Bavarian  royal  young  ladies 
thmks  that  her  luck  has  been  worse  still,  she  having 
been  one  of  the  sixteen  princesses  in  Germany  who 
each  gave  Louis  Napoleon  a  basket.  Givins  a  basket 
is  the  German  term  for  refusing  the  offer  of  a jrantle- 
man's  hand  in  marriaoe.  Now,  his  uncle,  £uflene 
Beauharnais,  had  been  far  from  setting  a  basket  from 
a  Bavarian  piinoesa  in  former  aay%;  and  mi^^t  not 


he  hope  for  as  kind  a  fate  in  these  times?  It  seemi 
that  one  of  the  youns  princesses,  a  little  enterpming 
and  ambitious,  was  cUsposed  to  be  favourable  to  him; 
but  there  was  an  important  archduchess  aunt  to  be 
consulted.  She,  when  appHed  to,  hinted  at  other 
imperial  views  for  h6r  niece,  and  spoke  rather  scorn- 
fully— this  was  in  '53— of  tho  shaky  throne  of  France. 
The  young  lady  supposed  that  the  liimer  one  d 
Austria  was  meant  for  her;  its  master,  however, 
chose  for  himself  afterwards,  and  took  her  sister. 
Years  have  rolled  on  since  *53 — ^the  one  imperial 
throne  seems  as  little  shaky  as  the  other,  ana  the 
youns  princess  thinks  now  rather  hardly  of  her  aimt; 
and  Siat,  had  she  kept  her  basket  to  herself,  she 
might  have  been  an  empress  as  wAi  as  her  BiFter. 
But  enough  of  imperial  and  royal  ^ittle-tattle;  I  dull 
take  a  carriage  and  drive  to  that  monument  of  Mu- 
nich, which  ought  to  be  its  greatest,  the  Bukjnei-kaH 
— ^Hall  of  Fame — and  the  Bavaria. 

The  giantess  Bavaria,  with  her  lion  by  her  si<le, 
stands  on  a  pedestal,  at  the  top  of  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  level  space  before  the  h&lL  k, 
if  she  were  sayina  to  her  sons — *Come  one!  cm 
all! '  she  holds  alon  her  hand,  with  a  crown  x)f  \mi 
beckoning  them  on.  The  lion  appears  to  have  8CH|{f  | 
standing-room  beside  the  folds  of  her  flowing  druifi 
but  the  whole  massive  casting  is  line,  and  nmchw 
mired.  Behind  the  great  laay  and  her  Hon  is  m 
Hall  of  Fame — an  elevated  colonnade  for  the  m 
of  her  renowned  m&L  Now,  here  I,  have  to  coobl 
to  too  much  ignorance  concerning  Bavarian  heratt 
Vainly  I  said — 

'  Ware,  Munich!  all  thj  banners  wave^ 
And  chaxge  with  all  thy  chiralryl' 

I  ^t  into  a  train  of  mistv  recollections  aboot  a  gbi 
tam  Duke  Maximilian  of  old  times,  who  had  1 
the  soul  of  the  Catholic  League  when  Bohemia 
struggling  for  more  light.  I  called  .to  mio<l 
Prague  had  then  been  taken;  and  that  I  had 
the  royal  crown  of  Bohemia  in  the  Sehatz-bim 
of  Munich.  So  were  brought  to  a  dose  all  my  idei 
on  Bavarian  heroes;  and,  as  I  looked  over  the  iM 
before  the  statue  of  the  Bavaria,  I  saw  only 

'  Fiery  Frank  and  fttriooa  Hnn;* 
and  heard  them 


'  Shout  in  their  sulph'roua  canopy!* 


M.M.L 


OUR  NATIVE  TONGTTE. 

Wx  grow  acquainted  with  our  natire  tongue 
By  gradual  introduction.  HVhat  denote 
ITioae  dreamy  voloes  which  anmnd  xu  float  7 

Do  we  remember,  iHillrllie  mother  hang 

Over  the  cradle,  what  she  aaid  or  eong; 
Or  how  the  child  began  to  learn  by  rote 
Poem  or  parable,  from  land  remote; 

Or  anthem  pealing  high,  divinely  rung 
Over  the  babe  divtaeY   A  dewy  apiing>- 

A  flow  of  aottad~«  rivulet  of  U^t — 
A  river  fordable  by  few  or  none— 
A  torrent  down  a  cavern  ihundexing— 

A  roU'd  out  volume,  filling  depth  and  heli^t;— 
One  la  the  rlvw,  and  thelaagnagie  obcl 


%*  The  right  of  tranalation  reaerved  by  the  Authon.  On 
tributlona  addreesed  to  the  Editor  wfll  receive  attee^ 
but,  aa  a  general  rule,  he  oaanoi  uanrtake  to  reton  iBI 
oonaidered  nnaaitable. 
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SUB-EDITORIAL  PHILOSOPHY. —No.  HI. 

ON  AN  INDIA-RUBBER  BALL. 

A  SACiK,  wlioso  name  has  escaped  my  memory,  likens  the 
l)eriod  of  adolescence  to  an  India-rubber  ball — by  reason,  I 
suppose,  of  the  elastic  nature  of  adolescence  in  general,  and 
its  capacity  of  bearing  the  early  shocks  of  the  world  with  a 
pleasant  reboimd,  instead  of  falling  prostrate  before  them  in 
the  manner  of  a  leather  cricket-ball  before  an  earthen  em- 
bankment. Would  the  shade  of  that  sage,  if  he  be  dead, 
and  the  sage  himself,  if  he  be  living,  forgive  me?  first,  for 
forgetting  his  name,  and  then  for  supplementing  the  analogy 
by  saying  that  because  an  India*rubber  ball  is  notorious,  at 
the  commencement  of  its  career,  for  taking  quick  impressions 
of  objects  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  no  less  notorious  for 
getting  them  rubbed  off  in  the  course  of  its  knocking  about 
in  the  playground,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  respect,  also, 
it  is  not  unlike  the  period  of  adolescence. 

Joyfully  do  I  contemplate  that  chubby-cheeked,  pink- 
frocked  little  boy  on  the  rug  at  my  feet;  amazedly  do  I  con- 
jecture what  keeps  him  enchained  to  that  spot  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  table,  till  I  iind  that  some  moist  sugar  has 
been  accidentally  spilt  there,  which  he  is  carefully  picking 
up  and  depositing  grain  by  grain  in  his  mouth.  Certainly 
I  am  proud  of  those  well-shaped  fat  little  legs  kicking  and 
sprawling  about.  (He  is  my  nephew,  and  hight  Tommy, 
sumamed  Didymus.)  But  my  soul  is  tinged  with  gentle 
melancholy,  as  I  reflect  that  his  sugar  days  can't  last  for  ever. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  he  must  be  introduced  to 
the  world.  Will  he  go  easily  and  smoothly  through  it  till  he 
reaches  manhood;  or  will  he,  in  the  course  of  his  early  pil- 
grimage, get  seared  and  mari^ed  in  his  heart  like  the  India- 
rubber  baU,  to  be  worn  out  by  the  hard  flinty  wall  of  ex- 
perience? His  eyes  will  soon  begin  to  open  on  the  world,  and 
he  will  regard  it  as  an  honest  world;  he  will  have  faith  in  it; 
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he  will,  figuratively  speaking,  grasp  the  world  by  the 
hand,  rejoice  to  make  its  acquAiiitancei  and  hope  to 
hare  the  pleasure  of  j  bilging  along  with  it  a  long  tithe. 
Ssul  to  think  that  he  WiU  get  less  honest  himself. 
Sad  to  think  that  that  bright  ^e  bf  his  will  get  leas 
lustrous,  look  less  frank,  peer  more  in  the  fityle  df 
picture  critieism  at  his  neighbours,  have  a  coldt^l^ 
grasp  of  the  hand  for  his  friends,  and  smile  pltjihgilr 
on  youuj^r  men  who  are  commencing  with  as  mucn 
faith  in  the  world  as  himself.  It  is  the  prerogatire 
of  the  ^orld  that  it  should  ihould  down  those  thai 
live  in  it  to  a  certain  similarity.  Define  worldly! 
Of  the  world!  It  stands  alone  and  means  much. 
He  will  observe  his  conteifaporaries,  ftnd  he  will  soon 
become  so  much  of  the  world  that  he  will  reinark  a 
change  there  alfto,  and  be  on  his  guard. 

No !  my  good  madam  or  sir,  I  do  not  (exaggerates 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  widkedness  and  craft  in  thoee 
smiling  littlQ  cherubs  of  your  own;  and  pardon  me 
for  saying  that  they  inherit  it  from  you.  It  is  a  com- 
mon inheritance  which  all  children  receive  from  their 
parents.  These  are  very  nice  little  misses,  and  they 
present  a  delightful  picture  sitting  round  the  tea-table, 
and  trotting  out  all  their  little  accomplishments  for 
the  delectation  of  your  guests.  Miss  Mary,  the  eldest, 
looks  very  innocent,  and  pretty,  and  amiable.  She 
is  so  naturally;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
latent  wickedness  in  her  heart.  You  acknowledge 
this,  and  you  say  that  the  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked;  and  that  good 
example  and  training  are  necessary  to  keep  down 
that  latent  wickedness.  Your  intention  is  very  good; 
and  you  make  her  recite  her  lessons,  and  say  her 
prayers  on  your  knee  before  going  to  bed — ^her  sweet 
little  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  pretending  to  be 
shut,  but  withal  half -open  and  peering  at  the  minia- 
ture of  papa  on  your  brooch.  This  is  very  proper; 
in  fact,  you  would  be  wicked  to  neglect  it.  This  is 
one  of  those  duties  which  do  not  sink  deeply  at  the 
time;  but  still  makes  an  impression  which  is  certain 
never  to  be  efifaced,  but  to  be  long  remembered,  and 
very  likely  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  after  years. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  impressions  which  do 
make  an  early  harvest  in  that  young  heart.  When 
you  sit  down,  after  your  guests  are  gone,  to  have  a 
quiet  bit  of  gossip  with  your  husband,  you  let  slip 
a  great  many  renuirks  which  that  little  cherub  hears, 
and  which  she  ponders  over  deeply  when  her  hair  has 
been  put  up  in  paper,  and  she  has  retired  to  bed.  You 
are  right  to  be  proud  of  her;  but  don't  you  think  it  is 
injudicious  to  mAke  so  many  remarks  About  her  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  how  brilliantly  she  acquitted 
herself  in  all  her  infantile  accomplishments  compared 
with  those  odious  frights  the  little  Weekses?  And 
don't  yoxL  think  she  takes  notice  when  yon  discuss  the 
commercial  position  of  Weeks  himself,  and  your  natu- 
ral and  proper  astonishment  that  Mrs.  Weeks  should 
carry  so  high  a  head,  and  be  so  well  got  up,  when  her 
husband  stopped  payment  only  three  months  back? 
I  don't  mean  to  say  tiiat  you  should  be  debarred  from 
enjoying  your  littib  bit  of  gossip;  not  at  aiL    I  my- 


self am  fond  o!  it.     You  ought  to  h^ar  myself  and 
Baggs  discussing  Scraggs'  podtidn  ittd  nffain.    How 
I  gloat  over  the  pussling  dbfaty  Which  ttiggs  soggestR, 
in  an  amiable  way,  as  to  holv  the  deob^  Bcraggs  has 
contrived  to  get  his  hat  dressed  Mild  x<»-iined.    *l 
can't  make  it  out  i,i  alU*  t  (M^)  with  a  significant 
iobk;   *  nor  bow  hii  has  liiaililfed  Itt  g«t  his  boots 
mbnded/  *  It^s  mighty  funnJTi'  ^AM  will  say,  with  an 
oininotis  shake  of  thb  head — as  ifne  Wiers  rsther  in- 
clined to  think  Scraggs  had  waylilid  Ittid  fobbed  some 
one.    *  Blow'd  if  I  understand  it.    t  hea^  that  he  had 
on  a  cleAn  shirt  on  Satutdny,  And  it'i  fhmonrsd  aboct 
that  he's  got  new  buttons  to  his  waisttiOAt,  and  in- 
vests regularly  in  paper  collars.   I  WbnH  be  astoDiaked 
if  something  happens.*    *Ndr  I  either^*  I  say  good- 
naturedly;  and  we  both  express  oUltelves  to  the  efied 
that  it  would  not  staHk  liS  Hiuch  if  we  were  to  mcci 
Scraggs  led  thiottgh  thb  Btfeets  haudctified  betweai 
two  polieemen!    In  the  katiie  mantis  do  yon  reckai 
up  Mrs.  Weeks  and  hei^  iip|)a^ — h^  bonnet,  tat 
cloak,  and  that  QaribAldi  jacket  Which  she  gutlA 
week,  despite  her  husbAttd^i  lAtd  bafakiUptcyl  f^ 
however,  are  more  hdnedt  ill  iltkt  cAtiirateihi;  of  Scra^ 
position,  you  must  ackild#i«ilg&  We  btMuily  state  to 
each  other  our  opinioh  iliftt  Sciiig^  has  been  tM^ 
something  which  will  bHh|  him  trithili  the  pa}«  li 
the  law;  but  you  hate  not  the  bAiidoiir  td  do  so;  tm 
only  hint  it*  and  express  your  opinion  by  ominow 
remarks  and  pantomimic  signals.  Why  don't  yoa  poi 
the  children  to  bed,  and  frankly  ackhdtrledge  to  atS 
other  that  you  think  Weeks  has  been  ^dfging  s^ 
bill,  or  breaking  into  A  bAnkf    Thik  cAnvAstii^  i 
your  neighbours*  affliirs  is  very  aj)*  td  imt)Tew  a  bai 
idea  of  the  world  on  your  darlings^  lUid  Inake  thai 
precociously  cunning  And  wide-AWiiki)  al  to  vl 
the  Misses  Weeks  Wear;  and,  in  hcii  leads  to  s 
deal  of  mischief  hi  iheu*  little  impteastdilAble  hea 
which  is  never  properly  eradicated,   fftfddtt  me 
for  suggesting  that  there  should  be  a  little  leM 
lation  in  their  education.    When  you  tie  oti 
Mary's  little  hat  at  breakfast.  And  klM  itack's  hot 
little  mouth,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  judlciodi^ 
you  would  refrain  from  impressing  on  them  the  n( 
sity  of  keeping  themselves  clean  and  genteel,  in  oi 
that  they  may  obntrast  favourably  with  the  dii 
little  Joneses;  and  to  learn  their  lessons  well,  in  ord< 
to  got  a  higher  place  in  the  data  than  the  stupi< 
vulgAr  little  Tompkinses.    It  may  be  an  induccmel 
to  keep  themselves  clean  and  study  hard;  but  it  woiil 
be  better  if  yT>u  Would  impress  upon  them  the  dal 
of  doing  BO  for  your  and  their  own  sake,    t  vviil 
rather  see  them  a  little  dirty  and  back^^td  ill  tbti 
lessons  than  with  A  jealous  feeling  and  unjliFt  vi 
tempt  for  their  schooIfellowB.    On  ibe  whole,  toj 
I  think  it  would  be  the  better  plAn  if  you  wduld  nj 
cross-question  them,  on  their  return  fram  a  jnveni 
party  at  the  Simpkihses,  as  to  what  they  haii  i 
eat;  how  the  other  guests  werb  dressed;  what  M 
and  Mrs.  Simpkins  said  to  them;  and  if  they  vt 
paid  much  attention  to  by  their  hosts.    This  sort  < 
thing  is  Apt  to  de8kl>j  their  natural  candour,  an 
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^  mie  them  jeiaitical  in  their  conduct;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  will  turn  this  finesse,  vhen  they 
$  i;et  op  ft  bit,  to  their  own  use  in  blinding  you  to  many 
little  ])nakB  which  they  know  to  be  infra  dig,  I  may 
be  wrong,  bat  still  I  am  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  dears 
sbould  Dot  be  present  when  you  are  discussing  the 
(vadnct  of  Haiy  Jane  Jemima  Ann,  the  housemaid; 
ud  your  astoniahment  at  her  presumption  in  having 
ler  yooLg  man  in  the  kitchen  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
uryoor  conviction  that  she  has  made  away  with  some 
of  your  old  clothes.  This  will  make  them  suspicious, 
and  perhaps  malicious,  in  taunting  the  hapless  Mary 
Jioe  Jemima  Ann;  and  it  is  far  from  pretty  to  see 
ciiildren  presuming  upon  their  position  to  annoy  do- 
UL8tic  senrants.  Yes;  I  think  that,  taking  all  things 
bto  oozLsideration,  you  will  indorse  my  opinion  that 
ii  13  better  to  let  Uiem  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  their 
y>^k  with  ss  little  precocious  information  as  possible. 
They  will  find  out,  by-and-by,  for  themselves,  the  way 
fftfac  world;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
^  Kit  be  np  in  all  sorts  of  craft  to  keep  their  own 
\j^Kui,  Few  people,  I  acknowledge,  open]y  main- 
he  that  inch  is  necessary;  but  a  great  many  kind 
itt&as  (very  seldom  papas)  act  as  if  such  were  the 
■i.  in  the  education  of  Us  er^fixnts.  But,  to  return 
hsbiubject  of  their  own  little  private  griefs,  they 
^  ^Abundant  enough  in  all  sooth,  I  atn  afraid.  I 
<^^  to  think  of  the  first  indentation  on  that  Little 
'(^'s  heart,  for  i^rytft"^^  Heighol  I  have  expe- 
1  it  myself;  and  although  the  scars  have  been 
I  and  re-crossed  with  other  ai^d  later  scars,  still 
remains,  after  all,  slight  microscopic  grooves 
d  twinge  occasionally. 

Uose  early  scars  are  no  slight  things  after  alL  You ! 
gnzzled,  grizzled,  wealthy  nabob!  who  take  a  pride 
^^verating  that  yon  would  give  all  your  wealth  to 
tmt  again  an  adolescent — a  careless  happy  boy  of 
k!re— let  me  reason  with  you  calmly  and  dispas- 
PDstely  on  the  subject  Waive  for  a  short  time,  I 
k  yoQ,  the  difference  of  our  positions  in  the  social 
Pk  and  let  me  put  it  to  you—  Would  you  really  ex- 
pige  your  grizzled  locks  and  immense  wealth  to  be 
pin  iu  adolescent — a  careless  boy  of  twelve?  You 
candid,  and  acknowledge  Yes.  I  shall  give  you 
'^'aD-honr  to  reflect  upon  it  Think,  nabob !  of  the 
T<s  which  your  twelfth  year  ushered  you  into! 
bad  elder  brothem  and  sisters  when  you  were  at 
age  of  twelve  years;  and  your  aristocratic  parents 
N  in  the  habit  of  giving  balls,  and  7^  dansaiUes, 
pd  ii$hionable  conversaziones  at  that  time,  at  which 
f-  vere  privileged  to  attend  till  the  hour  of  ten. 
^  ^^'m  aristocratio  re-unions,  all  the  wealth  and 
^ty  of  your  fashionable  parents*  acquaintances 
^  present  I  will  not  attempt  to  guess  whether  it 
^  with  the  blonde  and  golden-haired  Blanche  that 

*  ^til  violently  in  love— or  the  dark-eyed  Italian- 
1^;;;  Juliana— or  the  graceful  petite  Barbara— or 

*  stately  Ida— or  the  slim  and  graceful  Alice;  but 
^  you  did  fall  in  love  with  one  or  more  of  them  is 

Ed  a  doubt  Let  me  recall  to  you — I  must  be 
ouly  to  be  kind — ^let  me  reoftll  to  you  the  torture 
ver  telling  your  love,  but  letting  concealment, 
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*  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  feed  on  your  damask  cheek;' 
the  deadly  jealousy  which  you  had  of  your  brother 
Percy  or  •  Plantagenet;  or  the  unspeakable  anguiidi 
With  which  you  observed  the  flirtation  between  one 
of  those  {)roud  beauties  and  the  Honourable  Flipperty 
Flapp;  the  humiliation,  the  agony  deeper  than 
tongue  can  tell,  when  the  object  of  your  adoration 
kissed  you  as  the  fatal  hour  for  bed  arrived,  and  told 
you  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  remember  to  say  your 
prayers — ^you!  who  would  have  eloped  with  her  on 
the  spot,  m  her  evening  dress  and  satin  slippers!  In 
the  gentlest  manner  possible,  let  me  give  you  one 
hint,  which  will  recall  the  sleepless  nights  you  spent 
thinking  of  that  proud  beauty,  so  very  far  removed 
from  you;  and  your  muffled  howls  of  agony,  as  you 
nervously  rubbed  and  rubbed  your  smooth  face  for 
the  hairs  which  were  not  there,  nor  would  be  likely 
to  make  their  appearance  for  years  to  come — by 
which  time  your  fair  innamorata— horror  to  think  of 
it! — would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  mother  of  a 
family!  Think  of  tiiat,  wealthy  nabob!  and  of  your 
despair  when  you  could  %ot,  by  any  arithmetical 
Bopnistiy,  make  your  ase  one.  day  more  than  the 
diWlful  reality  I  What  do  you  say  to  this?  Would 
you  go  through  all  this?  would  you  renew  your  youth 
to  suffer  these  tortures  again? — tortures  before  which 
your  later  difficulties  pale  like  a  candle  before  the 
sun.  Don't,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  to  your  word, 
sin  afi^ainst  your  conscience  by  sajring — •  1  would;'  or 
I  shall  so  far  forget  the  relative  positions  of  a  wealthy 
nabob  and  poor  scribbler,  as  to  say  I  don't  believe 
you,  wealthy  nabob! 

I  wonder  if  that  little  fellow  will  ever  suffer  in  this 
way?  I  am  afraid  he  will.  I  am  certain  that  his 
dreams  will  be  troubled,  and  his  youn^  heart  made 
to  suffer  much  in  his  juvenile  tneatncal  days.  I 
thought  that  the  theatrical  indentations  made  in 
my  own  heart  had  been  effaced;  but  as  I  look  back, 
I  am  reminded  that  a  scar  is  there  still,  although 
repeatedly  crossed  and  re-cro^sed.  Oh,  the  face  and 
figure  of  that  charmiue  Miss  Kosamond !  Maude  was 
her  first  name.  How  I  pictured  the  felicity  it  would 
be  to  know  her,  to  receive  a  letter  from  her,  to  be 
within  a  yard  of  where  she  stood!  How  I  envied 
those  seedy  blue -chinned  supernumeraries,  who — 
wonderful  condeecension  on  her  part — were  privi- 
leged to  speak  to  her  at  the  side- wings,  while  she  was 
waiting  for  her  cue  to  go  on!  How  she  used  to  lavish 
those  bright  smiles  wmch  haunt  me  stiU  upon  them! 
From  the  stage-box,  I  could  see  her  gliding  about  the 
wings.  I  sometimes  laid  the  flatting  unction  to 
my  soul  that  she  was  looking  up;  at  wnich  times  I 
infused  a  tenderness  into  my  general  expression  which 
she  could  not  have  mistaken.  I  loved  her  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  fir8l>  passion,  and  all  the  strength  of  my 
years — fourteen!  Where  is  she  now?  Alas!  she  is  now 
old  and  plain — still  on  the  stage;  but  now,  instead 
of  youthful  waiting-maids  and  young  boarding-school 
ladies,  in  love  with  first  walking  gentlemen,  she 
performs  the  characters  of  old  dowagers  or  maiden 
aunts  of  a  certain  age,  and  she  has  very  often  to  put 
on  blue  spectacles  as  part  of  her  make-u{)! 

Fathers  and  mothers  who,  at  that  festive  season  of 
the  year — Christmas  time — are  in  the  habit  of  treat-  * 
ing  the  juvenile  members  of  the  family  circle  to  the 
pantomime,  let  me  warn  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
of  mind  of  the  darlings — ^Don't  take  them.  Think  of 
the  agony  which  young  Tom  or  Bill  or  Bob  suffers  for 
many  nignts  after,  as  he  recalls  the  image  of  the  little 
fairy,  Peppita,  who  lives  in  a  grotto  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  dances  and  warbles  so  gracefully  and 
sweetly.  Think  of  the  rolling  on  the  nillow  for  weeks 
afterwards,  which  Miss  Lily  or  Miss  liaiy  rafflBn.  M 
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she  thinks  of  that  channiiiff  Prince  Popwita,  who  got 
married  before  the  end  of  uie  piece  to  the  fair  young 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Coral  Island,  iCnd  who 
she  knows,  therefore,  is  far  beyond  her  reach.  What 
matters  it  if  the  fairy  Peppita  is  the  mother  of  three 
children,  and  Prince  Poppita—i)ersonated  by  a  younger 
sister — also  married  ?  They  don't  know  this,  and  would 
not  believe  it  Therefore  they  suflFer  real  inward  heart- 
suffering,  and  pine  away  for  weeks  afterwards.  You 
think  it  is  the  excessive  cake-feeding  and  wine-sipping 
incidental  to  the  festive  season  of  the  year;  but  I 
know  better.  It's  *the  worm  i'  the  bud.'  There- 
fore, I  say  in  all  kindness.  Beware.! 

Ah  me!  those  indentations  on  their  susceptible 
hearts  are  gnAter  than  one  would  imagine;  and  it 
takes  a  lona  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  crossing  and 
re-crossingTbefore  they  are  obliterated. 

R.  L.  Gentles. 


THE  FLOWER  O*  THE  MAY. 

The  bftron's  towen  rise  prond  and  strong, 

His  lands  lie  wide  and  fair; 
But  his  young  daughter  Maijorio 

Is  the  sweetest  flow' ret  there. 
Her  mother  looks  wi'  smiles  o*  love 

On  the  fair  face  at  her  side; 
While  her  father  counts  her  beauties  o'er 

Wr  words  o'  micklo  pride. 
Oh !  mony  a  lover  sought  her  bower 

Wha  sadly  turn'd  away— 
For  ill  to  please  and  hard  to  win 

Was  the  baron's  bonnle  May. 
Then  cam*  a  harper  to  the  ha', 

When  winter  nichts  were  lang. 
He  touch'd  the  strings  wi'  ready  hand. 

And  mony  a  lay  he  sang. 
His  cheek  was  wither'd  o'er  wi'  ago, 

His  locks  were  thin  and  white; 
But  the  e'e  that  on  the  maiden  smiled 

Wi'  youth's  warm  fire  was  bright. 
His  doublet  was  o*  coarsest  cloth, 

His  cloak  was  worn  and  bare; 
B^t  on  each  was  wrought  a  cross  o'  blue 

In  silken  colours  fair. 
'  Why  do  you  wear  that  cross  o'  blue, 

Hae  bright  wi'  colours  fine?' 
*  It  is  the  badge  o'  a  knight  I  served 

In  the  wild  wars  o'  langtyne.' 
But  what  has  changed  the  gay  maiden? 

Her  lightsome  laugh  is  stlll'd; 
And  the  cup  she  to  the  harper  beorj, 

Wi'  trembling  hand  is  flll'd. 
Nao  mair  she  dances  through  the  h.V ; 

Her  step  is  hush'd  and  slow; 
And,  sitting  at  her  mother's  side. 

Her  sighs  come  deep  and  low. 
'  Your  sangs  o'  love,'  the  baron  said, 

'  They  may  ring  sweet  and  clear; 
They  mak*  my  Marjorie  to  sigh; 

And  you  bide  nae  langer  here.* 
When  simmer  cam',  and  the  young  birk^ 

Flung  a'  their  tas3cls  out, 
And  sweet  scants  met  the  we«tlin'  winds 

That  roam'd  the  glens  about, 
The  maiden  eought  her  woodland  bower 

Beside  the  waters  clear, 
To  8C0  the  yellow  trouts  glide  by. 

And  the  burdio'ft  sang  to  hear. 
It  tanna  be  the  mavis'  noto 

That  sounds  sac  saft  and  low, 
Wi"  whisper'd  words  o'  luvo  that  mak' 

Her  checks  like  crimson  glow. 
'  It  cauca  be  the  harper  anld. 


Wha  at  her  feet  doth  pray; 
And  yet  he  wears  a  cross  o*  blue 

Upon  his  doublet  gray. 
'O  flee  wi'  me,  fair  Matjorie! 

Tve  loved  you  true  and  laag; 
And  hameward  to  my  southern  ha* 

Alane  I  canna  gang. 
'Twere  vain  to  seek  your  father's  towers, 

His  pride  and  scorn  to  dree; 
I  would  but  pine  In  dungeon  dark. 

And  thou  in  sorrow  bo. 
My  steed  Is  swift,  my  sword  is  bright, 

The  way  you  needna  fear; 
And  four-and-twenty  stalwart  knights 

lie  in  the  woodlands  near.* 
*  I  canna  wi'  a  stranger  flee, 

And  leave  my  fathei's  tower; 
rd  wither  like  the  violet 

Pluck'd  f  rae  her  native  bower. 
Can  I  forsake  my  brothers  brave — 

My  mother  fond  and  dear  ? 
Oh  \  rise  you  up,  you  gi^  gallant ! 

Your  words  I  mauna  hear.' 
The  winter  nichts  were  lang  and  mirk, 

The  sleet  was  drifting  white. 
When  at  the  gate  the  maid  again 

Spak'  wi'  that  southern  knight. 
'  My  followers  a*  arc  wearying  sair— 

My  sisters  mourn  for  me; 
Now  I  am  come,  thou  lady  fair ! 

To  bid  fazeweel  to  thee! 
Your  father  will  a  bridegroom  find; 

Nae  bride  shall  e'er  be  mine: 
Your  norland  skies  are  no  sae  cauld 

As  that  young  heart  o'  thine. 
Far  distant  on  my  hameward  way, 

When  braks  the  dawn.  Til  be; 
And  you  wi'  smiles  may  greet  the  day 

And  think'nae  mair  o'  me.' 
She  laid  her  lily  hand  in  his— 

'  This  night  TU  be  your  bride: 
ril  meet  you  at  the  lanely  kirk. 

The  twialed  oak  beside. 
For  you  111  leave  my  mountain  hamc. 

My  brothers  a'  behind; 
But  wae's  me  for  my  mother  dear, 

My  father  true  and  kindf 
The  cock  crew  loud  before  the  lia'. 

That  waukrife  maids  might  hear; 
The  dawn  cam*  glintln'  up  the  east, 

And  touch  d  the  Ochils  near; 
Yet  still  beside  the  twlsled  oak 

The  southern  knight  doth  stay: 
'  My  bootless  tryst  nae  mair  PU  hold; 

It's  time  I  were  away.' 
He  turn'd  him  round  in  hasty  step. 

While  the  tear  blink'd  In  his  e'e— 
'  How  could  you  brak  your  pUgbted  troth. 

You  false, /air  Marjorie? 
Oh,  why.  this  mom,  does  bonnle  May 

Sae  close  her  chamber  keep? 
I'll  ride  without  my  stirrup-cup 

Sin*  she  sae  sound  maun  sleep. 
Unto  her.  when  she  seeks  the  ha'. 

Her  father's  greeting  tell: 
But  wake  her  not  till  I  como  back, 

Gin  she  wake  not  hersel'.* 
The  gloamin'  mists  were  gathering  gray. 

When,  hameward  frae  the  chase, 
The  baron  bold  rode  up  the  steeps 

And  a  cloud  was  on  his  face. 
Tho4eer  were  swift,  the  hounds  were  alow. 

The  ready  scent  they  mlss'd: 
*  I  rode  without  my  stirrup-cup— 

My  May  I  hadna  kiss'd.' 
WI'  heavy  tramp  he  trode  the  ha'. 
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Xm  foad  face  met  hit  •'»— 

'Oh!  alecps  she  still,'  at  Uwt,  he  s«i(l, 
'HjbonnieMAilorier 

In  hut^  thejr  to  her  chamber  eam\ 
Km  lieepiog  maid  was  there; 

But  on  her  bed  was  left  a  lock 
0'  her  lang  gouden  hair; 

And  near  it  lay  a  snaw-whlte  glove, 
Muk'd  wi' a  CTtMs  o' bine;    * 

And  a  feather,  that  had  often  flapp'd 
When  far  the  raven  flew. 

The  baron'e  brow  grew  black  as  night. 
For  weel  he  read  the  tign: 

'  m  mak*  nae  maen  for  that  light  leman— 

She  is  nae  child  o'  mine.' 
They  qiread  the  feast  as  thejr  were  wont— 

HeldwassaUintheha*— 
In  langh  and  jest  the  baron's  voice 

Rang  londest  o'  them  a*. 
Bat  sft  her  mother  bent  to  hide 

The  sant  tears  in  her  e'e; 
And  her  brothers  spelled,  wi'  wond'ridg  look— 

'  Whaor  can  oar  sister  be?' 
Bat  little  kenn'd  thejr  a'  how  changed 

Wm  that  jonng  smiling  face; 
And  Utile  wist  the  sonthem  knight 

O  his  brlde^s  ileeplng-place. 
In  the  dark  stream  beside  the  fa', 

Aneath  a  treacherous  stane; 
Ob.  there  the  bonnie  Marjorie 

Lay  eaulMy  a'  alanel 
The  ynl»'log  blaaed  npon  the  hearth, 

And  a'  was  cheer 'within, 
When  to  the  baron's  door  a  hand 

Gam'  tirrlin*  at  the  pin; 
The  tonch  was  light  as  snawHake's  fa'. 

Or  le^  by  xephyr  stin'd; 
And  yet  the  soond  rang  oot  so  clear 

That  ilka  reveller  heard; 
And  they  hae  open'd  wide  the  doer, 

When  there  stood  Marjoriet 
Wha  thought  the  maiden  fair  before 

Should  now  her  smiling  see;— 
In  ''^TTting  robes  o'  silken  sheen 

The  lady  she  was  dress*  d, 
And,  rarely  wrought,  a  cross  o'  blue 

(jbone  on  her  snowy  breast. 
Her  gown  waa  deck'd  wi'  roses  gay, 

Her  hair  wf  mony  a  flower 
That  neither  grew  in  Lowland  sbaw 

Kor  yet  in  Hieland  bower. 
'  I  am  nae  Hii^t  leman,'  she  said, 

'  Bnt  a  wedded  bride  sae  true; 
And  I  canna  rest  wi'  my  bridegroom. 

For  Uie  hiTe  I  bear  to  you. 
Gle  me  ae  kiss,  my  mother  dear; 

Your  blessing,  father,  gude!' 
The  wondering  baron  raised  his  hand 

And  bleea'd  her  where  she  stood; 
Her  brother  siepp'd  to  lead  her  in,— 

Bnt  3Iariorle  was  gane; 
And  on  the  floor  a  watery  foot 

Was  mark'd  upon  the  stane! 
Bee  they  baa  aearoh'd  the  dariclln'  stream. 

And  there  her  eorpee  thay  found; 
And  DOW,  beaide  the  twisled  oak, 

She  sleeps  on  h<4y  ground. 
And  frae  that  hour,  for  her  fair  May 

The  mother  grieved  nae  mair; 
For  she  soon  gaed  to  the  bowers  abnne, 

To  meet  her  daughter  there. 
And  still,  beneath  the  birks,  the  stream 

^*ses  singing  on  its  way: 
But  aye  the  maiden's  name  it  bears. 

That  walero' the  May!  C.  P.O. 


A  BAY'S  RABBIT- SHOOTING. 

• 

I  NEV£B  oonld  see  anything  attractive — bnt  many 
things  justly  discieditable  to  the  fair-dealing  Engliah 
mind — ^in  that  Grerman  importation,  battue-shooting. 
Turning  one's  covers  into  a  slaughter-house  agrees 
little  with  our  national  definition  of  sport.  Nor  can 
the  principle  of  fair  play — ^that  instinct  of  generosity 
which  forbids  a  man  from  shooting  a  sitting  bird  or 
a  squatting  hare — ^well  be  said  to  exist,  where  the 
shooter,  standing  at  the  corner  of  a  wood,  or  daintily 
picking  his  way  through  a  shrubbery,  fires  into  a  ruck 
of  half -tamed  pheasants,  or  among  a  crowd  of  hares 
and  rabbits  that  run  between  his  very  feet  in  their 
terror.  No.  We  shall  he  quite  right  in  characterising 
battue -shooting  as  a  lazy,  selfish,  cruel  process — a 
massacre,  not  a  sport;  begetting,  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  systematically  engage  in  it,  a  deplorable  indiffer- 
ence to  loss  of  life  in  the  mass,  and  reversing  the  good 
old  opinion  that,  not  in  the  quantity  of  game  secured, 
but  in  the  quality  of  the  sport  attained,  lies  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  day's  achievement.  Certainly,  if  it 
pays  to  preserve  game— pays  to  sell  vast  quantities 
of  it,  call  the  destruction  a  business,  not  a  pleasure. 
Devise  some  means  of  netting  your  birds,  and  set  the 
gamekeeper  to  wring  their  necks.  Thus  you  will, 
mercifully,  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  half-brdken 
wings,  those  bleeding  yet  vitally  uninjured  bodies, 
which  their  miserable  owners  carry  oil'  with  them  to 
fester  and  putrify  in  solitude. 

The  true  sportsman  is  guilty  of  no  such  cruelty  as 
this.  To  toiture  the  pierced  victims,  whether  by  a 
clumsy  mode  of  shooting  them  or  by  suffering  them 
to  continue  in  pain  when  shot,  is  abhorrent  to  his 
nature.  He  will  refuse  to  fire  indiscrinunately,  or 
w^hen  he  can  only  injure  without  destroying.  This 
results  from  his  pursuit  being  not  only  a  healthy 
out-growth  of  natural  inclination,  but  an  admirable 
training  in  the  matter  of  self-control.  For,  besides 
skill,  true  and  legitimate  sport  demands  endurance, 
watchfulness,  patience,  and,  underlying  all  these,  an 
unfailing  good  temper.  It  is  a  discipline  both  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  qualities.  It  calls  out  and  strengthens 
the  manliest  attributes  of  man.  Fatigue,  hunger, 
cold,  are  to  be  endured.  Sharp  disappointments  must 
be  borne  with  cheerfully;  sudden  opportunities  must 
be  embraced  instantaneously;  mind,  hand,  and  eye 
must  be  ever  on  the  watch.  Success  is  to  he  achiev^ 
not  to  be  stumbled  on;  the  contents  of  the  game-bag 
— not  so  many  but  what  unfaltering  skill  might  have 
made  them  more,  not  so  few  that  a  trifle  less  would 
have  been  sheer  disappointment — will  oficr  in  the  end 
a  just  tribute  to  his  patience  and  perseverance;  and, 
besides  these  advantages,  true  sport  exerts  other 
beneficial  effects  quite  as  desirable  and  more  apparent. 
Over  the  active  oi^ganization  it  produces  a  healthy 
natural  glow  of  excitement.  Languor,  headache,  the 
fimnes  of  dyspepsia,  the  irritations  of  bile,  the  gloom 
of  discontent,  the  fear  of  adversity,  the  doubting  of 
f  riendSf  the  suspicion  of  evil,  the  bankruptcy  of  hojie, 
the  urgency  of  a  poor  purse — all  disappear.   The  ways 
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of  life  open  out  more  clfearly;  the  cloads  break  and 
disperse;  tbinjc^  are  not  so  bad  as  they  seemed;  self- 
introspection  has  given  place  to  more  kindly  objective 
influences;  there  is  truth,  love,  sympathy  yet  in  store 
for  us;  this  good  world  is  not  all,  a  sham;  these  plea- 
sant prospects — ^pleasant  in  spite  of  bare-armed  trees, 
brown  fields,  and  leafless  hedges— wake  up  within  us 
a  healthy  naturalism  of  feeling;  the  winds  of  youth 
begin  to  blow  again  on  the  recruited  frame  and  soften- 
ing disposition;  the  old  love  of  nature — of  a  life  spent 
out  of  doors,  all  rural  sights,  all  rural  sounds — ^returns 
so  strongly,  that  we  wonder  we  have  ever  wandered 
away  from  its  vigorous  genial  influence. 

It  may  be  our  lot  to  spend  much  of  oar  time  in 
*  populous  cities  pent;'  but  the  effect  left  on  the  mind 
after  a  day,  now  and  then,  of  hearty,  healthy  sport, 
never  fails  of  quietly  helping  to  counteract  the  spirit 
of  over-anxiety  and  seltishness  engendered  )>y  worldly 
pursuits.  The  man  of  business  and  the  sportsman 
may  present,  in  the  same  person,  two  very  different 
phases  of  character;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the 
health,  the  courage,  the  vigorous  activity  of  the 
hunter  or  shooter  should  not  affect  favourably  the 
actions  of  the  merchant  and  oitixen.  Nor  will  I 
believe  that  the  silent  teaching  of  the  country — so 
tranquil,  so  remote  from  the  huny  and  agitation  of 
man's  ill  passions — does  not  assist  to  refine  and 
chasten  our  moral  character;  for,  .certainly,  mean, 
vicious  qualities — ^low,  ill-blooded  actions— are  what 
one  expects  not,  and  wonders  to  find,  in  a  sportsman. 
A  return,  if  only  for  a  time,  to  something  like  pri- 
meval freedom,  the  joyous  instinota  of  the  unfettered 
ranger  of  field  and  forest,  seems  to  necessitate  a  cor- 
responding deliverance  from  those  despicable,  malevo- 
lent passions  which  are  bred,  like  a  fever,  from  the 
comx^ression  and  corruption  of  society. 

Had  I  twenty  sons,  half  of  their  education  should 
be  carried  on  out  of  doors! 

Holding  these  opinions,  I  very  gladly  weloomed 
an  opportunity  lately  afforded  me,  by  a  kind-hearted 
friend  and  country  gentleman,  of  enjoying  a  day's 
rabbit-shooting.  We  were  to  meet  at  eleven;  fwd, 
punctually  at  that  hoar,  Willy,  Brpwn-Eyes,  and 
myself,  walked  up  the  garden  path  towards  Carter's 
cottage.  Carter — ^a  man  of  a  wild  breezy  look — ^was 
the  Squire's  gamekeeper;  rather  tall  in  stature,  and 
exhibiting  a  certain  liberal  expansiveness  in  his  mode 
of  carrying  his  limbs,  which,  I  fancy,  is  peculiar  to 
large  men  who  spend  much  of  their  time  out  of  doors. 
He  invited  us  into  the  house;  and,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  the  subject  I  have  in  hand,  I  might  attempt  to 
give  you  a  little  Dutch  picture  of  the  interior;  of  the 
tliree-legged  table — rather  furry,  so  to  speak,  from 
frequent  ablation;  of  the  half-dozen  straw-bottomed 
chairs;  of  the  dresser  set  against  the  wall,  adorned 
with  cups,  saucers,  mugs,  and  plates;  of  the  slanting 
shelf  of  books;  the  cottager's  almanadE;  the  various 
coloured  prints  decorating  the  sides  of  the  apartment, 
from  one  of  which  it  would  seem  that  Joseph's 
brethren,  when  they  made  their  first  bow  to  him  in 
""   "^,wore  crimson  small-clothes  and  cutaway  coats. 


But  I  am  ill  at  such  descriptions,  I  have  little  or 
nothing  of  the  talent,  so  popular  of  late  years,  which 
makes  us  fancy  what  we  are  reading  to  result  from  a 
cross  between  an  auctioneer's  oatalogott  and  a  stieet 
guide. 

'  Do  you  think  we  shall  have  good  luck,  Carter?' 
said  I. 

'  Sure  to  find  some  rabbits  out  at  aU  events,  air,'  he 
replied;  *  though,  to  be  sure,  the  night  was  wettiaL' 

On  the  whole,  this  was  encouraging;  for, 'coming 
along,  we  had  doubted,  from  the  sloppy  state  of  the 
roads,  whether  many  of  our  fuify  friends  woold  be 
outlying  in  the  hedges  and  open  fields.  Unless 
driven  out  by  fox  or  weasel,  rabbits  wont  leave  the 
cover  in  wet  weather.  They  prefer  to  stay  at  home, 
and  make  morning  calls  on  their  friends  aM  neigh- 
bours. 

We  were  talking  of  these  matters,  when  we  heanl 
the  voice  of  thq  Squire.  Qut  we  sallied,  and  receijred 
a  hearty  welcome. 

'  Should  have  been  here  befpre,  ladw}  bat,  oomiig 
along,  shot  this  pigeon.  The  rascal  flew  so  far  thsi 
it  took  me  a  mile  out  of  my  way  before  I  could  get 
him.  Well,  Brown -Eyes,  have  you  brought  aoDie 
straight  powder  with  you?  It's  no  use  shooting  vith 
any  other.  Is  it,  Carter?  Where's  Peter,  and  the 
ferrets,  and  the  l>oy?  We'll  try  the  cover  first  I 
wonder  whether  there's  a  fox  there  I    Come  along.' 

Nothing  loth,  we  followed  in  the  wake  of  our  tho- 
roughly genial  good  friend,  whose  kindnma  of  dispo- 
sition and  heartiness  of  manner  make  him  a  univenal 
favourite.  Possessing  capital  lungs,  and  a  rich  fmity 
voice,  as  if,  when  he  was  a  baby,  his  nurse  had 
X)oured  a  bottle  of  port  wine  into  him,  and  left  the 
gurgle  in  his  throat,  the  Squire — tall,  stout,  an^i 
rubicund — ^strode  along  his  acres — the  representatiTe 
man  of  the  best  national  type  of  ^quirpa  j|nd  countr}* 
gentlemen. 

'  Take  us  where  we  shall  find  some  rabbits,  Carter,' 
said  he.  *  Show  our  yoimg  friends  the  way  to  pop 
the  question  at  a  moment's  notice.  Teach  the  parsffl 
here  how  to  deliver  his  charge.  Hq  may  be  a  bishc^ 
some  day.' 

We  all  laughed  at  this.  Even  satumine  Peter^ 
whose  face  from  exposure  to  hard  weather  was  6a 
stiff  and  seamy  as  if  it  had  been  cut  oat  of  a  pair  of 
old  corduroy  breeches — condescended  to  look  amused. 
Though,  speaking  of  bishops,  the  gravity  of  Peter 
would  have  surpassed  that  of  a  whole  ben^.  He  was 
the  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  smile. 

By  this  time  we  had  crossed  the  field — ^rather  spoogjr 
from  the  previous  week's  rain — anddrewoigh  theoover. 
This  consisted  of  a  pretty  dense  wood,  tangled  and 
shrubby,  standing  on  some  two  acres  of  ground.  High 
banks,  overgrown  with  bramble  and  hazel,  ran  roiuid 
it  as  its  boundaries,  descending  on  the  field-sides  into 
deep  ditches,  thick  with  ferns  and  brake.  It  ^^ 
agreed  that  the  Squire  should  enter  the  cover,  bein^ 
more  used  to  the  ways  of  our  nimble  young  friends, 
while  the  two  boys  and  myself  remained  on  the  watch 
outside. 
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'  Xov,  Pettr;  oov,  Otrter,  bent  away  I  Something 
stirs.  Bnmn- Eyes'  heart  paps  into  his  mouth. 
Fsliawl  Tu  only  two  field-mice,  which,  ks  the  pole 
struck  the  boshee,  glided  out  of  aD  old  bird's  nest 
lad  (iisa]^)eaied  in  Hixe  ditch.  Look,  lads,  how  warm 
ind  comfortable  they  have  made  it!  Lined  with 
wool,  regahriy  restored  and  air-tight,  it  is  evidently 
keoded  for  the  wants  of  a  small  family.  There;  pnt 
it  hack  agufl,  and  note  the  •fact' 

BotsB  yet  the  chief  objects  of  our  solicitade  made 
Qo  sign.  They  kept  themselves  to  themselves,  and 
30  impertinent  eoriosity  to  see  what  all  the  fuss  was 
Aboot  leenied  to  visit  the  canicular  mind.  So  many 
I  'Locit  homes'  replied  to  our  delicate  inquiries,  that 
}  tiie  Squire,  st  last,  lost  all  patience.  *  We  must  try 
i  tbe  ferret,'  said  he,  sententiously. 

<^  the  word,  Peter  took  out  of  a  bag,  which  he  had 
omed  Bung  over  his  shoulder,  the  required  little 
Ciisol  It  wasn't  long  before  a  mysterious-looking 
kle  in  the  bank  waa  disooveved.  Intp  this  he  in- 
•ted  the  ferret,  which  looked  like  the  thin  end  of  a 
Wi  animated  boa  without  a  back  bon&  As  if,  like 
hGiim  Feature,  it  scented  its  prey  afar,  the  little 
(Hal  made  no  pause,  but  slipped  immediately  out 
^^i.  *  Now,  gentlemen,  stand  from  the  hole,  and 
^deep  as  death  or  a  tropical  noon-day,  if  yon 
^'  Tiok,  tick,  went  the  seconds  in  my  watch} 
^  thad,  went  the  beat  of  expectation  in  my  heart. 
iJNten,  half -hours,  seemed  to  go  by  while  we  waited. 
I  *  Don't  move  for  your  lives!'  I  drew  a  long 
h.  Wait — jm — at  last  there  is  a  murmur,  a 
a  rustle--«  rushl  away  down  the  cover, 
hifU)he  traoed  by  the  bending  twigs  and  yielding 
^Hvoodl  *Ah,  my  fast  friend,  it's  no  good.'  A 
mk  that  wajF — ^the  pressure  of  a  finger  this — a  flash 
•^  report;  and  yon  have  sealed  your  indentuves  to 
ii  cook  in  your  blood. 
'^^M  shot  that,  Squim,'  said  L 
'Fairiih,*  he  answered.  *  I  oould  not  see  him,  but 
kd  across  his  line  of  flight.  Where's  that  boy? 
P"^  stick  him  on  the  pole.'  This  was  done  by  out- 
i^  the  tendons  of  the  two  hind  legs,  and  running  a 
^  through  both.  One  gets  callous  to  the  process, 
to  veil  as  to  the  preliminary  one  of  suspending  the 
r^,  head  downwards,  and  administering  the  eoup 
P^TJUK  at  the  back  of  the  head;  but  at  first  nothing 
Nt  the  distant  prospect  of  rabbit  stewed,  boiled,  or 
^ed,  seemed  to  justify  the  proceeding.  Keverthe- 
K  aa  I  reasoned,  rabbits  were  made  to  be  eaten; 
H  ii  to  be  eaten,  made  to  be  kiUed;  and  if  killed, 
^e  to  be  shot;  aad  if  shot,  made  to  be  knocked  on 
^  head,  and  to  have  the  sinews  of  their  hind  legs 
■vided.  I  know  no  one  who  can  justly  find  fault 
*tth  the  above  syllogistto  argument,  except,  perhaps, 
^  labhits  themselves;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  have 
to  voice  in  tiie  matter  at  aU. 
At  the  lame  time,  I  can't  htbag  myself  to  like  the 
iBpbynent  of  the  ferret.  In  and  out  of  the  long 
^^^>^  winding  here,  gliding  there,  with  deadly 
'BiKnxi  moveBMni,  that  cruel-eyed,  red^noeed  vennin 
i'^^^'^ves  its  affir^hted  prey.    A  rabbit-burrow,  like 


life  itself,  has  it  exits  and  its  entrances.  When,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  the  egress  is  stopped  up,  poor 
Bunny  is  caught  completely  in  a  trap.  Outside,  we 
wait  and  wait,  becoming  aware  at  last  what  deadly 
tragedy  is  being  transacted  under  our  feet.  Often 
on  the  startled  ear  come  clod -compressed  shrieks 
and  subterranean  wailings,  dying  away  in  miserable 
silenoe.  Like  Sterne's  starling,  the  poor  conies  can- 
not get  out,  and  fall  one  by  one  into  the  power  of 
their  stealthy  foe,  whose  favourite  mode  of  attack  is 
to  jump  at  the  throat,  and  bite  through  the  jugular 
vein.  It  is  not  unusual,  also,  to  find  that  the  ferret 
has  made  a  tit-bit  of  the  eye  of  his  victim. 

Thrice  on  this  memorable  day  were  we  detained, 
dismally  enough,  by  the  long  absence  of  our  small 
ally.  It  was  in  vain  that  Carter,  hushing  us  all 
around,  got  into  the  ditch,  and,  appljdng  his  ear  to 
the  rabbit-hole,  made  a  figure  of  himself  more  curious 
than  graceful  His  object,  of  course,  was  to  deter- 
mine the  whereabouts  Of  the  internal  contest.  But 
it  soon  became  evident  that  nothing  was  to  be  done 
but  to  dig  out  ferret  and  rabbits  together;  and  who 
so  fit  for  the  job  as  Peter — taciturn  Peter — who 
would  have  dug  all  day— and  all  night,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that — ^with  the  same  steady,  stolid,  deter- 
mined expression  of  countenance,  as  if  to  dig  into  a 
rabbit  -  bulTow  were  among  the  highest  of  moral 
duties,  and  a  buried  ferret  the  ultimate  end  of  life's 
energies?  So  we  set  him  to  work,  and  left  him  at  it. 
When,  after  some  forty  minutes'  labour,  he  rejoined 
us — outwardly  impassive,  but  with  a  twinkle  of 
triumphant  splendour  in  his  eye — he  received  our 
^p»ans  of  applause  modestly  but  confidently. 

•  How  many,  Peter?'  said  the  Squire. 

•  Three,  yom?  honour,'  answered  ho.  *  One  rabbit 
and  two  hedgehogs! ' 

May  your  shadow  never  grow  less,  Peter!  and  may 
we  laugh  a  thousand  times  in  our  lives  as  joyously 
as  when  we  heard  your  reply,  and  witnessed  your 
solemn  eaohinnationi 

It  was  during  one  of  these  long  interruptions  that 
I  made  my  first  successful  shot;  and  I  glory  in  it. 
Let  me  observe  that  rabbits  rush  away  at  such  a 
terrible  rate,  as  if  they  had  an  engagement  at  the 
other  end  of  the  county,  and  were  afraid  of  being 
too  late,  that  it  took  me  some  half-dozen  shots  before 
I  became  accustomed  to  the  nervous  spectacle.  I  shot 
above  them;  I  shot  before  them,  over  them,  under 
them;  no  ways  near  them  went  my  desultory  pellets. 
Sometimes  too  close,  I  missed  them  with  the  barrel, 
when  I  could  have  brained  them  with  the  butt-end; 
at  other  times  too  far  off,  I  might  as  well  have  shot 
eastward,  in  the  hope  of  killing  a  jimgle  cock  in  India. 
*  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry;  keep  cool;  let  him  go  twenty 
yards' — ^were  the  separate  items  of  advice  tendered 
to  me  by  the  Squire.  But,  as  is  always  the  case,  ex- 
perience became  my  best  instructress;  and,  under  her 
guidance,  I  at  last  demonstrated  that  I  had  not  al- 
ways forgotten  to  put  in  the  shot  when  I  loaded  my 
gun.  I  was  pacing  quietly  along,  when  a  sudden 
shout  from  behind  assailed  my  ears.  '  Look  out  there! ' 
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cries  WilL  Tvo  just  kicked  one  oat  of  the  ditch.* 
Dashing  past  me  went  the  now  familiar  brown  streak 
of  fur.  Oh,  there  you  are,  my  dear,  are  you?  What  a 
violent  hurry  you  are  in !  Are  you  thinking  of  catch- 
ing the  up-train  to  London?  I^m  afraid  you'll  be  too 
Ute.    Pop! 

Reader!  Did  you  ever  see  the  gambols  of  young 
bullocks  in  fresh  pastures?  With  joyous  uncouth 
flinging  about  of  the  limbs,  they  jump,  run,  scour 
the  plain,  return,  stand  still,  and  gaze,  then  start 
aside  like  a  broken  bow,  resuming  their  high  jinks, 
full  of  vigorous  fun  and  jollity.  Thus  didst  thou 
behave,  my  young  friend  Will,  when  tiie  first  victim 
of  thy  decided  aim  shed  its  fur  before  thee.  Know, 
my  dear  boy,  that  your  friend  and  elder,  grave  and 
wise  as  he  is,  had  it  in  his  heart  to  have  behaved 
even  as  thou — so  unrestrainedly,  unaffectedly,  trans- 
portedly  exhilarated.  But  I  was  cool,  you  remember; 
I  was  cooL  Doubtless,  there  was  a  conscious  gleam 
of  satii^action  in  my  glance;  but  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  'A  trifle,  friends;  praise  me 
not,*  I  re-loaded,  and  asked  for  my  second  rabbit. 

No  more  of  this.  Let  me  only  observe,  without 
wishing  to  appear  boastful — on  the  contrary,  I  am 
esteemed  by  my  friends  to  be  remarkably  diffident 
and  modest— that  if  any  young  rabbit  wishes  to  know 
how  I  shoot,  he  had  better,  before  he  tries  the  experi- 
ment,  make  his  will  and  take  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  his  friends  and  family.  The  probability  that  he 
will  not  see  them  again  is  extreme. 

But  this  by  the  way.  Time  would  fail  me  in  re- 
counting all  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  day;  of  the 
first-rate  shots  made  by  our  old  friend,  between  bush 
and  briar  and  tangled  imderwood;  how  the  shooting 
of  too  impatient  Will,  as  a  novel  method  of  ploughing 
up  the  groimd,  perhaps  had  its  merits,  but,  if  judged 
of  as  rabbit-shooting,  was  certainly  open  to  animad- 
version; how  Brown -Eyes,  the  well -beloved  of  the 
country-side,  untrusted,  from  youth  and  maternal 
solicitude,  with  death-dealing  weapon,  revenged  his 
wrongs  on  the  poor  battered  bankrupt  of  a  hat  which 
covered  but  did  not  adorn  the  brows  of  his  ever-faith- 
ful Mentor.  Let  me  not  forget  the  dog,  too,  which, 
when  the  ferret  had  retired  into  obscurity  and  his 
bag,  took  up  the  sporting  tale,  introducing  new  inci- 
dents and  scenery.  Prowling  along  the  hedge  with 
nose  on  the  perpetual  sniff.  Bell,  at  intervals,  would 
make  a  sudden  pause.  Then,  as  from  far  we  saw  her, 
motionless,  with  head  lowered  and  rigid  tail,  pointing 
into  the  hedge  or  ditch,  *  So-ho  1  So-ho ! '  cried  Carter, 
Squire,  or  boy.  There  was  always  a  rabbit  on  those 
occasions — sometimes  a  foolish,  fatuous  rabbit,  that, 
instead  of  making  off  at  once,  preferred  to  lie  still 
as  if  awaiting  our  approach — often  with  light-brown 
body  ridiculously  apparent,  refusing  to  stir  till  kicked 
out,  shot,  and  strung  alongside  his  friends  on  the  stick. 

Once  or  twice  we  came  across  the  traces  of  the 
insidious  fox;  whereupon  the  Squire  would  tell  us 
tales  of  the  quantity  of  game  which  a  single  animal 
would  destroy.  Especially  are  foxes  destructive  of 
rabbifji.     Tliiifi.  \irhAn  the   latter  have  voimfir  ones. 


warmly,  and,  as  they  suppose,  safely  housed  at  the 
very  end  of  the  burrow.  Master  Reynard  troubles 
not  himseS  to  come  in  at  the  front  door,  like  anv 
other  respectable  gentleman;  but,  guided  by  liis  own 
exquisite  power  of  smell,  scratches  his  v^y  right 
down  upon  them  from  above. 

Here  Carter  breaks  in: —  *  I  knoi^-'d  an  old  fox  once 
— and  a  cunning  one  he  was,  too,  to  he  sure— who. 
whenever  he  was  hunted,  always  led  the  hounds  a 
pretty  dance  round  the  country,  he  did.  Always  the 
same  round,  till  he  came  to  Desborough  Wood,  ami 
there  he  used  to  go  to  cover;  and  they  norer  coalil 
get  him  out,  do  what  they  would.  However,  whea 
the  huntsmen — ^and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  some  i\ 
the  gentlemen,  too— used  to  be  cursing  and  swearb; 
away  at  a  fine  rate,  out  woidd  come  another  dogfox, 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  right  before  their  noeea.  Bot« 
bless  you!  the  hounds  were  too  tired  to  catch  \m, 
as  well  he  know*d,  I'll  be  bound!' 

*And  do  you  think  one  told  the  other V  aalbl 
Brown-Eyes. 

*  I  think  he  let  him  know  somehow  or  othet,*!^  ; 
plied  Carter,  cautiously  and  philosophically. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  there's  no  end  to  the  wilTi 
ways  of  a  fox.  Gamekeepers  will  tell  you  how,ic 
moonlight  nights,  foxes  may  bo  seen  practising  theu 
leaps,  determining  with  the  utmost  exactitude  thv 
longest  dirtance  from  which  they  can  pounce  >fcitl 
certainty  on  the  prey.  How,  too,  they  will  dip  thei 
brush  in  liquid  manure,  and,  trailing  it  along  a  no 
in  the  wood  or  a  ditch-side,  conceal  themselves,  u^ 
wait  for  the  rats  and  mice  which  are  sure  to  b 
attracted  that  way  by  the  odoui*.  How,  too,  thfl 
will  swim,  unsuspected,  towards  ducks,  and  ev^ 
wild  fowl,  tmder  cover  of  a  branch  of  a  tree.  Hoi 
also,  if  they  are  surprised  in  a  place  from  which  thei 
is  no  inmiediate  escape,  they  will  pretend  to  be  dea^ 
taking  care,  however,  to  be  off  as  soon  as  your  eyei 
turned  from  them.  In  fact,  what  with  his  extrafl 
dinary  devices  to  escape  the  hounds,  his  peril^ 
leaps,  and  queer  places  of  refuge,  the  fox,  if  he  is  «H 
of  the  most  nusohievous  of  animals,  is  also,  perbapi 
the  most  dramatic.  To  country  gentlemen  he  i«  d 
valuable.  Nor  are  we  ignorantly  to  suppose  that  4 
fox-hunter  has  all  the  fun,  and  the  fox  all  the  triz^ 
or  that  the  sensations  of  hunting  and  beint:  hunt 
are  diametrically  opposed.  '  The  horses  like  it,*  on 
observed  a  wiry  old  huntsman;  *  the  dogs  like  it; 
like  it;  and  I  am  not  sure  the  fox  himself  doesn't 
it*    Let  us  charitably  suppose  he  does. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  desultory  remarks  \ 
an  end.  I  suppose  the  number  of  rabbits  we  kiU4 
would  appear  ridiculously  small  by  the  side  of  tbo^ 
vast  lists  of  victims  which  at  this  season  of  the  yd 
furnish  occasional  imragraphs  to  the  newsoapen 
Nevertheless,  what  we  did  secure  were  cHava^ 
honestly  and  industriously.  Even  the  amount  f 
walking  we  got  through  is  not  to  be  sneered  a1 
Across  field  after  field,  cold  and  wet,  down  into  deej 
hollows  set  with  thick  bush  and  furBe--grievousl| 
toilin?  alontf  dense  alnucrhfi  of  ntickv  blue-clav  mmH 
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noging  the  sides  of  rasping  hedges,  beneath  which 
rerdled  and  guigled  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Severn 
^seeking  brooks— or  descending  into  great  broad  pas- 
tires,  (indnuned  and  soppy,  stretching  far  away  and 
mio|^mg  with  the  nphinds  which  rose  along  the  slopes 
of  distant  hills, — ^we  tramped  and  tramped  till,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  knew  no  more  where  we  were  than 
tliedead   Bat  what  of  that?  That  suspended  puzzle 
in  the  mind  as  to  one's  whereabouts — which  a  turn  in 
thenad  or  a  glance  at  the  landscape  from  a  changed 
ugle  of  vision,  will  resolve  into  delighted  recognition 
-D«t  only  added  to  the  attraction  of  the  sport,  but 
Qade  it  partake  of  something  like  its  original  savage- 
&e»  &nd  solitude.   Meantime,  as  the  day  went  down, 
ibe  rabbits  became  fewer  and  fewer,  our  voices  ceased, 
cr  thoughts  turned  homewards.      Evening — gray, 
^  coId-Haune  on;  silence  accompanied;  the  quiet 
toojitiysank  into  more  placid  repose;  the  redwing, 
stsitied  oat  of  the  hedge  by  our  approach,  flew  noise- 
bily  into  the  nearest  tree;  even  the  timid  blackbird 
^tttred  off  down  the  dusk  without  his  usual  foolish 
[  ({ilatter  and  screauL     Men,  boy,  and  dog  seemed  as 
B^eyhitd  had  quite  enough.     The  ferret  only  was 
^«^,  poking  a  ridiculously  red  nose  through  a  hole 
■  sbag,  and  exposing  itself  thereby  to  many  de- 
ife-'tsmarks. 

'  *,  Squire,  we  must  be  oflF  home.  You  have  given 
[  ^ijoUy  day.  Brown-Eyes  hasn't  had  one  like  it 
i®ak  holidajrs.  We  are  all  tired  and  hungry  as  moss- 
P"per9.  After  dinner,  we'll  fight  our  battles  over 
p'^;  and,  between  wine  and  walnuts,  re-lull  the 
***iy  slain.  Nor  will  we  conceal  from  one  another 
**bt  I  think  wfe  each  individually  experience — 
jw  oa  this  day  Nature  has  not  been  nigg^utl  in  her 
Kter  influences  upon  our  minds;  and,  while  helping 
vitRDgthen  our  bodies,  has  been  insensibly  persuad- 
KS  <u  to  seek  for  health  in  our  pleasures,  simplicity 
■'HiT  tastes,  and  sincerity  in  our  thoughts. 

A.  S. 


WORDSWORTH'S  *  INTIMATIONS  OF 
IMMORTALITY.' 

^  ^F  all  our  modem  poets,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
|to  the  nknt  metaphysicaL  Man  is  pre-eminently 
J«  subject  of  both.  With  Wordsworth,  man  as  in- 
fenced  and  guided  by  Nature:  with  Coleridge,  man 
^  rttiected  in,  and  united  to,  Nature.  Wordsworth 
N^ed  hinifieif,  and  the  written  histories  of  men  and 
■^"ard  life,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  yield  himself 
^the  silent  but  deep  monitions  of  the  invisible  Spirit 
J«>  fills  the  universe.  The  grand  thought  underly- 
h  ^l  his  poems  is  the  passivity  of  the  human  souL 
^^dge's  pages,  on  the  contrary,  are  fuU  of  severe 
Jtefleetaal  introspection.  Coleridge's  philosophy  is 
■e  {metiad  development  of  Swedenborg's  Theory  of 
^'*M'<*nd«i>ce;  Wordsworth's  doctrine  is  the  higher 
^«ion  of  Cowper'^  and  makes  Nature  the  revela- 
■a  <i  God,  whose  voice  can  always  be  heard,  as  well 
*  thd  tiniest  nin-djrop  as  in  the  fearful  thtmder -storm. 
fwTiding  every  object  of  the  material  world— the 


unseen  brook  in  the  wilderness,  the  clear  bubbling 
stream  of  the  valley  and  the  fairy  flowers  growing 
on  its  side,  the  grass-blades  in  the  daisy-crowned 
fields,  the  far-off  beauteous  stars,  the  majestic  rivers, 
and  the  ceaseless  ocean  and  the  awful  cataracts,  the 
gorgeous  landscape  and  the  homeless  clouds  —  in 
everything  of  Nature  is  the  Eternal  Spirit,  speaking 
through  it  to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  man. 
This  dogma  of  an  ever  guiding  and  exhaustless  in- 
spiration in  natural  objects — of  an  ever  new  and 
perennial  revelation  from  €kKi,  through  the  things 
which  His  hand  hath  made — is  the  foundation  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry.  But  with  Coleridge,  Nature 
is  not  the  forming  influence — not  the  unerring  moni- 
tor from  whom  he  is  to  inquire  and  receive, 'in  a  state 
of  absolute  quiescence,  the  highest  truth,  and  for  whose 
teaching  the  profoundest  thinkings  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  noblest  achievements  of  the  human  intellect^ 
are  to  be  set  aside;  but  it  is  the  tangible,  visible,  and 
material  reflection  of  man's  inner  life.  With  Words- 
worth, to  obey  Nature  with  imquestioning  reverence 
and  the  holiest  worship;  to  lose  and  absorb  your  in- 
dividuality in  intense  communing  with  her;  to  regard 
her  as  the  embodied  Deity;  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
sublime  trutlis  she  unfolds;  to  reject  all  forms  and 
creeds  and  books  and  theories  of  men  for  the  ever- 
present  Divinity  within  us, — ^that  is  the  one  duty  of 
our  life.  With  Coleridge,  to  study  Nature  as  the  actual 
realization  of  our  thoughts — ^the  workmanship  of  our 
souls — the  manifestation  of  our  ideas  in  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Thus,  with  Wordsworth  there  is  no 
union  between  the  soul  and  Nature  as  a  material 
existence,  but  between  the  ever  audible  voice  within 
her.  With  Coleridge,  man  and  Nature  are  indissolubly 
one— man  the  living  infinite  spirit,  Nature  the  acted 
thought  of  the  creative  soul. 

In  expounding  this  grand  theme — ^the  language  of 
Nature  to  the  human  heart,  and  the  sway  of  Nature 
over  our  thinking  life;  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend 
the  harmony  that  exists  between  the  outer  and  inner 
world;  in  attempting  to  solve  the  secrets  and  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  of  our  present-conditioned  being 
and  of  OUT  ideal  associations,  Wordsworth  has  blended 
the  profoundest  truth  with  the  finest  eloquence  and 
the  most  gorgeous  description.  His  *  Intimations  of 
Immortality'  is  a  poem  of  the  highest  rapt  imagina- 
tion, uniting  the  deepest  metaphysical  thought,  the 
grappling  with  a  mysterious  problem  of  our  existence, 
the  subtlest  fancy,  and  the  weightiest  significance, 
with  rich  j)oetic  clothing,  glowing  words,  opulent 
imagery,  and  luminous  description.  It  opens  with  a 
blessed  recollection  of  the  virgin  joys  of  childhood, 
when  the  young,  simple,  gladsome  heart  laughs  and 
beats  in  consonance  with  everything  around  it;  when 
the  depths  of  sorrow  attendant  upon  maturer  years  are 
unknown;  when  the  eye  looks  out  and  sees  naught 
but  what  is  *  passing  fair  and  beautiful '  as  a  fairy- 
dream;  when  the  indefinable  sense  of  the  good  is  ever 
present;  when  sunshine  is  unmingled  with  cloud,  and 
hope  with  tears  and  disappointment,  and  fresh  gaiety 
and  joy  with  the  bitterness  of  lai^  experience.    Ah! 
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how  luufyllable  and  profoiind  u  the  BignifiaAaca  of  tha 
sublime  unity  1  The'great  heart  of  Nature— overy- 
where  alike  in  all  its  infinite  variety-— one  with  the 
eternal  and  undying  heart  ol  the  young  innooent 
child !  The  feeling  of  unending  life  is  there,  down 
in  the  unfathomable  abysses  of  the  soul,  laid  in  the 
foundation  of  our  being  as  a  universal  instinct.  But 
the  delight  lasts  not  long;  the  harmonious  musio 
presently  begins  to  jar;  the  boundless  joy  is  inter- 
rupted by  grief;  the 

'  Plearaxe  li  mii'd  with  pain.' 
How  melancholy  is  the  oppressive  thought — 

'  Tom  irhereaoo'er  I  xnaf, 
By  night  or  day, 
Tb«  thlDgi  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  aee  no  mom* 

The  soul  is  severed  from  Kature;  but  her  appearances 

are  still  the  same.     The  stem  oontaot  with  life  has 

divorced  him  from  the  objects  he  so  ardently  loved 

when  a  boy;  but  they  are  still  unohangeabla     Still 

the  rainbow  comes  and  goes;  still  the  flowers  blossom 

in  'witching  beauty;  still  the  sun  shines  in  eternal 

glory;  still  the  birds  sing  joyously  and  in  gladdening 

melody;  still  the  young  lambs  bound  and  frolic  in 

primitive -like  innocence;   still  the  moon  looks  as 

spiritual  in  her  far-off  habitation;  still  the  forms  of 

Nature  are  immutable. 

'  But  yet  I  know,  whtrcTer  I  go, 
That  than  hath  paat'd  away  a  glory  from  the  sarth.' 

Ah,  there  it  is  I  The  fact  then  oomes  upon  our  ripened 

manhood — the  incapability  of  earth  to  satisfy  the 

longings  of  the  limitless  souL   The  rapt  delight  of  the 

boj%  upon  whom 

'  ^-  Immortality 
Broods  Uks  the  day/ 

is  dispelled  by  the  wants  and  yearnings  of  a  spirit 
which  earth  with  her  coufitless  riches  cannot  supply. 
*  Where  is  it  now — the  glory  and  the  dream?*  And 
why?  Because  the  soul  is  a  wanderer  hepe,  environed 
in  a  body  and  tiiiie-vesture  which  impede  its  upward 
flight;  because  i4  its  deep  consciousness  is  the  intui- 
tive sense  or  emotion  of  l^jfe  wUhout  beginning;  because, 
having  become  disunited  from  Nature  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  development  of  mortality,  there  is  a  vaeunm 
which  can  be  fiUed  only  by  the  realisation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  that  perfect  and  purely  spiritual  eidstenoe 
which  is  its  sublimest  aspiration,  and  which  ia  the 
original  state  whence  it  has  proceeded.    For, 

'Onr  birth  ia  hat  a  aleep  and  a  fotgattiaf : 

The  8onl  that  tlaea  with  ua,  our  life's  star^ 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar; 
Not  in  entire  forgctfulneas, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness; 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  oar  homo  (' 

How  subtile  and  meditativel  How  serenely  beanti- 
f ul  the  atmosphere  aronnd  itl  How  magnificent  the 
imagery!  How  deep  the  thoughtl  The  consoiousness 
of  pre -existence  is  an  ineradicable  feeling  of  our 
being — not  logically  demonstrable,  because  it  defies 
our  analytical  reason,  and  belongs  essentially  to  the 
region  of  the  emotions.    And  amid  the  woes,  and 


pains,  and  sorrows-^amid  the  strifes  sad  diitnotiom 
— amid  the  grief  and  suffsrings  inherited  by  aU  is 
this  life,  there  is  one  happy  inspiring  thooi^t:— 

'  O  joyt  that  in  oar  embers 

Is  something  that  doth  lif»l 
That  Nature  yet  rememhera 
What  was  so  furtive!* 

This  song  of  thanksgiving  is  not  induced  loldy 

by  tbe  recollection  of  the  joys  ol  childhood,  but  ph- 

manly: — 

'  For  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Whleh,  be  they  what  ihey  may, 
Are  yet  the  f oaataln-U|^t  of  aU  onr  day. 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeiagi 
Uphold  OS,  cherish,  i^d  hare  power  to  m&ke 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence.* 

Hence,  in  the  imperiehableness  of  those  tmtK  ar(} 

the  power  imparted  by  them,  the  poet  say^:— 

*  In  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  wt  ba, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  «ea 
Which  brought  us  hither; 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither,  | 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  ehoTC, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  oTcrmore.' 

There  is  the  deep  philosophy  of  the  poem;  tie  fi^ 
found  insight  into  the  union  between  the  past  aa^ 
the  future;  the  expression  of  the  deep-seated  iti- 
that  looks  backward  to  a  life  without  beginning.  &b< 
forward  to  a  life  without  end;  the  deep  intuition  tlia 
we  toerey  and  that  we  shall  he  throughout  the  endles 
future.  The  dreams  of  our  childhood,  then,  are  ihi 
highest  realities  after  all;  not  mere  brain  fancies  ant 
empty  imaginings,  fiitting  like  phantoms  across  tlu 
mind,  but  the  sublimest  truths  sounding  in  our  beic^ 
depths,  through  the  ages,  from  everlasting  to  e\er 
lasting.  S.  F.  Willumn  | 

FANCIES  OF  BYGONE  ART. 
Ws  should  scarcely  venture  to  make  the  trite  i 
mark  that  high  art  and  right  sentiment  are  ins^ 
rable,  were  it  not  to  distinguish  such  a  legitimate  Kj 
lationship  from  a  spurious  one  to  which  we  are  &bc4 
to  refer,  and  whioE  was  ol  snch  a  peouliar  natans 
to  warrant  diatingoiahing  notioa  in  thA  history  of 
We  allude  to  the  praotioe  which  prevailed  d 
the  period  of  Addison,  and  until  the  dose  of  the 
century,  of  delineating  all  acenes  of  domestic 
under  certain  fictitiaua  eircaniBtanoea,  with  a  view 
heighten  the  aspect  of  the  piotuiesqne.  It  was  iM 
thought  necessary  to  adopt  this  method  in  rspresa 
tations  of  historic  events  of  the  past*  nor  of  naval  c 
military  engagements  of  the  day— these  bein^  sn] 
posed  to  contain  a  suffiment  degree  oi  interest  i 
thenuehrea  without  the  addition  of  ideal  charaeteej 
But  the  scenes  of  domestio  life  were  not  consid 
sufficiently  poeiio  in  their  oharaoter  to  admit  ci 
being  painted  literally;  and  we  lisliefve  that  Benj 
West,  Prsaident  <d  the  Royal  Aoadmy,  was  the 
to  abandon  the  notion  that  men  and  womea  in 
temporary  times  arast  needs  be  painted  in  oosta 
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MUlm  ike  (nigiD  of  this  i^bsofdity  might  be  traced; 

bat  without  undertaking  this  task,  may  we  not  rea- 

$mUj  inquire  whether  eomething  of  the  same  spirit 

is  Qot  perceptible  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

iitenture  of  that  day  ?    Did  not  pastoral  sentiment, 

forinataace,  to  prevail  in  the  writings  of  the  poets, 

S3  to  influenos  the  painters  in  the  choice  and  manner 

i  tbeir  works  ^scenes  of  rastic  life  and  love  form- 

ifi^  the  fiiToqrite  material  for  both.    An  ezcessive 

j  ^&ll2atry  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  Love  the 

ill  absorbing  theme.    The  high-flown  verses  which 

ippeaied  in  admiration  of  the  fair  sex,  especially  in 

tb  Z«/y V  Magaxme,  were  in  general  esteem.     For 

I  jpedmeo  we  have  only  to  open  an  old  volume  of 

^enstoDe,  Phillips,  or  Pomfret,  and  it  will  be  strange 

c  we  do  Qot  hit  upon  some  such  couplet  as — 

'  What!  OelMilaa  deadi    Oh  no!  she  cannot  diet 
Sb^a  too  dlfine— too  much  a  dcityl' 

Arizsts,  in  willing  conformity  to  this  taste,  found 
i^le  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  genius  in  those 
*ae3  of  Arcadian  simplicity  —  those  blissful,  ima- 
pary  regions,  tenanted  by  rosy  Cupids,  whose  only 
■^ijyiiieut  was  that  of 

'  Wonnding,  with  unerring  shaft. 
The  hMrts  of  maidens  fair'— 

^^  rise  to  innumerable  fanciful  productions  in 
^^jI  art,  which  the  public  received  with  perfect 
l^licancy.  Nor  were  the  caterers  to  this  estab- 
i>^i  public  taste— which  was  the  same  in  regard  to 
■oration  and  ornament — slow  to  minister  to  it; 
IpaCipriaiu's  paintings  on  the  panels  of  state  car- 
^;  down  to  the  ladies'  fans,  which  were  magnifi- 
N^y  spread  with,  languishing  nymphs  and  love-sick 
|v>i&^  The  owners  of  these  last-named  trifles  also 
MgLted  to  sit  for  their  portraits  as  rural  beauties; 
It  were  ladies  of  quality  gonsiderod  to  compromise 
P-'iask  by  reoeiving  the  poet's  homage  in  sonnets, 
k^  addressed  them  as  favourite  shepherdesses, 
pciog  in  the  names  of  Gloriana,  Eoxana,  or  Myr- 
p;  while  dissipated  peers  and  men  of  the  town 
1^  suit  to  them  in  language  which  affected  to  be 
P^iess  eloquence  of  the  rustic  clown,  but  rendered 

fcble  by  the  eomplimentary  style  then  so  much 
our.  Nor  were  tiie  religious  writers  without 
W  influence  in  fostering  a  false  taste  in  art.  We 
K  ififitanoe  Mrs.  Bowe  as  a  type  of  another  class 
ffe&tisientaiists  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  At  one 
N«nt  trusported  in  meditating  on  the  Divine  per- 
F^Q^  at  another  indulging  in  free  descriptions  of 
^^^  passion,  she  so  eloquently  descanted  on  both 
\  to  draw  forth  a  very  natural  question — ^Whether 
tt  cbuma  of  religion  might  not  be  in  danger  of  suf - 
fRcg  from  such  prpximityf  As  far  as  art  was 
pBeemed,  religion  was  undoubtedly  in  some  danger, 
^  Ker  letters  were  embellished  by  designs  less  likely 
^y^\  up  spiritual  aspirations  than  to  bring  into  pro- 
N&ce  the  licentious  manners  of  the  times. 
!  W«  naaiember  jsa  illustration  of  one  of  her  letterst — 
Ifouog  lady  at  her  devotions  in  the  foreground;  and 
^poop  of  half-nude  youths  and  maidens  in  the  back- 


ground, paying  attentions  to  each  other,  in  the  style 
in  which  Boucher,  the  celebrkted  French  painteT} 
loved  to  represent  them  in  his  pictures  of  the  golden 
age.  Even  now,  traces  of  this  false  idealism  have  not 
wholly  disappeared.  A  search  into  the  old  print- 
shops  in  the  unfashionable  haunts  of  London  would 
bring  to  light  many  musty  records  of  the  past  in  art — 
curiosities  that  would  aid  us  in  our  conceptions  better 
than  the  most  elaborate  description.  We  should  see 
prints  in  the  red-chalk  stipple  style  after  Angelica 
Kaufiman,  that  lady  painter  ol  gods  and  goddesses, 
who  astonished  the  world  by  her  severe  classic  taste, 
and  aided  the  imagination  by  portraying  such  cha- 
racters as  Mentor,  Cal3rpso,  Telemachus,  and  Beli- 
sarius;  varying  her  subjects  with  nymphs  bathing 
in  beautiful  gardens,  or  dignified  figures,  half-women 
half -statues,  all  wearing  an  expression  of  sublime  con- 
tentment and  happiness.  You  would  also  alight  upon 
young  swains,  if  in  coloured  prints,  with  blue  coats, 
bright  buttons,  knee-breeches  and  buckles,  the  ad-* 
mired  of  'the  charming  fair;'  audi  possibly,  upon  an 
Amanda,  weeping  on  a  garden-seat  for  one  of  those 
fake  ones  so  attired,  and  who,  in  the  bfuikgrouud,  is 
seen  sporting  with  happy  nymphs,  the  favoured,  but 
.^fastt^  shepherd  of  the  grove.  You  ^fill  be  arrested 
possibly  by  the  peculiar  expression  on  the  faces  of 
the  ladies,  who  are  invariably  looking  upwards,  as  if 
to  bless  Heaven  for  such  uu wonted  felicity,  or  down- 
wa^,  to  hide  their  blushes  from  the  ardent  gaze  of 
thoir  during  partners. 

Coming  down  more  nearly  to  our  own  times,  the 
names  of  Bumey  and  Westall  at  once  present  them- 
selves— names  pretty  familiar  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  British  artists,  espe- 
cially Bumey,  who  stepped  beyond  his  contemporaries 
to  work  out  what  he  considered  the  truest  sentiment 
in  art.  Being  a  disciple  of  the  serpentine  line  theo- 
rists, who  supposed  they  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
all  true  beauty  and  grace,  he  immediately  adopted 
their  principle  iu  the  drawing  of  his  figures,  rendering 
them  in  some  instances  so  supremely  ridiculous,  that 
it  required  no  effort  to  identify  them  as  Bumey's 
'  own.*  He  must  have  been  a  little  disappointed  that 
the  chairs  and  tables  did  not  admit  of  the  same  kind 
of  treatment;  but  the  animals  were  made  to  subserve 
his  purpose,  as,  like  his  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they 
writhed  about  in  all  directions — ^the  domestic  oat  on 
the  hearth,  and  the  baby  in  the  cradle,  judging  from 
their  contortions,  seemed  alike  contending  to  exem- 
plify the  line  of  beauty  in  its  perfection. 

As  the  public  made  no  complaint  against  such  pro- 
ceedings, we  presume  it  considered  itself  so  properly 
constituted  in  regard  to  taste  as  to  enjoy  and  admire 
them.  It  is  long  before  a  more  consistent  taste  is 
thcnoughly  discerned;  indeed  we  make  no  doubt  there 
are  still  to  be  met  with,  in  some  sequestered  comers 
of  Britain,  undisturbed  by  modem  innovations,  old 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  who,  surrounded  by  the 
relics  of  their  early  days,  sigh  over  them  as  pieces 
of  perfection  the  world  is  never  more  to  behold;  like 
Mrs.  Piozad — ^the  lively,  witty,  and  gay  of  her  time — 
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who,  as  she  drew  near  her  end,  considered  that  all 
things  else  were  drawing  to  a  close;  the  constitutional 
weakness  in  her  throat  increasing,  Johnson  gone,  and 
friends  going,  she  gave  way  to  a  morbid  view  of 
affairs.  As  to  literature,  it  was  on  its  last  legs;  the 
legislators  of  her  country  were  becoming  corrupt,  and 
fearful  times  were  advancing.  It  was,  indeed,  high 
time  for  her  removal  from  *  the  evil  to  come. '  As  she 
grew  weaker,  the  imbecile  condition  she  had  predicted 
for  mankind  was  about  to  dawn,  and  the  strength  of 
that  generation  was  departing  "with  her  o^n. 

We  well  remember  the  visits  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  paying  a  worthy  old  gentleman,  in  the  days  of  our 
youth.  Like  Mrs.  Piozzi,  he  believed  he  had  seen 
the  end  of  all  perfection,  particularly  in  regard  to  art, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  devotee,  and  somewhat  of 
a  patron.  As  it  was  of  the  kind  of  art  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  describe,  we  shall  offer  no  apology 
for  a  more  lengthened  description  of  it  as  it  appeared 
in  the  old  gentleman's  collection  of  prints  and  paint- 
ings— the  walls  of  his  cottage  being,  as  he  supposed, 
adorned  with  the  finest  the  world  would  ever  see 
again.  One  print  particularly  struck  us.  It  was  a 
representation  of  a  pic-nic  party — a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  robed  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
were  sitting  down,  under  the  shade  of  a  great  oak, 
to  a  substantial  meal  of  roast  fowls,  ham,  bottled 
porter,  &c  The  gentlemen  were  assiduous  in  their 
attention  to  the  ladies,  though  there  was  no  lack  of 
domestics;  for,  while  some  of  them  were  in  the  back- 
^und  unpacking  a  hamper,  which  doubtless  con- 
tained the  second  course,  they  were  waited  upon  in 
front  by  a  black  man,  in  livery,  of  sober  demeanour. 
The  intense  gravity  of  the  black  flunkey,  as  contrasted 
with  the  joyous  smiles  of  the  party,  and  his  hand- 
some livery  with  their  rustic  habiliments,  caused  us 
no  little  amusement. 

The  next  pictures  worthy  of  notice  were  a  pair  of 
well -executed  prints,  in  the  chalk  or  stipple  style. 
To  those  who  had  read  Pope*s  poems,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  subjects.  The  one  repre- 
sented Abelard  in  a  monastery;  the  other  Eloisa  in  a 
nunnery.  The  former  looked  profoundly  melancholy, 
and  very  interesting,  as  he  was  engaged  in  writing  an 
epistle  to  his  beloved.  Eloisa,  in  her  nun's  attire, 
was  now  the  bride  of  heaven.  The  last  tear  shed  for 
Abelard  lay  conspicuous  upon  his  letter,  which  she 
had  been  perusing.  The  artist  had  bestowed  imusual 
imins  upon  this  tear,  to  render  it  large  and  pearly; 
and  we  were  informed  that  it  was  considered  quite  an 
achievement  in  art,  and  universally  admired.  We  do 
not  say,  in  reference  to  these  two  pictures,  that  the 
sentiment  they  conveyed  was  any  other  than  the 
right  one.  Wc  allude  to  them  simply  as  forming  a 
portion  of  a  unique  set,  strongly  contrasting  with  a 
modern  collection.  Often  we  gazed  upon  them,  pity- 
ing the  unhappy  fate  of  those  very  ardent  lovers;  and 
when  the  old  gentleman  informed  us  that  Abelard's 
release  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  Eloisa  had 
declared  her  decided  intention  never  to  leave  the  con- 
vent, it  almost  brought  tears  into  our  youthful  eyes.  On 


the  side  walls  of  the  fire-place  trare  two  other  printo, 
with  less  of  the  romantic,  but  more  inconssteatly 
imagined.  In  the  one  picture  the  principal  figure  iras 
that  of  a  country  gentleman  in  a  hunting  coat,  booted 
and  spurred,  his  whip  under  his  ann,  and  wearing 
the  usual  powder  and  pig-tail  of  the  period.  He  wu 
smiling,  with  rather  a  forced  benignity,  on  what  we 
suppose  was  one  of  the  smallest  infants  which  the 
artist  (Mr.  Wheatley)  had  ever  seen  or  painted.  The 
baby  was  held  up  for  the  sportsman  father  to  admire, 
in  the  arms  of  a  most  amiable  nurse,  as  unlike  Mn. 
Gamp  as  possible.  The  mother  of  the  babe  was  ia- 
troduced  in  the  background,  the  curtains  of  her  bed 
having  been  drawn  a  little  on  one  aide,  to  show  her 
placid  and  contented  cotmtenance,  looking  unutter- 
able things.  The  gentleman  had  evidently  seen  tk 
baby  for  the  first  time,  having  just  stepped  in  from 
the  amusement  of  the  chase;  whether  purposely  or 
accidentally,  expecting  or  not  expecting  such  feiidtj, 
we  thought  not  of  inquiring.  In  the  other  print,  t^ 
members  of  the  same  family  were  introduced.  ^, 
was  just  learning  to  walk,  and  papa  was  stretchia; 
out  his  arms  to  save  it  from  a  possible  fall  The  ooly 
noticeable  thing  in  the  picture,  which  savoured  of 
inconsistency  (if  we  except  the  sylph -like  form  of  tbe 
nurse),  was  the  fact  of  the  father  being  still  boote^l 
and  spurred;  conveying  the  impression  that  he  had 
been  hunting  ever  since  the  baby's  birth,  and  had  , 
just  paid  another  flying  visit  for  a  passing  glimpse  at  > 
liis  wife  and  child. 

It  would  fatigue  the  reader  to  enumerate  all  the 
old  gentleman's  treasures,  once  conspicuous  as  the 
pride  of  the  printshops  of  the  Mall  and  St.  JamesV: 
yet  there  were  one  or  two  others  we  can  hardly  ^  . 
over.  Under  an  antique  oval  mirror,  ornamented  with  'i 
those  little  burnished  globes  then  so  general,  hung  an 
oil  painting  of  a  shipwreck.  It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible 
storm,  aud  the  waves  surprised  us  by  their  tin  and 
roughness;  but  the  calmness  of  the  crew  was  eoat 
thing  more  wonderful,  though  quite  in  harmony  intfa 
the  idea  which  seemed  to  prevail  with  certain  artiit?, 
that  men  in  pictures  should  look  more  amiable  titaa 
men  out  of  them.  The  artist,  in  depicting  this  ter- 
rible gale,  had  taken  care  that  those  exposed  to  it 
should  wear  the  expression  of  perfect  resignation  to 
their  fate.  The  heads  dotted  upon  the  bxTlowB,  m\ 
the  figures  clinging  to  the  rocks,  looked  so  well  piv- 
pared  for  their  everlasting  change  as  to  remind  as  of 
a  crew  of  shipwrecked  angels  rather  than  men;  nor 
could  we  account  for  the  painter's  fancy  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  the  desire  to  warn  all  not  simi- 
larly situated  to  be  ready  for  such  a  calamity,  should 
it  ever  arrive. 

Besides  this  last,  there  were  two  large  prints,  *Tlie 
Woodman's  Return'  and  'The  Old  Shepherd  in  the 
Storm,'  both  by  Westail,  R.  A.  The  eyes  nptumeil 
and  looking  so  radiant  and  meek,  led  us,  in  oar  bo}'i9h 
ignorance,  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  all  t^ 
shepherds  and  woodmen  were  among  the  most  excel 
lent  of  the  earth. 

If  we  were  to  b^n  a  description  of  the  porcclsio 
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litres,  where  shoitldwe  eud?  Let  ns  just  allude  to 
4j«  groap,  M  a  type  of  all  the  reet.  A  gentleman 
aad  lady  on  an  elegant  sofa,  tSte-a-tSte  over  their 
chooolite;  and  a  Cupid,  with  his  little  golden  bow, 
pctping  fllyly  from  under  the  cushions! 
With  these  reoiinisoences,  we  close  our  description 
«:  the  old  gentleman's  parlour,  and  the  fancies  of 
hrgoDeait  C.  N.  W. 

•TOO  MANY  ROW'NS  IX  THE  POCK.' 

"When  a  youngster,   running  about  the  braes 

of  Cowal,*'  said  a  venerable  Hebridean  friend  of 

Qioe,  "I  was  accustomed,  at  the  proper  season,  to 

suher  a  goodly  quantity  of  hassel  nuts,  which,  being 

hp;  for  a  time,  and  then  ahooled  as  we  called  it,  or 

sdiiuked,  were  taken    to  Greenock,   and  sold  at 

»>  mncli  per  Scotch  pint.    It  was  by  the  produce  of 

tkse  that  I  got,  one  autumn,  the  first  head-covering 

Ibtlever  wore,  and  which  was  a  hat;  neither  bon- 

fafeaorcaps  being  at  that  time — half  a  century  ago 

-^  ouQunon  as  they  have  been  since.    I  still  remem- 

WW  rejoiced  I  was  at  this  event — so  rejoiced 

fcK.7hen  the  hat  was  out  of  my  sight,  I  could 

Bndj  believe  that  I  really  was  the  possessor  of 

^  B  article.     About  the  same  time,  and  wliile 

P^g  bUeberriee  among  the  heather,  I  found  a 

ixk't)  sleeping;  but,  thinking  it  was  dead,  I  put  it 

^epalm  of  my  left  hand,  while  I  b^;an  to  stroke 

'^  th  my  light.     To  my  surprise  and  dismay,  the 

ture  awoke  and  flew  away,  leaving  me  to  feel 

I^Qga  of  an  irreparable  loss.    Often  did  I  go  back 

ilur  same  spot,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  the  hole 

the  heather  where  I  found  it,  to  feel  if  it  had 

Itack;  but  never  found  it  again — a  trial  to  a  boy 

•'t  bird-nesting,  which  I  leave  to  boys  of  that 

tu  realise,  as  they  only  can — just  remarking 

iiy  young  friends,  that,  although  I  was  very  fond 

Jf"ii)ig  Inrds'  nests,  I  never  really  harried  any  of 

.  farther  than  occasionally  taking  one  or  two 

the  young  for  pets,  when  they  were  on  the  eve  of 

eg  the  nest. 

^*'  Id  the  course  of  half  a  century — during  which  time 
txperieoces  have  been  pretty  varied,  if  neither 
►y  womlerf  al  nor  even  remarkable — ^I  have,  of  course 
pi  who  has  not?),  met  with  many  causes  of  regret, 
^  tite  way  of  losses  and  disappointments,  and  I 
c-  had  at  times,  also,  substantial  reasons  both  for 
kfulncss  aod  rejoicing.  I  am  not  sure,  however, 
any  of  these  ever  produced  on  me  so  mucli 
"CM  or  sorrow  as  the  getting  of  the  first  hat,  or 
l<«in^  of  that  cuckoo.     But  I  am  forgetting  the 

J^cll,  then,  one  day,  towards  the  end  of  the 
"•'«,  I  Ret  oif  to  the  wood,  with  my  pock  and 
^^,  or  stidc,  for  pulling  down  the  branches  to 
H  hut  [  was  not  very  successful  in  Ending  nuts. 
Qot  wishing  to  return  home  with  my  bag  rather 
ll  ^^  *  '^''*'**»'  ^^  rowan  berries,  being  plenti- 
'*Wt  me,  I  from  time  to  time  thrust  a  bunch  of 
ioto  the  peek,  until  at  last  it  was  pretty  well 
L  -   1  then  returned  home;  and,  eagerly  opening 
n  treasure,  found  that  there  were  fewer  nuts  than 


even  I  myself  thought,  but  a  good  many  more  row'ns 
than  I  at  all  conjectured.  Wnen  the  latter  were  all 
out,  some  one  present  remarked — *  Ah !  you  have  too 
many  row'ns.' 

"  Now,  the  rowan  berry  is  a  very  pretty  and  showy 
fruit  to  look  at,  and  perhaps  may  now  be  turned  to 
more  useful  purposes  than  were  then  discovered;  but, 
compared  to  hazel  nuts  at  that  time,  rowan  berries 
were  thought  very  useless.  Upon  the  occasion  in 
question,  f  was  thought  to  have  far  too  many  of 
tnem.  I  never  forgot  the  circimistance;  and,  when 
I  met  with  people  who  were  very  showy  in  their 
way,  but  with  little  substance,  I  always  thought 
they  had  too  many  rowans.  When,  for  instance,  I 
met  with  a  young  man  full  of  boastong  and  bluster, 
but  without  much  courage  or  merit,  I  set  him  down 
as  having  *  Too  many  row'ns  in  his  pock;'  when  I 
met  with  a  young  lady  very  gay  in  appearance  or 
dress,  but  without  thrift  or  much  modesty,  I  thought 
that  she  had  *  Too  many  row'ns;'  when  I  saw  a  young 
merchant  or  tradesman  living,  or  undertaking  thin£s, 
far  above  what  he  ought  to  do,  I  thought  that  nc 
had  *Too  many  row'ns;'  when  1  heard  a  young 
preacher  very  eloquent  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
gaining  credit  and  reputation  only  with  those  who 
were  no  real  judges  of  his  merit  or  performances,  I 
thought  that  he  had  *  Too  many  row'ns;'  when  I  r^ul 
the  effusions  of  one  who  thought  himself  a  poet,  but 
was  merely  a  rhymester,  I  considered  that  he  had 
fewer  nuts  than  row'ns;  when  yoimg  ladies  are  ad- 
dressed very  passionately  by  some  Lothario  who  may 
afterwards  turn  out  unworthy  of  their  confidence,  let 
them  beware  lest  there  be  *  Too  many  row'ns'  in  the 
case;  and  when  young  men  are  led  on  with  expec- 
tations by  mere  coquettes,  let  them  l)eware  that 
such  may  not  have  'Too  many  row'ns;'  in  short, 
let  all  and  sundry,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world,  in  the  ezpcSctations  they  may  entertain,  and 
in  the  plans  they  may  form,  see  to  it  that  there  be 
not  *  Too  many  row'ns  in  the  pock.' "  L. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  STORY. 

Three  summers  ago,  I  was  staying  at  the  Baths 
of  Cronthal,  in  the  Taunus.  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  and 
Homburg  were  too  gay  for  me — for  I  was  really  an 
invalid,  and  not  a  malade  imaginaire — so  I  chose  a 
retreat  where,  within  easy  reach  of  Frankfort  and 
the  Rhine,  I  was  yet  as  secluded  as  though  I  were  a 
hundred  leagues  from  any  tourist. 

CVonthal  is  a  charming  spot,  just  off' the  road  from 
Soden  to  Homburg,  below  the  road  from  the  latter  to 
Kcpuigstein,  and  the  baths  are  so  close  to  Cronberg 
that  the  latter,  with  its  lofty  castle,  attracts  all  the 
attention  of  the  by-passers,  and  allows  its  humble 
neighbour  to  remain  unnoticed.  Rest  and  the  waters 
did  me  much  good;  and  I  began,  after  a  fortnight's 
stay,  to  explore  the  neighbourhood.  At  first  keeping 
low  down  in  my  walks,  and  then,  by  degrees,  pushing 
them  more  and  more  towards  the  moimtain,  until 
at  length  my  favourite  rambles  were  high  up  beyond 
Falkenstein,  in  the  forest  that  stretches  away  far  and 
wide  over  the  calf-country  of  the  Clan-Chattan. 

One  day  I  was  wandering  as  usual  along  a  solitary 
road — ^the  hour  not  far  from  noon.  It  was  magnificent 
harvest  weather,  and  here  and  there,  through  the 
glades,  I  caught  joyous  glimpees  of  the  great  plain 
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beloW)  yellow  with  the  golden  burthen  of  the  gnkiii* 
I  was  inusing  on  the  strangenese  of  that  long,  stitii^ht, 
solitary  road,  white  and  gleaming  in  the  sunshine 
amid  the  dark-green  trees — it  must  have  lain  due 
north  and  south, — ^when  I  was  startled  by  observing, 
sitting  on  a  stone  just  before  me,  the  Shadow  of  a 
stout  Inan  tying  its  shoe.  I  say  '  its  shoe,*  for  there 
was  no  real  man  or  shoe  to  be  seen.  The  Shadow 
was  seated  on  the  summit  of  the  shadow  of  the  stone. 
Its  feet  were  on  the  funuxg,  or  part  of  the  road  ap- 
propriated to  foot  passengere,  but  which  could  not  be 
called  m  footpath  in  our  sense  of  the  word;  and  its 
back  was  towards  the  carriage-way,  so  that  I  saw  it 
in  profile.  I  looked  for  the  Substance,  but  there  was 
none.  The  top  of  the  stone  was  dark  with  what  an 
Irishman  would  call  the  substantial  part  of  the  Sha- 
dow, but  otherwise  there  was  nothing  on  it.  The 
shadow  of  the  hat  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  fea- 
tures, only  showing  two-thirds  of  an  aquiline  nose, 
two  full  lips,  and  a  large  double-chin  destitute  of 
beard.  Lower  down,  it  exhibited  the  proportions  of 
a  well-fed  Shadow;  or,  should  I  rather  call  it,  the 
Shadow  of  a  well-fed  man? — ^but  there  was  no  man. 
It  was  not  a  delusion,  for  I  saw  the  shadow-fingers 
tie  the  shadow-shoe  with  a  shadow-string;  and  then 
it  got  up,  walked  on  before  me  a  few  paces,  and  stood 
— ^with  its  face  to  the  west,  so  that  I  had  it  again  in 
profile — as  if  waiting  for  me! 

I  had  frequently  heard  of  strange  stories  in  Ger- 
many, but  thought  that  the  day  of  such  marvels,  if 
ever  they  did  exist,  was  long  gone  by.  I  remembered 
the  tale  of  Peter  Schlymil,  the  gentleman  whose 
shadow  the  Evil  One  rolled  up  and  walked  off  with 
in  his  pocket.  But  here  was  a  very  different  case, 
the  Evil  One,  if  he  had  any  hand  in  it,  must  have 
gone  off  with  the  stout  gentleman  and  forgotten  to 
take  the  shadow;  or  was  the  stout ''gentleman  really 
there?  Had  he  simply,  by  putting  on  a  j^reen  silk  cap, 
or  by  turning  his  magic  ring  on  his  finger,  rendered 
hitnself  invisible?  No,  surely  not.  We  know  that 
light  must  pass  freely  through  all  things  that  are  t7»- 
vkibiU;  nay,  it  even  passes  through  some  things  that 
are  vMble,  for  Bante  tells  us  that  the  visible  shades 
in  Purgatory  cast  no  shadows,  and  how  they  alwajrs 
found  him  out  by  his.  Still  it  seemed  as  feasible  that 
a  man  should  become  invisible  and  cast  a  shadow,  as 
that  a  shadow  should  exist  without  a  substance.  If 
the  man  were  there,  what  was  he  going  to  do?  Why 
was  he  waiting  for  ine?  Perhaps  it  was  some  new 
discovery  in  science  applied  to  highway  robbery.  I 
could  Hot  turn  and  run  away,  for  then  tny  back  would 
be  to  him,  and  I  could  not  watch  his  movements;  be- 
aides,  I  was  an  En^ishman;  so  I  did  the  next  best,  and 
moved  out  into  the  centre  of  the  road,  so  as  to  keep 
him  at  a  comfortaUe  distance  While  passing  hinu 
What  was  my  dismay  to  see  the  Shadow  step  out 
across  the  road  also,  and  range  up  alongside  of  me,  at 
least  alongside  of  my  shadow.  I  swept  ^e  air  with 
my  stick  where  the  Substance  should  have  been,  but 
it  was  void.  My  shadow,  of  coune,  did  the  same; 
but  the  other  took  no  notice  of  the  action;  it  only 


edged  a  little  nearer,  todc  off  its  hat  in  a  very  polite 
manner,  made  rather  an  elegant  bow  for  so  itosi  a 
Shadow;  and,  as  I  saw  the  thick  lips  move,  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  speaking.  But  to  whom  ma  it 
speaking?  Of  course  it  must  be  to  my  shadow.  The 
horrid  idea  instantly  flashed  across  tny  xttind  thtt  its 
purpose  was  to  seduce  my  shadow  from  its  allegiance, 
and  all  the  consequences  of  becoming  a  shadovless 
man,  forced  themselves  upon  me !  What,  if  inv 
shadow  yielded  to  its  entreaties! 

But  what  could  he  offer  to  entice  it  to  leave  me! 
Freedom,  to  be  sure;  freedom  from  me  whose  slave 
it  had  been  all  its  life;  on  whom  it  had  ever  to  keeo 
a  watchful  eye;  whose  least  action  it  had  to  follow 
with  the  most  instantaneous  promptness  and  the  most 
unerring  precision;  and  whom  it  would  have  to  serre  | 
until  the  coffin  and  the  tomb  shut  me  out  from  ligjit;  I 
nay,  even  then,  would  not  my  shadow  be  buried  along 
with  me,  and  perhaps  some  day  be  turned  out  Xit 
me  by  the  sexton's  shoVel — bones  and  the  shadow  is  t[ 
bones?    Now,  here  was  the  Shadow  of  a  stout  m£,  ,| 
quite  its  own  master,  and,  as  it  seemed,  lacking  !)o- 
thing  to  its  happiness  save  company,  bent  on  persuacl 
ing  my  slave  to  leave  my  service.     What  had  I  o&t  \ 
to  dread !    In  fact,  I  had  everything  to  fear  and 
nothing  to  hope.     An  accusing  conscience  rose  up 
against  me.     I  had  neyer  considered  my  shadow's 
comfort  in  any  way;  bad  scarcely  ever  noticed  its 
existence;  and  had  never  once  in  aU  my  life  paid  it 
the  slightest  compliment,  shown  it  the  most  oommoc- 
place  civility,  or  thanked  it  for  all  its  years  of  con- 
stant and  faithfid  service.     I  had  done  nothing  t) 
render  its  service  less  irksome,  or  to  attach  it  to  me 
in  any  way.    I  had  not  the  slightest  claim  on  its  af- 
fections, nor  on  its  gratitude. 

Though  at  first  almost  stupified  with  terror,  I  soco 
began  to  bethink  me  of  making  some  effort  to  get  rid 
of  our  unwelcome  companion.  I  tried  all  the  foroi? 
of  exorcism  that  I  could  remember  or  imagine.  I 
crossed  myself  simply;  I  crossed  myself  in  the  elal» 
rate  manner  that  I  learned  in  Spain,  and  which  stamm 
the  performer  as  the  most  faithful  of  the  faithful;  aiil 
I  crossed  myself  with  the  equally  complicated  cere- 
monial of  the  Greek  Church.  I  did  all  this  with  my 
face  to  the  east,  as  looking  towards  the  Boly  Sepul- 
chre, when,  seeing  it  had  no  effect  on  the  straoge 
Shadow,  I  repeated  it  with  my  face  to  the  south,  »> 
that  the  crossings  might  be  properly  marked  on  my 
own  shadow.  The  effect  was  the  same.  I  then  did 
it  with  my  face  to  the  north,  to  see  what  that  would 
do;  and  then  with  my  face  to  the  west,  that  no  chance 
might  be  lost.  It  was  all  of  no  use;  I  crucified  my- 
self in  vain;  the  stout  Shadow  kept  taUdng  on  aa  be- 
fore^ 

I  sprang  rapidly  to  one  side;  I  ran  two  or  tiir^ 
steps  backwards;  I  jumped  at  it,  so  as  to  tiyand  pss^ 
over  it;  and,  finally,  tanking  that  the  stout  Shadow 
might  not  have  the  power  of  running  faster  than  tbt* 
corresponding  stout  Substance  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  run,  which  could  not  be  reiy  fast— 
though  hithisrto  it  had  f611<)wed  all  my  movemects 
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viih  ft  deftizieas  that  woald  have  been  anuudng  in 
Vm—^d  having  myaelf  been  formerly  noted  for 
need  of  foot,  I  set  off  down  hill  at  my  utmost  stretch. 
{>r  the  first  hmtdred  yards  I  did  not  look  behind  me, 
14  when  I  did,  the  stout  Shadow  waa  alongside  of 
Fine.  Dot  ranning,  but  skipping,  with  long  strides 
and  pointed  toes,  as  children  skip  on  their  way  from 
kiwqI— never  on  their  way  to  it — and  with  his  left 
sne  plAoed  ttflbctionateiy  round  my  shadow's  neck! 
Tliis  was  intolerable ;  1  dashed  on,  straining  every 
rerre,  and  hoping  to  see  soine  symptoms  of  giving 
0 1  oa  its  part;  but  a  shadow  has  no  weight  to  carry; 
^d  as  I  noared  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  out  of  breath 
icd  eihanated,  I  saw  the  pointed  toes,  if  anything 
8  trjle  in  advance  of  me,  dropping  tour  A  tour  with 
b'ipressible  lightness  and  regularity.  Just  then  a 
rjw  idea  occurred  to  me.  I  turned  sharp  to  the  right, 
imI  plunged  into  the  wood.  In  a  moment  t  was  in 
cKTiest  thade,  and  sank  exhausted  at  the  foot  of  an 
3BL^n{^us  oak. 

I  had  noir  got  at  least  temporary  relief,  but,  so 
Bvnt  had  been  the  excitenient  both  of  mind  Itnd  body 
ibl  cGiiId  Dot  benefit  by  it;  in  fact,  I  was  stupified: 
\clf  felt  a  consciousness  of  something  oppressing 
Si,  I  knew  not  what  nor  how.  I  remained  thus  for 
ifeiBe,  till  the  chill  gloom  began  to  refresh  me; 
vs^  LTadiialXy  resumed  its  powers,  and  I  remem- 
Ki?ii)ie  Shadow.  Wliere  was  itnow?  Annihilated? 
Bs  sight  not  be.   I  knew  that  as  soon  as  I  returned 

iidit,  and  eliminated  my  own  shadow  from  the 

I  of  shade  in  which  it  now  was  lost,  that  it 

reappear;  and  why  should  not  the  other  be 

!'>  extricate  itself  lUso,  and  reappear  with  it? 

!  if,  as  I  doubted  not,  it  had  the  intention  of 
ng  mine  to  go  with  it,  was  I  not  giving  it 

J  opportunity    of   accomplishing    its    purpose? 

Ht  it  not  already  have  seduced  it  to  slip  away 
I  had  no  power  of  observing  them;  and  might 
*ct  issue  from  my  fancied  security  awfully  alone? 
pi  renewed  energy,  I  spi'ang  to  my  feet  at  the 
P&ght,  and  stepped  quickly  towards  the  road;  I 
m  never  foiget  the  fearful  suspense,  the  agony  of 
■  passage  of  these  few  yards.    Should  I  come  forth 

Eone  shadow,  with  two  shadows,  or  with  no 
^   '>w  at  all?    I  entered  the  sunshihe,  and  there 
re  two  shadows!    At  first  I  felt  happy  that  it  was 
^>ut  then  what  better  was  I  than  l^efore?    Nay,  I 
^one;  for  now  the  tempter,  using  no  longer 
Iiersna&ion,  was  having  recourse  to  force,  and 
«  that  he  was  endeavobring  to  drag  my  shadow 
y  from  me.  • 

Very  generally  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
|»art  of  it,  the  country  people  all  live  in  the  vil- 
.  and  from  one  Tillage  to  another  there  is  not  a 
•it  nor  a  hovel  by  the  wayside.  They  issue  forth 
ue  morning  to  their  labour,  and  spread  themselyes 
the  coQutty;  they  take  their  humble  dinner  in 
^^da,  and  only  return  on  the  approach  of  night. 
tfcii  season  of  the  year  there  was  no  work  doing 
»e  woods;  the  harvest  on  the  plain  claimed  every 
.  and  oa«  Biig^t  hare  wandered  for  days  in  the 
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deserted  roads  of  the  forest  without  meeting  with  a 
human  being.  I  had  no  prospect,  then,  of  getting 
assistance  nearer  than  Kopnigstein  or  Cronberg.  AbsIb- 
tanoe?  What  aid  could  any  mortal  offer  me?  It  might 
be,  certainly,  that  I  should  meet  some  one  who  had 
k  shadow  more  compliant  than  mine,  and  that  thus 
I  might  be  relieved  of  my  tormentor  at  the  expense 
of  another.  One  thing,  and  one  thing  alone  com- 
forted me— my  shadow  wavered  not.  At  times  the 
stout  stranger  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  it, 
embraced  its  legs,  and  tried  to  prevent  its  progress, 
till  he  was  dragged  along  by  it;  or  he  planted  himself 
in  my  path,  and  threatened  it  with  violence  if  it  pro- 
ceeded farther  with  me.  But  my  efforts  to  ^  rid 
of  him  were  not  more  vain;  my  shadow  passed  on  as 
though  the  other  did  not  exist; 

Koenigstein  was,  if  anything,  nearer  to  me  than 
Cronberg;  but  the  difference  of  distance  was  trifling, 
and  I  could  reduce  it  by  taking  a  footpath  from  the 
cross  roads,  that  I  had  discovered  only  a  day  or  two 
previonsly ;  so  I  pushed  on  for  home  as  Quickly  as  my 
exhausted  strength  petmitted  me.  All  the  while  the 
stout  Shadow  ceased  not  in  its  efforts  to  seduce  mine. 
It  tried  tears,  for  I  saw  it  apply  its  shadow  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  its  eyes;  and  it  tried  scolding,  as  I 
could  teU  by  its  gesticulatioiiB.  I  had  got  hardened 
to  it  by  this  time,  and  scarcely  gave  it  any  attention, 
but  plodded  on  in  a  state  of  dreamy  abstraction.  I 
had  neaHy  reached  the  cross  roads,  when  I  was 
roused  by  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  clattering  behind 
me.  I  turned,  and  saw  a  horseman  coming  down  the 
hill  at  a  band-gallop.  What  should  I  do?  Should  I 
stop  him,  and  claim  his  aid?  Could  he,  would  he  aid 
me  if  I  did?  Should  I  not  rathel*  excite  his  horror 
than  move  his  pity?  Woold  it  not  be  better  for  me 
to  leave  the  highway,  and  hide  m3rBelf  again  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wood?  I  was  unable  to  determine, 
and,  while  I  stood  irresolute,  he  came  near.  He  was 
a  stout,  middle-aged  man — evidently  one  of  the  an- 
cient people — amounted  on  a  powerful  brown  horse, 
well  up  to  his  weight,  which  was  at  present  in  a 
lather  with  the  rapidity  of  his  pace  and  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Good  heavens!  As  he  neared  me,  what 
did  I  see?  My  brain  whirled  as  I  saw  it!  Yes! 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Though  the  shadow  of 
the  horse  was  there,  there  was  no  shadow  of  the 
rider !  My  eye  sought  the  stout  Shadow.  There  it 
was,  standing  so  as  exactly  to  cover  mine,  and  appear 
in  its  place  as  my  shadow,  t  would  have  cried  out, 
but  my  voice  was  gone.  I  gasped  vainly,  but  uttered 
no  sound.  Horrid  thought!  Would  he  gallop  past 
me,  and  never  see  his  shadow?  No.  He  pulled  up 
suddenly,  just  as  he  was  going  by;  and,  removing  his 
hat  with  an  air  which  I  recognised  as  the  original  of 
that  with  which  the  stout  Shadow  first  addressed 
himself  to  nunc,  he  said,  in  German,  in  a  voice  husky 

with  emotion,  *  Sir,  have  you  seen* .    He  had  not 

time  to  finish  th6  sentence  ete,  with -a  ghmce  of  the 
eye  and  a  sudden  *tep  to  one  side,  I  revealed  to  him 
what  he  was  in  search  of.  *Ah!*  he  said,  *he  is 
there!  *   InstAntly  he  tittered  a  ffew  words,  in  Ji  Ian- 
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goage  which  I  did  not  understand;  and,  as  the  sound 
of  them  ceasetl,  the  stout  Shadow  had  passed  from  its 
place,  and  was  seated  on  the  back  of  the  shadow  of 
the  horse — a  correct  copy,  in  attitude  and  movement, 
of  the  coxpulent  Hebrew.  *  I  must  apologise,*  said 
the  latter,  again  addressing  me  in  German,.  *  for  any 
annoyance  that  he  has  caused  you.  Believe  me,  I  am 
truly  and  sincerely  sorry.'  Again  he. made  me  the 
graceful  salutation — which  I  was  too  dumbfoundered 
to  return— put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  went  off,  up 
the  hill,  at  sj^eed. 

I  was  alone  with  my  faithful  shadow. 
.  Gratitude  for  its  fidelity  was  mingled  with  joy  at 
our  deliverance.  I  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree  by  the 
wajrside,  with  my  shadow  on  a  piece  of  smooth,  soft 
sward.  I  bent  forward  and  laid  my  hand  upon  the 
ground  so  that  our  fingers  met.  I  turned  my  head 
so  that  I  had  it  as  much  as  might  be  in  profile,  and 
that  thus  we  see  one  another  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
could  have  knelt  and  kissed  it,  but  I  should  only 
have  kissed  the  back  of  its  head;  for  no  man  yet  ever 
saw  his  shadow  face  to  faoe,  unless  it  were  the  stout 
Israelite  who  had  just  left  me.  I  must  have  spent 
some  time  in  this  way,  asking  pardon  of  my  shadow 
for  my  long  n^lect,  and  resting  after  my  exertions 
and  emotions,  for  the  sun  was  declining  when  we  rose 
to  return  to  CronthaL  I  arrived  there  so  altered  in 
appearance  that  my  good  landlady  sent  off  at  once 
for  my  doctor.  Kind  and  attentive,  but  a  thorough 
materialist,  he  would  have  only  laughed  at  my  story, 
so  I  did  not  mention  it  to  him.  He  decided  that  I 
had  over-exerted  myself  in  the  heat  of  the  day — per- 
haps had  had  a  slight  sun-stroke,  and  so  brought  on 
a  fever.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the  last  part  of 
it,  for  for  three  days  I  was  delirious,  and  my  land- 
lady used  to  laugh  afterwards,  as  she  told  me  how  I 
had  the  most  singular  fancies  about  people  trying  to 
steal  my  shadow,  and  used  to  attempt  to  get  up  and 
run  out  to  the  sunshine  to  see  whether  I  still  had  one 
or  not. 

A  month  after  1  was  well  ftgain,  and  went  to  Hom- 
bui*g  for  change  of  scene  and  the  bracing  air.  One 
day,  as  I  was  passing  the  door  of  the  large  Salle  tie 
jeu  in  the  Kursaal,  on  my  way  to  the  reading-room, 
I  observed  an  unusual  crowd  gathered  round  one  of 
the  trenie-et-quarante  tables.  I  pushed  my  way  gra- 
dually forward,  so  as  to  see  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment, when  I  l^eheld  the  stout  gentleman  whom  I  had 
met  on  the  Taunus.  He  was  playing  deeply,  and 
winning  everything.  Bouge  or  noir,  coukur  or  rnvtrne^ 
it  mattered  not — sometimes  he  staked  on  one,  some- 
times on  two,  generally  6,000  or  7,000  francs,  and 
fortune  never  deserted  him.  The  Ch<^dt  la  Batujue.^ 
spectacles  on  nose,  was  standing  behind  the  dealer, 
watching  the  game  with  an  unmoved  countenance, 
but  with  intense  anxiety.  Before  the  Jew  were  a 
score  or  more  of  rouleaux,  each  of  1,000  francs,  and  a 
goodly  heap  of  notes  of  the  same  individual  value.  A 
clerk  from  the  inner  den,  near  the  entrance-door  of 
the  building,  came  with  a  fresh  supply  of  notes,  for 
which  a  croupier  signed  a  receipt,  and  soon  they  began 


to  augment  the  winnings  of  the  stout  man.   '  He  miU 

break  the  bank,*  was  now  heard  whiq^red  on  all 

sides,  and  the  excitement  was  intense.    Just  then  his 

eye  encountered  mine;  and  by  his  glance  I  saw  tbt 

he  recognised  me,*  while  I  thought  he  changed  oolour. 

He  let  a  deal  pass  without  playing ;  then  risked  a 

single  note  on  noir;  lost  it;  and  then,  gatberiog 

up  his  gains,  changed  his  gold  for  notes,  which  he 

wrapped  up  with  the  others,  and  bestowed  in  sn  ample 

Russia-leather  pocket-book;  this  he  put  in  a  bresst- 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and,  leaving  the  table,  disapp^red 
almost  instant]  V  among  the  ebbing  crowd,  'who  in 
he?'  said  I,  to  the  Baron  de  X.,  Attache  to  the  Frendi 
Embassy  at  Tubingen.  *  Ma  foif  I  think  he  is  the 
Devil;  but  people  say  that  he  is  only  a  Rossian  Jev 
from  Moscow.  He  calls  himself  Schwaizachild,  and 
dines  with  us  at  the  Europa.  He  has  broken  the 
bank  twice  here,  and  thrice  at  Wiesbaden!* 

A  week  afterwards,  as  I  was  going  down  the  Khmt, 
I  found,  in  the  cabin  of  t^e  steamer,  the  Frankfurkr 
ZeitunQy  and  read  in  it  the  following  pora^ph:- 

*  Three  days  ago,  a  Russian  Jew  named  Schm 
schild,  who  had  on  several  diflferent  occasions  vilb 
the  last  three  months  put  u^  at  the  Golden  i^ 
Hotel  here,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.    AlthM 
he  was  known  to  have  won  large  sums  lately  st« 
gaming-tables  of  Wiesbaden  and  Hombuig,  no  mroi) 
was  found  among  his  effects  except  a  smaU  rolirf 
Russian  bank-notes,  which,  when  changed,  hai^ 
realised  enough  to  pay  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  an 
the  funeral  expenses;  neither  was  there  any  banker i 
receipt  or  other  clue  as  to  where  he  had  deposit«^ 
his  winnings,  which  we  have  heard  estimated  \^ 
ously  at  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  florins.    The  Kd 
sian  Consul  has  taken  charge  of  the  matter.' 

T.SAUPL 


THE  AULD  ASH  TREE. 

There  grows  an  aah  by  my  boar  door; 

An'  a'  Its  bonghs  are  buaklt  biaw, 
In  fairest  weeds  o'  simmer  gicon. 

An'  birds  sH  slngln'  on  th«m  a*. 
Oh,  cease  your  s&ngs,  ye  blithesome  birds! 

An*  o*  your  llltln'  let  me  be— 
Ye  bring  deld  simmers  free  their  gra^rcs, 

To  weary  me— to  weary  nie! 

There  grow*  an  ash  by  my  hour  door. 

An'  a'  Its  boughs  are  clad  in  anaw. 
The  ice-diap  blngs  frae  Uka  twig. 

An'  sad  the  noi'-wlnd  soughs  thro'  a'. 
Oh,  cease  thy  mane,  thou  noiian*  wind! 

An'  o*  thy  wallin'  let  me  be; 
Thou  brings  deld  winters  frae  their  griTss, 

To  weary  m»— to  weary  me! 

Fbr  I  wad  fain  forget  them  a': 

Bemembex'd  gnid  but  deepens  111, 
^  As  gleids  o'  licht  far  seen  by  nicht 

Mak'  the  near  mirk  but  mlrker  stUL 
Then  silent  be,  thou  dear  auld  aah ! 

O"  a'  thy  voices  let  me  be; 
They  bring  the  deid  years  frae  their  graves, 

To  weary  me— to  weaiy  me! 


*«*  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Aathoit. 

trlbutlons  addressed  to  the  Editor  wlD  receive  sttenl 

but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  retun 

considered  unsuitable. 
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Cuthbert,  Ea^l  of  Glencaim,  gathered  together  » 
conndenble  body  of  retainers,  and  attacked  Eglinton 
Castle,  set  it  on  fire,  and  destroyed  both  the  house 
and  all  the  family  papers  and  documents — a  calamity 
only  partially  remedied  by  King  James  V.  granting 
to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  a  title  to  all  his  lands  of  new. 

The  Master  of  Montgomery,  who  was  killed  in 
Edinburgh,  as  before  stated*  left  a  son,  Hugh,  who 
succe^ed  his  grandfather,  as  second  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton, and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Justiciaries 
of  Scotland  before  he  came  to  the  estates;  therefore, 
bdng  versed  in  law,  he  managed  tb  keep  the  family 
feud  somewhat  in  subjection.  His  son,  the  third 
Earl,  entered  into  a  bond  of  friendship,  in  1572,  with 
the  Earl  of  Qlencaim  and  others,  binding  them  to 
refer  any  dispntes  to  arbitration — a  temporary  mea- 
sure, which  was  soon  brokei^,  by  Montgomery  of 
Skelmorly  killing  one  of  Glencaim's  sons,  in  1582; 
whereupon,  the  whole  clan  flew  to  anna  again,  and, 
having  been  joined  by  the  Maxwells  of  Newark, 
whose  mother  was  a  Ormingham,  prosecuted  the 
quarrel  to  the  utmost — one  of  the  Maxwells  being 
slain,  while  Montgomery  of  Skelmorly  himself,  and 
his  eldest  son,  were  sacrificed  to  the  *  deadly  feud.' 

To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  up  and  down 
the  Clyde,  in  summer  or  winter,  the  beautiful  man- 
sion of  Skelmorly  must  be  quite  familiar,  renovated, 
and,  indeed,  almost  rebuilt  as  it  has  been  of  late 
years,  for  the  occupation  of  the  present  tenant,  John 
Graham,  Esq.  of  Lancefield.  At  the  time  we  speak  of, 
however,  there  was  little  of  the  pietureaqne  to  attract, 
except  the  rough  walls  of  the  old  CasUe  itself.  There 
were  certainly  a  few  trees  round  the  house,  and  reach- 
ing some  distance  up  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  which 
flows  by;  but,  otherwise,  there  was  no  foliage  nearer 
than  Knock  on  the  one  side  and  Kelly  on  the  other, 
while  the  hills  behind  looked  bleak  and  barren  in 
the  extreme.  After  the  untimely  deaths  of  his  father 
and  brother,  Bobert  Montgomery  succeeded  at  once 
to  the  estates  and  to  the  animosities  of  the  family. 
He  ¥(^  a  young  man  of  good  parts,  though  headstipng 
and  impetuous,  and  subject  at  times  to  eccentricities. 
But  we  must  leave  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  picture 
how  it  iajced  within  the  walls  of  Skelmorly,  one  day 
not  long  after  the  events  we  have  thus  attempted  to 
narrate.  A  bright  fire  burned  in  the  capacious  grate 
within  the  old  panelled  apartment  of  the  Castle,  by 
the  light  of  which,  almost  as  much  as  by  the  few  rays 
whic^  penetrated  the  contracted  windows,  had  one 
been  privileged  to  peep  into  the  room,  one  might  have 
observed  a  family  group,  consisting  of  Dame  Mont- 
gomery, the  widow,  dressed  in  sombre  hues,  plying 
her  nimble  fingers  at  a  piece  of  tapestiy  work;  while 
at  her  feet,  upon  a  footstool,  sat  a  slight  pale  girl,  of 
a  lively  but  noble  appearance— her  only  daughter. 
Their  conversation  was  anent  stitches  of  green  wool 
here,  of  blue  there,  of  silken  cord  to  suit  one  place 
and  silver  or  gold  tinsel  for  the  other;  they  had  no 
printed  diagram  to  guide  them  in  their  subject,  but 
at  once  aspired  to  be  the  artificers  and  designers  of 
the  work.    The  brothers  were  all  abroad  after  their 
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different  occupations;  and  ^e  only  other  inmate  be- 
sides the  servant-maids,  who  were  plying  their  distal 
and  spindles,  was  a  friend  and  rdative,  one  Gaptam 
Montgomery,  who  had  com^  wqst  from  Edinburgh  on 
a  visit,  to  assist  with  advice  and  enliveo  the  circle 
with  his  cheerful  oonversation. 

The  Captain  was  a  gay  man — well  caLcalated  to 
cheer  them  up;  he  waa  used  to  an  active  life,  baviiig 
been  a. trooper  in  hU  youth,  but  of  late  bad  been 
much  about  Courts  and  could  con  a  madrigal  or  com- 
pose a  sonnet  with  any  one  living.*  He  had,  indeed, 
already  become  celebrated,  by  writing  a  poem  repre- 
senting Virtue  as  a  cherry  tree,  and  Vioe  as  a  sloe, 
and  had  indited  several  verses,  amatory  ^and  other- 
wise, to  the  beauties  of  his  acquaintance;  and;  anoog 
others,  had  poured  forth  his  muse  in  praise  of  hia 
lady-love— Margaret  Montgomery,  his  cousin,  not  ibe 
young  girl  whom  we  have  referred  to,  but  the  daughter 
of  the  third  Earl  of  f^glinton.  Captain  MontgomeiT 
was  occupied  in  reading;  he  was  seated  in  one  of  tip  j 
window  recesses,  when  his  reflections  were  intemptoi 
by  Dame  Montgomery  calling  to  him  cheerfully, 

*  Now,  cousin  Alexander,  sure  poesy  is  a  dull  tnk, 
else  why  do  you  sit  there  rhyming  at  that  sony  book, 
while  Meg  and  I  are  so  much  at  a  loss  to  dense  i 
pattern  for  this  needlework  ?  See  here,  if  you  please; 
I  have  projected  having  a  huntsman,  with  his  hom, 
pursuing  the  deer  through  a  forest  of  trees,  aod  we 
are  planning  ta  bring  out  the  shapes  on  this  canvsa 
Come  now,  good  sir,  advise  us  thereanent,  and  les^t 
your  love  sonnets  for  a  time,' 

*  True,  true,*  said  the  Captain,  gallantly  startiDg 
to  his  feet;  *  great  fool  am  I;  but  you  may  see  my 
thoughts  are  errant;  poets,  you  know,  have  a  thos- 
sand  themes  to  think  on,  and  e'en  when  they  an 
merry,  methinks  mischief  is  mixed  with  their  glee.' 

*  How  so?*  said  the  lady.  '  Is  your  book  so  toss- 
chief-making?* 

*  Indeed  it  is,*  said  the  poet;  '  but  *'  sie  cumpur 
I  quyt,**  tho*  Davie  Lindsay  is  a  sturdy  cairle,  lui 
^* dings**  doun  the  '*  duchtiest**  duke  as  if  he  went 
psalter-book.' 

*Ha,  ha!  your  figures  are  most  notabk,  good 
cousin,*  said  the  lady,  laughing;  *  but  pray  look  here.' 

'  Let  me  see,  then,*  said  he,  *  how  this  comuDfi 
work  goes  on.'  And,  scanning  the  tapestiy,  he  cob- 
tinned, — '  In  my  humble  mind,  a  good  conceit  would 
be  to  introduce  Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  quiver,  is 
mid  air,  pointing  his  widLed  shaft  at  the  huntBrnao*' 

*  Oh!  how  beautiful;  indeed!  *  inteiposed  the  dau|h- 
ter,  clapping  her  hands.  '  And  have  a  shepherd  witi 
his  crook,  playing  on  his  pipe,  while  tending  his 
flocks  beneath  the  spreading  tree.' 

*  Nay,  truly,*  said  the  dowager;  •  you  are  both  or* 
romantic;  I  was  contriving  a  scene  much  lees  poetical 
Suppose  we  have  here  the  huntsman  with  his  hoands» 
and  astately  tree  in  front,  with  ariver  meanderingdoTn 
the  centre,  winding  ita  course  from  the  distant  mooS' 
tains-;— to  be  wrought  with  azure  silk;  and  the  deer, 
leaping  over  the  stream — rskised  with  double  stitch. 

*  A  most  notable  design,  and  well  expressed,'  sa 
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'  tiie  Gipftain.   Attd»  qnotiDg  from  his  own  works,  he 
exclttined-^ 

'toigfn  mb,  Capld,  I  eo&fns  I  fair 

To  cara  fch«  ihlag  that  maj  me  not  aTail.'. 

'Hjrpeii,'lie  conttnaed,  addressing  the  ladies,  *thy 
piiDoely  painance  shall  report  and  declare  you  perfite 
aperteia  taste  and  comeliness' — 

'A  pair  of  pigeoBi,  white  as  any  flonr. 

And  blood  of  tpanowa  thereon  iprinlcle  and  pour.' 

'A  Damons  couplet,  and  curiously  put,  although  I 
Karcely  see  the  point,'  ciaid  the  lady.  '  But  I  wonder 
There  the  Uds  have  been  all  day?  I  have  not  seen 
Robin  BiQce  morning.  * 

'Excnse  me,  but  'tis  notable  how  contrasts  bring 
oot  beaaties,,'  said  the  poet,  *  as  blood  upon  the  white 
Weastof  adove.*  - 

'At  Natnr  paaaia  nnrltore. 

Of  Vfttnr  all  things  hes  a  itfyad;* 
So  ervie  ietrlng  onatnre 

Aye  covet<  AOmonnly  thair  kind; 
Aj  fink  and  Dae  -the  Harte,  the  Hynd, 

Lyk  draois  to  lyk,  we  see  this  snre. 
So  I  am  aluAjs  of  that  mynd 
That  jNTaUir  paasla  aarltajre. 

Ttiu;  very  quaintly  oontrived,'  said  the  lady. 

'Hmn  you  speak  in  riddles.    Have  those  verqes 

^i  application  to  Robin,  poor  fellow? ' 

'Well,  it  may  be  00,'  said  the  Captain.   '  He  is  very 

^^  it  this  time,  and  talks  of  little  else  than  con- 

<=°3iog  a  young  lady  you  know  of,  and  against  the 

.Muvell&    I  walked  along  the  shore  with  him  this 

2£nifig.  He  was  then  in  a  very  doleful  mood.  I  un- 

lastood  him  to  say  that  he  was  to  meet  the  Master 

^  Montgomery  at  Largs  or  Fairlie.     I  was  sorry, 

^«cd,  to  see  him  so  bitter,  vowing  deep  curses  against 

Newark,—"  Vyle,  venomous  viper"  that  he  is!  Robin 

(wore at  him  as  against  a  false  "howlat." ' 

Tts  noticed  something  of  late,*  said  the  worthy 
(hme,  a  shade  of  anxieby  passing  over  her  calm  face. 
I  wish  no  ill  may  come  to  Robin;  but  he  has  the 
^t  of  a  true  Montgomery,  and  will  make  the  Cun- 
aghsou  feel  that  the  tree  of  Skelmorly  is  yet  green, 
ilthongh  the  root  and  first  branch  have  been  cut  off!  * 
'  Tse  wanant  so,  if  he  be  not  too  rash.  Mayhap  his 
^>ve  for  Meg  Douglas  may  settle  him.  He  was  greatly 
'  MMerned  this  morning  to  indite  a  rhyme  to  her;  and 
»3idbt  me  to  write  a  sonnet  to  his  lady-love,  saying 
^ttbe  sword  fitted  his  hand  better  than  the  pen; 
^  if  he  had  a  "  lilt"  to  send  to  Meg  he  would  give 
^ p'onghgate  of  the  best  lea  land  of  Skelmorly.' 

'  Foolish  lad! '  said  the  nuyther,  with  anxiety.  '  I 
^f'  she  oontinned,  changing  the  subject  from  the 
*>iirtdiip,  which  she  evidently  considered  premature, 
'that  no  good  will  come  of  this  meeting  with  Hugh 
Montgomery.  He  will  be  sure  to  set  Robin  after  some 
finschiet  Th4se  Bglintons  are  certain  to  be  at  the 
^  of  anything  like  a  tut  mutef  or  collie  shangict 
^  are  a  stirring  set.' 

*  A  pccnllar  resemblance  geaeraDy  used  ^  to  those  related  by 

*  A  (rambling  between  parties  that  has  not  assumed  the  form 
•*4bTolL~iWd. 

*  An  vpnar  or  aqnabble.— IMd. 


II  d 


Thus  conversing,  the  day  wore  on,  till  at  length 
John  and  George,  the  two  younger  sons,  returned 
from  the  field,  where  they  had  been  spending  the 
afternoon  in  some  youthful  occupation.  Their  studies 
had  been  so  far  perfected  in  the  mysteries  of  £nglish 
composition  and  Latin  grammar,  under  the  able  su- 
perintendence of  the  parson  of  Largs,  that  it  was 
even  proposed  to  send  one  or  both  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  so  as  to  finish  an  education  which  had 
already  been  conducted  on  quite  as  liltBral  a  scale  as 
was  customary  for  younger  sons  of  the  better  classes, 
whdil  even  signing  one's  name  was  considered  a  proof 
of  superior  attainments.  Upon  their  advent,  then, 
the  family  group  was  rendered  compl(^,  with  the 
exception  of  the  young  laird  himself,  who  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  The  last  person  who  had  seen 
him  was  the  Captain,  who  accompanied  him  so  far 
on  his  way  to  Largs,  upon  a  preconcerted  engagement 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  young  hair-brained 
gentry;  and  it  was  not  without  anxiety  that  the 
widowed  matrpn  saw  daylight  wear  away,  and  even- 
ing advance, 'without  any  appearance  of  Robin. 

*He  is  a  strange  lad,  no  doubt,'  said  she;  *but  I 
wish  no  ill  may  have  comje  over  him  in  these  troub- 
lous times.  He  is  someifimes  as  lively  as  a  cricket, 
while  at  others  he  looks  as  morose  as  a  hermit  in  a 
cell.  ~  Som^hing  tells  me  that  all  is  not  right  with 
him.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  he  kept  tryst  with 
wild  Hugh  Montgomery.'  Evening  passed  into  night; 
but  still  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  of  the  missing 
one.  It  was  arranged  that,*  at  daybreak,  a  party 
should  set  out  for  Largs,  to  inquire  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  young  laird,  and  if  he  had  been  seen  in 
the  company  of  any  one;  or  gain  intelligence  of  him 
anyhow.  Meanwhile,  Lady  Montgomery  spent  a 
sleepless  night;  yet  it  passed  over,  and  day  dawned, 
but  still  Robin  had  not  made  his  appearance.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  had  been  agreed  upon.  Captain  Mont- 
gomery and  one  of  the  brothers,  accompanied  by  an 
attendant,  took  horse  for  Largs.  If  there  be  a  fine 
roadj  now  from  Skelmorly  along  the  coast,  it  was 
little  better  than  a  cattle- tract  then;  but,  as  the 
horses  were  sure-footed  and  accustomed  to  the  way, 
the  party  soon  found  themselves  in  the  little  town- 
ship of  Largs— once  the  patrimony  of  the  Baliols, 
but  then  a  straggling  place,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gogo — a  small  rivulet,  flowing  into  the  sea,  near 
which  once  stood  the  shrine  of  St.  Columba,  whose 
high  festival  is  still  kept  in  the  town,  being  the 
annual  fair  of  the  place,  and  styled  '  Colmsday.* 

They  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Largs,  than  they 
began  making  inquiries,  and  learned  that  young  Skel- 
morly and  the  Master  of  Montgomery  had  been  seen 
together  in  serious  conversation;  that,  towards  night- 
fall, they  had  separated,  the  one  taking  the  way 
towards  Eglinton,  while  the  other  (Skelmorly),  it 
appeared,  had  last  been  seen  on  the  {with  through 
the  glen,  now  called,  of  Brisbane— then  the  muir 
road  of  Kelsoland.  Farther  news  the  Captain  could 
not  obtain;  so  the  party  put  spurs  to  their  horses, 
and  proceeded  towards^  Eglinton,  thinking  that  some 
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trace  xnight  there  be  foan4  of  their  young  friend, 
or  at  least  that  they  would  learn  where  he  had  gone. 
On  the  way,  they  met  the  Master  of  Montgomery 
himself;  and,  upon  mentioning  the  occasion  of  their 
mission,  ho  seemed  as  much  surprised  and  distressed 
OS  they  trere.  From  what  he  said,  it  appeared  that 
ho  had  had  a  long  talk  with  Skelmorly  the  day  before, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  wrongs  which  they  both  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Cuninghams,  and  many 
were  the  deadly  threats  which  had  been  uttered  by 
the  latter,  who  had  stated  his  determination  to  be 
revenged  upon  Newark,  and  the  whole  race  of  Max- 
wells and  Cuninghams.  It  farther  appeared  that 
Eglinton  had  entered  fully  into  the  plans  of  Skel- 
morly, and  it  was  arranged  tliat  something  decisive 
should  be  done;  but  that,  meanwhile,  the  residence 
of  the  Maxwells  at  Newark  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, with  the  view  of  an  attack  being' made  upon 
it,  Robert  Montgomery  imdertaking  to  make  the 
investigation;  from  all  which,  it  was  naturally  con- 
cluded that  Skelmorly  had  at  once  taken  the'  road 
over  the  hill  to  Newark,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
project  of  reconnoitring  the  house  hi  their  mutual 
enemy  without  delay — a  supposition  which  was  borne 
out  by  a  consideration  of  tiie  whole  circumstances  of 
the  case;  so  that  it  was  scarcely  doubted  but  that  the 
lost  one  would  have  accomplished  his  purpose,  and 
reached  home  again  before  they  should  get  back. 
Accordingly,  the  whole  party  chuiged  the  direction  of 
their  horses'  heads  thitherward,  and,  after  proceeding 
at  a  brisk  pace,  arrived,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  at 
the  old  house  of  Skelmorly,  where  thoy  fully  expected 
the  young  laird  would  have  arrived  before  them  fnom 
his  expedition.  That  night,  however,  also  passed 
over  without  tidings  of  Robin;  and  sad  and  moiimful 
indeed  was  the  household — every  evil  foreboding 
pressing  upon  the  inmates,  already  bcrwed  down  by 
sorrow  at  the  bereavements  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  family  from  the  same  quarter  as  the  threatenings 
now  came  from. 

Having  thus  far  conducted  our  narrative,  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  subject^  to  change 
the  scene  a  little;  we  therefore  request  our  readers  to 
accompany  us  somewhat  farther  up  the  Clyde.  In 
proceeding,  then,  along  our  course  with  a  retrospective 
eye,  in  order  to  make  the  landscape  accord  with  the 
period,  our  readers  will  require  to  imagine  what  the 
appearance  might  have  been,  before  Greenock,  Gour- 
ock,  and  Fort-Glasgow  were  projected;  when  all  that 
existed  of  these  now  flourishing  seaport  towns  were 
the  castles,  and  perhaps  a  cluster  of  small  houses  not 
far  distant  from  each;  in  fact,  at  the  time  we  write 
of,  Greenock  was  still  ui  the  parish  of  Innerkip,  not 
having  been  effectually  created  a  separate  parish  till 
1592.  Gourock  estate  belonged  to  the  Stewarts  of 
Castlemilk;  and  what  is  now  Port-Glasgow  was  then 
part  of  the  Newark  property,  and  was  called  Devol's 
Glen.  It  was  sold  to  the  City  of  Glasgow,  who  ob- 
tained a  Royal  Charter  in  1668;  and,  in  terms  thereof, 
founded  a  customhouse  and  harbour  for  the  trade  of 
the  Clyde.    Viewing,  then,  the  prospect  of  the  coim- 


try  in  '  the  light  of  other  days,'  we  ere  long  arrivo 
at  the  old  mansion  of  Newark,  which  had  not  u- 
sumed  the  imposing  shape  which  it  now  bean,  even 
in  its  present  dilapidated  condition,  but  consisted  of 
a  keep  or  tower,  with  buttresses  and  turrets  of  the 
early  Scottish  ^tyle.    At  the  period  referred  to,  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  George  Maxwell,  ancestor  of 
the  Maxwells  of  Dargavel  and  others  of  the  name,  a 
younger  son  of  the  family  of  Calderwood,  who  wta 
married  to  a  daughter.of  Cuningham  of  Craigends;  and, 
as  the  estate  bordered  upon  that  of  lus  chief,  the  Earl 
of  Glencaim  (a  title  which  is  now  extinct,  although 
Finlayston  has  x>a3sed  through  the  female  line  to  the 
present  Grahams  of  Gartmore*),  Maxwell  was  strosglj 
imbued  with  the  hostile  feeling  which  animated  the 
whole  connexion  sygainst  the  Montgomeries;  and, 
being  a  thorough  party  man,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  keenness  with  which  ho  entered  into  the  qoands 
of  his  friends.     His  sons  were  exactly  of  the  am 
stomp,  and  at  the  time  referred  to  may  be  snppos^ 
to  have  returned  from  a  palaver  with  the  Cr&vfodi 
of  Easter  Greenock  (or  Crawfords'-Dyke),  as4tb 
Shaws  of  Sauchie  and  Wester  Greenock,  anent  ji^i- 
affairs  and  the  common  weal  of  the  neighbonihood. 
The  Gowry  conspiracy  had  not  long  before  been 
detected,  and  the  Earl  had  suffered  the  extroM 
penalty  of  his  rash  act.     Glencaim  was  one  of  the 
jury  at  the  trial,  and  now  adtised  his  friends  to  kec^ 
at  peace  with  the  ruling  party;  arrangements,  in  that 
casQi  would  have  to  be  made  for  signing  a  bond  d 
mutual  support,  or  something  of  the  kind.    Vpffi 
their  return  from  Greenock,  the  Maxwells  fonn^  t 
circle  round  their   own  fireside,   and  the  eveQiogi 
passed  without  any  incident  occurring  worthy  of 
boing  recorded. 

At  break  of  day,  however,  the  whole  household 
were  afoot,  and  the  heavy  clanking  of  jackbooti 
rang  through  the  winding  staircases  and  corridors  d 
the  Castle,  mingling  with  the  gruff  laugh  and  has^ 
rejoinder  of  the  retainers  in  the  court-yard  withoo^ 
preparing  the  horses  for  the  saddle.  Meanwhile  tb* 
Laird  of  Newark,  himself  an  elderly  man  of  jojom 
pleasant  aspect  and  kindly  face,  stood  erect  in  i^ 
of  the  large  fire  which  b\inted  clearly  in  the  princi^ 
room.  Before  him  was  the  board  spread  for  breakfast, 
whereon  were  pk^^  goodly  joints  of  venison  frofl 
the  woods  of  Kilmalcolm,  flanked  by  coney  pastie 
and  game,  which  formed,  with  home-made  bread 
the  tldei  part  of  the  repast;  while  fresh  brewed  al 
and  sack  were  the  liquors  with  which  these  worth; 
folks  washed  down  the  good  cheer  before  tfaea 
when  tea  and  coffee  were  unknown,  and  when  th 
Temperance  Movement  may  be  supposed  to  \a\ 
had  fewer  advocates  than  in  the  preoent  d^generai 
days.  It  was  remarked,  in  the  oouise  of  oonversatii 
by  some  one,  that  on  looking  out  at  the  first  of  da 
the  figure  of  a  stranger  had  been  ac^en  crossing 
outer  court  of  the  Castle,  and  passing  through  th 
door  leading  to  tfie  western  turret    The  party  wh 

*  It  li  understood  to  have  been  sold,  a  few  dajv  a^.  t 
Bacbanan  of  DrompeUer. 
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'  M  obseiTed  the  ooounence  paid  little  attention  to 
it  tt  the  time,  bat  upon  talking  the  matter  over  with 
'  Ha  otheis,  it  gradually  aaenmed  a  more  important 
,  aspect,  when,  upon  comparing  notes,  it  was  found 
tbtnone  of  the  family  had  been  abroad;  and,  from 
'  the  description,  all  agreed  that  it  could  not  possibly 
I  h&re  been  any  of  the  servants  or  adherents  astir  at 
tbt  early  hour;  and  besides,  from  the  appearance 
vhich  tbe  figure  had,  it  was  quite  ^vidc^t  it  was 
'iat  of  a  stianger  of  no  mean  condition,  and  not  one 
i^f  tbe  gaberlunzies  who  were  wont  to  perambulate 
the  country,  taking  a  night's  lodging  wherever  that 
cuold  be  obtained,  as  these  gentry  did  not  allow  their 
p»!ence  to  be  unknown,  but  boldly  demanded  the 
^belter  and  refreshment  which  the  usages  of  the 
ro&try  made  incumbent  upon  all  to  givd  before  the. 
.  &TS  of  poor-rates  and  rogue-money. 

'It  is  a  lonely  quiet  comer,'  said  one  of  the  ,sons. 

I  Mivbap  the  cairl,  whoever  he  be,  is  hidden  there  yet. ' 

'^,80,'  said  Newark.     *Get  ye  out,  then,  lads, 

t&i  see.    Bring  me  word  if  you  find  anything;  or  if 

a^e.'e  but  a  gyi*e-carling,*  uneasy  in  the  glen,  come 

^7B  for  a  sight  of  sea-water.  * 

iner  some  little  time   had  been  spent   in  the 

K«]:i,an  exclamation  from  without  showed  that 

tk  isnstigation  had  been  rewarded  with  success. 

i  aeaenger  was  sent  to  inform  the  old  jaird  that 

t^snknown  stranger  had  been  detected,  lurking 

t'^Keaied  in  the  Upper  ^rt  of  the  tower.     *  Sure 

^gi),'  said  Patrick  Maxwell,  the  eldest  son,  *  it  is 

K  of  these  Montgomeries.     In  Grod's  name,  how 

^°£  be  there?    Gret  me  my  pistolet,  that  I  may 

^  the  loon  as  he  deserves.    He  cam  have  had  no 

I  pod  intentions,  coming  here  at  this  time  and  in  this 

cbdesdne  manner. ' 

Hearing  such  blood-thirsty  threats,  the  old  man 

t  once  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  inteif ered  on  the 

sdeof  mercy.    ^Nay,  now,  lads,'  said  he;  *let  me 

*t  vhat  game  we  have  in  our  trap.    Have  patience, 

'»fi    fiy  my  troth!'  he  continued,  looking  up  the 

*rrov  tumble-down  staircase,  *  an'  it  be  not  Robin 

,  aofitgomeiy,  the  young  Laird  of  Skelmorly  him- 

:  ftlf:  What  the  fell  fiend  brought  him  here,  I  wonder? 

fSodrmbt,  he  is  as  wudf  as  his  uncle  was;  and  has 

\m  hia  judgment  somehow,  and  taken  to  night- 

,*^^^mg.  Come  ye  down,  Hobin,  my  man!'  continued. 

^e^ark,  *and  be  not  af eared.     Kiaw  ye  not  that  I 

^^^.  done  ye  a  good  turn  h^ore  novo,  in  making  you 

^young  laird  and  old  laird  in  one  dayV    A  rude 

Int,  referring  to  the  slaughter  of  his  father  and  elder 

*<^er;  which  Skelmorly,  of  course,  could  nether 

tet  nor  resent  at  the  time,  as,  perceiving  that  he 

*^  been  detected,  he  naturally  concluded  that  pru- 

^'^  would  be  the  better  part  of  valour;  and,  there- 

^,  slowly  descended  from  the  hiding-place,  whither 

« bad  taken  refuge  on  b^g  surprised,  early  in  the 

^°^g,  while  making  a  survey  of  the  house,  by  a 

^7  of  retainers  coming  to  the  rendezvous.     Upon 

"P^g  ipoken  to,  he  moodily  refused  farther  commu- 

'^^^^  except  stating,  that,  being  on  the  way  to 

*  Wltcb  or  hobgoblin,    t  Had. 


the  ferry  at  Dumbarton,  he  had  observed  the  mounted 
party,  and,  fearing  personal  injury,  had  taken  reftlge 
in  the  place  where  he  had  been  detected.  ' 

The  Maxwells,  finding  their. enemy  thus  thrown 
unexpectedly  into  their  power,  behaved  with  the 
utmost  'moderation,  even  extending  to  kindness  and 
hospitality;  so  that,  between  them  and  Skelmorly,  a 
friendship — not  very  cordial,  certainly — was  fotmed, 
and  afterwards  maintained,  although  Montgomery 
himself  did  not  fail  to  indulge  in  his  feudal  wrath 
against  the  rest  of  the  Cuninghams,  intensified  by 
the  cruel  slaughter,  two  years  after,  of  his  friend, 
Hugh  Montgomery,  who  by  that  time  had  succeeded 
to  the  Earldom  of  Eglinton,_and  was  a  young  noble- 
man of  fair  and  large  stature.  He  was  barbarously 
murdered,  while  crossing  the  Annock  Water  at  SteW: 
arton,  by  a  party  of  the  Cuninghams,  headed  by  a 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  Cuningl^am  of 
Bobertland,  and  other  ruffians,  who  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  flee  the  country  for  their  misdeeds  — 
although  one  grieves  to  say  that  some  of  them  after- 
wards found  favour  in  high  quarters. 

The  Montgomeries,  of  course,  amply  revenged  the 
death  of  ^he  young  Earl;  and  Skelmorly  was  not  one 
whit  behind  the  others  in  his  sanguinary  propensities. 
These  outbreaks,  however,  did  not  exclude  him  from 
Court,  as  he  became  a  favourite  of  James  the  Sixth  of 
Scotland  and  First  of  England,  and  also  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  L,  by  whom  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  married  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  before  referred 
to,  in  whose  praise  Alexander  M^ontgomery,  the  po^t, 
framed  his  most  beautiful  sonnets,  which,  to  a  mdflem 
ear,  are  about  as  unintelligible  as  Welsh;  and  they 
both  spent  long  and  useful  lives  together — she  having 
survived  till  1624,  and  he  till  1651.  The  memory  of 
Sir  Robert  Montgomery  itnd  of  his  lady.  Dame  Mar- 
garet Douglas,  is  till  this  day  fondly  cherished  in  the 
district  where  they  resided,  as  well  on  the  mainland 
as  in  the  island  of  Cumbrae,  where  the  family  had 
considerable  property,  and  of  which  they  were  the 
ecclesiastical  patrons.  Sir  Bobert  became  very  de- 
votional in  his  latter  years,  and  was  said  to  have 
passed  many  hours,  from  time  to  time,  within,  the 
church  of  Largs,  in  secret  prayer,  to  atone  for  those 
early  misdeeds  connected  with  feudal  contests.    He 

built  the  beautiful  aisle  of  the  old  church  at  Largs, 
called  the  Skelmorly  Aisle,  under  which,  all  that  was 
mortal  of  both  he  and  his  wife  rraoses;  and  erected 
a  church  in  Cumbrae,  having  the  mmily  coat-of-arms 
emblazoned  thereon,  a  portion  of  which  may  yet  be 
seen  in  the  manse-garden  there. 

The  estates  of  Skelmorly  came  to  be  united  with 
those  of  Eglinton  in  1778,  in  thb  person  of  Huffh, 
twelfth  Eari,  who  was  Montgomery  of  Coilsfield  be- 
fore he  succeeded  to  }he  title,  and  was  a  son  of  Lilias 
Montgomery,  the  heiress  of  Skelmorlv.  The  lands 
which  they  held  in  Cumbrae  have  for  long  been  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Montgo- 
meries are  but  seldom  mentioned  there  now.  Some 
of  our  readers,  however,  may  frequent  the  beautiful 
new  coast  village  on  the  Clyde,  so  '\yell  and  favourably 
known  by  the  name  of  the  estate,  and  may  not  be 
displeased  at  us  for  telling  this  short  tale  of  the 
House  of  Skelmorly.  J.  £.  R. 
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CHEAP  Publications. 

THE  MABCH  OF  MIND— FEMALE  AUTHOBSHIP. 


'  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  fool.    By  my  trothl 
.They  that  have  good  wtts  have  much  to  answer  for.' 

— OMPIay. 


'  The  world  is  getting  far  too  clever.    Whethei'  is 
the  electric  telegraph,  or  are  balloons  or  cheap  pub- 
lications, to  blame  for  this?    I  think  the  last,  de- 
cidedly; for  these  havegrowti  and  grown,  and  come 
upon  us  so  fast  and  furious,  that  they  have  fairly 
turned  the  heads  of  the  public  generally.     And  now 
the  writing-desk  is  as  indispensable  as  the  pocket- 
handkerchief;  and  stories,  poems,  and  essays  of  all 
kinds,  are  manufactured  by  the  bushel.  For  my  part, 
I  pity  the  moon*struck  individuals  who  agonise  in 
spirit  to  have  their  lucubrations  inserted  in  one  or 
other  of  these  periodicals.     But  far  more  I  pity  the 
editors,   who  would  really  require   the  dustman's 
shovel  and  bin  to  gather  and  sweep  away  the  mental 
rubbish  daily  carted  to  their  doors.  What  a  splendid 
bonfire  might  be  made  of  these  accumulated  MSS. 
(sent  to  the  various  journals  within  th#last  six 
months),  if  broughjb  together  in  one  vast  pile  of  sa- 
crifice, on  the  approaching  occasion  of  our  Prince's 
marriage!    This  would  be  bringing  rejected  articles 
to  light  at  last,  and  might  do  good  in  checking,  for 
the  future,  the  alarming  growth  of  learned  litter. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  cleverness  is  assuredly  run- 
ning riot,  and  I  am  growing  quite  bewildered  by  it. 
Everybody  has  so  much  knowledge  at  his  finger-ends, 
talks  so  much,  and  ttfrites  so  much,  and  is  altogether 
so  superior,  that  my  poor  little  modicum  of  brain 
cannot  make  head  against  it;    and,   like  Bickens' 
Micawber,  I  feel  fairly  ^crushed.'    Not  a  man  or 
woman  now  can  one  meet  in  society,  but  is  either 
a  celebrity  or  fast  becoming  one.     There  is  no  such 
thing  as  eilliness,  or  even  mediocrity,  to  be  had. 
The  only  diiference  lies  in  the  walk  wherein  talent 
chooses  to  disport  itself.     Science,  philosophy,  poli- 
tics, religion,  the  arts — it  is  all  the  same.     In  some 
one  of  these  (if  not  in  the  whole!)  every  human  being, 
is  a  paragon  and  a  phcenix.     We  never  hear  a  plain, 
sensible  remark*  now-a-days,  which  can  be  easily  un- 
derstood, such  as  'Health  is  a  great  blessing,'  or 
*  The  French  are  mostly  bom  in  France;'  but  we  are 
startled  by  queries  on  topics  of  mystifying  difficulty 
— *  What  are  your  views  touching  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph?' '  Do  you  believe  in  the  plurality  of  worlds?' 
or  '  Have  you  studied  the  nebular  hypothesis?' 

Oh!  it  is  dreadful  to  find  one's  self  in  company  with 
some  of  these  ready,  determined  literati,  male  and 
female,  whose  every  word  is  a  pearl  or  diamond  of 
wit  and  wisdom!  My  only  resource  on  such  occasions 
is  to  sit  perfectly  still,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 
(to  hide  their  vacancy!),  in  the  pitiful  hope  that 
silence  may  perhaps  pass  for  profundity.  A  sorry 
expedient  which,  I  fear,  imposes  on  nobody. 

Authorship  has  made  a  tremendous  start  of  late, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  multipli<»ty  of  /euiUeUmi  to 


be  had  at  a  nominal  charge.  And  thns  a  whole  crop 
of  geniuses  has  suddenly  emerged  from  darkness,  like 
Minerva  full  armed  from  the  caput  of  Jove.  like  the 
goddess,  too,  in  another  sense;  for  the  fair  sex  we 
grown  rampant  in  the  field  of  oompoaition,  and  pro- 
mise soon,  by  numbers  at  least,  to  leave  their  masters 
far  behind.  Yes,  the  ladies  Have  at  length  risen 
en  ma&H,  and  asserted  their  rights  with  a  vengeance. 
Nothing  escapes  them.  Theif  vaulting  ambition  over- 
leaps every  obstacle.  They  must  be  painters,  poets, 
modellers,  novelists,  printers,  artistee  ol  all  deno- 
minations— ^nay,  some  intrepid  female  is  at  this  mo- 
ment debating  the  claim  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  one 
of  our  Soettish  colleges !  How  is  this  to  end?  I  mnit 
confess  my  wits,  not  remarkable  at  the  first,  are  fairly 
set  a  woolgathering  over  the  wonderful  wits  of  thae 
anti-Penelopes.  There  was  once  a  time  when  woman 
owned  three  noble  implements — ^her  needle,  herdff- 
talf,  and  her  tongue.  The  fruit  of  the  first  v« 
tapestry,  of  the  second  the  thrifty  homespun,  m 
of  -the  third — ^what  shall  we  wff  but  the  kind  md.  \ 
and  the  cheerful  song?  Alas!  the  fine  old  spirit (i 
our  great-grandmothers  (on  hoepitable  cares  aye  la- 
tent) is  for  the  nonce  extinct;  and  pens  are  ffm 
faster  than  ever  went  needle  or  distaff;  while  tongaes, 
verily,  are  going  too,  more  nimbly  if  possible— it  mftj 
not  always  be  so  wisely  or  so  w^ 

£very  second  book  we  take  up  is  by  aa  authoreia. 

The  cacoeihe%  »cribend%  has  spread  like  wildfire,  vid 

ladies  seem  to  have  most  easily  caught  the  infection. 

In  some  quarters  the  disease  is  so  diffused  as  to  be 

positively  alarming.  Some  houses  are  rendered  scarcely 

habitable  by  the  literary  plague.   I  was  staying  lately 

with  a  female  friend.  Her  hiieband,  a  shrewd,  senfible 

man,  labours  in  the  vocation  of  the  law;  his  wife,  a 

quondam  school  companion,  I  had  not  seen  for  yetrs. 

I  remembered  her  as  rather  a  smart,  comely  giri. 

without  any  pretence  whatever  to  literary  taleot. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  that  she  and  her  thi« 

daughters   had   simultaneously  fallen    foul  of  ^ 

authorship  mania,  and  were  immersed  in  its  me^ 

at  all  possible  and  impossible  hours.     At  first  the 

trade  was  carried  on  in  a  somewhat  smuggling  manner, 

as  a  thing  not  to  be  rashly  revealed  to  a  stranger, 

and  for  a  few  days  I  was  eonsiderably  puziled  Iry 

what  I  saw  and  heard.     For  example,  I  could  not 

help  noticing  that  the  mother  would  frequently  slip 

some  article  surreptitiously  into  her  pocket  if  I  came 

upon  her  at  unawares.   This,- 1  afterwarde  discovereii, 

wtts  her  note-book  vl  whioh  she  rc^gistered  her  thongbti 

('  wi|0  saws  and  modem  instances ! ')  fresh  w  they 

arose.     Then^  Janet,  Catherine,  and  Maria  were  «U 

floundering  in  the  same  learned  whirlpool.    And  1 

was  frequently  made  the  unwilling  an^tor  of  curions 

enough  styles  of  dialogue  between  the  sisters.  *  WUt 

is  Hubert  doing  how?'     'He  is  living  in  London  in* 

cagnUo,  prowling  about  at  nights,  robbing  right  ao^ 

left,  garotting  whenever  he  finds  opportunJty.p'   '^ 

James  going  to  many  Susan  t'    'Nonsensel   Don't 

you  know  he  has  murdered  her  brotiier  and  ran  svay 

to  Austmlia?'    'Oh!haahe?   "Hiat  is  delightful : 
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GndoAlly  the  truth  broke  upon  me,  that  tfaeae 
liorron  were  bnt  harmless  fictions  in  which  the  sere- 
nl  members  of  the  family  were  engaged.  Yet  though 
the  reil  was  withdrawn,  matters  did  not  mend  much. 
The  worthy  paterfamilias,  indeed,  seemed,  on  the 
riiole,  unused  with  the  turn  of  affairs.  Bat  when 
ildrts  wanted  buttons,  or  spice  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  padding,  his  eye  woold  glance  in  a  serio-oomio  way 
d  the  ihoals  of  cheap  publications  scattered  about, 
athoQgh  he  would  say,  *  These  be'thy  gods,  O  Israel  V 
ud  then  he  would  call  out,  good-humouredly,  for 
tedras  of  his  grievances.     I  am  not  aware  whether 

m  of  these  ladies  has  yet  been  in  print,  but,  of 
cDone,  they  all  expect  to  be.  The  end  of  it  was  that, 
joebg  everybody's  mind  was  pre^occupied,  my  pre- 
xiiit  was  manifestly  a  bore,  so  I  cut  short  my  visit. 
But  this  literary  madness  has  grown  so  great,  and 
ntoorship  so  umversal,  that  the  only  consolatioti 
left  for  luckless  imbeciles  like  myself  is  this — that 
t^brities  will  scon  be  so  common  that  incanables 
lill  become  famous  from  their  very  rarity.  When 
^^  reach  to  a  certain  pitch,  a  reaction  must  follow, 
^n  appear  fast  verging  to  the  period  when  people 
1^  kre  done  positively  nothing,  either  in  science, 
Sbnture,  or  art,  will  hie  the  lions  and  lionesses  of 
•Rty.  That  will  be  the  golden  era,  when  the  poor 
Ue  small-witted  creatures,  who  have  long  been 
1^  will  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  great 
pfffberd  who  have  more  or  less  created  names  for 
^^ves.  The  reign  of  talent  wHl  cease;  cleverness 
*^U  a  byword  and  a  reproach;  and  the  man  or 
*<»an  who  has  never  written  a  single  line  beyond  a 
^  goniping  epistle,  or  an  iimocent  card  of  invi- 
JfcoB,  will,  from  the  mere  scarcity  of  the  order,  be 
wtrd  with  respect  and  applause!  It  is  this  thought 
^e  that  supports  me  and  my  compeers  of  like  mean 
•bl>re  at  the  present  crisis.  Every  fashion  in  which 
i^^vorld  has  indulged  meets  revulsion  at  a  set 
}mmx,  and  darts  off  to  the  opposite  extreme.  And 
^  Then  the  craze  of  authorship  has  attained  its 
K&e,  the  worn -out  faculties  of  a  too  precocious 

rf^tion  will  seek  relief  in  the  delights  of  inanity 
iHIeness. 
LjiU  then,  I  must  be  content  to  ereep  along  in  twi- 
Ipt  privacv,  anticipttting  the  happier  day -dawn  when 
^eas  wilfbe  at  an  enormous  premium,  and  cheap 

Sbiications— that  did  the  heaviest  part  of  the  mis- 
^f— will  all  have  died  a  natural  death  for  sheer 
Pj  of  rea(f«r«~the  whole  world,  with  one  or  two 
^^  ezoeptioos,  having  sunk  ignominiously  into 


J  ^  A  SONKBT 

'''  yoioKam'  David  Osat,  Author  of  *  Tke  Luggie*  oiul 
other  Poemt,    Died  Sd  J)0a  IMl. 

OB,faityonAgsoall   Tbon  waat  of  tnch  a  mould 
At  eoQld  aot  bear  the  poet's  painful  dowsr! 
Hence,  is  the  sweet  spring-tide  of  opening  power, 
^  jet  the  gathering  breeae  of  song  had  roll'd 
Oot  on  the  world  Its  mnsic  manifold, 
l^Mth  gently  hnshM  the  hsrpp  lest  storm  or  shower— 
^^Ueh  snrdj  life  had  bronght  some  later  hoar— 
I      ^^0^  nuv  the  qulreilng  strings  or  nut  their  gold; 
I      Y«i  Dot  the  less  shall  tender  memories  dwell 
I        ^  those  sweet  notea^-and'sad  as  sweet  they  seem— 
^^l^irtNBib^bwnlng  touch  of  boyhood  feU: 
^t  I«t  ea  Uttle  lAggla  winds  her  stream, 

FrinBothlia  prattlse  down  the  dell, 
ihatt  many  a  pilgrim  torn  and  dream! 
AusAoxa  Hat  Hill. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  DELPHS  OF  STOURTON. 

A  6KETCH  IN  THI  HTJKDBKD  OF  WIBSAL. 

What  is  a  '  delph*  you  ask?  What  sort  of  a  place 
can  it  be?  Is  it  a  pottery,  where  they  manufacture 
the  gorgeously  figured  earthenware  one  sees  in  country 
houses?  Is  it  a  factory  or  what?— a  man  or  a  fish? 
^^Yt  niy  good  friend,  easy.  Come  with  me  a  little 
way  up  this  sheltered  sandy  lane,  and  you  shall  see 
what  you  shall  see;  perhaps  something  you  will  think 
worth  the  seeing,  and  which  shall  explain  to  you  both 
what  a  delph  is,  and  what  men  do  in  it. 

Just  a  little  way  up  the  side  of  this  wall — for  we 
are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  old  fox-cover  which  clothes 
the  top  of  Stourton  Hill — along  here,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  trees,  a  great  advantage  this  sharp  March  day^ 
and  we  shall  reach  the  place  we  are  to  visit.  Before 
we  start,  however,  just  look  over  there,  downwards 
towards  the  river;  you  can  see  the'Mersey,  fair  before 
you,  for  miles.  It  is  a  glorious  stretch  of  vision  even 
now,  and  you  shall  go  far  to  find  its  equal,  though  it 
is  only  the  bleak  March  sun  which  fitfully  brightens 
it.  The  face  of  the  country  is  bare  and  brown,  the 
trees  and  hedgerows  are  leafless,  the  fields  freshl}' 
turned  over  by  the  plough,  and  the  pastures  bleached 
and  gray  under  their  annual  top-dressing.  It  is  true 
you  can  already  find  the  early  sweetly-scented  violet 
in  sheltered  comers,  and  it  may  be  a  fragrant  spring 
primrose;  but  to-day  it  seems  as  if  mother  Nature 
were  waiting  for  some  more  genial  time  ere  she  breaks 
the  winter  cerements  of  her  darlings — the  rough  north- 
wester which  is  piping  about  our  ears,  and  swelling 
through  these  sombre  woods,  would  give  but  a  rude 
and  boisterous  salute  to  the  delicate  offspring  of  the 
early  spring.  All  the  country  is  astir,  however.  You 
hear  the  sound  of  hearty  labour  on  every  side,  and 
people  may  be  seen  busy  in  the  fields  below  us.  The 
fanners  are  in  the  full  bustle  of  seed-time,  the  plough 
and  harrows  ai%  going  cheerily  here  and  there,  and 
the  sower  with  the  seed  in  his  bosom  is  pacing  his 
steady  monotonous  course  up  and  down  the  ridges, 
scattering  the  precious  seed  which  he  is  committing 
to  the  earth  in  hope. 

The  river  is  full  of  tall  ships  to-day;  there  are 
soores  beneath  the  eye  lying  lazily  at  anchor.  They 
are  not,  you  can  see,  all  in  holiday  trim;  you  perceive 
topmasts  gone,  ravelled  rigging,  tangled  masses  of 
cordage,  and  great  seeming  disarray  on  the  usual 
slender  and  regular  tracery  of  the  spars.  But  see  the 
trim  all-ataught  ships  have  not  entirely  disappeared 
either,  neither  are  the  great  steamers  awanting.  Look 
below  towards  the  right,  you  can  recognise  by  the 
squareness  of  the  yards,  the  loftiness  of  the  spars, 
and  the  trim  order  of  every  part,  how  smart  and  ship- 
shape that  vessel  is.  She  is  a  clipper,  famous  even 
among  clippers,  and  makes  wonderful  voyages  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth;  lower  down  lies  her 
opponent,  more  out  into  the  stream  you  can  perceive 
her — second  to  none  her  owners  say;  both  are  prepar- 
ing to  start  on  a  raoe  round  the  world,  and  as  eagerly 
betted  on  as  ever  was  horse  on  race-course.  Yes, 
there  are  some  Marco  Polos  and  Red  Jackets  in  the 
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river  yet;  but  the  great  masa  of  veaaels  below  there 
are  the  ordinaxy  quiet  merchant  traders,  wnose  names 
and  characters  few  care  anything  about,  and  which 
yet  are  the  centres  round  which  many  anxieties  and 
fears  revolve,  and  for  whose  safety  many  a  heart 
yearns  from  year  to  year.  There  is  a  navy  in  the 
Mersey  to-day,  of  which  any  nation  imder  the  sun 
might  well  be  proud,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  glance 
from  this  mount  of  vision,  even  though  it  be  when  a 
fierce  March  gale  is  IJlowing. 

Our  path  lies  up  the  lane,  towards  the  crown  of 
the  ridge.  Do  you  hear  that  clear,  ringing  sound  of 
metal?  and  there,  again,  the  sound  of  human  voices 
from  the  centre  of  the  woods,  though  the  sounds 
^Hee^ho!  hee-ho!*  seem  hardly  human  that  comes 
from  the  leader  of  one  of  the  gangs?  We  shall 
speedily  get  an  explanation.  A  rude  gateway  breaks 
the  wiJl,  and  the  trees  terminate  at  this  point;  and, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  all  is  bare.  Going  in,  we 
come'*'*to  an  immense  excavation  in  the  rock,'  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  lane.  A 
huge  hregular  hole  of  great  extent  it  is — ^most  eccen- 
tric in  its  shape.  This  is  the  delph.  You  see  what 
it  is  now.  A  great  freestone  quarry.  And  this  great 
gulf,  which  yawns  so  threateningly,  is  the  place 
whence  most  of  the  white  freestone  pillars  and  cor- 
nices you  have  admired  in  the  buildings  of  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead  have  been  hewn.  And,  see!  we  are 
in  luck  to-day.  There  are  two  operations  going  on. 
We  shall  see  both  the  *  facing,*  as  these  men  call  the 
process  of  clearing  away  the  useless  stone  at  top,  and 
the  more  legitimate  wor^  of  the  delph  itsel£— getting 
the  huge  blocks  of  building-stone  out  of  its  depths. 

You  perceive,  throughout  the  excavation,  a  num- 
ber of  great,  black;  long-armed  cranes,  whose  heavy 
chains  dangle  in  the  air,  having  winches  and  wind- 
lasses attached.  Look  how  they  ^^  secured,  with 
long  heavy  slugs  of  wood,  to  the  sides  of  the  quarry. 
See  that  hardy,  strong-headed  fellow,  walking  along 
one  of  them.  It  is  well  nigh  forty  foet  long,  and 
but  three  inches  wide,  and  it  sways  a  little  from  side 
to  side  as  he  walks;  while  there  is  nothing  between 
it  and  the  bottom  of  the  quarry— full  sixty  foet 
below!  Yet  he  keeps  his  footing,  firmly  and  well, 
and  seems  so  careless  that  you  would  fancy  the 
heavy  iron  boR  and  hanmicr  whiph  he  carries  would 
overbalance  him  at  once. 

On  the  top,  and  just  at  our  feet,  the  '  facers'  are 
at  work  baring  the  rock;  and  below,  some  sixty  feet 
or  more,"^  gang  of  the  regular  delph-men  are  ciitting 
out  the  huge  blocks  which  are  to  form  portions  of 
some  palatial  building.  All  here  oxe  as  busy  as  bees, 
and  they  go  about  their  work  as  systematically, 
though,  it  may  be,  somewhat  more  noisily. 

About  a  score  of  men  are  *  facing.*  Let  us  descend 
to  their  level.  We  see  the  rock  is  friable,  and  breaks 
off  easily  in  very  thin  layers,  which  gradually  in- 
crease in  thickness  as  they  descend.  We  see  there  is 
a  thorough  division  of  labour  here — some  are  break- 
ing up  the  rock  with  heavy  pickaxes;  some  filling 
wheelbarrows;  and  others  do  nothing  else  but  run 


these  barrows  up  and  down  ^e  narrow  gangways 
— ^hard  enough  work,  you  will  say,  for  the  planks 
slope  very  steeply.  And  this  goes  on  from  day  to 
day,  the  men  only  too  happy  if  it  shall  oontinae 
steadily  for  weeks  or  months  together.  These  two 
men  are  the  chief  of  this  '  facing '  gang.  •  They  worfc 
as  hard,  or  harder,  than  the  othen;  yet  they  are 
the  gafiers  of  the  job,  and  are  responsible  both  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  quarry  for  the  perfoinunoe  of  the 
work,  and  to  the  men  for  their  weekly  wages. 

But  they  seem  to  be  in  consultation,  and  are  bosied 
about  something  close  at  hand.     One  is  laying  adde, 
just  now,  a  coil,  as  it  appears,  of  small  bine  cord; 
while  the  other  is  actoaUy  striking  a  lucifer-matck 
What  is  it  they  Are  doing,  or  are  about  to  do?  Before 
you  can  ask,  almost,   'Fire!'  shouts  the  one  over 
the  side  of  the  rock  into  the  gulf  below;  and  'Fire." 
echoes  the  other  to' the  men  busy  above,  as  hekiih 
dies  the  blue  fuse  and  scampers  off  after  the  r^ 
The  fuse  is  long  enough  to  allow  the  men  above  tau 
below  to  get  out  of  harm's  way;  at  least  all  but^ 
Bill,  who  is  perched  on  the  top  of  the  crane,    fio!^  ^ 
takes  it  very  coolly,  and  sinks  down  an4.hideB,a  i 
best  he  may,  behind  the  solid  upright — finding  a  f<^ 
carious  foothold  how  he  can  on  the  heads  of  the  boHt 
After  a  short  interval  of  expectation,  there  cofflcs  a 
dvQX,  stifled  report.     You  feel  a  slight  tremor  of  Iht 
earth  under  foot;  and  all  is  over.     It  is  v6iy  dkip- 
pointing  this  blast,  you  say;  there  has  been  nothing 
(o  see,  and  apparently  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  either 
— for,  save  one  small  piece  of  the  rock  cast  far  into 
the  delph — ^narrowly  missing,  by  the  way,  the^e^^ 
of  our  friend  Big  Bill,  who  was  peeping  out  caiiti- 
ously  from  his  lofty  perch,  there  is  no  other  evidenoa 
of  the  explosion;  but  let  us  look  at  the  bed  of  ndii 
on  which  we  were  standing  a  few  minutes  ego,  aa4 
we  shall  find  it  rent  and  shattered,  and  see  smokd 
issuing  from  myriad  chinks  and  crevices ;  for  the  vnii^ 
bed,  for  a  foot  in  depth  or  even  more,  is  loosened  aotl 
broken  up,  and  can  now  be  removed  with  ease,  sal 
you  hear  the  men  congratulating  themselves  on  haTvf 
had  so  good  a  blast. 

Descend  we  this  ladder  at  the  corner;  it  is  rat 
frail  and  shaky,  but  it  will  carry  ns  safely,  nev 
fear,  to  the  lower  shelf  of  the  rock,  on  which  a  i 
of  the  quarrymen  are  clustering.     See,  one  of  th< 
men — he  who  is  busy  there  with  the  crowbar— 
beckoning  to  us  to  come.    Bo  sure  ho  has  got  som< 
thing  strange  to  show  us. 

^  What  is  it,  Joe? '  we  ask.  *  Have  jrou  found  anj 
thing  to-day?'  *  I 

*I  'spects  80  ony  way,'  Joe  vinswerod.  'Thwd 
allays  sumthin'  that  you  gentlefolk  likes  to  see  in  tii' 
lift;  leastways,  there  have  been,  and  I  gaesses  then 
sumthin'  here  now.' 

The  shelf  on  which  we  were  standing  is  a  pan  i 
the  rock  newly  bared  by  the  labourers;  you  see  ho! 
much  of  useless  rubbish  they  have  had  to  wheel  o^ 
before  reaching  the  valuable  stone;  these  natnri 
walls,  some  twenty  feet  ^eep,  have  been  cat  by  th« 
down  to  the  flagstone  lift — a  bed  thicker,  sonaJts 
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aod  more  coherent  than  those  above  it,  thougli  not 
itself  the  solid  rock.  The  men  are  ahelling  it  off,  you 
see,  in  horixontal  slioes;  they  have  cut  grooves  along 
the  sides  and  across  it,  in  lengths  of  thirty  feet,  and 
titeo,  with  wedges,  they  have  cut  these  into  veritable 
fim.  Our  old  friend  tiie  gaffer  is  here,  busily  super- 
inteadijig,  and  we  must  go  and  pay  our  respects  to 
JiiiQ  by-and-by;  at  present  we  shall  attend  to  Joe 
isd  his  huge  flag,  when  wo  shall  see  something  worth 
piag  much  farther  to  see. 

The  men  tilt  the  flag  up  on  edge.    It  is  raised  so 

bt  that  we  can  see  both  the  bed  of  clay  (fullers' 

eirih)  on  which  it  has  lain  for  untold  ages,  and  the 

lower  face  of  the  stone  itself.  Tis  but  a  rough,  coarse 

piece pf  stone,  you  say.  Well,  so  it  is;  but  let  us  look 

i  &  little  closer.  The  under  side  is  marked  with  ridges, 

rmniog  parallel  with  the  trend  of  Stourton  HilL 

V«Q  can  clearly  see  that — ^telling  as  plainly  as  printed 

book  that  this  height,  long  before  the  hundreds  of  sue- 

^re  beds  above,  which  you  can  clearly  see  on  the 

Iftd-pendicnlarwall  behind,  werefoimod — ^was  a  shallow 

ikie-vty^  where  the  waters  ebbed  and  flowed,  and 

^md  could  settle  and  xsonsolidate,  preserving  the 

^i^Bict  ripples  of  each  successive  deposition.    Look 

Kfioreover,  at  those  small  wart^like  spots  sticking 

mkm  this  flag.   These  are  the  impressions  of  rain- 

which  fell  on  this  hill  thousands  of  yean  ago, 


i  mnmea.  were  heard  of  in  Cheshire!    You  can  see 

tfeoatrix,  the  veritable  dimple  of  the  rain-drop,  in 

t^iinu  clay  below!    So  this  stone  tells  us,  you  see, 

ibt  there  was  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  on  the  shores 

i  tLe  lagoon  or  sandy  estuary,  long  long  ago,  when 

lie  wind  was  blowing,  as  to-day,  at  north-west !  The 

,  kdifnl  mould  and  cast  show  to  us  the  very  depth  to 

'Viiidi  the  rain-drops  penetrated;  and  thus  records 

ttem,  for  the  enlightenment  of  these  later  ages,  as  with 

tt  in>&  pen  in  the  rock,  till  now  they  arc  disiclosed — 

Aid  them  who  may. 

But  here  is  something  more  wonderful,  at  least 
•ore  noticeable,  stilL  What  is  that  bluff  blunt  mark, 
ttif  of  five  thick  stumpy  fingera,  and  the  fleshy  ball 
d  a  hand?  You  perceive  it  there  on  the  flag,  and 
•pin  the  cast  of  it  in  the  clay,  whence  it  has  just 
^  raised;  and  there,  a  little  farther  on,  is  its  coun- 
^^dft— not  an  exact  fac-simile,  however,  for  the  two 
•em  as  if  casts  of  different  hands,  and  the  impressions 
tt  a  of  the  right  and  left  alternately.  You  can  almost 
^^  some  human  being  sprawling  up  this  hillside, 
M'Tre  time  hegui  to  be  counted  by  ages,  walking  on 
ns  hands,  as  we  see  boys  doing  now  for  their  amuse- 
ft&3t.  In  advance  of  each  lax^er.  and  deeper  im- 
f^^n,  there  is  seen  a  smaller  one,  less  deeply 
■■F'ressed,  of  the  same  shape  and  nature,  only  so 
•acli  leas,  that,  but  for  the  regular  way  in  which  it 
b^TB  beside  the  former,  you  would  think  them 
^facea  of  a  distinct  crecCture.  What  can  these  be, 
7^  ask?  Well,  if  these  slight  ridges  be  the  marks  of 
h^t^Ung  water,  and  those  little  spots  the  pits  which 
^^7  Rtin-dropa  have  made;  if  this  hillside,  unknown 
*9*  ago,  was  the  shore  of  a  sandy  lagoon,  what  do 
'*^^  marks  add  to. our  knowledge  of  the  aspect  of 


affairs  here  in  that  unknown  time?  Something — ^not 
a  very  great  deal  perhaps,  but  yet  something — and 
that  of  interest  too;  for  they  tell  iis  that  this  country 
had  inhabitants,  and,  in  so  far,  what  sort  of  creatures 
these  inhabitants  were ! 

This  world  of  ours  was  tenanted,  long  ago,  by  races 
of  Uving  creatures  which  are  now  extinct.  •  We  have 
here  an  evidence  that  this  hillside  once  formed  the 
shore  of  a  lake  or  estuary,  and  was  visited  by  organ- 
ised beings  now  altogether  unknown.  Strange  crea- 
tures livod  and  enjoyed  life  on  this  hillside,  perhaps 
fished  in  the  waters,  certainly  stalked  along  the 
muddy  shores,  and  passed  away  without  4eaving  any 
further  trace  of  their  existence  than  is  found  in  these 
stones  before  us;  yet  here  we  have  irrefragable  proof 
that  they  lived  and  moved  in  this  very  country !  Of 
^  little  moment  all  this  to  us  now;  certainly  of  very  little 
to  these  men,  who  stand  about  gaping  in  wonder  at 
the  marks,  which  instinctively  they  call  hands,  and 
half  suspect  were  made  by  some  of  the  antediluvians 
before  the  flood.  Yet  here  is  handed  down,  to  these 
late  generations,  a  record  of  a  life  and  mode  of  pra- 
gression  which,  as  regards  the  most  mighty  of  the 
earth,  are  entirely  wanting.  As  Dr.  Buckland  very 
beautifully  said  of  the  tracks  of  tortoises  on  the 
kindred  rocks- of  Scotland: — 

*  The  historian  or  the  antiquary  may  have  traversed 
the  fields  of  ancient  or  of  modem  battles,  and  may 
have  pursued  the  line  of  march  of  triumphant  con- 
querors, whose  armies  trampled  down  the  most  mighty 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  winds  and  storms  have 
utterly  obliterated  the  ephemeral  impressions  of  their 
course.  Not  a  track  remains  of  a  single  foot,  or  a 
single  hoof  of  all  the  countless  millions  of  men  and 
beasts  whose  progress  i|)read  desolation  over  the  earth. 
But  the  reptiles  ■  that  crawled  upon  the  half-finished 
surface  of  our  infant  planet  have  left  memorials  of 
their  passage  endiiring  and  indelible. 

"  No  history  has  recorded  their  creation  or  destruc- 
tion; their  very  bones  are  found  no  more  among  the 
fossil  relics  of  a  former  world.  Centuries  and  thou- 
sands of  years  may  have  rolled  away  between  the 
time  in  which  these  footsteps  were  impressed  by  tor- 
toises upon  the  sands  of  their  native  Scotland,  and 
the  hour  when  they  are  a^in  laid  bare,  and  exposed 
to  our  curious  and  admirms  eyes.  Yet  we  behold 
them  stamped  upon  the  rock,  distinct  as  the  track 
of  the  passmg  animal  upon  the  recent  snow,  as  if  to 
show  tnat  thousands  of  years  are  but  as  nothing 
amidst  eternity,  and  as  it  were  in  mockery  of  the 
fleeting,  perishable  course  of  the  mightiest  potentates 
among  mankind.  * 

In  only  one  other  place  in  the  worlfl,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  have  foot-prints  similar  to  these  been  dis- 
covered. In  Oermany,  when  the  marks  were  first 
found,  the  creature  which  had  made  them  was  named 
by  the  geologists  the  Cheirotfierium^  or  the  hand- 
beast,  and  supposed  tb  be  allied  to  the  Marsupialia, 
an  existing  race  of  '^hich  the  Kangaroo  is  the  typical 
form,  and  has  the  same  construction  of  its  members. 

*  The  large  impressions,  which  appear  to  be  those 
of  the  hind  feet,  are  usually  eight  inches  in  length 
and  ^ve  iA  bn^dth.  About  an  inch  and  a-half  before 
each  of  these  impressions,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore- 
foot, four  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  occurs. 
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The  fdot-marks  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each  pair 
in  the  same  line  at  an  interval  of  fourteen  inches  be- 
tween each  pair;  and  though  the  fore  and  hind  feet 
differ  so  considerably  in  size,  they  are  nearly  similar 
in  form,  and  the  impressions  show  the  great  toe  alter- 
nately on  the  right  and  left  side,  each  step  making 
^e  print  of  five  toes — ^the  first  or  great  toe  being  bent 
like  a  thumb.' 

But  we  cannot  delay,  to-day,  with  further  specu- 
lations as  to  this  creature,  however  curious  the  de- 
tails may  be.  Let  us  descend  into  the  lowest  part  of 
the  delph,  and  there  also  we  shall  find  something  worth 
seeing.  Look  here  first,  however,  at  the  work  nowgoing 
on.  This  is  a  sawyer,  in  the  language  of  the  quarry;  and 
cutting  those  long  narrow  trenches  or  gutters  is  saw- 
ing. Very  painful  and  laborious  work  it  seems  to  be, 
from  the  positions  in  which  he  must  place  himself 
in  order  to  hew,  with  that  sharp  heavy  pick,  those 
narrow  channels.  Now  he  begins  with  two  slight 
scratches  at  top,  and  anon  he  has  descended  two  or 
three  feet,  till  he  comes  upon  a  strongly  marked  bed, 
which  will  permit  the  stone  to  be  raised  with  greater 
ease,  and  in  a  squarer  and  firmer  block..  You  see 
him,  poor  unfortunate  1  with  one  leg  buried  in  the 
gutter  by  the  debris  he  has  made,  and  the  other 
stretched  sprawling  out  before  him,  hewing  as  if  for 
bare  life,  and  jarring  his  anns,  you  are  apt  to  fancy, 
with  every  stroke.  Notice  how  deliberately  he  strikes, 
and  with  what  regularity  and  success.  You  would  not 
think  it,  but  he  will  hew  you  out  a  length  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  by  one  in  depth,  day  l>y  day,  though  each 
blow  of  his  pick  only  brings  away  small  splinters  of 
the  rock.  Take  the  pick  in  your  hand,  and  try  its 
weight.  What  think  you  of  it?  You  see  how  sisraight, 
compact,  and  sharp  it  is,  and  how  weighty  withal. 
You  could  not,  at  his  price  per  score,  make  salt  to  your 
porridge;  while  he  earns  good  wages,  as  wages  go  in 
this  country — some  f oUr  or  five  shillings  a-day  if  he  be 
diligent.  Were  Tom  steady  he  might  do  very  well,  and 
save  money;  but  Tom  likes  a  day's  play  now  and  then, 
and  takes  it,  so  that  he  rarely,  one  week  with  another, 
earns  more  than  three  shillings  a-day. 

Try  a  stroke  with  the  pick;  it  is  heavy  and  rec^uires 
considerable  effort  to  wield  it,  and  your  arms  tingle 
after  youV  first  awkward  blow.  But  there  is  one 
thing  you  have  not  seen,  my  friend — that  is,  that  all 
the  men  are  grinning  ip  anticipatory  pleasure.  I  am 
free  of  the  delph  already;  but  you,  unlucky  wight ! 
have  not  been  made  free  of  this  corpqiution,  and 
you  must  pay  lor  it  now.  Here  comes  Big  Bill,  the 
butler,  for  your  *  footing.*  You  know,  everybody  who 
touches  tools  here  for  the  first  time  must  pay  for  it;  so 
you  can't  escape  the  time-honoured  observance.  Pay 
it  cheerfully,  therefore;  it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
you;  besides,  it  is  only  the  price  of  a  gallon  or  two  of 
beer,  and  will  not  brc»k  you.  So  we  shall  send  John 
Carrier  for  the  proper  allowance;  and  being  now  both 
freemen  we  may  do  as  we  like,  and  we  shall  be  sure  of 
respectful  and  civil  treatment  wherever  we  go. 

Let  us  descend  still  lower,  in  the  meantime,  to  the 
place  whence  comes  the  sound  of  ringing  iron  and 
crackinflr  atone.     It  is  full  thirtv  feet  beneath  us  YeL 


Even  on  this  ledge  the  atmosphere  is  sLsgaUily  ttill 
and  mild — ^there  does  not  seem  to  be  ths  ili^teit 
breath  of  air, — while  the  gale  is  blowing  lo  freshly 
overhead  that  you  can  hear  it  Whistling  and  howling 
amid  the  trees.  If  this  excavation  is  so  still  and  dote 
to-day,  what  must  its  state  be  in  those  fiery  dayi  of 
summer,  when  the  sun  pours  nearly  vertical  raji  right 
down  on  the  heads  of  thes^  half -naked  men !  One  can 
hardly  wonder  that  they  should  long  to  escape  to  the 
shady  woods,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  bfeese,  even  tiioagh 
they  carry  with  them,  as  an  additional  chann,  the 
odour  of  beer  and  tobaooo,  and  end  the  day's  pleasare 
by  becoming  *  very  full,'  as  themselves  say.    Aooa 
this  ledge  of  yellow  rock,  and  we  reach  the  leyel  of 
the  railway,  on  the  verge  of  the  wall,  which  cairia 
the  heavy  working  cranes  with  which  the  waggoni  mi 
carts  are  loaded.     You  see  these  cranes  in  every  wit 
of  position— ^ne^ubservient  to  another,  so  as  to  ecoto- 
mise  labouf  as  extensively  as  possible. 

Still  below  us  are  a  number  of  busy  men.  Yoin  i 
a  single  plank,  of  some  nine  inches  wide,  str^  | 
along  the  face  of  the  rock,  resting  on  iron  lenti ' 
firmly  inserted  into  the  solid  masa.  This  is  a  gait 
way  for  the  workmen,  narrow  and  unsteady,  affordui 
very  temporary  foo^g  indeed;  and  you  would  harilf 
like  to  trust  yourself  on  it  empty-handed;  but  look  it 
these  men  hewing  out  narrow  wedge  holes,  or  driving 
home  the  wedges  with  hammers  of  forty  or  fifty  poundi 
weight,  and  admire  how  steadily,  yet  carelessly,  thej 
stand  on  the  frail  staging.  It  does  not  cost  them  i 
thought  or  a  care;  and  the  ringing  sound  of  the  iroi 
tells  you  how  boldly  and  heartily  they  strike,  o«* 
strained  as  is  the  position  in  which  th^  stand,  &Bt 
you  h^ar  the  crack  of  the  stone,  as  blow  after  blo« 
rends  it  from  its  old  bed.  All  tidn  time  the  ct&m 
are  never  idle,  but  are  busy  clearing  the  piece  of  rod 
which  they  are  about  to  raise  from  the  remnantBa 
the  Uist  lift.  You  hear  the  cry,-'  'Ware  the  cham!'  if 
intervats,  and  observe  the  men,  on  the  stage  or  in  tN 
gutters,  moving  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  lingen^ 
till  the  Itot  moment  ere  they  leave,  -and  jumping 
to  their  work  again  before  the  place  is  well  clear 
chain  or  stone.  Cranes  give  way,  chains  slip 
break  sometimes;  but,  on  the  whole,  serious  acdd* 
are  rare  here,  though  the  danger  is  great  every  h 
and  familiarity  with  danger,  and  the  long  run  of  goo 
fortune,  have  made  these  fellows  careless  and  dario( 
The  incessant  creaking  of  the  chains,  the  clear  linpi 
strokes  of  the  heavy  hammers  on  the  iron  wedge 
and  the  dull  monotonous  strokes  of  the  pick,  msk« 
medley  of  sounds,  not  harmonious  indeed,  but  very  fi 
from  disagreeable. 

*  Weight  here,  ho !  *  you  suddenly  bear,  shouted  1 
one  whose  steadiness  and  power  yoa  hare  been  si 
miring,  as  he  wielded  the  huge  hammer  on  the  p^ 
carious  gang^-ay  along  the  face  of  tlie  rock.  *  H 
muckle?'  is  asked  by  one  of  the  gaflTers,  whose  pr 
nunciation  tells  his  country.  'All/  is  the  repl; 
and  immediately  you  see  the  men  aeramUing  frd 
^e  depths  beneath  and  down  from  the  heights  abo\i 
A  few  lonff  heaw  iron  bars  have  l>een  inserted  «| 
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,  the  vedge<hole8  in  the  face  of  the  rock«  and  upon 

■  these  Ui6  mea  throw  themaelvefl  as  best  they  may, 

•  rhile  two  stud  by  ready,  with  wedges  and  hammer, 

■  to  secure  eroy  inoh  of  yantage  that  may  be  gained. 
j  It  is  »  difficult  pieoe  of  work  this,  but  tho  men 
I  maiuge  it  carelaUy  and  well.    Some  of  them  mount 

on  the  levers,  others  throw  themselves  over  the  chasm, 
kugiag  to  the  bars  with  their  hands;  and  now,  again 
yea  hear  the  strange  sound,  *  Hee-ho !  hae^ho  1'  which 
a  Me  while  ago  puzsled  you.  To  this  the  men 
ooTe  in  imisos,  endeavouring  to  shake  the  lift  free 
irviQ  its  bed,  while  quick  sharp  blows  make  sure  of 
what  is  gained  at  each  shake  and  forth-putting  of 
udr  luiited  strength.     The  rending  of  the  rock  is 

•  onch  more  palpable  now;  you  hear  it  giving  way 
vith  each  effort  of  the  men.  It  takes,  however,  a 
Kmiderable  time  and  many  efforts  before  these  ex- 
penenced  men  pronounce  the  lift  thoroughly  loosened 
iii'Ifit  for  the  after  operations;  and  there  is,  by  this 
BDpie  process,  some  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty 
tm  of  (tone  freed  from  its  tenacious  bed,  and  ready 
to  be  cat  up  as  may  be  most  desirable. 

Bere  is  no  idleness  here,  and  the  men  are  on  the 

fst  of  returning  to  th^r  places  again,  when  'the 

fibve  sight  of  John  Canier  is  seen  in  the  lane,  and 

im  intimates  to  him  the  whereabouts  of  his  com- 

Bie^  which  brings  him  down  into  the  quarry  by  a 

ifaheck  road  at  the  farther  end.  Your  *  footing,  *  my 

fcead,  has  now  arrived,  and  it  gives  to  those  strong, 

^yy  fellows  the  chance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 

M  2Qd  a  pint  of  their  much-loved  beer,  which  they 

fine  to  be  more  desirable  still  than  rest. 

I  Oq  beams  of  a  dismantled  crane,  on  the  rock,  o^ 

itr«tched  at  length  on  the  sandy  debris,  the  group  of 

^^  &re  speedily  gathered  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 

ftrner;  and  all,  with  hardly  an  ^ception,  begin  to 

*i^e  sach  black  cuUks  as  you  will  not  see  so  many 

b?ethcr  every  day.     The  carrier  of  all  the  beer  con- 

pBisd  in  the  delph,  John  Jokes,  is  a  short,  stout, 

#i^-shouldered  fellow;  and  he  comes  along,  as  you 

tehear,  with  the  tread  of  a  giant,  and  as  you  would 

nicy,  also,  with  a  gianVs  load,  two  great  stone  bottles 

^he  biggest  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  in  his  hand. 

*ou  did  not  dream,  my  friend,  of  such  a  quantity; 

^  the  butler  shall  explain  it  to  you.     He  says,  *  It 

•a*  as  well  to  have  a  quaart  apiece  when  they  were  at 

|t;'  and  80  they  have  added  an  extra  pint  apiece, '  on 

•«  strap,*  to  your  more  modest  order!  John  Carrier's 

f^  is  now  over,  and  he  falls  back  into  his  own 

9^%  among  his  comrades. 

f  Big  Bill,  the  butler  ol  the  delph  par  exeeUence^ 
^es  charge  now,  and  proceeds  gravely  to  distribute 
F«  liqnor,  according  to  rigi4  and  unalterable  rule  and 
k*^(om.  A  half-pint  measure  is  filled,  and  handed 
^  of  all  to  you,  as  the  stranger.  You  must  drink 
*Jth  them,  my  friend,  otherwise  their  dignity  would 
■>  hart,  and  they  have  plenty  of  that  sort  of  thing 
ihout  them,  these  roughs;  next  come  the  turn  of  the 
Were,  and  so  on  it  travels  in  regular  rotation.  There 
1  BO  hurry,  no  bustlfi,  no  grumbling  nor  quarrelling; 
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is  very  well  known  while  they  are  in  the  quarry, 
though  the  majority  seem  to  attach  none  to  its  lapse 
when  out  of  it. 

While  the  beer  is  lieing  decanted  and  consumed, 
yon  might,  if  an  artist,  make  an  admirable  sketch;  for 
albeit  beer-drinking  is  one  of  the  most  prosaic  of  all 
pastimes  or  occupations,  it  is  not  every  day  that  you 
will  find  such  <an  assemblage  of  thews  and  sinews  in 
such  careless  disarray  of  dress  and  attitude.  There 
you  have  the  butler  himself  for  a  centre  figure — ^big, 
brawny,  and  bronzed  by  sun  and  weather— in  blue  * 
striped  linen  frock,  all  marked  and  mailed  with  the 
iron  and  the  sand,  with  sleeves  tucked  up  above  the 
elbows,  displaying  the  hand  and  arm  of  a  Hercules, 
and  open  at  the  breast  and  neck,  giving  a  view  of 
chest  and  throat  red  with  exposure,  which  does  not 
in  any  way  belie  the  promise  of  the  arm  and  hand. 
Here,  stretched  at  length  on  the  sand,  with  short 
black  pipe  in  his  mouth,  is  a  figure  thft,  would  make 
a  guardsman  envious,  though  his  dress  Is  only  shirt 
and  trousers,  neither  of  the  cleanest  nor  the  most 
sound;  but  he  is  so  tall,  so  graceful,  and  withal  so 
athletic,  even  despite  his  clownish  habits.  There, 
again,  is  an  older,  lesser  man,  whose  shoulders  are 
most  portentously  developed,  and  whose  bust  displays 
the  hard,  fiim  outline  of  habitual  and  severe  out-door 
labour;  he  is  a  sawyer,  a  cutter  of  gutters  in  the  rock, 
and  has  been  most  of  his  life  employed  in  hewing  out 
those  nine-inch  wide  trenches;  hence  the  development 
of  his  anns.  But  each  man  here  is  a  study,  and,  to- 
gether, the  group  is  physically  interesting.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  intel- 
lectual as  for  the  physical  qualifications  of  the  group. 
Education  is  rather  at  a  discount  among  these  people, 
it  must  be  confessed.  It  is  a  most  interesting  time; 
a'fierce  war  is  raging,  in  which  Englishmen  take  the 
deepest  interest;  but  the  only  references  to  it  you  hear 
are  the  most  wild  and  impossible  conjectures.  Yet  they 
are  not  wanting  in  a  desire  to  know,  either.  Just 
address  them  on  the  subject,  and  see  how  eagerly 
they  will  listen,  and  how  earnestly  they  will  wish 
you  to  tell  them  more.  You  would*  be  surprised  at 
many  things  they  do  know,  however.  Few,  if  any,  can 
read,  and  to  do  a  sum  in  any  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
arithmetic  far  passes  their  ability;  but  they  will  read 
you  off  lists  of  measurements  which  would  puszle  you, 
mathematician  as  you  are,  to  easily  understand,  and 
tell  you  the  cubical  feet  in  a  block  of  stone  almost 
before  you  knew  how  to  set  about  its  discovery. 

But  the  bottles  are  empty,  and  the  men  proceed  to 
their  labours  once  more.  With  the  vigoxir  of  giants 
they  swing  about  the  heavy  cranes,  with  blocks  of 
many  tons'  weight  depending  from  them;  shoulder 
their  picks  and  levers;  and  soon  the  delph  resounds 
with  the  old  familiar  sounds  of  strenuous,  hearty 
labour.  Let  us  proceed  along  the  level  of  the  rail- 
way, if  we  desire  to  form  some  idea  of  the  whole  of 
the  works  which  are  being  carried  on  in  the  bosom 
of  Stourton  Hill. 

Passing  down  the  cutting,  the  breeze  blows  freshly 
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long  enough  to  ezploro  the  eouth  quarry,  which  is 
idle  just  now,  so  we  hasten  on,  along  the  tramway, 
through  a  tunnel  of  considerable  length — which,  one 
day,  years  ago,  was  a -hall  of  feasting,  when  the  then 
proprietors  of  the  hill  first  connected  the  delph  with 
the  Mersey  by  this  railway,  from  which  we  emerge 
on  other  excavations,  but  deserted  and  vacant  now, 
and  have  free  vision  once  more,  looking  right  down 
ui)on  the  upper  part  of  the  Mersey,'  which,  with  the 
Powder  Magazines  in  the  distance,  lies  full  before  ns. 
At  this  point,  we  come  upon  another  branch  of  delph 
labour,  much  less  frequently  seen  than  stone-getting. 
You  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  blocks  of  stones 
lying  about  you,  and  wonder  why  they  have  been 
cast  down  so  carelessly  and  profusely  here.  What  are 
they  for? 

Look  here,  my  friend,  and  you  shall  see.  Observe 
you  this  hut,  ugly  and  ruinous  as  it  seems?  Well, 
here  is  a  manufactory'.'  It  is  quite  dose  to  the  rails; 
and  piled  in  open  squares  alon^ide  are  heaps  of  gray 
and  red  and  brown  pieces  of  stone,  about  a  foot  in 
length,  which,  at  first,  you  cannot  make  out  at  all; 
but  if  you  look  a  little  closer  and  lift  one  piece  in 
your  hand,  you  will  soon  discover  that  these  are  whet* 
stones  for  scythes  and  other  rude  cutting  instmmenta. 
This  almost  roofless  hut  is  the  place  where  these 
are  manufactured.  When^oa  enter,  you  find  this  is 
a  dilapidated  foi^ge,  with  a  smith's  hearth,  bellows, 
anvil,  and  a  few  tools;  on  the  same  hearth  there  is 
a  huge  cauldron,  while  on  the  opposite  side  are  two 
large  oblong  slabs  of  freestone  placed  at  a  considerable 
angle,  in  great  tubs  of  steaming  water,  at  which  two 
dirty  women  are  working  busily  with  an  oblong  piece 
of  stone  in  each  hand,  rubbing  them  quickly  and 
with  a  peculiar  uniform  sweep  upon  the  large  slab 
before  them,  dipping  hands  and  pieces  into  the  water 
at  every  descending  sweep.  On  the  other  side,  are 
two  men  equally  busy,  with  curious  picks  of  fantastic 
shapes,  and  hanmiers  and  wedges  so  small,  that  they 
look  like  children's  toys  after  those  wf  saw  in  the 
delph  yonder.  The  picks  are  quite  curiosities  in  their 
way,  the  points  bent  sharply  inward  and  tipped  with 
the  finest  steel;  and  did  you  not  see  them  in  use,  you 
could  never  imagine  for  what  purpose  they  were  in- 
tended; but  with  them,  used  most  deftly  and  rapidly, 
you  see  the  solid  mastfos  divided,  and  subdivided,  with 
a  facility  which  is  quite  marvellous.  The  noise  made 
in  rubbing  the  sets,  or  roughly  shaped  pieces  of  stone, 
with  the  swash  of  the  water  which  follows  each  de- 
scending  sweep,  drowns  all  the  rest.  The  hut  is  rude 
and  rather  repulsive  at  first  sight;  but  the  material, 
when  manufactured,  is  by  no  means  so,  and  those 
piles  out  of  doors  may  be  safely  and  cleanly  handled. 

You  would  hardly  think  it,  yet  it  is  true,  that  a 
great  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  snuill  articles;  and' 
hundreds  of  grosses — for  they  disdain  to  count  by  any 
less^or  numbers  on  Stourton  Hill — are  manufactured 
and  sent  all  over  the  country — all  over  the  world,  in 
fact;  for  the  whetstones  made  here  are  celebrated. 
It  is  quite  surprising,  too,  how  well  they  pay  all  the 
people  concerned — ^the  price  for  each  seems  so  ridica- 


lously  small,  and  what  good  wages  hotb  man  ud  , 
women  can  earn.  A  cubic  foot  of  stone,  which  coiU 
fourpence  or  fivepence,  is  cat  up  into  some  nxteeii 
whetstones,  each  of  which  is  surely  well  worth  six- 
pence. A  good  example  this  of  how  greatly  l&boor 
enhances  the  value  of  material,  when  even  the  finished 
product  is  so  rude. 

Two  miles  lower  down  is  the  port  of  the  ddpb,  oa 
Bromborough  Pool  Hero  are  shipped  all  the  stone, 
which  is  carried  by  water  to  Liverpool  or  elsewhere, 
in  the  river  vessels;  while,  close  at  hand,  there  u 
connection  with  a  line  of  railway,  giving  acoeea  to  all 
quarters  of  England. 

But  the  day  grows  colder  as  we  reach  the  wharf, 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  homewards,  however  mnch 
we  may  be  interested  in  the  great  works  and  wbt 
belongs  to  them,  or  in  the  grand  panorama  before  us, 
of ,  which  you  seem  never  to  tire.    It  is  becoming  too 
raw  and  cold  on  this  hillside  to  stay  longer.  Besido, 
n^  landlady  is  a  real  imperious  Cheshire  woman,  and 
if  her  cakes  and  cates  be  spoiled,  woe  betide  ns!  So 
let  us  hasten  upward,  homeward  once  more.    Bda: 
least  your  aft^oon  travel  has  not  been  altogetkff 
without  interest;  you  have  learned  something,  ad  , 
know  now  what  a  delph  is,  and  how  they  work  ou  ' 
on  Stourton  HilL                                            W.  Vt. 
f 

A  MOHAMMEDAN'S  SOK6. 

I  OARS  not  for  th«  dsep  red  wines 

In  purple  beads  (hat  roll; 
I  care  not  for  the  ^usdous  lip 

Of  go&den-crusted  bowl. 

For  these  the  Prophet  has  forbid. 

That  all  men's  Uvea  be  pnre; 
And  sea-green  stones  shall  deck  the  brow 

Of  those  who,  strong,  endure. 

But  I  would  cUmb  the  white,  white  hilb 

Of  heaven's  resplendent  plain, 
To  toj  tn  dreamj  dalliance  with 

The  maiden's  golden  train; 

To  wreathe  the  long  and  fragrant  hair; 

To  kiss  the  rosy  mouth, 
Whil»her  breath  would  linger  o'er  mj  check. 

Like  the  warm  wind  of  the  south. 

Oh  white,  white  are  the  hills  of  heAven; 

And  dear  the  damsels'  eyes: 
And  pure  the  snowy  bosoms  that 

In  laoghter  fall  and  riset 

Oh  fragimnt  are  the  cassia  grovee; 

And  welcome  all  the  shade 
That  deepens  under  cedar  boughs 

To  bless  the  blusblog  maid  I 

I  weary  all  the  afternoon, 

I  weary  all  the  day; 
The  sun  falls  straight,  my  mouth  is  pardi'd; 

I  long  to  be  away 

"Where  blood-red  rose-leaves  lie  in  beds. 

And  lilies,  wan  and  pale. 
Stand  sprinkled  with  the  perfumed  dew 

That  sleeps  in  shaded  rale; 

Where  murmur  of  the  faOtag  stream 

Comes  softly  through  the  trees, 
And  tinkling  of  the  maidens'  lutes 

Enwraps  the  gentle  breeie. 

0  come,  thou  sweetly-dying  day! 

When  silver  wings  shall  rise 
To  bear  me  to  thy  ripe  repasts 

And  groves,  O  Paradiael  W.  Blacs. 
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ANE>T  T^E  DECIPHEKING  OP  AN  ANCIENT 
INSCRIPTION.* 

I     Lvsntimojfs  may  be  termed  the  bones  of  history; 

I  and  the  whole  body  of  monumental  literature  belong- 

|,  mgtoa  coantry  may  aptly  be  designated  its  historical 

|,  skeleton.  Those  records  have  to  do  uniformly  with 
great  facts,  and  these  they  narrate  in  the  simplest 
tods  and  most  direct  manner.  Tradition,  ballad 
literature,  written  chronicles,  form  themselves  fre- 
qaently  upon  and  around  these,  and  give  to  history 
its  fulness  and  hue;  but  -without  the  more  simple  frame- 
rori:,  these  in  many  cases  could  not  have  existence, 
or,  at  most,  could  convey  no  meaning.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  last  importance  that  we  should  be  abl^  to  de- 
cipher these  inscriptions  with  reliable  accuracy.    Our 

{  Jiijjreci^ltion  of  this  truth  induces  us  to  offer  our  con- 
tnktion  towards  the  deciphering  of  an  ancient  in- 

I  KriptioD,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  learned,  and, 
rt  tnist  we  may  be  excused  for  saying,  profitless 
w'e^^re.    The  work  whose  title  we  prefix  to  this 

j  iiticle  is  wholly  devoted  to  assigning  a  meaning  to 

j.  a  smple  lines;  and  its  author  brings  to  bear  on  the 

t6;ect  an  amount  of  diligence  and  research  and  learn- 

^^ch.  we  frankly  confess  reflects  credit  on  his  age 

a^aanfcry.  Not  the  less,  we  believe,  he  has  not  only 

^failed  to  exhibit  the  true  meaning  of  the  monu- 

^^stil  record,  but  has  actually,  by  v^ue  of  his  very 

Wimig,  gone  far  out  of  his  way  to  give  a  construction 

<«ite  untrustworthy,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  *  ab  ovo 

fique  ad  malum, '  erroneous, 

^t  is  proper  that  we  should  subpiit  to  your  readers 

u£  inscription,  in  a  form  as  nearly  as  possible  a 

fcc-aiffiile  of  the  original  record:— 

!  *  HEYDIDDLEDIDDLEI  / 

THECATAKDTHEFIDDLE: 
THBOOUIUMPEDOVERTHIMOON;  • 

THELITTLEDOGLAUOHi^  D 

TOSEESUCHFINESPOBT; 
ANDTHKPIfiHRANAWAYWITHESPOOy.' 

^e  tree  rendering,  then,  of  these  six  simple  (we 
^ture  to  call  them  simple)  lines  is  the  end  aimed 
*t  in  Mr.  Brown^s  learned  work.  We  have  already 
Bid  we  think  he  has  signally  failed  in  his  attempt; 
ytt  it  is  due  to  such  a  man  that  we  should  show 
ouse  for  the  judgment  we  have  arrived  at,  and. 
Mowing  the  example  of  the  learned  Professor  of 
v^ttk  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  when  recently 
'encwiog  some  new  translation  of  Homer,  not  only 
^•int  out  the  errors  into  which  our  author  has  fallen, 
,fet  nurselves  propound  a  theory  and  a  translation, 
T^ich  we,  in  turn,  willingly  submit  to  critical  ana- 
iisis. 

^  order  to  enable  the  learned  reader  to  estimate 
u«  value  of  our  kkbours,  it  is  neeessaty  we  should 
p  e  a  brief  hlBtorical  isketch  of  the  inscription,  and 
ttcidentaUy  indicate  the  steps  wliich  have  led  us  to 
««  coDclusiims  regarding  it  at  which  we  have  ar- 
lired. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and 

Iiucriptio  Antiqiia  ia  Agro  Bmitiomm  Nuper  Reperta.' 
^^  et  Interpntotiii  est  Joh:  Brownlus.    Oxon:  1^2.' 


Robinson,  while  travelling  in  Qermany,  chanced  to 
meet  with  the  celebrated  Baron  Munchausen,  who 
presented  them  with  the  inscription,  averring  that 
it  was  copied  from  an  ancient  Calabrian  monument. 
The  task  of  deciphering  the  transcript  was  devolved 
on  Brown;  and  he  forthwith  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  Mommsen  and  Buschke,  in  order  to  attain 
as  much  knowledge  as  can  be  attained  in  regard  to 
the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  dialects.  The  result^  of 
these  researches  is  that  he  presents  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing rendering: —  * 

*  Ileyus  give  willingly,  willingly;    . ' 
^od*(ifl}  propltiouB,  God  (is)  favourable; 

God  partaker  of  effgs  at  the  croas-rood,  God  of  the  world; 

God  chose  kindly  for  atonement  a  kid;  (and) 

Once,  to  be  carried  within  the  precincts, 

God,  twice  sprinkled,  blesses  the  truth  of  Divine  libation.' 

Your  space  forbids  that  we  should  give  oven  a 
summaiy  of  the  steps  which  led  Mr.  Brown  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived;  we  have  said  we 
challenge  these,  and  we  think  it  due  to  him,  and  to 
the  classical  world,  to  give  our  reasons  for  the  judg- 
ments we  have  formed.  We  venture,  then,  to  think 
that  our  author  has  fallen  into  two  utterly  funda- 
mental errors  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry;  the  latter, 
and  probably  the  more  serious,  resulting  from  the 
former. 

It  was  obviously  of  the  last  importance  that  there 
should  be  no  ambiguity  at  all  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
monument  whence  the  famous  transcript  was  made, 
and,  by  consequence,  of  the  tongue  in  which  the  in- 
scription was  expressed.  But  we  venture  to  think 
that  Mr.  Brown  has  not  taken  the  steps  to  verify 
this  which  were  easily  within  his  power,  and  which 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  take.  There  are,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  scholars  yet  in  Italy,  and  in  very  Cala- 
bria, w]io  would  gladly  have  lent  their  aid;  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  from  the  work,  Mr.  Brown  has 
not  put  himself  in  conunimication  with  any  of  these, 
but  relies  with  tindoubting  simplicity  on  the  aver- 
ments of  the  Baron. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  mattjsr  of  supreme  necessity 
that  we  should  know  what  amount  of  credit  ia  due 
to  the  Baron;  and  it  is  here,  we  think,  Mr.  Brown 
makes  his  first  great  error.  .  In  a  cose  of  this  kind, 
where  historical  truth  is  concerned,  all  false  delicacy 
must  give  way;  and,  in  consideration  of  this,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  sajring  that  we  have  heard  doubts 
insinuated  as  to  the  Baron's  absolute  veracity.  We 
have  heard  it  suggested,  even*  that  although  probably 
incapable  of  falsifying  from  any  low  or  selfish  motive, 
he  was  addicted  to  the  vulgar  habit  of  practical 
joking;  and  that  the  primary  inference  from  the 
Baron's  statement  is  that  the  inscription  m  not  Cala- 
brian, 

We  have  said  we  would  shortly  indicate  the  steps 
which  led  us  to  the  true  rendering  of  this  inscription. 
In  this  suggestion,  then,  as  to  the  Baron's  credibility, 
lies  the  germ  or  first  principle  of  all  our  succeeding 
labours.  It  was,  indeed,  the  start-point  of  that  course 
of  inquiry  whose  results  enable  us,  with,  we  trust, 
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pardonable  confictence,  to  say^ '  Exegi  monameatniik* 
*  I  hare  worked  out'  (figi  ex)  *  the  momuDeDt'  And 
in  so  doing,  may  we  humbly  hope  we  have  erected  a 
not  indecorus  little  cenotaph  for  onrselvea. 

'Lires  of  great  men  all  remind  ixt 
We  can  make  our  livee  nblime; 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  «i« 
Footprints  In  the  sands  of  time. 

Assuming,  then,  the  Baron's  character  to  be  such  as 
we  have  indicated,  we  ask  the  candid  reader  what 
language  would  most  naturally  suggest  itself  to  him 
as  being  that  in  which  the  inscription  .was  couched? 
Would  it  not  be  the  very  vernacular  of  the  parti||  at 
whose  expense  the  Baron  was  disporting  himaell  vfe 
do  not  blame  Mr.  Brown  for  not  perceiving  this;  a 
scholar  himself,  and  a  severe  one,  he  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  '  fides*  of  his  informant — thus  easily  and  natu- 
rally were  we,  however,  conveyed  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  inscription  was  EngUsK 

Every  one  who  has  occupied  himself  in  the  task 
of  decipheiing  ancient  MSS.  and  inscriptions,  knows 
that  when  the  language  of  the  record  has  been  ascer- 
tained, the  back  of  the  difficulty  is  broken.  We  come 
now,  then,  to  Mr.  Brown's  second  error.  Not  per- 
ceiving the  language  of  the  inscription,  and  no  one 
language  thought  of  by  him  giving  even  a  plausible 
•sense,  he  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
mingling at  least  three  tongues,  viz.  Latin,  Greek, 
and  an  unknown  element — as  he  supposes,  Oscan  or 
Umbrian.  This  is  unphilosophical  in  the  extreme. 
We  know  he  has  Buschke's  authority  for  it  in  his 
rendering  of  the  inscription  from  the  EIngubine  mo- 
nument; but  not  the  less  are  we  convinced  that  the 
principle  is  unsound.  This  principle  will  extract  a 
sense  from  any  markings,  however  nonsignificant  It 
is  well  known  to  geologists  and  philologists  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  sort  of  granite,  found  in  Arabia,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Banfibhire,  known  as  'graphic  granite.' 
In  this  rock  the  silica  is  arranged  in  thin  semi-luoent 
lines,  and  appears  against  the  red  felspar  as  if  it  were 
tracings  made  by  hand.'  An  enthusiastic  traveller 
brought  well-marked  specimens  home  from  Arabia, 
and  submitted  them  to  the  most  famous  decipherers; 
and  they,  by  dint  of  this  licence  so  freely  used  by 
Mr.  Brown,  by  borrowing  letters  and  words  from 
every  language  with  cuneiform  characters,  did  manage 
to  extort  a  sort  of  meaning  from  the  flinty  bosom  of 
the  rock.  But  further  inquiry  dissipated  their  con- 
jectural renderings  into  empty  air;  all  that  is  left 
of  their  labours  being  simply  thd  significant  epithM 
applied  to  the  stone. 

Whei^  we  name  these  two  errors,  we  exhaust  all 
with  which  we  have  to  charge  our  author,  but  we 
submit  they  aro  fatal  With  several  of  his  canons 
of  criticism  we  cordially  concur;  and,  indeed,  candour 
compels  ns  to  acknowledge  that  we  ara  indebted  to 
him  for  some  very  valuable  suggestions.  In  particular, 
we  would  intimate  our  obligations  to  him  for  sug- 
gesting the  importance  of  accurately  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  first  word  of  the  inscription.  This,  in 
most  cases,  is  a  proper  name;  and  when  this  is  known, 


it  is  almost  a  key  to  all  that  follows.  He,  it  nill  be 
observed,'  assumes  it  to  be  equal  to  Heius — a  character 
refexjred  to  by  Cicero;  and,  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
language  of  the  inscription,  probably  no  more  plausible 
guess  could  have  been  made.  But  assuming  the  lan- 
guage to  be  English,  the  process  of  ioterpretation  is 
easy.  Thero  is  but  one  English  surname  like  Hey, 
namely  that  of  the  noble  family  of  Errol.  In  ScoUaDd 
this  is  familiarly  pronounced  not  Hay  but  Hey.  TLe 
inscription  is  then  probably  Lowland  Scotch,  and  ap- 
plies to  some  event  which  occurred  not  far  from  Lim- 
carty,  in  Perthshire — the  hereditary  home  of  tbe 
Hays,  l^ow,  at  first  sight  we  surmise  the  date  to  be 
somewhere  about  the  fourteenth  century.  This  ve 
conclude  from  the  following  data: — (Ist),  SumameB 
were  not  in  us^  in.  Scotland  long  before  this.  (2d), 
Monumental  inscriptions  recording  historical  facts  do 
not  occur  of  a  much  later  date.  (3d),  The  employ- 
ment of  the  pronoun  *  The'  as  a  designation  of  tu 
head  of  a  clan  or  house,  indicates  a  time  when  tie 
Highland  chiefs  were  known  by  semi-Saxon  deap-  j 
tions.  The  language,  then,  is  fairly  inferred  to  be(M  | 
Lowland  Scotch;  and  the  monument,  standing  oatb 
border  land  between  Lowlands  and  Highl^ds,  itmogt 
probably  records  some  foray  of  a  Highland  claD  apm 
their  Low-country  neighbours. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  our  own  rendering  of  the 
inscription,  we  think  it  necessary  to  premise  that,  id 
all  documents  of  such  an  age,  the  spelling  is  qait£ 
arbitiury  and  unfixed,  varying  frequently  in  the  same 
record,  so  we  are  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  Bound, 
and  not  at  all  by  the  appearance  of  the  words. 

We  have  thus  the  first  l^e, 

'Uqrdiddledlddlel 
which  at  once  resolves  itself  into> 

'Hay  did  ill,  did  mi* 

Now,  two  things  are  to  be  noted  here.    First,  then 
is  the  ancient  mode  of  repeating  certain  words  aad 
phrases  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  the  t/em- 
Every  scholar  will  at  once  reeall  many  examples- 
*  In  me,  me  convertite  famuu.' 

Next,  we  have  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word  d*^ 

which,  in  vernacular*  Scotch,  to  this  day  is  equal  to 

'  fared.*  Thus,  one  farmer  will  ftay  to  another, '  I  d\i 

no  that  %U  at  last  market' — ^t.  e.  prospered  or  fared. 

Indeed,  we  use  the  verb  in  the  same  sense  in  the 

familiar  phrase  '  How  do  you  dot*   The  sense  of  the 

line  is 

'HayfiindTetyill.' 

Now,  the  next  line  assigns  i^  reason  for  this.   It  is  as 

follows: — 

'Tbeostaodthsftdais.* 

Which  line  very  obviously  resolvee  itself  into 

'TheQatondthefldili; 

ie.  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  thieved  (plandered 
Hay's  lands)  ill — severely;  or,  to  express  it  in  the 
noble  language  of  Ancient  Home — 

'  Aiprom  H»lcum  Oattaoua  late  gnriterqiiie  popolatv  at' 
Now,  here  a  new  light  dawns  on  us,  alK»diog  aq 
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jlhutntioa  of  the  well-known  pliilological  canon, 
that  when  one  is  on  the  right  track,  conoborations 
ttrcun  in  from  all  qnartera.  Observe,  first,  the  name 
of  the  dan— Chattan;  the  locality — ^Perthahire;  the 
oci^apation— reiving;  and  say  if  we  are  not  almost 
I  imsi^tibly  forced  to  conclude  that  in  some  way  this 
remarkable  foray  led  to  that  famous  contest  between 
tki3  clan  and  the  Clan  Quhele,  which  was  fought  on 
the  Xorth  Inch  of  Perth. 

'TheooTiampedoverthemooD.* , 

The  cove  itunped  over  the  (lands  of,  or  laird  of) 
Hood. 

As*  to  the  locality  here  indicated,  there  is,  fortu- 
nately, no  difficulty.  To  this  day,  we  have  in  the 
ostiict  the  estate  known  as  Bal-na-moon,  which  term 
treo  the  merest  tyro  in  philology  is  aware  signifies 
De  town  or  fort  of  Moon — ^the  Gaelic  *  bal'  being 
H^Qtical  with  the  Irish  '  bally,'  and  probably  allied  to 
^  French  *bailli,*  and  through  that  with  our  own 
i  'Ifiilia'  The  fort  was  evidently  not  yet  built;  but 
sb  probable,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  it  arose  in 
ffisaeqoence  of  the  raid. 

TIk  use  of  the  definite  article  before  names  of 
)i«tt  is  too  common  in  Scotland  to  require  explana- 
tR:  lad  the  habit  of  naming  a  proprietor  by  his  lands 
*  Eimsally  recognised. 

^e  confess,  however,  that  the  verb  Mumped'  here 
l^nts  a  little  difficulty.  Several  solutions  have 
i>3ested  themselves  to  our  mind,  which  we  will 
^y  intimate.  Can  the  word  be  'jumped,'  and 
%lythat  'the  cove'  jumped  on  the  prostrate  body 
tf  tj«  Laird  of  Moon,  as  Celts  will  do?  Or  does  it 
^in  that  he  passed  over  his  lands  leaping  in  a  joyous 
pujier,  on  account  of  the  savage  joys  which  awaited 
V^  in  the  country  of  the  Hays?  Or,  finally,  is  it 
•('.'atraction  for  'triumphed,'  and  is  the  line  to  be 
^  *The  cove  triumphed  over  the  (Laird  of)  Moonf 
Tae  well-known  passage  in  Livy  (lib.  21,  cap.  42), 
l^ribin^the  fierce  hilarity  of  the  Celts  in  Hannibal's 
*^y,  when,  in  crossing  the  Alps,  that  chief  indulged 
^  in  a  HtUe  mutual  slaughter,  led  us  at  first  to 
p^tT  one  of  the  two  first  conjectures — '  Ut  cuj  usque 
Ms  exciderat  alaoer,  inter  gratulantes  gaudio  exultans, 
:cii»  mi  moris  tripudiuft  aima  raptim  capiebant.'  But 
hrtber  reflection  induces  us  to  adopt  the  last  render- 
^.  for,  first,  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  '  lumped' 
pthe  same  with  that  of  the  Roman  shout  of  triumph, 
'lo';  next,  the  absence  of  the  letter  '  h '  supports  this 
fcS'.tusion,  for  we  uniformly  find  the  word  'triumph' 
^'t  without  the  '  h'  when  applied  to  the  card  which 
the  last  to  be  distributed  in  dividing.  This  is  called 
e  'trump'  card;  and,  lastly,  we  tlunk  the  context 
Kfidy  demands  this  translation. 

^"ote  hero  the  early  use  of  the  word  *  cove,*  equal" 
to  knowmg  fellow — dodger— thief.  • 

'  TheUttledoglanghed.* 

^  we  meet  a  difliculty  of  conmion  occurrence. 
uie  name  of  a  property  of  no  great  importance  meets 
^  spelt  in  quite  an  arbitrary  manner.  In  consequence, 
J^  not  easy  to  verify  the  locality.     We  are  not. 


however,  without  the  means  for  forming  a  more  than 
plausible  conjecture  regarding  it.  The  first  three 
letters  have  the  form  of  our  definite  article.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  old  Scotch  'knows  that  in  many 
districts  the  '  th'  of  the  article  was  sounded  hard  like 
t;  and  more  particularly  this  held  along  the  Highland 
border.  There,  indeed,  the  pronoun  is  pronounced 
broadly  'ta.'  But  in  the  Lowlands  of  Perthshire, 
where  the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  element  were 
largely  mingled,  the  pronunciation  was  'Tay.'  Here,^ 
then,  is  the  key  to  the  riddle — Taylit,  Taylet,  or 
Tayilt,  is  the  name  of  some  small  property  on  the 
banks  of  that  noble  stream,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
Roman  legionaries  shouted  '  £cce  Tiber,'  whose  in- 
significance saved  it  from  rapine.  The  proprietor, 
moved  with  envy  at  the  greater  dignity  of  his  neigh* 
hours  of  Luncarty  and  Bal-na-Moon,  laughed  at  their 
misfortunes.  We  will  perceive  in  the  sequel  that  he 
sufiered  a  severe  penalty  for  his  unneighbourly  jeering. 
The  line  then  is —  , 

'  TayUI  (Ul  dog)  Ungbed.' 

The  inscriber,  with  nide,  cynical  humour,  stigmatises 
Taylit  or  Tayilt  as  an  '  ill  dog' — a  mode  of  objurga- 
tion not  improbably  brought  over  by  some  chivalrous 
Hay  from  the  land  of  the  Saracen,  where  the  good 
soldiers  of  Christendom  were  often  saluted  with  this 
obnoxious  einthet. 
The  next  two  lines  must  be  read  together — 

'  Toseesnchflneiport 
Thedishranawajrwlththespoon.' 

The  general  meaning  of  these  is  too  plain  to  elude  even 
the  least  initiated.  The  words  divide  themselves  thus — 

'  To  Seestt  ch  fine  a  port. 
The  Dish  ran  away  with  The's  (Tay's)  Poon. 

The  The  or  Tay  here  is  evidently  Tayilt;  such  con- 
tractions being  quite  common  in  Scotland;  and  already 
poetical  justice  has  overtaken  Imn.  From  the  soft 
liquid  sound  of  the  name,  it  is  clear  that  '  Poon'  or 
Poena  was  a  lady — ^the  daughter,  let  us  hope,  and  not 
the  wife,  of  Tayilt. 

'  The  Dish'  is  obviously  not  the  chief  of  the  Clan 
Chattan,  but  some  prime  favourite  on  whom  he  used 
to  confer  a  more  than  fair  share  of  the  plunder.  His 
comrades,  naturally  dissatisfied,  had  applied  to  him 
this  epithet,  which,  in  Gaelic,  signifies  '  receiver,'  or, 
as  we  might  say,  'resetter.'  There  appears  little  doubt 
but  that  tho  Chattan  designed  the  Dish  for  a  son-in- 
law.  This  inference  we  draw  from  the  chief's  over- 
generosity  to  him,  and  from  the  obvious  conviction  of 
the  Dish  himself,  that  in  eloping  with  Poena  he  had 
transgressed  beyond  hop^  of  reconciliation.  He  does 
not,  it  will  be  observed,  convey  his  captive  bride  to 
the  fastnesses  of  his  own  wild  mountains,  where,  'vrith 
the  support  of  his  clan,  he  might  have  held  her  against 
the  world  in  arms,  but  to  'Seesu,'  the  nearest  'line 
port'  It  is  clear  that  he  fled  here  with  a  view  to 
emigration.  He  duret  not  again  meet  his  chief,  after 
having  so  cruelly  dashed  his  dearest  hopes. 

Now,  we  have  said  that  it  is  probable  that  out  of 
this  raid  arose  the  savage  butchery  on  the  North  Inch. 
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Our  sapposition  is  that  the  old  chief,  maddened  by 
cliaappointmeDt,  became  reckless,  and  entered  upon 
that  course  of  proceedings  which  drew  on  him  the 
royal  vengeance.  This  conjecture  we  submit  with, 
we  trust,  pardonable  confidence.  To  the  would-be 
captious  critic  we  would  address  the  admonition  of 
the  poetical  sage  of  Venusia — 

'  Si  TuelluK  habei,  imperil, 
8i  non  his  utere  wecam.' 

Secsu  we  at  once  identify  as  the  modem  Paisley, 
the  *tu'  of  the  natives  being  modified  into  the  more 
vocal  *  u'  or  *  you.*  At  first  we  were  inclined  to  read 
this  fifth  line, 

'  Soeaa  which  is  a  fine  spot, 

eliding  the  *r'  from  the  last  woni;  but,  philological 
reasons  apart,  a  few  moments*  reflection  induced  us 
to  reject  this  for  the  finer  rendering, 

'  To  Secsu  (or  Seestu)  which  la  a  fine  port.' 

The  *  ch'  in  tl^  original  is  obviously  a  contraction  for 
which,  and  the  's,*  there  is  little  doubt,  has  been 
transposed  from  its  natural  position  and  appended  to 
th|9  end  of  '  fine,'  instead  of  being  made  to  precede  it. 
This  may  be  a  mere  clerical  error  of  the  copyist,  or 
it  may  indicate  a  peculiarity  in  the  patois  of  the  in- 
scriber.  Be  this  as  it  may,  siich  conjectural  trans- 
positions and  fillings -in  are  quite  peimitted  to  de- 
cipherers of  ancient  records,  i  Without  them,  indeed, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  controversy  or  difference 
of  opinion;  and  in  this  light  they  are  not  only  legiti- 
mate, but  praiseworthy. 

The  fact  that  the  rendering  of  this  penultinmte 
line  adopted  by  us  is  the  right  one,  is  certified  by 
the  justifiable  pride  with  which  every  son  of  the 
ancient  city  regards  its  noble  harbour,  with  'the 
shipping'  which  fill  its  docks.  And  long  may  noble 
argosies  continue  to  glide,  swan -like,  roufld  its  clas- 
sical *  Water-neb,*  bearing  love-struck  swains  and 
maidens  to  brighter  climes;  and,  in  return,  bringing 
back  the  products  of  distant  lands  to  the  city  which 
sits  by  the  banks  of  the  limpid  Cart! 

It  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  know  whether 
any  farther  traditional  records  as  to  this  raid  yet 
^xist  in  Perthshire;  and,  more  particularly,  whether 
Poona  ever  came  back,  or  wrote  home  —what  family 
she  had — and  to  what  colony  she  emigrated  along 
with  '  The  Dish.'  These  questions  we  leave  to  loUTf 
antiquaries.  We  conclude  by  presenting  this  valu- 
able historical  relic  in  extenso: — 

•  Hay  did  (fared)  iU-very  ill; 
The  Cbattan  thicrad  terrihiy; 
The  core  triumphed  (also)  over  Bal-na-moon; 
Taylit  (ill  dog}  Uvghed 
To  Seesu  (Seestu),  which  ia  a  fine  port: 
The  Dlah  ran  away  with  Tay*!  Foooa,' 

Orlando. 

P.  S, — A  learned  friend  suggests  that  Paisley,  and 
not  Perthshire,  may  have  been  the  locus  of  the  monu- 
ment; and  that  the  Baron  may  not  improbably  have 
received  the  inscription,  with  hints  as  to  its  employ- 
ment, from  a  son  of  the  maritime  city.    The  peculiar 


inteUectual  recreation  of  the  dwellers  in  the  andent 
port  gives  an  air  of  credibility  to  the  oonjeeturc  Id 
this  case,  however — as  in  that  of  Perthahiie— we  leave 
the  matter  to  local  antiquaries,  who  are  in  evtrywiy 
the  proper  parties  to  pursue  researches.  0. 


« DISTRESS.' 

Who  will  absolve  mc  ?    I  am  tick 

And  weary— lick  at  heart. 
Who  will  absolve  me  f   Time  is  short, 

And  I  must  soon  depart;.  - 
And  weak,  unaided,  and  alone. 
Must  tread,  to  me,  the  great  unknown. 

I  tnni  me  to  the  wall  to  die. 

Must  sinners  perish  so  ? 
Is  there  no  glekm  of  sunlight  hope 

To  pierce  my  world  of  woeT 
Oh  for  one  short  sweet  whisper  given 
To  t«U  of  pardon  and  of  heaven  I 

0  heart  that  knew  not  chaHty 

For  aught  below,  above  1 
That  never  shrined  a  pitying  thought. 

That  never  leap'd  with  love! 
TThere  are  thy  comforters?  Are  they, 
In  this  dread  hour,  to  pass  away 

No  widows'  tears  flow  down  for  me; 

No  children  call  ma  kind;  - 
No  deeds  of  charity  I  leave 

As  legacies  behind; 
Only  my  soul  I  have  to  give — 
To  whom  r    O  God  that  I  could  llvet ' 

That  I  could  walk  abroad  once  more, 

To  lavish  all  my  gold 
Upon  the  countless  miseries 

That  piiying  eyes  behold! 
That  I  could  wash  the  beggars*  feet. 
And  clothe  the  homeless  in  tho  street! 

Yes!  I  would  do  it.   Ah  I  how  late 

Come  tears  fuad  penitence! 
The  hand  that  grasp'd  so  ei^rly 

Not  gold  alone  but  pence— 
The  hand  that  never  did  good  deed, 
la  fettei'd  in  Its  hour  of  need. 

Yes!  I  would  do  it.    Is  this  lovo. 

Or  is  it  sordid  fear? 
Turn  from  me,  O  compassionate  Face! 

I  cannot  bear  thee  here. 
O  Arms  outstretch'd!  I  cannot  cone— 
Ye  Duy  not  offer  me  a  home. 

He  has  been  blessing  all  my  days. 

And  /  have  bless'd  not  one; 
He  has  been  giving  golden  gifts, 

A^d  /  have  given  none: 
The  death-damps  gather  on  my  brow, 
J  cannot,  dare  not  seek  Htm  now! 

Where  is  the  god  I  served  so  well? 

The  god  I  fear  to-day? 
Ah!  /am  hel  my  god— myce?/. 

From  whom  I  turn  away; 
From  whpm  I  turn,  with  shortening  breatb, 
To  Csce  the  woes  of  living  Death  I  W.  C.  D. 


V  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  tbe  Anthois.  Cos- 
tribuUons  addressed  to  the  Editor  wm  receive  akienU^; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  retnra  aSs. 
eonsiderM  unsuitable. 

Edited,  Printed,  and  Published  by  JAMBS  HEDDKBIHCE. 
13  Bed  lion  Court,  Fleet-Street,  Lovdov,  B.C.;  sodS:  a^ 
Enoch-Square,  Gx<A80ow.   Sold  by  all  BooksaUeit. 
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GEOLOGIC^VL  REVERIES  IN  RAIN. 

'  Nothing  in  Nature  la  aU  evil.' 

Oftkx  during  the  present  year  liavo  I  thought  of  these 
words,  when  I  heard  the  frequent  rain  cursed  ou  all  sides  as 
'  only  evil,  and  thr«t  continually;'  and  I  have  been  tempted 
to  become  ao  apologist  for  rain,  and  to  say  a  word  in  its 
favour.  It  is  doubtless  provoking  to  have  our  holiday  walks 
or  our  pleasure  excursions  spoiled  with  rain;  to  have  en- 
gaged a  steamer,  or  organised  a  picnic,  and  then  be  obliged 
to  p6^]x>ne  it,  or  to  go  and  endure  it  under  a  deluge,  which 
would  be  sure  to  make  all  idear  of  pleasure  a  mockery  to  us; 
or,  what  is  worse,  to  have  our  stated  holidays,  our  fair-days 
and  fast-days,  rainy — often  so  rainy  that  wo  cannot  step 
out  of  doors  without  being  'drooked*  to  tlie  skin  in  a  few 
minutes.  These,  I  admit,  are  all  serious  charges  against 
rain;  nor  do  I  intepd  to  say  a  single  word  in  defence  or 
excuse  of  any  of  them.  I  have  no  desire  to  abate  the  price 
we  pay  for  rain,  to  seek  a  reduction  of  the  public  water-rate 
Nature  exacts  for  the  supply  she  so  liberally  lavishes  upon 
us,  and  which  she  will  not  stint,  however  vehemently  we 
may  shout '  Hold! — enough.'  All  we  can  do  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplusage  by  drainage,  and  to  comfort  ourselves  Mith 
the  thought  that  too  much  rain  is  better  than  too  little — 
that  showers  of  rain  are  better  than  showers  of  sand — ^that 
over-much  vegetation  is  better  than  none  at  all — ^that  a  peat- 
bog is  better  than  a  Sahara — as,  though  we  cannot  indeed^ 
eat  the  peat,  we  can  bum  it  to  keep  ua  warm;  while  with 
sand  we  can  do  neither. 

It  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  rain,  that  it  is  the  great 
beautifier  of  the  earth,  and,  indeed,  of  the  heavens  also. 
It  is  true  that  the  jgFea,t  purposes  which  rain  subserves  in 
nature  are  rather  utilitarian  than  beautiful — that  to  clothe 
j  the  earth  with  grain  and  grass  for  man  and  beast  was  more 
thought  of  in  the  institution  of  the  rain-malcing  machinery 
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pf  natqre  tban  to  gratify  a  love  for  the  beantiful.  Yet, 
after  all,  perhaps,  no  other  way  by  which  we  can  im- 
agine the  water  supply  of  nature  to  be  maintained  could 
be  oo  full  of  beauty.  A  syBtem  of  natural  irrigation  by 
an  extension  of  springs  (supposing  that  possible)  would 
not  answer  the  same  ends,  or  confer  the  lik^  benefits. 
We  might,  indeed,  escape  the  evils  of  unwelcome  or 
untimely  showers,  and  might  make  a  bonfire  of  our 
umbrellas  and  iraterproof  coats  and  haps;  but  beyond 
that  we  would  gain  Uttle,  while  we  would  lose  much. 
All  the  grand  shy  scenes — our  goigeous  sunsets  and 
our  more  subdued  daydawns — ^the  march  of  the  thun- 
der-oloud  through  the  sky,  with  its  trail  of  shadow 
across  the  earth— the  gray  morning  or  evening  mist 
on  hill-side  or  mountain-top — ^the  sunny  shower,  with 
its  coronal  of  rainbow — ^the  grand  snowy  mountains  in 
the  air  that  the  clouds  become  when  transfigured  with 
sunlight — ^the  beautiful  mottled  appearance  of  light 
and  shadow  we  often  see  in  the  broken  clouds  of  sum- 
mer weather — ^the  fine  ripple-marked  form  they  as- 
sume when  played  upon  by  the  passing  breeze^nay, 
the  very  blue  sky  itself  would  bo  gone,  for  its  blue- 
ness  is  due  to  the  moisture  that  is  ever  in  the  air,  and 
which  is  the  raw  material  of  which  all  rain  is  made. 
In  that  «ase,  the  sky  would  be  a  complete  blank — good 
only  at  nights  for  astronomical  purposes,  as  we  would 
then  have  always  a  Chaldean  sky  over  our  heads,  and 
our  star- watchers  coukl  gaze  from  eve  to  dawn,  night 
after  night,  without  ever  being  blinded  with  cloud  or 
mist,  as  they  often  now  are. 

But  what  I  wish'  more  particularly  to  notice  is, 
that  in  the^  present  arrangements  as  regards  rain,  we 
may  find  qompensatory  effects  produced,  which  may 
in  some  degree  mitigate  the  more  aggravated  evils,  by 
enabling  us  to  detect  the  '  soul  of  goodness'  that  lies 
under  even  the  worst  evils  of  rain.  It  has  been  always 
thought  a  mark  of  greater  mind — an  indication  of 
higher  intellect—^  find  many  uses  subserved  by  some 
single  ^lan,  law,  or  principle;  to  find  tho  most  diverse 
effects  produced  by  the  same  cause,  acting,  of  course, 
on  different  materials,  or  under  contrary  conditions. 
The  law  of  gravitation  attains  almost  the  dignity  of 
divinity,  when  we  see  it  working  everywhere  and 
changing  eveiything — from  the  flight  of  the  comet 
through  space,  to  that  of  thistle-down  in  a  gusty  day 
in  August.  We  are  also  agreeably  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  find  unexpected  results  from  familiar  prin- 
ciples or  long  known  causes.  Thus,  perhaps,  nothing 
in  the  history  of  discovery  gratified  us  so  much,  as^the 
finding  of  the  planet  Neptune  by  means  of  that  simple 
fact,  thfit  it  was  impossible  to  give  attraction  to  the 
sun  without  giving  it  to  the  planets  also;  and  that  in 
virtue  of  the  same  power  by  which  the  sun  holds  the 
planets  in  their  courses,  the  planets  mutually  disturb 
each  other,  making  their  courses  slightly  divergent 
from  what  they  ought  theoretically  to  be.  Hence, 
when  the  disagreeance  of  the  true  orbit  of  Uranus 
with  the  logical  or  predicted  orbit  manifested  itself, 
the  grand  guess  was  made,  that  the  disagreeance  must 
be  due  to  an  unknown  planet;  and  when  this  idea  was 
entertained,  it  was  very  easy,  from  the  amount  of  the 


disturbance  and  its  dirofttian,  to  point  the  plaod  ind 
prove  the  charaoter  of  the  disturbing  pUnet. 

So,  ,in  connection  with  rain,  there  are  iitcidenUl 
effects  produced  by  it  which,  though  neoesswy  results 
from  its  manner  of  occurrence,  cannot  be  looked  on  &a 
intentional,  and  do  therefore  escape  notice,  a&d  work 
as  it  were  underhand.  Perhaps  none  of  these  are  ao 
important,  or  produce  greater  effects,  or  are  capable) 
of  suggesting  grander  thoughts,  than  the  geological 
effects  of  rain.  Thesd  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 
the  destructive  and  restorative  effects— the  first  being 
immediate  and  direct,  while  the  second  are  remote 
and  indirect.  The  destructive  eflbcts  are  admirabiy 
described  by  the  two  words  *  disintegi»tion'  and  'de- 
nudation,* whioh  again  may  be  aptly  inteipreted  mia 
'tear*  and  'wear' — disintegration  being  'tear,*  and 
denudation  'wear.'  These,  again,  may  be  taken  u 
characteristio  of  two  kinds  of  rainy  weather,  whiok 
prevail  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year— ao&'Jiff 
and  winter;  winter  rain  being  moat  promotive  of  ^ 
integration,  while  the  rains  of  sumqier  are  motf  ]»• 
ductivo  of  denudation. 

Situated  as  Scotland  I9,  OA  the  verge  of  the  ^ 
Atlantic  sea,  and  in  the  direct  course  of  the  greil 
rain-bearing  winds,  our  din^te  ciMmot  but  be  eiceoi' 
ingly  moist,  and  our  winters  more  o^wracteriseil  1? 
rain  and  mist  than  by  frost  and  snow.  We  2Xt^ 
therefore,  familiar  vdth  long  tracts  of  rainy  weaths 
in  winter.  Indeed,  we  have  often  seen  our  streets  ssd 
roads  wet  for  weeks  together  in-  mid  winter— foia 
falling  almost  daily,  and  not  drying  quickly  alter  it 
had  fallen.  The  winter  rains  ar^  generally  nenr 
very  heavy,  there  being,  during  the  cold  aeaaoo,  w 
thunder-plumps,  nor  any  of  those  washing  rains  tlat 
our  city  sanitary  commissioners  consider  of  ni^ 
value  than  many  scavengers;  but,  generally,  tbi 
winter  rains  fall  in  drizaUng  s)iQW«ra*  which  a  nut 
with  a  good  greatcoat  may  pass  a  whole  day  W«} 
and  not  get  wet  through.  The  air  is  often  so  thi4 
with  mist  that  we  cannot  see  farther  than  a  fewbos 
dred  yards,  while  everything  we  handle  is  satur 
with  wet  In  such  weather,  disintegration  pro| 
rapidly.  The  continual  infiltration  of  rain  w:^ 
fresh  from  the  skies,  and  highly  charged  with 
capable  of  dissolving  the  ordinary  rock-cements,  ipj 
exert  a  most  destructive  effect  on  the  rocks  subjet 
to  its  influence,  and  cause  them  to  become  wha&J 
very  appropriately  termed  rotten  rook.  Thia  is 
integration,  which  is,  indeed,  but  another  nam^ 
the  wet  rot  in  soils,  stones,  and  rocks.  If  we  exai 
the  agents  of  induration  in  rocks,  we  wiU  find  thei 
be  generally  oxides,  or  carbona^  of  iron  or  time^ 
simple  cohesion,  induced  by  pressure.  ThcBO  all 
readily  to  wet.  The  chemical  agents  change  il 
character,  and  lose  their  cementing  power;  the  &ii 
cohered  rocks — generally  sandstones — having  ti 
cohesion  destroy^  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
txnual  infiltration.  This  is  the  ordinary  coarAi 
disintegration  in  rainy  weather  in  winter;  bnt,  6h(l 
frost  occur  when  the  coimtry  is  soaked  with  rain. 
action  of  disintegration  ^s  changed,  and  ita  rate- 
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creued  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  fact  that  vater, 
vhea  petrified  into  ioe,  beooznea  bulkier,  and  ocoupiea 
Qcfe  space,  which  apace  it  mast  have  at  whatever 
ll  eipeue,  is  the  reaaon  of  thia  change  and  inoreaaa 
fee  firmest  cemented  rock,  the  adamantine  granite 
I  iuelf,  ia  shivered  like  glaaa  by  the  power  of  a  few 
(bps  of  frozen  water.  Of  coarse  thja  moat  deatruc- 
dre  actfon  of  froeen  wat^r  takea  place  when  aoil, 
•rtGQM,  and  rocks  are  over-paturated  with  rain.  Every 
\Kfn  and  interatice  ia  then  full  of  water,  the  conver- 
ti'jQof whichinto ice  looaena  the  atrongeat  cohesion, 
a»)h-iog  the  gritstonea  into  sand,  and  the  ahaleatonea 
m  clay  or  mad.  Thia  method  of  rook-diaaolution, 
lie  every  other  thing  in  Nature,  serves  a  number  of 
>:{  .^-Hues  not  contemplated,  or,  at  least,  apparently 
I  out  comprehended  in  the  primary  plan;  but  which, 
KTertheleaa,  follow  as  inevitably  as  if  they  were  the 
i>is  object  of  its  institution.  The  matter  which  rocka 
T^A  o&  diaint^p^tion,  is  often  made  use  of  aa  a  soil, 
/  ud  tbt  in  situ.  There  are  many  districts  where  the 
Bil  is  derived  wholly  from  the  rotten  rook  beneath; 
ud  vhich,  if  the  rocks  had  not  been  disintegratable, 
1  have  been  fk  region  of  barren  stone — a  stonier 
Smd  than  that  of  the  Parable,  for  there  would,  in 
l^tae,  have  been  no  depth  of  soil  on  it  at  all.  The 
^iocks  that  make  the  best  soil  are  the  traps, 
^Hfrom  the  large  proportion  of  iron  in  them — 
atei  one-fourth — ^yield  readily  to  the  influences  of 
^%ather,  and  the  soil  thus  made  is  especially  good 
vpaatore,  indeed,  some  of  the  best  pastoral  districts 
trappcan. 

I  liave  said  that  the  summer  rains  are  most  denud- 
^ft.  liecauac  they  are  generally  heavier,  an4^<^l  more 
» il)e<3tB  than  in  drops;  and,  falling  so,  they  wash 
Ny  the  disintegrated  rock — the  accumulated  debris 
^  ^^e  winter  rains — ^and  bear  it  into  our  bums  and 
^^,  down  which  it  is  carried  with  the  running 
tei«i  as  they  hurry  oceanwards.  That  rock  debris 
■  Qot  finally  wasted,  though  it  has  the  appearance, 
«n  seen  floating  idly  aa  mud  in  the  waters  of  our 
^1  of  being  *  thrown  as  rubbish  to  the  void, '  Yet, 
ive  foDow  it  in  i1»  fate,  we  will  soon  see  it  deposited 
^«Ut  are  truly  Savings  Banks,  in  the  name  and  for 
h  ^oof  of  all  whom  it  may  concern  in  the  future; 
N  a  very  high  dsury,  indeed,  will  it  yield  to  pos- 

^*  that  disintegrated  matter  ia— however  finely 
"sminuted  it  may  be— heavier,  bulk  for  bulk,  than 
^  *ater  it  floats  in,  or  rather  flows  with,  it  is  evi- 
^t  that  it  is  kept  suspended  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
tly-flowing  current,  and,  of  course,  as  soon  as 
>t  motion  alackena,  by  the  river  reaching  a  wider 
Qel,  the  speciflc  gravity  of  the  sand  or  mud  over- 
<%9  the  carrying  power,  apd  it  sinks  to  the  bot- 
^  and  forma  a  shoal.  This  may  happen  often  in 
^^•idcr  reaches  of  the  river,  or  where  it  expands 
>to  a  lake;  or  it  may  not  happen  till  jihe  sea  is  gained, 
^  the  river's  carrying  power  is  lost  ip  the  ebb 
n  fiuw  of  the  t]d&  A  copious  deposition  thereupon 
Koea,  and  a  delta  is  the  consequence.  These  deltas, 
'  ^  or  sea,  do  often,  through  natural  growth, 


become  dry  land.  As  the  delta  bulges  up  near  the 
surface,  marshy  plants  grow  upon  it,  and  add  to  its 
height  by  lea>'ing  their  mould  among  ita  sands  or 
clay.  Floods  overwhelm,  and  leave  a  coat  of  sedi- 
ment upon  it;  and  thus  the  delta  grows  more'  and 
more  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river,  till  only 
very  high  floods  can  overflow  it.  But  me  this,  man 
often  steps  in  and  bars  the  water  out  by  a  bulwark 
of  earthwork,  and  thereby  consummates  the  conver- 
sion of  many  a  weltering  delta  into  dry  land.  An- 
other and  a  much  shorter  way  is  by  a  gtological 
upheaval.  Slowly,  by  a  dilatation  of  the  strata, 
through  some  secular  change  in  the  central  heat;  or, 
quickly,  by  an  earthquake,  the  delta  is  elevated  above 
sea-level,  and  the  waste  place  of  the  sea  becomes  a 
fruitful  field.  This  is  the  geological  genealogy  of  all 
our  great  grain-growing  oarses  in  Scotland.  Tli.ey  are 
aU  old  retired  sea  or  lake  deltas  of  the  rivers  that 
How  flo^- through  them;  and^in  them  we  hav^  stored 
up  for  us  the  debris  of  the  showers  of  the  past — the 
rich  legacy  of  geological  rain ! 

Another  way  by  which  rain  in  drops  or  bulk  makes 
soil,  is  in  the  form  of  snow  or  ice,  or,  rather,  as 
glaciers  and  icebergs.  The  snow  that  falls  on  high 
mountains  melts,  in  the  summer-time,  into  a  liquid 
ice,  which  exhibits  all  the  properties,  and  conf(»ms 
in  its  behaviour  to  all  the  habits,  of  a  fluid.  It  flows 
down  declivitiea — ^it  is  heaped  up  in  strait  places — 
it  floats  with  it  stray  fragments  of  rocks — it  wears 
away  the  sides  and  bed  of  its  channel;  in  a  word,  it 
makes  and  carries  with  it  a  sediment  as  truly  as 
water  does.  A  glacier  is,  simply,  a  river  of  ice,  and 
produces  results  identical  in  character  with  thoae  of 
an  ordinary  river.  A  teniiinal  moraine  is  its  delta, 
and  a  lateral  moraine  is  the  wrack  of  a  spate  of  ice; 
and  both  are  glacial  alluvium.  In  high  latitudes, 
where  glaciers  flow  into  the  sea,  lai*ge  portions  are 
detached,  and  float  away  as  icebergs.  These  often 
sail  far  before  they  melt;  but,  as  they  melt,  they 
drop  the  sediment  and  boulders  with  which  they  are 
freighted  upon  the  floor  of  the  sea  beneiith;  and  thus 
a  deposit  of  clay,  gravel,  and  bouldera  is  spread 
soi^ewhat  unevenly  over  the  bare  rocks  of  the  sea 
bottom.  This  deposit — ^wh^  the  sea  is,  by  an  up- 
heaval, converted  into  dry  land — ^nukes  a  flrst-rate 
soil;  indeed,  the  very  best  soils  that  Vre  have  are 
composed,  either  prhnarily  or  secondarily,  of  this  old 
glacier  mud — ^primarily,  in  the  'till'  of  the  i^gricul- 
turist,  which  is  simply  a  great  collection  of  ic^ergal 
drift,  boulders  and  all;  while  the  heavy  clay  carse- 
lands  are  the  clay  of  this  drift  without  the  boulders, 
being,  of  course,  but  a  re-formation  of  it — the  clay 
having,  by  an  after -action  of  the  sea,  been  sifted 
from  among  the  boulders,  and  laid  again  in  the  regu- 
lar way  that  clay  is  depesited  from  water.  And  thus, 
by  processes  we  would  never  without  the  help  of 
geology  have  knowU)  we  are  indebted  for  the  soil  in 
which  our  daOy  bread  is  grown  to  fossil  «rain.  We 
have,  therefore,  both  recent  and  dossil  rain  combined 
together  in  providing  for  our  sustentation. 

It  is  thus  that  in  these  two  effects  of  rain,  disinte- 
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gration  and  denudation,  we  have  a  geological  destnic- 
tion;  and  in  the  transportation  and  deposition  of  the 
debris  of  rain,  by  rain  water  in  bulk,  we  have  a  geo- 
logical restoration  of  the  earth.  If 'We  follow  both 
through  all  the  changes  and  modiiications  they  pro- 
mote, we  will  find  thoughts  and  fancies  enough  to 
jnake  us  regard  rain,  even  when  most  of  a  mar-mirth, 

.  as  one  of  those  adversities  that  in  the  end  turn  into 
precious  blessings.  It  may  spoil  our  holidays;  it  may 
curse  our  excursions;  it  may  often,  when  we  take  a 
meditative  walk  into  the  country,  send  us  *  bootless 
back  and  weatherbeaten  home;'  but  wjiat  of  that, 
we  cannot  pray  it  away;  we  cannot  coax  or  bribe  it  to 
postpone  itself;  we  can  only  dodge  it  with  umbrellas, 
or  t^  to  set  it  at  defiAnce  with  waterproofs.  I  think 
it  better  for  us  to  try  and  make  the  best  of  it,  by 
finding  in  rain  itself  sources  of  pleasures — not  agree- 
able sensations,  of  course,  but  entertaining  thoughts 
— ^thoughts  reaching  both  backwards  and  forwflrdi^ 
through  time,  and  awakening  in  their  passage  imagi- 
nations of  the*  actual  state  of  the  earth  in  the  dim  ages 
of  the  past,  and  disclosing  revelations  of  the  possible 
state  of  the  earth  in  the  brighter  but  more  uncertain 
ages  of  the  future.  I  wish  to  make  a  magic  mirror  of 
the  rain-drop,  md  see  in  it  both  the  past  altad  the 
future;  the  one  dim  and  dark,  yet  definite — a  land  of 
shadows,  indeed,  but  of  forms  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  the  geologist;  the  other  bright  with  hope  and 
crowded  with  fanciful  forms,  the  most  kenspeckle  of 
which  ^  men  transfigured  into  gods,  knowing  now 
both  good  and  evil. 

But  there  are  other  results  of  rain  which  perhaps 
are  greatest  of  all.  The  sediment  that  flows  seawaid 
in  river  floods  is  not  aU  deposited  in  deltas  that  by 
upheaval  are  restored  again  to  usefulness,  and  may  be 
made  of  service  again  to  man;  but  many  deltas  are, 
by  submergence,  sunk  beneath  man's  reach,  and  be- 
come, by  some  of  the  many  'long  results  of  time^' 
parts  and  parcels  of  a  new  earth — ^the  world  of  the 
far  future. 

Other  portions  of  the  sediment,  the  finest  and  most 
impalpable  part  of  it,  is  floated  away  to  sea;  and  there, 
perhaps,  after  floating  many  leagues,  settles  down  in 
some  deep  recess  of  ocean,  and  lies  through  perhaps  a 
thousand  years  before  enough  of  it  gathers  to  make  a 
layer  of  one  or  two  feet  in  thickness.  It  will  of  course 
enclose  fragments  of  the  present,  to  make  of  them  fossils 

'of  the  future;  and  I  may  safely  assert  that  never  be- 
fore wore  fossils  of  *  such  splendid  purpose'  wrapped 
up  in  rock  as  are  now  in  all  parts  of  the  sea  undetgoing 
the  inunortality  of  petrefaction.  No  doubt,  with  many 
of  the  processes  of  rook-manufacture,  rain  has  nothing 
to  do.  Its  function  is  rather  to  supply  the  raw  mate- 
rial, the  chaotic  stuff,  *  without  form  and  void, '  of  which 
worlds  are  made.  It  but '  sows  the  dust  of  continents 
to  be'  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  and  leaves  it  there 
to  ripen  slowly  into  rock  by  the  central  heat,  or  to  be 
baked  quickly  into  stone  by  an  overflow  of  lava  from 
some  oceanic  volcano.  But  by  whatever  method  this 
raw  material,  which  rain  furnishes,  may  be  wrought 
into  indurated  rock  again,  we  know  that  it  will  pass 


through  many  vicissitudes,  and  be  subjected  to  many 
strange  influences,  ere  it  becomes  again  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  stage  on  which  the  Drama  of  Life  shall  in 
.  the  future  be  acted  anew.     Most  eagerly  vould  we 
inquire  at  theology  or  geology  the  likely  cbaracter  o{ 
the  life  that  would  be  acted  on  earth  then?  Whether 
it  would  be  the  sad,  unhappy  marplot  of  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  in  which  we  are  fated  to  act  a  part!  or  whe- 
ther it  would  be,  as  many  fondly  dream,  a  celestial 
comedy  throughout,  a  perfect  pastoral,  wherein  there 
would  be  no  villanous  parts,  for  there  would  then  be 
no  villains  to  play  them?    But,  mote  than  even  this, 
we  would  like  to  luiow  who  will  be  the  dramaUsper' 
gonce.    Will  they  be  men,  angels,  or  gods?  Will  our 
children  still  ihherit  the  earth,  and  live  the  Bame  life 
as  we  live,  only'living  it  better  than  it  was  possiUd 
for  us  to  do?    Or  will  man  be  supplanted  by  woe 
higher  race,  liker  God  than  he  in  mind,  chaiactc, 
and  fate?    Or  will  we  ourselves,  after  having  raiff' 
gone,  through  death,  disintegration  as  complete « 
that  which  the  earth  suffers  through  rain  asdtlii 
other  agencies  of  change,  be  like  it,  in  some  far  Ja- 
tant  time,  'blest  with  resurrection?'  and  will^ 
renewed  in.  body  and  restored  in  mind,  hve  forewr 
in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  '  so  long  pi- 
mised  and  so  long  looked  for,  in  which  we  have  bees 
assured  that  only  righteousness  shall  dwell!' 

In  illustration,  I  will  relate  in  detaU  a  late  reverie, 
which  was  suggested  by  the  brown,  muddy  appea^ 
ance  which  the  water  of  the  Clyde  had,  after  a 't* 
rible  denudation-day,'  as  a  friend  calls  a  very  raia^ 
day. 

The  idea  that  occurred  to  m6  was, — How  curioi 
compounded  must  the  mud  be  that  gave  the  wat) 
that  colour !  I  then  set  myself  to  reckon,  by  the  h< 
of  geology,  the  various  rocks  and  the  many  fonnatio! 
that  had  contributed  a  portion  of  this  mud;  and  ionid 
in  doing  so,  thoughts  and  imaginations  enough  to  ic^ 
the  surface  of  this,  muddy  river  a  magic  mirror, 
which  I  saw  the  past  history  of  the  earth  reprcsen 
in  pictures  and  hieroglyphics,  the  interpretation 
contemplation  o{  which  afforded  me  a  pure  and  in 
lectual  delight,  far  surpassing  aught  that  unsdestii 
poetry  has  ever  afforded  me  in  even  its  happiest  elloil 

The  metamorphic  age  passed  before  me;  but  so  its 
^as  it  with  fire,  so  lurid  was  it  with  smoke,  and  i 
loud  was  it  with  all  the  noise  and  bnstle  of  frequeii 
volcanic  eruptions,  that  not  only  waa  it  difficult  I 
recognise  that  fire-world  as  the  quiet,  homely  (A 
earth  we  have  dwelt  upon  sO  long,  but  we  can» 
even  see  through  the  trouble  and  the  darknoss  whi 
is  actually  taking  place  in  or  upon  it,  gaze  we  c^< 
so  intently  upon  it.  We  see,  indeed,  the  earth  e 
veloped  in  fire,  or,  as  the  old  nursery  rhyme  haa  it 
*  With  fire  above,  and  fire  below, 
And  fire  on  eveiy  aide  of  it;* 

but  we  cannot  determine  whether  these  eruptioi 
and  earthquakes,  these  floods  of  flame  and  doudj  i 
darkness,  are  simply  creative  phenomena,  and  thi 
the  earth  is  in  course  of  being  made  out  of  totliisj 
or  whether  it  is  but  a  renovative  and  tzansmntati 
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pn)ces8  that  is  going  on,  and  tliat  some  old  earth,  of 
vlich  veknew  nothing,  is  being  destroyed  or  changed 

'l  u  far  as  fire  cui  destroy  or  change  it;  and  that  a  new 
world  is  aiiaing,  Phoenix-like,  out  of  the  ashes  and 
procrcant  embers  of  its  former  self.  All  that  we  can 
be  certain  of  is,  that  our  "vdew  backward  through 
timt  is  finally  closed  by  a  wall  of  fire  so  dense  that 
Te  cannot  pierce  through  the  mystery.  In  it, 'how- 
ever, ire  sometimes  think  we  see  strange  faces^ 
'gWenng'at  us  from  the  eternity  that  we  know  lies 
l«rocd  it;  but  ere^we  can  mark  the  character  or  even 
tee  form  of  these  faces  in  the  fire — ^whether  they  are 
k-itial,  human,  or  angelic — they  change  with  the 

[  Her  of  the  flame  and  baffle  the  promptest  percep- 
twQ.  At  other  times,  we  think  we  observe  a  Vulcan- 
lie  God  bosily  engaged  in  passing  the  earth  through 

>ft«5re,  giving  to  it  its  spheroidal  figure,  and  to  the 
iftliTidnal  rocks  composing  it,  the  form  and  character 
«all  Plutonic  and  metamo'rphic. 
Hie  Silurian  age  passed  next,  with  its  gigantic 
!*H7?otas  and  its  minute  trilobites — a  time  of  shal- 
^seaa  and  muddy  shores,  when  the  mud  stones  of 
••aahagowiwer^  in  the  course  of  formation,  as  they 
**^  in  the  course  of  dissolution. 
^  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  passed,  with  its  mailed 
f^-^  But,  ere  I  could  mark  the  characteristics  of 

'  A.  stem  and  stalwart  ghost' 

to  me,  wrapped  up  in  a  gray  plaid,  such  as 
tish  fihepherda  wear  in  mist  and  rain  upon  the 
:silc  I  hailed  him  with  *What  cheer?*  and  he 
^i  on  me  a  face  radiant  as  that  of  Moses  after  he 
H  ulked  with  God  on  the  Mount;  and  I  knew  that 
p:h  sillier,  in  mind  at  least,  was  himself  again — 
w.  &1J  his  troubles  had  passed  with  time  away;  and 
itt  now,  in  rapt  beatitude,  he,  like  Enoch,  walked 
■wj  God.  But  beyond  a  q^uiet  smile,  which  I  felt 
wiflctively  meant  that  all  was  weU  with  him,  he 
l^emc  no  news  whatever — ^he  was  as  silent  as  Laz- 
pi  and  blabbed  out  nothing  of  that  dread  thing 
pKth,  or  that  dreadest  of  all'  tinges,  the  coming 
mtdty, 

^  Carboniferous  period  next  started  out  of  the 
It,  deaming  with  the  greeu  light  of  its  multitu- 
des woods.  As  my  eye  got  accustomed  to  its  green 
It,  I  marked  with  what  btouty  and  grace  the  lepi- 
lendron  waved  its  green  branches  in  the  evening 
that  came  laden  with  vapour  from  the  wide 
-water  lake  or  salt  lagoon,  ripple-marking,  ere  it 
away,  the  shore  sand  into  those  beautiful  undu- 
rns  that  are  seen  in  every  sandstone  quarry  roiind 
(70W.  I  marked,  too,  the  sigillaria  rising  stiffly  up 
^  living  pillar  in  a  living  temple — ^fluted  and  beaded 
•^  a  l^eauty  far  surpassing  aught  bf  the  kind  of 
iBuo  design  or  execution.  Casting  my  eye  to  the 
fCRiad,  I  saw  my  Carmyle  ferns  start  into  life,  and 
kve  their  graceful  fronds  in  the  evening  breeze,  not 
^  and  dead  as  now,  but  living  and  green,  as  its 
^eocn  now  are,  in 

'  '^oa  lone  glco  ef  green  breckon, 
WUh  the  bare  stealing  tinder  the  long  yellow  broom.' 


The  jBoulder- drift  period  next  came  out  of  the 
black  darkness  of  the  past,  white  with  snow  and 
hoary  with  icebergs;  and  I  saw  a  long  train  of  icebergs 
and  ice-floes  floating  rouncL  Dungoyne,  at  the  end  of 
the  Campsie  hills,  and  gradually  fill  up  what  is  now 
Clydesdale  with  an  ice-mottled  sea.  As  I  looked,  I 
saw  that  these  brilliant  ships  of  ice  bore,  as  cargo  or 
ballast,  boulders  and  mud;  and,  as  I  watched,  I  saw 
the  boulders  dropping  into  the  sea  and  the  mud  float- 
ing away  from  the  icebergs,  destined,  however,  after 
a  short  suspension  in  the  w;aters,  to  follow  the  boul- 
ders, and  make,  in  time,  what  is  now  the  native  soil 
of  Scotland. 

One  other  scene  came  out  of  the  past,  as  I  looked 
on  this  magic  miiror,  but  quietly,  without  noise  or 
bustle,  or  emphasis  of  any  kind.  A  broad,  glittering 
sheet  of  sea,  two  or  three  miles  broad,  surrcftinded 
with  quiet  green  banks — here  pastoral,  and  there 
woodland — ^and  so  like  the  Clyde  of  the  present  day 
that  we  might  almost  think  it  the  same.  But  no; 
there  are  the  Cathkin  braes  to  the  south,  vdih  Dych- 
mout  crowning  them  as  now;  and  there,  far  to  the 
north,  are  the  Campsie  hills,  dimly  seen  through 
haze  and  cloud — for  the  south-west  wind  is  blowing 
as  freshly  as  ever  it  does  now.  It  is  the  elder  and 
greater  Clyde  we  «re  looking  at;  and,  as  we  look,  we 
see  what  was  never  seen  in  earthly  scene  before — we 
see  taian !  Look  close;  shade  your  eyes  from  the  light, 
and  say  what  you  behold  yondiar.  A  drift  log,  you 
say,  floating  seaward  with  the  ebbing  .tide.  Look 
again,  and  observe  that  it  is  not  floating  vnthy  but 
(hQainsty  the  stream;  and  there^  mark  what  strange 
figure  is  that  so  busily  plying  a  paddle,  as  he  looks 
anxiousl^r  at  yonder  black  cloud  rising  over  Cathkin 
braes.  Saw  ye  6ver  anything  like  that  in  geology 
before?  No;  that  is  man,  the  future  king  of  the 
world;  and  though  he  looks  but  little  like  a  king  to- 
day, wait  till  a  millennium  or  two  have  rolled  away, 
and  you  will  behold  the  children  of  that  log-catioe- 
man  build,  on  that  self -same  stream,  ships  that  will 
bid  defiance  to  wind  and  tide,  and  carry  them  where- 
soever they  wish  to  go.  A  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
then  will  have  less  danger  to  them  than  a  voyage 
across  Clyde  to  him  now. 

But  enough  of  the  past.  Geology  not  only  helps  us 
to  restore  the  past — it  also  enables  us  to  forecast  the 
future;  and  I  could  not  help  following  the  sediment 
as  it  floated  down  the  Clyde,  and  saw,  in  imagina- 
tion, its  geological  destiny  and  fate.  Most  6i  it  will 
go  and  add  to  the  delta  now  forming  between  Green- 
ock and  Helensburgh;  a  goodly  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder will  go  and  add  to  the  shores  of  Ayrshire, 
by  Irvine  and  Troon;  but  its  finer  particles  will  float 
away  far  to  sea,  and,  being  caught  by  tide  or  cur- 
rent, will  be  deposited  in  the  profound  depths  of  the 
Atlantic,  there  to  undergo  all  the  metamorphoses 
necessary  to  make  iji  rock  again,  and  qualify  it  to 
be  part  of  some  future  world — some  new  earth, 
wherein  perhaps  we,  not  as  men,  but  as  gods,  may 

dwell ! 

J.  R 
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THB  MOTHER'S  BOOM. 

WRKmivsK  I  think  of  my  childUood, 
And  the  hoim  where  my  young  dayi  aped, 

I  remembetr  one  rooQi  of  all  others 
With  iU  qnaintly  old  cnttAin'd  bed. 

The  invalid  chair  by  the  fire-place,  ^ 

And  the  phiala  that  told  a  sad  tale 
Of  patient  and  weary  suffering, 

Of  a  bright  face  wasted  and  pale. 

Bo  far  as  my  thoughts  cm  ^  backward, 

I  remember  that  self -same  room; 
Now  flll'd  with  young  hearts  and  their  gladness, 

Nolo  shrouded  in  sickness  and  gloom. 

It  was  there  where  we  all  were  cradled; 

It  was  there  our  sister  died; 
It  was  there  where  our  mother  moum'd 

For  one  lost  in  his  young  life's  prhle. 

It  was  there  in  the  Sabbath  evenings 

Tha'l  we  olustei'd  around  her  chair, 
To  listen  to  lessons  of  kindness 

And  to  Bible  stories  and  prayer. 

It  was  there  we  carried  our  burden,  x 

And  pour'd  into  sympathy's  ear 
Sach  tiny  grief  of  our  childhood. 

Each  Joy,  and  each  hope,  and  each  f<sar. 

It  was  there  where  in  silent  sorrow 

Vtt  helplessly  gathered  around; 
And  mutely,  with  aching  hearts,  listened 

To  Pain's  agonized  stifled  sound. 

It  was  there,  when  in  life's  glad  morning, 

I  came  to  my  mother's  side; 
And  she  knew  that  her  chUd  no  longer 

Was  hers— for  one  claim'd  her  his  bride. 

It  was  there  in  the  early  winter 
That  a  spring  flower  opan'd  its  eyes. 

Like  a  primrose  of  fairest  beauty. 
Or  a  violet  of  rarest  dyes. 

And  my  another  carried  the  blossom. 

And  laid  in  my  arms  to  rest, 
My  living,  my  beautiful  flow'ret— 

The  first-born  bird  of  my  nest. 

And  there  in  that  same  old  chamber 

I  learnt  what  each  woman  must  know, 
That  no  fountain  of  love  runs  deeper— 

Or  eo  fondly,  freely,  doth  flow- 
As  a  mother's  love  for  her  children, 
Through  happiness,  peril,  or  woe. 

Bo  thus  when  I  think  of  my  childhood, , 
And  the  home  where  my  young  days  sped, 

I  remember,  above  all  o^ers. 
One  room  and  Its  quaint  old  bed. 

JsasiB  Edmovdiitom  Saxdv. 


THE  STORY  OF  THREE  DAKCES. 

INTEODUCriON. 

Yov  liare  seen  me  probably  many  l3m«i,  but  yon 
would  not  recognise  me  in  the  street.  Yet  I  know 
you — ^many  of  you— rwcli  I  know  o^  your  flirtation 
with  Daphne;  your  quarrel  with  Chloe;  your  engage- 
ment to  Medusa;  and  your  sneaking  kindness  for 
Sarah  Ann. 

I  have  been  allowed  to  witness  all  this,  for  I  am  a 
nonentity.  I  am  an  outcast  from  society,  although  I 
enter  many  more  ball-rooms  in  i^e  season  than  you, 

0  light-hearted  and  lighter-heeled  Adonis!   I  am — for 

1  must  confess  the  truth-^what  the  smartly-dressed 


servant  or  white^gloTed  green-grocer  designates  *  The " 
^ung  man  to  play  the  planner!  *  I  have  often  smarted 
under  the  words;  and,  when  some  blooming,  ioex- 
perienoed  damsel,  struck  by  my  noble  appearance, 
flowing  hair,  and  curled  mustache,  asks  of  the  lady 
of  the  house,  in  low  melodious  tones,  *  Who  is  tbat 
distinguished  looking  young  man!*  fancy  the  pons 
inflicted  upon  me  by  the  answer—*  Only  the  hutiu- 
mentalist,  my  dear!' 

I  am  a  modem  Diogenes,  Who,  from  a  metaphori- 
cal tub,  look  with  cynical  eye  upon  the  giddy  throng 
aroimd  ma  Kight  after  night,  as  my  weaty  lisgers 
sweep  the  keys  of  the  piano,  in  a  mechanical  maoDer, 
I  glance  from  the  comers  of  my  eyes,  and  see  the 
world — not  the  world  of  youths,  not  tbe  world  of 
poets,  but  the  painted,  made-up,  false,  smirking 
world — ^the  world  of  shams,  the  world  of  humbug?.' 
Look  at  Miss  Lucinda,  with  her  crowd  of  hopeful 
swains.  Would  they,  think  you,  attend  upon  k 
so  devotedly,  if  they  knew  the  utter  falsehood  of  t^  ; 
merry  laugh,  the  innumerable  repetitions  of  tW^  > 
pretty  words? 

Put  one  of  them  for  a  few  erenidgs  in  my  plsc& 
Let  him  hear  and  see  for  himself.  She  is  angling  f  <: 
a  good  husband — good  in  the  monetary  sense  of  tj2 
word.  She  hides  -her  hook  with  her  piquanto  tones: 
she  throws  in  her  joyous  laugh  as  ground  bait,  aod 
the  simple  minnows  hover  round.  The  old  carp  a» 
more  l^noMring;  many  a  one  have  I  seen  nibbling  at  the 
bait,  but  seeing  the  hook  through  it  all  the  while. 

How  do  /  knowt  Because  I  am  *  only  the  instrQ- 
mentalist; '  because  t  am  a  machine  to  produce  mn^ 
for  the  gratification  of  the  party,  and  for  ten  and  eii- 
pence  the  evening!  Bless  you!  (excuse  the  familiarity' 
they  all  come  and  talk  whero  I  can  hear,  wiifaoot 
bestowing  a  thought  as  to  whether  *  the  young  nu^ 
who  plays  the  planner'  has  ears  or  not. 

If  I  were  to  publish  half  the  tilings  I  have  hmi 
it  would  diminish  the  number  of  marriageable  jttao: 
ladies  by  two-thirds. 

However,  I  am  above  repeating  scandal;  aodcy 
object  in  writing  is  merely  to  relate  what  I  »▼  '^ 
three  fashionable  drawing-rooms,  in  which  several  (i 
the  same  company  figured;  but  from  whom  I  ^^ 
extract  but  three  or  four,  whose  words  and  actio!^ 
showed  to  me  a  little  story  of  real  life. 


I' 


DANCE  THE  FIBST. 

Mrs.  Mountable  was  essentially  a  fashionable  Iv- 
that  is  to  say,  she  frequented  ball-rooms,  theal 
and  flower-flhows,  with  unparalleled  assiduity.  '""< 
preferred  to  live  in  a  small  and  rather  uncomforta 
house,  because  it  happened  to  be  in  an  aristoctai 
neighbourhood;  and  in  the  said  house  she  periodica'^ 
gave  a  dance,  to  which  all  her  *  set'  were  innted. 

Mrs.  Mountable  patronised  me;  she  reoammcii<i< 
me  to  her  friends  as  a  *  very  worthy  young  man,'  aw 
whenever  she  gave  her  dances  I,  in  conjunction  wi'^ 
a  comet  (respectable  but  given  to  drink)i  waa  ffi^'^ 
for  the  evening. 
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It  was  at  one  of  these  parties  I  first  saw  Mr.  Mar- 
low.  I  had  just  finished  playing  a  Mazurka,  when  a 
?Jig]it  mstling  and  commatio&  among  the  compaiiy,  and 
ie  turning  of  all  eyes  towards  the  door,  proclaimed 
ue  urival  of  some  distinguished  visitor;  for  it  must 
be  confused  that  Mrs.  Moontable  was  something  of  a 
iionhiinter,  and  that  tiie  writer  of  the  last  new  novel, 
tijc  explorer  of  some  hitherto  unknown  region,  or  the 
discoverer  of  some  new  species  of  insect,  were  to  her 
.^iioit-lired  wonders,  wfa(^  it  behoved  her  to  inveigle 
inikle  her  house,  and  show  off  to  her  assembled  guests, 

Mr.  Mariow  was  the  latest  novelty.  He  had  written 
k  hook,  which  had-  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public 
Gqtkef  and,  consequMitlyt  Mrs.  Mountable  had  given 
^  no  pMCe  until  he  had  agreed  to  make  one  of  her 

He  was  a  fine-looking,  handscnne  man,  with  a  lofty 
"v^  forehead,  and  piercing  eyes.  I  had  but  little 
ti&e  to  look  at  him,  however,  f ov  a  fresh  dance  was 
issagfonned,  and  my  aching  fingers  were  called  upon 
Is  npj^y  the  music. 
Uose  by  the  piano  upon  wbich  I  was  playing  were 

Mbl  two  ladies.     One  short,  olds ^well,  middle- 

^ — and  wrinkled;  the  other  tall,  red-faced,  red- 
^  and  gawky.     They  talked.       ' 
(^^ounglady, — *You  see  that  girl  Mr.  Mariow 
iimcmg  with?    That's  Miss  Tudor,  to  whom  he  is 
ttfa^ed.' 

riw  red  young  lady  sniffed  disdainfullyi  as  if  to  ex- 
pfA  her  disap^bation  of  engagements  in  general, 
^tr.  Harlow's  in  particular. 
'They  say  he  might  have  chosen  better;  but  I  sup- 
^  he  knew  what  be  was  about.  Do  you  think  her 
JftttT,  dear?' 

1  ^id  young  l4uLjf, — *S<Mne  people  might,  but  I  con- 
pfe  I  do  not  admire  such  chalky  comj^exions;  and  I 
Aocid  like  her  face  better  if  her  eyes  were  liie  same 
p«,  and  her  moutb  smaller.' 

iOW  yming  lady, — *  How  satirical  you  are,  dear;  but 
,  ninst  say,  thut  i£  she  were  not  my  deareBt  friend,  I 
jk)uld  be  inclined  to  call  her  rather-too  stout,  and  a 

tpfle  too  short,  and  a  little  too thercj  now,  look 
^»B  Stevens  I  She  would  be  a  proper  wife  for  Mr.. 
»riow-4ucb  an  imperial-looking  girl ! ' 
I  *^  yoimg  lady, — *  H'm  I  Do  you  really  think  so?' 
,  pic  dancing  ceased  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  was 
f^a;  to  look  at  the  young  ladies  in  question.  They 
P«re  standing  one  on  each  side  of  Mr.  Mariow,  and, 
w«d,  pres^hed  a  great  contrast.  Miss  Tudor  was 
^tainiy  not  pretty,  neither  was  she  the  reverse,  for 
It  had  a  veiy  lively  and  intelligent  face,  which 
■wjfifl  with  joy  when  the  great  Uon  spoke  to  her, 
^i  answered  him  with  rapid  glances.  Miss  Stevens 
^  a  tall,  stately  beauty,  with  classically  modelled 
tet^ares,  without  a  sparic  of  life  in  them.  Mr.  Mariow 
^  relating  some  anecdote  to  them,  and  in  no  way 
Wd  the  contrast  have  been  more  apparent,  for 
wtl^  in  the  lace  of  one  various  expressions  chased 
■^  other  at  each  point  in  the  story,  the  other's 
*«Bteiiance  nmained  cold  and  impassive  as  if  cut 
*toaible. 


Several  times,  when,  I  looked  up  during  the  even- 
ing, I  saw  the  literary  lion  dancing  with  Miss' Stevens; 
and  then,  when  I  stole  a  glance  at  Miss  Tudor,  she 
was  sitting  by  herself,  watching  the  handsome  couple 
whirling  roudd  the  room.  Supper  was  announced, 
and  her  face  brightened  in  a  moment  when  Mr.  Mar- 
low,  surrendering  his  handsome  partner  to  a  smitten 
swain,  offered  his  arm  to  Miss  Tudor,  and  conducted 
her  to  the  supper-room. 

I  feel  tempted  here  to  digress,  and  enlarge  upon 
the  pleasures  of  the  ^upper  hour  to  the  instrumen- 
talist, who,  with  a  bottle  of  South  African  sherry 
and  a  plateful  of  stale  sandwiches,  rests  awhile  &om 
his  labour.    I  feel  tempted  to  do  so;  but  I  won't. 

The  comet  left  me  to  procure  for  himself  beer  at 
the  nearest  public-house,  which  he*  prefeired  to  the 
South  African;  and  I,  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  left  the 
miAic-stool,  and  sat  down  upon  a  low,  soft-cushioned, 
easy  chair.  The  piano  almost  concealed  me;  and  two 
persons  entered  the  room,  and  stood  dose  to  where  I 
sat  without  perceiving  me.  The  two  were  Mr.  Mar- 
low  and  Miss  Tudor.  *  I  know  you  love  me,  Charlie, 
and  are  not  at  all  ashamed  of  it;  but  would  you  mind 
dancing  with  me  once  or  twice  instead  of  with  Miss 
Stevens.  Please  don't  think  I'm  jealous  of  her,  and 
don't  be  angry.' 

*  What  nonsense  you  talk.  Carry  t ' 


DANCE  THB  SBCOND. 

Mk  Stevens  was  a  faithful  representative  of  Her 
Majesty's  Civil  Service.  He  lived  in  a  pretty  little 
villa  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  liked  to  jog  on  com- 
fortably and  quietly  through  life;  but  this  his  wife 
would  by  np  means  permit.  •  *  My  dear !  we  mu9t 
keep  up  appearances,'  was  an  expression  continually 
upon  Her  lips;  and  Mr.  Stevens  sighed,  and  thought 
a  very  poor  appearance  was  kept  up  by  turning  all 
the  furniture  from  the  drawing-room  into  his  study, 
and  taldng  up  the  carpet;  but,  like  a  sensible  man, 
he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  became  resigned 
to  his  fate. 

Mrs.  Stevens — ^who  spoke  of  her  hujiband  as  holding 
An  important  Government  situation,  (poor  man,  he 
was  only  a  clerk!)  and  gave  her  acquaintances  to 
understand  that  the  family  of  Stevens  was  of  great 
importance — was  a  stout,  vulgar  woman,  although 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  when  sx>eaking  of  her 
daughter,  whom  I  have  already  described,  *  Aht  dear 
Qeorgina  is  the  very  image  of  what  I  was  when  her 
age!'  Her  Ifriends  held  their  tongues,  and  thought 
she  had  altered  very  considerably. 

Now,  Mrs.  Stevens  determined  to  give  a  dance, 
and  her  husband,  after  feebly  combating  ber  desire, 
gave  way,  and  preparations  on  a  grand  scale  were 
made.  Mr.  S.  agreed  to  have  *  a  young  man  to  play 
the  piano,'  but  resolutely  stood  out  against  the  cor- 
net, so  I  had  that  evening  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  quadrilles  and  polkas. 

It  was  about  three  months  from  the  day  of  Mrs. 
Monntalie's  party,  but  inany  of  tho  same  people  were 
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there;  ttxnongst  othen,  Mr.  Marlow,  but  not  Misa 
Tudor.  The  gentleinaii's  whole  attention  was  given 
to  Mias  Stevens. 

*  What  a  handsome  couple!*  said  one  old  dowager 
to  another,  as  they  scanned  the  dancers  through  their 
glasses, 

*  Yes;  a  much  better  match  for  Mr.  Marlow  than 
that  insignificant  Miss  Tudor.* 

•Miss  Tudor!    Who  is  she?' 

*  Oh !  only  an  old  flame  6f  his;  but  he  has  very 
prudently  broken  off  the  engagement.* 

•Indeed!'  said  a  third.  *I  heard  Miss  Tudor*s 
brother  put  an  end  to  it,  as  he  oonsideted  Mr.  Marlow 
did  not  pay  her  sufficient  attention.* 

*  Oh,  indeed !  *  chorused  the  other  two,  in  different 
tones  of  surprise;  and  no  more  was  then  said  upon 
the  subject. 

I  am  not  going  to  hold  msrself  up  as  an  object  of 
pity;  but  I  must  confess  that,  when  four  o*clock 
struck,  and  the  dancers  still  called  for  another  waltz, 
my  patience  nearly  deserted  me,  especially  when  I 
remembered  I  had  a  music  lesson  to  give,  in  quite  a 
different  direction,  at  nine  o*clock.  I  watched  my 
opportunity,  and  quietly  asked  old  Mr.  Stevens  if 
any  one  there  would  give  me  a  seat^n  the  box  of 
their  carriage,  and  save  me  a  walk  of  six  milea  into 
London.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  and  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Marlow  was  going  to  drive  home, 
and  would  give  me  a  seat  in  his  cab. 

Mechanically,  I  played  a  few  more  dance  tunes, 
and  then  the  party  broke  up.  Mr.  Marlow  came  up 
to  me,  and  kindly  repeated  his  willingness  to  drive 
me  to  town;  and,  after  a  coldly  affectionate  farewell 
ta  Miss  Stevens,  w^iich  I  could  not  help  seeing,  he 
mounted,  took  the  r^ps,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
starting,  when  his  servant,  touching  his  hat,  said, 
•  Beg  pardon,  sir.  Young  woman,  sir,  left  letter  for 
you,  sir;  said  it  was  important,  and  inunediate.' 

Mr.  Marlow  took  the  letter,  and  read  it  by  the 
flickering  light  of  the  lamp.  He  turned  deadly  pale, 
but  said  not  a  word,  and  in  another  moment  we  had 
started.  Had  I  not  seen  him  so  calm  and  self -possessed 
a  short  time  before,  I  should  have  thought  he  had 
t^ken  more  wine  than  was  good  for  him.  Luckily  the 
highway  was  deserted,  or  some  accident  must  have 
happened,  for  we  zig-zagged  across  the  road  every 
minute;  and  once,  had  I  not  caught  the  reins,  we 
should  have  dashed  against  a  lamp-post. 

*Can  you  drive?*  he  asked  mo  in  a  strangely  altered 
voice;  and  on  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  handed 
the  reins  to  me.  '  I  cannot  see,*  he  said,* and  hastily 
brushed  Ilia  coat-sleeve  across  his  eyea. 

I  drove  on  silently,  Mr.  Marlow  sitting  l)ack,  his 
face  buried  in  hia  hands.  '  Poor  Carry !'  I  heard  him 
murmur;  then,  suddenly  starting  forward,  *  No — no ! 
it  can*t  be  true  !*  he  cried.  *  Cany  dying  !*  and  then 
again  he  became  silent. 

'  Stop  !*  he  cried,  after  a  long  pause,  laying  his  hand 
upon  my  arm,  '  pull  up  beneath  this  gas-lamp.'  I  did 
aa  he  desired;  and  he  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  tried  to  peruse  it.     '  I  can't  see  the  words,'  he 


continued;  •  read  it  to  me;'  and  he  put  the  letter  into 
my  hands.    It  was  very  short— 

*  Sir, — ^My  aiater  ia  dying;  and,  contrary  to  mr 
wiahea,  inaiats  upon  aeoiug  you. — I  am,  &c 

•  Geoboe  Tudob.' 

*  It  is  true,  then !'  aaid  Mr.  Marlow,  with  a  ooDTnl- 
aivo  aob,  and  he  remained  silent  for  the  rest  of  tbe 
journey. 

DANCE  THB  THIBD. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  after  Mrs.  Stevens'  party,  tliat 
I  received  a  abort  note  from  Mr.  Mariow,  inviting  me 
(in  a  professional  capacity)  to  a  ball  he  was  abontto 
give,  and  in  the  note  he  made  mention  of  his  wife. 
Who  was  she?  I  wondered.  Had  he  married  Ula 
marble,  or  the  flesh  and  blood?  or  had  he  discoTcre>l 
a  third,  whose  composition  was  a  happy  mixtore  d 
the  two? 

I  arrived  before  any  of  the  guests— took  apKT 
position  at  the  piano — and  anxiously  watcbdttf 
entrance  of  the  ladies,  in  order  to  discover  Mr&Mv-  |{ 
low.    I  had  not  long  to  wait,  before  Mr.  Mes*  • 
entered  with  a  lady  leaning  on  his  arm.    It  vas  t^ 
one  I  had  known  as  Miss  Stevens. 

I  was  called  upon  to  play;  and  ray  friend,  the  cor- 
net, nudged  me,  and  said  every  onb  was  waiting  for 
the  music  The  rooms  were  crowded,  and  danciog 
incessant— consequently,  I  got  but  little  opportonitv 
to  watch  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marlow;  bat  I  had  w 
doubt  that  the  statuesque  lady  was  Hie  author  i  wile. 

Blissful  supper-time  came;  and  a  downright  ^ 
supper  it  was.  None  of  your  South  African  and  stalt 
sandwiches;  but  regular  good  por^  and  sherry,  and 
anything  you  liked  to  ask  for.  *  Hurrah  for  Mr.  sad 
Mrs.  Marlow!*  said  I,  in  a  subdued  voice,  to  thi 
comet,  as  I  tasted  the  generous  wine.  '  Humh! 
murmured  he;  and  added,  *  By  the  way,  what  do  yoa 
think  of  her?' 

*  She  is  a  handaome  woman,'  aaid  I. 

*  Do  you  really  think  so?  I've  heard  her  called 
pretty,  but  never  handsome.' 

'  Pretty !  well,  there's  no  accounting  for  tastesj 
and  if  people  do  admire  a  face  artistically  modelled 
in  putty,  what's  the  odds  to  you  or  me?* 

*  Putty !  artistically  modelled !  Who  on  earth  sfl 
you  talking  about?* 

'  Mrs.  Marlow,  of  course.*  , 

'There  she  is  coming  in  with  her  husband.    I^ 

you  mean  to  say  her  face  is  artistioally  modelled  ii 

putty?'  J 

*  Good  gracious !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  *hf  i 
Mrs.  Marlow?  I  thought  that  lady  behind,  with  tu 
silly -looking  old  man,  was  she.* 

*  Ha,  ha !    They  are  Lord  and  Lady  Monibagg^ ' ' 

*  Then,  he  did  marry  Miss  Tudor?' 

*  Of  course.  She  was  very  ill,  and  he  went  tn  se^ 
)ier,  and  then  she  got  better;  then  they  pitched  al 
the  medicine  bottles  out  of  the  window,  and  she  gH 
better  still;  then  he  asked  her  to  many  him,  and  six 
got  quite  well  Where's  the  mitsic?  They're  wantiDj 
a  quadrille.*  W.i^- 
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So  ends  the  M^^Ttage-Day,  thu  eve  of  March  I 

Its  ceremonies  proud. 
Its  cradding  muBketry  and  camion  loud, 
lis  flowerS)  and  flags,  and  bells,  and  martial  strains, 
Have  pa<»'d  'mid  loyal  shoutings  of  the  crowd  I 

Yet  sweet  are  children's  wiles. 

And  bright  are  women's  smiles, 
/bd  hearts  of  men  are  more  than  worldly  gains; 
For  Darkness,  hovering  on  her  vaulty  aich 
I    Of  pallid  stars,  sees  mountains^pp'd  with  fire— « 
Sees  towns  a-flasie  like  glowworms  on  the  plains — 
Se«8  torch-light  glimmerings  over  endless  miles! 

No  might  in  Britain  ireigns; 
Xor  sleep,  that  might  an  infant's  eyelids  tire, 
Weighs  on  the  miptial  dream  that  fills  our  happy  Isles. 
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W,  while  the  astonish'd  heavens  shrink  cold  and 
blue, 

And  scaroe  a  star  looks  through, 
Ta  thousand  feasts  are  loud  in  civic  halls; 
Ten  thousand  floors  are  quivering  with  the  beat    , 
Uf  oiQsic  throbbing  to  responsive  feet; 

Fantastic  walls, 
Frontmg  the  uptum'd  wonder  of  each  street. 
Show  lambent  jets,  or  lamps  of  many  dyes, 
Shaped  into  hearts,  or  stars,  or  Uazonries 
Of  crowns  and  crested  plumes;  at  every  turn. 

Fair  Alexaioiba's  name 
And  Albebt-Edwabd's  twinod  in  tremulous  flame, 

With  mutuikl  ardour  bum; 
Hard  by  and  far,  as  warning  book  the  night, 

Fnim  tower  and  natural  height, 
yiM  and  fiery  splendours  flout  the  skies. 

In  arrowy  shoots  and  spiral  runs, 

Like  sudden  wrecks  of  rainbows  bright. 
Or  glittering  fragments  of  exploded  suns; 
^^^e  poets,  with  their  visionary  eyes, 
IKnnely  musing  pn  their  grand  ideals, 

Slug  prions  hymeneals ! 

III. 

She  has  come  with  all  the  Sagas  in  her  heart. 
The  wlkl  romances  of  her  country  olden, 
O;  fairest  Norland  blood  as  fair  a  part 

As  e'er  did  ancient  Scald  embolden 

To  make  his  numbers  gqlden. 
^e  has  come,  the  flower  of  all  her  fair-hair'd  lineti 

At  guileless  Love's  oonunand. 
The  undisputed  conqueror  of  the  land 
That  for  her  sea-king  sires  had  oft  a  grave — 
That  to  the  requiems  of  the  Baltic  brine 
The  later  navies  of  her  nation  gave. 
^  has  come,  the  pearl  of  tender  womanhood, 

In  this  oar  age  of  gentler  mood. 


To  show  how  sweetly  sceptres  may  be  gemm'd. 

And  warlike  passions  stemm'd, 
And  nations  knit  for  purposes  of  good. 
She  has  come,  the  blue -eyed  Dane,  in  joy  she  has 

come 
To  share  the  topmost  throne  of  all  the  earth — 
To  be  the  mighty  Mother  of  our  Kings ! 

Oh  sing  the  Welcome  Home 

Of  lier  who  brings 
GroodneBB  and  beauty,  to  ennoble  birth 

And  give  new  jewels  to  the  Crown 

Of  Britain's  old  renown! 

IV. 

Hark !  the  ^lidnight  chimes  are  striking ! 

May  the  newly-wedded  Pair 
Feel  that  one  another's  liking 

Better  is  than  people's  stare — 

Sweeter  is  than  city's  g^are — 

Dearer  is  than  courtier's  speech ! 

Blessings  endless  be  to  each ! 

V. 

Ah  me !  I  wotdd  that  all  were  ended  well ! 
Wotdd  that  this  day  might  pass  without  annoyi 
The  things  we  covet  rarely  with  us  dwell : 

Pleasure  has  its  alloy : 
In  trembling  hands  is  held  the  cup  of  joy, 
For  happiness  is  ever  kin  to  grief. 

All  holiday  is  brief; 
And  each  new  morrow  the  old  tale  repeats> 
No  meteor  now  with  sudden  splendour  glows; 
On  yonder  hill  the  lonely  bonfire  dies; 
And  silence  creeps  into  the  darkening  streets. 
But  the  majestic  glories  of  the  skies 

Mock  all  these  meaner  shows. 
Oh  elder  than  the  day-spring,  grand  old  Night ! 
MTho  wert  before  the  words  '  Let  there  be  lis;ht' 
Threw  magic  lustres  ou  the  wondering  deep ! 
Thine  of  creation  was  the  primal  sleep. 

Ere  flash'd  the  first  pale  beam; 
Such  deep  and  pregnant  sleep  as  did  abide 
dn  Adam's  sinless  lids,  ere  fh)m  his  side 
Emerged  fair  Eve  as  beauteous  as  a  dream; 
For  light  and  Love  were  both  of  Sliunber  born. 
And  oh  I  what  dreams  this  night  will  break  before 
the  mom  I 

VI. 

Happy  be  your  sleep  and  waking, 
Peerless  Prince  and  Princess  fair! 

Anxious  eyes  and  bosoms  aching 
Never  be  it  yours  to  share ! 
Ever  Heaven  in  mercy  spare ! 
And  when  all  your  days  are  ended, 
"hfyy  your  names  be  sweetly  blended ! 


I  i 
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VII. 

Oh!  fear  not  Denmark  for  your  lily  Flower  1 
The  British  Lion  is  of  royal  mood, 
Like  him  that,  ramping  from  the  savage  wood, 
Shrank  at  the  sovereign  touch  of  Beauty's  power. 
And  laid  his  sinewy  strength  at  Una^e  feet  i 

He  will  on  her  steps  attend; 

He  will  all  her  wi^es  yield; 

He  will  guard  his  Lady  sweet; 

He  her  fiektiest  foes  will  rend; 

I  

He  will  die  to  be  her  shield; 
Like  faiiy  Una's  ever-faithful  friend  1 

VIIL 

When  I  reflect  on  all  this  day  has  shown, 
Or  dearer  still  on  all  this  night  may  prove, 
The  simple  flower  of  human  sympathy 
Assumes  a  sweetness  that  can  never  die :' 

0  flower  in  splendour  blown ! 
Thou  mak'st  this  night  a  jubilee  of  Love ! 
Through  thee  the  sage  thinks  of  the  time 
He  wept  in  ink  and  sigh'd  in  rhyme ! 
Tlirough  thee  the  worldling  dreams  of  old 
HoW  one  to  him  was  more  than  gold! 
Through  thee  the  maiden  and  her  swain 
Have  this  sweet  lesson  for  their  gain — 
That  what  is  best  is  theirs  to  prize, 
The  life  in  one  another's  eyes ; 
That  purest  bliss  to  princes  known, 
By  himible  hearths  may  be  their  own ; 
That  Love  is  kingdom,  crown,  and  throne ; 
That  God  has  endless  blessings  for  the  wise ! 

IX. 

Poets,  let  your  lays  be  dumb! 

Ended  be  the  nuptial  strain  I 
Hush'd  be  every  trump  and  drum! 

Leave,  oh  leave  the  Wedded  Twain ! 
While  their  moments  are  the  fleetest, 
While  their  pleasures  are  the  sweetest, 
,    Leave  them  to  themsrives  alone ! 
Leave  them  to  their  blessings  ample ! 

Leave  them  to  the  care  of  Oiri ! 
LeAve  them  to  their  dear  example 

In  the  Grave  and  on  the  Throne ! 

MARY  GORDON'S  FIRST  DAYS  AT  SCHOOL. 

Chaptsb  L 

'la  this  the  day  I  am  to  go  to  Miss  Weston's 
8oho61,  mamma?'  said  little  Mary  Gordon,  one  morn- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table. 

*  Yea,  Mftry;  and,  as  soon  as  you  finish  breakfast, 
you  must  go  up  stairs  to  the  nursery,  that  Rachel 
may  make  you  ready;  and  then  I  shall  go  along  with 
you,  aa  this  la  your  first  day.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  are  going  with  me,  mamma; 
it  wiU  be  fa^  better  going  to  sohool  than  having  a 
governess.  And  now  I  shall  be  a  scholar,'  said  she, 
with  an  ai^  of  importatice.  '  I  am  very  f obd  of  Miss 
Weston,  knammat  and  I  think  she  will  like  me  better 


than  all  the  other  girls,  because  she  was  so  long  mj 
own  governess.  * 

'  That  is  a  vciy  selfish  idea  you  have  ezprassed, 
Mary;  and  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  school,  jiut 
that  you  may  learn  you  are  of  no  more  imporUnce 
than  any  of  the  other  girls,  and  can  only  share  Miss 
Western's  attention  along  with  them.  I  thooght  of 
engaging  another  governess;  but  yonr  papa  thinks 
school  will  be  better  for  you,  and  that  s  new  gover- 
ness could  not  know,  AS  Miss  Weston  does,  what  a 
silly  little  girl  you  are,  and  how  rash  in  saying  ao<l 
doing  things  that  ai«  wrong;  but  I  hope,  my  dear. 
you  will  try  to  be  more  thoughtful  at  school,  and 
obedient  to  Miss  Weston ;  and  you  ought  to  be  bc, 
Mary,  for  yon  are  now  eight  years  old.' 

*  Oh  yes,  mamma;  I  love  Miss  Weston  so  much  ty 
I  would  like  to  please  her  always,  and  yoa  too, 
mamma;  and  if  yon  will  allow  me,  when  we  m  & 
the  way  to  school,  I  shall  take  you  by  a  itrM 
where  there  is  a  beautiful  toy-shop,  and  such  a  bniT 
wax  doll  in  the  window,  the  very  same  size  at? 
little  doll  Sophy,  but  with  blue  eyes  and  fair 
Sophy's  hair,  you  know,  has  been  quite  destrovt 
ever  since  the  day  I  washed  her  head  with  soap 
water;  but  I  thought  her  little  straw  hat  would  ji 
fit  the  pretty  wax  doll's  head,  so  I  went  into  the  sliol 
and  asked  the  price,  and  it  was  only  one  shilliii^ 
Just  think,  mamma— only  one  shilling !  Did  yon  erct 
hear  of  anything  so  cheap?    I  said  to  Rachel  I  vil 
almost  sure  iwaTnma.  would  buy  it  for  me.    Kow,^ 
you,  dear  mamma?' 

*  No,  indeed,  Mary;  I  do  not  approve  of  childi«( 
having  many  playthings,  and  yon  nuist  contest  yot^ 
self  with  Sophy  for  some  time  longer.  Now,  go  aw^ 
quickly,  my  dear,  and  get  ready,  for  we  must  be# 
Miss  Weston's  by  ten  o'clock;  and  it  is  a  long  w4 
from  Queen-street  to  Russell-equare. ' 

They  were  soon  walking  quickly  along  the  street^ 
Mary,  in  high  s|nrits,  holdmg  her  mamma's  haof 
and  gaily  chatting  to  her  about  eTerything  she 
The  toy -shop,  however,  was  still  uppermost  in 
^  thoughts;  and  presently  she  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  do  k 
mamma,  for  only  one  minute  I  Did  yon  ever  see 
a  lovely  doU?    Do  buy  it  for  me,  dear  mamma.' 

'  You  are  a  foolish  little  girl»  Maty,  to  insist  Q^4 
what  I  have  already  refused  you;  but  come  al^ 
quickly,  for  I  fear  we  shall  bo  too  late.' 

With  most  unwilling  steps,  Mary  dragged  berscf 
from  the  shop  window,  and  they  soon  entered  Btd 
sell-square,  where  stood  the  lai^  and  handsome  md 
sion  now  occupied  by  Miss  Weston,  in  which  she  v*^ 
tills  day,  for  the  first  time,  receiving  her  pupils. 

The  hall -door  stood  open,  and  in  the  hall  tfad 
were  already  several  parties  of  children,  with  sei 
vants>  besides  girls  of  various  ages,  who  had  com 
to  attend  the  classes  about  to  be  opened* 

Maiy  was  very  much  astonished  and  excited  at  tl^ 
sight  of  so  many  people  and  dhildren,  for  she  b^ 
hitherto  lived  quietly  at  home,  with  no  other  c^ 
panion  than  her  little  brother;  and  she  was  thinbn 
how  Kladly  she  would  now  be  at  hlnne,  and  in  ti\ 
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miisery  with  him,  when  a  young  lady  oame  forward, 

and  said  to  Mrs.  Gordon  she  would  take  charge  of 

Miss  Maiy,  if  she  would  walk  up  stairs  and  see  l^iiss 

Weston.  * 

Mn.  Gordon  thanked  her,  and  turning  to  bid  Mai^ 
soodbye,  ww  that  her  lip  was  quivering  and  her  eyes 
mllof  teara. 
'  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?^ 
'  Oh,  mammal  I  was  thinking  of  Willie,  and  how 
dull  he  will  be  without  me;  and  I  would  far  rather 
20  back  with  ^oi\  than  stay  here.  Please  do  take  me 
Lome  again  with  you,  dear  mamma! ' 

'No,  ho,  Mary,  I  cannot  do  that;  you  must  stay 
and  get  joor  lessons  along  with  the  other  little  girls; 
and,  vhen  you  are  busily  occupied,  the  time  will 
piiis  quickly  and  happily.    At  one  o*clock,  Rachel 
Till  call  for  you,  and  bring  you  home,  so  that  you  Will 
bve  all  the  afternoon  to  be  with  Willie.    Now,  good- 
bye, my  darling,'  she  said,  kissing  her,  *  and  let  me 
iceyou  dry  your  eyes,  and  go  with  this  young  lady.' 
Miss  Gray  took  Mary  to  the  dressing-room,  where 
tk  laid  aside  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  thence  to  the 
sftool- room -^  a  spacious  and  airy  apartment,  with 
tiffee  large  windows  facing  the  square — in  which 
^  was  now  a  busy  throng  of  youthful  Bgures,  and 
ibom  of  many  voices. 
Mias  Weston,  and  the  teachers  engi^ed  to  assist 
W,bad  not  yet  made  their  appkirance'in  the  school- 
f}^  so  that  there  was  a  j|ooct  deal  of  confusion  and 
^7  talking  going  on--Mi8s  Gray  being, too  young 
L^  inexperienced  a  governess  to  maintain  authority 
>£*i  keep  order  among  so  many. 
rpoQ  ner  entrance,  Mary  stood,  awkwardly  blush- 
^,  near  the  door,  for  she  was  suddenly  aware  that 
fiiyiy  eyes  were  staring  at  her;  but  Miss  Gray  told 
^  to  take  her  seat  on  a  form,  beside  some  little 
girl^  of  her  own  age,  and  she  was  soon  able  to  notice 
I  ^t  erery  new  pupil'  that  entered  was  quite  as  much 
stared  at  as  she  nad  been. 

She  began  to  feel  interested  in  lier  companions  on 
the  same  form,  especially  the  little  girl  next  her, 
Tho  had  long  drooping  curls  of  fair  hair,  from  under 
which  she  peeped  from  time  to  time  in  a  very  sly 
scanner.  At  lensth  Mary  smiled  to  her,  and  received 
^ch  a  sweet  smue  in  return  tiiat  she  ventured  to  ask 
A^rname. 
'Fanny  Wallace;  and  what  is  yours?* 
'Mary  Gordon.' 

'Are  you  to  board  with  Miss  Weston?.' 
'  No,  I  am  only  to  be  a  daily  pupil.     Are  you  to 
board?' 

,    *  Yes;  papa  has  sent  me  to  live  with  Miss  Weston^' 
'  Oh,  deliffhtfull'  exclaimed  Mary,  joyfully;  we  shall 

'  *s  each  other  every  day;  and  perha^  Miss  Weston 
*iJ  allow  you  to  come  to  our  house  on  Saturday  and 

tplay  with  me,  and  we  shall  have  such  fun ! ' 

Fall  of  jojrful  anticipation,  Mary  clasped  her  arms 
urmnd  her  new  friena;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  girl 
*^o  was  seated  on  the  form  behind,  and  had  tocu 
J^atching  her  opportunity,  mischievously  jerked  their 
ii«ifh  together  with  such  violence  tliat  they  both 

!  Uttered  exclamations  of  pain  and  alarm,  with  their 
hamls  raised  to  their  heaos  and  their  eyes  watering; 
tofl  Miss  Gray,  who  supposed  they  HIbmI  been  quarrd- 
^%.  rebuked  them  sharply. 

'It  was  not  our  fault,  said  Mary,  pointing  indig- 
ently to  the  real  offender — ^who  had  now  a  handker- 
roief  at  her  £ace,  stifling  her  laughter;— it  was  that 
P^  who  knocked  our  heads  together.' 

'Miss  Jane  Duncan,'  said  Miss  Gray,  'I  am  aston- 
whtdthat  you,  who  ai^  so  much  blder  than  these 
®2drBn,  can  behave  so  foolishly. ' 


They  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  themselves,  and 
were  sitting  demurely  without  venturing  to  look  at 
one  another,  when  the  school-room  door  was  opened, 
and  Miss  Weston  came  in,  accompanied  by  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen;  most  of 'whom  were  teachers. 
There  was  silence  immediately  in  the  room;  but,  on 
seeing  her  beloved  instructress,  the  presence  of  every 
one  else  watf  forgotten  by  Mary,  and  with  her  anus 
extended,  and  her  face  radiant  with  joy,  she  was 
hurrying  towards  her,  exclaiming,  *  O  my  dear  Miss 
Weston,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  a^dn ! ''  when  she 
was  quietly  arrested  by  a  warning  hand  held  up,  and 
Miss  Weston  telling  her,  in  a  low  voice,  to  return 
immediately  to  her  seat,  for  Br.  Lrving  was  going  to 
address  the  school. 


Chapter  II. 

A  pleasant-looking  gentleman  now~walked  up  the 
room,  to  take  his  seat  at  a  table  where  a  Bible  had 
been  placed  for  him.  He  had  observed  Mary's  im- 
pulsive behaAdour;  but  she  thought  he  could  not  be 
an^ry  with  her,  for  in  passing  he  stroked  her  head, 
and  remarked  to  Miss  Weston  that  he  knew  she  was 
Mr.  William  (Jordon's  daughter;  and  Mary  then  re- 
cognised him  as  the  clergyman  who  preached  in  their 
church  on  Sundays. 

Dr.  Irving  opened  the  Bible,  and  read  the  Pan^ble 
of  the  Sower,  on  which  he  remarked  that  the  seecl  to 
be  sown,  as  explained  by  our  Lord  himself,  means  the 
*Word  of  God;'  and  the  daily  implanting  of  this 
precious  seed,  and  training  it  up  in  the  youthful 
mind,  is  that  'nurture  and  admonition,'  without 
which  all  other  teachings  must  prove  vain  and  fruit- 
less. 

He  proceeded  to  draw  from  the  parable  some  use- 
ful lessons  for  teacher  and  pupil;  to  the  former,  re- 
commending the  exercise  of  kmdness'and  forbearance, 
in  preference  to  severity  and  punishment,  which,  he 
thought,  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases 
when  gentler  means  failed. 

In  s^dressin^the  pupils,  he  earnestly  advised  them 
to  try  and  be  helpfiu  to  their  teachers,  by  coming  to 
school  with  minds  prepared  to  receive  instruction;  to 
put  away  hardening  uiings,  such  as  quarrelling  with 
one  another,  disobedience  to  parents,  rudeness  and 
impatience  towards  servants;  these,  and  many  other 
such  unhappy  hindrances,  would  harden  their  hearts, 
and  render  them  impenetrable  to  every  sood  influ- 
ence; whereas,  by  cherishing  ^od  and  ricnt  feelings 
towiurds  every  one,  and  so  conung  to  school  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind,  teachers  will  And  they  have  got  good 
ground  to  work  upon,  and  will  feel  encouraged  to  do 
all  they  can  for  their  best  interests;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  will  sow  good  seed  in  the  good. ground,  which, 
in  some  will  ^deld  thirty,  in  some  sixty,  and  in  some 
an  hundred  fold. 

Dr.  Irvine  then  engaged  in  a  short  and  earnest 
prayer  for  all  those  employed  in  the  anluous  duty 
of  teaching  the  young;  and  for  the  young  themselves, 
that  the  great  Teacner  and  Governor  of  all,  who 
taught  as  never  man  taught,  would  graciously  vouch- 
safe by  His  spirit,  to  guide  and  direct  them  in  their 
several  duties;  that  He  would  pardon  their  errors  and 
shortcomings,  and  supply  all  their  wants  out  of  His 
own  inexhaustible  fulness,  so  that  the  fruit  midit 
ind^d  be  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  luo. 

When  he  concluded.  Miss  Weston  thanked  him 
warmly  for  his  visit,  on  this  first  morning  of  their 
meeting,  when  they  had  all  so  ^uch  need  of  his  kind 
admomtdons.  He  congratulated  her  on  the  auspicious 
commencement  of  her  school,  and  hoped  to  repeat  his 
I  visit  soon.    He  was  now  going  to  visit  a  ragged  school. 
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'  which,*  said  he,  looking  round  and  smiling,  *  will 
present  a  very  different  appearance  from  this  one.' 

After  he  had  gone,  the  business  of  the  school  com- 
menced, by  the  masters  being  shown  to  their  class- 
ToomB;  and  the  pupils  separating  into  classes,  fol- 
lowed, so  that  the  large  scnool-room  was  nearly  half 
emptied;  and  Mary  was  whispering  to  Fanny  Wal- 
lace, that  she  wished  they  might  go  too,  when  Miss 
Weston  desired  them,  and  all  the  little  izirls  on  the 
same  form,  to  come  to-  her,  and  bring  their  books; 
and  after  examining  them  successively  as  to  their 
degrees  of  progress  and  ability,  directed  Miss  Gray 
to  give  Mary's  class  a  lesson  in  English  reading,  and 
when  they  nad  each  read  a  portion,  to  hear  them 
spell  the  principal  words;  after  which,  she  might 
^ve  them  a  simple  lesson  in  grammar,  such  as  nam- 
ing the  nouns,  and  whether  they  were  in  the  singular 
or  plural,  &c. 

Miss  Gray,  a  young  governess,  or  half-boarder,  was 
really  anxious  to  do  as  Miss  Weston  had  desired,  and 
Kot  very  well  through  the  lesson,  and  so  did  the  chil- 
dren; but  when  they  came  to  the  grammatical  part  of 
it,  the  word  *  mouse'  having  occurred.  Miss  Gray  re- 
marked, that  although  the  general  rule  for  forminff 
the  plural  was  to  acUl  '  s'  to  the  singular,  this  word 
was  an  exception,  for  the  plural  was  not  mouses,  but 
mice;  'and  there  are  many  otlier  exceptions  of  the 
same  kind,'  said  she;  *  for  instance,  the  plural  of  inan 
is  men;  of  woman,  women;  of  tooth,  teeth;  of  goose, 
geese;  but  perhaps  I  could  make  it  plainer  in  this  way. 
Suppose  me  sittmg  here  alone;  I  am  only  one  woman, 
and  therefore  in  the  singular;  but  suppose  Miss  Weston 
and  I  were  sitting  here  together,  could  any  of  you  tell 
me  what  we  would  be  called?' 

'  Geese,'  said  Mary,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

*0h.  Miss  Cronlon!  what  a  strange  mistake  you 
have  noade! '  said  Miss  Gray.  ^  , 

There  was  a  sound  of  suppressed  laughter  through- 
out the  room,  and  Mary  looked  down  ashamed. 

*  Mary!  Mary!'  said  Miss  Weston,  laughing  herself; 
*  this  foolish  answer  is  entirely  owing  to  your  old  bad 
habit  of  speaking  without  thinking." 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  Mary's  class  was 
sent  to  cet  a  lesson  in  writing  in  an  adjoining  school- 
room, where  Mr.  Macauley,  a  young  assistant  writing- 
master,  was  arrangin^^  copy-books  for  the  punils. 
Tliis  room  was  furnished  with  writing-desks,  and  in 
one  comer  stood  a  piano-forte,  at  which  Miss  Taylor, 
an  elderly  and  experienced  governess,  was  giving  a 
music  lesson  to  a  most  unpromising  beginner,  and  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  assist  Mr.  Macauley  to  ke^p 
his  class  in  order  and  maintain  his  authority;  this, 
however,  being  only  a  temporaiy  arrangement,  as  the 
room  to  be  occupied  by  Miss  Taylor  was  still  under- 
going repairs. 

The  pupils  were  severally  introduced  by  name;  and 
Mary,  along  with  the  junior  class,  was  placed  at  the 
Mcsk  nearest  the  piano,  where  she  enjoyed  the  double 
novellhr  of  getting  her  lesson  in  writing,  and  observing 
Miss  Taylor,  who  was  loudly  beating  time  with  a  lax^ 
pencil  on  the  end  of  the  piano,  and  her  conversation 
running  on  as  follows: — *  Simple  common  time,  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar.  One,  two,  three,  four.  Hold  up 
your  wrists,  Miss  Brown — down  your  shoulders,  and 
m  your  elbows.  One,  two,  three,,  four.  MIbs  Fanny 
Wallace  and  Miss  Mary  Gordon,  give  over  staring  at 
me  and  attend  to  your  writing.  One,  two,  tli^ee. 
Mr.  Macauley — sir,  will  you  please  to  notiois  Miss 
Duncan,  who  is  lounging  over  the  desk,  and  poking 
her  elbow  in  Miss  Maxwell's  face,  so  that  she  cannot 
write?  Sit  up,  Miss  Duncan,  and  attend  to  what  Mr. 
Macauley  is  saying.  One,  two.  Keep  your  thumbs 
over  the  keys,  ]£s8  Brown,  and  strike  from  your 


finger- joints,  not  with  your  arms;  hold  down  one  note 
until  you  play  the  next.  One,  two,  three.  Very  b&d, 
indeed;  that  is  all  out  of  time,  and  wretchedly  played; 
you  are  lifting  every  note,  and  your  fingers  sre  bo 
stiff,  they  look  as  if  they  had  no  joints  at  aU.  Now, 
Miss  Brown,  I  must  be  so  plain  as  tell  you  that  udas 
you  agree  to  practise  as  I  direct  you,  I  really  cannot 
attempt  to  make  you  play  the  piano-forte;  lor,  with 
untrained  fingers,  it  is  simply  impossible;  aod,  until 
your  next  lesson,  I  wish  you  to  play  nothing  bat  this 
page  of  five-finger  exercises;  ana  now,'  she  said,  look- 
ing at  her  watch,  *you  may  go  to  your  writing,  and 
exchange  places  with  Miss  Mary  Gordon,  who  wiU 
come  to  her  musio  lesson. ' 

Miss  Brown  started  from  her  seat  like  a  prisoaer 
released;  and  Mary,  who  had  been  an  awe-stricken 
spectator  of  Miss  Taylor's  energetic  method  of  teach- 
ing, advanced  towanls  her  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  stood  looking  wistfully  in  her  face. 

'What  is  the  matter  with  you,  diild?'  said  she, 
lifting  her  on  the  piano-stool. 

*  Nothing,  ma'am,'  said  Mary. 

*  Then  don't  look  so  frightened,  Maiy,  but  letse 
see  how  you  make  use  of  these  flexible  little  M 
on  the  keys.  Will  you  play  this  easy  lesson?'^ 
said,  opemng  a  music-book,  and  placing  it  before  ]»l 

Mary  played  it  with  great  precision,  couniicghd  ] 
time  audibly. 

*Very  well,  indeed,'  said  Miss  Taylor;  and  tie 
turned  over  the  leaves  to  some  more  difficult  lessooa, 
which  were  all  played  with  eoual  accuracy,  and  not 
without  indications  of  musical  tasto  existing  in  tiie 
little  performer,  wUo  played,  besides,  a  variety  d 
scales  and  exercises,  showing  that  her  hands  had  been 
well  and  properly  trained. 

*  Well  done,'  said  Miss  Taylor;  '  I  am  very  mnch 
pleased,  indeed.  Will  you  tell  me,  my  dear,  vlio 
taught  you  to  play  so  well?' 

*  Miss  Weston,'  said  Maxy,  her  face  glowing  with 
pleasura 

*  Miss  Weston! '  said  Miss  Taylor,  greatly  surprised. 
'Then  you  are  the  little  girl  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  her  for  your  governors?' 

*  \  cs,  ma'am, '  said  Mary,  very  much  ^tified; '  and 
she  taught  me  a  great  many  things  besides  music' 

*  And  I  suppose  you  mean  to  tell  me  they  vfcn 
thines  of  far  greater  importance  than  music;  but  ^^ 
memoer,  Miss  Mary,  I  shall  always  consider  your 
music  /esson  of  great  importance;  and  I  hope  you 
mean  to  do  the  same,  and  prepare  for  it  accorainjly. 
So,  for  to-morrow's  lesson  I  shall  exp«ct  you  to  pr&fr 
tise  this  page,  besides  the  exercises  and  scales  yon 
played  to  me  to-day.  And  now,  good-bye  my  de:::. 
You  may  go.' 

Mary  ran  down  stairs,  and  found  Rachel  ^^-aitiog 
for  her  in  the  halL 

She  was  in  such  high  spirits  that  Eachel  romatied 
she  must  have  been  very  nappy  at  school. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Mar]^,  •  I  nave  been  very  happy  in- 
deed, Rachel;  school  is  such  a  different  place  from 
what  I  expected,  that  I  think  I  shall  never  wt^y  of 
it.' 


Chapteb  IIL 

On  the  way  home,  Mary's  attention  was  attncted 
by  a  little  cmld  sitting  on  the  pavement  before  tlM 
door  of  a  shop,  and  crying  bitterly  for  a  ball,  whieb 
was  selfishly  kept  from  him  by  his  brother— a  bov  of 
about  ten  years  old — and  with  which  he  was  amusing 
himself,  regardless  of  the  little  one's  cries.  Suddenly. 
making  her  escape  from  Rachel,  and  following  the 
direction  of  the  ball.  Mazy  succeeded  very  nimbly  is 
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catching  it  on  its  desoent,  and  running  with  it  to  the 
chili  '  Here  is  your  ball  for  yoii,  my  poor  little  dcarJ' 
And  he  was  smiling  to  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
wbea  the  boy  rushed  at  her,  and  inflicted  a  sharp 
Uov  00  her  shoulder.  He  was  about  to  bestow 
mother  on  her  face,  when  Rachel  interposed  herself 
Iftween  them;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  shop- 
iromao,  a  powerful  matron,  who  had  witnessed  the 
a£iy,  issued  from  the  door,  and  ^ve  the  boy  such  a 
hkw  on  his  back  as  sent  him  reeling  into  the  shop; 
then,  lifting  the  child  in  her  arms,  she  turned  to 
)LuT— '  It  was  very  kind  of  you.  Miss,  to  give  him 
lus  ball;  but  I  am  afraid  Tom  has  hurt  you,  and  I 
am  ashamed  of  him. ' 

'lam  not  hurt  at  all,  thank  you,'  said  Mary,  as 
iiit  walked  away;  but  Rachel  rebuked  her  for  med- 
dling with  what  she  had  nothing  to  do,  and  said,  if 
ilie  left  her  on  the  street  to  do  such  a  thing  SLgain, 
file  would  tell  her  mamma. 

On  reaching  the  toy-shop,  Mary  stood  to  look  again 
it  the  wax  doll  in  the  window;  and  she  told  Rachel 
tbt  she  liked  it  more  than  ever,  for  now  she  saw  a 
Bk^ness  in  its  face  to  her  dear  friend  Fanny  Wal- 
lace; and  she  ventured  to  suggest  that,  if  Rachel  had 
a  dining  of  her  own  in  her  pocket,  she  might  just  go 
istc-  the  shop  and  buy  it  at  once,  and  she  would  pay 
Wkck  again  the  first  time  she  got  money. 

No,  no,  Miss  Mary;  you  told  me  your  mamma 
"W  to  buy  it  for  ^ou,  and  you  cannot  suppose  I 
^Ugive  you  anythmg  she  has  refused.' 

%  very  well,  Rachel;  I  suppose  you  are  quite 
^t;  but  mind  you  are  are  not  to  tell  mamma  what 
ins  saying.' 

'Vou  should  never -say  anything  you  would  not 
«:^  your  mamma  to  hear.  Miss  Mary;  but  it  would 
p-'y  he  worth  while  repeating  what  you  have  said, 
bkfi  she  happens  to  ask  me.' 
'Oh  then,  I  am  not  afraid;  for  she  will  never  think 
&' asking  such  a  thing.' 

I  '  Indeed,  it  is  not  very  likely,'  said  Rachel,  dryly. 
I  ^h  reaching  home,  Willie  came  runnihg  o^ut  to  meet 
ptm.  ',       ' 

^ '  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come  back,  Mary,  for  I 
nre  been  wearying  for  you  so  much;  what  a  long 
vzt  Miss  Weston  has  kept  you  at  school;  I  am  sure 
^w  must  be  very  tired.' 

'  No,  no,  WilUe;  not  in  the  least.  School  is  the 
t»st  dehghtful  place  I  was  ever  in;  and  I  only  wish 
F^a  had  beoi  with  me,  you  would  have  enjoyed  your- 
idf  80  much !  I  am  vSry  sorry  you  are  a  boy,  and  . 
ftat  you  cannot  go  to  a  girls'  school;  but  never  mind, 
l^illie,  dear,  you  are  but  a  little  fellow— only  seven 
[t&n  old — and  so  quiet  and  gentle  that  I  daresay 
niii  Weston  will  let  you  oome  with  me,  although  you 
^  a  boy.' 

.Uter  their  early  dinner,  when  Rachel  took  them  out 
^  vs^  Mary  chatted  away  incessantly  of  all  that 
Hd  come  «nder  her  observation  at  Miss  Weston's. 
)r.  Irving^B  visit,  the  teachers  and  their  classes,  and, 
<<^e  all,  her  dear  friend  Fanny  Wallace;  and,  at  a 
tier  hour,  when  admitted  to  the  dinner-table  with 
^  papa  and  Ti^Mnmi^  where  she  was  accustomed  to 
^'•Te  a  becoming  silenco,  she  continued  to  enlarge 
Q  the  varic^  of  tasks  she  had  accomplished  at 
thoil,  until  her  papa  reproved  her  for  talking  so 
■lach  about  herself,  and,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over, 
winded  her  that,  as  she  had  ^o  many  thines  to  do 
^'  M.'hool,  she  would  better  go  and  prepare  for  next 
^7'  When  the  children  went  up  stairs,  they  found 
^yofong  lady  waiting  for  them  m  the  school-room, 
^  had  bc«n  engaged  by  Mrs.  Gordon  to  come  for 
^  hour  or  t^o  in  the  afternoon,  and  give  Willie  his 
^gUsh  lessons;  and,  as  she  was  a  good  musician,  to 


superintend  Mary's  practice,  and  assist  her  in  pre- 
paring her  lessons  for  school. 

Miss  Elliot  wa3  the  daughter  of  an  early  and 
intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Gordon's,  who,  since  her- 
husband's  death,  from  a  long  succession  of  adverse 
circumatauces,  had  been  reduced  to  great  pecuniary 
diliicultios,  besides  having  now  become  a  constant 
sufferer  from  declining  health. 

Miss  Elliot  was  quite  aware  that  Mrs.  Gordon's 
kind  sympathy  had  led  to  her  engagement,  and  sin- 
cerely desired  to  be  of  use  to  her  pupils.  She  was 
but  a  young  teacher,  having  only  attained  her  seven- 
teenth year;  but  her  countenance  and  maimers  were 
very  pleasing,  and  Mar^  was  at  once  prepossessed  in 
her  favour.  *  Miss  Elliot,'  said  she,  *  after  you  kave 
finished  Willie's  lessQU,  I  wish  you  would  stay  and 
take  tea  with  us,  and  spend  the  evening.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,  Miss  Mary;  but  your  mamma 
has  only  engaged  me  to  remain  for  two  hours,  and 
the  time  is  nearly  expired.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  know  mamma  would  like  you  to  stay  to 
tea,  and  I  shall  go  down  stairs  and  tell  Thomas  to 
place  a  cup  and  saucer  for  you;'  and  away  she  wept. 

*  Stop,  stop,'  said  Miss  Elliot;  *  I  cannot  stay,  and 
you  must  not  interrupt  me  by  talking  in  this  way, 
for  you  are  preventing  me  from  teachmg  your  little 
brother.' 

Mary  said  no  more,  but  as  soon  ^as  she  saw  Miss 
Elliot's  attention  occupied  with  Willie's  lesson,  ^e 
quietly  seized  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  whidh  were 
hanging  near  the  door,  and  slipping  into  the  next 
room,  concealed  them  under  a  taole;  then  returning 
quickly,  seated  herself  so  that  she  might  watch  the 
result  of  the  trick  she  had  played.  Just  as  Willie's 
lesson  was  finished,  the  tea  bell  sounded;  and  when 
Miss  Elliot  rose  and  looked  round  the  room  for  her 
cloak  and  bonnet,  wondering  where  they  could  be, 
Mary  clapped  her  hands,  laughing  noisily,  and  clasp- 
ing her  round  the  waist,  held  her  fast. 

*  Come  away  down  to  tea  with  us,'  she  said;  '  vou 
think  you  will  get  away,  but  you  cannot.  I  shall 
not  allow  you  to  go.  Willie,  come  and  help  me  to 
hold  her. ' 

Miss  Elliot  disengaged  herself  quickly,  and  looked 
displeased. 

'  Miss  Gordon,'  she  said,  *your  behaviour  is  really 
very  disrespectful,  and  unless  you  bring  my  cloak 
and  bonnet  immediately,  I  shall  ring  the  bell  for  your 
mamma.' 

Mary  looked  a  little  alarmed,  for  she  saw  she  was 
in  earnest,  and  she  was  moving  towards  the  door, 
when  Miss  Elliot  recalled  her. 

'I  feel  sorry  to  part  with  you  in*displeasure,'  she 
said;  *  but'  I  am  sure  that  if  you  knew  that  I  have 
to  go  home  as  quiokly  as  possible  to  make  tea  for  my 
own  mamma,  who  is  sick  and  has  no  one  to  help  her 
but  mfi,  you  would  not  think  of  detaining  me.' 

*  No,  indeed,  I  would  not,  if  I  had  only  known; 
and  now  I  shall  help  you  to  go  away.' 

She  ran  into  the  next  room,  and  retuming  with  the 
cloak  and  bonnet,  assisted  her  to  put  them  on,  and 
then  running  before  her  to  the  hall  door,  ox)ened  it 
for  her,  and  wished  her  goodbye. 

After  tea,  the  children  were' allowed  to  remain  in 
the  drawing-room  for  some  time  and  occupy  themselves 
with  amusements  suited  to  their  aee;  and  so  great 
was  Mary's  enjoyment  of  this  privilege,  and  having 
the  society  of  her  papa  and  mamma^  besides  that  of 
Willie,  that  when  evening  worship  was  over,  and 
Rachel  came  to  put  the  children  to  bed,  she  begged 
to  remain  a  little  longer,  and  said  the  day  had  been 
far  too  short — she  was  so  happy.  - 

(To  be  ooBtinned.) 
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A  poe;m  called  *Miaiin  a  Bb%ird  Aosda,'  or  *The 
Aged  Banl'a  Wish,'  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  Gaelic  language  subsequent  to  the  Ossianic  era. 
It  is  said  to  be  older  than  the  conversion  of  the  Cale- 
donians to  Christianity.  1  am  not  aware,  however, 
tliat  there  are  any  other  grounds  than  the  internal 
evidence  on  which  this  very  remote  antiquity  is 
claimed  for  the  poem.  Judging  from  its  contents — 
its  train  of  thought  and  its  tone  of  sentiment — ^there 
is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  author  was 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  not — ^that  is,  of  course,  granting  it  was  really  an 
old  heathen  bard,  and  not  some  one  assuming  such  a 
character,  who  composed  the  verses.  In  the  closing 
lines,  as  wiU  be  seen,  the  singer  wishes  his  harp,  his 
shell,  and  the  shield  that  defended  his  forefathers  in 
battle,  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  by  his  side;  and  he 
speaks  of  his  soul  floating  in  its  mist,  on  the  breeze 
of  the  ocean,  to  Flath-innis-^the  Heroes'  Isle— where 
Ossian  and  Daol  reposed  and  slept  in  the  house  of  the 
Bards  on  Ar-ven.  All  this  is  certainly  quite  heathen- 
ish. But  all  this  could  easily  be  done  by  a  bard  who 
lived  all  his  life  among  Christian  Caledonians,  and 
merely  took  on  himself,  for  the  occasion,  the  person 
of  an  imaginary  predecessor. 

Jt  is  difficult  to  identify  the  locality  of  the  poem, 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  says  it  was  composed  in  Skya 
But  the  editorof  the  *  Beauties  bf  Gaelic  Poetry*  thinks 
*The  poem  itself  seems  to  furnish  some  evidence,  that 
at  least  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  Lochaber.  Treifj  is 
mentioned  as  having  afforded  drink  to  the  buntera* 
Now,  Loch-Treig  is  in  the  braes  of  Lochaber.  We 
know  of  no  mountain  which  is  now  called  Ben-Ard  or 
Scur-eilt.  Perhaps  Ben-Ard  is  another  name  for  Ben- 
Ncvis.  The  great  waterfall  mentioned  near  the  end 
of  the  poem  may  have  been  Eas-bh^  near  Kinloch- 
Leven,  in  Lochaher.^— Mackenzie's  Beauties  of  Gaelic 
Poetry,  page  14. 

Like  almost  all  reflective  poetry  which  extends  to 
any  length,  the  *Aged  Bard'sWish'  is  Sometimes  alittle 
obscure.  It  is  not  always  very  easy  to  trace  the  con- 
nection of  one  train  of  thought  with  another,  nor  is 
it  always  very  obvious  what  the  old  man '  is  turning 
his  mind  to  at  all.  The  objects  of  his  thought,  and 
the  terms*  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  referring 
to  them,  were  both  so  familiar  to  himself  that  he,  like 
other  poets  of  his  class,  seems  never  to  have  suspected 
they  might  be  less  intimately  known  to  his  readers. 
The  *  Old  Bard's  Wish,'  then,  although  a  fine  poem 
upon  the  whole,  and  very  much  admired  in  the 
original,  does  not,  perhaps,  bear  translation  so  well 

as  some  others. 

TkE  AGED  BABD'B  WISH. 

Oh,  pUea  me  by  the  little  brook» 
Of  gently  wandering  p»oo  end  alow. 

And  lay  my  head  near  some  green  nook 
That  kindly  shades  the  sonny  glow. 


At  ease  upon  the  grass  Til  rest 
Of  the  balm-breathing  flowery  brae; 

My  foot  by  the  warm  wave  careas'd 
That  winds  throngbont  the  plain  awsy. 

There  the  pale  primrose  let  me  see. 
There  the  small  daisy  close  at  hand, 

And  erery  flower  so  dear  to  me 
For  grateful  hue  or  odonr  bland. 

About  thy  lofty  banks,  my  glen, 
Be  bending  boughs  and  blooming  sprsyi. 

Where  small  birds  sing  from  bush  and  fen 
To  aged  cliffs  their  amorous  lays. 

Break  rolling  o'er  the  ivied  rook 
The  new-bom  spring  with  heavy  moao. 

And  let  the  answering  echo  mock 
Its  crowding  surges'  tuneful  tone. 

And  let  each  hill  and  mountain  steep 

Return  me  back  a  joyous  sovid. 
When  thousand  herds  with  lowings  deep 

From  east  and  west  will  murmur  ronndL 

Let  frisking  calves  before  me  play 
By  spreading  hiU  or  streamlet  pure, 

But  the  tired  Idd  his  head  shall  lay 
Upon  my  breast  and  sleep  secure. 

Then,  flowing  on  the  breeie's  wing, 
Come  the  soft  plainings  of  the  lamb. 

And  let  the  mellowing  distance  .bring 
The  answer  of  Its  bleating  dam. 

Oft  let  the  hnntef  s  step  go  by, 
His  whizsing  javelins  let  me  hear; 

And  to  my  cheek  youth's  blood  will  fly 
When  comes  the  chase  with  tumult  near. 

New  marrow  to  my  bones  'twill  bring 
To  he*r  the  string,  the  horn,  the  hoand: 

When  loud,  '  The  stag  isMown,*  they  ain^, 
ru  leap  to  hear  the  darling  sound. 

Hy  dog;  111  see  him  in  that  mood 

Wlio  laU  and  early  foUow'd  me, 
And  O  our  dear  hilly  solitude 

And  crags  tliat  heard  my  bugle's  glee. 

And  I  shall  see  the  welcome  cave. 
That  saved  us  from  the  darkening  night: 

Its  flickering  flame  shall  wane  and  wave- 
Its  quaichs  once  more  shall  give  delight. 

The  sweet  deer-flesh  we'll  roast  it  well; 

Treig's  singing  waves  our  thirst  allay; 
Thoxigh  mountains  roar  and  ghosts  should  yeli. 

We'll  calmly  rest  us  there  tlll.day. 

Then  high  Ben-Aird  Ids  form  will  rear- 
Chief  of  a  thousand  bills  is  he— 

His  looks,  where  dream  the  antler 'd  deer, 
His  head,  where  slee^  the  clouds,  we'll  see. 

Sgor-eilt  looks  o'er  the  valley's  brow. 
Whence  first  the  cuokoo's  musie  flows: 

The  hill  where  thousand  flr  trees  grow, 
And  green  herbs  for  the  elks  and  roes. 

The  young  ducks  cheerily  skim  the  pool. 
Round  whieh  the  flr  trees  wave  their  head, 

And  toss  their  green  arms  beautiful. 
Above  the  ripening  rowans  red. 

With  snowy  breast  the  swan  comes  nigh. 

And  crests  the  waves  with  graceful  pride; 
Or,  raising  up  her  wings  on  high, 

Amid^he  clouds  she'll  lightly  glide. 

Oft  doth  she  journey  o'er  the  sea 

To  lands  where  breaks  the  cold  white  ipnj. 
Where  sail  or  mast  shall  never  be. 

Nor  oaken  prow  shall  oleate  its  way. 


Conn  to  the  brakm  and  mountain  ( 
Thy  month  foQ  of  love's  plainttve  sighs— 

0  svan!  from  the  land  of  the  waves, 
And  slug  me  to  rest  from  the  skies. 

Oh  rise,  nrlth  thy  mild  and  sweet  song! 

Tell  thy  piteoos  tale  from  on  high. 
The  who  will  spread  it  along. 

And  send  thy  grief  mournfully  by. 

BaUo  thy  wing  o*er  the  ocean's  bound, 
Gnsp  its  speed  from  the  strong  wind  abore« 

For  sweet  to  my  ear  comes  the  sound 
From  thy  much  pain'd  heart  of  sad  love. 

Whence  do  the  wandering  breesea  roam,  * 
That  waft  us  thus  thy  grief  and  care, 

0  yoathl  who  went  so  far  from  hoiXMi, 
And  left  my  hoary  head  so' bare! 

An  thine  eyes  tearfnl  still,  young  maid, 

So  white  of  band,  so  fair  and  wise? 
Peace  rest  with  him  that  ne'er  will  fade, 

Who  from  his  strait  bed  m«y  not  xiael 

0  winds!  tell  me,  whose  eyas  have  ftdl'd. 
The  sibling  reeds  where  now  they  grow. 

Past  which  tho  tronts  have  often  sall'd 
On  wings  that  never  felt  you  blow.  . 

Oh  raise  met  raise  me  with  strong  arm  I 

Beneath  a  new  shade  let  me  lie; 
The  sun  Is  riding  high  and  warm. 

Let  the  green  branches  shield  my  eye. 

Then  wilt  thou  come,  O  vision  mild  I 
That  wand'rest  'mid  the  stars  of  night; 

And  in  thy  music  sweet  and  wild 
Thou'lt  bring  me  thoughts  of  past  deUf^it 

Oh  see,  my  soul !  yon  maiden  fair 
Beneath  the  oak-tree,  king  of  groves! 

Her  hand  amid  her  golden  hair — 
Her  soft  mild  eye  on  him  she  loves. 

She  silent  while  he  playa  and  sings— 
Her  bteting  heart  swims  in  the  song! 

Fnra  eye  to  eye  his  way  Love  wings. 
Who  melts  the  deer  their  hills  among. 

Now  stops  the  strain,  and  her  sqft  side 

Ia  growing  to  her  lover's  breast, 
Xni  her  fresh  lips,  the  rose-tree's  pride, 

To  his  are  long  and  longer  press' d. 

^ay  joy  attend  you  both  for  aye 
Who  wake  my  long-lost  joy  once  more; 

Bat  on  thy  soul,  thou  f air  hair' d  May, 
Hy  wannest,  dearest  blessings  pourt 

Oh  dream  of  hUss !  and  art  thou  gome? 

Betnm,  retain  one  moment  still  1 
You  hear  me  not;  and  I'm  alone. 

Then,  fan-you«well  each  long-loved  hiUI 

FireweU,  O  ye  youths  In  your  prime! 

Farewell,  lovely  maiden,  to  thee! 
I  see  not  your  bright  summer  time — 

'Tis  winter  forever  with  me  I 

2*ot  far  from  the  waterfall's  swell 
I  That  moani  round  its  ST^J  rock  afar, 

Let  me  lie  with  my  harp  and  shell. 
And  forefathers'  shield  iQ  wild  Tfar. 

*  it  this  place  3(rs.  Grant  of  Ltggan— who  has  givan  n  trans- 
■"^  of  the  'Old  Aird's  Wish'  among  her  poems,  published 
ib^-makes  the  following  remark:— 'As  there  is  very  little 
F  ^r  »&ow  In  the  Island,  gretet  numbers  of  swans  come 
Ek  ^  ^ow^y  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  Some  stay  to 
Ho.  iMit  Ihey  mostly  go  northmird  in  summer.  This  f  nr- 
^.ti»  hard  with  tM  fine  image,  very  strongly  expressed  in 
li^'i^  of  the  north  wind  bearing  towards  him  the  moan 
fp  «|iaited;  upMi  which  he  iaqniies  pf  the  swan  from  what 
"  cesMij  thai  vdk-kwmii  yoleo  came.  Thli  alfordi  him  a 
MtseefgvdliMltBSi' 


And  come  o'er  the  sea  as  a  friend, 
Thou  mild-moving  sephyr  and  slow,    . 
.    Raise  my  mist  on  thy  wings,  and  wend 
To  the  isle  *  where  the  heroes  go  I 

Where  the  heroes  go— where  they  He 
And  sleep  sound  without  music's  tone, — 

HaU  of'Ossian  and  DaU!  open— fly— 
The  night  comes,  and  tl^e  bard  is  gone  I 

But  eie  It  comes— ere  my  mist  wings  its  way 
To  Arven,  the  house  qf  the  bards  for  aye — 

With  harp  ftnd  shell  for  the  road  let  me  play; 
Then  fareweU  to  the  hari>— tho  shell— the  lay! 

The  measure  is  changed  in  the  last  verse  of  tho 
original,  as  above. 

'  Suir6  Oisein,  or  Ossian^s  Wooing,'  is  one  of  those 

old  and  popular  bits  of  Highland  poetry  which,  after 

having  been  sung  for  many  generations,  or  many 

centuries  perhaps,  in  ton  thousand  huts  and  houses, 

are  still  well  remembered  and  repeated  by  people,  who 

never  read  them  in  a  book.   It  and  the  *  Lay  of  Diar* 

mad,'  and  the  *  Death  of  Oscar,'  and  the  '  Banners  of 

the  Fingalians,'  aad  even  the  '  Address  to  the  8un,' 

are,  to  this  day,  found  among  old  people  who  learned 

them  from  their  fathers,  who  had  again  got  them  from 

theirs,  and  so  on.  The  legitimate  traditionary  lineage 

of  every  one  of  these  pieces  can  even  yet  be  traced 

back  with  ease  for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  in  a 

good  number  of   Highland   cottages    where  heroic 

poetry  is  never  seen  in  print. 

In  the'middle  of  last  century,  and  before  Macpher- 
son  published  his  far-famed  work,  *  Ossian  and  Evir- 
Alin '  was  ond  of  the  most  popular  of  Gaelic  ballads, 
as  may  be  seen  Iw  a  reference  to  the  correspondence 
printed  by  the  Highland  Society  in  their  report  on 
*  Ossian.'  It  is  also  found  in  all  l^e  collections  of 
Gaelic  poetry.  The  different  versions  of  it  all  agree 
in  their  essential  features.  The  age  of  the  ballad  it 
would  not  be  easv  to  determine.  It  is  probably  one 
of  the  oldest  of  ail  the  Ossianio  fragments. 

*  The  paradise  of  the  ancient  Celts,  Flath-innis,  or  the  Heroe  s 
Isle— «  word  now  impropriated  to  a'  sacred  use— was  supposed 
to  lie  in  the  Western  Ocean.  There  was  another  place  caUed 
EUean  na-h-0lg6,  or  the  Island  of  Youth*  which  is  still  frequently 
spoken  of  in  Highland  tales.  I  once  heard  a  long  story  teld  in 
prose  in  which  it  made  a  considerable  figure.  It  differed,  how- 
ever, from  the  above,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  accord  with  the  old 
bard's  idea  of  Flath-innis.  For  there  were  pot  only  an  uninter- 
rupted feUcity  and  unfading  youth  enjoyed  in  Eilean  anh-Olg^ 
but  there  were  also  activity  and  conseiousneos — not  sleep.  Nei- 
ther was  it  a  place  for  disembodied  spirits  merely.  The  story  I 
speak  of  represented  a  man  having  been  carried  thither  by  a 
fairy  wife  whom  he  had  married,  and  with  whom  he  had  Uved 
for  some  years  in  the  world.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man  when 
he  was  carried  off.  but  his  youth  was  renewed  in  even  more  than 
its  early  bloom  whenever  he  set  foot  on  tho  island.  He  stayed 
there,  with  the  most  perfect  enjoyment,  for  a  few  weeks,  as  ap- 
peared to  him.  Then  he  expiessed  a  wish  to  go  back  and  see 
apother  wife  and  family  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in  his 
own  home.  His  wish  was  complied  with,  after  he  had  promised 
his  faiiT  wife  to  return  with  her  whenever  his  cuiiMity  was 
gratified.  He  was  canted  back  as  he  had  been  at  first  carried 
way,  in  the  shape  of  a  swi^,  his  fairy  wife  accompanying  him. 
He  wifts  set  down  on  his  own  old  farm;  hsit  as  soon  as  he  touched 
the  soU  he  became  eitremely  aged  and  withered-looking— 'a 
mere  fistful  of  a  man,'  the  narrator  said.  His  fairy  wife  then 
left  him  for  a  short  time»  and  he  wandered  abouti  exciting  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity  in  aXl  who  saw  him,  but  knowing  nobody, 
and  even  noticing  changes  in  the  very  loeaUtles  he  had  been  so 
famUiar  with,  as  he  had  thought,  about  a  year  before^  At  last 
some  people  that  were  working  in  a  field  near  by  gathered  about 
him.  To  them  he  told  his  story;  and  one  of  them  recoUected 
having  heard  his  grandfather  speaking  of  a  great  farmer  to 
whom  that  place  once  belonged,  and  who  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared one  day,  many  many  years  ago,  no  one  knew  whither. 
A  little  after  this,  the  old  man's  fairy  wife  returned,  and  carried 
Um  off,  in  the  shiape  of  a  swan.  He  was  never  more  seen  in  the 
world  at  alL    So  much  for  £ilean  anh-Qig€. 
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OSSIAN    AND    EVIB-ALIN. 
A  poet's  wooikq  long  Aoa 

Who  is  thla  friend  that  would  soothe  my  grief 

Who  oomcs  1117  age  to  choer? 
I  know  that  light  stop  and  that  gentle  approaeh— 

It  Is  thou,  mj  daughter  dear! 

Daughter !  a  time  was  when  I,  now  so  weak. 

Could  speed  in  the  wild  roe's  flight; 
When  I,  now  so  blind,  could  the  beacon  descry 

Var  off  in  the  dim  d&rk  night. 

T!ie  time  has  been  when  with  sounding  step 

Away  with  the  chieftains  I'd  wend; 
Though  this  night  thou  must  see  me  so  lonely  and  sad. 

Without  father^  aon,  or  friend. 

My  son  I  O  my  hero  I  how  mournful  the  tale 

Which  Cona's  slow  wave  tells  of  thee! 
And  Flngal  and  Flllan  are  all  pass'd  away; 

Not  one'of  the  leaders  I  see. 

AIm  }  And  my  sight  too  has  faded. 

Nought  around  I  descry  or  above; 
Oone  is  the  hue  of  my  youth— all  is  gone; 

But  the  grave  cannot  alter  my  love. 

White-handed  maiden  I  this  night  though  you  see  me 

Old  and  forlorn  la  this  place, 
Renown'd  have  I  been  as  a  hero 

In  my  youth,  with  the  bloom  on  my  face; 

On  that  day  when  soft-halr^d  Evlr-Alin, 

White-arm'd  maiden  foUow'd  me, 
Daughter  of  Branno  of  the  silver  beakers. 

Of  many  loved,  herself  of  love  still  free. 

Sons  of  kings  and  sons  of  nobles, 

She  refused  them  great  or  smaJl; 
Cormao  woo'd  her,  gloomy  chieftain. 

But  him  she  hAted  worst  of  alL  , 

Her  I  resolved  to  win,  for  I  loved  her 

With  pure  heart  and  steadfast  truth; 
And  with  twelve  of  Flngal's  chiefs  I  went; 

We  strode  In  the  strength  of  youth. 

We  came  to  the  dark  lake  of  Lego; 

TlMre  a  noble  chief  came  to  meet 
And  conduct  us  with  honour  to  Branno—  ^ 

With  honour  and  welcomings  sweet. 

Me  he  saluted— the  tirelve  youths  he  haU'd; 

We  sat  with  Branno  at  the  feast; 
But  ere  the  evening  pass'd  away. 

Ere  yet  the  mirth  had  ceased, 

Branno  inquired,  'What  is  your  purpose? 

What  would  you  have  of  me?' 
And  CaUta  said,  'We  seek  thy  daughter, 

Her  would  we  have  of  thee.* 

Then  Branno  said,  '  But  which  of  you  would  have  her?' 

'  Flngal's  son,'  said  Gkilta:  '  thU  is  he.' 
'  Mighty  hero  of  the  wide  ship  havens, 

Happy  Is  the  m<td  gets  thee. 

'80  Ugh  the  place,  O  Osslanl 

Do  men's  tongues  to  thee  assign. 
If  I  twelve  daughters  had,'  said  Branno, 

'  The  best  of  them  should  be  thine.'      ^ 

Tlien  they  open'd  the  ehoiee  and  spare  chamber. 
That  was  shielded  with  down  fh>m  the  cold; 

The  posts  of  Its  doors  were  of  poUsh'd  bone. 
And  the  leaves  were  of  good  yellow  gold. 

Soon  aa  generous  Evir>Alin 

Saw  Ossian,  Flngal's  son. 
The  love  of  her  youth  by  the  hero, 

37  me,  young  maid,  was  won. 

Tlien  we  left  the  dark  lake  of  Lego, 

And  homeward  took  our  way; 
But  Cormae,  fierce  Cormac,  waylaid  na. 

Intent  on  the  furious  fray. 


'         Eight  heroes  Cormae  had  with  him. 
And  their  men  behind  them  stocyl; 
The  hillside  flamed  with  their  amour, 
«  Their  spears  were  raised  like  a  wood. 

Elgjit  heroes  with  Cormao  the  stately. 

Qf  the  Firboigs  the  best  at  ne^d; 
MacColla  and  Durra  of  wounds,  and  T^, 

And  Toicar's  son  good  to  lead; 

Fresdal  the  dangerous  son  of  the  king. 

And  Dalro  joyful  and  bland; 
With  DaU  In  stralU  hardy  and  good. 

He  had  Cormao's  flag  in  his  hand. 

Bight  came  with  Ossian  the  lofty. 

All  equal  to  shield  him  in  war; 
MuUa  and  Skene's  son  the  generous. 

True  Skellachie  known  near  and  far. 

Flllan  and  Calrdtl  the  rash  were  there. 
And  the  blaok  son  of  Bevi  flense  and  wl^t; 

And  Tosoar  placed  on  the  westen  flank 
March'd  with  my  standard  to  flght.' 

Tosoar  and  Dail  met  face  to  face; 

Fierce  was  their  strife  and  long, 
Uke  the  winds  that  rush  forth  on  the  ocean 

When  the  waves  are  heavy  and  strong. 

Toscar  remembered  his  Uttle  knife, 

'Twas  a  weapon  he  loved  to  hold; 
Nine  wounds  he  gave  to  Dail,  and  then 

The  foe  before  us  we  roU'd.  « 

But  Cbrmac  fiercely  roused  them,  and  look'd 
like  the  hammer  a  stroi^f  hand  wields; 

While  he  shouted  and  roar'd,  and  msh'd  through  tb«fi|H 
And  struck  on  our  helms  and  ahields. 

Five  times  he  dash'd  on  my  buckler; 

Five  times  I  burl'd  him  back, 
Ers  I  struck  him  down  on  the  greensward, 

Cbrmac  In  battle  not  slack. 

I  swept  the  head  ttom  hla  shoulden. 

And  held  it  up  in  my  hand; 
His  troops  then  fled,  and  we  came  with  joy 

To  Flngal's  mountain  land. 

Whoe'er  had  told  me  on  that  day, 

I  should  be  thus  weak  to-night, 
Firm  must  his  heart  have  been,  and  strong 

His  arm  in  the  wild  and  desperate  flght 

'  So  OssiAii  won  his  Genevieve — his  bright 
beauteous  brid&*  This  is  one  of  the.  very  few 
which  that  old  poet,  prince^  and  warrior,  is  represen 
telling  of  himself.  He  certainly  cannot  be  accused  fl 
beinff  too  much  his  own  hero.  This  little  ballad  ' 
deciaedly  Homeria  The  feasting  and  the  lighting 
both  quite  in  the  .spirit  of  the  Greek.  The  nuu 
are  very  anci^t.  Tno  mode  in  which  the  wooing  v 
conducted;  in  which  the  welcome  was  given;  in  wP 
the  business  of  the  guests  was  asked  and  sUted; 
which  Ccnnac*s  jealousy  and  wish  for  revenge 
shown ;  the  numbering  of  the  heroes,  with  theircpitbi 
on  each  side;  the  combat  between  Toecar  sua  Pail 
and  between  Connac  and  Ossian;  and  the  descriptidj 
of  the  spare  chamber,  thatched  with  the  down  a 
birds,  with  the  posts  of  its  doors  of  polished  bone  sd 
the  leaves  of  gold; — all  these  things  will  remind  « 
apin  and  again  of  Homer.  Indeocithis  may  be  coa 
sidexvd  altogether  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  a  rci| 
old  and- venerable  fragment. 

Thomas  Patttsos. 

V  The  right  of  tranaUtion  reserved  by  the  Anthers.  C» 
tribntlons  addressed  to  the  Editor  wiU  leoeive  AttssflM 
but,  as  a  general  rul%  heeannot  undertake  to  letnn  Im 
oonslderea  unsuitable.  ^^ 
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U  Bed  lion  Court,  Fiee^Stieet,  LoinwH,  KiX;  and  SS  » 
Xnoch<8quare,  Olasoow.    Sold  by  all  Booksellen. 


6tantiate  the  correctness  of  that  opinion,  by  showing 
wherein  the  system  falls  short  of,  or  is  hindered  from, 
attaining  its  true  purpose. 

As  onr  law  at  present  -stands,  before  sentence  can 
pass  against  a  prisoner  charged  with  any  of  the  more 
serious  crimes,  he  must  undergo  a  trial  before,  and 
have  his  case  decided  by,  a  few  men,  ignorant  entirely 
^  of  the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  Indeed, 
many  persons  boast  of  this  ipstitution,  and  look  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  great  national  virtue,  that  no'  man 
can  be  punished  for  any  very  seri«ud  crime  unless 
foxmd  guilty  of  its  commission  by,  in  England,  tfie 
unanimous  voice  of  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  and,  in 
Scotland,  by  the  majority  of  the  jury.  This  being 
the  case,  the  first  matter  which  demands  attention  is 
the  character  of  the  jury — ^how  far  they  are  capable 
of  discriminating  and  giving  due  weight  to  conflicting 
evidence;  of  deciiUng  what  is  and  what  is  not  evidence 
applicable  to  the  case  immediately  before  them;  of 
selecting  that  evidence  from  the  mass  of  proof  to 
which  (;hey  have  listened;  of  giving  a  proper  weight, 
and  attaching  a  proper  degree  of  importance,  to 
such  selected  .evidence;  of  distributing  it  between 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  and  the  case  for  the 
defence,  according  as  it  is  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the 
other;  and  of  arriving — ^from  a  consideration  of  that 
evidence,  and  it  alone — ^at  a  correct  solution  of  the 
question  which  they  are  empanelled  to  decide. 

To  do  all  this  in  a  careful  and  satisfactory  manner 
is  no  easy  task,  and  yet  such  is  only  a  part  of  the  work 
which  a  jury  have  to  perform.  It  is  not  every  Jawyer 
who  is  capable  of  executing  such  a  task  correctly; 
much  less,  then,  must  it  be  the  case  with  men  whose 
ordinary  occupations  and  pursuits  are  of  a  nature 
totally  different — ^men  who  would  never,  perhaps, 
during  a  whole  lifetime. passed  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  ordinary  duties,  be  called  upon  to  aecide  ijhe 
most  simple  question  of  conflicting  evidence. 

As  a  general  rule,  are  jurymen  capable  of  deciding 
questions  of  evidence,  conflicting  and  otherwise?  Of 
what  class  of  individuals  is  the  jury  composed? 

The  qualification  for  serving  as  a  juryman  is  a 
money  and  not  an  educational  qualification.  A  jury 
must  therefore  comprise  men  of  all  degrees  of  mental 
refinement — ^from  the  ignorant  clodhopper,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  little  worldly  wealth,  to  men  of  the  most 
profound  learning  and  talent.  As  the  latter  are  the 
least  common  in  the  world,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  fomier  make  the  majorify  of  juries,  which  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  th^  fact  that  lawyers  of  all 
classes^  ministers,  doctors,  professors  in  colleges,  am\y 
and  navy  officers,  parochial  schoolmasters — ^in  short, 
the  very  cream  of  educated  men  are  exempted  'from 
serving,  and  of  course  never  serve,  as  jurymen. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
general  character  of  a  jury. 

But  it  is  said  that  a  jury  have  only  to  decide  a 
question  oi  fact — ^yes  or  no;  that  they  have  not  to 
decide  any  question  of  law.  And  this  being  so,  the 
individuals  of  which  a  jury  is  generally  composed 
are  quite  capable  of  deciding  a  question  of  fact,  with- 


out a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence— aa  much  1 1 
so  as  if  they  had  studied  these  rules;  that  a  fact  is  a  | 
fact  all  the  world  over;  and  that  every  o^an  is  capable 
of  deciding  when  he  is  satisfied  that  &  oerim  fact 
has  been  established.     Besides,  there  is  always  the 
judge  to  explain  any  difficulty  to  the  jury.  | 

This  is  very  true.     The  jury  have  oid^  to  decide 

a  question  of  fact)  but  before  that  question  can  be  ,i 

decided,  there  are,  in  the  vast  majority^  of  trials,  a 

great  many  of  the  rules  of  evidence  brought  intji  ' 

play,  which,  to  a  non-professional  persbn,  seem  t  •  ; 

clash  with  each  other,  and  involve  the  question  in 

greater  doubt  than  ever.     Jurymen  have  to  ayt !  • 

these  rules.    They  have  to  accept  some  statemeats 

and  throw  aside  others.     They  have  to  place  oce 

portion  of  the  evidence,  as  it  were,  to  the  cr«\it  ol 

the  prosecution,  and  another  portion  to  the  credit  d. 

the  defence.     They  have  to  throw  aside  and  pay  nut 

the  slightest  regard  to  statements  which  do  not  bar 

directly  on  the  case — ^which  are  not  strict  ewfKS 

(and  to  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  strict  enbit 

is  often  a  most  difficult  matter).    And  when  all  tEs 

done,  they  have  carefully  to  weigh  the  evidence  ia^ 

balance,  with  an  even  hand,  giving  not  the  slishteA 

degree  of  preponderance  to  one  side  more  than  tlj 

the  other,  but  attaching  to  «ach  proved  fact  its  t 

legal  importance;  and,  having  carefully  weighed  tl 

evidence,  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  prisoner, 

against  him,  as  the  evidence  may  warrant.    This 

a  difficult  task  to  fulfil   It  is  a  task  which  the  j 

unless  compelled  to  perform,  would  shrinlf  fry 

And  yet  it  is  not  all.    It  often  happens  that  theiy 

very  little,  and  sometimes  no,  direct  evidence; 

that  the  proof  is  all  of  a  circiraistantial  or  presu 

tive*  character.     This  increases  the  difficulty  of 

task  imposed  on  the  jury  a  hundredfold.   They  ha^ 

not  only  to  decide  matters  of  fact;  but,  after 

have  decided  matters  of  fact,  they  must  consider 

the  various  credible  inferences  which  it  ia  poss 

to  deduce  from  such  facts — a  task  which  of  itself 

volves  questions  of  the  most  subtle  nature,  req 

often  the  highest  intellect  for  their  solution,  and 

all  cases  a  clear  logical  mind,  1;rained  lor  the 

The  consequences  of  a  wrong  application  of  the 

of  evidence,  or  a  deduction  of  an  erroneous  inf 

are  fearful  to  contemplate,  and  have  often  been 

emplified. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  duties  which  juries  have  t 
perform;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  tases,  the  jni; 
could  scarcely  be  more  unfitted  for  ttie  task  impo«l 
upon  them.  If  a  juiy  are  to  decide  the  question  of 
prisoner's  guilt  or  innocence,  such  jury  should  ii 
composed — in  trials  for  murder,  at  least — of  men  i 
the  greatest  intellect — ^men  capable  of  discerning  oi 
discriminating,  with  clear  heads  to  solve  drifictii 
problems,  to  deduce  inferences,  weigh  conilictis 
evidence,  and  apply  the  result  with  firmness,  ctn 
fidence,  and  even-handed  justice.  The  judge  may  \ 

*  As  explained  in  a  fdtmer  papttt  the  tenns  '  clrcnnutasta 
and  'presumptive'  ue  not  STnonymoiis. — See  * CiTttims*oft.*4 
Btidau!^'  p.  2S1. 
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a  man  of  this  stamp,  and  his  charge  may  be  one 
vliich  it  would  be  well,,  perhaps,  to  follow;  but,  can 
tlie  judge  always  rely  upon  the  capacity  of  the  juiy 
to  follow  an^  appreciate  his  charge,  and  to  accept 
bis  explanations  of  conflicting  evidence,  instead  of 
folJowing  their  own  confused  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

In  trials  for  murder,  it  often  happens  that  insanity 
i^  pleaded  in  defence.    Medical  testimony  is  adduced, 
alike  for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defence — ^the  one 
Satly  contradicting  the  other.    Now,  insanity  is  one 
d  the  most  difficult  studies  within  the  ntnge  of  the 
sj&iical  profession,  requiring  long  years  of  incessant 
^plication;  it  embraces  questions  upon  which  the  most 
ednent  professional  men  appear  to  differ.  Does  it  not 
Kfm  strange,  then,  that  it  shotdd  be  left  to  those  com- 
prising the  jury — to  whom  in  almost  every  case  the  evi- 
dence adduced  pro  and  con  is  as  unintelligible  as  if  it 
M  been  given  ill  an  unknown  tongue — to  determine 
ktveea  the  conflicting  opinions  of  medical  men?    Is 
fi  likely  that  they  will  arrive  at  a  correct  result?    I 
Sink  not.    But  the  other  day,  Alexander  Milne  was 
fed  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  the 
*"3er  of  James  Paterson,  his  dearest  friend.     In- 
*"Sjwas  pleaded,  and  the  evidence  went  clearly  to 
^^h.  the  plea.    His  conduct,  at  the  party  which 
«^ve  on  Christmas  night,  was  not  that  of  a  person 
«lu3  proper  mind.    But,  besides,  the  evidence  of  the 
Sftlical  witnesses,  by  whom  hehad  been  examined  after 
fi*  mwder  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  that  of 
ioe  other  medical  gentlemen  examined  for  the  defence, 
>  conclusive,  so  far  as  evidence'  can  be  conclusive,  of 
lenity.    The  address  of  the  Solicitor-General  (Mr. 
I  mn^),  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  was  mild  in 
f^  extreme,  as  if  he  had  been  impressed  with  a  belief 
^  the  prisoner's  insanity.     The  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
^l  Olencorse)  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
ronion,  as  was  evidenced  by  his  observations  during 
w  trial  as  well  as  by  his  charge.    But,  in  the  face  of 
pB  this,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  (by  a  majority) 

t  guilty— thus  showing  that  they  believed  Milne  to 
Te  boeu  perfectly  sane  when  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, as  well  as  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  Similar 
wsnoes  might  be  multiplied;  but  I  take  the  most 
wit  case  which  has  occurred  under  my  knowledge, 
lid  I  consider  it  a  very  strong  illustiation  of  the 
wth  of  my  observations,  for  the  jury  in  this  case 
«n  to  have  gone  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Kdical  witnesses,  judge,  and  counsel  for  the  pro- 
Ration.  • 
.Juries,  again,  are  liable  to  be  guided  by  preju- 
r^  and  preconceived  opinions  in  arriving  at  their 
Njct.  Although  it  appears  simple,  it  is  really  a 
wy  difficult  matter  to  lay  aside  preconceived  opin- 
^^  and  accept  only  proved  facts  in  determining  any 
•eption  of  difficulty.  Besides,  if  a  juryman  is 
^le  to  follow  a  counsel's  line  of  argument,  or  to 
Rn^eciate  any  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  him  for 
"^  defence,  snob  arguments  and  evidence  do  not 
fcfeive  their  proper  weight,  and  sometimes  no  weight 
'^tever;  because,  If  the  jury  do  not  see  the  force. 


or  the  object  of  such  arguments  or  evidence,  they 
very  naturally,  perhaps,  conclude  that  they  do  not 
'bear  upon  the  case,  and  consequently  pay  no  heed 
to'  them  in  arriving  at.  their  decision.  It  may  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  avoid  this, 
and  that  for  two  reasons.  He  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  the  mental  capacity  of  each  member  of  the  jury, 
nor  can  he  make  the  evidence  so  as  to  meet  their  in- 
telligence.— ^Again,  when  any  very  great  crime  is  com- 
mitted, the  newspapers  take  up,  and  conunent  upon, 
every  little  circumstance  which  comes  to  light,  and 
many  little  circumstances  which  never  come  to  light 
at  all — ^the  prisoner's  conduct,  and  various  other  mat- 
ters. These  comments  the  jury  can  scarcely  fail  to 
read;  and,  long  before  they  are  aware  that  they  are  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  prisoner,  they  have  formed 
their  opinion,  individually,  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence; 
and  it  is  a  very  difficult  master  for  them  to  renounce 
such  preconceived  opinions.  It  is  much  eacfier  to  form 
an  opinion  of  a  prisoner's  guilt  or  innocence  from 
newspaper  articles,  than,  once  having  formed  that 
opinion,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  erroneous.  Every 
circumstance  which  turns  up,  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  of  a  nature  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  the  jury- 
man, who  has  already  formed  an  opinion  of  such  pri- 
soner's guilt  or  innocence,  places  against  his  precon- 
ceived opinion,  and  endeavours  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  circumstances  proved  are  insufficient  to  make  him 
rei}Ounce  that  opinion.  This  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
the  prisoner;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  often  true.  And 
even  suppo^  such  juryman  should  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  tnese  circumstances  are  too  strong  for  his 
opinion  to  be  retained,  he  still  has  a  hankering  that 
his  preconceived  opinion  was  the  correct  one,  and 
that  there  are  other  circumstances  unproved,  which,  if 
brought  to  light,  would  show  this;  and,  consequently, 
the  prisoner  does  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
evidence  adduced  on  his  behalf.  The  juryman  is  con- 
vinced against  his  wUl,  and  we  know  that  *  a  man 
convinced  against  his  will,  is  of  the  same  opinion  stilL ' 
It  is  a  very  fine  theory,  that  jurjoneir  give  up  their 
preconceived  opinions  when  they  enter  the  jury-box; 
but,  alas!  for  the  theory;  jurymen  are  but  mortal; 
they  do  not  differ  from  other  men;  and  so  it  follows 
that  this  very  fine  theory 'seldom  becomes  more  than 
a  theory;  the  jury  continue  to  hold  the  opinions 
which  they  individually  entertained  before  they  be- 
came jurymen,  and,  consequently,  the  evidence  ad- 
duced does  not  receive  that  weight  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled. The  law  believes  the  prisoner  innocent  until 
proved  guilty;  but  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  the  jury, 
who,  in  most  cases,  believe  the  prisoner  guiUy  until 
proved  innocent.  The  reverse  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  role. 

I  have  stated  a  few  of  the  objections  which  exist 
to  trials  by  jury.  Other  objections  might  be  stated; 
but  I  consider  that  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  statement  I  made  in  the  outset,  that  they 
are  inconsistent  and  at  variance  with  the  proper 
admimatration  of  justice.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  system 
is  an  erroneous  one,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  sooner 
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a  change  is  introduced  the  better.  That  the  present 
system,  on  the  whole,  works  very  weU  1  admit;  but 
why  should  an  erroneous  system  be  continued  when 
a  remedy  is  simple  and  easy  of  attainment? 

I  do  not  see  that  there  could  be  any  objection  to 
the  abolition  of  trials  by  jury.  The  only  circum- 
stance in  favour  of  such  trials  is,  that  the  verdict  is 
not  the  decision  of  a  single  individual;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  a  favourable  circumstance, 
when  considered  along  with  the  objections  stated 
above.  Whether  it  be  favourable  or  iftt,  however, 
matters  little;  for,  suppose  it  to  be  favourable,  the 
objections  which  exist  to  trials  by  juiy  are  of  a  much 
more  weighty  nature  than  anything  which  can  be 
said  in  their  favour. 

But,  supposing  trials  by  juiy  were  to  be  abolished, 
what  system  could  be  introduced  which  would  be 
safer  and  better?  This  is  a  question  for  the  legal 
authorities  to  decide;  but  there  is  one  system  which 
to  me  appears  preferable,  and  which  I  consider  would 
give  more  general  satisfaction — ^trial  by  skilled  law- 
yers sjone.  I  would  not  have  a  single  lawyer  to 
try  the  more  serious  crimes,  such  as  murder.  In  a 
trial  for  murder,  there  mic:ht  be  three  or  five  judges, 
the  verdict  pi  a  majority  deciding  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner.  This  would  be  much  fairer 
and  more  just.  An  innocent  prisoner  would  have 
the  benefit  of  his  ^ase  being  investigated  by  men 
trained  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  such  cases, 
by  whom  every  circumstance  weighing  against  him, 
if  not  strictly  Ugal  evidence,  would  be  cast  aside  and 
paid  no  attention  to.  His  case  would  be  decided  by 
men  capable  of  appreciating,  and  justly  weighing,  tbe 
evidence  adduced,  and  the  arguments  of  his  counsel. 
He  could  depend  tha^  the  judgment  pronounced, 
whether  for  or  again^  h{m^  would  not  be  biassed  by 
preconceived  notions  and  opinions,  formed  upon  news- 
paper  paragraphs.  Every  tittle  of  evidence  would  be 
carefully  tested  before  being  admitted  as  proof  against 
the  prisoner;  and,  if  the  case  were  one  dependent  for 
its  solution  on  circumstantial  or  presumptive  evidence, 
the  really  innocenb  prisoner  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  only  those  inferences  or  pre- 
sumptions would  be  deduced  from  the  evidence  which 
a  logical  mind  would  draw  from  the  facts  proved. 
He  would  also  be  sure  to  receive  the  Ix^nefit  of  any 
doubt  which  might  exist;  and,  on  the  whole,  he 
would  be  more  certain  to  receive  justice  than  he  can 
bo  under  the  present  system,  for  his  fate  would  never 
hang  upon  the  verdict  of  ignorance. 

The  subject  of  trials  by  jury  is  one  deserving  of 
full  consideration,  and  free  criticism  upon  the  part 
alike  of  the  legislature  and  the  press.  It  is  not  ofie 
to  bo  gone  into  hurriedly;  for,  in  that  case,  bad 
might  only  be  made  worse.  It  is  of  importance  to 
the  country  at  lai^e,  for  criminal  jurisprudence  is  as 
worthy  of  reform  as  civil  jurisprudence,  llie  well- 
being  and  prosperity  of  the  country  within  itself 
depends  largely  upon  the  effective  state  of  our  crimi- 
nal machinery. 

Herbsbt  Graham. 


MARY  GORDON'S  FIRST  DAYS  AT  SCHOOL. 

GHAPTEa  IV. 

'  Mary*s  first  day  at  school  had  been  indeed  &  boc- 
cess;  and  next  morning  she  rose  earlier  than  nsiul 
that  she  might  revise  all  her  lessons— detenuincd 
that  this  day  should  be  quite  as  successful  But, 
alas!  in  this  expectation  she  was  to  be  miserably 
disappointed;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
although  naturally  of  a  very  amiable  dispoaitioD, 
Mary  could  be  very  naughty  indeed,  and  thought- 
less to  a  degree  that  often,  brought  her  into  mach 
trouble. 

She  rung  the  bell  for  Rachel  to  dress  her,  irhea  a 
young  servant -girl  appeared  who  had  lately  been 
hired  as  an  assistant-housemaid. 

*  What  do  you  want,  Nancy?'  said  Mary. 

'  I  came,  miss,  to  tell  you  that  Rachel  "was  sesi 
for  late  last  night,  by  her  sister,  whose  little  giil  k 
dangerously  ill;  and  Mrs."  Gordon  gave  her  Itxn  » 
go,  that  she  might  assist  in  nursing  her  throujitb 
night,  and  said  I  might  take  Rachel's  phoc^ 
morning,  and  help  you  to  drcsk' 

*Help  me  to  dress,  indeed!  And  a  pretty'Jkt 
help  you  will  make!'  exclaimed  Mary,  scornfully- 
for  she  was  greatly  chagrined  at  Rachel's  al^eni^ 
as  she  wanted  to  talk  to  her  about  school.  'Vck 
may  walk  down  stairs  again,  for  I'  can  dross  m}'3eii 
without  you;  and  I  wonder  what  you  can  knor 
about  dressing  a  girl  like  me?' 

'  Oh,  miss! '  said  Nancy;  *  i.  did  not  think  you  wrttLJ 
speak  that  way  to  a  servant.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  to  dress  you;  but  before  Rachel  ^ent  s'^^yJ 
she  directed  me  about  all  I  should  have  to  do  tv 
you  and  Master  William.  And  I  know  I  can  do  ail 
that  is  required,  if  you  will  allow  me.' 

*  No;  I  shall  not  allow  you.  You  may  go  m 
awake  Willie,  and  dress  him,  but  I  am  quite  ab!i 
both  to  wash  and  dress  myself;  and  if  I  happen  a 
want  you,  I  shall  call  for  you,'  said  she,  in  a  tooc  d 
assumed  authority. 

Nancy  made  no  reply,  but  left  her,  and  went  ictl 
Willie's  room,  the  door  of  which  opened  off  the  niff!) 
sery  where  Mary  slept;  and  in  a  few  minute?  sb« 
heard  her  little  brother's  voice,  newly  awakened  o^ 
of  sleep.  *  Why  have  you  come  to  awake  me,  Nancy! 
Is  Rachel  coming  to  dress  me?' 

Nancy  gave  him  the  same  explanation.she  hadgivea 

Mary,  and  he  continued-^ 

*  It  is  a  pity  the  little  girl  is  so  ill,  and  I  would  YM 
Rachel  to  dress  me;  but  I  daresay  you  wilLdress  ai 
very  well,  Nancy.'  ^ 

*  That  I  shall.  Master  William,'  she  said,  in  a  chcai 
f  ul  voice;  *  and  I  am  very  happy  to  dress  so  good  i 
boy.' 

Mary  felt  a  little  conscience-stricken;  bat  she  yi'> 
oecdcd  with  hea»  own  toilet,  and  succeeded  wonticr- 
fully  well,  until  she  came  to  the  combing  of  her  hair, 
for  the  comb  unfortunately  got  entanj^ed  among  tbfl 
long  curls  that  hung  in  clusters  on  her  neck,  and  ?tfl 
was  quite  unable  to  proceed.    She  became  imijati<3< 
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and  cTGsa,  and  palled  with  such  violence  and  so  un- 
t}wardly  at  her  poor  head,  that  she  only  made  matters 


vrofse; 


By  this  tim^  Willie's  toilet  was  completed,  and  he 
npeared  at  the  door,  refreshed  by  his  morning  ablu- 
tions—bis hair  nicely  brushed  and  dressed,  his  coun- 
tenance rosy  and  smiling. 

I    'Good  morning,  Mary,  dear.    I  see  you  are  not 

I  Pressed  yet !  and  this  is  such  a  beautiful  morning.    I 

!  am  going  out  into  the  garden  for  a  little.    Will  you 

;  ftcie  when  you  are  ready?* 

I    ■  No;  I  have  other  things  to  do,  so  go  yourself;  and 
cone  you.  Mistress  Nancy,  and  comb  out  njiy  hair.' 

She  was  now  looking  like  one  of  the  ilurics;  for' 

khair  was  in  a  perfect  uproar,  and  her  face,  flushed 

nth  her  exertions,  wore  an  angry  expression. 

Xancy  commenced  her  task,  and  with  difficulty 

iiscedied  in  extricating  the  comb  from  the  entangled 

^',  and  then  she  tried  to  unravel  and  smooth  it  as 

fcotly  as  possible;  but  it  was  a  difficttlt  and  tedious 

deration,  and  Clary's  small  stock  of  patience  was 

te  giving  way.     At,  length,  when  her  head  was 

laflyhttrt  by  some  hard  pulls,  she  turned  quickly 

"•i,  facing  Nancy,  seized  the  comb  out  of  her 

ttlind  flung  it  on  the  floor;  and,  when  l^ancy 

^•wpedto  lift  it,  she  pulled  her  cap  off  her  head,  and 
*2caed  out  her  comb,  rudely  tossing  her  hair  about 

_fe  shoulders. 

'  'Hut  is  to  pay  yon  back,  you  stupid  girl,  for 

pring  at  my  hair,  and  spoiling  it,  and  hurting  me 

Pia'jch.' 

'It  was  yourself,  Miss,  that  spoiled  it;  and  I  won- 
Kyoa  are  not  ashamed  to  behave  as  you  have  done 
fcme  this  morning.    I  am  glad  I  am  not  your  maid, 
W  obliged  to  dress  you  every  day^  Miss  Mary;  aad  s 
kffi.'prises  me  that  Eachel  is  so  fond  of  you.* 

^ancy  lifted  her  comb,  and  fastened  up  her  h&ir, 
^  vas  proceeding  to  put  on  her  cap,  w}ien  she  was 
*acked  anew  by  her  little  tormentor,  who  leaped 
wo  the  floor  that  she  might  seize  her  cap,  and  pull 
•  off  again.  Nancy  defended  herself,  and  a  noisy 
waggle  ensued,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  opened, 
W  Mra.  Gordon  walked  into  the  nursery. 

'^Tiat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  *  she  said,  looking 
m  one  to  the  other,  in  astonishmenj.  *        ° 

.  ll»y  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  down  on  the 
*^,  and  Nancy  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation. 
. 'Mrs.  Gordon,  ma'am,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  the 
wth,  bnt  Miss  Mary  has  been  very  naughty  this 
f^g;*  and  she  related  exactly  all  that  had  hap- 

|*l3it  possible?'  said  Mrs.  Gordon.  *I  could  not 
r"'  s^ipposed  my  little  girl  capable  of  such  rude  and 
Ktecling  behaviour,  to  a  servant  who  was  trying  to 
''another's  place,  and  doing  all  in  her  power  to  be 
■"^;  and  who,  because  she  was  a  stranger,  should 
T^  received  better  treatment  on  that  very  account. 
**«  now,  Mary,  if  you  do  not  let  me  hear  you  apolo- 
P*  inonfidiately  for  your  naughty  conduct,  I  shall 
«*^  you  at  home  to-day  from  Miss  Weston's  school, 
^^lain  to  her  the  cause  of  your  absence.* 


*  Oh!  don't,  mamma,'  she  said,  in  great  alarm,  *  and 
I  shall  make  an  apology.  Nancy,  I  am  very  sorry, 
indeed,  that  I  pulled  off  your  cap,  and  was  so  rude 
to  you,  and  I  shall  try  never  to  be  so  again;  and  I 
shall  stand  quite  still  now,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as 
finish  the  dressing  of  Iny  hair.' 

*  No,  indeed,  Nancy,'  said  Mrs.  Gordon;  *you  shall 
do  nothing  more  for  her;  she  does  not  deserve  it.  I 
shall  finish  the  dressing  of  her  hair  myself;  and, 
meantime,  you  may  go  down  sljairs  and  give  Thomas 
this  sovereign,  for  which  I  wish  him  to  get  change  in 
silver;  and  tell  him  there  are  two  gentlemen  coming 
to  breakfast  this  morning  with  Mr.  Gordon,  and  I 
think  breakfast  will  be -a  little  later  than  usual^  and 
you  may  tell  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  Miss 
Mary's  breakfast  up  to  the  nursery,  as  she  is  to 
breakfast  alone.' 

*  Oh  please,  mamma,  don't  let  him  do  that;  for  I 
want  so  much  to  breakfast  with  papa  and  the  two 
gentlemen.' 

*  I  daresay  you  do;*  Mary.  But  you  have  behaved 
so  badly  this  morning,  that  1 4wish  you  not  only  to 
confess  you  have  done  wrong,  but  to  feel  it,  and  re- 
member it.' 

*  Well,  mamma,  I  am  sure  I  feel  it;  and  I  shall  try 
always  to  remember  it  if  you  will  only  allow  me  to 
go  down  to  breakiast.' 

'No,  Mary;  I  shall  not  allow  you.' 

*  Then  will  you  let  WilKe  breakfast  with  me?' 

*  No,  indeed.  Willie  has  been  a  good  child,  and 
shall  breakfast  with  us  in  the  dining-room.' 

Mary  now  gave  way  to  a  violent  fit  of  weeping, 
apd  continued  to  shed  floods  of  tears  while  her 
mamma  finished  the  dressing  of  her  hair. 

Mrs.  Gordon  took  no  notice  of  her  tears,  but, 
opening  the  window  which  overlooked  the  garden, 
called  to  Willie  to  come  in;  and  he  immediately  laid 
aside  his  little  spade,  with  which  he  was  busily  em- 
ployed digging  in  his  gaisden,  and  ran  up  to  the 
nursery. 

Mrs.  Gordon  then  seated  herself  between  the 
children,  and  heard  them  read  their  morning  chapter 
from  St.  John's  Crospel — questioning  and  instructing 
them  verse  by  verse.  When  it  was  finished,  she  told 
Mary,  that  as  Rachel  was  still  absent,  Nancy  would 
walk  with  her  to  school;  and  she  must  remember,  to 
stay  beside  her,  and  be  careful  when  crossing  streets 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  carriages.  '  I  regret  much,' 
8h6  said,  'that  Kachel  happens  to  be  absent  this 
morning;  but  far  more  do  I  grieve  that  your  own 
behaviour  obliges  me  to  leave  you  here  alone.  But 
I  trust,  my  dear  Mary,  that  it  will  not  occur  again. 
And,  meantime,  I  advise  you  to  occupy  your  time 
looking  over  your  lessons,  until  Thomas  brings  up 
your  breakfast;  and  he  will  send  up  Nancy  when  it 
is  time  for  you  to  go  to  school. ' 

She  left  the  nursery,  accompanied  by  Willie,  who 
turned  wistful  looks  on  Mary  as  he  went  out.  • 

'  Mamma !'  he  said,  as  they  went  down  stairs,  '  I 
wish  you  would  allow  me  to  go  back  and  get  break- 
fast with  Mary?' 
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'  No,  Willie;  I  shall  not  allow  you.     I  wish  Maiy 
to  breakfast  alone. ' 


Chapter  V.' 
Now  that  she  was  left  alone,  Marj  shed  some 
bitter  tears.  But,  alas!  they  were  not  tears  of  re- 
pentance; for  the  evil  spirit  of  jealousy  was  taking 
possession  of  her  mind,  and  her  thoughts  were  be- 
coming more  rebellious  than  ever. 

*  Mamma  is  turning  very  very  eruel  to  me,'  she, 
said  to  herself;  '  for  yesterday  she  refused  to  buy  me 
that  pretty  wax-doll  I  wanted  so  much,  and  which 
was  only  a  shilling;  and  this  morning  she  has  refused 
to  let  me  go  down  stairs  to  breakfast,  although  she 
has  taken  Willie  down  with  her;  and  she  makes  such 
a  pet  of  Willie,  that  he  has  grown  a  nasty,  disagree- 
able, spoiled  boy,  and  I  shall  not  play  with  him  any 
more.  I  suppose  they  wiU  set  him  up  at  table  next 
to  Dr.  Irving,  who  I  know  is  one  of  the  gentlemen 
that  are  coming  to  breakfast;  and  he  will  talk  so 
kindly  to  him;  and  Willie  thinks  himself  so  pretty 
and  BO  wise,  he  will  set  up  his  face  and  talk;  and 
they  will  i^l  listen  to  him,  and  admire  him; — and  not 
one  of  them  will  ever  think  of  me,  sitting  up  here 
all  alone! '  And  again  she  wept  bitterly.  But  tears 
she  fpund  were  unavailing;  and  the  remembrance  of 
school  and  of  Miss  Weston  coming  fortunately  to 
her  aid,  she  took  her  books,  and  continued  busily 
engaged  with  her  lessons  until  Thomas  appeared, 
canying  a  small  tray  with  her  breakfast. 

'I  am  sorry  you  have  to  breakfast  alone,  Miss 
Mary;  and  I  have  come  early,  that  I  may  make  you 
ready  for  school  before  I  go  to  wait  breakfast  down 
stairs.  But  you  must  be  quick,  for  if  the  bell  rings 
I  shall  have  to  leave  you.' 

*  Well,  Thomas,  you  may  just  go  away  at  once,  and 
forsake  me,  like  all  the  rest;  for  I  don't  care  for  any 
breakfast;  and  you  can  go  and  stand  at  the  back  of 
Willie's  chair,  and  help  him  to  everything  he  wants. ' 

*  Come,  come.  Miss  Mary;  you  must  not  speak 
that  way. '  And  the  old  servant  placed  her  kindly 
at  table;  and  then  taking  out  her  walking  dress, 
arranged  everything,  in  readiness  for  her  putting 
on. 

Mary  was  greatly  comforted  by  his  presence,  and 
certainly  took  her  breakfast  with  a  better  appetite 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  her  own  pre- 
dictions; but  she  had  scarcely  finished  when  the  bell 
rang,  and  Thomas  hurried  away. 

Mary  dressed  herself  as  quickly  as  possible,  for 
she  was  unwilling  to  remain  longer  alone;  and  col- 
lecting her  school-books  in  a  leathern  reticule,  hung 
it  over  her  arm,  and  ran  down  stairs,  expecting  to 
find  Thomas  in  the  butler's  pantry,  and  that  he 
would  tell  her  the  hour,  and  if  it  w^aa  time  to  call 
Nancy  to  accompany  her  to  school. 

In  passing  the  dining-room,  she  stood  for  some 
.minutes  to  listen,  for  there  was  a  soimd  of  lively 
conversation  going  on  within;  and  she  could  dis- 
tinguish her  papa's  voice  talking  so  cheerfully  to  his 
visitors,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  re- 


strained herself  from  opening  the  door  ind  going  in; 
but  her  mamma's  prohibition  recurred  poinfally  to 
her  mind,  abd  again  her  foolish  heart  became  dark- 
ened by  an  unhappy  sense  of  having  receivied  Id- 
justice.  In  this  miserable  frame  of  mind,  she  sougU 
for  Thomas,  but  found  he  had  gone  into  the  dining- 
room.  And  now  came  the  greatest  and  most  un- 
locked for  temptation  that  had  befallen  Mary,  and 
into  which,  alas!  she  was  to  fall. 

On  a  table  in  the  pantiy  lay  the  change  of  the 
sovereign  Mrs.  Gordon  had  sent  by  Nancy  to  Tbomas> 
which  seemed  to  Mary  a  store  of  silver;  and,  as  she 
stood  looking  at  it,  tiie  following  evil  thoughts  sug- 
gested themselves: — 'What  lots  of  money  mamma 
has!    And  yet  she  will  not  give  me  a  single  shilling 
to  buy  a  doll  I  would  like  so  much  to  have    Bu;l 
am  quite  sure  if  it  had  been  Willie,  she  would  h&ve 
let  him  have  it.    Oh  yes!  she  would  have  gone  ioti) 
the  shop  and  bought  it  for  him.   Spoiled  boy!  1  Im 
a  good  mind  to  take  one  of  these  shillings  and  hsj'^ 
for  myself.     I  don't  believe  she  would  ever  nsiv 
and  I  shall  take  good  doe  to  keep  the  doll  ^^ 
her  sight.     Sophy's  clothes  will  just  fit  it,  so  1 M 
have  no  clothes  to  get.    How  nice  it  will  be  to  take 
it  to  school  with  me,  and  show  it  to  Fanny  Wallaeel 
And  I  shall  tell  her  I  intend  to  name  it  for  ki.' 
This  last  idea  was  so  delightful,  that  it  filled  up  the 
measure  of  her  temptation;  and— oh  miserable  momeci 
for  poor  foolish  Mary! — ^the  little  hand  was  stretcbed 
out — the  shilling  taken,  and  clasped  close  within  hs 
palm!    She  hurried  out  of  the  pantry;  and,  thinking, 
she  heard  the  dining-room  door  opened,  she  fled  like 
a  bird  through  the  hall  out  into  the  street,  and  ooo*^ 
tinued  to  run  at  her  utmost  speed,  often  glanoog^ 
behind  her  to  see  if  there  was  not  somi^  one  puisuioji 
her.     Her  mamma's  directions  about  Nancy  goii^ 
with  her,  and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  carriage^ 
were  all  forgotten;  and  she  rushed  on,  forgetful  <i 
everything  in  the  world  but  that  there  was  a  Bhillis^ 
in  her  hand,  and— oh  dreadful  thought!— that  iste 
had  stolen  it!  j 

For  a  moment  she  thought  of  running  back  m^ 
replacing  it;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  she  would  likelS 
meet'  the  breakfast  party  coming  out,  or  Thooai 
would  be  in  the  pantry  and  ask  what  she  had  csm 
back  for.  So  on  she  ran,  with  undiminished  speal 
until  she  reached  the  toy-shop,  very  much  heata 
and  out  of  breath. 

*  Give  me  that  little  wax-doll  out  of  the  window, 

« 

she  called  to  the  shopwoman;  *  and  be  as  quick  as 
can,  please.  Wrap  it  up  in  paper,,  and  give  me 
parcel;  and  there  is  the  shilling.'  S)ie  flung  it 
the  counter  as  if  glad  to  be  quit  of  it^  and  thrus 
the  parcel  into  her  bag,  was  gone,  as  suddenly  as 
had  entered,  leaving  the  shopwoman  so  much  ast^ 
ished  that  she  came  to  the  door  and  stood  gazing  aftsi 
her  until  she  was  out  of  sight.  She  was  too  muc^ 
exhausted  noV  to  run,  but  she  walked  on  qiiicUv 
grasping  her  reticule  tightly  in  her  hands,  and  this^ 
ing  every  one  that  passed  was  looking  at  her  sair 
piciously ! 
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Chapbr  VI. 

It  was  a  lovely  breezy  monung,  with  bright  snn- 
iiuM;  and  as  Mary  tiimed  into  Russel-square  she  saw 
a  pArty  of  young  ladies  walking  in  the  garden,  in  the 
ceatre  of  the  square,  and  heard  them  laughing  and 
\  uiatting  merrily;  and  as  they  came  towards  a  gate 
m  the  iron  railing,  opposite  Miss  Weston's  house,  she 
KOPgnised  some  of  her  friends  of  yesterday,  and  saw 
FiODy  Wallace  running  towards  her.  ' 

'  Good  morning,  Mary,'  she  said,  shaking  hands 
vith  her.  '  I  am  glad  you  have  come  so  early,  /or  we 
are  takmg  our  morning  walk,  and  Miss  Gray  says 
tLat,  as  it  is  only  half-past  nine,  we  may  go  round 
TM  garden  once  more.    So  come  away  with  ns. ' 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  go  with  you, '  said  Mary,  taking 
I  long  breath.  '  I  di4  not  think  it  was  so  early,  but  I 
ilid  Dot  know  the  hour  when  I  left  home.* 

Kiry's  voice  and  manner  were  so  unlike  herself 
tliat  Fanny  looked  in  her  face  inquisitively. 

'Maiy/  she  said,  *  I  am  a&aid  you  are  not  well, 
k  you  are  very  much  heated.    Has  anything  hap- 
pb\  to  frighten  you?' 
'Dh  uo,  dear  Fanny;  nothing  has  happened  to 
^^kn.  me,  and  I  am  quite  well,'  she  said,  trying  to 
<Saaae  her  usual  manner;  '  and  I  have  something  I 
*ut  to  show  you  when  we  go  into  the  dressing-room. ' 
hey  had  now  joined  the  other  girls,  and  Miss 
Djncan  accosted  Mary. 

'How  do  you  do.  Miss  Gordon?  I  hope  you  are 
tfU  prepared  for  school,  and  that  you  have  practised 
'joiir  music  properly  for  old  Mrs.  Thalberg!  You 
Kriu  to  be  rather  a  pet  of  hers;  at  least,  she  had 
>>':e  mercy  on  your  fingers  than  poor  Kate  Brown's. 
I  TTote  my  French  exercise  this  morning  beside  that 
IMir  creature,  while  she  drummed  away  at  these 
Kjnid  five-finger  exercises,  until  the  drums  of  my 
•»r3  were  in  torture. ' 

Miss  Brown,  who  was  one  of  the  walking  party, 
VI)  in  fits  of  laughter;  and  Miss  Gray,  who  had  over- 
oaid  the  misnomer  given  to  Miss  Taylor,  told  Miss 
I^Dcau,  that  if  she  spoke  in  this  way,  and  gave  her 
libers  impertinent  names,  she  would  inform  Miss 
Weston,  who,  she  knew,  would  not  allow  it.  *  And 
Ho  believe,'  she  added,  *you  are  the  only  girl  in 
i^e  school.  Miss  Duncan,  who  would  do  such  a 
'fting.' 

'  ^  ow,  really.  Miss  Gray,  that  is  too  bad,  and  you 
^  doing  me  injustice;  for  Thalberg,  I  am  sure,  is  a 
(ruid  name  to  give  a  musician,  especially  a  pianist 
»e  Miss  Taylor;  and  I  take  you  all  to  witness  that 
1Ch8  Mary  Gordon  is  far  worse  than  me,  for  yester- 
'^y  she  called  Miss  Weston  and  Miss  Gray  by  the 
^S^aceful  title  of  geese  I' 

They  all  laughed  so  merrily  that  even  Mary  was 
'^red  to  a  degree  of  her  own  cheerfulness,  and  for- 
S^'t,  for  a  little,  the  painful  events  of  the  morning; 
^•1  when  th«r  walk  was  over,  and  they  were  ascend- 
^2  the  steps  at  the  hall  door.  Miss  Weston  looked 
'pjm  the  window  and  smiled  kindly  to  her.  Mary  tried 
«>  retiun  her  salutation  with  her  usual  affectionate 


frankness;  but  her  next  thought  was,  *  Oh,  how  glad 
I  am  she  does  not  know  what  I  have  done !' 

In  the  dressing-room,  however,  the  contents  of 
her  bag  were  displayed  to  Fanny  Wallace;  and,  *  Oh, 
Mary,'  she  said,  *  what  a  pretty  little  doll  1' 

'  Is  it  not  lovely?'  said  Mary.  '  And,  do  you  know, 
it  has  such  a  likeness  to  you,  that  its  name  is  to  be 
Fanny  Wallace.' 

"*  Oh,  dear  me,'  said  Fanny  laughing;  *  that  is  a 
great  honour,  an^  I  think  I  shall  have  to  make  it  a 
present;  for  I  once  heard  mamma  say,  when  somebody 
named  a  little  girl  for  her — **I  shall  have  to  give  that 
child  a  frock." ' 

'  You  aro  very  kind  to  think  of  that,'  said  Mary; 
*but  my  old  doll,  Sophy,  has  so  many  clothes  that 
Fanny  will  get  the  best  part  of  them,  and  will  not 
require  anything  new;  and  if  Miss  Weston  will  allow 
you  to  come  to  our  house  on  Saturday,  we  shall  dress 
it.'  But  now  Mary's  1;ihoughts  seemed  to  receive  a 
check;  for,  she  added  in  a  lower  voice,  we  shall 
go  up  to  the  nursery,  and  shut  ourselves  in;  and  I 
shxdl  not  let  Willie  come  in,  he  is  such  a  troublesome 
boy.' 

*  Did  your  mamma  give  you  this  doll  ?'  said  Fanny. 
Mary's  countenance  changed,  but  she  recovered  her- 
self, and  replied  evasively — '  No,  she  did  not  give  it 
me;  but  it  was  bought  with  her  money,  which  is  very 
much  the  same  thing.' 

'Does  she  allow  you  pocket-money?'  asked  Fanny 
quite  unsuspiciously. 

<  Sometimes  I  get  a  little,  but  I  never  have  it  long 
in  my  pocket,'  said  Mary.    *  Do  you  ? ' 

*I  don't  get  any  to  keep  myself;  ^ut  papa  gives 
Mias  Weston  a  sma)l  sum  to  keep  for  me,  and  she 
gives  me  a  little  when  I  want  it,  if  she  thinks  it 
right.' 

They  were  here  interrupted  by  Miss  Gray  coming 
to  call  them  to  their  Bible  lesson,  with  which  the 
duties  of  the  day  conmienced,  and  which  was  given 
by  Miss  Weston  herself. 

Mary  wrapped  up  the  doll  hurriedly,  and  replaced 
it  in  her  bag,  thinking,  while  she  did  so — 'It  is 
strange  that  I  feel  none  of  the  pleasure  I  expected, 
although  I  have  shown  Fanny  the  doll,  and  she  is 
so  much  i^leased  with  it.  And  now  I  don't  care  for  it. 
A^d  oh  I  wish  I  had  never  bought  it!' 

They  went  up  stairs  together  in  very  different 
spirits;  for  Mary  was  a  drooping  little  figure,  with 
her  bag  hanging  heavily  on  her  arm  and  still  more 
heavily  on  her  mind;  while  Fanny  Wallacq  tripped 
up  gaily,  singing  all  the  way. 

Mary  got  through  most  of  he»  lessons  quite  as  well 
as  on  the  previous  day;  but  all  the  keen  interest 
she  had  then  felt  in  everybody  and  everything  ttat 
was  going  on,  seemed  now  to  have  left  her;  and 
more  than  once,  when  she  found  Miss  Weston  re- 
garding her  with  a  look  of  grave  inquiry,  she  tiimed 
from  her  and  avoided  her  eye.  *  How  is  it,'  she 
thought,  '  that  school  seems  so  different  to-day  from 
yesterday?  And  Miss  Weston  looks  at  mo  as  if 
she  was  afraid  I  had  done  something  vrrong;  and  I 
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don^t  like  to  look  in  her  faoe,  although  I  love  her  so 
much!'  ^ 

Poor  Maty  imagined  all  was  changed;  but  she  did 
not  realise  that  the  change  was  in  herself,  and  that 
she  had  spoiled  her  own  happiness  for  the  whole  day 
by  the  great  faults  she  had  committed  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Her  music  lesson  was  played  correctly,  but  without 
expression^  and  almost  as  if  she  neither  felt  nor  cared 
about  what  she  was  doing;  and  Miss  Taylor,  having 
heard  her  play  so  much  better  on  the  former  day, 
became  first  impatient,  and  then  angry. 

'  Come,  come,  child!'  she  said.  '  Arouse  yourself, 
and  let  me  see  you  make  some  ezertion«  What  in 
the  world  is  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  half 
asleep,  or  have  you  not  got  your  breakfast  this 
morning?* 

The  question  was  meant  for  a  joke;  but  it  was  an 
unfortunate  one  for  poor  Mary — giving  rise  to  such 
miserable  thoughts  that  her  musical  powers  seenled 
all  to  desert  her;  for  although  she  tried  to  do  better, 
her  playi^  became  worse  and  worse. 

'Stop,  stop!'  said  Miss  Taylor,  pulling  her  hands 
off  the  keys;  *  and  let  me  ask  you  a  question — Can 
you'play  any  better  if  you  choose  \otryV  And  she 
spoke  in  a  peremptory  tone,  laying  a  strong  emphasis 
on  the  first  and  last  words  of  her  question. 

Maty  was  alanned  by  her  manner,  but  she  an- 
swered simply — '  No,  ma'am.'  And  had  Miss  Taylor 
known  she  was  really  speaking  the  truth,  she  would 
have  made  allowance  for  her,  for  she  was  neither 
ill-tempered  nor  unjust,  although  a  finn  and  inde- 
fatigable teacher;  but  she  attributed  Mary's  answer 
to  stubbornness,  and  became  really  angty. 

*  You  are  a  veiy  provoking,  naughty  diild,  indeed,' 
she  said,  lifting  her  off  the  piano-stool;  '  and  I  shall 
not  hear  you  play  another  note  until  you  confess  to 
me  that  yon  can  play  better  if  you  choose;  for  Iknow 
you  can.  I  can  scarcely  believe  yon  to  be  the  same 
little  Mary  Gordon  who  played  so  well  to  me  yester- 
day; and  I  shall  take  care  to  tell  Miss  Weston  how 
greatly  you  have  disappointed  me.' 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Mary,  whose  untold 
misery  had  been  sufficiently  overwhelming;  and  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  stood  weeping  at  Miss  Taylor's 
side,  with  her  hands  clasped,  as  if  to  implore  she 
would  moke  another  trial  of  her. 

*  You  need  not  stand  there  any  longer,'  said  Miss 
Taylor;  *  I  have  no  more  time' for  you  to-day,  but  let 
me  see  yon  try  to  do  better  to-morrow.  You  may  go 
and  take  Miss  Maxwell's  seat  at  the  end  of  that  desk, 
and  she  wiU  play  her  lesson.' 

Mary  did  as  she  was  desired,  still  weeping  bitterly; 
and  Miss  Duncan,  next  to  whom  she  was  now  seated, 
was  moved  to  such  pity  at  sight  of  her  distress,  that 
she  determined  she  would  tiy  to  divert  the  current  of 
her  thoughts. 

Waiting  until  she  heard  the  piano  sounding,  and 
saw  that  Miss  Taylor's  attention  was  occupied,  she 
spoke  in  a  whisper—'  I  see  you  are  not  such  a  pet  as 
I  supposed;  but  don't  distress  yourself,  it  is  not  worth 


minding.  I  am  quite  sure,  from  looking  at  your  sor- 
rowful face,  that  you  require  some  refreshment,  and 
would  be  much  the  better  of  a  little  ink;*^  and  she 
lifted  an  ink-bottle  from  the  desk,  and  placed  it  be- 
fore her.  '  Will  yeu  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  taking 
ink  with  you?'  die  said,  raising  the  bottle  to  her  lips, 
and  bowing  het  head. 

Mary,  with  tears  on  her  cheeks,  and  yet  ready  to 
laugh,  gave  her  a  deprecating  look,  and  shook  her 
head.  'You  wont  takeiti  WeU  then,  I  can't  help 
it;  but  I  shall  diink  myself  to  the  health  of  old  Thai- 
berg,  and,  of  course,  you  understand  I  mean  the  great 
German  pianist'  Again  she  raised  the  ink-bottle, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  bowing  her  head  towards  Miss 
Taylor,  whdn — oh,  unlucky  moment! — that  lady  sad- 
dently  turned  her  head  to  look  at  Mary,  and  51 
startled  was  Mias  Duncan  that  she  dropped  the  bottle 
on  the  desk,  upsetting  it,  and  sending  the  coate&& 
in  dingy  little  streams  over  her  spotted  musliii  dna 

Mary  started  quickly  from  her  seat,  that  she  a^it 

escape  from  sharing  tihe  blame,  as  well  as  the'isl 
indiich  was  collecting  in  small  pools  on  the  floor;  ai 
Miss  Taylor  rose  and  rang  the  bdl — ^lookinff  at  Mia 
Duncan  with  an  .expression  of  diseust.     *  Mr.  Mat- 
aulay,'  she  said,  *  I  bq^  you  will  observe  that  girit 
behaviour.    I  am  glad  to  leave  her  to  your  direction; 
and  wish  I  may  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.' 
She  returned  to  Miss  Maxwdl'a  lesson;  and  3Ir. 
Macaulay  rose  frojn  an  adjoining  desk,  where  he 
had  been  writing  some  wqrds  for  a  pupil,  and  yn&  atl- 
vancing  towards  Uie  scene  of  the  disaster,  when  Mi^^ 
Gray  appeared  at  the  door  to  call  Mazy  out,  teUini 
her  to  flo  and  get  ready  <^uickly,  for  her  mamma  bd 
come  tor  her  and  was  m  the  drawing-room  vith 
Miss  Weston,  and  the  carriage  waiting  at  the  door. 

(To  be  continued.} 

THE  COMING  HOUR. 

Whxk  I  ilutU  have  gone,  be  It  late  or  looa, 
Not  nuuiy  things  wonld  I  care  to  know 

Of  the  world  aboTe,  In  itt  changeful  tune^ 
While  I  ileep  at  peace  below. 

Unless  I  could  think  of  the  seasons*  blooni'* 
Each  loyelj  by  turn;  of  the  Tiolet's  breaUi; 

When  children  were  playing  around  my  tomb, 
Unsadden'd  by  fear  of  death. 

I  would  like  to  know  that  young  loving  eyes 
Found  beauty  in  earth  and  a  hope  beyond: 

While  their  eabn  soul  mirroi'd  the  calmer  skies, 
Nor  sigh*d  at  some  galling  bond; 

IIow  man  andhis  ways,  from  year  to  year, 

Grew  holler,  happier,  rising  stiU 
To  a  knowledge  of  all  that  befits  him  here, 

Pure  in  heart,  with  deroted  wilL 

That  no  sinful  passion,  no  f ooliah  pride. 
No  selfishness,  fraud,  or  sloth  might  stalo 

The  race  that  must  here  after  us  abide. 
Would  be  knowledge  sweet  to  gain;— 

80  the  rich  and  the  strong  were  glad  to  use 
The  gifts  that  are  lent  for  othexaT  weal: 

While  the  poor  and  the  weak,  eontented,  choose 
One  balm  which  all  wounds  can  heal. 

If  I  knew  aU  this,  it  would  matter  leas 
That  my  own  ezistenoe  had  paas'd  away. 

£yen  now,  there  is  glow  of  happineas— 
For  it  fittiff  come  true,  one  dayl 
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ON  CERTAIN  TRIBUTES  OF  LOYALTY. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  f  onn  any  approximate  ee- 
'  tisute  of  the  cost  of  the  late  loyaJ  demonstrations, 
throoghont  the  country,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
liage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  ^  Wales. 
The  aggregate  must  have  amounted  to  many  tons  of 
thoottnds  of  pounds;  yet  the  whole  ^|pensive  show 
kt«i  but  a  few  hoars  I 

We  make  this  remark  in  no  carping  spirit.  In  the 
hr^  dtiesi  it  wae^a  sore  crush  and  weariness  to  pe- 
nmbalate  the  illuminated  streets;  but  many  old  people 
TOT  amasBd—many  young  people  were  bewildered — 
ail  pretended  to  be  happy;  and  a  great  deal  of  money 
vaa  cticalated  among  joiners,  painters,  gasfitters, 
{^rotechoists,  and  other  meritorious  tradesmen.  Nu- 
urma  enterprising  firms,  too,  did  politic  strokes  of 
lenity  in  the  way  of  advertising  their  establishments, 
txy  displayed  their  public  spirit  in  a  profuse  ex- 
I»ditnre  of  gas;  and  thus  proved  themselves  to  be 
fxA  and  true  subjects,  deserving  of  the  eictensive 
IKwnage  which  we  hope  they  will  receive.  How 
ijyitfal  to  think  that  the  virtue  of  loyalty  may 

V  in  a  thousand  instances,  prove  to  be  its  own 

Bui! 

^'i^  purpose,  therefore,  is  not  to  blame  the  pro- 
y^  universal  outlay  in  celebration  of  the  Royal 
.Vaptials.  All  we  desire  is,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
^  ot  the  extreme  transiency  of  the  spectacle  -i^hich 
Aoed  in  the  towns,  and  burned  and  smoked  on  the 
*^ts,  and  shot  up  rockets,  with  their  dazzling 
BDcotellations  of  green,  crimson,  and  gold,  compared 
vith  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  preparations, 
ttd  the  vast  laviahness  of  the  cost.  It  was  as  if  the 
'fttbosiaam  of  the  nation  had,  after  the  most  elaborate 
ft>llection  of  combustibles,  suddenly  caught  fire,  and 
Wmed  itself  up  in  a  night  I 
And  is  it  leally,  then,  all  over?  We  confess  it  did 
%ii  heart  good  to  see  stately  monetary  edifices, 
vlifre  the  improspcTons  can  never  get  their  bills  dis- 
^Jnted—austere  and  stem  insurance  offices,  where 
l^tences  of  death  are  pronounced  on  toil-worn  and 
Kiith-broken  heai^  of  families,  desperate  to  make 
indent  provision  for  their  families — and  even  legal 
fttabliahments,  whose'  business  it  is  to  turn  remorse- 
its  screws  of  torture  on  the  embarrassed  and  unfor- 
feiate— all  tricked  out  in  fiaring  theatrical  ^wgaws, 
ue  buildings  that  had  bowels,  and  could  be  merry. 
Bet  has  all  the  unsubstantial  pageant  faded,  and  for 
JTer?  MThat  has  become  of  the  miles  of  thickly  per- 
teed  gas-pip»e?  Have  the  padellae  been  thrust  away 
» -^  much  lumber?  Whither  have  vanished  the  ill- 
k^CTircd  effigies  of  the  poor  calumniated  Princess? 
^^^e  all  these  things  been  destroyed,  or  turned  to 
•jier  account,  or  merely  stowed  past  for  some  future 
*«,  like  the  sceneiy  and  decorations  of  a  last  year's 
PK^tomisie?  Beyond  the  incontrovertible  fact  of  their 
'Appearance,  we  confess  that  we  know  nothing. 
liking  upon  the  recent  occasion  as  one  of  national 
Kjndng,  we  can  only  lament  the  fieetingness  of  the 
tnomphant  omtion;  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the 


wil^  night  of  excitement  being  apparently  as  dead, 
after  even  this  little  lapse  of  time,  as  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude  that  perished  with  the  transitory 
breaths  which  gave  them  voice. 

But  we  forget.  Was  not  the  wedding  of  the  British 
Heir -Apparent  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Dane  commemorated  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  medal- 
list, and,  above  all,  in  the  jubilant  strains  of  the 
poet  ?  True.  Yet  the  medals,  not  intrinsically  valu- 
able, may  be  set  aside.  Even  the  very  loyidlest  of 
people  wear  not  such  things  on  their  breasts.  Few 
of  them  are  on  drawing-room  tables,  protected  by 
morocco  catos.  Their  chief  destination  we  appre- 
hend to  be  the  nursery,  where  even  full-length  minia- 
ture representations  of  the  human  form  divine  sel- 
dom preserve,  for  any  length  of  time,  their  eyes,  their 
legs,  or  their  heads..  We  have  only,  then,  left  the 
Epithalamiums  of  the  Bardic  race  for  a  chance  of  any- 
thing permanent  in  the  exultations  which  last  week 
m^e  the  kingdom  uproarious.  The  myriad  lights 
which  startled  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March  from  its 
propriety  have  long  since  been  'turned  off,'  or  burned 
to  ashes.  Have  the  most  brilliant  tributes  furnished 
by  the  sons  of  song  proved  equally  ephemeral  ?  This 
is  the  question  which  we  wish  gravely  to  propound; 
and  we  f e^r  it  must  be  answered,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  in  the  affirmative. 

If  mere  quantity  afforded  any  title  to  immortality, 
then  would  the  loyal  versification  of  the  present  nup- 
tial month  endure  to  the  remotest  age.  Poets  of  great 
name  and  poetasters  of  no  name  have  been  equally 
moved  to  vent  their  loyalty  in  song.  The  former 
have  been  passably  successful,  and  the  few  lines  of 
animated  *  Welcome,'  offered  by  the  Laureate  to  the 
Danish  Princess,  will  doubtless  enjoy  some  faint  life 
in  the  grand  and  lasting  fame  of  '  In  Memoriam'  and 
the  '  Idylls.'  But  that  which  must  have  struck  every 
one  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  tame,  spiritless, 
and  distinctly  trashy  effusions  with  which  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  been  fiooded.  Professor 
Aytoun's  *Ode'  is  not  without  a  certain  elaborate 
grace;  the  verses  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  and  of 
Mrs.  Newton  Grosland  abound  in  happy  touches;  but 
all  the  pieces  we  have  seen,  including  even  those 
possessed  of  considerable  merit,  are  inevitably  marked 
for  oblivion.  Th&  failures,  indeed,  are  so  universal, 
and,  in  the  case  of  some  clever  writers,  so  remarkable, 
as  to  render  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  cause; 
and  this,  we  may  state  at  once,  is  the  object  of  the 
present  brief  paper. 

The  remaric  has  been  again  and  again  made,  that 
poems  written  for  particular  occasions  are  scarcely 
ever  happy.  With  the  view  of  accounting  for  this, 
it  is  generally  aUeged  that  in  such  cases  the  subjects 
are  suggested  to  the  poet,  in  place  of  arising  sponta- 
neously in  his  own  mind.  In  other  words,  when  a 
poet  supplies  verses  in  celebration  of  any  passing  event, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  somewhat  forced-work — a  sort  of 
writing,  as  it  were,  to  order,  inimical  to  aU  natural 
and  genuine  inspiration.  But  to  our  mindt  this  ex- 
plaoation  is  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.     No  poet 
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achieves  his  highest  successes  when  merely  weaving 
dreams  ont  of  his  own  brain.  On  the  contrary,  the 
best  versus  are  those  which  some  passing  occasion  has 
suggested.  When  Bums  drove  his  plough  over  the 
daisy  or  the  field-mouse,  the  event  suggested  certain 
immortal  Unes.  Byron,  Campbell,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
and  indeed  all  our  best  poets,  founded  many  of  their 
gems  on  incidents  which  kindled  their  fancy  or 
touched  their  heart.  Had  not  young  Arthur  Hallam 
died,  Tennyson  might  not  have  produced  his  greatest 
work.  Why — the  poets  are  c(>ntinually  searching 
nature  and  books  for  themps.  They  are  even  eager 
to  tsCke  suggestions  from  friends,  and  may  thus  be 
said  to  write,  not  from  inward  but  from  outward  in- 
fluences, when  the  subjects  of  which  a  hint  has  been 
given  strike  them  as  being  good.  T&e  usual  non- 
success  of  pieces  written  for  such  occasions  as  royal 
birth-days,  weddings,  and  coronations,  is  not,  we 
believe,  from  the  themes  being  suggested  by  actual 
events,  but  simply  from  those  events  not  beings  in 
themselves  poetical,  or  capable  of  poetical  treatment. 
Ko  doubt,  there  appears  alt  first  sight  to  be  something 
wonderfully  poetical  in  the  spectacle  of  a  whole  na- 
tion making  holiday— animated  by  one  sentiment  of 
loyalty — and  giving  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  by  means 
of  flags,  bands,  illuminations,  and  fire-works.  Such 
a  spectacle,  however,  is  a  theme  not  for  poetry  but 
for  rhetoric,  and  is  merely  so  far  poetical  in  semblancQ 
as  to  entrap  poets  into  mistakes  hurtful  to  their  repu- 
tation. 

Our  meaning  may  be  rendered  more  clear  by  ana- 
logy. Take  the  sister  art  of  painting.  Every  artist 
knows  that  a  palace  is  less  picturesque  on  canvas 
than  a  thatched  cottage — that  a  fashionable  lady 
may  make  a  better  portrait,  but  makes  undoubtedly 
a  worse  picture,  than  a  cou^tiy  milkmaid — that  a 
pair  of  lovers  in  a  carriage*an(|-four  are  much  less 
valuable,  for  all  artistic  purposes,  than  a  pair  of 
lovers  on  a  bank  of  violets,  or  beneath  a  hawthorn 
hedge.  It  is  the  aame  in  poetry.  The  Muse  shuns 
high  and  splendid  situations,  to  consort  with  the 
poor  and  the  humble.  She  is  no  worshipper  of  rank. 
Her  dealings  are  with  the  normal  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  humanity,  and  with  the  simple  unadorned 
beauties  and  grandeurs  of  external  nature.  Such  a 
spectacle,  therefore,  as  &  great  national  rejoicing, 
has  no  genuine  attractions  for  her.  She  shuns 
crowds.  In  her  eyes,  a  lonely  ship  at  sea  is  finer 
than  a  forest  of  ships  in  harbour.  Her  admira- 
tion is  for  the  cool  sweet  stars  of  heaven,  and 
not  for  rockets  and  bonfires.  The*  simple  court- 
ships 6f  rustics  befit  her  better  than  the  dazzling 
alliances  of  princes.  Hence  it  happens  that  loyal 
odes  and  epithalamiums  are  either  inflated,  unna- 
tural, and  bombastic,  or  feeble,  flat,  and  common- 
place, in  comparison  with  the  enthusiasm  of  even 
prosaic  ci\ic  officials,  and  other  totally  uninspired 
mortals. 

Now,  if  these  views  are  correct,  the  poets  who 
have  endeavoured  to  give  expression  to  the  national 
sentiment,  on  the  occasion  o£  the  marriage  of  our 


young  Prince-Eoyal  and  possible  future  King,  do  sot 
so  much  deserve  blame  for  their  failures  as  credit 
for  their  partial  successes.  If  they  have  erred,  tKey 
have  erred  merely  in  seeking  for  inspiration  in  royal 
palaces,  in  densely-peopled  cities,  and  amid  the  ela- 
borate splendours  of  a  nation's  extdtation,  in  place  of 
by  lowly  hearths,  among  fields  and  running  brooks, 
or  wherever  poor  struggling  humanity  loves,  lan- 
guishes, or  mourns.  At  all  events,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  approbation  due  to  good  impulses  and  lofty 
aims.  They  have  laboured  to  give  rhythmical  ex- 
pression to  the  magnificent  hpmage  paid  by  the 
people  of  this  kingdom  to  the  peace,  order,  acd 
freedom  enjoyed  under  their  crowned  republic;  and, 
if  their  efforts  have  fallen  short  of  their  high  and  loyal 
desires,  it  is  only  for  the  reason  that  a  ballroom- 
with  its  silks,  feathers,  jewellery,  music,  gleeful  coai< 
tenances,  bounding  motion,  and  dazzling  profuao:  d 
lights — is,  in  reality,  less  calcula^^d  to  stir  the  tk]«f 
fountains  of  poetic  emotion  than  a  ball-room  dos^i 
and  silent. 

One  who  is  not  a  Cakdidatk  fob  xsl 

LAUJaEATESHTP. 


AMONG  THE  GODS. 

It  was  in  December.  The  shades  of  night  hA 
descended  on  the  ci^.  The  lamps  were  bnmiQg' 
bfightly,  and  the  shop  windows  were  briUiaatiy 
lighted  up,  as  if  on  the  occasion  of  some  festirity. 
The  streets  were  busy  with  passengen,  protected 
frbm  the  cold  and  rain  by  an  abundance  of  great- 
coats, mufilers,  and  umbrellas;  while,  at  almost  evi;:} 
step,  was  met  some  shivering  wretch — ^man,  woman, 
or  child.  X  saw  all  these,  but  heeded  them  not 
Hurried  along  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  I  spe<l 
over  the  wet  pavements — up  one  street — down  in- 
other.  I  suffered  iio  hindrance;  for,  at  my  approafli, 
others  made  way,  and  allowed  me  to  pass.  Quicker 
and  still  quicker  I  walked,  till,  in  spite  of  the  pla- 
cing cold,  the  perspiration  gathered  thick  upon  my 
brow,  then  trickled  down  my  face,  till  it  miogl^i 
with  the  rain-drops.  I  could  see  the  people  stare  &s 
me;  and  could  hear  their  mutterings,  in  which  t^^ 
words  'madman'  and  *  thief  *•  occurred  more  oixas. 
than  any  others.  But  they  did  not  cause  me  v 
slacken  m^  pace.  On,  on  I  sped,  till  I  found  inysclf 
in  the  centre  of  a  noisy  crowd.  Panting  for  htes,^ 
and  unable  to  move  one  way  or  other,  of  my  ovn 
will— but  swayed,  now  here,  now  there — ^I  gwcd  tor 
a  moment  upon  the  eager  faces  of  those  around  me. 
One  expression  was  on  them  all — an  expression  ot 
intense  desire  for  -something — a  something  which  I 
could  not  sec.  Nor  could  I  ask  an  explanation  of 
their  excited  looks.  I  was  for  the  tune  deprived  of 
speech.  Ere  long,  the  crowd  swayed  backward  asil 
forward  fiercely,  and  the  air  rung  with  yells  aoJ 
laughter.  I  was  lifted  from  my^feet,  and  bonsf, 
struggling,  onward — onward  into  almost  total  dark- 
ness; then  up,  and  still  higher  up,  I  was  camei 
till  I  fancied  I  should  never  again  set  foot  upon  t^ 
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earth.  I  liad  ascended  to  a  considerable  height,  when 
suddenly  a  blinding  flood  of  light  burst  upon  ma 
For  a  moment  I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  brightness, 
tlien  eagerly  rushed  down  a  steep  declivity,  till  I 
thought  I  must  have  fallen.     But  m^  course  was 
(oou  im|)eded,  and  I  was  thrown  back  upon  a  seat. 
Here  I  sat,  for  I  know  not  how  long,  with  closed 
eyes-fearful  sounds  ringing  in  my  ears,  as  if  ten 
thousand  demons  were  join^  in  some  awful  revelry. 
AJI  imaginable  shouts  and  cries  were  uttered,  in  every 
toDe  of  Yoice,  from  the  shrill  treble  to  the  deep  bass. 
Tnen  for  a  moment  there  was  silence,  followed  by  a 
\tuist  of  glorious  music.    I  ventured  to  open  my  eyes 
aod  look  around.     The  same  eagqr  faces  were  on  all 
siiles  of  me.    ]^  wad"  seated  near  the  edge  of  what 
ieem^  a  yawning  precipice.     Looking  down,  I  saw, 
ivay  far  beneath  me,  vast  crowds  of  mca  and  women, 
lilt  they  appeared  small  as  pigmies.    Above  them  sat 
(tLer  men  and  women,  the  former  clad  in  dark  funereal 
^uinents,  and  the  latter  in  white  that  would  have 
nvalled  new-fallen  snow.  Here  and  there  among  them 
i^mething  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  could  be  seen. 
A  cumber  of  the  women  held  in  their  hands  what 
Cleared  to  me  to  be  fans,  which  they  occasionally 
nretl  before  them.     Above  these,  again,  were  other 
£:&  and  women,  having  no  particular  costume;  and 
^  above  these  were  the  men  among  whom  I  sat. 
I  had  scarcely  made  these  observations,  when  some 
^e,  apparently  from  below,  began  to  sing.  Then  I  saw 
£)ea  and  women,  in  quaint  dresses,  moving  backwards 
Uid  forwards,  before  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
tt^tle.    A  clear  rich  voice — ^the  voice  of  some  one 
CQseen— rose  above  all  the  others,  which  almost  took 
v^y  my  breathing,  so  anxious  was  I  not  to  lose  a 
s^^Ie  sound  of  music  so  sweet.     Then  it  ceased;  the 
men  and  women  in  the  quaint  dresses  passed  away; 
other  men  and  women  came,  who  also  sang;  these 
Ceased,  and  then  I  saw  a  beauteous  female  appear, 
vhi)  was  received  with  great  acclamation  by  those 
apiund  me;  then  all  was  hushed;  she  moved  forwards 
tod  b^n  to  sing;  the  voice  was  the  same  I  had  heard 
^-fore,  though  the  beauteous  female  I  had  not  seen. 
O'a  tliat  music!    How  shall  I  describe  it?    Li  what 
Uoguage  shall  I  tell  how  it  fell  upon  me,  piercing  to 
Q:y  very  soul?    I  fancy  I  hear  it  stiU,  though  it  has 
ceased  long  ago.   The  words  to  which  she  sung  I  could 
wt  make  out — they  were  strange  to  my  ear.     But 
^Hat  cared  I  for  the  words  wh^le  the  ringing  music 
^fas  plain?   I  leaned  forward — oh  how  eagerly!    But 
s<K*Q  the  last  notes  of  that  ^ng  were  sung;  and  then 
how  I  joined  in  the  thunders  of  applause  that  fol- 
lowed!   Would  she  sing  again?  I  thought.    Yes,  she 
divl.    Again  and  again  the  exquisite  music  rolled  up- 
v>'ard.    She  sang  of  love;  and  the  happy  object  of 
W  love  replied.    She  disappeared.     I  saw  her  lover 
^d  another  female  before  me.     I  heard  them  sing, 
^Qd  then  they  also  were  gona     Others  came  and 
vtnt,  and  then  she  came  back  and  sang  again;  but 
^ '.  she  strikes  her  brow !    How  wild  and  disordered 
CTo^-B  her  look!   She  tears  the  wreath  from  her  head 
and  dashes  it  to  the  ground.    Those  around  her  stare 


with  affrighted  gaze.  Is  it — can  it  be — ^that  she  is — 
is  mad?  She  must  be — she  is  mad;  for  hear  how  she 
utters  that  wild,  wild  air,  and  how  they  all  join  with 
her  in  the  chaunt,  which  is  a  malediction  on  her  lover, 
who  has  fled  with  the  other  female  I 

She  has  gone;  and  the  echoes  of  her  song  are  drowned 
in  the  wild  uproar  of  those  around  me.  *  Where  am 
I?*  I  ask;  and  I  hear  some  one  answer,  *  Among  the 
gods ! '  *  Among  the  gods !  *  Are  these  the  gods  beside 
me?  or  are  these  the  gods  below?  Surely  not.  Was 
it  not  the  music  of  the  gods  I  heard  ?  It  must  be  so, ' 
I  mutter.  Then  I  cease  to  wonder  at  the  power  of 
the  beautiful  female. 

The  music  begins  once  more;  but  I  am  impatient 
till  she  again  appears.  Soon  she  comes;  but  how 
changed!  She  is  mad.  Ah  me!  I  thought,  is  the 
life  of  one  so.beautif ul  doomed  to  such  misery  through 
man's  perfidy?  Her  reason  gone !  I  feel  my  eyea 
grow  watery  as  she  sings  still  so  sweetly,  but  so  differ- 
ently from  befora  Then  I,  too,  mutter  maledictions 
on  him  who  has  blighted  her  young  life.  I  feel  glad 
when  she  is  gone; — she  is  now  so  altered. 

There  is  another  interval;  and  once  more  I  hear 
singing;  but  it  is  not  the  voice  of  the  beautiful  female. 
It  is  he  against  whom  the  maledictions  were  uttered. 
He  sings  sadly  now.  Has  he  come  to  seek  her  whom 
he  so  basely  deserted?  Hush !  she  comes  again.  I 
hear  her  sing.  I  see  her.  She  recognises  her  lover. 
They  embrace.  The  sight  of  him  restores  her  reason. 
They  converse  together  in  songs.  He  did  not  desert 
her;  he  was  not  false.  He  tells  her  where  he  has 
been,  and  his  errand — helping  a  helpless  female  pri- 
soner to  Uberty.  Then  they  sing  together,  more 
sweetly  now  than  ever,  pledging  anew  the  vows  of 
love.  Her  friends  appear,  to  whom  his  story  is  told. 
And  so  at  last  they  are  united. 

They  are  gone,  followed  by  the  ringing  cheers  of 
all.  Then  there  is  a  rush  to  get  away.  I  am  in  the 
dark  again,  descending — down — down.  Now  I  am  in 
the  street.  I  awake  as  from  a  trance  to  find  that 
I  have  been  hearing  Bellini's  opera  of  *  I  Puritan  i;' 
that  the  beauteous  female  and  her  lover  were  the 
celebrated  Mdlle.  Titiens  and  Signer  Giuglini;  and 
that  I  have  been  among  *  the  gods,'  but  only  those  of 
a  provincial  theatre  {  J.  C.  S. 

POETICAL  CONCEPTION. 
No.  L 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  though  we  hazard  it 
only  as  a  conjecture,  to  turn  aside  from  the  whirl, 
turmoil,  and  agitation  of  this  busy  age— in  which  th^ 
wheels  of  industry  are  ever  running  at  their  utmost 
speed— into  some  quiet,  retired  nook,  suited  for  calm 
contemplation.  An  hour  thus  spent  will,  we  trust, 
not  be  unprofitable  in  enjoyment.  The  emotions  of 
the  heart  are  certainly  not  less  intca:^ting  than  the 
deductions  of  the  intellect,  though  they  may  not 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  same  utilitarian  results. 
If  for  these  reasons  our  readers  will  bear  it,  we  pro- 
pose to  take  them  along  with  us,  by  as  simple  4f  path 
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as  we  can,  into  tlie  fairy  land,  of  poetical  conception, 
where,  if  we  do  not  gather  all  the  flowers  that  deck 
that  glorious  country,  we  at  Idast,  in  some  small 
measure,  "smell  their  fragrance,  and  thence  return 
with  recruited  spirits  to  the  every-day  business  of 
Ufa 

In  certain  domains  of  human  investigation,  mere 
reason  may  lead  to  what  may  perhaps  be  considered 
by  us  infallible  truth;  for  instance,  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  numbers,  of  size,  of  shape/  weight, 
or  distance,  and  many  others,  all  relating  to  external 
objects  which  we  may  handle  and  freely  examine. 
But  when  we  attempt  to  investigate  the  properties 
and  capabilities,  the  feelings  and  workings  of  mind, 
we  find  ourselves  very  much  at  sea.  And  it  seems, 
indeed,  impossible  to  measure,  guage,  and  take  the 
exact  height,  length,  and  breadth  of  the  subject  of 
poetry.  Though  in  all  its  aspects  belonging  to  Nature 
itself,  in  some  of  its  most  interesting  features  it  is 
one  of  the  most  incomprehensible,  and  perhaps  the 
least  understood  of  all  subjects. 

It  is  difficult,  on  such  a  vast  field,  to  know  best 

where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.    The  stars  of 

heaven,  as  they  shine  forth  beautifully  in  a  wintry 

evening  sky, 

<  Like  Isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  splritoaUy  bright,* 

may  be  counted,  and  many  of  them  have  been  named. 
But  what  human  mind  can  ccmceive,  far  less  express, 
the  almost  infinite  associations  that  may  be  linked  to 
millions  of  minds  in  r^ard  to  poetical  conceptions. 

Poetry  belongs  almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  emo- 
tional and  moral  part  of  our  common  nature.  This 
a  scarcely  a  definition;  at  least,  it  is  not  the  most 
comprehensive,  or  logical,  or  exact;  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  most  simple  and  least  abstract  aspect  in  which 
the  subject  can  well  be  viewed  in  a  popular  way. 

Things  are  often  diMcult  to  be  apprehended  just  in 
consequence  of  their  entire  simplicity.  There  is,  in- 
deed, and  always  will  be,  a  charm  in  simplicity;  and 
in  poetry,  simplicity  is  an  essential  element.  And 
why  so?  Just  because  simplicity  is  the  natural,  and 
thus  the  universal  feeling.  There  are  some  minds 
that,  in  their  refined  imaginative,  subtleties,  are  led 
away  from  true  simplicity  to  some  pre-oonceived  fa- 
vourite notions  or  systems  of  their  own;  but  these 
can  have  only  veiy  few  admirers.  The  natural  feel- 
ing, in  its  simplicity,  will  find  the  readiest  sympathy 
and  echo  in  the  human  heart.  It  is  necessary  to 
separate  the  subject  of  poetry  into  its  feeling  or  con- 
ception, and  its  expression;  or,  in  other  words,  first, 
to  view  it  in  its  emotional  conception,  or  as  merely 
existing  in  the  mind — and,  second,  in  the  expression 
of  it  as  conve3red  from  the  poetical  mind  to  the  minds 
of  others.  The  first  division  of  the  subject,  viz. — 
poetical  conception,  or  feeling,  or  imagination,  will 
form  the  subject  of  what  we  are  now  to  state. 

The  feeling,  the  conception  of  poetry— or,  in  other 
words,  imagination — gives  life,  animation,  son],  and 
spirit  to  all  the  fine  arts.  When  the  poet  Oarpani 
inquired  of  his  friend  Haydn  how  it  happened  that 


his  church  mtisic  was  always  fto  cheerful,  the  great 
composer  made  a  most  poetic  and  beautiful  reply:— 
'  I  cannot,'  he  said,  '  make  it  otherwise.  I  vrite 
according  to  the  thoughts  I  feel.  When  I  think  upon 
my  God,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  that  the  notes 
dance  and  leap  as  it  were  from  my  pen;  and  bqcc 
God  has  given  me  a  cheerful  heart,  it  will  be  par- 
doned me  if  I  serve  him  with  a  cheerful  spirit/ 

And  what  would  be  all  our  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures,  as  works  of  art,  without  the  living  spHt 
which  has  conceived  and  executed  them,  and  the 
mind  which  can  relish  their  beauties?    There  migbt 
be,  and  there  no  doubt  are,  both  pointingB  ud 
sculptures  faultless  almost  as  to  colour  and  form,  ts 
mere  imitations  of  nature,  but  which  fail  to  ple^^e 
or  interest,  just  because  the  poetical  conceptioD  (>: 
feeling  is  awanting  in  the  painter  or  'sculptor,   h 
works  of  art,  there  may  be  only  mere  imitation,  tb 
view  of  which  gives  a  certain  kind  and  dcgrw/ 
pleasure  altogether  apart  from  the  realization  d^  ' 
existence  of  poetical  feeling  in  the  simplest  and  j&t. 
intelligible  form;  as  we  may  wonder^t,  and  ])crb!c 
even  admire,  the  grimaces  of  a  mountebank,  vh 
only  professes  to  imitate  some  of  the  most  grotesqce 
forms  of  natural  expression.    But  this  is  certainly 
the  lowest  form  of  poetical  conception,  which  sensbkl 
men  will  ultimately  reject  as  below  Utie  dignity  d\ 
human  nature. 

There  is  unquestionably  something  in  the  natoro 
of  man  beyond  the  power  of  appreciating  what  is 
merely  useful,  or  even  what  we  may  regard  as  ali«> 
lutely  true.  The  eye  is  made  for  seeing,  but  nnt  Iv 
seeing  <m/y,  but  perceiving,  through  the  mind,  ei 
temal  beauty;  the  ear  for  hearing,  not  for  hearing 
only,  but  for  appreciating  the  melody  and  har- 
mony of  sounds;  the  sense  of  touch  exists,  not  for 
the  mere  handling  of  matter,  as  if  all  were  ali^« 
pleasurable.  What  is  the  warm  shake  of  the  hsai 
or  even  the  feeUng  of  nearness,  though  not  in  actaal 
contact,  with' a  loved  object,  compared  with  the 
gentlest  touch  of  the  cold  marble  which  the  sculpt<n 
may 'have  delineated  with  all  the  truth  of  nature, 
except  that  he  has  not  filled  it  witii  soul  And  life, 
which,  indeed,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  art  to 
accomplish.  We  smell  differences  of  odours,  indeed 
but  it  is  more  than  the  sense  of  smeU  that  enables  m 
to  relish  the  delicious  fragrance  of  nature;  and  al; 
though  the  mere  sense  of  taste  has  less  to  do  'ffitl 
our  higher  ^notional  enjoyments  than  any  of  ota 
other  senses,  the  pleasures  of  taste  have  by  a  poetica 
fiction  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  the  man  of  taste 
though  he  may  an  j  most  frequently  is  a  man  ol 
common  sense,  is  not  a  mere  utilitarian. 

The  poetical  conception  or  imagination  is  something 
quite  beyond  and  apart  from  the  utilitarian  matter-of 
fact  view,  which  mere  reason  presents  to  us  of  objects 
Imagination  brings  into  play  the  idea  of  beauty,  the 
feeling  of  passion  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  to  some 
degree.  The  memorial  of  some  dear  departed  friend 
trifling  it  may  be  in  itself,  and  worthless  as  it  ir..\v 
seem  to  others,  is  valued  by  affection  as  beyond  aU 
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jirice.  We  would  not  part  with  the  old  ann-chair, 
uw,  alas!  vacant,  in  which  a  now  sainted  father  or 
mother  used  to  sit,  for  double  its  weight  in  gold.  We 
love  their  former  places  of  resort,  and  perhaps  all  the 
more  strongly  just  because  of  their  absence. 

We  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  that  c^dren,  mere 
infants,  have  often  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  lOves 
aad  hatreds,  before  ever  reason  can  have  taught  them 
anything  of  the.  true  causes  of  love  or  hatred.  They 
jvre  a  feeling  beyond,  and  altogether  apart  from, 
reasoning;  and  beyond,  and  altogether  apart  from, 
mere  physical  enjoyments. 

You  may  have  seen  the  helpless  babe  smiling  on 
1*^  mother's  knee.  We  cannot  dive  into  the  depths  of 
u  infant's  heart;  but  can  any  one  say  that  this  placid 
suile,  which  passes  over  its  features  so  sweetly,  is 
azk  the  utilitarian  feeling  of  having  all  its  wants 
}  applied  by  its  loving  mother.  We  are  told  that  in- 
!  Lats  smile  in  their  sleep.  May  not  this  be  the  first, 
tb  earliest  germ  of  that  feeling  of  beauty,  which  is 
poetiy  in  its  most  simple  conception  ?  Have  we  not 
ia  this  a  key  to  poetical  feeling,  to  the  sense  and  ap- 

1  pndation  of  the  becoming,  the  beautiful,  the  pleas- 

2  k  the  lovely,  as  an  inherent  part  of  our  wonderful 

"h  jojTs  of  childhood  and  youth  are  the  staple  of 
Who,  among  those  who  have  reached  full- 
ffovTL  manhood,  and  retains  the  real  frankness  and 
BBipHcity  of  humanity,  has  not  seen  and  felt  the  ex- 
iDorating  influence  of  childish  sports  and  pastime; 
IT,  and  if  he  was  one  of  nature*s  true  nobility,  was 
BfA  ready  to  share  in  them  with  all  his  manly  heart  ? 
Ji  ve  stop  to  inquire  what  leads  to  such  rollicking 
tn,  snch  grotesque  antics,  s\ich  exhansting  mirthful- 
s^,  it  will  not  do  to  say  merely  that  it  is  good  for 
tiem,  for  they  never  think  of  that;  they  are  enjoying 
^konselves,  giving  expression  to  their  feeling  of  hap- 
fi&ess,  and  the  gray-haired  man  looks  on  delighted. 
^e  scene  brings  back  to  him  his  own  early,  happy 
^73.  He,  too,  is  for  the  time  transported  from  the 
^rld  of  BtSDBe  to  that  of  youthful  feeling  and  emotion. 
''eriaps,  if  the  world  has  scowled  on  him,  he  forgets 
>>^a  time  its  displeasures;  if  it  has  smiled  on  him, 
^  thinks  that,  sdteT  all,  its  smiles  are  less  pleasur- 
i^e  than  the  enjoyments  of  childhood. 
Vvlio  has  not  seen  a  bevy  of  girls,  in  their  artless 
Ui^'plicity,  but  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  nature, 
(tempting  it  may  be  to  delineate  some  of  the  ground 
QMS  of  their  ideal  homesteads,  by  arranging  together, 
oci^rding  to  their  early  fancies,  a  number  of  shells  or 
^hhles,  or  even  pieces  of  broken  glass  or  earthen- 
f*re,  so  as  to  form  their  conception  of  some  very 
^  or  quite  unarchitectural  dwelling?  Or  a  few  boys 
^y  be  seen,  on  a  wintry  day,  rolling  snowballs  so 
>f?e  as  afterwards  to  form  houses.  The  girl  with 
^  ^loll,  and  the  boy  with  his  wooden  horse — ^what 
0  7e  see  in  these  but  an  illustration  of  the  simplest 
^1  earliest  of  our  poetical  conceptions  Acted  before 
sr  eyes,  and  whidi,  could  we  who  are*  older  but 
^rn  to  childhood,  we  too  ourselves  might  again 
'■^  and  enjoy  ? 


Bums,  like  a  genuine  poet  as  he  was,  does  not 
forget  his  childhood  days,  their  happiness  and  en- 
joyment, in  'Auld  langsyne.'  He  casts  back  his 
sympathising  look  from  the  Resent  to  the  past,  and 
beautifully  contrasts  the  pleasures  of  childhood  with 
the  toils,  and  cares,  and  wanderings  of  mftnhood;  thus 
adding,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  fresher  beauty  to  both 
pictures,  in  the  well-known  stanzas — 

'  We  twa  ha'e  paldled  In  the  bum 
When  sTunmer  days  were'  fine; 
Bat  seas  between  us  twa  ha'e  roar'd 
Since  the  days  of  auld  langsyne. 

We  twa  ha'e  run  about  the  braes. 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine; 
But  we've  wandered  mony  a  weary  foot 

Since  the  days  of  auld  langsyne.* 

Jn  manhood,  when  we  enter  the  great  world  of 
business — with  its  fears,  its  hopes,'  its  cares,  and 
even  its  difficulties — does  the  poetical  feeling  cease 
to  exist,  or  is  it  less  powerful  or  influential?  No; 
by  no  means.  We  talk,  and  justly,  of  '  life's  fitful 
dream' — of  man's  toiling  ambition  to  reach  the  sum- 
nut  of  fame — of  his  untinng  eSbrts  after  wealth;  and 
when,  if  he  at  all  does  accomplish  his  object,  ho 
finds  it  was  but  some  vain  imagination,  some  crea- 
tion of  his  own  fancy,  that  impelled  him  forward; 
and  not  learning  wisdom  from  experience,  he  sighs 
for  something  more,  and  perhaps,  like  Alexander  the 
Great,  weeps  because  there  are  no  more  worlds  t6 
conquer. 

We  have  had  young  poets,  such  as  Chatterton, 
Kirke  Whjrte,  Fez^guson,  Michael  Bruce,  and  a  host  of 
others ;  but  their  feelings  were  all  manly;  their  con- 
ceptions were  not  childish,  otherwise  they  frould  not 
have  been  relished.  They  gave  us  the  common  feel- 
ings of  a  full-grown,  not  half-fledged,  humanity,  in 
all  their  length  and  breadth. 

External  nature  is  nothing  without  the  mind  to 
enjoy  it.  It  is  in  itself,  and  without  the  touch  of 
ima^ation,  the  mere  canvas  on  which  feeling  may 
be  painted.  If  it  is  beautiful,  (and  who  does  not  feel 
and  know  that  it  is  so  ?)  it  is  because  the  human  soul 
sympathises  with  it,  or,  in  other  words,  because  the 
feeling  of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  has  a  strong 
hold  on  our  nature. 

Hence  the  poetical  conception  is  so  different  from 
what  at  first  sight  one  would  imagine;  but  if  a  con- 
ception ia  truly  natural,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  poetical, 
though  it  may  not  belong  to  the  highest  class  of  feel- 
ing. Some  have  the  poetical  conception  more  largely 
inherent  in  them  than  others,  but  all  who  have  the  or- 
dinary feelings  of  humanity  possess  it  to  some  extent. 

Perhaps  most  have  Iflurd  of  the  almost  idiot,  re- 
garding whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  perfectly  happy 
in' possession  of  the  poor  and  almost  blank  intellect 
God  had  been  pleased  to  give  him.  This,  it  is  said, 
was  tested  by  Sir  Walter  -Scott,  when  he  asked  the 
idiot  if  he  was  quite  happy,  to  which  he  answered, 
'  quite  happy;'  but  on  being  pressed,  he  admitted  his 
happiness  was  sadly  spoiled  by  '  a  bubbly  jock.'  The 
fancy,  indeed,  was  a  mad  one,  but  it  was  a  fancy 


pregnant  with  untold  misery  to  its  possessor.  It  was 
a  sadly  poetical  feeling;  but,  at  the  same  time,  true 
to  uatnre  in  the  case  of  the  poor  half-witted  creature 
who  entertained  it.  He,  like  the  poet,  felt  it  as  a 
reality  from  which  he  could  not  escape,  because  the 
light  of  reason's  lamp  glimmered  but  weakly  in  his 
poorly  furnished  mind. 

The  consideration  of  snch  a  fact,  if  ftxlly  carried 
out,  might,  by  contrast,  lead  us  to  think  of  the  grand 
conceptions  of  higher  intelligences — of  angel  and 
archangel,  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven;  ay,  and  of 
the  Devil  and  his  angels,  who  cannot  appreciate  the 
beautiful,  but  entertain,  in  its  most  comprehensive 
fulness,  the  awfully  grand  and  to  them  the  over- 
powering idea  of  an  Almighty  God  as  their  enemy; 
unlike  the  Christian,  who,  indeed,  by  no  merely 
poetical  feeling,  but  by  ihe  eye  of  faith,  can  recognise 
this  glorious  being  as  his  Creator,  Preserver,  Bene- 
factor, and  even  Redeemer. 

The  poetical  f^ing  may  not  be,  indeed,  and  is  not 
always,  that  of  the  beautiful.  It  may  be  that  of  the 
tender  or  sympathetic,  or  it  may  be  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime,  of  terror,  awe,  majesty.  It  may  be  of  the 
sweet  beauties  of  spring — the  lark  soaring  upwards 
in  his  heavenly  anthem  of  praise;  the  glories  of  sum- 
mer, with  its  flowers  of  surpassing  odour  and  beauty; 
the  riches  of  autumn,  with  its  exuberant  fulness;  or 
the  wild  storms  of  winter,  with  their  dreciriness  and 
desolation. 

The  elementary  principle!  of  our  feelings,  either  of 
the  beautiful  or  the  sublime,  may  perhaps  be  far  too 
deep  for  human  investigation,  feurke,  like  a  true 
philosopher,  owned  this.  He  felt  ihere  were  steps 
which  might  be  made  by  human  investigation,  but  he 
says,  most  beautifully  and  poetically  (Part  IV.  Sec- 
tion I.*),  *  That  great  chain  of  causes,  which,  linking 
one  to  another,  even  to  the  throne  of  God  himself, 
can  never  be  unriddled  by  any  industry  of  ours. 
When  we  go  but  one  step  beyond  the  immediately 
sensible  quality  of  things  we  go  out  of  our  depth. 
All  we  do  after  is  but  a^faint  stru^le  that  shows  we 
are  in  an  element  which  does  not  belong  to  ua.' 

Burke,  indeed,  endeavours  in  his  own  way  to  ac- 
count for  our  feelings  of  the  sublime,  but  he  has  done 
nothing  more  than  merely  given  an  illustration  of 
that  grand  truth  which  he  has  enunciated,  that  in 
doing  this  he  was  going  beyond  his  element.  In  the 
same  way.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  lectures  on  moral  phi- 
losophy, though  he  has  given  many  ingenious  and 
original  thoughts  in  the  best  possible  manner — 
clothed  in  the  most  beautiful  and  poetical  diction — 
has  yet  failed  to  picture  forth  the  true  causes  of  the 
feelings  of  the  sublima 

I  believe  we  must  be  satisfied  rather  with  illustra- 
tions than  investigations  into  the  causes,  or  perhaps, 
to  some  extent,  the  nature  of  the  feeling.  We  must 
be  content  to  admit  that  we  are  mere  scholars,  ay, 
poor  scholars,  perhaps  only  dunces,  in  the  great  school 
of  Nature.  Nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  Nature,  is 
simple,  beautifully  simple,  in  all  His  arrangements, 
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has  dived  the  deepest  into  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
if  at  all  of  a  philosophic  and  Christian  spirit,  wiS  he 
the  readiest  to  admit  that  .ther«  are  mysteries  that 
press  upon  his  observation  on  ievery  side,  which  be 
cannot  solve.  The  ancient  philosopher,  Dion,  when 
asked  to  say  what  God  is,  requested,  day  after  day, 
to  consider  the  matter;  and  when  ultimately  preaed 
for  an  answer,  declared  the  longer  he  thought  of  the 
subject  the  more  incomprehensible  it  appeared  to 
him. 

It  was  a  beautifully  poetical,  and  not  less  truly  plu 
losophical,  saying  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  his  death 
bed,  who,  in  regard  to  what  are  called  the  eiat*. 
sciences,  has  never  been  surpassed — •  I  seem  to  hare 
b^n  like  a  little  boy  gathering  pebbles  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  have  left  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity  niidi? 
covered.'    And  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  his  opponeay 
cast  in  his  teeth  some  of  his  early  speculations,  nr.- 
ten  before  he  had  been  baptised  by  the  Divinfe  SjLr:. 
said,  in  answer,  with  all  the  humility  of  his  cW&t 
but  great  mind—*  True,  I  admit  it;  these  were  ti« 
my  sentiments;  I  was  then  engaged  in  disciL«si: 
magnitudes,  but  I  had  overlooked  two  great  mtrL: 
tudes — the  littleness  of  time"  and  the  greatness  ^ 
eternity.' 

The  inherent  feeling  of  the  beautiful  or  plewnr 
able  will  be  at  once  admitted;  but  the  feelini;  of  the 
sublime,  comprehending  the  vast,  the  grand,  thea^'l 
and  terrific,  the  overpowering,  the  incomprehensible, 
the  infinite,  horror,  terror,  blackness,  and  darkness - 
how  can  such  conceptions  be  pleasant,  or  how  shmiM 
we  indulge  in  them!  and  yet,  after  all,  we  find  the  J 
highest  pleasures  in  them  as  poetical  feelings. 

We  recollect,  even  yet  with  a  feeling  akin  to  termr, 
when  a  boy,  of  reading  Mrs.  Radcliff*s  romance,  'The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'  which  was  devoured  on  winter 
evenings  with  an  awful  relish.  The  narratire  ▼« 
horrifying;  so  much  so,  that  we  cofold  not  venture  to 
look  about  for  fear  of  realising  the  narrative  in  th« 
conceptions  of  the  authoress.  The  feeling  was  Ixfth 
pleasing  and  painful.  The  imagination  wasronst-!. 
and  overbore  for  the  time  the  faculty  of  reason. 

And  how  can  this  be  accounted  for?  However  ^ 
may  philosophise  on  the  subject,  the  feelings  do  cer- 
tainly exist. 

Perhaps  it  may  go  some  way,  and  in  a  n(^tive 
form,  to  a  solution  of  this  apparent  anomaly  to  siite 
that  we  do  not,  aftto  all,  understand  human  natu^ 
Man  was  originally  created  after  the  image  of  Gt)d.  ia 
knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness.  He  has 
not  entirely  lost  these  divine  characteristic?;  aotl. 
though  he  does  not  naturally  love  the  divine  know- 
ledge and  holiness,  he  yet  aspires  after  some  idedl^ 
perfection  of  knowledge,  holiness,  and  righteonsnef^ 
which  is  presented  to  his  darkened  view,  and  hi 
presses  after  a  more  full  acquaintance  with  the  method 
of  Divine  government — ^the  ways  of  God  to  man.  1* 
is  the  finite  endeavouring  ever  vainly  to  reach  iti 
source  and  its  centre  ^in  the  Infinite.    We  hare  ilt 
authority  of  Divine  Inspiration  that  imagination  va3 
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Kzekiel  pictures  forth  the  darkness  of  the' Chambers 
of  Imagery,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  exp»es^y 
that  men  through  the  fall  became  vain  in  their  imagi- 
nation, and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 

Dr.  Brown  strikingly  remarks,  *  tt  is  in  the  moral 
cDsductof  ourfellow-men  that  that  speciesof  sublimity 
b  to  be  found  which  we  most  gladly  recognise  as  the 
ciiaracter  of  that  glorious  "nature  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  God.  A  character  which  makes  us  more 
erect  in  mind  than  we  are  in  stature,  and  enables  us 
D>7t  to  gaze  on  the  heavens  merely,  but  to  lift  to  them 
oar  veiy  wishes,  and  to  imitate  in  some  faint  degree, 
ml  to  admire  at  least  where  we  cannot  imitate,  the 
■jicioua  perfection  that  dweUs  there.  It  is  to  mind, 
therefore,  that  we  turn,  even  from  the  sublimest  won- 
m  of  magniiicence  which  the  natural  universe  cx- 
i^'its.' 

There  is  a  universality  of  the  feeling  or  the  emotion 
■x^  greatness;  but,  coupled  ^th  this,  is  there  not  also 
i^niTersality  of  the  moral  feeling  of  guiltiness?  May 
£">!  this  account  for  the  actual  enjoyment  that  is  felt 
la  contemplation  of  scenes  of  awe,  terror,  and  even 
IflTTOT— of  darkness,  dreariness,  and  desolation?  as 
Eton  thus  makes  hell  to  ring  with  the  awfully 
^^n  voice  of  th6  enemy  of  Grod  and  man,  w;hen 
^'^Ued  to  his^dreary  prison-house: — 

'Hall,  horrors!  hail! 
Infernal  world!  and  thon  profoundest  hell! 
Beceive  thy  new  posaessor— ^ne  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  Its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same? 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven!* 

H  this  theory  be  correct,  the  whole  false  religions 
viiich  prevail  in  the  world  may  thus  be  accounted 
^cr.  They  are  illustrations  of  the  poetical  conception 
-the  darkened  imagination  groping  after  the  great 
a?i'i  the  glorious,  or  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  con- 
xioiis  guilt  and  terror.  It  would  form  a  very  inter- 
ttting  subject,  but  far  too  extensive,  to  enter  upon 
^0  vast  range  which  the  darkened  imagination  has 
eslHKlied  in  the  realms  of  superstition.  To  compare 
tiie  superstitions  together,  and  fiud  how  widely 
i*mi(ler  they  stand,  we  might  almost  conceive  they 
v^IlX  not  have  arisen,  nor  could  be  seriously  believed 
*A  by  beings  of  the  same  order  of  intelligence,  or 
A^ntal  or  moral  emotion.  Immensely  dissimilar,  in- 
^*ewi,  they  are;  yet  they  may  be  all  traced  to  one 
Murce.  The  stumbHng  -  block  of  the  Jews  —  the 
fKflUlmess  of  the  Greeks — ^the  gorgeousness  of  Po:^ 
^J— the  darkness  and  cruelty  of  Druidism — the 
te^'tleties  of  Hinduism — ^the  ferocities,  and  at  the 
t*me  time  the  voluptuousness,  of  Mohammedanism; 
*tat  are  they  all  but  the  w^d,  wandering,  unsettled, 
^m:,  guilty,  and  terror-struck  imagination  of  sinful 
^(1  fallen  creatures,  groping  in  the  midnight  dark- 
cs'a  after  a  realisation  of  the  great  and  yet  simple 
tmth— *  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
m:«t  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*  They  are 
^ut  illnstrationa  of  the  poetical  conception  striving 
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after  the  ideal  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  of  sublimity, 
but  warped  in  its  exercise  by,  it  may  be,  a  thousand 
prejudices — ^the  greatest  of  which  are;  however,  the 
perversity  of  the  human  heart,  its  enmity  to  God, 
and  its  utter  ignorance  of  him. 

Dr.  Johnson  decried  religious  poetry;  but,  great 
critic  as  he  was,  he  erred  most  grievously  in  this 
respect.  Religion  gives  a  new  impetus,  but  it  does 
not  change  any  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  human 
mind,  which  still  preserves  its  own  individuality. 
The  capacity  of  poetical  conception  remains  the  same, 
but  with  fresher,  higher,  and  nobler  aspirations.  If 
Byron,  in  the  darkness  of  infidelity,  mournfully  con- 
ceived of  man  as  a  *  Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death, 
whose  hope  is  built  on  reeds,'  an  apostle  could  say, 
rejoicingly,  *  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I 
am  persuaded  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  Him,  against  that  day.'  The  highest 
poetical  conception  and  the  most  sublime  strains  of 
poetry  are  to  be  found  associated  with  religion;  and 
it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  were  it  otherwise,  for 
the  God  of  religion  is  the  God  of  nature,  and  is  served 
with  that  mind  which  he  has  given  to  his  rational, 
intelligent,  and  moral  creatures.  The  works  of  na- 
ture are  never  contemplated  with  so  high  a  zest  as 
when  associated  with  their  Creator;  and  the  separa^ 
tion  of  Grod  from  His  works,  the  alienation  or  even 
indifference  of  the  human  soul  to  external  Nature,  or 
to  its  feUow  feeling  with  other  human  souls,  would 
be  of  all  divorces  the  most  imnatural  and  pernicious, 
and  would,  in  the  view  of  every  pious  and  enlightened 
mind,  throw  a  gloom  over  the  face  of  creation  in- 
finitely more  profound  than  the  removal  or  annihila- 
tion of  our  material  sun. 

No  one  who  has  attended  to  his  own  feelings,  or 
reflected  on  those  of  others,  can  fail  to  have  observed 
how  the  same  objects,  seen  under  different  circum- 
stances, have  at  times  excited  far  different  and  often 
opposite  emotions.  The  objects  presented  to  view 
may  be  the  same,  while  the  emotion  is  altogether 
different;  or,  which  is  as  likely,  the  mind  takes  hold 
of  one  feature  at  one  time,  and  of  a  different  feature 
at  another;  or  it  looks  at  th^  object  from  one  point  of 
view  on  one  occasion,  and  from  another  point  of  view 
on  a  different  occasion. 

It  has  been  said,  >yith  true  poetic  feeling,  there  is 
only  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous, 
and  yet,  how  vast  is  the  difference.  We  talk  of  Some 
things  intellectually  grand,  and  of  others  as  intellec- 
tually small  Ck>uld  we  appreciate  facts  in  all  their 
length  and  far  reaching  results,  we  niight  not  think 
anything  a  small  fact.  There  may  be  a  gtand  poetical 
conception  in  regard  even  to  what  are  thought  small 
facts,  which  utterly  sinks  into  insignificance  what  we 
think  grand  facts;  as,  for  instance,  the  discovery  of 
steam,  &c 

What  have  been  all  the  feats,  the  victories,  the 
bloodshed  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  compared  with  the 
little  fact  of  James  Watt  observing  the  steam  issuing 
from  the  tea-kettle,  which  originated  in  his  mind  the 
power  of  steam,  and  has  led  to  all  those  mighty  in-^ 
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Tentions,  by  which  that  power  haa  been  rendered 
applicable  to  a  thousand  departments  of  huqan  in- 
dustry and  art  The  great  victories  of  Napoleon  may 
have  dethroned  monarchs,  scattered  ruin  and  desola- 
tion over  kingdoms,  made  rivers  of  blood  and  suffering 
to  run  down  a  part  of  this  weazy  world;  and  there  are 
some  who  no  doubt  will,  with  poetical  feeling,  gloiy  in 
them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  much  on  such  a  theme 
to  ^xcite  poetical  feeling.  But  are  they  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  to  the  tranquillity,  happiness,  and 
domestic  comfort,  the  glory  and  habits  of  peaceful 
industry,  that  the  steam-engine  has  opened  up  and 
realised? 

Wo  ar6  not  going  into  political  economy.  We 
have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  as  show- 
ing the  different  direction  or  range  of  poetical  con- 
ception, and  not  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
victories  of  war  with  the  triumphs  of  steam.  Both 
have  their  admirers;  but  the  poetical  conceptions  of 
each  class,  if  strictly  confined  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  their  admiration,  will  find  no  sympathy  in 
feeling  from  the  other  class.  The  imaginative  glories 
of  the  one  may  be  regarded  by  the  other  as  disgrace- 
ful to  human  nature;  and  those  of  the  other,  by  its 
opposite  class,  as  mean  and  weak-spirited.  There 
will  bo,  in  fact,  no  chord  of  sympathy  between  them. 

There  are  undoubtedly  glories  in  war  as  there  are 
pleasures  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  glories  of  war, 
however  painful  may  be  their  attendant  circumstancea 
— and  they  will  almost  always  be  so — when  they 
effect  liberty  for  the  slave,  emancipation  for  the 
prisoner,  and,  above  aU,  liberty  of  mind  and  action, 
will  ever  be  regarded  with  the  highest  esteem,  and 
call  forth  a  corresponding  poetical  feeling.  But  the 
triumphs  of  peace  and  industry — a  contented  and 
happy  home,  especially  if  lighted  up  with  the  lamp 
of  trua  religion,  will  give  birth,  if  not  to  such  turbu- 
lent passion  as  is  excited  by  the  horrors  and  victories 
of  war,  at  least  to  a  deeper,  wanner,  and  more  genial 
and  heartfelt  sympathy.  These  will  reach  every 
man's  heart,  and  he  will  and  cannot  fail  to  rejoice  in 
them  with  true  poetical  feeling. 

Wordsworth,  a  true  and  a  great  poet,  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  regarding  industry  and  science  as  a  source 
of  poetical  conception.  He  says,  '  Poetry  is  the  first 
and  last  of  all  knowledge,  it  is  as  immortal  as  the 
heart  of  man.  If  the  labours  of  men  of  science  should 
ever  create  any  material  revolution,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  our  condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which  we 
habitually  receive,  the  poet  will  sleep  no  more  than 
at  present;  but  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the  steps 
of  the  man  of  science,  not  only  on  those  general  in- 
direct effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side  carrying  sen- 
sation into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  science  itself. 
The  remotest  discoveries  of  the  chemist,  the  botanist, 
or  mineralogist,  will  be  as  proper  objects  of  the  poeVs 
art  as  any  upon  which  it  can  be  employed.  If  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  these  things  shall  be  fa^millar 
to  us,  and  the  relations  under  which  they  are  con- 
templated by  the  followers  of  these  respective  sdencee 
shall  be  manifestly  and  palpably  material  to  us,  as 


enjoying  and  suffering  beings; — if  the  time  eihould 
ever  ^pme  when  what  is  now  called  Kiencty  tlms  fa- 
miliarised to  men,  shall  be  ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  . 
a  form  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  poet  will  lend  his  divine 
spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and  will  welcome 
the  being  thus  produced  as  a  dear  and  divine  inmate 
of  the  household  of  man. ' 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  aU  the  actings  of 
our  emotional  and  moral  nature,  which  fonn  the 
essence  of  poetical  feeling,  taking  in,  as  it  does^  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  simple,  the  gnod, 
the  great  and  the  small,  the  apparently  mean  and 
contemptible,  and  the  glorious  and  overpowering  is 
nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate— -whether  of 
soul  or  body — ^whether  the  whirl  of  excited  passion 
or  the  unoontemplative  calm  of  infancy;  for  to  these, 
and  much  more  than  all  these,  do  the  poetical  feel-  : 
ings  extend.  I 

It  has  been  said  of  the  poet  Thostison  thatk  ; 
could  not  have  viewed^  two  candles  burning  ht   ' 
with  a  poetical  eye.    Thomson  had  indeed  a  h^H 
i^iaginative  cast  of  mind;  but  there  is  scarcely  siv 
mind,  however   thoroughly  prosaic,   which  is  lif. 
visited  with  some  poetical  feeling  at  one  time  or  i 
other. 


ON  THE  SANDS. 

In  the  morning  I  wrote  on  the  lands  of  the  bay. 
And  I  pau'd  bj  the  apot  in  the  gloaming  giaj, 
But  o'er  It  the  winds  and  the  waters  had  swept. 
And  mjr  words  In  the  womb  of  the  ocean  alepL 

Bo  when  we  and  the  few  that  hare  loved  xm  are  fOOM, 
And  the  earth  and  the  agea  go  rolling  on. 
O'er  our  mem'ry  the  tide  of  oblivion  shall  ponr. 
Blotting  out  eve^  trace  we  may  leave  on  Itf e's  sbon. 

Ye  sons  of  ambition  I  who  pant  for  '  a  name,' 
For  the  brilliant  hope-babble  the  world  oalls  Twa», 
Ye  may  get  it  when  dead;  yon  are  certain  now 
Of  a  weary  back  and  an  aching  brow. 

Then  live  not  for  glory,  nor  labour  for  praise. 
For  a  mention  in  story,  a  chaplet  of  bays; 
Fen  the  fame  that  is  fairest  one  tempest  may  blast, 
And  the  greenest  of  laurela  most  wither  at  lart. 

But  labonr  and  Uve  with  a  mightier  riew— 
For  the  wrongs  yon  may  right,  for  the  good  yon  nay  ifi'. 
To  lighten  the  blow  of  the  chastening  rod,  , 

To  woo  some  poor  wanderer  back  to  his  God. 

Oh  I  wherever  you  are,  and  whate'er  be  yonr  spbeiv. 
Yon  will  find  weary  hearts  that  a  kind  word  may  cheer. 
Some  tear-bedimm'd  eyes  that  yonr  smiles  can  nukebri£-^ 
Some  Bonl-cmshing  burdens  your  hai^ds  oan  make  U^ 

Whatever  is  noble,  and  holy,  and  tme— 
Of  high  pnrpoae  bom— that  think,  speak,  and  do; 
Seeking  ever,  in  working  out  life's  simple  plan. 
The  glory  of  Ood  and  the  saving  of  man. 

Tracing  thus  on  Time's  sands,  ye  need  never  fear  tide; 
In  faith  if  ye  labonr,  the  work  shall  abide; 
'      And  our  Father's  *  Well  done'  shall  be  glory  for  aye, 
When  the  hononn  of  earth  have  all  melted  «way.       J-  ^' 

\*  The  right  of  tranalation  reserved  by  the  Anthon.  Cos- 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  re9elve  atten^' 
but,  as'a  general  role,  he  cannot  undertake  to  rstvn  msa 
considered  unsuitable.  ^ 
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DRAWING  FROM  THE  LIFE. 

BT  THE  EDITOB. 


Cbaftbb  I. 

In  reading  the  fietlons  of  the  great  masters  we  are  frequently 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  and  such  characten  must 
have  been  drawn  from  the  life.  This  circumstance  I  often 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Crayon,  the  celebrated  artist,  as  constituting 
the  grand  secret  of  their  success.  My  object  in  so  doing  was 
to  stimidate  that  gentleman  to  attempt  something  in  the  de- 
partment of  fictitious  literature,  in  which  I  believed  him  to  be 
specially  qualified  to  exceL 

Perhaps  of  all  men  I  have  ever  known,  l^lr.  Crayon  has  the 
happiest  knack  at  telling  a  story.  His  powers  of  graphic  de- 
lineation arc  of  the  first  order.  Not  only  can  he  imitate  thj 
expression,  voice,  accent,  and  gesticulation  of  any  one  possessuig 
the  slightest  peculiarity  of  feature,  speech,  or  manner,  but  ho 
is  able  to  perform  the  much  more  rare  and  difficult  feat  of  ex- 
temporiidng  appropriate  and  characteristic  dialogue,  with  an 
ease,  fireedom,  and  brilliuicy  which  I  have  scarcely  ever  heard 
equalled.  It  accordingly  always  occurred  to  me,  when  listening 
to  any  of  his  dramatic — ^I  might  almost  say  Shaksperian  sketches 
— that  there  was  really  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  becoming, 
with  a  little  courage  and  practice,  a  Dickens,  a  Thackeray,  or 
even  a  Scott. 

This  high  estimate  of  his  powers  I  did  not  disguise  from  him- 
self. He  pleaded,  however,  that  although  ho  might  succeed 
tolerably  well  in  setting  forth  such  characters  as  he  chanced  to 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with,  he  had  no  facility  whatever  in  in- 
venting new  ones.  But  therein,  I  assured  him,  lay  his  special 
guarantee  of  fitness  for  the  task  which  I  urged  him  to  under- 
take. He  who  copies  exclusively  and  directly  from  nature  can 
scarcely  eir.  This  truth  I  impressed  upon  him  by  a  variety  of 
arguments,  and  I  at  length  extracted  from  him  a  promise  that 
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he  would  turn  the  matter  over  in  hia  mind,  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  some  brief  and  humorous  tale,  if 
only  by  way  of  experiment. 

There  were  several  gentlemen  of  otir  acquaintance 
whom  Mr.  Crayon  was  accustomed  to  '  take  off/  and 
that  with  80  much  force  and  vividness  as  to  constitute 
them  about  the  best  portraits  in  his  repertoire.  One 
was  Mr.  Golfer,  a  tall,  well-built  gentleman,  with  dark 
whiskers  and  mustache,  a  spiritual  forehead,  and  some- 
thing of  a  military  air.  Grolfer  was  extensively  read  in 
the  poets,  and  had  imdoubtedly  a  fine,  though  fas- 
tidious and  severe  taste.  Out  of  doors  he  wore  that 
disreputable  form  of  hat  familiarly  known  as  the  *  wide- 
awake,' and  his  custom  was  to  walk  along  the  streets 
haughtily  and  dreamily,  as  if  with  his  head  towering  in 
other  worlds.  This  majestic,  cynical  individual^  with 
his  handsome  Boman  nose,  and  dreamy  suspiciouB  eyes, 
never  seemed  entirely  comfortable  except  when  discus- 
sing, usually  in  emphatic  monosyllables,  some  doubtful 
point  of  poetical  taste,  with  the  aid  of  a  long  pipe  and 
a  glass  of  bitter  beer.  He  scarcely  ever  smiled,  and 
never  laughed.  If  any  one  perpetrated  a  pun  in  his 
hearing,  a  cloud  of  rebuke  would  settle  on  his  brow, 
and  he  would  draw  himself  slowly  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  ineffable  disgust.  If,  however,  the  said  pun 
happened  to  be  conspicuously  d^titute  of  wit,  he  would 
perhaps  smile  a  little,  but  with  a  grim  expression,  as  if 
to  indicate  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  sl^^t  weakness 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed. 

Another  of  the  set  was  Mr.  John  Anderson  Bankier, 
a  large  man  with  a  soft  voice  and  a  philosophic  turn  of 
mind.  His  head,  which  was  thickly  covered  with  hair 
prematurely  whitened,  was  one  of  the  hugest  ever 
mounted  on  Caucasian  shoulders.  Within  his  capacious 
brain  there  were  gropings  of  power,  large  and  imper- 
fectly exercised,  yet  evermore  dim  and  vague,  like  the 
gropings  of  the  blind  Cyclops.  Mr.  Bankier  had  a  habit 
of  forcing  down  all  discussion  to  a  basis  of  first  prin- 
ciples. When  the  argument  waxed  loud,  he  seldom 
failed  to  command  attention,  not  so  much  by  his  mas- 
sive presence  as  by  soft  persuasive  waves  of  the  hand, 
and  some  such  gentle  appeal  as — 'Hear  me  for  my 
cause! — gentlemen,  hear  me  for  my  cause!'  It  was 
only,  however,  when  the  hours  warmed  and  brightened 
into  a  glow  of  conviviality  that  Mr.  Bankier  exhibited 
his  finer  characteristics.  Then  it  was  that  his  friends 
discovered  the  fuH  and  complete  amiability  of  his  dis- 
position. At  such  times  he  became  even  affectionate — 
grasping,  in  a  friendly  way,  the  hand  of  any  one  near 
him — and  crooning  forth,  in  low,  soft  tones,  like  some 
veteran  minstrel  meUow  with  the  inspiration  of  time, 
certain  homely  ditties  expressive  of  the  more  tender  and 
poetic  emotions  of  the  souL 

The  third  of  Mr.  Crayon's  originals  was  Mr.  Bowler, 
a  Bquare-buUt,  high-spirited  gentleman,  very  bald,  and 
with  whiskers  and  beard  originally  black,  but  now 
slightly  grizzled.  Mr.  Bowler  had  a  voice  like  a  cannon. 
In  the  most  uproarious  company  his  laugh  drowned  all 
other  noises.  His  belief  seemed  to  be  that  the  use  of 
speech  was  to  stimulate  the  risible  faculties.  Every 
time  he  opened  his  lips  it  was  to  thunder  forth  a  joke. 


Whenever  he  said  anything  emart,  wbidi  vw,  m  Ud, 
always,  his  laugh  followed  instantly,  likeagnffawtnos- 
mitted  through  a  speaking  trumpet.    He  would  ihe& 
look  his  victim  straight  in  the  face,  with  a  keen,  vdie- 
ment,  and  irresistible  'Eh?  fh.V  in  order  to  compel  t 
cacchinatory  tribute  to  his  wit.   This  was  awful  to  good- 
natured  people,  who  found  their  feature  hardening  mt'3 
a  fixed  grin.     After  a  night  with  Mr.  Bowler,  I  have 
been  fain  to  breakfast  in  bed,  and  enjoy  a  forenoon's 
rest.     I  have  even  felt  as  if  I  could  luxuriate  in  quiet 
dreams  for  a  week. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Mallet,  a  gentleman  of  pleasBg 
Scandinavian  complexion,  but  with  a  beard  of  flaming 
Vermillion,  of  which  he  was  perversely  proud.  Tet  &o 
wonder  he  dung  to  his  beard,  for  was  not  every  hair  of 
it  gold?  His4emper  was  as  fiery  as  his  chin,  hxm^  a 
personal  dignity  to  support  which  often  caused  \m  to 
stand  angrily  on  the  defensive.  Between  him  and  ^• 
Bowler  there  existed  a  perpetual  feud,  which  Mr.  B&&- 
kier,  reasoning  from  abstract  principles,  considered  uo- 
philosophic,  but  which  Mr.  GoSer,  little  given  to  q>ecc^. 
and  for  the  most  part  a  mere  spectator  of  what  ^ 
going  on,  pronounced  to  be  '  decidedly  amusing.' 

Only  one  more  character  remains  to  be  noted,  tiist  d 
my  dear  particular  friend,   Mr.  J.   B«   ^uckin^uo. 
This  gentleman  was  slightly  e»  bon  point,  bald-hea'iei 
and  with  a  dark  eye  glowing  like  a  coal,  wiijcb  the 
phrenologists  described  as  indicating  '  langua^  ht^- 
His  vivid  geniality,  immense  relish  for  enjojmeot,  &&^ 
bright  nimble  faculties  rendered  him  a  kind  of  pi^»^ 
around  which  all  the  others  revolved.     "His/orUy  how- 
ever, was  oratory  of  the  loftiest  kind.    His  was  so  slip- 
shod Parliamentary  style.     Had  opportunity  afiorki 
he  would  have  shaken  the  senate.     Yetj  when  pouiu^ 
forth  his  fervid  and  sublime  sentences,  the  8&ecni^; 
cynic  Golfer  would  listen  with  a  look  of  haughty  disdsia 
— Grolf cr,  of  all  men,  professing  to  despise  scoitimeiit  — 
Golfer,  notorious  as  a  stealthy  ooncoctor  q{  plsii^**^^^ 
little  ditties,  like  a  youth  who  had  been  crossed  in  I^^*  • 

^Ir.  Crayon  had  made  an  almost  life-long  steady  * 
this  strange  medley  of  personis  and  tlie  re«alt  was  as 
elaborateness  and  perfection  of  portraiture  which  ctia- 
manded  uidversal  approbation.  His  anecdotes  regan^ 
them  were  inexhaustable.  With  what  intense  reE-i  <J^ 
the  silent  and  cynical  Mr.  Golfer  listen  to  hi*  coffilcsl 
delineations  of  Mr.  J,  A.  Bankier,  Mr.  Bowler,  Mr. 
Mallet,  and  Mr.  Buckingham !  Then,  how  did  B&nb:f 
chuckle,  and  Bowler  guffaw,  and  Buckingham  and  ^^^^^ 
scream  with  enjoyment,  as  Golfer  was  exhibit^^  ^»"'^ 
his  secret  convivial  heart  and  lofty  morose  exusiur- 
But,  indeed,  they  each  manifested  a  Uioiough  i^predr 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  Crayon's  delightful  caricatorei  i 
all  the  rest.  Crayon  would  not  have  hurt  the  feeli:^'^ 
of  any  one  of  them  for  the  world. 

The  brilliant  artist  and  myself  had  many  a  long  tJt 
as  to  how  the  five  notabilities  in  question  oould  be  b«^ 
thrown  together  in  a  consecutive  and  well-con^n3<^ 
plot.  To  both  of  us  thoy  seemed  to  be  a  sot  of  w^U- 
marked  and  boldly-contrasted  charaoteaBS,  and  theref<is» 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  fiction.  Ttq^t 
Mr.  Craj^on  continued  to  exhibit  jo^dj  qu9in»  ci  «^ 


aamoe.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  any  writer  holding 
up  his  particular  friends  to  ridictlle.  The  more,  how- 
ever, he  wavered,  the  more  I  encouraged  him  to  proceed. 
*  Why  should  not  the  litterateur y^  I  exclaimed,  'draw 
from  the  life,  as  well  as  the  artist?  And  where  is  he  to 
find  life -models,  unless  among  those  about  him  and 
within  the  range  of  his  study?  Kely  on  it  that  creation 
of  character  means  only  observation  of  character.  Frank- 
enstein thought  to  create  an  entirely  new  man,  and  he 
only  succeeded  in  making  a  monster.' 

This  reasoning  had  its  effect;  and  Mr.  Crayon,  con- 
firmed in  his  intention  of  writing  an  original  txde, 
wrought  at  his  task  with  a  commendable  degree  of 
diligence.  At  first  he  proposed  to  introduce  myself  as 
one  of  his  dramatis  personcB^  but  to  this  I  would  not 
consent.  *No,  no,'  said  I,  'there  are  no  peculiarities 
about  me;  if  I  were  really  a  character  I  would  submit 
At  once.'  He  tried  to  assure  me  that  I  would  shine  as 
the  hero  of  a  story,  'just  as  much  as  Golfer,  or  Bankier, 
or  Boeder,  or  Mallet,  or  Buckingham.'  Seeing,  however, 
that  I  was  seriously  alarmed,  he  very  prudently  desisted. 


Chapter  II. 

Artists  are  notoriously  unpunctual.  They  work  by 
fits  and  starts.  As  usually  happens  with  men  <tf  lively 
imagination,  they  are  not  always  in  the  mood.  Even 
when  most  determined  they  are  sometimes  helpless.  I 
have  seen  them  waiting  for  an  inflow  of  inspiration  like 
marinen  waiting  for  a  tide. 

5(r.  Crayon  had,  besides,  a  multitude  of  engagements 
both  profesrional  and  social.  He  hod  kept  lively  on  the 
canvas  the  family  pride  and  affection  of  more  than  one 
;;eneration.  To  him  many  of  the  existing  race  of  juve- 
niles were  indebted  for  whatever  knowledge  they  pos- 
sessed of  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothera.  Filial, 
cunjugal,  and  parental  memories  were  extensively  kept 
dewy  and  bright  through  his  agency.  By  virtue  of  his 
vrif  innumerable  walls  glowed  with  a  life — an  immortal- 
ncss  beyond  that  of  the  living  men  and  women  who  daily 
looked  on  them  with  admiration  and  love.  He  had  still 
many  faces  to  preserve,  so  to  speak,  for  posterity — ^many 
new  links  to  establish  between  the  age  that  was  passing 
and  the  age  that  was  to  come.  But  the  demands  on  the 
gtrnial  qualities  of  the  man  were  even  more  engrossing 
than  the  demands  on  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  artist. 
He  was  bombarded  with  dinners.  For  him  the  most 
accomplished  cooks  were  daily  perspiring;  for  him  the 
most  fastidioufl  wine-mcrchantB  were  daily  producing 
their  choicest  vintages.  His  company  was  vridely  courted 
for  the  graces  of  heart,  soul,  and  intellect  which  it  was 
calculated  to  throw  over  the  unspiritual  materialities  of 
wealth. 

Yet  he  made  good  use  of  his  Idsure.  The  story 
whidi  he  had  planned  grew  to  considerable  bulk  in  his 
imagination.  In  writing  it  out,  too,  he  made  surprising 
prcgress.  When  completed,  the  result  was  such  as  to 
justify  my  anticipations.  It  was  plain  to  me  that  I  had 
not  misjudged  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius.  He  had, 
in  £aet>  produced  a  work  abounding  in  racy  descriptions 
of  chatacter.  Imbued  with  the  keenest  wit,  and  pointing 
the  moat  appvopriate  moral. 


It  would  be  gross  and  ridiculous  affectation  in  me  to 
pretend  that  I  was  not  proud.  That  he  was  indebted 
to  me  for  setting  him  on  the  right  track  he  confessed. 
Had  he  set  about  inventing  characters,  they  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  been  monstrosities.  They  might 
have  had  no  flesh  and  blood  in  them.  But  he  had  gone 
to  nature — ^to  the  unerring  fountains — ^to  the  eternal 
well-heads  of  truth.  His  descriptions  had  the  veracity 
of  photographs.  There  was  nothing  forced.  Every 
touch  was  in  harmony  with  every  other  touch.  Some 
of  the  traits  represented  might  be  singular,  but  none  of 
them  were  grotesque.  Golfer,  Bankier,  and  the  rest, 
might  be  different  from  anything  hitherto  known,  but 
only  as  newly-discovered  plants  might  be  different  from 
those  familiar  to  the  botanist.  In  themselves  they  were 
clearly  nature's  handiwork,  not  something  of  man's  de- 
vice. Their  vraiaemblence  was  charming.  I  anticipated 
an  extraordinary  measure  of  success. 

Not  only  had  I  put  Mr.  Crayon  on  the  right  track, 
looking  at  the  matter  in  the  abstract,  but  I  had  put 
him  on  that  track  with  which  he  was  most  familiar, 
which  was  in  fact  his  specialty,  and  on  which  his  ex- 
perience was  prodigious.  Hence  the  astonishing  ease 
with  which  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  It  was  like 
Blondin  on  the  tight-rope,  or  Leotard  on  the  trapeze. 
He  was  like  the  man  who  had  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
drawing  profiles  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
who  could  hit  off,  with  pen  or  pencil,  the  well-known 
features  of  the  Duke  as  easily  as  he  could  sign  his  name. 
Crayon  had  been  describing,  delineating,  in  fact  imper- 
sonating the  originals  of  his  story  for  years.  He  was 
as  much  at  home  on  them  as  the  great  Paganini  was 
at  home  on  his  fiddle.  The  consequence  was  a  certain 
easy  mastery- — a  completeness  of  finish  combined  with 
an  absence  of  elaboration — ^which  materially  heightened 
the  effect. 

Several  of  the  scenes  were  superb.  Among  these 
was  a  quttrrel  between  MaUet  and  Bankier,  on  the 
subject  of  art.  The  former  was  made  to  quote  Kuskin 
dogmatically;  while  the  latter  was  represented  as  not 
to  be  put  down,  but  as  motioning  with  his  hand  softly 
and  deprecatingly,  and  exclaiming,  in  the  blandest 
voice — '  My  dear  sir!  You  don't  understand  Kuskin. 
I  pity  you.  Kuskin  is  not  for  shallow  and  ignorant 
people  to  quote.  You  should  begin  with  some  simpler 
author.'  Heavens!  this  to  a  man  who  had  made  art 
the  study  of  his  life!  The  flame  of  his  beard  burned 
upward  until  his  very  forehead  was  on  fire!  Bowler 
laughed  like  a  cavern;  while  MaUet  hurled  defiance  all 
roimd.  In  the  midst  of  the  meUe,  Golfer  was  made  to 
smile  sardonically.  Golfer  enjoyed  a  public  execution. 
He  also  delighted,  in  his  dignified  way,  in  seeing  a  friend 
scarified. 

Another  good  passage  was  one  in  which  Buckingham 
was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech.  His. fervour,  his 
intensity,  his  free  and  appropriate  gesticulation,  his 
vast  range  of  imagination,  his  brilliant  snatches  of 
poetical  quotation — all  were  reproduced,  with  their 
inevitable  cheers,  and  with  Golfer  sublimely  sneering, 
in  a  style  worthy  of  Smollett>  or  Fielding,  or  Addison, 
or  Goldsmith,  or  any  of  our  best  fictiomsts.    The  grand 
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figure  in  the  picture — that  which  gave  it  its  individu- 
ality and  humour — was  stilj,  of  course,  Golfer. 

So  clever,  indeed,  was  the  plot,  so  quietly  and  finely 
were  all  the  characters  developed,  and  so  full  of  hi- 
larious humour  were  some  of  the  incidents,  that  I  had 
really  nothing  to  suggest.  All  I  had  to  do  was  simply 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Crayon,  and  hurry  the  precious 
manuscript  into  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

But,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  difficulty  arose  which  I 
had  not  anticipated.  Crayon  himself  became  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  publication.  His  original  delicate  scru- 
ples revived  in  all  their  intensity.  Every  one  of  the 
characters  would,  he  felt  assured,  be  recognised  at 
once,  in  spite  of  the  false  names  assumed.  He  dreaded 
lest  his  conduct  in  the  matter  should  be  pronounced 
'too  bad.*  In  vain  I  tried  to  convince  him  of  the 
contnuy.  They  were  all,  I  argued,  men  of  sense,  and 
would  no  more  object  to  filling  up  the  figures  in  a 
story,  than  they  would  object  to  filling  up  the  figures 
in  a  historical  picture.  '  What!  *  I  exclaimed,  *  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  Bankier  would  object,  if  you 
asked  him  to  sit  to  you  for  an  ancient  philosopher? 
Or  that  Grolfer  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  stand 
to  you  for  a  Life  Guardsman?  Or  that  Mallet  would 
have  the  slightest  scruple  in  donning  a  broad-brimmed 
drab  hat,  and  acting  as  your  model  for  an  unshaven 
Christian  Israelite?  Or  that,  if  you  desired  to  represent 
a  modem  Wamba,  with  sword  of  lath,  scattering  his 
jokes  on  all  sides,  Bowler  would  not  submit  to  be  your 
man?  Or  that  Buckingham  would  not  feel  honoured 
to  appear  as  the  principal  figure  on  the  hustings  in  any 
Frithian  picture  of  a  popular  election?  How  absurd, 
then,  to  suppose  that  they  would  give  themselves  up  to 
painting,  yet  deny  themselves  to  literature!  Most  men 
wish  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world;  and  why  should 
they  be  an  exception?  The  fact  is,*  I  concluded,  *  that 
if  novel-writing  is  permissible  at  all,  the  novelist  must, 
like  the  painter,  have  a  free  run  of  society  and  the  world. ' 

All,  however,  would  not  do.  Crayon  still  shook  his 
head.  His  apprehensions  were  instinctive  and  insur- 
mountable.  He,  accordingly,  determined  to  read  the 
story  over  to  each  of  the  party  in  turn,  ostensibly  in  the 
way  of  consulting  their  judgment,  but  in  reality  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  would  take  offence 
on  discovering  their  own  likeness.  The  result  was  a 
squelcher  to  the  whole  affair.  Golfer  thought  the  cha- 
racters of  Bankier,  Bowler,  Mallet,  and  Buckingham 
delightfully  drawn.  He  must  say,  however,  that  he  con- 
sidered Golfer  an  odious  caricature.  The  '  fine  Roman 
nose  of  him*  he  especially  deprecated  as  an  exaggeration. 
Bankier,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounced  Golfer  a  master- 
piece. But,  pattmg  the  air  blandly,  he  declared  Bankier 
to  be  a  truly  pitiful  failure.  Bowler  shook  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  his  laughter  at  the  humorous  portraits 
of  Bankier  and  Grolfer;  he  called  them  'famous;*  but 
Bowler,  he  exclaimed, '  would  not  do  at  all  To  do  him 
justice  he  should  have  had  all  the  talking  to  himself. 
Ha,  hat  A  story  to  be  wort9i  reading  should  have  dia- 
logue, and  how  can  you  have  dialogue  with  a  character 
that  allows  nobody  else  to  speak?— eh?— eh f  'Well, 
allow  me  to  speak,*  remonstrated  Crayon.     'No,  no; 


the  fact  is,  you  must  either  cut  out  Bowler,  or  aUiiv  i 
Bowler  to  ctit  out  everybody  else.     Ha,  ha,  ha!— ehl— 
eht*    Mallet  was  pleased  with  the  story  in  the  nuus,  ' 
and  thought  most  of  the  characters  first-rate;  'batu  | 
for  Mallet,*  he  said,  '  it  is  neither  more  nor  Lett  than  a 
piece  of  stupid  impertinence;  and  I  would  reoommend 
the  writer  to  be  very  careful  what  he  did.   I  like  a  joke 
as  well  as  any  man,  but  I  must  be  laughed  mth  not  a/.' 
Buckingham  chuckled  immensely,  particularly  at  Gol- 
fsir;  '  but,  for  goodness  sake ! *  he  exclaimed,  'yon  must 
leave  Buckingham  out  of  the  group.* 

In  short,  greatly  to  my  annoyance,  Mr.  Crayon  de- 
cided not  to  publish.  I  urged,  however,  that  the  tale 
was  too  good  to  be  thrown  aside,  and  that  if  he  ivonld 
only  disguise  the  diaracters  a  little  the  whole  difficoltr 
might  be  got  over. 

The  artist  became  thoughtful  for  a  moment  He  at 
length  said — '  Your  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  I  shall 
see  in  a  day  or  two  what  can  be  done.* 


Chapter  III. 

The  more  I  reflected  on  what  had  occurred,  the  more 
I  became  convinced  that  people  were  unnecesearily 
thui-skinned.     Why  should  any  one  be  eagnr  to  put  oa 
a  cap  merely  because  it  happened  to  fit?    I  began  to  j 
wonder  how  Shakspere  came  by  his  characten,  and 
whether  he  lived  at  perpetual  feud  with  his  neighbours 
whoso  characters  ho  had  pilfered.   Or,  did  he  numag^  to 
disguise  them  so  as  to  render  them  unrecogniaabie,  yet 
withoiit  destroying  their  inherent  truthfulness!   Bid 
he,  for  example,  take  a  hot-headed  cheesemonger  of 
Cheapside,  who  had  captivated  an  alderman*8  daughter 
by  telling  her  bouncing  stories  of  how  be  had  floored 
his  rivals  in  the  cheese-trade,  and  whose  manied  care^ 
had  terminated  in  jealousy,  murder,  and  suicid??  "^^ 
he,  I  say,  take  some  such  veritable  personage— bbckea 
his  face  so  that  his  own  mother  would  not  have  known 
him — call  him  by  the  strange  name  of  Otfae]k>--aDJ 
pass  him  off  as  a  soldier  under  the  Venetians?    Or  did 
he  go  more  fearlessly  to  work,  and  incur  the  wrath  of 
some  grave  prototype  of  Dogberry,  by  inoontinestit 
writing  him  down  an  ass?    How  Shakspere  did  I  kno^ 
not;  but  I  could  not  avoid  thinking  that,  after  Mr 
Crayon's  experiment,  a  modem  fictionist  trode  nfwa 
dangerous  ground  the  moment  he  attempted  to  make 
use  of  his  friends  in  the  way  of  literaiy  portraiture. 

Yet,  unless  models  are  selected  from  those  really 
known  to  the  writer,  suooessful  fiction  would  appear  tfi 
be  unattainable.  A  mighty  genius  like  Sbakqpere  might 
no  doubt  take  merely  a  broad  basis  of  natural  qaahties. 
develope  them  in  other  circumstances,  and  present  then: 
under  phases  alike  yet  different.  With  any  one  el)<«. 
however,  such  disguises  could  never  be  complete  with*^ 
utter  oonfusion  and  defacement  of  those  qualities  iHu<^ 
gave  truth  and  naturalness  to  the  picture.  For  instance, 
had  any  one  but  Shakspere  attempted  to  manuCsctme 
a  Venetian  Othello  out  of  a  Cheapside  cheesemongter, 
the  smell  of  the  Stilton  and  the  Cheaahire  would  pf^ 
bably  have  dung  to  him  throu^  all  his  wan  agamit  the 
Ottoman.     The  littleness  of  the  petty  traffidcer  wrmld 
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have  destroyed  the  Mble  majesty  of  the  hero.  It  would 
'  still  hftTe  been  the  sool  oi  a  Cockney  cheesemonger  m 
the  gaudy  trappings  of  a  Moorish  ddef .  However,  I 
detennined  not  to  make  up  my  mind  on  this  point  until 
I  had  seen  how  far  so  able  a  man  as  Crayon  might  prove 
suooessful  in  his  attempt. 

Two  or  three  weeks  elapeed,  and  still  there  was  no 
MppeMnoDO  of  the  new  story  in  its  altered  and  inoffen- 
rive  shape.     At  length,  however,  the  artist  came  to  me 
vith  a  thin  roll  of  manuscript,  and  assured  me,  with 
more  oonfidenoe  than  I  had  hitherto  observed  him  as- 
flume,  that  he  had  succeeded  far  beyond  his  expectations. 
I  was  naturally  enough  delighted,  the  plan  of  alteration 
having  been  a  suggestion  of  my  own;  and  pressing  him 
into  an  eisy  diair,  I  ordered  the  wherewithal  to  make 
08  both  comfortable,  prior  to  the  reading  being  com- 
menced.   These  preliminaries  over,  Mr.  Crayon  opened 
the  first  chapiter  with  his  usual  gravity.     The  descrip- 
tioiis  were  minute,   and   characterised  by  occasional 
touches  of  exquisite  observation.     Here  and  there  I 
discovered  some  distinct  feature  of  our  friends,  but  this 
was  usually  followed  by  something  calculated  to  throw 
the  most  suspicious  off  the  scent.     I  listened  with  keen 
attentioQ,  and  got  interested.     By  degrees,  however,  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  the  new  version  of  the 
stay  was  nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  practical  joke. 
Hie  first  thing  that  awakened  my  suspicion  occurred  in 
the  course  of  a  philosophical  argument.     '  But  before 
going  farther,'  Mr.  Bankier  was  made  to  say,  in  a  per- 
suasive tone,  and  with  a  soft  wave  of  the  hand,  '  let  us 
first  settle  the  qfiestion,  what  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
eristenoe?*    This  was,  of  coturse,  a  natural  and  charac- 
teristic touch.     But  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  the 
same  gentleman  represented  shortly  afterwards  as  strok- 
ing his  flaming  beard,  joking  in  a  voice  screwed  up  to 
the  pitch  of  a  cotton-mill  or  a  boilermaker's  yard,  and 
ha-ha-ing  as  nobody  ever  heard  the  gentie  Bankier  ha- 
ha  in  this  world.   I  then  became  suspicious  and  watchful, 
when,  in  due  time,  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Crayon  had 
produced  his  disguises  by  sticking  the  beard  of  Mallet 
on  the  wrong  chin,  transferring  Bowler's  voice  to  Some- 
body else,  fastening  the  fine  Roman  nose  of  GroUer  on  a 
totally  erroneous  counteiuince,  and   producing   other 
nuxtures  and  confusions  such  as  were  never  before 
witnessed  in  life.     The  result,  I  must  say,  was  exceed- 
ingly droU  to  one  acquainted  with  the  parties.     Mr. 
Crayon  had,  in  fact,  produced  a  burlesque — an  extrava- 
ganza— taken  from  life,  yet  as  unlike  life  as  possible — 
like  one  of  those  toy  sets  of  figures,  cut  into  sections, 
and  capable  of  numerous  transmogrifications,  none  of 
tliem  being  good  copies  from  Nature,  but  merely  bizarre 
comlanations  of  impossible  occurrence  in  the  flesh. 

We  had,  of  course,  a  good  laugh  over  the  affair,  but 
the  more  we  thought  of  the  fastidiousness  of  Golfer, 
Bankier,  Bowler,  Mallet^  and  Buckingham,  the  more  we 
became  convinced  of  its  unreasonableness.  We  set  them 
an  five  down  as  the  stupidly  sensitive  enemies  of  the 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  authorship.  Why  should 
Bowler  make  such  use  of  his  stentorian  voice  if  he  is 
ashamed  of  it!  Will  Mallet  pretend  for  a  moment  that 
he  is  mi  proud  of  the  beard  which  Crayon  designed  to 


make  famous?  If  Bankier  is  at  all  sincere  in  desiring 
to  be  heard  for  his  cause,  wherefore  should  he  shrink 
from  the  glory  of  a  wider  audience  ?  Does  Golfer  mean 
to  contend  that  his  beautiful  gift  of  nose  is  a  possession 
to  be  modestiy  concealed  ?  On  what  principle  of  common 
sense  should  the  splendid  oratory  of  Buckingham  '  go  no 
farther!'  I  tell  these  gentiemen  that  they  have  lost 
a  chance  of  that  immortality  for  which  thousands  are 
content  to  toil  and  die.  But  their  feeling  is,  I  admit,  a 
common  one.  Most  people  shrink  from  publicity,  im- 
less  under  lights  so  absurdly  flattering  as  to  be,  in  fact, 
glaringly  false.  There  are  few  who  care,  like  CromweU, 
to  be  painted  as  they  are,  with  all  their  seams  and 
warts.  No  one,  indeed,  knows  better  than  Crayon 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  sitter,  it  is  only  when  the  exprea- 
sion  is  pleasing  that  the  likeness  is  held  to  be  correct 

The  hesitation  of  authors  to  make  a  free  use  of  their 
friends  as  models,  is  probably  at  the  foundation  of  much 
that  is  proposterous  in  ciurent  fiction.  Our  ablest 
writers  exhibit  a  constant  tendency  to  depart  from 
nature.  They  are  afraid  to  be  personal,  AJl  around 
them,  their  keen  eyes  detect  characters  that  would 
shine  in  their  pages.  But  these  they  labour  to  avoid. 
They  are  thus  engaged  in  a  continual  effort  to  get 
away  from  what  is  natural  and  true.  Hence  exaggera- 
tions, monstrosities,  unrealisable  caricatures  of  human- 
ity.  Hence  a  perpetual  borrowing — ^not  from  men,  but 
from  books.  Yet  I  can  hardly  blame  the  poor  authors. 
Whenever  they  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  some  one 
is  sure  to  recognise  his  own  likeness,  and  start  up  with 
an  angry — '  How  dare  youT — '  gross  breach  of  friend- 
ship !  '—or  '  a})ominable  impertinence ! '  There  is  there- 
fore nothing  left  for  them  but  to  exhibirmen  and  women 
as  alien  as  possible  to  anything  that  has  ever  existed,  or 
can  possibly  exist,  in  nature. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  regret  the  existence  of  a 
weakness  to  which  I  thought  the  lofty  cynicism  of 
Grolfer,  the  bland  good  nature  and  profound  philosophy 
of  Bankier,  the  defiant,  bantering  spirit  of  Bowler,  the 
fierce  resentful  pride  of  Mallet,  and  the  large-hearted 
bonhomie  of  Buckingham  would  have  rendered  them 
superior.  I  hope,  however,  they  will  profit  by  this  nar- 
rative; and  that,  in  particular,  I  shall  not  lose  so  valued 
a  friend  as  Mr.  Crayon  by  this  hasty,  and  it  may  be 
courageous,  attempt  at  drawing  from  the  life. 

SICKNESS  AND  HEALTH. 

BsB  how  the  brown  leaves  lie,  mamma; 

Scattered  all  aroondl 
Hark  how  the  sad  winds  sigh,  mamma. 

With  inch  a  wailing  sound  t 
They  are  ever  linglnK,  tinging^ 
like  the  weary  chnrch-beUi  ringing— 
Where  my  wee  brothers  lie,  mamma. 

Under  the  cold,  cold  ground! 

Oh!  It  Is  bright  and  gay,  mamma. 

Upon  the  green  hillside  1 
I  love  so  well  to  play,  mamma, 

Where  the  clnsterlng  harebells  hide. 
The  merry  winds  are  singing,  singing, 
Like  the  cheery  chnroh-beUs  ringing 
On  yon  bright  summer  day,  mamma. 

When  sister  was  a  bride  I  J.  P.  U. 
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JOTTINGS  ABOUT  THE  INSANE. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF   *THZ  FHILOSOPHT  OF  INSAKITr.' 

There  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  not  some  weak 
point,  which  requires  to  be  watched  and  fortified,  or 
some  morbidly  active  feeling  which  ought  to  be 
checked  and  controlled.  The  first  of  these  is  a  rela- 
tive, though  it  may  be  a  distant  one,  of  idiocy;  the 
second  to  madness  is  allied;  and  by  neglecting  the 
one  or  nursing  the  other,  the  mind  may  sink  or  soar 
below  or  above  the  temperate  region  in  which  alone 
exists  true  sanity.  The  study  of  the  aberrations  of 
the  human  intellect,  if  wisely  conducted,  naturally 
leads  to  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  desire  to,  enoourage  the 
weak  and  control  the  strong  points  which  every  stu- 
dent will  feel  to  be  inherent  in,  and  a  portion  of,  his 
own  individual  nature. 

There  are  a  certain  mmiber  of  topics  all  of  which 
are  necessary,  in  different  degrees,  to  our  moral  and 
physical  development,  and  ought  to  be  balanced  in 
the  mind  in  proportion  to  their  usefulness.  When  any 
one  of  them  usurps  an  undue  influence  over  the  others, 
then  is  the  mind  thrown  off  the  balance,  and  a  step,  or 
it  may  be  a  stride,  taken  in  the  direct  road  to  insanity. 

There  are  very  many  crazy  folks  who  have  never 
been,  and  who  have  no  reason  ever  to  be,  within  the 
walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum;  so  that  the  student  in  this 
department  of  science  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  sub- 
jects for  study,  and  perhaps  he  would  do  well  to 
begin  by  a  careful  examination  of  himself,  and,  by  so 
doing,  he  may  possibly  discover  some  vulnerable  point 
well  known  to  all  his  friends  and  foes,  and  quite  visi- 
ble to  almost  everybody  except  himself. 

Not  far  from  where  I  am  writing,  there  lives  a 
man,  a  working  shoemaker,  possessed  with  a  mania 
for  collecting  canary  birds.  He  has  been  known  to 
give  fifty  shillings  for  a  fancy  bird,  and  to  fare  spar- 
ingly and  toil  from  morning  to  midnight,  apparently 
grudging  himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to 
save  money  to  buy  cauarics !  He  will  then  get  upon 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  *the  fuddle' — sell  off  his 
favourites  at  whatever  price  they  will  bring — drink 
every  feather  of  them;  and  then,  lamenting  over  his 
empty  cages,  with  trembling  hands  and  aching  head, 
he  begins  to  slave  and  to  save  to  buy  back  the  old 
stock,  or  invest  in  new  purchases !  Can  this  man  be 
sane?  He  makes  a  capital  shoe;  and  a  famous  cobbler 
he  must  be  who  could  beat  him  at  mending.  He  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  useful  man,  can  talk  well  upon 
any  ordinary  subject;  and  certainly,  so  far  as  canaries 
are  concerned,  is  decidedly  a  natural  philosopher. 

A  very  intimate  friend,  of  something  like  twenty 
years'  standing,  lately  deceased,  believed  that  the 
Cloud  department  of  Heaven  was  entrusted  to  his 
care,  and  that  he  was  personally  responsible  for  the 
aberrations  and  fluctuations  of  the  weather.  If  a 
scorching,  unclouded  sun  burned  up  the  summer  field, 
or  rain  flooded  the  ripe  grain  in  harvest,  his  distress 
of  mind  was  extreme;  for  this  arose  from  a  criminal 
neglect  of  some  duty  whioh  he  was  placed  upon  earth 
toperfonn. 


I  called  upon  him  a  few  dights  after  a  concert  is 
the  Asylum  at  Gartnavel,  over  which  he  had  presided, 
and  been  particularly  lively  and  bright,  and  compli- 
mented him  upon,  his  very  successful  display.  'Oh 
yes,'  he  said,  with  a  look  of  anxiety  almost  amoTint- 
ing  to  anguish;  '  it  was  all  veiy  weU  till  I  came  up  to 
my  room,  and  then  I  saw  that  before  going  dovn  1 
had  neglected  to  turn  my  pillow;  and  what  distress 
I  have  suffered  since  for  my  neglect !' 

*  My  dear  friend,'  I  replied,  *  why  should  the  trail- 
ing, or  the  not  turning,  of  a  pillow  cause  you  to  weir 
such  a  look  as  that?' 

It  was  a  dreadfully  coarse  night,  the  rain  lashing 
and  the  wind  roaring.  He  led  me  to  the  window,  aod 
pointing  to  the  sky—  *  Do  you  not  see,'  said  he,  *  what 
sort  of  weather  we  have  had  since?*  The  appeal  w» 
perfectly  unanswerable — not  a  word  to  gainsay  it 
hadL 

Peace  be  to  his  ashes!  He  had  keen  perceptioos, 
a  fervid  imagination,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  flnent 
tongue.  I  sat  by  his  bed  on  that  night  when  the 
thunder-cloud  of  death  burst  over  him,  and  for  crer 
dispelled  those  vapour  -  bearing  clouds  which  had 
troubled  him  so  oft.  I  assisted  to  lay  him  in  his 
grave;  and  I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  we 
could  have  better  spared  a  wiser  man. 

In  1860,  I  was  requested,  by  that  true  frienl  t*) 
the  maniac,  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  the  Glasgow  l^otal 
Lunatic  Asylum,  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  a  yonng 
gentleman,  then  a  patient  under  the  Doctor's  care. 
I  of  course  did  so;  and  found  him  to*be  one  of  tho»e 
from  whom  hope  had  departed,  and  given  place  td 
calm,  quiet,  settled  despair.  Sad  cases  these!— cases 
in  which  the  cool,  apparently  passionless,  eu^sn? 
clutches  at  death  as  eagerly  as  a  drowning  min 
would  at  a  hand  outstretched  to  save.  Danc^eroisiy 
logical  was  he,  and  justified  suicide  religioosly  &^^ 
morally;  and,  had  his  premises  been  true,  proyed  it 
to  bo  in  his  caso  an  act  of  necessity  and  mercy.  I 
got  deeply  interested  in  this  man;  for  I,  tw,  hs' 
suffered,  and  was  at  one  time  as  hopeless  as  he— 

'  A  fellow  feeling  makes  as  wondrons  kind.' 
I  advised,  and,  better  still,  I  sympathised;  and  ec'Il^ 
times  succeeded  in  semling  a  transient  gleam  throi^Ji 
that  terrible  darkness  which  eushroudcxl  his  soul. 

His  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  facos  and  kintUie?t 
natures  that  ever  I  knew;  but,  from  the  first,  I  h*I 
little  hopo,  for  he  had  a  small  head,  and  had  u-t 
slept  for  months  without  opiates.  Bad — both  drf*l 
fully  bad.  Still,  had  he  been  watched,  no  one  knoT.^ 
what  time  might  have  done  for  him.  But  bis  frien'i-. 
misled  by  a  false  hope,  removed  him  from  the  A>y 
lum;  and,  although  he  had  a  kind  and  ciivfd 
attendant,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  tfk^^ 
the  last  dark  leap.  Poor  fellow!  He  could  no  r»  re 
help  it  than  the  ripe  apple  could  help  falling  fr^ 
the  tree. 

Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  underthe  jtidicii^a" 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  how  diffcitsnt 
might  have  been  his  fate!  That  gentleman,  so  ftf 
as  regards  his  patients,  is  a  personification  of  kin ' 
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ness,  firmneBB,  perseyennce,  and  hope.  Ko  amount 
of  provocstion  or  penrexseness  on  their  part  can  mffle 
his  temper  or  clond  his  brow.  I  have  seen  him  pur- 
chase a  small  quantity  of  oatmeal  in  Glasgow;  and 
Uke  it  .with  him,  in  his  carriage,  to  the  Asylum,  to 
satisfy  the  whim  of  an  old  female  pauper -patient, 
▼ho  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  the  Asylum 
m^l  was  too  coarsely  or  too  finely  ground — I  do  not 
recollect  which.  He  works  and  hopes  to  the  last. 
There  is  no  such  word  as  '  incurable '  in  his  vocabu- 
hrj.  Kor  till  death  has  seized  its  victim,  does  he 
cease  from  his  efforts  to  aUeyiate  mental  or  physical 
distress.  . 

A  remarkable  case  of  what  we  might  almost  call 
tenderness  of  conscience,  although  I  suspect  that  the 
proper  name  is  diseased  conscientiousness,  occurs  to 
me  in  the  case  of  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  been  long  insane.  The  neglect  of  that  which  the 
f:iqc  mind  would  justly  consider  quite  immaterial, 
occasions  to  him  a  Tiolent  fit  of  remorse.  His  system, 
as  explained  by  himself  to  me,  is  this:  he  believes  him- 
Klf  to  be  the  Personification  of  Purity  and  Order,  and 
as  snch  he  feels  the  slightest  deviation  from  either  to 
be  a  crime  against  his  high  appointment;  and  conse- 
qaently  it  results  in  a  fit  of  deep  mental  distress.  He 
al^  believes,  by  virtue  of  that  Purity  of  which  he  is 
the  incarnation,  that  any  edible  in  passing  through 
hij  hands  loses  all  power  to  hurt  the  consumer.  Even 
were  it  poisonous,  he  thinks  it  could  scarcely  kill; 
hi  he  is  not  perfectly  confident  about  this,  and  de- 
clines to  try  the  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
substance,  whatever  it  may  be,  becomes  imbued  with 
a  virtue  transmitted  from  him  to  it  which  it  never 
pissessed  before,  and  which  is  again  transmitted  from 
it  to  the  person  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
iHe  gift  This,  combined  with  the  natural  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition,  causes  him  to  be  enthusiastic 
in  giving.  Any  little  present  of  confections  or  such 
like,  which  he  receives,  he  freely  distribntes,  seldom 
reserving  anything  for  himself,  and  insists  with  a  per- 
tinacity which  brooks  no  denial  on  returning  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  gift  to  the  giver,  who,  in  his  blindness, 
cannot  see  the  use  or  the  propriety  of  taking  back  that 
H-hich  he  had  so  recently  bestowed.  I  suspect  that 
in  almoat  every  case  of  insanity  there  is  a  motive 
i-'^pelling  every  action,  however  meaningless  it  may 
^f'pcar  to  the  onlooker  to  be.  This  man  claims  not 
tlie  slightest  degree  of  merit  to  himself  for  giving;  for 
U  believes  that  he  who  gives  in  compliance  with  an 
irrtinctive  yeamiisg  to  bestow  is  no  more  deserving 
^''  praise  than  the  flower  for  blossoming  under  the 
i-'-neuce  of  the  summer  stm,  or  the  rain-laden  cloud 
''T  plding  the  broom-clad  hill  with  a  brighter  gold, 
^r  for  setting  free  the  spirit  of  fragrance,  which 
-'timbering  lies  in  the  birch  leaf,  the  heather  bloom, 
-:'<1  hawthorn  blossom. 

Kcariy  twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  resided  in 
"e  same  place  with  a  patient  who  had  been  connected 
\'ith  the  London  press.  His  intellect  was  far  gone; 
«  was  apparently  unable,  and  certainly  un\^'illing,  to 
cMer  into  conversation,  but  he  was  book  mad.     He 


was  very  near-sighted,  and  from  morning  to  night  the 
book  was  ever  close  to  his  eyes.  Yotl  might  be  beside 
him  for  months,  and  never  get  a  proper  view  of  his 
face.  He  would  read,  or  at  least  appear  to  read, 
every  page  of  the  lai^gest  book  that  was  given  him; 
and,  if  another  was  not  forthcoming,  he  would  read 
and  re-read  it  again  and  again.  Although  habitually 
silent  as  the  dead,  if  the  book  wab  taken  from  him  he 
would  chatter  like  an  angry  ape,  and  find  no  rest  till 
it  was  restored. 

For  many  years  I  had  never  thought  of  this  man, 
or  if  a  transient  shadow  of  him  passed  before  the  eyes 
of  memory,  it  was  accompanied  with  the  idea  that  he 
had  long  since  gone  to  his  rest;  when,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  passing  through  one  of  the  galleries  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  I  was  struck  almost  motionless  by 
seeing  the  same  figure  that,  twenty  years  ago,  had 
been  so  familiar  to  my  view — the  book  still  close  to 
its  face;  the  same  slow  measured  step;  the  same 
stooped  shoulders;  the  same  cut  and  colour  of  coat; 
the  same  soft  slipper  that  so  noiselessly  moved  over 
the  floor. 

Was  I  dreaming?  Was  I  insane?  Or  had  death 
and  time  really  passed  by  this  man,  and  not  even 
altered  a  button  upon  his  coat? 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  his  habits  had,  during 
this  long  period,  remained  unchangeable  and  un- 
changed, and  that  few  inqidred  about  him  now. 

Long  continuation  of  life  in  a  lunatic  asylum  is  a 
melancholy  thing.  Old  and  true  friends  gone;  and  a 
generation  arisen  who — although,  it  may  be,  related 
by  blood  —  shrink  from  visiting  the  old,  forsaken 
maniac.  Under  some  circumstances,  how  precious  a 
thing  is  death! 

From  among  a  mass  of  papers,  written  while  the 
mind  was  still  hovering  on  the  brink  of  insanity,  I 
quote  a  few  passages: — 

*  For  months  after  I  left  the  Asylum,  everything 
spoke  to  me  by  signs.  Every  lineament  in  the  still 
pale  face  of  a  corpse  seemed  bursting  with  tidings 
from  beyond  the  tomb.  Not  an  adornment  upon 
the  coffin-lid,  not  a  fold  in  the  winding-sheet  or  the 
shroud,  but  had  a  tongue.  Not  a  skull  grinned  at 
the  grave's  mouth,  but  seemed  horribly  intelligent 
imto  me.  There  was  deep,  there  was  dreadful 
meaning  in  the  footprints  of  a  beast.  Every  straw 
driving  before  the  wind,  or  lying  still  in  the  calm— 
the  raven's  croak— the  bird's  song— were  all  replete 
with  a  meaning  awful  and  intense.  Not  a  cloud  iu 
heaven,  not  a  shadow  upon  earth,  but  thrillingly 
told  some  tale  of  dread  and  fear.  Not  a  sound  in 
nature  but  to  me  was  a  signal;  not  a  movement,  but 
was  a  sign. 

•Many  years  ago  I  saved  a  young  woman  from 
drowning,  who  fell  into  the  water  from  the  paddle- 
box  of  a  steamer  between  the  boat's  side  and  the  quay, 
at  a  very  serious  amount  of  personal  injury  and  the 
imminent  risk  of  my  life.  This  I  used  to  consider  a 
good  deed.  But  a  fearfully  heinous  crime  it  appeared 
ngw — a  crime  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  salvation, 
a  crime  of  a  dye  too  deep  for  blood  or  tears  to  purify, 
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of  a  nature  too  dreadful  for  repentance  or  remorse  to 
canceL  The  sting,  the  torture  of  this  delusion  lay 
in  the  intense  belief  that  this  girl  was  to  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  race  of  monsters,  who  were  to  desolate  the 
earth,  and  commit  the  most  horrid  cruelties  down  to 
the  end  of  time,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
had  I  not  interfered  with  the  merciful  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence, but  allowed  the  girl  quietly  to  drown. 

*  At  another  time,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  same 
place,  a  large  glass  vessel,  containing  sulphuric  add, 
fell  from  a  cart  and  went  to  pieces  upon  the  stones, 
drenching  a  lad  from  the  feet  to  the  waist  with  the 
add,  which  would  in  a  very  short  time  have  burned 
him  to  the  bones.  He  stood  still  and  terror-struck. 
I  instantly  seized  him  by  the  collar,  rushed  with  him 
down  a  stair  close  by,  which  led  into  the  river,  and 
before  the  acid  had  time  to  penetrate  his  woollen 
clothing  plunged  him  into  the  water,  which,  of  course, 
efifectually  quenched  the  add's  power  to  destroy. 
This,  also,  was  now  a  crime,  for  which  my  cries  and 
prayers  for  forgiveness  were  hurled  back,  striking  on 
heart  and  brain  as  forcibly  as  though  the  cries  and 
prayers  had  been  as  material  as  shot  or  shell. ' 

The  more  fervently  a  maniac  strives,  the  harder  he 
struggles  with  his  disease,  the  madder  he  becomes. 
The  cause  of  this  is  evident,  for  by  so  doing  he  keeps 
his  mind  intensely  fixed  upon  the  delusion,  drives  it 
deeply,  it  may  be  permanently,  into  the  brain,  and 
keeps  a  stream  of  electric  fire  pouring  in  upon  the 
already  inflamed  membranes  which  give  forth  the 
manifestation  of  mind;  and  the  natural  results  are — 
first,  agony;  second,  idiotcy;  and  lastly,  death.  Pas- 
sive, not  active,  resistance  is  the  only  true  moral 
treatment;  all  else  is  throwing  fire  upon  fiame. 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  class  of  lunatics  are  to 
be  found  outside  the  walls  of  an  asylum.  The  most 
violent  maniac  that  ever  flew  at  his  kccper*s  throat, 
or  dashed  his  own  head  against  the  waUs  of  a  cell,  is 
harmless  in  comparison  to  a  fanatic  upon  the  judg- 
ment seat,  or  an  ardent  lover  of  militaxy  glory  upon 
a  throne. 

• 

MARY  GORDON'S  FIRST  DAYS  AT  SCHOOL. 


Chapter  VII. 

We  shall  now  leave  Mary  for  a  short  time,  and 
return  to  the  home  she  had  quitted  so  unhappily  in 
the  morning. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  Thomas  waited  until  he 
heard  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  visitors  leave  the  dining- 
room  and  go  out,  when  he  lifted  the  change  of  the 
sovereign  from  the  pantry  table,  and  took  it  to  Mrs. 
Grordon,  and,  on  counting  it,  was  surprised  to  find 
there  were  otily  nineteen  shillings. 

*  There  is  a  shilling  wanting,'  he  said;  '  and  Nancy 
must  have  made  some  mistake,  for  it  was  she  who 
got  the  change,  and  I  shall  go  and  ask  her  about 
it.' 

Before  doing  so,  however,  he  searched  in  the  pantry 
and  over  the  hall  floor,  but  of  course  the  shilling  wfts 


not  to  be  found ;  and  he  proceeded  to  the  kitchen, vlien 
he  got  Nancy,  and  asked  if  she  could  explain  it 

*  I  can  in  no  way  account  for  it,'  she  said;  *  for  Mr.  , 
Anderson,  the  grocer,  who  gave  me  the  change,  laid  I 
it  down  on  the  counter,  in  four  lines  of  five  shillingi 
each — ^which  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  ooonted 
them  while  I  took  them  up,  and  held  them  in  my 
hand  until  I  walked  home;  and  if  Mrs.  Groidon  or  yoa 
have  any  doubts  of  my  word,  you  may  inquire  at  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  will  tell  you  all  I  have  said  is  tme.' 

*  There  is  nobody  suspecting  yon,'  said  Thomas; 
'and  you  should  not  labour  so  much  to  convince 
people  of  your  innocence,  for  it  will  only  make  tbem 
think  you  guilty,  whether  you  are  or  not' 

*  You  seem  to  think  there  is  but  a  small  chance  d 
my  being  innocent,'  said  Nancy,  who  was  very  aenii- 
tive  about  her  character;  *  and  I  suppose  Mrs.  Gordon 
and  you  will  agree  that  I  have  made  off  with  Um 
shilling.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  an  old  servant 
like  you — who  have  been  so  long  in  this  house  that 
nobody  will  suspect  you — ^to  turn  over  the.guilt  upon 
a  poor  girl  like  me,  who  only  came  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  have  nothing  but  my  character  to  depend  npoo; 
and  now  everybody  will  set  me  down  for  a  thief,'- 
and  Nancy  sobbed  hysterically,  and  put  her  apron  to 
hef  eyes. 

'  Did  ever  anybody  hear  such  ridiculous  nonsense?' 
exclaimed  Thomas.  '  You  are  nothing  better  than  a 
young  fool,  Nancy,  for  you  don't  understand  what 
people  mean  when  they  speak  to  you.  Who  e^*er 
spoke  of  you  being  a  thief?' 

In  pronouncing  the  last  sentence,  Thomas  raised  his 
voice  to  a  high  pitch;  and,  while  he  was  apeaking, 
Rachel  came  into  the  kitchen,  having  only  then  re- 
turned from  her  sister's;  and  when  she  saw  Xanc)- 
sobbing,  with  her  apron  covering  her  face,  and  canght 
Thomas's  last  words,  which  spoke  of  her  being  a  thief. 
she  was  greatly  alarmed. 

'  Tell  me,  Thomas,  what  all  this  means?  What  ii 
the  matter  with  Nancy? 

On  hearing  Rachel's  voice,  Nancy  pulled  her  apron 
from  her  eyes.  '  Rachel,'  she  said,  *  I'll  tell  yon  my- 
self. He  says' — and  she  pointed  to  Thomas — 'that  1 
stole  a  shilling  from  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  that  he  koovs 
I  am  guilty  because  I  tried  to  show  him  I  was  inno- 
cent' 

*Well!  I  declare  that  beats  everything!'  said 
Thomas,  striking  his  hand  fordbly  on  the  table.  *  And 
you  are  the  stupidest  girl  I  ever  met  in  all  my  lif^; 
for  all  I  said  was,  that  if  you  know  yourself  to  U 
innocent,  you  need  not  be  saying  so'  much  about  it  to 
other  people,  for  that  will  only  make  them  think  joa 
guilty;  but  I  shall  not  waste  more  words  u]ion  yoo. 
How  is  your  sister's  little  girl,  Rachel?' 

*  She  is  rather  better  this  morning,  thank  yon* 
Thomas.' 

^  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it;  and  now,  as  I  am  p»^^ 
up  stairs,  I  hope  you  will  try  to  persuade  Nancy,  i^ 
she  is  really  innocent,  to  say  nothing  more  about  it:' 
and  Thomas  left  the  kitchen. 

*  He  is  very  impertinent,'  said  Nancy;  *  and  I  have 
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a  good  mind  to  tell  Mrs.  Gordon  of  the  way  he  has 

*0h!  never  mind  him,'  said  Rachel;  *you  are  a 
stnwger  to  Thomaa  yet,  and  don't  know  that  he  is  a 
joker.' 

She  then  inqnired  how  Kancy  had  got  on  dressing 
the  children  in  the  morning. 

*  Veiy  well  with  Master  William,  who  is  a  dear 
good  child;  but  Miss  Mary  would  not  let  me  dress 
her  at  all;  and,  when  I  was  combing  her  hair,  which 
she  oould  not  do  herself,  she  pulled  off  my  cap  and 
called  me  names.' 

*0b,  dear!  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this.  Does 
her  mamma  know  of  it?' 

Nancy  related  exactly  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
the  circiunstanceB  connected  with  the  lost  shilling, 
a3  far  as  she  knew  them.  '  And,  indeed,  Rachel,' 
she  concluded,  '  this  has  been  an  unlucky  morning 
forme.' 

For  a  few  minutes,  Rachel  seemed  lost  in  thought; 
&nd  then,  as  if  some  new  suspicion  had  arisen  in  her 
mind,  her  next  question  was — 'Bid  you  say  Miss 
Maiy  walked  to  school  alone  this  morning?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Nancy.  '  Mrs.  Gordon  told  me  I  was 
to  go  with  her,  but  she  went  off  without  me.' 

The  dining-room  bell  now  rang,  and  Rachel  ran 
np  stairs.  She  met  Thomas  coming  out  of  the  pantry 
to  answer  the  bell,  and  said  she  would  do  it  for  him, 
as  she  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Gordon. 

*Then  tell  her,'  said  Thomas, '  that  Nancy  says  she 
me  me  the  full  change  of  the  sovereign  this  morning, 
Aod  knows  nothing  of  the  lost  shilling;  and  I  have 
searched  every  place  I  can  think  of,  but  have  not 
found  it' 

'There  is  some  mystery  about  the  loss  of  that 
shilling,'  said  Rachel;  'and  I  feel  almost  afraid  to 
conjecture  how  and  where  it  is  to  be  found.'  And 
she  shook  her  head  ominously,  as  she  opened  the 
dining-room  doon 

'Bachel!'  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  'I  am  glad  you  are 
come  back.    How  is  your  sister's  child?' 

*  She  b  a  little  better,  thank  you,  ma'am;  for  the 
Jc»ctor  says  there  is  now  some  hope  of  her  recovery. 
And  I  came  to  tell  you  that  he  assured  me  her  com- 
plaint is  not  in  the  least  infectious,  or  I  would  not 
aave  ventured  to  remain  all  night.  But  I  fed  very 
.Tatefnl  to  you,  ma'am,  for  allowing  me  to  do  so;  for 
it  was  the  means  of  my  sister  getting  a  night's  sleep, 
ind  she  had  not  been  in  bed  for  nearly  a  week.  I 
was  sorry,  too,  for  being  so  late  of  coming  home  this 
luoming;  but  I  waited  for  the  doctor's  visit,  and  he 
wag  later  than  usual ' 

*  You  are  most  welcome  to  all  the  time  you  had, 
llachcl;  and  you  shall  have  more  if  it  is  needfuL 
Hnt,  meantime,  it  is  fortunate  the  little  girl  is  better. 
Ha*  Nancy  told  you  how  badly  Mary  1)ehaved  this 
morning?' 

'  Vea,  ma'am.    She  told  me  all  about  it.' 
'  ^Vhat  annoys  me  most,'  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  '  is, 
tkt  she  walked  to  school  alone;  for  I  have  felt 
nncasy  aboat  ber  ever  since.     And  I  rang  the  bell 


just  now,  to  tell  Thomaa  to  order  the  carriage,  as  I 
wish  to  go  and  bring  her  home.  But  you  may  give 
him  my  message,  Rachel;  and  tell  him  he  will  require 
to  be  quick,  for  I  have  other  places  to  go,  and  I 
must  be  at  Miss  Weston's  by  one  o'clock.' 

'  I  shall  tell  him  to  get  ready  inmiediately,'  said 
Rachel.  And,  before  leaving  the  room,  she  gave 
Thomas's  message  about  the  lost  shilling. 

'That  is  rather  a  strange  circumstance,  Rachel. 
But  perluips  Thomas  may  find  it  yet.' 

'  I  hope  and  trust  he  may,'  said  Rachel,  earnestly. 


Chapter  VIII. 

Truth  had  been  carefully  inculcated  in  every  part 
of  Mary's  education  by  her  parents  as  well  as  by  Miss 
Weston,  and  her  disposition  was  far  too  open  and  art- 
less to  admit  of  her  continuing  to  practise  deceit;  but 
never,  poor  thoughtless  child,  had  she  been  so  far 
overcome  of  evil  as  on  this  unhappy  morning,  for 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  escape  from  the  snare 
she  had  so  foolishly  spread  for  herself,  and  she  was 
already  suffering  the  pimishment  of  her  errora,  in 
being  obliged  not  only  to  hide  the  doll,  but  to  tell 
untruths,  in  order  to  keep  up  her  concealment  of  it. 

When  Miss  Gray  came  to  call  her  out,  she  was 
greatly  disappointed  that  Rachel  had  not  come  for 
her,  for  she  dreaded  meeting  her  mamma,  and  having 
to  answer  the  questions  she  would  be  sure  to  put  to 
her;  and  so  terrible  was  the  idea  that  she  might  open 
her  bag  and  look  into  it,  that  before  leaving  the  dres- 
sing-room she  seized  it,  and  in  great  trepidation,  stuffed 
the  doll  down  to  the  bottom,  disposing  of  her  books 
and  other  things,  so  as  most  effectually  to  conceal  it. 

On  going  out,  she  was  glad  to  find  that  her  mamma 
was  still  with  Miss  Weston;  and  when  Tliomas  lifted 
her  into  the  carriage,  she  hid  the  bag  in  one  comer, 
seating  herself  before  it  with  her  hand  behind,  hold- 
ing it  carefully  in  concealment. 

While  sitting  thus,  with  a  beating  heart,  waiting 
for  her  mamma,  she  looked  up  at  the  school-room  and 
saw  some  of  the  girls'  figures  near  the  ^landows,  and 
Fanny  WAllace  was  nodding  to  her  and  smiling  sweetly. 

*  How  happy  Fanny  Wallace  looks!'  thought  Mary, 
as  she  nodded  in  return;  *and  oh !  how  I  wish  I  coiUd 
remain  with  her  at  Miss  Weston's,  and  had  not  now 
to  go  home ! ' 

On  looking  again,  she  saw  Miss  Duncan,  who  had 
advanced  to  the  window,  and  was  malung  hideous 
faces  and  gestures;  while  she  held  up  to  Mary's  view 
her  muslin  dress  all  stained  with  ink;  and  so  aston- 
ished was  Mary  at  her  strange  appearance  that  she 
even  forgot  to  watch  for  her  mamma,  who  now  came 
down  the  hall  steps  and  into  the  carriage. 

When  they  drove  away,  Mrs.  Gordon  looked  anxi- 
ously into  Mary's  face,  and  inquired  if  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  her,  for  Miss  Weston  had  said 
she  did  not  think  her  looking  well. 

*  I  am  quite  well,  mamma.' 

'  I  hope  you  got  safely  to  school  this  morning?' 
'Oh  yes,  mamma.' 
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*  And  will  you  tell  me,  Mary,  why  you  ran  away 
^7itllout  Nancy,  after  I  told  you  she  was  to  go  with 


you 


»» 


*  I  forgot  all  about  it,  mamma.* 

*  And  did  nothing  happen  by  the  way  to  frighten 
you  when  you  were  alone?* 

'Nothing,  mamma,*  said  Mary;  but  she  blushed 
up  to  her  forehead. 

'  Mary,  I  know  there  must  be  something  the  matter 
with  you,  for  you  are  colouring  so,  and  I  see  the 
marks  of  tears  on  your  cheeks.* 

'  Oh,  mamma,'  she  said,  *  that  is  because  I  played 
my  music  lesson  so  badly  that  Miss  Taylor  was  very 
angry  with  me,  and  turned  me  away  from  the  piano, 
and  I  was  crying  just  before  I  came  out.' 

Mrs.  Grordon  said  no  more,  but  she  was  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  her  explanation. 

On  coming  near  home,  Mary  took  her  bag  from  its 
hiding-place,  and  by  an  almost  imperceptible  motion 
hung  it  over  her  arm,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
carriage  when  her  mamma  told  her  to  remain  until 
Thomas  inquired  if  Rachel  had  gone  out  with  Willie. 
*  For  if  not,*  she  said,  *  I  wish  to  take  you  both  into 
town  to  get  you  fitted  with  new  boots;  and  as  I  have 
some  visits  to  pay  afterwards,  you  will  then  walk 
home  with  Rachel  and  get  dinner.* 

When  Thomas  inquired,  however,  he  learned  they 
had  been  away  for  some  time,  and  Rachel  had  said 
they  were  going  to  the  shoemaker's. 

*0h  very  well,*  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  *it  does  not 
matter;  I  shall  take  you  with  me  another  day,  Mary; 
and  meantime  you  may  go  to  the  nursery  and  wait 
until  they  return.' 

Mary  aligjited  and  ran  up  stairs. 

*How  fortunate  it  is,*  she  thought,  *that  they 
happen  to  be  out,  for  now  I  shall  get  Sophy's  clothes 
tried  on  the  new  doll!* 

She  flung  ofT  her  hat  and  cloak  in  great  haste,  so 
as  to  make  the  most  of  her  opportunity;  and  fearing 
that  Rachel  might  come  in  suddenly  and  sec  what  she 
was  about,  she  went  to  fasten  the  nursery-door,  but 
foimd,  much  to  her  disappointment,  that  the  bolt  had 
been  removed;  and  as  the  stair  and  passage  leading 
to  the  nursery  were  thickly  covered  with  cari)et,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  hear  an  approaching  foot- 
step, and  so  be  warned  in  time  to  hide  the  doll.  She 
had  therefore  to  proceed  with  her  work  under  the 
dread  of  sud^n  discovery,  and  kept  running  out  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stair, 
that  she  might  look  over  the  railing  and  see  if  there 
was  any  one  coming  up,  always  closing  the  door  care- 
fully after  each  sur\'ey  she  made. 

The  whole  contents  of  Sophy's  wardrobe  were 
spread  out,  and  the  clothes  fitted  the  new  doll  ex- 
actly; the  little  straw  hat  was  a  crowning  success, 
and  Mary  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was  de- 
lighted, and  yet  the  pleasure  she  felt  was  far  from 
being  satisfactory  or  what  she  had  expected;  there 
was  something  wanting — something  all  wrong  about 
it;  and  *  ohi '  she  thought,  *  if  Fanny  Wallace  were 
only  here  to  see  it,  or  if  I  might  go  down  stairs  and  * 


show  it  to  ereiybody  in  the  hotuw,  I  should  be  so 
much  happier;  and  now  that  I  think  of  it,  sorely  I 
might  venture  to  go  down  to  the  hoa8ekeeper*B  room, 
and  show  it  to  Mrs.  Wikon,  for  she  would  oerer 
suspect  anything  wrong  about  it!  She  must  be  very 
dull  living  always  down  in  that  room,  and  I  think  it 
would  amuse  her  ^  see  so  pretty  a  doll.'  She  was 
preparing  to  go  down  stairs,  when  suddenly  her  ear 
was  startled  by  a  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door;  and 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  the  doll  was  flung  head- 
long under  the  chest  of  drawers  before  which  she  im 
standing,  and  where  she  continued  to  stand  witboni 
daring  to  look  behind  her,  while  Rachel  and  Willie 
walked  into  the  nursery,  followed  by  *  Prince,'  a 
small  pet  terrier, 

*  Look  at  my  new  boots,  Mary! '  said  Willie.  *  I  put 
them  on  at  the  shoemaker's,  and  Rachel  carried  home 
'  my  old  boots,  and  I  can  slide  almost  as  well  as  if  I 
were  on  ice — look  at  me!'  and  he  began  a  skating 
expedition  over  the  nursery  floor.  Mary,  howcTer, 
had  been  far  too  much  frightened  to  notice  what  be 
was  doing;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  tried  to 
conceal  her  confusion  from  Rachel,  by  seeming  to 
l>e  busily  occupied  dressing  her  doll  Sophy;  but  her 
agitation  did  not  escape  Rachel*s  observation,  and, 
while  she  went  into  Willie*s  room,  and  told  him  to 
come  with  her  and  get  off  his  boots,  she  continTied, 
imseen,  to  watch  Mary  all  the  while,  who,  supposing 
herself  now  out  of  sight,  began  to  recover  a  little; 
but,  meantime,  the  little  dog  Prince,  whose  entrance 
she  had  not  observed,  ran  ferreting  about  the  floor  in 
every  direction.  He  had  been  taught  many  droll 
tricks  by  Mary  and  Willie,  and,  among  others,  to 
fetch  Mary's  doll,  and  lay  it  at  her  feet;  but  what 
was  now  her  consternation  on  seeing  him  rush  from 
imder  the  chest  of  drawers,  carrying  the  wax -doll 
triumi>hantly  between  his  teeth;  but,  instead  of  duti- 
fully laying  it  at  her  feet,  he  seemed  instinctively  to 
guess  there  was  something  extraordinary  about  this 
new  acquisition,  and  continued  careering  round  and 
round  the  nursery.  Mary  pursued  him  with  the 
energy  of  despair,  but  he  eluded  her  at  eveiy  turn, 
always  darting  off  in  a  new  direction  when  she  vas 
about  to  seize  him.  At  length,  when  he  was  making 
for  the  door  of  Willie's  room,  she  sprang  forwaid  so 
as  to  intercept  his  entrance,  and  fairly  caught  liim. 
*you  wicked,  bad  Prince!*  she  said,  extricating  the 
doll  from  his  mouth,  and  putting  it  into  her  drawer, 
*  go  down  stairs  tliis  moment; '  and  he  whinal  dismally 
aa  she  shut  him  out.  Mary  returned  to  the  drawer, 
where  she  had  deposited  the  doll,  and  remembering 
that  when  Rachel  dressed  her  for  dinner  she  would 
likely  open  this  drawer,  she  took  it  out  again,  and 
carrying  it  across  the  room,  hid  it  under  the  bed- 
clothes at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

All  this  was  seen  by  Rachel;  and  most  servants  in 
her  place  wmild  have  searched  the  matter  at  once, 
and  have  obliged  Mary  to  disclose  the  truth;  but  ahe 
had  been  directed  by  Mr.  Gordon  never  to  question 
the  children  upon  suspicion  of  their  faults,  for  fear  of 
inducing  them  to  tell  falsehoods;  but,  whenever  she 
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suspected  them  of  doing  wrong,  to  come  at  once  and 
tell  Mm  Gordon  or  hinuelf ;  and  although  her  suspi- 
d&as  of  3f aiy  now  amounted  almost  to  certainty,  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  ascertain  the  tmth  more  fully 
before  speaking  of  it  to  her  niaster  or  xnistress.  After 
dressing  the  children  for  the  late  dinner  hour,  and 
sending  them  down  stairs,  she  searched  for  the  doU 
where  she  had  seen  it  hidden  by  Mary;  and,  on  find- 
ing and  recognising  it,  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and 
walked  immediately  to  the  toy -shop,  where  she 
learned  from  the  shopwoman  of  Mary's  visit  in  the 
morning,  and  her  purchase  of  the  doll;  and  so  mi- 
Dutely  did  she  describe  her  appearance,  and  the  hurry 
aad  excttement  of  her  manner,  that  there  could  be 
no  mistake. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Kachel  returned  home;  for 
bhe  was  faithfully  attached  to  the  child  she  had 
nnrsed  since  her  infancy,  and  had  always  borne 
patiently  with  her  faults,  from  knowing  and  appre- 
ciating her  better  qualities.  And  now  she  found  it 
a  painfal  duty  to  inform  against  her. 


Chapter  IX 

When  Thomas  opened  the  hall  door,  Eochol  inquired 
if  Mi33  Elliot  was  come? 

'She  came  a  short  time  ago,'  said  he;  'and  the 
children  have  gone  up  stairs  with  her.' 

Kachel  walked  to  the  dining-room  door,  and  opening 
it  gently,  looked  in. 

'2ilra.  Goidon,  ma*am,  will  you  plexise  to  speak 
with  me  for  a  few  minutes?' 

'  What  is  it,  Rachel?  Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
the  children?'  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  rising  from  table, 
alarmed  by  Rachers  appearing  at  so  unusiuil  a  time. 

'^Iii<9  Mary  has  done  something  wrong,  ma'am, 
and  I  wish  to  tcU  you  about  it.' 

'  Then  come  in,  Rachel,  and  let  me  hear  it  too,'  said 
Mr.  Gordon.   And  she  went  in  and  shut  the  door. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you, '  she  said,  '  that  I  have 
discovered  it  was  Miss  Mary  who  took  the  shilling 
that  was  missing  from  the  pantry  this  morning;  and 
ou  her  way  to  school,  nui'am,  she  bought  the  doll  that 
you  refused  to  buy  for  her  yesterday.' 

^Oh  Rachel!'  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  turning  very  pale, 
and  sitting  down.  '  Tltis  is  far  worse  than  anything  I 
C"uM  have  supposed  of  Mary.' 

'For  my  port,  I  do  not  believe  it  at  all,'  said  Mr. 
^i<'rdon;  *  the  child  is  incapable  of  such  things.  What 
ITS  your  proofs,  Rachel?' 

i%e  related  every  circumstance  that  had  occurred, 
^Q'l  was  sharply  cross-questioned  by  her  master. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  find,'  he  said,  when  she  had  finished, 
'that  your  evidence  is  only  too  clear;  but  I  hope  you 
hare  not  put  any  questions  to  the  child,' 

,  '  Oh  no,  sir,'  said  Rachel;  *  I  remembered  you  had 
lorbidden  me  ever  to  do  so.' 

/I  am  very  ^lad  of  that,  Rachel;  and  I  hope  you 

Will  keep  in  mind  that  I  strictly  desire  you  will  not 

D<^w  say  one  word  to  her  on  the  subject,  but  leave  her 

wtirelytome.' 
'You  may  depend  upon  me,  sir.' 
'Then  you  may  eo,  Rachel;  and  I  thank  you  for 

wflinjj  ns  so  promptly  of  this  painful  affair.' 
'William,^  said  Mrs.  Gordon,   after  Rachel  had 


gone  out,  *  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  how  we  are  to  deal 
with  Mary  in  this  matter;  for  the  fault — or  rather  I 
should  say  the  crime — she  has  committed  amounts  to 
depravity,  and  is  so  much  worse  than  anythinff  she 
has  ever  done,  that  I  really  do  not  know  now  she  is 
to  be  suitably  punished.' 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  punish  her  at  all  at 
present,'  said  Mr.  Gordon;  *  at  least  until  I  have 
watched  her  for  some  time.  She  was  unusually  quiet 
and  grave  at  dinner  to-day,  and  from  all  Racnel  has 
told  us  I  feel  convinced  that  a  childish  longing  for  a 
toy  has  tempted  her  to  sin  against  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  that  she  is  now  suffering  in  her  mind  for 
what  she  has  done.  I  shall  try,  by  showing  her  the 
evil  nature  of  her  sin,  to  bring  her  if  possible  to  a 
voluntary  confession;  and  I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  as 
I  desired  Rachel,  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  but 
leave  her  to  me.' 

*  But  if  you  are  going  to  allow  her  to  escape  punish- 
ment altogether,  I  cannot  leave  her  to  you,  WillianL 
You  think  her  conscience  will  punish  her  siifSciently; 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  all  Mary  feels  about  it  is 
drezvd  of  discovery  and  puuislmicnt;  and  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  convictions  of  childrcn.' 

*  Then  you  and  I  differ  greatly,  Anno;  for  not  only 
do  I  believe  in  the  convictions  of  children  but  in  the 
conversions  of  many.  I  ma^'^  possibly  have  to  punish 
Mary,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  proceeding  rashly 
to  do  so,  as  she  does  not  yet  know  we  have  found  out 
what  she  lias  done;  and  I  must  sa^,  from  what  you 
told  me  yourself,  that  your  punishment  this  morning 
was  to  very  little  purpose,  for  by  bein^  left  to  break- 
fast alone  in  Rachel's  absence,  she  only  tell  into  greater 
sin.' 

*  Then  I  can  see  very  well  that  it  is  not  likely  you 
will  punish  her  at  all,'  said  Mrs.  Gordon;  *  but  if  her 
voluntary  confession  docs  not  come  to-night  before 
she  sleeps,  I  think  she  ought  to  be  kept  at  home  from 
school  to-morrow,  and  confined  in  a  room  alone  with- 
out Willie's  society,  until  she  is  ((lad  to  make  confes- 
sion and  resain  her  liberty;  but  I  fear  that  even  this 
will  not  make  her  confess  such  a  fault,  and  perhaps 
she  ought  to  be  whipped  at  once.' 

*  I  shall  never  whip  her,'  said  Mr.  Gordon  decidedly. 

*  Ho  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son,  and  his 
daughter,  too,'  said  Mrs.  Gordon;  *and  how  do  you 
explain  this  text — Folly  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far 
from  him'? 

*That  is  an  excellent  text  you  have  quoted,  my 
dear,  and  most  applicable  to  our  subject,  for  it  tells 
us  that  when  folly  is  ** bound  up"  in  the  heart — ^that 
is  to  say,  when  it  is  as  a  part  of  the  child's  very  nature, 
and  the  little  fool  persists  in  it  without  any  sense  or 
consciousness  of  its  own  foolisliness — then  there  is 
nothing  but  the  rod  of  correction  that  will  drive  it 
out;  but  I  cannot  believe  it  is  so  with  Mary — ^at  least, 
I  hope  not.  I  shall  soon  discover,  however,  for  her 
character  is  open  as  the  day;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
I  am  often  amused  with  reading  her  thoughts  in  her 
face  before  she  speaks  them;  and  it  will  be  all  tho 
more  easy  for  me  to  search  and  try  her,  that  I  fcol 
persuaded  she  has  convictions.  Yes,  Anne,  although 
1  see  you  smiling  so  doubtfully  and  shaking  your 
head,  I  repeat  it— I  believe  the  child  has  convictions 
of  her  sin,  and  no  ene  shall  intermeddle  with  these 
while  I  am  here  to  prevent  it.' 

*  Oh  then,  of  couree  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing more,  and  I  shall  leave  her  to  you,  as  you  desire. 
I  only  hope  her  convictions  mav  prove  a  reality,  and 
that  I  mav  not  have  to  punish  her  myself  to-morrow 
morning !  ^  And  Mrs.  Gordon  rose  ana  went  up  stairs. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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SUB -EDITORIAL  PHILOSOPHY.— Xo.  IV. 

ON  SOME  IMP08T0BS  OF  MY  YOUTH,  WITH  A  FEW 
BEMAKKS  ON  SOCIAL  IMPOSTOBS  IN  GENERAL. 

However  muuh  I  may  wonder  at  it,  and  despise 
myself  for  it,  and  endeavour,  by  whatever  process  of. 
mental  sophistry,  to  argue  myself  out  of  the  belief  of 
it,  still  it  is  a  fact  which  I  cannot  get  over,  in  my 
calm,  reflective,  reasonable  moments,  that  at  one 
time  I  had  the  most  profound  respect,  awe,  admira- 
tion, and  hero-worship  for  several  persons  whom  I 
discovered  afterwards  to  be  most  barefaced  impostors. 
True,  I  was  very  young  at  the  time;  and  true  it  is, 
also,  and  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  I  was  not 
much  older  when  the  mist  was  removed  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  saw  to  my  horror  that  I  had  been  grossly 
taken  in. 

In  reviewing  some  of  those  imi)ostors  of  my  youth, 
I  find  the  shadow  of  the  late  Dr.  Baggall  starting  up, 
and  with  liis  old  pomposity  of  manner,  puffing  his 
cheeks,  levelling  his  forefinger  at  my  head,  and  say- 
ing, *Now,  boy,  attend  to  me,  d'ye  hear?'  I  will 
attend  to  Dr.  Baggall,  not  solely  by  right  of  seniority, 
but  for  the  satisfaction  of  refuting  the  constant  asser- 
tion which  he  made,  not  only  to  me  but  also  to  large 
numbers  of  my  friends — some  of  whom  have,  in  con- 
sequence, had  a  bad  impression  of  me  to  this  day — 
that  I  would  never  rise  higher  in  the  social  scale 
tlian  a  coalheaver  or  bricklayer's  assistant.  I  am, 
in  spite  of  Dr.  Baggall's  prognostication,  at  a  consider- 
ably higher  altitude  in  the  social  scale  tlian  cither  a 
coalheaver  or  bricklayer's  assistant,  and  I  have  never 
been  indebted  to  any  of  my  friends  for  assistance. 
It  was  at  Dr.  Baggall's  academy  that  I  received  my 
elementary  instructions  in  knowledge,  with  the  stimu- 
lating encouragement,  at  the  c5mmencement  of  my 
career,  that  once  in  possession  of  'knowletlge,'  I  should 
be  in  a  far  more  enviable  position  than  the  rich  pro- 
prietor of  houses  and  lands  of  great  yearly  rental. 
It  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time  that  there  was 
no  particular  amount  of  knowledge  specified;  and  it 
strikes  me  now  that,  though  I  have  been  to  college, 
and  honourably  distinguished  niyself  there,  I  cannot 
yet  have  gained  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge, 
as  I  find  that,  both  in  my  own  eyes  and  that  of  all 
my  acquaintances,  I  am  much  less  an  object  of  legiti- 
mate envy  than  my  brainless  cousin  Bob,  who  is  the 
hereditary  possessor  of  houses  and  demesnes  of  great 
yearly  rental.  So  much  was  I  in  awe  of  the  Doctor, 
and  so  great  was  my  belief  that  his  prognostications 
would  turn  out  correct,  that  it  was  only  by  my  re- 
moval from  his  academy  that  I  believe  my  fate  was 
averted  While  with  him,  the  shadow  of  his  great 
presence  hung  over  me  like  a  prophetic  cloud,  which 
I  felt  certain  would  gather  over  my  head  and 
descend  upon  me  like  an  avalanthe,  if  I  presumed 
to  shirk  the  destiny  which  he  had  provided  for  me. 
Why  it  was  tliat  the  Doctor  inspired  me  with  so 
much  awe  I  cannot  now  conjecture.  My  honoured 
parent  was  also  taken  in  with  him  sadly;  for  I  re- 
collect that,  after  the  preliminary  arrangements  had 


been  made  by  which  I  was  to  be  transf eired  to  the 
care  of  the  Doctor,  he  (my  honoured  parent)  gftre  me 
to  understand,  with  much  bating  of  breath  and  ng- 
nificant  gestures  of  awe,  that  he  (the  Doctor)  was  a 
wonderful  man,  a  man  of  '  preaenoe,'  and  a  man  who 
was  likely  to  draw  out  and  fructify  any  seeds  of 
genius  which  might  be  within  my  brain.  There  were 
seeds  of  a  certain  amount  of  genius  in  me;  bat  I 
emphatically  deny  that  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  they  blossomed  and  bore  fruit.  He  was  a  great 
impostor  Dr.  Baggall,  and  of  course  his  real  character 
was  found  out  at  last.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  oodh- 
derable  shock  to  me  when  I  discovered  that  the  seedy, 
dissipated,  peripatetic  vender  of  stationery,  who  paid 
me  periodical  visits,  was  no  other  than  the  veritable 
Dr.  Baggall,  one  of  the  impostors  of  my  youth.  I 
paid  sadly  for  revealing  myself  to  him.  The  Doctor's 
wares  rose  prodigiously  after  he  discovered  my  iden- 
tity. I  am  not  a  coward — would  like  to  see  tlie 
party  who  would  venture  to  call  me  villain,  break 
my  pate  across,  tweak  me  by  the  nose,  pluck  off 
my  beard  and  blow  it  in  my  face,  give  me  the  he  i' 
the  throat  as  deep  asto  the  lungs;  yet  I  will  oonfes 
that  I  felt  a  little  nervous  every  time  Dr.  Baggall 
came  to  my  office;  and  although  my  oonsulting-roon 
smelled,  for  an  hour  after  he  left,  like  a  parlour  next 
door  but  one  to  a  '  public,*  I  could  not  refuse  to  isk 
him  in  and  buy  some  of  his  wretohed  articles;  nay, 
at  such  times  I  actually  felt,  and  the  injured  ex- 
pression of  the  Doctor's  eye  tended  to  heighten  the 
hallucination,  that  I  myself  was  the  impostor;  that 
the  hard-earned  balance  at  my  banker's  properly  be- 
longed to  him;  and  that  I  had  basely  shirked  the 
destiny  provided  for  me,  in  order  to  clap  it  on  his 
shoulders.  He  appeared  to  take  that  view  of  the 
matter  himself,  as,  the  other  day,  he  called  at  my 
private  house  while  I  was  entertaining  some  of  my 
aristocratic  friends — how  he  contrived  to  get  in  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  both  Ferkins  the  boy  and 
Mary  the  housemaid  deny 'having  admitted  him— 
and  staggering  into  the  room,  during  the  course  of 
dinner,  publicly  taunted  me  with  dressing  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day, 
while  I  allowed  him  to  feed  on  husks.  *  Husks, 
bedad!  Husks!'  he  repeated,  blinking  in  the  gas- 
light like  a  dissipated  owl.  '  I  appeal  to  you;  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Cast  him  out  from  among  you.  The 
impostor!  Shame,  man!  Shame!'  Of  course  I  ooaUl 
do  nothing  but  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  assure  the 
company  that  I  had  no  connection  with  the  man  what- 
ever. '  Hear  him ! '  he  shrieked  out  with  an  awful  gorj^e 
and  hiccup.  *  Hear  hira,  genlmen !  Declare  to  you  my 
heart's  breaking;  it  is,  indeed.  I  was  his  preceptor. 
I  put  him  in  the  position  he  now  occupies.  These 
chairs,  tables,  and  this  house,  he  has  me  to  thaok  for. 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  feelings  will  find  veot 
(bitter  weeping  and  hiccuping).  Forgive  those  teais> 
I  am  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf;  but  idiat 
wrecks  he?  Not  a  fig!  Ah,  gentlemen  (bicetip)t 
how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a 
thankless  chUd!'     The  last  taunt    was  snfficieiit 
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'  Yoa  dnmken  old  idiot !'  I  shouted  out.  '  Tour  child ! 
imbecile !  Go  out  of  the  house,  impostor !  or  III  give 
you  in  chaige.'  In  a  minute  I  was  engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal encounter  with  the  drunken  old  hypocrite.  He 
appeared  next  day  at  my  office  to  apologise,  and  to 
force  on  me  a  job  lot  of  envelopes  at.about  four  times 
the  original  value;  but  I  sternly  refused  to  speak,  and 
Dov  that  idol  is  shattered  and  in  the  dust. 

What  an  arch  impostor  was  that  Blatterton,  of  my 
native  town;  and  what  a  shock  it  was  to  my  fellow- 
townsmen  when  he  married,  and  his  real  position  came 
oat!  Blatterton  had  scarcely  a  farthing  to  leave; 
yetaU  the  world  of  Whimperwell  believed  th^t  he 
vas  rich,  inunensely  rich;  he  looked  rich;  he  looked 
a  millionaire. 

Why? 

Did  he  live  In  a  fine  house?  Did  he  keep  a  carriage? 
Did  he  subscribe  handsomely  to  charities?  Did  he 
dress  like  a  lord?  Did  he  carry  in  his  hand  a  cane 
with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  gold  on  the  head  ? 
Did  he  wear  gold  spectacles,  a  diamond  ring,  diamond 
studs,  diamond  sleeve-links?  No,  he  did  none  of 
these. 

What  then  ?    Did  he  say  that  he  had  money  ? 

Xo.  On  the  contrary,  ho  always  asseverated  that  he 
was  as  poor  as  a  rat,  as  a  church-mouse,  as  a  charity- 
boy.  If  he  had  stated  that  he  possessed  money, 
nolxxly  would  have  believed  him;  but  because  he 
said  the  contraiy,  people  whispered  that  he  was  up 
t«)  the  ears  in  money.  Whimperwell  had  been  his 
native  town;  he  had  left  it  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
ami  returned  from  foreign  countries— California,  folks 
said— after  an  absence  of  forty  years,  and  settled 
down  in  the  old  town — all  his  relations  being  dead 
—a  lonely  old  bachelor.  Who  it  was  that  started 
the  rumour  that  Blatterton  had  money,  I  cannot 
»y.  I  should  like  to  know  who  it  is  that  starts 
a'ly  rumour.  There  is  a  tradition  that  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  has  ever  been  witness  of  the 
dying  struggles  of  a  donkey,  or  present  at  its  inter- 
inent  I  question  this.  Common  sense  suggests  that 
^  is  a  palpable  exaggeration.  If  I  were  to  adver- 
tise to-morrow  for  the  remains  of  a  dead  donkey,  I 
am  confident  I  should  get  a  himdred  offers;  but  if 
I  were  to  advertise  till  doom's-day  for  the  originator 
of  any  popular  rumour,  I  should  remain  unanswered. 
^Tio  it  was  that  originated  the  rumour  that  Captain 
BlattettoQ  was  rich,  I,  of  course,  am  unable  to  say. 
— By-thc-by,  who  was  it,  also,  that  gave  him  tlie 
title  of  *  Captain*?  It  transpired  that  he  had  not 
the  remotest  claim  to  such  a  dignity.  Blatterton's 
crime  was  that  he  contradicted  the  statements  about 
^  wealth  in  such  a  mysterious  manner,  that  it  only 
ii^e  assurance  doubly  sure.  He  barricaded  his 
HTetched  old  hovel,  as  if  he  had  the  wealth  of  Gol- 
oonda  to  protect.  He  contrived  to  be  seen  in  strong 
moonli^t  evenings,  surveying  his  mangy  plot  of 
ground,  and  poking  into  every  nook  and  comer  with 
A  blunderbuss,  as  if  searching  for  any  unseen  form 
<»ucealed  with  bniglarions  intentions.  He  kept  a 
^^e  Newfoundland  dog  in  the  house,  and  always  had 


his  front  door  double -bolted  with  iron  bars,  which 
took  about  half-an-hour  to  undo.  If  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintances called  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  a  pass- word,  which  he  used 
as  evidence  of  their  friendly  intentions.  He  lived 
alone,  paid  for  everything  in  advance,  and  disap- 
peared for  a  month  every  year,  not  without  employ- 
ing a  private  watchman  to  guard  the  outside  of  the 
house.  He  would  admit  no  one  inside  in  his  absence. 
He  was  mean,  dreadfully  mean;  drank  nothing  but 
sour  ale  or  porter;  and  when  bantered  about  his 
wealth  would  asseverate,  with  a  dry  hard  chuckle 
and  a  significant  shi'ug  of  the  shoulders — *  No,  no, 
gentlemen.  I'm  a  poor  man — a  poor  man;  but  you 
wont  believe  me.'  Of  course  the  company  would 
take  this  as  a  splendid  joke,  grin,  and  laugh,  and 
wink,  and  poke  each  other  in  the  sides,  with  the 
most  beaming  satisfaction  in  their  faces  and  knowing 
winks  in  Blatterton's  direction.  I  used  to  do  so 
likewise.  I  used  occasionally  to  meet  the  old  rascal 
out  fishing,  and  joked  him  about  his  immense  wealth, 
hoping  to  be  remembered  in  his  will;  and  with  con- 
fident anticipations  of  being  remembered,  for  I  was 
his  favourite,  and  usc<l  to  spend  days  with  him  on  the 
banks  of  my  native  stream,  wondering  to  myself  how 
such  a  wealthy  chap  could  be  content  with  the  nam- 
by-pamby life  he  was  leading;  and  speculating  as  to 
my  own  conduct  if  I  had  a  tenth  part  of  his  money. 
I  would  be  oflf  to  Loudon,  to  Paris;  I  would  travel; 
I  would  do  a  hundred  things.  Great  heavens !  If  I 
had  only  known  or  believed  him  (for  he  was  earnest 
with  me);  but,  of  course,  I  could  not  believe  him. 
I  left  my  native  to^vn  for  a  few  years.  I  returned  one 
evening;  put  up  at  the  *  St.  George  and  the  Dragon;' 
and  the  first  object  which  I  encountered  when  I  en- 
tered the  coffee-room  was  the  veritable  Blatterton, 
got  up  regardless  of  expense — a  diamond  ring  on  his 
finger,  splendid  gold  watch  and  albert,  best  blue 
broad  cloth  suit,  elegant  scarf,  boots,  hat.  He  saluted 
me  affectionately.  He  was  intoxicated.  I  had  supper 
with  him.  During  the  course  of  the  meal  I  observed 
that  both  of  us  were  scowled  upon  by  a  select  lot 
of  my  late  townsmen,  by  the  landlord,  by  the  very 
waiter  who  had  served  us.  'Halloo!  John,'  I  said, 
after  Blatterton  had  been  assisted  \vp  stairs  to  bed; 
*  Blatterton  has  come  out  in  his  true  colours  at  last, 
and  is  spending  his  money  like  a  BritoiL*  John's  eye 
assumed  a  stem  look  at  those  words,  his  brow  grew 
dark,  he  breathed  hard,  he  bit  the  nail  of  his  little 
finger,  always  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixetl  upon  me, 
he  sighed  significantly,  and  his  whole  appearance 
suggested  some  grievous  wrong  which  I  had  com- 
mitted against  his  peace  of  mind.  A  casual  observer 
'  would  have  fancied  that  I  had  slandered  him  grossly 
behind  his  back,  and  was  now  attempting  with  brazen 
composureto  deny  it;  or  had  trifled  with  the  affections 
of  his  only  and  beloved  daughter;  or  had  a  set  of 
silver  spoons,  for  which  he  was  answerable,  concealed 
up  the  sleeves  of  my  coat;  or  something  equally  as 
bad.  I  regarded  him  with  innocent  astonishmeut, 
depicted  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  lineaments  of  my 
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countenance. ,  He  kept  the  stem  expression,  how- 
ever, for  five  minutes,  growing  sterner  every  minute, 
as  if  he  were  reading  my  very  soul,  till  it  reached  a 
climax;  it  then  all  gradually  dispedled,  like  weak 
snow  before  a  strong  sun.  He  said  *  What !  don't  you 
know,  then?*  On  my  answering  him,  with  the  inno- 
cent astonishment  depicted  in  every  lineament  of  my 
countenance  without  one  single  exception,  he  dashed 
away  a  tear  which  had  gathered  in  his  eye — whether 
from  remorse  at  his  suspicion  of  me,  or  from  the 
steadfast  mesmeric  gaze  which  he  had  kept  up  for 
five  minutes,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover 
— ^held  out  his  hand  frankly,  and  said  *  Forgive  me ! 
forgive  me !  I  ask  your  pardiug  from  the  bottom  of 
my  souL  I  will  tell  you  all  when  I  have  served  those 
gents  who  have  just  rang  in  the  commercial  room.' 
Ho  did  tell  me  all,  which  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  I,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  my  native  town,  had  been  grossly  imposed  upon. 
*  Why,  you  sec,'  said  John,  *  the  fact  is,  as  you  know, 
every  one  believed  that  the  old  impostor  had  money; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  began  to  be 
introdooced  into  society.  He  always  maintained,  on 
those  occasions,  that  he  was  poor  as  a  rat;  but  nobody 
believed  him.  Miss  Tweadell,  old  Tweadell  the 
boiler-maker's  daughter,  did  not  believe  him;  made 
love  to  him  (she  is  forty  years  of  age,  and  therefore 
only  ten  years  between  'em).  He  ressiprisitckated 
the  attaclmient.  Everybody  expected  that  the 
£13,000  which  she  got  left  by  her  father  w^ould 
be  doubled,  and  she  of  course  expected  ditto.  He 
still  maintained,  however,  that  he  was  poor  as  a 
mouse,  and  was  married  in  an  old  snufTy  suit. 
His  house  was  opened,  cleaned,  refurnished  ele- 
gantly, at  his  wife's  expense — she  exi)ecting,  poor 
soul!  that  he  would  soon  reveal  himself  in  his  true 
colours,  and  keep  up  a  style  like  a  British  gentleman. 
She's  awfid  fond  of  state,  you  know.  Well,  to  cut  a 
long  story  short,  it  turned  out  that  his  statements 
were  true,  although  he  had  made  them  aj^pear  as  if 
it  was  a  line  joke.  She  took  on  awful,  of  course. 
Now  he's  got  her  money  in  his  'and,  and  is  flaring  up 
and  down  like  a  fu^^^' 

The  last  time  I  saw  this  arch  im[)03tor,  he  was 
attempting  to  get  up  a  lamp-post  to  light  his  dirty, 
greasy  pipe — his  line  blue  coat  was  all  mud — his 
hat  was  in  the  gutter — and  his  gold  watch  was  dang- 
ling from  the  chain  outside  his  pocket.  '  'Illo,  my 
boy!'  he  said,  on  seeing  me;  and,  sliding  down  as 
I  disappeared,  he  shrieked  out,  with  a  horrid  gurgle 
— *  No  offence,  oV  chap!  Ill  'member  yo  in  my  will ! 
He!  he!  Poors  a  rat!-— s'elp  me!  Ha!  ha!'  He 
imitated  an  Indian  war-whoop  till  I  was  out  of  sight, 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

The  commencement  of  my  commercial  career  intro- 
duced me  to  a  most  unmitigated  impostor,  and  whose 
fall  was  a  cruel  blow  to  my  feelings,  and  a  crueller 
blow  to  the  pockets  of  some  of  my  friends.  I  refer  to 
the  great  Bottleton,  of  the  firm  of  P.  Q.  R.  S.  &  T. 
Dottleton,  the  great  linen  manufacturers — ^tho  men 
who  were  to  revolutionise  the  linen  trade  by  the  in- 


troduction of  strapw  as  a  staple  of  manufacture;  tbe 
great  merchants  whose  straw  scheme  came  to  such  a 
dire  conflagration;  who  depended  so  much  on  straw, 
surrounded  themselves  so  thickly  with  straw,  were  so 
much  over  head  and  ears  in  straw,  that  the  only  way 
of  extrication  was  by  setting  the  whole  place  on  fire» 
and  creeping  out  like  rats.    They  did  set  it  on  fire 
one  fine  windy  day,  and  the  flames  spread  so  rapidly 
that  hundreds  of  smaller  ricks  were  smoking  and 
flaring  away  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  the  dire  con- 
sternation of  myself  and  all  who  had  sworn  so  implt> 
citly  by  the  great  straw  man;  I  say  the  great  straw 
man,  because  I  count  Q.  R.  S.  &  T.   Dottleton  aa 
nought — ^never  had  any  faith  in  them.     So  entranced 
was  I  by  the  great  Bottleton — ^not  great  in  stature. 
He  was  a  little  man;  a  man  with  a  half  stoop,  as  if 
the  great  globe  itself  on  which  he  walked  were  only 
one  huge  piece  of  foolscap,  on  which  he  waa  perpe- 
tually casting  figures,  leaving  at  every  calculation 
hideous  margins  against  himself,  to  be  washed  off 
either  by  one  grand  mercantile  margin  in  his  own 
favour,  or  one  dire  swoop  which  would  bring  down 
all  the  unfortunate  victims  whom  he  had  honoured 
with  his  notice;  a  man  who  had  visits  from  memben 
of  Parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm,  and  who  kept 
interpreters  to  show  foreign  princes  all  over  his  great 
establishment;  and  the  foreign  princes  went,  wondcTLd 
at  the  multitude  of  the  wares,  at  the  numbers  of  the 
retainers,  at  the  shrewdness  of  the  great  little  Dottle- 
ton (great  in  finance,  little  in  stature);  and  stepped 
into  their  carriages  at  the  door  with  the  opinion 
stronger  in  them  than  ever  that  this  was  a  great 
country,  a  wonderful  country,  a  country  of  merchant 
princes.    Ah!  if  the  foreign  princes  had  known  at  the 
time  that  they  were  only  walking  on  straw,  and  that 
the  match  was  laid,  waiting  for  the  tread  of  the  heel 
to  set  the  whole  fabric  in  a  blaze!    But  they  dis- 
covered at  last,  and  still  they  said  it  was  a  great 
country — for  gorgeous  bankruptcies.     I  used  to  be 
almost  petrified  when  my  great  idol  walked  into  the 
room  where  I  was  working;  the  consciousness  of  his 
august  presence  confused  me,  and  made  the  figurae 
dance  and  caper  before  me  like  so  many  fiends  de- 
lighted with  my  bewilderment   It  was  a  sight  to  sec 
him  walking  quietly  through  the  room,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  his  small  foxy  face  and  keen 
block  eyes  moving  from  side  to  side.    P.'s  couiiug,  we 
would  whisper  to  each  other,  and  down  would  go  our 
heads  close  to  our  ledgers,  and  our  pens  would  scrape 
away  diligently  till  ho  had  passed;  and  then  wc  would 
stop,  release  our  pent-up  breaths,  and  feel  a  glow 
of  pride  at  being,  however  humbly  and  remotely, 
connected  ^ith  such  a  prodigy  of  mercantile  genioa. 
I  used  to  gaze  with  reverence  at  his  coat,  at  his  boots, 
At  Ids  shirt,  at  his  modest  gold  chain,  and  wonder 
how  they  were  not  blacker,  shinier,  whiter,  mare 
brilliant  than  Pringle's,  my  via-a-vis  at  the  desk,  who 
dressed  smart,  and  who  pretended  not  to  feel  »wad 
w^hen  the  great  Dottleton  passed.    The  l^ypochte!    , 
swell  as  he  was,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  felt  hini*    | 
self  grateful  if  the  great  P.  had  condescended  to  »k 
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him  to  brush  his  boots,  and  would  have  bmgged  about 
it  aftekvards.  But,  my  dear  reader,  such  is  always 
the  case  when  an  idol  is  shattered  and  laid  low;  its 
foimer  most  devout  worshippers  kick  it  for  falling, 
aad  cry  out  that  they  never  had  faith  in  it.  I,  how- 
ever, speak  honestly,  and  say  that  I  was  grievously 
imposed  upon  by  tiie  great  Dottleton.  Smith  may 
laugh  at  me;  Jones  may  laugh  at  me;  and  Robin- 
son may  sneer  at  my  miffplaced  hero-worship;  but 
a  word  to  you,  dear  readers,  and  bear  witness  that 
it  is  in  all  kindness  I  speak,  without  any  secret 
elation  and  chuckling,  no  malice  or  unchristian  crow- 
iug  at  the  motes  which  are  in  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson's  eyes.  They  are,  although  they  don't 
know  it,  bending  and  bowing  before  men  of  straw  in 
all  conditions  of  life.  Alas  for  them  when  the  heel 
touches  the  phosphorous,  and  the  smoke  and  the 
flames  mount  up  a  short  distance  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  leave  Robinson,  Brown,  and  Jones 
desolate,  with  their  idols  prostrate  in  the  dust ! 

What  a  lot  of  social  impostors  go  through  the 
world  with  a  mask!  and  how  transparent  the  mask 
is  after  all!   What  a  calf  art  thou,  Scrawfington,  to 
suppose  that  because  thou  choosest  to  wear  a  dirty 
shirt — to  wash  thy  face  only  twice  a-week — to  be 
heedless  of  the  state  of  thy  tawny  locks,  except  that 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  thy 
polished  brow,  blue- veined  temples,  and  huge  ears — 
to  walk  the  earth  with  pretentious  strides,  as  if  it 
were  made  for  thee  alone — ^to  affect  indifference  of 
anything  material — to  glare  wildly  with  thine  eyes 
— to  enter  tiie  society  of  thy  fellow-creatures  as  if 
thou  wert  oblivious  of  their  presence — to  mutter 
scraps  of  Shelley,  or  Keats,  or  Byron,  or  Words- 
worth!  What  a  calf,  I  say,  art  thou  to  suppose  that 
because  of  all  these  absiu'dities  the  world  takes  thee 
for  a  genius!     Out  upon  thee  for  an  ass!    Get  thy 
ways  to  a  wash-house,  scrub  thyself  well,   abhor 
sack,  and  live  cleanly  like  a  gentleman.    An<l  you, 
my  dear  Puldub!    you  arc  a  good  fellow,   but  a 
word  to  yon.     You  are  among  a  bad  set.     Yoiir 
means  will  not  enable  you  to  keep  up  the  connection 
with   such  men  as  Captain  Barzcgreece.     You  are 
proud  to  be  seen  with  him,  you  know,  and  when 
you  are  promenadiug  up  and  down  Regent-street,  I 
(IsiTe  say  that  you  get  credit  from  people  who  don't 
know  you  for  being  a  fast  blade.   But  you  are  not  by 
any  means  a  fast  blade.   You  have  not  the  ground  to 
work  upon  to  be  fast.    A  railway  train  that  has  a 
hundred  miles  to  run  can  put  on  steam  to  the  full, 
and   keep  up  a  terrific  speed  for  a  time  —  di-aw- 
ing  in  before  it  reaches  the  station;  but  a  railway 
train  that  has  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  run  could 
not  venture  to  do  it  without  being  smashed  to  pieces 
at  the  end.    You  think  yon  can  play  billiards;  and 
yon  feel  proud  to  display  your  linen  sleeves,  leaning 
over  a  table,  with  Captain  Barzegreece's  set.     You 
think  to  stagger  us  poor  fellows  who  happen  to  drop 
in;  but  we  see  through  it.     Don't  ruin  yourself  for 
the  sake  of  trying  to  put  dust  in  our  eyes  about  your 
p<^tion«    We  know  you-    You  are  coimterfeit  there; 


and  only  genuine  when  you  are  working  away  at  your 
office  in  Gresham- street,  Ko.  37,  second  north-east 
flat;  or  quietly  taking  your  bottle  of  Bass  and  game 
at  cribbage,  in  your  parlour  in  Kentishtown,  with  a 
few  of  your  City  friends.  Be  advised  now,  like  a 
good  fellow,  for  your  own  sake. 

Look  at  little  Dott,  as  he  stmts  about  at  the 
Academy  exhibition;  regard  him  as  he  peers  at  that 
picture  through  a  roll  of  paper;  look  at  tiie  comments 
on  his  catalogue,  and  how  cautiously,  conspicuously 
he  allows  the  pcncillings  to  be  seen  by  that  group  of 
young  ladies.  'He's  a  critic,'  whispers  one  of  the 
darlings;  at  which  Dott  throws  back  his  hair,  and 
frowns  savagely,  making  a  memorandum  on  his  cata- 
logue, as  if  he  were  anything  but  satisfied  with  the 
work  of  art.  *  Oh!  see,  he's  writing  on  his  catalogue; 
he  i«  a  critic,'  another  young la<ly  whispers,  at  which 
words  Dott's  soul  rejoices,  and  he  passes  on  with  all 
the  airs  which  he  fancies  become  a  man  of  taste,  a 
judge  of  pictures,  and  of  one  upon  whose  verdict 
great  artists  wait  and  tremble.  Dott  is  wrapper- 
clerk  in  the  Weekly  Tadpole,  and  has  contrived  by 
some  means  or  other  to  borrow  a  ticket.  Some  of  his 
friends  believe  him  to  be,  on  the  faith  of  his  own 
statement,  theatrical  and  art  critic  for  that  distin- 
guished literary  and  artiatic  medium.  He  knows  as 
much  about  art,  and  no  more,  as  he  does  of  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  language  spoken  by  Adam 
and  Eve  before  the  faU.  Many  mightier-looking  men, 
however,  have  formed  reputations  on  as  slender  ma- 
terials as  he,  and  have  kept  it  up  as  slenderly.  If 
you  were  to  consult  the  pencillings  on  the  catalogue, 
you  woidd  find  that  they  were  composed  of  scraps  of 
bacchanalian  songs,  sentimental  choruses,  and  a  few 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  subscribers  to  the 
Tadpole,    Miserable  little  deceiver! 

Ah  I  my  dear  Christian  friends,  who  would  believe 

that  that  amiable  young  pastor  of  yours  was  capable 

of  perpetrating  all  sorts  of  little  deceits,  which  of 

course  are  very  paltry  after  all,  but  which  are  none 

the  less  deceptions.      How  severe  ho  is  on  those 

Httle  sins,  and  what  a  beautiful  course  of  sermons 

he  had  on  the  subject;   yet   whr^t  an  impostor  he 

is  himself !     It  is  all  vciy  well  for  him  to  bo  so 

mild  and  delicate-looking,  and  soft-spoken  and  solemn 

in  his  nmnner;  but  you  ought  to  sec  him  when  he 

gets  shut  up  in  that  snug  little  back  room  of  his,  with 

his  friends  Hawkins  the  lawyer  and  Simmons  the 

doctor,  who  were  at  college  with  him.     How  they 

chuckle  quietly,  over  their  punch  and  cavendish,  at 

some  of  you.r  peculiarities!  What  would  you  think 
of  the  rev.  young  pastor  talking  about  you  as  *  weari- 
some old  tabbies'?  and  how  they  discuss  between 
them  the  prospects  of  his  getting  a  good  match  among 
j'ou?  How  the  handsome  young  fcUow  puffs  and 
sighs,  and  ruffles  his  fine  black  curly  hair,  and  shows 
his  fine  row  of,  pearly  teeth  as  Hawkins  and  Simmons 
banter  him  about  how  many  conquests  of  heai-ts  ho 
has  made;  and,  good  gracious!  would  you  believe  that 
he  actually  proceeds  to  count  them  on  his  fingers. 
*  Ah!  my  boy,'  Simmons  says,  *that  Miss  Grclatine  is 
nuts  upon  you,  be  certain.'  (*  Nuts ! '  fancy  the  vul- 
garity.)   At  w^hich  the  dainty  young  fellow  smiles 
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blandly,  stretches  out  his  elegant  limbs,  surveys  the 
woollen  slippers  which  Miss  Gelatine  has  worked  for 
him.  'I  am  certain  that  she  is  smitten,*  he  says, 
with  a  good-humoured  laugh;  *  but  she's  not  for  me. 
No,  she  wont  suit — too  old.  Of  course  she  has 
money;  Imt  I  look  for  lx>th — cash  and  good  looks.' 
*  Can  get  l)oth,  my  lioy !'  breaks  in  Htiwkina,  who  is 
half- intoxicated.  *  You  play  j'our  cards  well;  you've 
the  ball  at  your  foot.'  *0f  course  he  has,'  echoes 
Simmons;  *  I  only  wish  I  had  his  chance.'  And  the 
object  of  their  flattery  looks  pleased,  and  insists  upon 
another  tumbler  round,  and  after  that  another;  and 
it  is  three  a.m.  before  they  part;  and  of  course  the 
Rev.  Abinadab  makes  his  appearance  at  that  Dorcas 
Society  meeting  next  morning,  looking  interestingly 
pale  and  handsome  through  hard  study,  poor  fellow ! 
This  young  fellow  is  actually  getting  hardened  in 
imposture.  You  remember  how  you  surprised  him 
by  inviting  him  to  a  tea-drinking  in  the  vestry,  and 
presenting  him  with  a  gown  and  a  purse  of  thirty 
sovereigns.  'How  gratefully  surprised  the  poor  fellow 
was  to  be  sure,  and  what  a  beautiful  reply  ho  made 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  tears  actually  stand- 
ing in  his  eyes  at  your  kindness  to  him;  how  he 
stammered,  and  made  a  stop  a  few  times,  to  gather 
words  eloquent  enough  to  express  his  overflowing 
gratitude;  and  how  surprised  you  all  were  that  he 
should  make  such  a  beautiful  extempore  speech !  Ah! 
it  w&a  very  pretty;  but  if  you  had  happened  to  know 
that  the  s[>eech  was  wntten  a  weeK  before,  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  and  was  comi>osed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  tobacco  and  whisky-toddy,  your 
admiration  would  not  have  been  so  transcendent.  Of 
course  he  wormed  out  all  the  particulars  of  what  you 
were  doing  for  him,  and  of  course  he  was  justified  in 
mtiking  a  reply  suitable  to  the  magniiicenco  of  the 
gift;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  stimibling  so  often 
m  the  delivery,  when  he  had  rehearsed  it,  tears  and 
all,  about  twenty  times  previously. 

But  what  impostors  are  vou  and  I,  dear  reader, 
ourselves?  There  is  no  use  denying  the  fact.  When 
we  are  comfortably  seated  in  our  cosy  parlour,  having 
a  quiet  bit  of  intellectual  chat,  in  steps  our  friend 
Limpid.  *  Ha!  Limpid,'  we  say,  *how  are  you?'  and 
off  we  jump  from  our  chair,  and  grasp  Limpid  by  the 
hand,  and  vow  that  we  are  glad  to  see  him.  No;  I 
am  not  about  to  say  that  we  are  impostors,  in  so  far 
as  we  feel  annoyed  at  Limpid's  intrusion,  and  although 
we  pretend  to  welcome  him  heartily,  wish  him  at 
Jericho.    We  are  right  glad  to  see  Limpid,  because 


we  can  amuse  ourselves  by  drawing  Limpid  out  with 
his  conversation.  He  sits  down;  you  call  for  another 
tumbler,  and  Limpid  sips  his  toddy,  and  launches  at 
once  into  glowing  accounts  of  the  mighty  deeds  vhidi 
he  has  been  about  since  we  met  him  last;  how  he  has 
had  a  private  interview  with  Iy)rd  PaJmerston,  with 
reference  to  some  scheme  abont  wluch  he  (Lord  Pal- 
merston)  wishes  his  (Limpid's)  opinion;  how  he  has 
received  a  letter  from  some  distinguished  author— an 
invitation  to  dinner  from  an  equally  distiuguiahed 
actor,  and  to  supper  from  a  more  distinguished  actress; 
how  he  walked  up  Parliament-street,  and  round  Tra- 
falgar-square with  Sir.  R.  Peel,  and  refused  an  invi- 
tation to  luncheon  from  the  O'Donoghne,  on  account  of 
having  an  appointment  with  Bulwer.  What  a  shallow 
impostor  Limpid  must  be,  to  think  for  a  moment  that 
we  take  all  this  for  truth ;  but  what  culpable  impostors 
we  are  to  pretend  to  Limpid  that  we  do  believe  it! 
Much  worse  and  more  cowardly  than  he^  Bat  star. 
What  a  world  it  would  be  if  we  were  all  to  speak 
our  mind  about  people  of  the  Limpid  fjenut!  Oh  the 
want  of  moral  courage  which  is  in  the  world!  It 
woidd  be  rude  to  state  bluntly  that  you  did  not 
believe  Hawkins,  when  he  states  what  you  know  to 
be  an  untruth.  It  would  be  a  palpaole  insult  to 
Hawkins  to  say — *Come  now,  Hawkins;  stick  to 
truth  and  shame  the  fiend.'  But  it  never  happens 
to  strike  us  that  in  pretending  to  receive  all  this  as 
fact,  and  in  smiling,  and  *  indeed '-ing!  and  'm 
don't  say  so'-ing?  and  'really  now'-ing!  and  'upon 
my  word'-ing!  we  are  as  much  impostors  as  the 
])eople  who  are  endeavouring  to  force  the  nonsense 
down  our  throat. 

I  am  sure  I  could  run  on,  for  a  couple  of  Numbers, 
about  the  small  impositions  which  we  all  perpetrate 
every  day,  and  which  are  perpetrated  upon  us,  were 
it  not  that  my  space  is  exhaust^  for  this  week,  my 
copy  behind,  and  the  printer's  boy  sitting  opposite 
me — ^his  cap  on  hia  knee,  his  eyes  fixed,  with  a  sort 
of  pathetic  indignation,  on  the  point  of  my  pen,  aod 
liis  soul  wrestling  with  his  tongue,  to  keep  down 
the  words  of  remonstrance  which  would  fain  escai* 
from  his  lips.  R.  L.  Gkntlkj^ 


%*  The  right  of  translation  reserred  by  the  Authors.  Cob- 
tributtona  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  recelTe  attentioa: 
but,  aa  a  (teneral  rule,  ho  cannot  undertake  to  return  MSS. 
consider^  unsuitable. 

Edited,  Printed,  and  PuhUshed  bj  JAMBS  HSDDEEWICK. 
13  Bed  Lion  Court,  Fleet-Street,  Lonimx,  E.C.:  and  32  St 
Enoch-Square,  Glasoow.    Sold  b^  all  Bookaellert. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  ADVERTISERS. 


Next  Week,  will  be  published  the  First  Number  of  the  Sccond  Half -Yearly  Volume  of  ffeJd^rmck'n 
Miscellany,  when  the  opportunity  will  be  taken  of  introducing  a  few  changes  which,  it  is  hoped,  vdll  meet  with 
general  approval.  In  particular,  the  first  leaf  will  be  devot3d  to  Advertisements,  bo  as  to  serve  as  a  Cover  f(*r 
what  follows,  and  save  the  repetition  of  the  frontispiece  in  the  Monthly  Parte  and  Volumes.  This  will,  of  coun- . 
involve  a  slight  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  literary  matter  in  each  Number;  but,  independently  of  the  foot  th?.* 
the  Miscellany  is  about  a  third  cheaper  than  any  existing  periodical  of  its  class,  it  will  enable  the  PuWiahcr  t" 
keep  up  a  sui^erior  quality  of  paper.  The  price  of  the  Monthly  Parts,  however,  being  at  present  higher  in  ]>p'- 
portion  than  the  Weekly  Numbers,  will  be  reduced  from  6(/.  to  bd. 

A  new  story  entitled  '  Leaves  from  the  Cardiphonia  (Private  Diary)  of  a  Married  Lady,'  by  Jake  C.  Sdipj»o^ 
will  be  commenced  in  next  Number,  and  continued  from  week  to  week  until  completed.    'Gabriel Gray:  .V  | 
Glasgow  Story,'  re-edited  by  Jahe8  Hedderwick,  will  likewise  be  commenced  in  an  early  Number. 

Cases  for  Binding  the  First  Half- Yearly  Volume  are  in  preparation,  and  may  be  had  in  the  course  of  next 
week  at  the  London  and\G^LABOow  Offices,  where  also  may  be  had,  handsomely  done  up  in  Cloth,  VoL  L  of 
Heddertnck^s  Miscellany,  Price  3«.  6d. 

The  Publisher  has  only  farther  to  thank  the  Public  for  the  liberal  support  hitherto  accorded  to  the  MifoeUanji, 
and  to  urge  its  claims,  both  as  regards  the  Weekly  Numbers  and  Monthly  Parts,  on  the  earnest  attentioii  d 
Advertisers. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MARRIED  LADY. 

BT  JANE  a  8IMP80K. 


SiTBODUCrOBT. 
Ws.  have  been  aoquainted  only  two  yean,  yei  I 
leem  to  hsve  known  her  all  my  life.  She  is  not 
joung  now.  I  see  some  tell-tale  threads  of  gray  be- 
giiuuDg  to  peep  out  from  her  rich  brown  hair.  But 
8]i«  is  iweei  and  simple  in  heart,  aa  she  must  ever 
We  been,  and  I  love  her. 

We  wera  talking  the  other  day  <^  the  present  rage 
for  authorship,  and  the  multiplicity  ef  female  writers. 
I  asked  her  whether  she  had  ever  attempted  any 
b'terary  composition  ?    She  smiled. 

'  Oh  no!  All  my  Htefary  bent  finds  expression  in 
mj  Csrdiphonia.' 
'  And  pray  what  is  that?*  I  inquired. 
'An  old-fashioned  name  for  a  journal,'  she  an- 
tvered.  *  A  true  heart-utterance  ol  the  sayings  and 
doingi  of  my  daily  life.  I  have  been  carrying  it  on 
a  long,  Jong  while— -almost  since  I  learned  to  write. 
£ven  after  I  was  married,  I  held  by  the  custom  un- 
remittiBgly,  and  by  this  time  I  must  have  covered 
M  nnch  paper  as  would  fill  two  or  three  goodly 
Tolmsea.' 

Kiuraing  the  character  with  which  I  had  to  deal, 

I  exdaimed,  '  How  interesting  that  autobiography 
iBQStber 

'Interestiag  to  mysdf,  I  allow,  and  to  a  very  few 
Boat  neariy  allied  to  me.  But  to  all  others  "  stale, 
H  and  unprofitable."' 

1  Tentored  to  differ,  without  appearing  to  flatter 
Iier.  For  flattery,  I  felt,  would  be  as  distasteful  to  her 
to  receive  as  it  is  foreign  to  my  temper  to  offer. 

'As  to  outward  incidents, '  she  resumed, '  my  history 
^  been  but  moderately  eventful,  oomparing  it  with 
tile  nianrellons  stories  ^at  some  have  to  tell,  making 
^'on  pale  and  dull  beside  the  phantasmagoria  of 
^g  truth.  But  the  inner  life  is  ever  changing  its 
Hues,  and  to  watch  and  record  these  may  be  both 
plnaant  and  profitable.' 

^7  sympathies  gave  ready  echo  to  this  sentiment. 
[  SQppose  my  fiace  betrayed  as  much;  for  she  added 
Diunediately,  with  all  the  fine  ingenuousness  of  her 
natore, 

'  If  you  wouM  care  to  see  my  Oardiphonia,  I  will 
Aow  it  you  some  day. ' 

Of  course  I  reminded  her  of  her  promise  on  the 
to  f avoorable  opportunity. 

*  The  whole  diary,'  she  said,  '  is  far  too  volumin- 
^  for  your  pentsaL  Hercules  had  many  labours; 
°^  to  go  over  this  entire  chronicle  would  be  an 
■niuoBs  sttei^t,  searcely  repaid  by  its  novdty.  I 
^  therefore  pre  you  merely  some  eactracts,  of  va- 


rious dates,  from  my  married  life.  Take  the  leaves 
home  with  you;  and  when  you  have  read  them,  tell 
me  candidly  whether  I  am  anything  better  than  a 
busy  idler,  making  "  much  ado  about  nothing." ' 

My  friend's  MS.  is  before  mt.  What  induced  her 
to  register  all  these  simple  experiences?  She  has 
herself  answered  the  question—the  force  of  habit. 
But  now  here  comes  my  dilemma.  I  have  a  habit 
too,  which,  though  innocent  in  geneial,  is  sometimes 
far  different.  /  aimiys  read  aloud.  Of  course  there 
is  no  harm  in  t^  wheo.  it  is  a  printed  book;  but 
when  they  are  private  papers,  it  is  another  affiur.  I 
know  the  public  has  itching  ears;  and  if  they  are  told 
of  aught  that  must  on  no  account  be  blabbed,  they 
never  rest  till  they  get  hold  of  the  secret.  My  habit, 
therefore,  is  altogether  in  their  favour.  I  cannot 
help  it.  Read  aloud  I  must  and  will;  and,  if  any 
inquisitive  sprites  (I  have  heard  say  the  air  is  full  of 
them)  are  hovering  about  at  this  moment,  and  this 
private  Cardiphonia  gets  wind  after  all,  I  can  only 
assert  my  innocence,  by  pleading  a  harmless  custom, 
and  quote  the  national  adage— ^Toni  »U  gut  nuU  y 
penttt 

Here  oommekMseth  the  Diary. 


July  dOth,  1834. 

'Gkx)d-bye,  Gleorgei  You  will  not  be  later  of 
coming  home  than  six!' 

'  Not  a  moment  later,  my  love!  and  you  must  not 
weary.  Play  your  piano,  and  read  one  of  these  nice 
new  books,  and  go  out  for  a  walk  if  the  day  continues 
fine.  No  doubt  you  will  have  some  people  calling 
for  you;  and  now,  one  more  kiss,  Kate!  and  good- 
bye, my  darling,  till  six  o'clock.' 

He  is  gone;  and  I  am  alone — more  truly  alone  than 
I  have  ever  been  in  my  life  before.  Just  Are  weeks 
to-morrow  since  I  was  married!  We  only  returned 
last  night  from  our  wedding  tour,  and  here  I  am,  in 
my  own  Jiouse — ^I  may  say,  literally  quite  alone — ^with 
nobody  but  the  two  domestics,  and  they  are  nothing 
to  me  as  far  as  companionship  goes — ^useful  agents  to 
come  at  my  call,  do  my  bidding,  and  then  off  again 
to  their  own  separate  quarters. 

Well,  I  am  glad  of  one  thing,  that  Qeorge  acceded 
at  <mce  to  my  wishes  that  we  should  live  a  little  way 
out  of  town.  And  this  seems  a  very  suitable  home, 
indeed,  that  he  has  provided  for  me — so  light  and  airy, 
and  handsomely  furnished,  too !  —  though  I  have 
scarcely  had  leisure  yet  to  examine  it  properly — six 
rooms— that  is  the  extrat  of  my  domain.  The  two 
sitting-rooms  on  the  street  floor,  the  bed-rooms  above, 
servants'  aoeodmiodatioa  below.  A  neat,  oompact 
house,  and  quite  as  large  as  we  are  likely  to  want 

What  a  lovefy  day  it  is!  Now,  how  far  may 
Qeorge  be  on  his  road  by  this  timef  Nearly  at  his 
office,  I  daresay;  for  he  is  a  quick  walker.    Men 
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mostly  do  walk  fast.  Yes;  he  will  now  have  got  to 
his  dingy  chambers,  and  be  sitting  down  among  his 
papers  and  parchments,  his  law-deeds,  and  fire-proof 
boxes.  How  can  he  take  any  pleasure  in  such  dry 
work?  Yet,  when  I  ask  him,  he  says  he  likes  it;  and 
then  he  quotes  some  horrid  Latin  proverb,  in  which  I 
think  the  word  'gustibus'  sounds  conspicuous.  This 
he  deems  quite  unanswerable,  and  so  stops  my  mouth. 

«  *  *  «  •  4b 

I  have  just  been  over  all  the  house — all  my  part 
of  it  I  mean — for  I  do  not  care  to  invade  the  servants' 
territory.  They  are  strangers  to  me  as  yet;  and,  sooth 
to  say,  I  am  a  little — afraid  of  them  almost.  That 
cook,  Rachel  (though  I  had  an  excellent  character  of 
her  cooking  qualities),  seems  to  have  rather  a  sulky 
temper;  and  Grace,  the  housemaid,  though  quiet  and 
civil,  has  a  look  of  watching  and  weighing  eveiy  word 
I  utter,  as  if  making  up  her  mind  whether  I  shall 
play  my  part  of  mistress  ill  or  well,  according  to  her 
fancy. 

But  really  our  apartments  (George's  and  mine), 
now  that  I  see  them  properly,  are  charming.  The 
dining-room  is  rich  and  warm,  with  its  crimson  hang- 
ings'and  massive  mahogany;  the  drawing-room  ele- 
gant and  cool,  with  its  rosewood  and  lively  green. 
The*  bed-rooms,  too,  are  commodious,  and  delightful 
in  their  garniture.  Our  own  bed-room  is  just,  if  any- 
thing, too  large.  No  doubt  that  magnificent  wardrobe, 
with  the  plate-glass  doors,  needed  space,  as  did  also 
that  superb  bedstead  and  ample  marble  wash-stand. 
But  the  blue-room  is  my  favourite.  It  commands 
such  a  lovely  prospect  of  the  distant  country;  and, 
facing  the  west,  will  catch  all  the  glories  of  the  sunset. 
I  iftdll  often  sit  there  in  the  little  window  recess,  with 
my  book  or  my  work,  and  '  nurse  sweet  fancies  till 
the  daylight  dies.  * 

Out  into  the  garden.  How  hot  the  sun  is !  We 
have  a  bit  of  ground  behind  as  well  as  before  the 
house.  The  back  part  has  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  a 
bleaching-green.  The  flowers  are  in  the  plot  in  front. 
Let  me  put  these  roses,  lupines,  and  mignionette  into 
the  tall  glasses  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  then  I  shall 
eat  the  strawberries  I  have  just  brought  in.  I  thought 
I  saw  the  servants  peeping  at  me  from  the  kitchen 
window  as  I  was  gathering  them,  so  I  did  not  care  to 
stay  longer. 

Mem. — ^I  wish  servants  would  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  not  be  always  spying.  Perhaps  they  are 
waiting  to  know  what  I  would  have  them  do.  Oh  I 
by-the-by,  I  have  never  thought  of  dinner.  I  may 
ring  and  speak  about  that. 

It  is  all  settled.  How  thoughtful  George  is !  The 
markets  are  made  for  two  or  three  days,  to  save  me 
trouble — everything  we  could  need  at  hand,  except 
green  peas.  George  is  so  fond  of  peas,  I  have  desired 
Rachel  to  go  out  and  procure  a  dish  wherever  they 
are  to  be  had.  What  did  she  mean  by  that  sly  little 
laugh,  as  I  named  the  errand  to  her?  Perhaps  she 
surmised  my  reason  for  wishing  this  particular  v^ge* 
table.  IPimporU,  I  must  try  to  please  G«orge 
whether  servants  laugh  or  na 


What  o'clock  is  it  now?  Only  twelve.  Six  honn 
till  he  comes  home !  But  I  must  not  wesiy  already. 
What  did  he  tell  me  to  do?  I  was  to  play  tho  piano; 
and  so  I  will,  for  a  good  hour  and  more.  Tluit  ?rill 
make  the  time  pass.  Besides,  I  am  reaUy  a  lorer  of 
music,  and  George  likes  my  singing.  So  I  must  not  ' 
neglect  it. 

Meriu — Of  all  natural  advantages  which  a  hTunan 
being  may  possess,  few,  to  my  mind,  appear  moie 
desirable  than  a  musical  ear — ^the  oigan  of  tone— a  ' 
clear  voice  of  song.  To  the  owner  it  is  a  perpetoal  , 
feast — an  outlet  for  gladsome  feelings—a  sweetener  of 
sorrowful  ones — a  delightful  companion  always.  If 
others  love  it,  the  dower  is  tenfold  more  precious. 
I  have  seen  Geoi^e  so  pleased  when  I  sang  one  of 
Moore's  melodies,  that  I  would  not  have  changed 
places  with  an  empress. 

What  a  full,  melodious  tone  this  instniment  bs'. 

Now  to  my  practising  in  earnest. 

•  •  •  «  » 

Half -past  1  o'clock. 
I  have  played  enough.  And,  by -the -bye,  I  m 
still  in  my  morning  toilet!  *  I  must  fly  to  change  my 
dress.  I  shall  wear  my  lilac  silk;  it  is  George's 
favourite  colour.  How  long  now  till  he  comes  home? 
Nearly  four  hours!  But  he  bid  me  not  weary;  ana 
I  won't     Hark!    The  door-bell  rings.    Visitors  are 

ushered  in.    I  must  go  .down. 

4  o'clock  pim. 

What  a  prim  business  is  this  reception  of  mormog 

callers!  I  mean,  when  you  are  but  slightly  acquaioteii 

with  them,  and  it  is  a  visit  of  ceremony  upon  jov 

marriage.    Everybody  is  so  caiefnl  to  give  me  ai 

my  matronly  honours;  saluting  me  by  my  new  nar-e 

so  determinedly,  with — **  How  do  you  do,  Mn.  Jrc*- 

ton?''  and  **I  hope  Mr.  WeMon  is  well?"  &c  &- 

For  the  first  day  or  tWo  I  was  a  little  startled  hy  loy 

strange  title;  but  that  is  over  now,  and  I  just  hear 

it  as  a  matter  of  course.    I  have  held  a  levfe  for  tb« 

last  two  hours!    But  of  the  whole  ten  persons  vbv 

came,  singly  or  in  parties,  those  I  liked  best  were 

the  two  Miss  Thomdales  and  old  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Tbe 

former  are  nice  lively  girls,  and  my  near  neighVoon 

here.   Tho  latter  is  George's  aimt    A  perfect  pict«r« 

of  a  staid,  sensible,  benevolent  lady — one  who  oouM 

be  a  true  friend — of  valuable  counsel  in  perplexitt, 

and  of  soothing  consolation  in  sorrow.     Orphan  as  I 

am,  I  think  I  shall  love  and  revere  this  Mm  Aubrey; 

and  gladly  avail  myself  of  her  evident  good  seaae  ao«l 

experience,  should  any  little  difficulties  arise  in  my 

progress  through  life.     But  perhaps  there  will  be 

none  such  in  my  case.     For  am  I  not  united,  heart 

and  hand,  to  the  man  of  my  choice?    And  he  tt 

everything  I  could  desire;  and  life  ia  beaatifal)  ana 

my  cup  is  full  to  trmning  over! 

A  quarter  to  & 

The  dinner-table  is  neatly  spread,  and  the  minor 
details  exactly  eomf?i«t2/atf«.  ItisverynearOeotge'* 
hour  now,  and  I  think  I  have  done  evetything  to^f 
that  he  wished  me  to  do— ezoept»  by-the-by,  *» 
new  books.    I  have  not  even  looked  at  theoa.    l^ 
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me  see.  How  elegant  the  bindings  are,  and  how 
varied  the  oontenia— history,  biography,  fiction,  prose, 
and  7ene— something  for  eyety  taste  and  every  mood. 
Bat  I  really  cannot  read  at  this  moment.  I  must  sit 
'  at  the  open  window  and  look  out  for  his  arrival  'Tis 
pity  I  cannot  see  more  of  the  road  for  these  trees! 
,  He  will  be  close  at  hand  ere  I  am  aware.  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  petition  to  have  the  branches  lopped  at 
once.  Then  I  could  watch  his  coming  a  great  way  off. 
He  imgjtit  be  in  sight  just  now,  were  it  not  for  that 
impertinent  beech  spreading  itself  ont  so  broadly!  It 
will  be  different  in  winter,  however;  that  is  one  oom- 
fori  How  still  everything  is !  Not  a  sound  save  the 
beating  of  my  own  heart.  Hark!  there  is  surely  a 
footstep  coming  along  behind  the  high  wall!  Will 
the  gate  be  opened?  Yes,  it  is  Geoige — ^let  me  fly  out 
to  meet  him! 

'Ha!  Kate,  my  love!  how  fresh  and  happy  you 
look!  And  what  a  delicious  afternoon  it  is!  and  what 
a  bosy  day  I  have  had!' 

'  My  dear  George!  I  am  sure  you  are  tired.  Come 
in  and  have  dinner,  and  tell  me  all  your  news.  Oh 
this  is  a  charming  house!  And  I  am  so  glad  we  live 
here,  rather  than  in  the  smoky  town.' 

We  stand  a  few  minutes  in  the  porch  looking  out. 
The  rose  that  I  stuck  in  his  button-hole  in  the  morn- 
ing is  still  there — ^faded  a  little,  and  drooping. 

'Yoa  must  give  me  a  fresh  flower  every  day,' 
Oeotge  says,  *  before  my  setting  out.' 

'And  when  tho  flowers  are  all  gone,'  I  ask,  *  what 
shall  I  giye  yon  then!' 

George  looks'  puzzled;  so  I  make  answer  myself — 
'A  8pag  of  evergreen,  to  be  sure ! ' 

George  smiles — *  We  shall  never  want  flowers  where 
you  are,  Kate ! '  And  so  into  the  galle-d-manger  we  go. 

8  o'clock  p.m. 

I  have  just  ran  upstairs  for  my  bonnet  and  shawl, 
^1  George  wishes  a  walk. 

What  canning  creatures  servants  are  t  George  was 
praising  the  peas  at  dinner,  saying  he  was  glad  our 
home  produce  had  turned  out  so  well.  Whereupon 
I  told  him  that,  not  knowing  there  were  any  peas  in 
the  garden,  I  had  despatched  one  of  the  maids  for 
some,  and  that  she  had  remained  out  nearly  three 
Hours  in  her  search  for  them.  George  laughed  im- 
moderately. 

'Kate!  Kate!  these  sly  damsels  have  been  too 
ni*<!ch  for  you;  and  no  doubt  one  of  them  has  taken  a 
lioliday  with  her  friends  in  honour  of  your  new  house- 
keeping.' So,  that  was  the  cause  of  Bachel's  merri- 
lueut,  which  I  noticed.  It  is  provoking  to  be  thus 
imposed  on.  I  shall  ring  this  nwment,  and  speak 
ihout  it  But  then  if  I  speak  I  must  be  angry,  and  I 
hate  to  lose  temper.  No;  I  will  do  nothing  in  it — only 
^e  a  lesson  for  the  future. 

Tap,  tap  at  my  door — *  Yes,  George,  I  am  coming; 
I  »m  quite  ready.' 

'Have you  been  thinking  any  more  of  the  peas?' 

qnoth  he. 

'Of  conise  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  peas,  and 
&  great  many  other  things  connected  with  them.     I 


shall  take  good  note,  I  assure  you,  of  all  the  contents 
of  the  garden  early  to-morrow.' 

10  p.m. 

Never,  never  shall  I  forget  this  evening.  We  set 
out  for  a  ramble  in  the  adjoining  woods.  We  ascended 
the  hiU,  winding  graduaUy  upwards — ^the  luxuriant 
herbage  and  wild  flowers  at  our  feet,  the  magnificent 
trees  towering  overhead.  Ever  and  anon  we  caught 
exquisite  gleams  of  the  sunset  through  the  foliage, 
when,  all  at  once,  by  a  sudden  opening  in  the  green 
enclosure,  we  came  full  upon  sight  of  the  noble 
river — turning,  broadening,  expanding,  to  meet  the 
great  ocean,  dimly  discernible  afar.  The  sim  had  now 
gone  fairly  down,  and  the  blended  colours  in  the  west 
—crimson,  orange,  blue,  violet,  gold,  and  pale  green 
— ^threw  their  softened  reflection  in  the  waters.  A 
lovely  little  island,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  an 
ivy-mantled  tower,  lay  cradled  in  the  mid  stream. 
The  landscape  was  steeped  as  in  a  holy  trance;*on  one 
side  the  dying  glory  of  day — on  the  other  the  pearly 
radiance  of  the  young  moon!  Urged  by  indefinable 
emotion,  my  clasp  of  George's  arm  tightened  invo- 
limtarily.  In  true  sympathy  with  the  mood  of  our 
national  bard,  on  a  like  occasion,  I  felt  that  this  was 
indeed  '  a  golden  moment  for  a  poetic  heart,'  and 
my  whole  soul  was  subdued  under  the  silent  influence. 
For  a  few  minutes  neither  spoke — my  husband  evi- 
dently enjoying,  while  at  the  same  time  sharing,  my 
admiration. 

'Kate!'  he  said  at  length,  in  a  low  voice  which 
thrilled  to  my  heart,  *  let  us  rest  here  awhile.  There 
is  no  hour  of  all  the  day  so  beautiful  as  this.  Sit  you 
down,  my  darling!  on  this  mossy  bank,  and  gaze  your 
fill  on  that  delicious  scene. ' 

We  seated  ourselves  beneath  a  spreading  elm. 
And  while  my  eyes  wandered  over  the  expanse  of 
hill,  wood,  water,  and  sky,  George  drew  a  small 
volume  from  his  pocket,  and  commenced  to  read  that 
exquisite  poem  of  Coleridge's — 

'  All  thooghts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatorer  stirs  this  mortal  frame; 
All  aro  bat  ministers  of  Lore, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame/ 

Need  I  tell,  that  long  ere  he  had  finished,  my  tears 
had  fairly  obscured  the  prospect?  I  had  taken  off 
my  bonnet,  and  fancied  that  my  hair,  which  flowed 
profusely  about  my  cheeks,  would  hide  my  emotion. 
But,  no!  For  just  as  he  reached  the  concluding 
stanza,  an  arm  was  thrown  tenderly  round  me,  and 
the  tears  were  all  kissed  away;  and  I  was  smiling 
back  my  gratitude  to  the  kind,  manly,  handsome 
face,  dearest  to  me,  till  death,  of  all  in  this  wide 
world ! 

Mem, — Pew  persons  read  well — ^poetry  especially. 
Most  readers  attempt  to  make  too  much  of  the  exer- 
cise, emphasising  almost  evety  word,  and  leaving  no 
point  for  the  listener  quietly  to  interpret  for  hinuelf. 
If  the  author's  thoughts  are  poweriul,  and  the  feelings 
expressed  are  truthful  and  earnest,  we  do  not  need  to 
have  eveiy  sentence  beat  into  our  ear,  and  the  close 
of  each  stanza  clench'ed  on  our  attention  as  with  a 
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hMmamt,  Bat  some  a^aia  inike  too  littls  of  the  woik 

of  reading,  performing  it  in  »  p6tf«netor|r  9mi.  aUttcni 
maiuwr;  taad  this,  after  all,  is  not  the  result  of  care- 
liMmiii  it  is  the  reiy  node  in  wliioh  thef^  oo&eeiTe 
xBort  JMliee  is  daone  to  the  witter,  by  giving  kim  no 
eKtCBBBoas  aid,  bat  throwing  tiie  whole  matter,  as  it 
were,  whether  for  praise  or  blame,  into  his  hands. 
Qeox^  hite  the  golden  medium  exactly.  Am  there  is 
no  eacaggeration,  there  is  also  no  remissness  in  his 
rettdecing  of  another's  oompositions.  What  a  treat 
woald  it  be  were  he  to  read  to  me  oat  of  Shakspere, 
or  Milton,  or  some  of  the  gnnd  American  poets! 

So  the  first  day  of  married  life  in  my  own  hoose 
is  ov«r!  Can  wuk  felicity  last?  Is  the  full  cnp  never 
spilt? 

O  fair  young  moon  f  now  Reaming  so  softly  thnmgh 
my  window-pane,  are  any  of  thy  bright  inhabitants 
(if  s»oh  thou  hast)  only  one  half  so  hi^ypy  as  is  poor 
litUe  earth-bom  Kate  on  this  July  ere? 
(To  be  continued  fortnightly.) 


THE  VOICE. 
It  pref  erxeth  no  set  hours,  but  comes  indifiEerently 
at  all — movning,  noon,  and  ni^t — ^bieakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea.     like  royalty,  I  am  waited  on  by  mneic. 
Sometimes,  with  far-off  murmurs,  I  bear  it  crooning 
and  brooding  OFor  itself,  like  Wordsworth's  self -com- 
memorated stock-dove.   Sometimes,  with  meiancholy 
cadence,  it  falters  and  dies  away.   Again  it  rises,  with 
reiterated  power  in  its  swelling  tones,  ending  often 
in  distressful  shriek,  as  if  to  blame  my  inattention. 
But  its  gentler  strains  are  the  sweeteet — when  it 
murmurs,  like  a  summer  brook,  and  tdls  me  of  the 
days  gone  by,  the  hopes  and  animations  for  ever  dead. 
True,  the  loud  harrii  call  of  business  overpowers  its 
music,  as  the  breathings  of  a  flute  would  be  lost  in 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet.    When,  also,  my  friends  sit 
with  me,  and  the  laugh  and  jest  pass  round,  its 
plaintive  remonstrances  fall  on  a  heedless  sense,  and 
only  in  pauses  of  our  conversation  does  its  long  and 
sorrowful  wail  strike  through  my  heart  a  wordless 
rebuke  of  its  inconstancy  and  mirth.     Peace,  per- 
turbed spirit!    Thou  shalt  have  thy  will  anon.    I  do 
not  deny  I  owe  thee  much.     Thou  hast  made  the 
sweet  utterances  of  poets  still  more'sweet,  and  hast 
given  to  the  counsels  of  sages  a  wisdom  more  pro- 
found.   Yea,  from  some  distant  past,  from  the  land 
which  lies  beyond  our  birfch  and  consciousness,  me- 
thinks  thou  hast  brought  some  murmurs  of  the  winds 
which  blow  in  ante-natal  fields>-some  echoes  of  the 
songs  which  fall  from  Upe  untroubled  and  sinless. 

When  the  day  goes  down  in  pomp,  and  the  red 
clouds  deepen  sod  darken,  till  on  the  great  sun-altar 
in  the  west  lies  but  a  smouldering  aacrifioe — when 
the  dim  eyes  of  the  nighty  peeriaig  through  the  dusky 
windows  of  my  ro(«n,  see  there  a  kindred  darkness, 
broken  only  by  fliekiftring  ^eems  of  the  fireli^t — 
when  the  sly  shadows,  which  all  day  long  have  hidden 
themselves  in  nooks  and  eomen,  whither  the  envious 

mnhcuunM    cihiuuk    iJtAna      4aMwii»    tmk.    eJf     4A\wi»    lti«lanflr. 


plaoes,  and  in  quaint  masque  and  rereliy  dsnoe  vp 
and  down  the  walhi  and  oeili9g~-when  the  half -Kid 
eentenee  wavers  awiqr  from  my  eyie»>-when  the  haad 
which  holds  the  book  fcJls  nnconsciouriy  en  my 
knee,  and  I  find  myseil,  after  leng  its  of  abstnelioD, 
staring  at  the  dying  embers  in  my  grate,  than  do  I 
become  conscious  that  tiie  Voice  has  all  eleng  tees  | 
accompanying  my  meditatioaa,  and  ew  UeadiBg 
with  th«n  its  own  melancholy  suggestivenesi  sai 
pathos.  O  vox  ei  praUmma  $nhUI  Bat  ait  (hoe,  in* 
deed,  nothing  mere  than  a  voice?  Reeoive  this  dmbt 
— aesume  some  visible,  if  dudowy,  tmags  ef  tb 
emfltjonai  aadnesa  «nd  charm  eceited  by  thee  in  my 
breast.  Q«tiier  from  the  impa^ble  air  some  ethnol 
outline  and  f  oim  expressive  of  thy  graoous  miiiitry. 
Afford  seme  presential  mmMlaemm  of  thyedf  to  tluie 
desiring  eyes;  and  though  but  dimly  visible  ie  tiiy 
remote  mystic  beauty,  like  the  shadJe^r  ef  sons  fur 
angel  seen  in  water,  steal  beside  my  dMir,  end  sadly, 
sweetly,  remember  with  me  the  story  of  the  past 

IHdst  Hum.  not  vint— or  wns  it  thy  sister  soond?— 
djuing  the  long  cruel  winter  ni^^ts,  .that  looely  bor, 
the  victim  of  their  terrors?  iiv«  stories  high,  vitlt 
but  a  tile  betwixt  him  and  the  stare,  elept  that  w- 
Utary  child.  How  often,  when  he  hns  been  kneeliDg 
by  the  bedside,  repeating  his  innooent  praysn,  ^ 
he  cast  a  startled  glance  behind,  as  if  dreadiBg  yet 
half  «q)eoting  to  see  some  felon  face  net  in  the  j^oomy 
frame  of  darkness  at  his  back!  Quidc,  qmd(  into 
bedl  There  would  he  lie,  with  eyee  nptnmed  to  the 
ceiling,  seldom  daring  to  turn  his  face  sideways,  lot 
he  should  discover  a  dreadful  §tpu»  standing  bende 
the  bed,  motionless  but  thrwitening!  Poor  victim  d 
instinctive  and  engrafted  terrors!  I  could  weep  ^es 
now  for  the  dfeadowy  agonies  thou  didst  endare. 

Nevertheless  for  this  too  imaginative  little  one, 
this  infant  St  John  in  that  lonely  Patmoeef  a  bed 
room,  were  reserved  no  trifling  oompenaations— sveeU 
in  the  long  and  bitter  draughts  of  his  loneliaeg-^ 
sugared  coating  to  his  acrid  nightly  pill.    Hoan  d 
comparative  blessedness  intervened — ^hours  whee  tbere 
was  a  silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud  of  boner  im- 
pending over  him — a  reeolution  into  sweetest  bar* 
mony  of  the  frightful  diseord  of  his  distorted  imagi- 
nation.  Streaming  through  the  nsnow  window-pasa 
came  the  pitiful  moonbeams,  and  his  sohtade  was 
cheered.   Gladlyhela>y  and  watched  them,  nor  lyisg 
across  the  lil^e  white  ooveiiid,  or  stealing  in  nsirov 
bands  across  the  floor,  or  gleaming  on  the  paseh  d 
that  mysteriens  deset,  whioh,  whatever  mi^  be  bis 
knowledge  of  its  contents  during  the  day-tisBe,  ysjK- 
tnally  ev^ry  ni^t  resumed  its  dread  prerogetise  (^ 
concealing  ia  its  myaterions  receeeea  eveiy  gnn  '^ 
ghastly  apparition. 

But  when  the  moon  was  shining,  tiin  boy  leered  oe 
longer*    So  long  ae  those  blessed  beame  stole  into  bis 

room  he  was  safe— safe  from  all  wandari^g  spiiitB,  all 
gliding  impalpable  terrors,  all  Mraer-enMukiBg  (^^ 
all  sudden  terrible  whispers,  curdling  his  young  btood, 
and  making  him  sick  and  brssthleas  with  leer.   ^^ 
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with  the  door-latch;  the  boards  forgot  to  creak;  the 
nutiing  cttfttine  hnag  down,  quiet  and  motionless. 
Once  in  his  life  the  child  had  witnessed  a  pantomime, 
the  fsaij  Bcenes  of  which — ^resplendent  with  ethereal 
bei&gi,  ilaatiQg  in  glorious  tissues  of  golden  gauze, 
ud  wamg,  in.  the  Tahed  play  of  coloured  fires,  their 
nlTeiy  rods— had  supplied  both  memory  and  imagina- 
tion vith  some  of  their  choicest  pleasures.    Surely  it 
WM  no  unworthy,  if  childish,  tliougbt  wftch,  repro- 
dadng  the  old  pantomime  f  eding,  welcomed,  in  those 
alender  titroads  of  moonlight,  the  long  white  wands 
ol  sogds,  who,  floating  in  an  infinite  azure  of  light, 
thenuelves  unseen,  did  nevertheless  charitably  reveal 
to  the  poor  oomlortleas  babe  the  insignia  of  their 
power  to  befriend  him. 

Nor  was  this  alL    What  though  the  gentle  moon- 
beams psflBed  away  to  other  lands,  to  other  little 
childien,  cowering  like  himself  in  nurse-deserted  beds! 
yet,  in  their  place  csme  sounds  so  sweet,  so  ravishing, 
tbat  the  smooth  raven  wing  of  darkness  smiled,  and 
ereiy  gruesome  ghastly  shape  seemed  banished,  never 
to  retrnn.  Yes,  there  came  a  night,  the  fiist  of  many 
Uiaafnl  ni^^bts,  when  upwards  from  tiie  street,  the 
distant  mystic  street,  floated  a  voice — a  mi^ow,  far- 
MOBuding  voice — «  voice  that,  rolling  over  deepening 
,    floodi  of  human  interests,  rose  like  a  flame,  and, 
jl  lugfaer  still  and  higher,  went  soaring  onwards  to  the 
Btara    Thou|^  aubdued  and  awestruck,  the  child  as 
be  heard  it  rejoiced.    He  knew  not  whence  it  came; 
be  did  not  care  to  know.     To  none  did  he  ever  speak 
of  it    It  was  better  that  he  should  remain  still  de- 
ceived.   Around  the  house  of  his  parents,  set  in  the 
thickest  part  of  a  great  town,  surged  and  clashed  the 
moltitudinotts  billows  of  a  great  red  sea  of  brick  and 
mortar.  life,  plenteous  and  overflowing,  flooded  each 
street,  and  alley,  and  court;  and,  not  content  with 
this,  fmm  sullen  areas  and  dirty  cellars,  dribbled 
orer  on  the  pavement,  and  drif^ted  into  the  gutter. 
Siuely,  from  this  great  sea  of  human  lives  weltering 
at  the  base  of  tiie  house  where  he  li^,  he  might  well 
■appose  that  wonderful  voice  to  have  <»iginated  a 
clear  distingniahable  nmrmur  in  its  ever  restless  tides. 
But  no;  such  an  explanation  never  once  crossed  his 
mind.    Ilicre  was  nothing  mortal  or  of  the  earth 
earthy  in  tiiat  voice.    Twas  a  wandering  utterance 
in  space,  an  airy  tongue  that  had  no  language  except 
in  the  strange  sensations  of  the  heart.     He  listened, 
aad  at  vast  distances,  sonorous  still  and  mtisical,  it 
roiled  along  over  wide  ranging  heaths  and  windy 
vildemessesy  where  only  rains,  and  storms,  and  light- 
ningB  dwelt,  or  across  the  waters  of  deserted  seas  went 
leunding  on  its  long  reverberative  way,  like  the  dang 
of  the  wild  swans  searching  a  path  through  the  sun- 
•ets  to  aoiBe  distant  isle,  placed  far  amid  the  melan- 
choly main.   Nor,  to  an  imagination  filled  with  Scrip- 
torsi  images  frosn  earliest  years,  did  it  omit  to  suggest 
a  hmdy  Jobs  the  Baptist  ciy  of  warning  and  remon- 
strance;  or,  while   barely  audible,  dying  faintly, 
nreetiy,  no  tiie  ear  of  night,  to  seem  as  if  it  had 
windcBBd  earthwards  firom  the  music  of  angelic  choirs, 
who,  dashiDg  their  immortal  haips,  stood  on  the 


extremest  verge  of  heaveo,  that  men  might  catch 
more  plainly  the  divine  echoes  of  their  song. 

Thou  wilt  laug^  O  reader!  after  this,  to  be  told 
that  this  very  voice — so  musical,  so  melancholy — 
was  nothing  more  than  the  admixaUe  vocal  organ  of 
a  poor  num  who,  night  after  night,  during  the  winter 
months,  went  about  the  street!  of  my  native  town, 
crying  OysterBl  But  has  thy  childhood  never  idealised 
and  made  wonderful,  spiritual,  ethereal,  some  sfter- 
discovered  commonplace!  Heaven  help  thee  if  it 
never  didi 

Bear  with  me  if  I  attempt  to  describe  to  thee 
another  scene  in  the  boy-drama  of  my  life.  With 
this  voice  at  my  elbow,  babbling  of  old  times,  how 
can  I  help  maundering  of  the  man  myself?  imd  why 
shouldn't  I?  What  subject  am  I  better  acquainted 
with?  Beader,  I  do  thee  a  service  in  being  egotis- 
tical. There  beats  no  pulse  in  my  breast  to  which 
one  in  thine  does  not  throb  in  the  fellowship  of 
sympathy.  Ah  1  if  I  could  only  touch  that  heart! 
Alas!  so  thick  a  crust  of  worldliness  gsthers  about 
the  best  of  us !  Yet,  I  beseech  thet  check  me  not 
in  these  juvenile  reminisoenoes.  Thr  x  hast  thyself 
been  a  child.    Listen! 

If,  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  thou  hadst  been 
walking  in  one  of  the  quietest  parts  of  Warwickshire, 
thou  mightst  have  seen  a  gallant  gentleman  riding 
swiftly  al<mg.  Clasped  firmly  on  the  saddle  before 
him  was  that  young  boy  whose  acquaintance  thou  ^ 
hast  just  now  made.  The  road  along  idiich  they 
were  travelling  was  long  and  devious — pathing  a 
dim  way  amid  the  silences  of  furrowed  fields,  patches 
of  purple  heath,  sandy  hollows,  and  by  the  side  of 
gloomy  pools  into  which  the  bushy  thickets  wove 
dark  overhanging  Aadows.  Harkl  The  child  is 
shouting,  as  he  feds  the  onward  rush  of  the  rs^id 
gallop,  whidi  throws  his  long  and  sunny  locks  back- 
ward on  the  wind,  and  brings  a  flush  into  his  cheeks 
and  a  fire  into  his  eye  which  it  will  take  some  time 
for  the  narrow  streets  round  his  home  entirdy  to 
quench.  He  fears  not  now  that  country  solitude. 
Protected  by  the  strong  aim  of  love,  he  is  tempted 
to  look  with  disdain  on  those  great  wastes— those 
vast  outlying  silences  of  nature.  A  Jico  for  the 
gloomy  terrors  which  lie  behind  the  dumps  of  gorse, 
or  thread  the  silent  paths  of  yon  dark  wood!  They 
cannot  harm  him  now.  But  yet  he  would  not  the 
black-bearded  gentleman  should  go  away.  What  if 
he  did?  How  would  the  dismal  fears  revenge  his 
boastful  scorn!  Let  us  leave  them  altogether.  'Faster, 
cousin  Tom — ^faster!    Make  him  gallop  faster !  * 

Ah  me!  even  as  he  says  the  word,  the  horse  is  sud- 
denly reined  up.  The  rider  has  forgotten  something, 
ahd  is  obliged  to  go  back.  The  little  boy  must  wait, 
sitting  quietly  on  the  grass  till  his  friend  return.  Do 
not  be  afraid.  He  wont  be  gone  long — a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so.  The  child,  unable  to  express  Hhe 
misery  begotten  of  that  dreadful  loneliness,  or  too 
proud  to  confess  his  fears,  allows  his  friend  to  depart 
without  a  remonstrance,  and  is  left  alone. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  it  was  not  so  bad.     Br 
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wildered  by  the  novelty  of  his  podtiozi,  he  experienced 
none  of  ite  tenon.  But  in  a  while,  the  silence— eo 
deep,  80  awfol — began  to  throb  with  a  thousand  pul- 
sations on  his  acute  nerves.  The  dry  grass  cracked 
and  creaked,  the  loosened  particles  of  sand  rolled 
noisily  into  the  great  cart-ruts,  the  booming  of  the 
bees  sounded  like  distant  thunder,  a  wind  arose  and 
smote  his  cheeks  in  audible  sighs,  the  once  motionless 
clouds  began  to  stir;  and  life,  visionaiy,  fantastic — 
the  life  of  those  fearful  shapes  with  which  Ids  imagi- 
nation had  peopled  the  country  solitude — ^woke  up  in 
all  its  terrors.  What  if  some  dreadful  being  had  all 
along  been  creeping  towards  him  through  the  shaggy 
furze?  Or,  thought  as  dreadful,  what  if  those  strange 
dark  faces,  those  wild  elfish  locks,  those  long  sinewy 
hands,  ever  connected  in  his  mind  with  long  red 
cloaks  and  weather-beaten  straw  bonnets,  should 
suddenly  come  before  him  now  there  WM  no  possi- 
bility of  escape?  How  often  had  he  been  threatened 
that,  if  he  were  naughty,  he  should  be  given  to  the 
gipsies!  Fearful,  mysterious  people,  whose  home 
was  in  the  waste  places  of  the  earth — deserted  heaths, 
and  solitary  gorse-covered  ways  like  this.  Oh  horror ! 
if  he  were  tob&  seized  upon  now  I  His  face  darkened, 
those  long  swe«;t  mother-locks  to  be  cut  away,  that 
pretty  dress  to  be  exchanged  for  sordid  miserable 
rags!  Which  way  did  his  cousin  go?  Cruel,  hard- 
hearted cousin  Tom !  Suppose  he  were  never  to  come 
back,  or  night  fell  I  But  that  last  consideration  was 
too  dreadful.  ImpeUed  by  terror,  half-sobbing,  half- 
screaming,  the  too  imaginative  child,  barely  six  years 
old,  ran  back  along  the  road. 

He  was  stopped  by  a  voice. 

'  Halloo!  young  shaver,  where  are  you  agoing?' 

The  speaker  had  been  lying  by  the  wayside,  but 
so  hidden  by  the  heather  that  the  child  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence  till  he  was  addressed  in  the 
above  terms.  Perhaps  the  man  was  a  tramp— perhaps 
he  was  a  tinker — ^perhaps  he  was  nothing  more  than 
a  Brummagem  button — perhaps  a  cadger,  a  mere 
picker  up  of  unconsidered  trifles;  or,  something 
worse,  a  slip  of  the  gallows  tree — a  knight  of  the 
order  of  the  hempen  collar !  The  boy  never  knew. 
He  only  remembers  that  there  was  a  man  who  spoke 
to  him,  and  that  the  conversation  ran  somewhat  after 
this  fashion: — 

'Where  are  yon  agoing  to,  I  say?' 

'  Please,  sir,  I  am  going  back  to  my  aunt's.' 

*  Oh!  And  what  have  you  been  and  done  to  that 
nice-looking  gentleman  as  was  a  holding  of  you  on 
his  horse?  I  was  looking  at  both  of  you,  and  I  was 
afraid  there  was  something  wrong.' 

'Oh  no,  sir;  I  assure  you  there  was  not.  He's 
left  something  behind,  and  has  gone  back  to  fetch  it.' 

'  And  why  didn't  you  stop  where  he  put  you  down, 
instead  of  coming  it  along  the  road  in  that  unchristian 
manner?    I'm  quite  ashamed  of  you.' 

'  Please,  sir,  I  grew  frightened.' 

'  Oh!  that's  it,  is  it?'  he  replied.  '  And  now,  you 
oudacious  young  sinner!  I  know  all  about  it.  You've 
been  a  d<nng  what  you  didn't  oughtn't  for,  and  he's 


been  a  punishing  you  for  it;  and  quite  right  too.  I 
know  a  little  boy  as  his  father  gives  him  a  licking 
when  he's  been  naughty,  and  he  takes  off  lus  ooat  for 
it  too.    I've  a  great  mind  -^j— ' 

*  Oh  sir;  please,  sir;  don't,'  screamed  the  boy. 

'  Well,  then,  I'll  foigive  you  this  once,'  replied  the 
scamp;  '  but  that  coat  I  must  have.' 

The  rest  is  a  mist.  Looking  in  the  glass  of  me- 
mory, I  see  a  vision  of  a  young  child  nmning  alone 
down  the  lane,  minus  coat,  waistcoat,  and  the  conte&ti 
in  the  pockets  of  those  garments — a  handsome  peari- 
handled  knife  and  bran  new  half-crown,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  possessor  only  some  two  hours.  In  this 
plight  he  was  encountered  by  his  astonished  coann. 
Ho  supposes  that  they  returned  to  the  avuncolu 
residence;  but  as  at  this  part  of  a  boy's  reminiscenoes 
appears  rather  unexpectedly  the  face  of  his  mother, 
the  fact  being  that  both  his  parents  were  then  nuiny 
miles  distant  from  him,  it  is  evident  that  the  stream 
of  his  childish  emotions  about  this  time  had  retoned 
into  its  \unial  placid  channel 

What!  art  thou  murmuring  still,  oldVoioe?  Of 
what  wilt  thou  now  discourse?  Shall  it  be  <rf  the  fint 
bird  which  the  boy-sportsman  shot — alas!  in  igno- 
rance of  its  being  a  robin  ?  or  of  that  foolish  fish—that 
evidently  life-wearied  suicidal  perch — ^that  goigod  the 
bait  and  felt  the  hook,  and  cowardly,  unresistingly 
submitted  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  water,  when  hut 
a  little  effort  towards  self-preservation  would  hare 
torn  the  feeble  rod  from  those  baby  hands?  Good 
heavens !  how  I  gloated  over  that  fish  1  Cook  it!  eat 
it !  The  idea  was  profanation.  For  that  day  at  least 
I  was  never  tired  of  looking  at  it;  and,  if  family  tra- 
dition is  to  be  believed,  took  it  up  with  me  to  bed! 

Oh!  Thou  refusest  to  pursue  those  fond,  old, 
silly  memories?  Grood  friend,  they  are  very  pleasant 
to  me.  But  what  wilt  thou  be  busy  about  nov- 
Didst  thou  not  whisper,  then,  the  name  of  that  ^ 
old  mulberry  tree,  under  whose  shadows  her  childis]i 
lips  and  mine  exchanged  eternal  vows,  and  ratified 
the  declaration  with  a  most  sweet,  cousinly  kitf - 
Nay;  an  thou  wilt  babble  of  the  innocence  of  lore, 
like  the  old  age — ^if  thou  preferrest  to  go  soondio^ 
amid  the  things  of  many  memories,  till  thou  hittesc 
upon  that  sadly  sweet,  that  earthly-ethereal  harmony 
in  the  music  of  our  lives,  that  as  often  ends  in  the 
last  sigh  of  a  funeral  dirge  as  it  swells  into  the  joy- 
ous strains  of  a  wedding-march;  why,  have  irith  thee, 
then !  Only,  do  thou  silence  thy  hoarser  breathings. 
With  faint,  scarce  audible  murmurs,  whisper  her 
name — ^rehearse  the  glories  of  her  shining  hair—her 
eyes,  within  whose  depths  gleamed  light  aDcestral, 
eastern— the  fair,  calm  brows,  bound  with  the  heanty 
of  two  worlds — ^the  splendour  and  the  grace  of  Vasbti 
and  of  Ermengarde.  For  in  her  veins,  thou  knovest, 
flowed  the  descended  currents  of  that  blood  vhicb* 
springing  out  of  the  hot  soil  of  Syria,  had  mmmnRd 
under  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  thrilled  at  the  tramped' 
bkst  of  Sinai,  and  throbbed  with  religious  exultation 
in  the  Temple-courts  of  white  Jerusalem.  Andthosgh. 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  some  snows  of  the  colder  noita 
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hid  melted  within  the  current,  yet  thereby  lost  the 
stream  no  whit  of  its  intensity  and  fervour.  Twas  only 
made  deeper  and  more  equable.     Less  of  a  race,  but 
moie  of  mankind — as  beautiful,  but  with  the  beauty 
which  is  nniyersal  as  the  light  of  morning  or  the 
loTeliness  of  flowers — ^that  fair  heiress  of  orient  and 
of  occidental  chann  passed  along  the  ways  of  mto — 
a  clear  aod  legible  type  of  their  higher  humanity. 
The  yoong,  bdiolding  her,  wished  they  might  ever 
more  behold—the  aged,  as  they  blessed  her,  in  return 
were  comforted.  Parents  desired  that  their  daughters 
might  grow  up  like  her — brothers  their  sisters.  And, 
with  all  this,  she  was  yet  more  loved  than  praised — 
more  aonght  for  than  admired.     So  perfect  a  union, 
80  entire  a  simplicity,  existed  between  and  in  her 
outward  loveliness  and  inward  graces,  that  her  good- 
ness would  have  been  more  largely  commended  if 
she  had  possessed  less  of  beauty,  and  her  beauty 
have  attracted  greater  admiration  if  it  had  not  so 
mysteriously  and  spiritually  been  allied  to  her  vir- 
toes. 

Peace!  peace!  thou  troublesome  remembrancer! 
Why  wilt  thou  persist  in  turning  back  these  leaves 
of  life,  wet  with  unavailing  tears,  and  intercrossed 
by  lines  of  hopeless  sorrow,  repenting  harshness,  and 
prayer-regardless  death?  Sure  thou  art  pitiless,  or 
thoQ  knowest  not  what  sad  misery  bums  in  my  heart, 
in  with  eyes,  grief>blinded,  I  look  upon  the  rising 
viaiona.  For  Lore,  that  held  above  our  path  his 
arching  crown  of  life  and  hope — Love,  after  whose 
^appy  feet  sweet  flowers  of  gladness  crowded  along 
the  ways  of  Time — ^Love,  that  from  the  strings  of  our 
united  hearts  fetched  day  by  day  some  heavenlier 
harmony,  so  exalted  and  ethereal,  bat  of  such  abound- 
ing temporal  bliss  withal,  'twas  as  if  it  had  suspended 
in  its  mystic  chorda  the  scent  of  the  earthly  rose  and 
the  throb  of  the  distant  star — Love,  that  from  his 
own  intensity  quickens  every  passion  and  emotion  to 
their  utmost  power  of  suffering,  illuminating  with 
added  brilliancy  the  ray  which  gladdens,  but,  alas  I 
also  sharpening  the  lightnings  which  destaroy — ^Love, 
ilosbed  in  the  dawn  of  his  most  glorious  promise 

along  the  horizon  of  our  lives but  darkened,  shall 

I  say  died?  Nay,  not  died,  but  floating  over  the 
^usdary  of  Time,  was  met  and  absorbeid  into  the 
aurora  of  its  own  eternal  day.  *Tis  gone— whither  I 
i»ope  to  follow  it. 

For,  0  melandioly  Voice !  thou  knowest  well  the 
ia^  hour  came— the  hour  of  siukiog  life  and  sinking 
^art  There,  in  that  darkened  .joom,  dim  sacrificial 
?cene  of  youth  and  love  and  loveliness,  she  lay  and 
V^f»3ed  this  hand  with  last  and  dying  clasp.  Wilt 
thon  recall  her  words?  They  were  meant  to  be  con- 
doling. Alas!  I  remember  them;  but  what  of  their 
eooaolation?  So  terrible  a  grief  of  heart!  Comfort 
!aiiks  before  it,  rebuked  and  silent. 

'God  of  my  fathers  1  it  was  Thy  will  that  I  should 
'lie;  and  if  that  will  was  bitter  once,  it  is  Thy  good- 
utts  hath  made  it  so  no  more.  Weep  not,  dear  fnend. 
^a  seest  death  hath  well  ended  the  sorrow  of  that 
|>arting  which  race  and  creed  would  perhaps  have 
<:Qforced.  And  yet,  how  little  now  appear  the  dif- 
ferences that  sundered  us !  Perhaps  'tis  but  a  feeble 
woman's  thou^t;->yet,  0  my  Father!  think  if  in  the 
lore  which  still  endured  those  sharp  and  constant 
P^ioa,  that  mutual  confidence  whicn  during  these 


lone  years  of  separation  beat  like  an  electric  pulse 
within  our  hearts;  think  if  in  that  love  so  earnest,  so 
unfaltering,  there  be  not  some  hints  of  a  faith  that  is 
universal  and  a  creed  which  shall  embrace  all  the 
true  and  loving !  Forji^ve  me  this.  Sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing have  made  me  think  of  many  things.  0  my  love, 
my  love,  be  comforted.  Whither  I  go  thou  too  ^all 
come.  My  home  shall  be  thy  home.  Thy  God  shall 
be  mine.' 

It  is  well,  too  melancholy  Voice!  that  even  now 
thou  fallest  into  murmurings  indistinct  and  valedic- 
tory]. I  could  not  bear  to  have  thee  lengthen  out  that 
strain;  yet  ere  thou  sinkest  asleep  in  the  bosom  of  all- 
hushinff  silence,  tell  my  bewildered  readers  that  thou 
art  notniuff  more  but  the  sorrowful  wind  for  ever 
crooning  above  the  lintel  of  my  study  door.  Tell 
them  this,  also,  not  to  trust  over-much  in  the  sub- 
stance of  these  shadows,  and  yet  not  altogether  dis- 
beheve  that  they  are  the  reflections  of  some  truth. 
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A  CONTROVERSY  IN  SONNETS, 

ON  THE  PBOJEOnON,  IK  1844,  OF  TH£  KBNDAL   AND 
WINANDERMERE  B.ULWAT. 

I.— By  WILLIAM  WOBDSWOETU. 

Is  there  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure 

From  rash  assauU?    Schemes  of  retirement  sown 

In  youth,  and,  'mid  the  busy  world,  kept  pure 

As  when  their  earliest  flowers  of  hope  were  blown. 

Must  perish.    How  can  thej  this  blight  endure  ? 

And  must  be,  too,  Ms  old  delights  disown 

Who  scorns  a  false  utilitarian  lure 

'Mid  his  paternal  Adds  at  random  thrown  ? 

Baffle  the  threat,  bright  scene!  from  Orrest  Head, 

Given  to  the  traveller's  rapturous  glance  I 

Plead  for  thy  peace,  thou  beautiful  romance 

Of  nature!    And,  tf  human  hearts  be  dead. 

Speak,  passing  indndal    Yo  torrents,  with  your  strong 

And  constant  voice,  protest  against  the  wrong! 

n.— Br  THOMAS  SMIBEKT. 

O  TBocroHT  unworthjT  of  the  poet  sage! 
Can  the  most  lovely  of  terrestrial  scenes 
Be  marx'd,  when  human  science  Intervenes 
To  place  the  iharvels  of  a  recent  age 
By  God's  old  grandeurs?    What  can  so  engrago 
Ajid  raise  the  mind  as  to  behold  the  proud. 
Long  tameless  elements  of  nature  bow'd 
To  turn  to  mortal  good  their  govem'd  rage? 
How  grand  to  note  the  use  of  slightest  things! 
•Such  formless  vapours  as  the  mountain  lake 
Gives  to  the  warming  sun,  serve,  as  man  wills. 
To  bear  him  mighty  loads  on  thought-swift  wings; 
At  his  call  only,  earth's  full  glories  wake, 
And  echo  else  were  silent  on  tho  hills. 

UI.— By  JAMES  llEDDERWICK. 

Not  all  unworthy  of  the  tuneful  race 

Tho  wish  to  save,  from  '  rash  assault,'  the  scene 

To  which  affection  clings,  as  doth  the  groen 

That  claAps  it  yearly  in  a  fresh  embrace. 

When  the  poor  field-mouse  fled  before  the  plough, 

Or  the  meek  daisy  crush'd  and  ruin'd  lay, 

Tho  hand  of  culture  held  its  onward  way; 

Yet  were  poetic  tear-drops  wept  as  now. 

Art  must  pursue  the  triumphs  of  its  might. 

Yet  ever,  as  a  sweet,  sequestered*  nook 

la  torn  like  some  fair  leaf  from  nature's  book, 

BUme  not,  nor  think  it  either  weak  or  strange, 

That,  though  the  patriot's  heart  may  own  the  right, 

The  poet's  feelings  should  bewail  tho  change. 
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HEDDERWIGK'S  MISCELLANY. 


POETICAL  CONCEPTION. 
No.  IL 

Theb£  is  ft  vast  iuterval,  in  the  range  of  imftgination, 
between  a  Milton  or  a  Shakspere  and  the  least  mentally 
gifted  of  mankind.  But  can  it  be  said  that  even  in  the 
lowest  type  of  humanity  imagination  is  quite  wanting; 
that  there  is  a  total  blank  of  poetical  conception;  that 
there  exists  nothing  greater  than  the  mere  animal  enjoy- 
ment of  physical  wants  fully  supplied?  We  perceive 
beautiful  gribdations,  but  no  entire  vacuities,  in  animate 
or  inanimate  nature;  and  the  same  grand  and  yet  simple 
rule  pervades  the  region  of  mind. 

How  different,  how  varied,  how  numerous  are  poetical 
feelings  in  different  orders  of  mind,  and  even  in  the 
same  mind  at  different  timee  and  under  varying  dr- 
cumstancee! 

It  is  one  thing  to  behold  the  ocean  in  a  summer's 
day,  like  on  infant  asleep — smooth  as  glass — ^its  ripple 
scarcely  breathing  a  gentle  murmur  on  the  shore;  but 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  see  this  sune  ocean,  with 
its  mountain  waves  lashed  into  foam,  and  thundering 
among  the  rocks  of  our  sea-girt  isle, — and  perhaps 
some  noble  vessel,  with  its  hapless  crew,  exposed  to  all 
its  awful  •  fury,  toiling  for  very  life,  or  perhaps  en- 
gulphed  in  its  angiy  bosom.  Or  again,  on  some  lovely 
day,  we  take  a  ramble  among  the  hills,  when  all  is  calm 
and  peaceful,  bathed  in  sunshine,  except  where  the  deep 
glens,  with  their  silvery  threads  marking  the  leaping 
course  of  the  little  rivulets,  are  dad  in  shadow,  and 
contrast  so  finely  with  the  sunlight  around.  But  the 
heavens  grow  dark,  and,  blacker  still  the  Highland 
loch,  and  for  a  tune  there  is  an  awful  stillness;  then 
the  lightnings  flash  from  peak  to  peak  and  down  into 
the  dark  dreary  shadow  at  the  foot  of  yonder  mighty 
precipice  below;  the  thunders  utter  their  voice;  the  rain 
pours  down  like  a  flood,  and  the  war  of  torrents  is 
heaid  all  around;  and  what  just  before  was  a  scene  of 
surpassing  -beauty,  becomes,  by  the  mere  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, one  -of  profound  awe,  terror,  and  sublimity. 

Or  again,  we  see  noble  rivers  like  the  Forth,  or  Tay, 
or  Clyde,  carrying  on  their  bosom  from  the  sea,  into 
which  they  pour  themselves,  the  wealth  of  nations. 
But  trace  these  to  their  sources,  high  up  among  the 
everlasting  hills.  What  are  they?  Often  not  seen  even 
as  mere  streamlets,  but  known  by  a  rich  green  waving 
streak,  giving  variety  and  somewhat  of  animation  to  the 
vast  expanse  of  rock  or  heath  all  around.  Instead  of 
busy  haunts  of  men  which  stud  either  side  of  the  noble 
Frith — ^the  dang  of  the  hammer  and  the  ring  of  the 
anvil — all  is  solitariness  and  peace,  perhaps  dreariness, 
except  the  whistle  of  the  plover,  or  the  wild  cry  of  the 
curlew.  Is  it  not  certain  that  these  circumstances  do 
cidl  forth  very  different  poetical  feelings,  scarcely  akin 
to  each  other,  except  that  they  arise  naturally  in  the 
same  mind  on  different  occasions? 

Then,  again,  as  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfuby 
m^e,  what  varieties  of  feeling  arise,  according  to  the 
prevailing  disposition  of  our  minds,  and,  it  may  be,  even 
the  state  of  our  bodies,  and  what  we  may  csJl  for  the 
time  the  o  vennastering  passion  I    The  dominant  feeling 


will  sabdiM  eyetything  to  its  own  overvhsiioisf  «noiiflQi 
or  excessive  excitement.  Unlike  the  pliat  irtMw  Eooto 
sewch  out  the  very  soil  that  mita  Its  vitality,  the  ouDd 
that  is  depressed  naturally  turns  everything,  eyeo  wUt 
to  all  others  is  pleasing,  into  gall  and  wonnvooi  It  i 
seeks  for  and  aaaodates  with  inum^  ^  aadaeas  snd 
solitude,  if  not  tenor;  and  having  discovered  tfaeie,  it  ] 
finds  in  them  a  sad  species  of  enjoynMHit. 

There  most  thus  be,  for  the  time,  a  unity  of  f sdiiig    ! 
and  of  syn^pathy  brtween  the  '^^f^^^  object  sad  the 
mind  which  perceives  it    The  soqI,  soffsring  under 
some  sad  bereavement,  seeks  solitude^  when  it  mxj  \ 
indulge  the  joy  of  grief.     The  house  aiid  the  somgii  (A  | 
mirth  would  o^ly  add  to  the  darkness  of  its  dssolatioa 
The  wise  king  felt  the  dreariness  of  ail  his  former  plea- 
sures when  he  cried,  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit, 'Vsoi^  , 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity !  * 

It  is  beautjf uUy  nanated  by  the  Evaogdist  John,  ! 
that  the  Jews — ^when  they  eftw  Mary  after  thedssth of 
her  beloved  brother  Lacarus,  and  that  she  rose  up  hastily 
and  went  out — ^followed  her,  saying,  *  She  goeth  to  th« 
grave  to  weep  there. '  Ay,  and  what  imaginations,  vtM 
almost  overpowering  sympathies,  would  natursUy  aiise 
in  the  heart  of  Mary,  as  she  thu%  for  a  time^  wss  mp- 
posed  to  have  as  it  were  satiated  her  griell 

The  law  of  aasooiation  of  ideas— of  aympathy— if  aat 
of  the  great  laws  of  poetical  conoeption.  We  do  not  aee 
things,  persons,  circumstances  just  as  they  are  la  them- 
sdves — for  this  would  be  no  better  thaa  the  mere  nx 
of  our  sense  of  sight — but  as  we  may  possihly  oonodTe 
thenJl  Hence  the  cttcttmstaooss  of  darkoeis,  inoosi- 
prehensiveness,  vagueness,  vncertainty,  tenor-^a  $em 
of  loneliness,  and  solitariness,  end  wild  end-fwisBoeQeit 
are  all  favourable  to,  if  they  do  not  Actaally  raia»,  the 
feeling  of  the  sublime. 

It  has  been  beautifully  and  truly  xemaiked  hj  i 
great  thinker,  John  Foster,  that  '  There  are  maoT  to 
whom  local  associations  present  images  whidi  thev 
frequently  wish  they  could  f oiget — images  which  hsimt 
the  places  where  crime  hee  been  perpetrated,  azul 
which  seem  to  approach  and  glare  on  the  criminal  w 
he  hastily  passes  by,  especially  Sn  the  ev^iing  or  night 
No  locsl  associations  are  so  impressive  ae  thoee  of  guilt. 
It  may  be  observed  that  as  each  has  hie  own  aepsF»t« 
remembrance,  giving  to  some  places  wk  eepect  of  ag* 
nificance  whidi  he  alone  can  perceive,  tlufe  must  be 
an  unknown  number  of  pleasing,  or  moumfol,  or  dread- 
ful associations,  spretfd  over  the  scenes  inhabited  or 
visited  by  men.  We  pass,  without  any  awakened 
consdousness,  by  the  bridge,  or  tbe  wood,  er  the  hoiue, 
where  there  is  something  to  excite  the  xooet  painfol  or 
frightful  ideas  in  the  next  man  that  oomes  that  wit, 
or  possiUy  the  companion  that  walks  along  with  u<:. 
How  much  there  is  in  a  thousand  qpots  of  the  earth 
that  is  invisible  and  silent  to  aU  bnt  the  .oonadoas  ia- 
dividual!* 

'  I  h«ar  a  vdos  yea  eaenot  hears 
I  aee  a  hand  you  eaaaotsaa.' 

Solitariness  and  loneliness,  if  not  ahsoIntdyneceBsanr 
to  the  leeliog  of  the  ffuhUme,  do  osttainly  ediiance  it 
It  is  not  in  a  crowd  that  we  ean  fiiUy  sipiaeQate  ^ 
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pud  md  fuUtne  a  aataK.  And  if  our  oompanion 
doM  Bot'or  (ximot  tympatiaae  with  us,  we  would  be 
much  better  without  his  company.     Byron  says  truly, 

'Iken  li »  plMMKe  ia  the  i»thlM8  woods; 
niere  is  a  n|>tan  In  the  lonelx  shore; 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
B/  the  deep  sea,  and  mufic  in  its  roar.' 

One  of  the  writers  in  the  Mirror,  Mr.  Craig,  thus 
hmnorcmsly  writes, — *  Our  road  lay  through  a  glen;*  and 
he  describes  some  scenery  as  presenting  views  truly 
laUmie.  'Mr.  FLeetwood  (he  says)  felt  an  unusual 
devatMm  of  spirit.  His  soul  rose  within  him,  and  was 
swelled  with  that  sBent  awe,  so  well  suited  to  his  con- 
templatiye  mind.  Our  silence  had  now  continued  for 
sboQt  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a  universal  stillness 
prevaQed  around  us,  interrupted  only  by  the  tread  of 
our  hones,  which,  returning  at  stated  intervals,  assisted 
bj  the  eduMS  of  the  mountains,  formed  of  a  hollow  sound 
vhich  increaaed  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  Mr.  John- 
iton,  tiring  of  the  sQence,  and  not  having  the  least  com- 
prehensioo  of  its  cause,  all  at  once  and  without  warning, 
lifted  his  voice  and  b^^  the  song,  **  Push  about  the 
jonan."  Mr.  Fleetwood's  soul  was  then  wound  up  to 
its  utmost  height.  At  the  soimd  of  Mr.  Johnston's 
voice,  he  stared  and  viewed  him  with  a  look  of  horror, 
loixed  with  contempt.  During  the  rest  of  our  journey, 
I  could  hardly  prevail  on  my  friend  to  be  civil  to  him, 
and  though  he  is  in  every  respect  a  worthy  and  good- 
ztatnred  man,  and  although  Mr.  Fleetwood  and  he  have 
often  met  since,  the  former  has  never  been  able  to  look 
upon  hun  without  disgust. ' 

Tim  quotation  is  perhaps,  and  indeed  we  suppose  is 
aHogether,  a  work  of  fiction,  but  still  it  is  quite  true  to 
oatore. 

Professor  TTpbam,  in  describing  'Travelling  in  the 
Deeert,*  says, — '  Marching  over  wide  and  arid  plains, 
and  with  hills  and  mountains  of  rock  and  sand  in  sight, 
we  go  on  from  day  to  day.  The  eye  rests  upon  forms 
A&d  upon  life,  but  forms  are  the  backgroxmd  of  beauty, 
and  imagination  sometimes  fills  up  the  picture.  I  walked 
out  at  midnight.  The  moon  was  in  all  its  brightness; 
the  sky,  without  a  cloud  to  suggest  the  idea  of  form  or 
limitation,  seemed  vast  as  eternity,  and  being  studded 
all  over  urith  stars,  it  was  bright  with  the  brightness  of 
God.  The  camels,  stretched  out  at  length  upon  the 
ground,  were  long  dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight.  The 
men  slept  at  their  side.  There  was  no  sound.  But  the 
Knil  h^rd  the  nlenoe.  I  have  stood  at  the  foot  of 
Xiagara.  I  have  listened  to  the  deep  moaning  sound 
of  the  vast  fbroats  of  my  native  land.  I  have  been  on 
the  ocean,  where  each  wave  had  its  voice,  and  that  voice 
was  thunder;  but  these  great  voices  entered  less  deeply 
into  the  ear  of  the  spirit  than  the  mighty  silence  of  the 
desert  at  midnight.  At  such  a  time  the  soul  opens  its 
capacity;  it  magnifies  and  expands  itself  in  the  great- 
nes  <d  its  dUaited  conceptions,  and  takes  hold  of  eter- 
uity,  and  in  the  voice  which  is  sent  forth — a  voice  ut- 
tered in  brightness  without  a  shadow,  in  vastness  with- 
out limit)  in  Lannony  without  variation — ^it  hears  the 
prodamadon,  so  dear  to  every  soul,  ol  the  unutterable 
tnmqmllity  of  God.' 


Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  siddixne  in  f eeUng  arises  from 
the  vastness,  greatness,  and  i^ppacent  infinity  of  the 
works  of  nature.  I  visit  the  sea-ahore.  There  is  no- 
thing in  view,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  but  a  mighty 
worid  of  waters;  and  though  reason  cannot  ccmoeive  of 
it,  imagination,  can  transport  me  into  a  space  endless, 
boundless,  illimitable.  Or,  I  go  to  stmie  of  our  grand 
and  most  elevated  mountatn-tops,  where  an  apparently 
tiny  world  is  scattered  out  belora  me,  without  living 
thing  or  work  of  man's  hands  in  the  whcde  range  of  my 
vision.  I  am  alone.  I  feel  overpowered  by  the  grandeur 
I  survey;  the  feelings  for  the  time  are  too  big  for  utter- 
ance. If  a  living  creature  or  a  human  habitation  appear 
insight,  they,  nMiier  than  othenriae,  (Ustract  tiie  feeling; 
and  I  consider  that  any  work  of  man,  in  the  midst  of 
such  grandeur,  appears  like  a  specimen  from  some  toy- 
shop. It  is  ill-assorted  as  it  is  placed  there,  and  breaks 
the  grandeur  of  feeling  which  otherwise  the  scene  is  cal- 
culated to  produce. 

Yet  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  true  thing-^true  in 
poetical  feeling — ^for  it  caUs  into  operation  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  poetical  aspirations  and  sympathies 
of  the  human  soul,  when,  amid  the  grandeur  of  an  ocean 
scene,  whether  in  calm  or  storm,  we  can  descry  the  full 
set  sail,  in  a  calm  day,  or  the  ship  in  anangry  sea,  with- 
out sail  or  rudder,  tossed  amid  the  tempest;  or  when  we 
can  discover  some  litlie  peaceful  nook,  in  some  wild 
romantic  glen,  where  man  has  fixed  his  abode,  and  the 
feelings  of  domestic  affection  well  forth  in  all  their  ten- 
derness. To  some  views  of  poetical  feeling,  external 
scenery  appears  like  a  body  without  a  spirit,  unless  there 
be  added  to  all  the  decorations  of  nature  some  signs  of 
human  life.  An  agreeable  female  writer  has  said — 
*  Even  the  most  captivating  scenery  is  to  me  almost  like 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  t^  it  be  written  over  wil^  the 
actions  of  feeling,  the  history  or  poetiy  of  other  days; 
and,  as  the  loftiest  mountain  gains  a  new  interest  if  even 
the  most  insignificant  living  animal  be  seen  on  the  sur- 
face, and  the  wide  ocean  itself  is  overiooked  while  our 
most  eager  gaze  rests  on  a  distent  vessel  buffeting  the 
breeze;  so,  also,  the  permanent  abodes  of  men,  where 
families  have  successively  lived  and  died,  and  where  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  life  have  been  or  still  are  felt, 
afford  subjects  for  reflection  and  thought  not  to  be  ex- 
hausted. Neither  music,  poetry,  nor  scenery  can  awaken 
permanent  interest,  without  in  some  degree  touching  our 
sympathies.  I  seldom  read  books  of  Eastern  travel, 
because  they  seem  all  filled  with  gold  embroidery,  daiic 
eyes*  fringe,  and  chocolate.  I  am  wearied,  too,  of  savage 
countries,  with  tatooing,  red  feathers,  hunting,  and  idola- 
try; but,  as  Madame  de  Stael  says,  the  homes  of  Great 
Britain  are  the  best  homes  upon  the  earth;  and  there, 
among  hills  and  glens  of  surpassing  beauty,  we  may 
imagine  scenes  of  domestic  felidty  such  as  can  only  be 
known  in  a  civilised  and  Ohristian  country.  Here  every 
mountain  and  stream  speaks  of  days  long  past,  and  re- 
minds us  of  the  vanished  generations  whose  history,  dis- 
tinctly recorded  in  the  memory,  is  so  nearly  connected 
with  our  own.' 

So  much  for  poetical  conception,  as  derived  from  or 
suggested  by  scenes  from  the  great  world  of  externa' 
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lutture.  But  there  is,  if  we  may  so  tOkj,  another  and 
perhaps  even  a  greater  world,  of  the  existence  of 
which  every  one  is  conscious.  The  sweetest,  the  most 
beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  grandest  and 
mcst  sublime  poetical  conceptions  are  to  be  gathered, 
not  from  external  nature,  but  from  the  apparently 
little  though  really  great  world  of  the  human  soul. 
We  may  apply  to  this  subject,  in  the  widest  sense 
posKiblc,  what  the  ancient  ix>ct  said — ^  Homo  »um 
humani  nil  a  )ne  alienum  puto.*  'I  am  a  man.  I 
think  nothing  himian  ia  foreign  to  me.*  Like  a  well- 
tuncd  instrument,  soul  answers  to  soul  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstonces  of  feeluig.  It  is  there  that  the  depths  of 
poetical  conception  are  to  be  best  found  —  in  the 
warmth  of  associations  which  cluster  around  the  do- 
mestic relations;  or  the  almost  overpowering  imagina- 
tions which  link  us  with  the  wild  grandeur  of  a  great 
soul  in  the  highest  exhibitions  of  human  passion;  with 
all  the  vast  space  of  feeling  that  lies  between  these 
extremes.  What  are  our  mountains,  oiu*  lakes,  our 
rivers,  even  our  seas,  with  all  their  amplitude,  but 
spaces  of  creation  which  can  he  fully  measured !  But 
who  has  ever  sounded,  or  will  be  able  to  sound,  the 
depths  of  human  feeling]   As  Bums  says — 

'  Who  made  the  heart— 'tU  He  alone 

Docidedly  can  tiy  us. 
He  knows  each  chord— Its  varloiu  tone; 
Each  spring— Its  various  bias.' 

The  poetical  conception  or  feeling  cannot  be  satisfieil 
with  any  mere  exhibition  of  external  nature.  It  must, 
and  always  does,  associate  itself  to  some  extent  with 
life — the  living  and  the  life-giving  Creator;  or  the  life 
and  soul  of  an  intelligent  emotional  humanity  derived 
from  Him.  It  links  itself  to  our  common  joys  or 
sorrows,  our  fears  or  hopes,  our  aspirations,  or,  it  may 
bo,  even  our  despairs;  and,  xmless  it  do  this,  it  is  not, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  fail,  to  be  recognised  as  true 
I)oetical  feeling. 

The  poet  may  in  words — like  the  pjunter  in  form  and 
colour — picture  forth  some  grand  and  pleasing  view  pf 
external  nature.  Neither  is  bound  to  give  an  exact 
copy;  and  a  mere  copy,  as  I  have  already  said,  would 
scarcely  be  relished,  for,  though  perfect,  it  Would  only 
be  an  imitation,  which  might  indeed  show  the  skill  of 
the  artist,  but  nothing  more.  The  painter  of  geniu<i 
may  gather  for  his  landscape  a  thousand  beauties  which, 
though  existing  separately,  never  have  been  seen  actually 
combined  in  nature.  It  is  in  such  combinations  that  he 
Avill  manifest  the  richness,  and  fulness,  and  freshness  of 
his  imagination. 

But  this  is  not  the  highest  branch  of  poetry.  The 
poetical  conception — at  least  if  strongly  excited — ^raises 
inafiimaie  to  the  dignity  of  aniniate  nature,  and  gives 
to  mere  matter  human  feeling,  sentiment,  language. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Psalms,  as,  for  instance,  *  The  waters  saw  thee,  0 
God! — ^the  waters  saw  thee.  They  were  afraid.  The 
depths  a?Bo  were  troubled;*  or  in  this  passage,  '  Let  the 
floods  clap  their  hands;  let  the  hills  be  joyful  together;* 
or  in  that  magnificent  Psalm  cxiviii.  where  all  nature  is 
called  ou  to  uttKT  piuUo. 


How  does  Milton,  in  few  words,  let  forth  the  beauties    • 
of  Eve,  and  the  nuptials  of  our  first  parents,  as  descnbed 
by  Adam  — 

*  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  «/«, 

In  every  gestare  dignity  and  love. 

«  «  ' «  •  • 

To  the  Duptial  bow«r 
I  led  her,  blushing  lUce  the  mom.   All  hearen 
And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selected  inflnenca    The  earth 
Gave  sign  of  gratnlation,  and  each  hiU; 
Jojoos  the  birds;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  ain 
Whispef  d  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  vinfs 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  their  spicy  shrabi, 
Disporting  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Snng  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star 
On  his  hill  top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.* 

But  the  mind  b  not  al^vays,  and  indeed  is  rarblj,  in 
such  a  state  of  poetical  excitement  as  to  give  birth  to 
such  exalted  conceptions.     There  is,  however,  a  worM 
of  imagination  in  the  human  soul,  between  the  extrt^m^ 
of  highly  passionate  excitement  and  the  deep  lonely 
wailiugs  of  sorrow,  or  the  pathos  of  the  gentle,  lomg, 
tender  heart.     The  human  soul  is  an  inatrament  ol 
almost  illimitable  compass,  and  will  find  its  corresponii- 
ing  chords  of  poetical  conception  in  every  heart,  if  onlj 
there  is  the  other  himian  soul  to  touch  the  lyre,    li 
the  poetical  feeling  is  not  thus  originated,  it  must  fail 
to  be  interesting.      Listen  to  the  highest  straina  ol 
poetical  conception  in  deep  distress  —*  Deep  calleth  ui^t.) 
deep;  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts,  all  thy  waves  aa<l 
thy  billows  pass  over  me;*  or  this  almost  unuttenbk 
longing  of  a  human  soul  for  its  real  happiness—'  Ok 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  fly  in 
away  and  be  at  rest.* 

While  the  passion  of  terror  gives  energy  to  the  sub- 
lime, the  passion  of  love  gives  a  really  new  expressios 
to  beauty.  The  feeling  of  the  sublime  is  unqucstkn- 
ably  most  deeply  entertained  or  enjoyed  in  8oUtarm£s«. 
if  not  loneliness,  and  may  be  so  overpowering  for  the 
time  as  to  command  silence;  but  it  is  dififerent  with  tbe 
passion  of  love,  which  U  nvidently  of  a  social,  gladaoinc. 
enlivening  character,  and  will  not  be  repressed:  l>^'> 
seeking  to  meet  with  congenial  sympathies,  makes  its 
object  as  alluring  and  inviting  as  possible,  by  settiu^  i: 
forth  in  all  its  real  or  ideal  beauties. 

It  is  indeed  beautiful  to  see  how  love,  and  indeeJ 
Qvery  human  passion,  can  not  only  wake  up  an  ecL*) 
in  the  human  heart,  but  how  it  can  and  does  assinubte 
and  subdue  external  objects  to  its  own  all-engn»sog 
power,  uid  make  external  nature  speak  in  its  own  lan- 
guage. Innumerable  examples  might  be  given,  but 
perhaps  one  instance  from  Burns  may  be  sufficient  lo^ 
his  address  '*  To  Mary  in  heaven,'  when  he  la*it  ni.t 
her  by  the  winding  Ayr, 

'To  live  one  day  of  parting  lore,' 

hear  how  surrounding  objects  are  made  full  of  his  ovn 
deep-welling  passion  of  love:-  — 

'Ayr,  gargling,  Jtm'd  his  pebbled  shores 

O'erhung  with  wild  iroods,  thiekeatnf;  green: 
The  fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar 
Twined  am'rous  round  the  raptored  scene: 
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ne  flowen  tprang  vxadon  to  be  ffttid, 

The  birdi  tang  lave  on  eveiy  vpnj, 
TUl  ioo,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Prod&imed  the  speed  of  winged  dftj.' 

This  is  AH  exhibition  of  poetical  conception  which,  if 
folly  underatood,  ib  worth  a  dozen  of  lectaree  on  poetry. 
The  pAssion  of  love,  indeed,  of  soul  knitting  wnd  ming- 
ling itself  with  soni,  is  perhaps  more  widely  diffused 
over  the  human  family  than  any  other  of  our  moral 
sentiments.    As  Southey  says,  most  beautifully, 

'  They  sin  who  tell  as  loye  can  die; 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly, 
All  others  are  bnt  vanitj; 
In  heayen  ambition  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  ayarice  in  the  Taults  of  helL 
Earthly  these  passions,  of  the  earth, 
Th^  perish  when  they  hare  their  birth, 
Bnt  love  Is  indestmctible; 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  Irameth — 
From  hearen  it  came,  to  heavon  retumeth: 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppress'd. 
It  here  is  tiled  and  purified. 
Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest; 
It  Boweth  here  in  toil  and  care, 
Boi  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there.* 

Lore-songs  are  so  innumerable  that  it  would  be  quite 
s  hopeless  task  to  quote,  in  any  reasonable  compass,  not 
the  trash,  but  the  real  and  substantive  elements  of 
poetical  conception  which  they  contain.  Bums's  love 
Rongs  must  ever  remain  splendid  illustrations  of  this 
feeling,  although  every  lover  has  his  own  picture  of 
the  object  of  hxs  adoration,  which  he  sees  from  his  own 
Btand-point.  Yet,  if  he  is  to  conceive  of  it  at  all 
worthily  or  poetically,  it  must  not  be  arranged  i^  the 
tis-ael  of  dress,  or  'show,  or  mere  outside  ornament,  but 
is  its  enduring  beauties.  It  is  the  depths  of  his  own 
inmost  heart  that  the  lover  must  represent,  for  only 
tlMse  will  be  appreciated  by  others  as  quite  natural 
feeling.  Artistical  decorations,  however  complete,  or 
louutoral  contrasts,  will  not  fill  up  the  universal  poeti- 
cal conception. 

DESPONDENT. 

Hkavt  days  of  pain- 
Weary  nights  of  waking— 

€?an  a  wounded  heart 
Be  so  long  of  breaking  ? 

Friendless  now,  I  muse 
On  the  past  days  only; 

Dark  the  fature  lowers- 
Bad,  forsaken,  lonely. 

HeaTy  days  of  pain- 
Weary  nights  of  waking- 
Hush,  O  troubled  heart! 
Why  so  long  in  breaking  ! 

Tske  thy  griefs  to  Him 
Who  beareth  not  the  scomers; 

But  whose  kind  voice  said, 
'  Blessed  are  the  monmersl* 

He  win  not  despise 

This  dark  hour  of  sorrow; 
Sad  has  closed  the  night, 

P^  may  dawn  the  morrow. 

Life's  dark  dream  may  end 

tn  a  glorious  waking; 

Wounded  hearts  may  llnd 

Only  rest  In  breaking. 

MAXoummL 


MARY  GORDON'S  FIRST  DAYS  AT  SCHOOL. 

Chapter  X. 

When  the  children  come  into  the  drawing-room 
to  tea,  Mary  took  her  accustomed  place  next  to  her 
papa;  but  instead  of  chatting  with  her  usual  anima- 
tion, she  sat  looking  at  him,  as  if  afraid  to  speak. 

*  Mary,'  said  Mr.  Gordon,  *  you  have  scarcely 
spoken  a  word  to  me  to-day!  How  did  you  get  on 
at  school?' 

Simple  as  the  question  was,  she  was  startled  by 
it,  but  answered  truly — *  Not  so  well  as  yesterday, 
papa.' 

'  And  will  yon  tell  me  the  reason  of  that?' 

She  hesitated.  '  I  am  not  sure,'  she  said.  '  I 
think  I  did  not  do  my  lessons  so  welL  At  least,  my 
music  lesson  was  very  bad;  and.  Miss  Taylor  turned 
me  away  from  the  piano.' 

'  Have  you  been  as  happy  as  yon  were  yesterday?' 

*0h  no,  papa.' 

*  To  be  good  is  to  be  liappy,'  said  Mr.  Goidon. 
'  Have  you  been  as  good  as  you  were  yesterday?' 

'  No,  papa,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  turning  away 
her  face  from  him,  and  gazing  into  her  tea-cup. 

'  Papa,'  said  Willie,  *  when  I  was  reading  my  les- 
son to  Miss  Elliot,  some  tears  fell  upon  my  book;  and 
when  I  looked  up,  and  asked  her  why  she  was  crying, 
she  said  her  mamma  was  very  ilL' 

'  And  why  did  none  of  yon  come  and  tell  me?'  said 
Mrs.  Gordon. 

'I  wasrcoming,  mamma,'  said  Mary;  '])at  Miss 
Elliot  would  not  allow  me.' 

'  I  shall  go  to  see  her  to-morrow,'  said  Mrs.  Gordon. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you,'  she  said  to  her  husband,  '  that 
young  Mr.  Stan^eld  called  here  to-day,  wishing  to 
see  you;  and  is  to  call  again  this  evening.  He  is  one 
of  Mrs.  Elliot's  boarders;  and  she  told  me,  some  days 
ago,  that  his  friends  wish  him  to  go  abroad;  and  he 
is  anxious  to  obtain  a  situation.  She  asked  me  to 
mention  it  to  you,  thinking  you  might  possibly  know 
of  some  one  that  would  suit  him;  and  I  rememberod 
that  you  had  spoken  of  a  vacancy  in  the  establish- 
ment at  Bombay.' 

*  That  is  filled  up,'  said  Mr.  Gordon.  '  But  perhaps 
I  may  learn  of  some  other.' 

When  tea  was  removed,  WilUe  brought  to  the 
table  a  Chinese  puzzle,  in  which  he  was  interested, 
and  commenced  putting  it  up;  and  Mary,  glad  to 
escape  any  more  questions,  stole  round  the  table  and 
joined  him.  The  various  pieces  were  nearly  aU  put 
together,  only  one  or  two  being  wanting  to  complete 
the  whole,  and  Willie  was  trying  them  in  all  possible 
ways;  but  when  Maty  lifted  one  and  placed  it  cor- 
rectly, Willie  pushed  her  rudely  away  from  the  table. 
'  I  don't  want  you  to  help  me,  Mary,'  he  said.  <  I 
want  to  finish  my  own  puzzle  myself.  You  may  go 
and  dress  your  doll,  that  you  are  so  fond  of.' 

'  Willie,'  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  *  you  were  very  rude  to 
Maxy  just  now;  and  if  you  push  her  from  yon  in  th*t 
way  again,  I  shall  take  your  pusde  from  yon.  You 
may  go,  Maiy,  and  open  that  box,  where  yon  will  find 
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some  of  the  doll's  clothes  you  were  sewing  yesterday 
evening.' 

'  No,  thank  yon,  mamma;  I  would  rather  not  sew 
my  doll's  clothes  to-night. 

*  And  why  not,  Mary!' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,  mamma;  but  I  would  much 
rather  do  anything  else,  if  you  please.' 

*  Then  come  to  me,  Mary,'  said  Mr.  Gordon; '  and 
Willie,  come  you  too;  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  I 
heard  this  morning.' 

He  seated  himself  in  an  easy  chair,  with  the  chil- 
dren on  either  side,  placing  Mary  so  that  the  light 
shone  full  on  her  face. 

*  One  morning,'  he  said,  '  some  wedLS  ago,  when 
my  friend  Dr.  Irving  was  walking  along  one  of  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  town,  he  saw  a  ragged  boy,  of 
about  ten  years  old,  come  out  of  a  baker's  shop,  carry- 
ing a  loaf  of  bread,  and  after  looking  around  and  be- 
hind him,  with  evident  marks  of  fear,  he  darted  down 
the  street;  and  presently  the  baker  came  out  and  ran 
aft^  him,  calling  out,  ''Catch  the  thief — catch  the 
thief!"  And  when  the  boy  looked  back,  and  saw  his 
punuer,  he  threw  the  loaf  cm  the  pavement,  and  ran 
off  at  full  speed;  but  the  baker  ran  much  quicker,  and 
on  reaching  him,  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  ragged 
Jacket,  and  shook  him  with  violence. 

*•  *'  You  young  thief  I "  he  exclaimed,  "how  dare  you 
come  into  my  shop  and  steal? — ^but  I  shall  get  you 
sent  to  the  police-office  without  delay;"  and  he  signed 
to  two  policemen,  who  were  standing  at  the  comer  of 
the  street,  who  came  immediately,  and  held  the  boy 
between  them. 

'  Dr.  Irving  crossed  the  street  to  inquire  into  the 
drcnmstances,  and  a  large  crowd  gathered  quickly 
around  them.  The  boy  was  crying  bitterly,  but 
seemed  to  take  hope  instinctively  from  the  doctor's 
benevolent  aspect. 

'  "Oh,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  him,  "I  did  steal 
a  loaf,  for  our  family  are  all  starving,  and  mother 
sent  me  out  this  morning  to  beg;  and  I  have  been  at 
ever  so  many  doors,  and  got  nothing;  and  when  I 
came  past  the  baker's  shop  the  smell  of  the  bread 
tempted  me,  for  I  was  very  hungry;  but  if  he  would 
forgive  me  this  once— I  would  never  do  it  again." 

'  "  Not  till  the  next  time,"  said  one  of  the  police- « 
men.     **  I  think  I  know  your  face,  my  lad;  is  your 
name  O'NeU?" 

*  "Yes,  sir,"  said  his  prisoner. 

*  "Then  come  along  with  us,  my  boy,  and  at  our 
office  you  will  meet  with  your  respectable  father,  who 
was  carried  into  it  last  night  dead  drunk." 

'  "  Jan,"  said  the  older  policeman  to  his  comrade, 
while  he  looked  respectfully  at  Dr.  Irving,  "  the  boy 
is  the  more  to  be  pitied;  he  is  a  young  offender,  and 
perhaps  this  gentleman  could  help  to  get  him  off." 

'They  moved  along  to  the  police-office,  and  Dr. 
Irving  was  so  mudi  into^sted,  that  he  accompanied 
them. 

'On  the  Way,  he  learned  from  the  boy  that  his 
mother  and  four  children  younger  than  himself  were 
Induced  to  beggary  and  starvation,  caused,  he  said. 


by  his  father  having  one  of  hia  dnmkeB  fits,  $jA 
being  off  work.  On  readnng  the  office.  Dr.  Irving 
asked  to  see  O'Neil,  and  found  him  in  the  gloomy 
stupor  that  follows  excessive  drinking.  And  vi^ 
an  earnest  desire  to  save  a  sinking  fellow-creatiire,  he 
tried  to  arouse  him,  by  every  means  in  his  power- 
by  reasoning  and  expostulation,  and,  more  tlum  all,  by 
sympathising  with  him;  and  showing  him  that,  by 
cruelly  forsaking  his  family,  he  had  driven  his  poor 
boy  into  such  straits  that  he  was  tempted  to  steal  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  save  them  from  starving.  The  man's 
hearfc  was  moved  and  softened;  and  he  said,  witii 
tears,  that  he  would  gladly  return  to  his  work  if  bis 
employers  would  take  him  back. 

'  By  applying  to  the  proper  authorities,  Dr.  Irving 
not  only  succeeded  in  getting  O'Neil  and  his  son  libe- 
rated, but  through  using  his  influ«ioe  with  the  man's 
employers,  he  got  them  to  make  trial  of  him  again, 
and  reinstate  him  in  his  daily  occupation,  at  which 
he  has,  as  yet,  continued  to  work  steadily.  But  the 
good  doctor's  benevolence  did  not  stop  here,  for  he 
has  got  the  boy  placed  at  a  ragged  sduxd,  wh&n  he 
is  getting  on  well,  and  the  teadiera  say  he  is  a  dever 
fellow;  and  we  aU  hope  he  wiU  grow  np  to  be  agood 
man.' 

*  Tell  me,  Willie,  whether  you  would  be  a  clever 
fellow  or  a  good  man  V 

*  A  clever  fellow,'  said  WiUie. 

*  But,  Willie,'  said  Mr.  Gordon  laughing,  <do  yoo 
think  you  could  not  be  both?' 

*I  don't  know,  papa.' 

*But  you  mast  try,  Willie,  my  boy;  and  now, 
children,  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  poor  boy 
being  tempted  to  steal  a  loaf  of  bfead«  I  am  sore  ym 
must  feel  sony  for  Imn.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Willie,  *  I  am  very  sorry  for  him  being 
so  hungry. ' 

*  But  that  is  not  what  he  was  ao  much  to  be  pitied 
for,'  said  Mr.  Gordon.  *  Tell  me,  Mary,  what  yon 
think  it  was?' 

*  For  being  a  thief,'  said  Mary,  with  such  a  deep 
sigh,  that  it  sounded  like  a  low  moan. 

*  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear;  and  there  is  somet 
thing  that  he  was  more  to  be  pitied  for  still— that  his 
parents  had  never  taught  him  to  distinguiah  between 
good  and  evil,  or  to  know  that  it  was  a  sin  to  steal; 
for  the  poor  boy  cannot  even  read  his  Bible:   Bat  in 
pitying  him,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  when 
he  stole  the  loaf,  he  c(»nmitted  a  great  sin,  for  he 
broke  God's  holy  commandment — "Thou  shalt  not 
steal"    The  baker  did  quite  right  in  pursaing  him, 
and  delivering  him  up  to  justice,  for  he  had  tried  to  | 
cheat  him  by  robbing  him  oi  his  lawful  propertf— the 
very  means  by  which  the  man  was  seeking  to  obtam 
an  honest  living.    It  is  the  boy's  ignorance  only  that 
we  should  pity.    And  I  should  like  both  of  yon  to 
think  how  differently  you  are  placed  from  this  poor 
boy,  in  being  taught  to  know  and  fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments;  and  that,  as  you  are  provided 
with  all  needful  food  and  clothings  you  are  sot  under 
the  same  temptation  to  put  forth  your  haod  and  steal; 
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lod  thai  a  yott  trere  to  do  §o,  your  siii  would  be  so 

much  the  greato*  than  His.    But  oh !  my  dear  ehiild- 

i«D,  if  I  thonglit  that  any  of  you,  in  order  to  gratify 

some  selfish  irhun,  would  secretly  take  anything  that 
is  not  your  own,  or,  in  one  word,  would  9te€U,  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  do,'  said  Mr.  Gordon, 
clMpisg  his  hands,  and  sinking  his  Toice  to  a  tone  of 
deep  ndness.    '  I  think  it  would  break  my  heart !' 

WiOie,  who  was  greatly  excited  by  the  unusual 
tone  of  his  father's  Toiee,  started  from  his  seat,  and 
stood  before  him,  with  one  arm  stretched  out — 

'  Papa,'  he  said,  '  don't  be  afraid  of  me  breaking 
year  heart;  for  I  shall  never,  never  steal  anything 
iitftti  anybody.' 

'  I  hope  yon  will  never  be  tempted  to  do  so,  my 
dear  boy.' 

Poor  Mary  would  have  given  the  world  to  use  the 
sune  words  that  Willie  had  spoken;  but  alas  I  she 
dared  not;  for  had  she  not  already  done  what  her 
papa  Bald  *  would  break  his  heart? '  The  thought  was 
agony,  and  she  bent  down  her  face  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Marft' 

'Oh  papa!'  she  said,  in  a  low  earnest  voice,  'I 
would  be  very,  very  sorry  to  break  your  heart.' 

He  raised  her  head  from  the  chair,  and,  on  look- 
ing mto  her  facoi  was  moved  to  pity  at  the  misery  it 
expressed. 

*  I  do  believe,  my  dear,  you  would  be  sorry  to  break 
mj  heart    I  think  it  would  break  your  own,  Maxy.' 

'  Yea,  papa,'  she  said,  trying  to  smile,  but  her  eyes 
orerflowing  with  ieazs — 'it  would  break  my  heart 
too!' 


Chaptsb  XL 

Thomas  now  oaane  in  with  a  card  for  Mr.  Gordon, 
ud  said  thero  was  a  gentleman  waiting  in  the  library 
who  wished  to  see  him. 

*&[r.  Francis  Stanfield,'  said  Mr.  Gordon,  looking 
at  the  card.  *  I  must  go  and  speak  with  him,  Anne; 
^Qt  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  of  any  situation  abroad 
that  would  suit  him.' 

'Bat  perhaps  you  may  hear  of  one,'  said  Mrs. 

He  left  the  drawing-room,  and  she  followed  him 
oat,  and  shut  the  door. 

'William,'  said  she,  '  it  U  time  for  the  children  to 
^  put  to  bed;  but  I  cannot  allow  Maiy  to  go  without 
telling  her  that  we  have  found  out  all  she  did  this 
moniing.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  child, 
l«fore  ahe  goes  to  sleep,  to  confess  it,  and  even  to  be 
panished,  rather  than  endure  her  present  state  of 
misery.* 

'  That  very  miMfy  is  her  punishment,  Anne,  and  a 
^•r  greater  one  than  either  you  or  I  could  inflict;  but 
W  sin  was  a  great  one,  and  it  is  right  that  she  suffers 
the  penalty.  I  believe,  however,  that  she  will  very 
Kon  make  a  fnll  oonfeteioii,  for  I  saw  symptoms  of  it 
^  her  face  just  ]iow  before  I  left  her.' 

'She  will  never  confess,'  said  Mrs.  Gordon  impa- 
tiently, *  unless  sKe  is  made  to  do  so;  and  I  wonder 


how  you  can  expect  that  a  child  like  Mary  c|n  act  as 
if  she  had  the  experience  of  years;  but  since  you  think 
her  so  near  confession,  it  will  be  all  the  easier  for  me 
to  make  her  speak  out  before  she  goes  to  bed,  and  I 
shall  just  go  and  do  so  at  once.' 

Mrs.  Grordon  was  about  to  open  the  drawing-room 
door,  but  was  prevented  by  her  husband. 

'You  will  oblige  me  greatly,'  he  said,  'by  leaving 
this  matter  to  ma  Send  the  children  to  bed,  and  if 
Mary  is  not  asleep  by  the  time  Mr.  Stanfleld  goes 
away,  I  shall  go  and  speak  with  her;  and  if  she  falls 
asleep  before  then,  which  I  think  is  not  very  likely, 
I  shall  go  to-morrow  morning  and  hear  Willie  and  her 
read.  I  wish  her  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  her 
eonvu^hMj  Anne;  and  we  must  let  patience  have  her 
perfect  work, ' 

He  left  her  and  went  into  the  library,  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

Mary  was  seated  on  a  low  stool  by  the  fire,  and  she 
asked  her  if  she  was  sleepy. 

'No,  mamma.' 

'  But  I  am  very  sleepy,'  said  Willie,  'and  I  want  to 
go  to  bed.' 

She  rang  the  beU  for  Rachel,  and  told  her  she 
might  put  the  children  to  bed. 

Rachel  looked  earnestly  at  Mary,  who  was  sitting 
gazing  into  the  fire,  and  then  turned  a  look  of  anxious 
inquiry  to  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Gordon  shook  her  head.  '  No,  no,  Rachel,' 
she  said  in  a  low  voice;  '  there  has  been  nothing  said 
yet,  and  you  must  make  no  allusion  whatever.' 

While  WiUie  was  put  to  bed,  it  was  Mary's  oustom 
partly  to  undress  herself;  but  this  evening,  when 
Rachel  returned  to  the  nursery,  she  found  her  sitting 
exactly  as  she  had  left  her;  and  while  she  was  un- 
dressing her,  she  stood  passively  in  her  hands  without 
speaking  a  word.  After  her  night-dress  was  put  on, 
Rachel  stood  as  usual  waiting  until  she  would  kneel 
to  pray,  but  Mary  would  not  kneel. 

'  Lift  me  into  bed,  Rachel;  I  am  not  going  to  pray.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that.  Miss  Mary; 
you  do  not  look  happy  to-night,  and  when  people  are 
unhappy  they  ought  to  pray.' 

'  But  I  cannot,  Rachel;  put  me  into  bed,  please.' 

She  did  as  she  desired;  and  drawing  the  curtain 
so  as  to  shade  her  from  the  light,  sat  down  to  read, 
thinking  it  unlikely  she  would  sleep  for  some  time. 

Contrary  to  her  expectations,  however,  Mary  soon 
fell  asleep,  for  she  was  worn  out  by  the  unusual  strain 
that  had  been  on  her  mind  ihroughout  the  day;  and 
as  Willie  had  been  fast  asleep  for  soine  time,  Rachel 
lowered  the  light,  and  went  down  stairs  to  the  kit- 
chen. On  passing  the  drawing-room,  she  opened  the 
door,  and  told  Mrs.  Gordon  that  Miss  Mary  had 
fallen  asleep;  and  while  proceeding  down  stairs  she 
heard  the  gentlemen  come  out  of  the  library,  and 
Thomas  showing  out  Mr.  Stanfield. 

'  Is  Mary  asleep  yet?'  said  Mr.  Gordon,  as  he  came 
into  the  drawing-room. 

'  Yes,  Mary  has  fallen  asleep;  and  I  must  say  t 
think  you  have  gone  far  wrong  in  the  way  you  have 
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treated  her;  but  I  am  glad  I  am  not  responsible,'  said 
Mrs.  Gordon. 

'  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  all  the 
responsibility  upon  myself,  and  I  feel  convinced  this 
matter  will  come  all  right.  What  a  handsome  young 
man  Mr.  Stanlield  is ! ' 

*  Is  he?'  said  Mrs.  Gordon.  *  I  have  never  seen  him.' 

*  From  what  you  told  me  about  his  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain a  situation,  I  expected  to  see  a  poor  fellow  with 
a  shabby  coat  and  a  very  anxious  face,  and  I  felt 
sony  to  tell  him  that  the  opening  you  had  spoken  of 
was  filled  up;  but  to  my  infinite  relief,  he  came  to  tell 
me  that  he  has  been  appointed  to  an  excellent  situa- 
tion, and  is  to  sail  for  India  next  week;  and  he  looks 
and  speaks  with  as  much  independence  as  if  he  were 
going  abroad  merely  for  his  amusement.' 

<  Did  he  speak  of  Mrs.  EUiot?' 

'  I  really  think  his  principal  motive  in  calling  here 
was  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Elliot  and  her  daughter,  and 
to  bespeak  our  sympathies  for  them.  He  thinks  Mrs. 
Elliot  very  ill,  and  fears  she  is  dying;  and  is  so  sorry 
for  Miss  Elliot  being  left  alone  in  the  world,  that  I 
suspect  there  must  be  a  stronger  feeling  than  sym- 
pathy for  her. ' 

'  You  are  quite  right,*  said  Mrs.  Gordon;  '  there  is 
a  far  stronger  feeling;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  a 
mutual  one.' 

'  How  have  you  learned  this?' 

'  Mrs.  Elliot  has  confided  in  me;  and  it  was  at  her 
request  I  engaged  Miss  Elliot  to  come  here  in  the 
afternoon,  for  at  that  time  Mr.  Stanfield  is  always  in 
the  house.' 

'  What  is  Mrs.  Elliot's  objection  to  him  ?' 

'  His  friends  are  very  proud  people;  and  last  time 
he  visited  home  his  fatiier  found  out  his  attachment, 
and  has  forbidden  him  to  make  any  engagement  with 
Miss  Elliot;  he  has  even  written  to  Mrs.  Elliot,  re- 
questing her  to  warn  her  daughter  against  such  an 
idea;  and  he  is  sending  his  son  abroad,  I  suppose,  that 
he  may  forget  her.' 

*  Poor  girl  1 '  said  Mr.  Gordon,  '  I  can  now  under- 
stand the  silent  tears  falling  on  Willie's  book!  Is 
there  not  some  risk  of  her  running  off  with  him?' 

*No;  not  the  smallest;  at  least  while  her  poor 
mother  lives  to  prevent  it.  My  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Elliot  was  during  our  boarding-school  days; 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  told  you  that  she  was  the 

.  daughter  of  Mr.  Anstruther,  a  wealthy  country  gentle- 
man,  and  that  she  was  disowned  by  her  whole  family 
And  friends  for  her  marr^e  with  Mr.  Elliot,  then  a 
young  student,  and  tutor  to  her  brothers,  with  whom 

^  she  eloped  from  her  father's  house.  I  have  never  seen 
her  since,  until  we  came  to  town  this  winter,  and  I 
happened  to  hear  of  her,  and  went  to  see  her;  but  dearly 
has  she  paid  for  her  early  imprudence,  for  her  husband 
died  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  her  life  since  has  been 
one  continued  struggle  with  adversity.  She  tried  at 
first  to  establish  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladiea, 
hoping  thus  to  maintain  something  of  her  former  posi- 
tion, and  get  her  dau^^ter  educated;  but  the  iep<Hrt  of 
her  runaway  marriage,  and  her  friends  disowning  her, 


went  so  much  against  her  in  this  attempt,  tliat  she 
was  quite  unsuccessful,  and  gave  it  up  in  despiir. 
Some  of  Mr.  Elliot's  friends,  however,  were  kind  to 
her;  and  she  was  glad,  through  their  recommendation, 
to  receive  young  gentlemen  as  boarders,  who  csme  to 
town  for  the  imiversity.  She  has  succeeded  bo  kt 
in  this  way  as  to  maintain  herself  and  daughter;  but 
it  has  been  with  great  difficulty,  for  her  education 
is  too  much  that  of  a  fine  lady  to  fit  her  for  sncli  an 
occupation,  and  now  that  she  is  so  ill  I  do  not  know 
how  they  are  to  get  on.  And  what  is  to  become  of 
poor  Jane  Elliot  without  her  mother,  who  is  evidently 
dying?' 

*  We  must  be  kind  to  her,  Anne,  my  dear,'  said  Mr. 
Gordon;  '  and  if  she  is  thus  left  alone  in  the  world 
before  we  go  to  Lochlee  for  the  simimer,  she  must  go 
with  UB,  and  be  governess  to  Maiy  and  Willie.' 
(To  be  concluded  In  our  next} 


BEYOND  THE  TOWN. 

Thbku  she  comes,  a  little  glri, 

lAUghing.  bright,  aad  trot— 
Forehead  fair  as  sea-born  pearl. 

Eyes  that  dance  in  glee; 
Carls  that  tremble  forth  in  light. 

And,  twinkling,  fall  adown 
Ilcr  little  neck,  so  statelj  irliite, 

In  ringl«ts  golden-brown. 
Sweet  Helen  I  mj  Helen!  little  Hel«n  Lee! 
I  would  that  all  the  flowers  of  spring  were  beautifnl  ai  thee! 

Then  her  voice  so  sweetly  rings 

Through  the  shaded  wood. 
Where  the  crested  linnet  sings 

(yer  her  chirping  brood: 
All  the  leaves  in  Joy  repeat 

What  she  has  begnn^ 
Till  again  her  tripping  feot 

Bear  her  to  the  sun. 
Sweet  Helen!  my  Helen!  little  Helen  I^ee! 
I  would  that  all  the  flowers  of  spring  were  beautiful  u  th«e! 

What!  a  woman— fully  grown. 
Beautiful,  and  ttdt^ 

Asure  eyes  and  ringlets  brown. 
Laughing  curls  of  hair; 

Pearly  toeth,  that,  when  they  smil^ 
Two  bright  dimples  All: 

Woman  grown,  yet  free  from  guile- 
Bo  I  think  she's  <ftU 
Sweet  Hdenl  my  Helen!  little  Helen  Lee! 
Ne'er  a  flower  of  all  the  flowers  is  beantlful  as  thee! 

Cottage  leafy-dad  and  small. 

Whitens  in  the  sun; 
Boses  up  the  garden  waU 

Closteringly  run: 
There  she  dwells,  beyond  tbe.town, 

A  very  little  way; 
But  Just  so  far,  when  sun  goes  down. 
That  I  can  with  her  stay. 
Sweet  Helen  I  luy  Helen !  here's  a  kiss  to  thee. 
The  prettiest  wife  in  all  the  world  is  little  Helen  Lee! 

WiLLtAJi  Buck. 

V  The  right  of  traaslattoa  teeerred  by  the  Authoii.  0«; 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  reeeire  9»^^ 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  oaanot  undertake  to  rston  Jko- 
oonsiderea  unsuitable. 

Edited.  Printed,  aad  Published  by  JAKEB  BKDPW^^ 
IS  Bed  Lloa  Gout,  Fleei^tnet,  Lovnov,  &C.;  aadSl » 
Enooh-Square,  Olasoow.    Sold  by  all  Booksellen. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  ABROAD.* 

FIBSrr  NOnCE. 
Mb.  Waddeix's  name  will  be  familiar  to  numbers 
in  this  country,  as  that  of  a  distinguished  and  labo- 
riouB  worker  in  what  might  be  called  the  black  de- 
putment  in  the  Christian  vineyard.   Nine-and-twenty 
years,  the  primest  of  his  life,  has  he  spent  among  the 
negroes  of  Jamaica  and  Old  Calabar,  sowing  the  seed 
»nd  aaperintending  the  growth  of  our  Divine  religion. 
From  1829  to  1858  has  Mr.  Waddell  preached  and 
exhorted,  not  in  the  language  of  Shakspere,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  Professor  Caird;  but  in  Negro-English — a 
dialect  which,  as  a  branch  of  study,  could  only  be 
supposed  to  delight  the  souls  of  the  missionaries,  and 
that  great  master  of  philological  anatomy,. Professor 
Max  MuIIer  of  Oxford.     Not  only,  however,  was  Mr. 
Waddell  compelled  to  express  the  divinest  conceptions 
in  this  undivinest  of  dialects,  but  ho  was  also  under  the 
perpetual  necessity  of  making  these  conceptions  plain 
-not  to  understandings  sharpened  and  prepared  for 
their  reception,  but  to  minds  darkened  and  overlaid 
«ith  the  jungle  of  old  mythologies,  from  whi^h  the 
unholy  ghosts  of  demon-gods  were  ever  ready  to  start 
and  play  havoc  'with  the  little  flocks  of  the  mission- 
aries—pretty much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  famishing 
ti^^r,  with  eyes  like  comets,  will  now  and  then  burst 
fruffl  a  silent  forest,  frightening  some  Indian  village 
out  of  its  wits,   and  leaving  perhaps  the  breast  of 
tome  poor  Hindoo  mother  vacant  of  its  sucking  babe, 
vhoee  last  cry  of  distress  is  heard  as  the  mighty 
heast  disappears  like  lightning  in  an  opposite  cloud 
of  thicket 

Compared  with  the  life  of  a  missionary,  the  life  of 
a  minister  at  home  is,  in  every  essential  respect,  a 
perfect  luxury.  Home-keeping  preachers  move  in  a 
charmed  circle  of  friends,  whose  converse  is  an  endless 
feast  of  profit  and  delight;  the  missionary  abroad  has 
seldom  more  than  his  wife,  if  haply  even  her,  on  whom 
to  depend  for  the  luxuries  of  good  English,  British 
feeling,  and  British  thought;  clergymen  at  home  have 
^  the  conveniences  of  good  living  at  their  doors; 
missioQaries  in  foreign  lands  are  compelled  generally 
to  lire  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization  which  is  known 
in  this  country  by  the  name  of  barbarism;  where 
science  and  art  are  as  young  as  they  were  in  the 
garden  of  £den,  and  where  the'  merest  suspicion  of 
modem  refinement  has  only  crossed  the  brains  of  the 
natives  at  the  sight  of  some  European  despiser  of  the 
serpent  and  the  tiger ;  and,  more  than  all,  preachers 
at  home  preach  in  complete  safety,  under  the  well- 
patched  canvas  of  law;  while  planters  in  many  foreign 
vineyaida,  standing  face  to  face  with  nature,  have  not 

*  'twvBty-nliie  Years  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  Africa. 
A  lUfiew  of  HlMlonary  Work  and  Adventure,  1829-1858/  By 
the  Ber.  Hope  Ifaaterton  Waddell.  formerly  Hisslonary  at  Old 
(^bar.— London:  T.  Ndion  ft  Bona. 


only  to  endure  the  vertical  fury  of  the  sun-torrent, 
but  have  frequently  also  to  submit  to  the  wild  de- 
cisions of  those  original  tribunals,  whose  attorneys  are 
Malice,  whose  judges  are  Eevenge,  and  whose  execu- 
tioners are  Murder. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  little  drawbacks,  it  is  quite 
wonderful  how  eagerly  the  Christian  volunteers  step 
where  their  comrades  stood — even  although  their  last 
stand  is  a  cruel  field  of  death.  To  such  men,  there 
seems  an  absolute  fascination  in  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom; or,  rather,  the  duty  of  sowing  the  Divine  in- 
telligence in  the  wildest  wildernesses  towers  so  su- 
premely above  mortal  calculations  —  that  dangers, 
difficulties,  oppressions,  nay,  death  itself,  appear  to 
be  the  very  wages  of  such  heroisuL  These  men 
rightly  think  that,  by  pouring  out  their  blood  on  the 
desert,  they  will  make  it  blossom  with  the  roses  of 
Christ  Certainly,  nothing  is  so  fertilising  as  the 
blood  of  marty^ra — a  shrewd  and  beautiful  process  of 
compensation,  which  Nature  has  rendered,  and  will 
for  ever  render,  invisible  to  oppressors.  This  pheno- 
menon, in  which  Nature  seems  to  snap  her  fingers  at 
the  apparent  master  of  the  situation,  is  everywhere 
the  same — at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Still  more  remarkably  does  the  heroic  persiBtency 
of  the  missionaries  appear,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
apparent  disproportion  between  the  labour  and  the 
harvest.  To  take  two  instances,  and  study  them 
through  arithmetical  and  pecuniary  spectacles, — How 
many  men  and  how  much  money  have  been  spent 
on  Indian  and  African  missions?  and.  What  has  been 
gained  by  the  double  expenditure  ?  The  human  ele- 
ment in  India  and  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  two 
dark  barbaric  floods — the  outer  edges  of  which  the 
crystal  waters  of  Christianity  have  as  yet  only  been 
able  to  touch,  as  with  a  pencil  of  silver,  leaving  the 
vast  body  of  the  two  oceans  as  black  and  wild  as 
they  were  twenty  hundred  years  ago.  Not  only  so, 
but  even  the  silver  edges  are  perpetually  in  danger 
of  being  diminished  by  the  stormy  overflowing  of  the 
barbaric  element.  So  terribly  fierce  and  irresistible 
has  this  re-expansion  and  restoration  of  chaos  some- 
times been,  that  on  certain  points  of  coast,  Christianity 
has  been  entirely  swept  away,  or  so  utterly  deterio- 
rated, as  to  exist  only  like  rotting  weeds,  after  the 
subsidence  of  a  destructive  inundation.  But  even  the 
knowledge  of  such  dismally  mysterious  workings  does 
not  appal  the  missionaries.  Like  true  knights  of  the 
Cross,  they  return  to  the  attack.  Again  and  again 
do  they  appear  in  the  old  fields  of  conquest;  again 
and  again  is  the  thin  but  glorious  white  line  seen 
silvering  up  against  the  stormy  and  impetuous  billows 
which  lap  the  barbaric  isles;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe 
with  the  deep  heart,  and  see  with  the  far-looking  eye, 
of  Faith,  the  certain  coming  of  the  time  when  the 
white  line  will  clasp  the  darkness  like  a  crescent 
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moon;  and,  liko  a  moon,  increase  until  it  overlap  and 
overorb  the  world  like  the  Eye  of  Grod. 

Tliis  grandest  of  all  consummations  will  nob,  how- 
ever, be  achieved  by  merely  religious  means.  Even 
in  civilised  countries,  a  thousand  secular  agencies 
must  combine  to  publish,  and  render  universally 
effective,  the  smallest  moral  truth.  Indeed,  religious 
truth,  like  light,  can  only  act  and  be  propagated 
through  material  media;  although  in  itself  it  is 
spiritual,  and  has  spiritual  as  well  as  material  ends 
to  accomplish.  Christianity  flourishes  best  in  new 
countries,  when  its  plantation  is  coincident  with  the 
plantation  of  new  colonics.  Certain  idolatries  can 
only  be  wholly  extinguished  by  the  poAverful  bodily 
presence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  superseding  religion; 
or  when  it  manifests  itself  in  its  triple  jjanoply  of 
secular,  moral,  and  spiritual  power — with  majesty 
of  law,  purity  of  life  and  custom,  and  reasonableness 
and  divinity  of  doctrine.  When  the  nussionary  goes 
into  the  wilderness,  alone  and  unsupported,  his 
success  is  fluctuating,  precarious,  and  too  often 
ephemeral.  This  is  so  well  known  to  modem  evan- 
gelists, that  they  wisely  follow  out  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  by  pressing  eveiy  legitimate  force  into 
its  service.  In  reality,  all  the  powers  of  Nature 
work  together  for  the  discovery  and  propagation  of 
truth;  and,  whenever  it  is  possible,  the  aid  which 
can  be  rendered  by  art,  science,  commerce,  diplo- 
macy, and  even  by  military  demonstrations,  is  not 
only  not  refused,  but  rather  eagerly  accepted,  by 
those  who  would  increase  and  protect  the  growing 
kingdom  of  their  Divine  Master.  Christianity  will 
henceforth  more  and  more  spread  and  expand  with 
commerce,  and  commerce  with  Christianity;  and  the 
consular  agencies  which  Britain  has  planted,  and 
will  yet  plant,  along  the  coasts  of  the  savage  seas, 
and  in  the  interior  niches  of  savage  countries,  will 
form  centres  from  which  the  white  religion  may 
radiate  into  dark  spaces,  and  to  which  it  may  return 
in  seasons  of  wrathful  passion,  until  the  danger  has 
disappeared. 

In  Mr.  WaddelPs  book,  while  there  is  much  to  ex- 
cite gratitude,  there  is  also  something  to  waken  feel- 
ings of  depression.  Both  in  Jamaica  and  Old  Calabar, 
the  keen  zeal  and  unflinching  energy  expended  on 
missionary  enterprise  are  conspicuous  and  super- 
abundant; while  the  results  do  not  always  satisfy  our 
expectation,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality.  Mr. 
Waddell's  work  in  Jamaica  extended  from  1829  to 
1846,  and  in  Africa  from  1847  to  1858— both  periods 
being  crammed  with  hard,  earnest  labour,  and  much 
curious  incident.  In  1829,  the  population  of  Jamaica 
consisted  of  the  planters  and  their  slaves,  of  whom 
there  were,  at  that  date,  322,000  in  the  island.  The 
number  had  been  much  lai^r;  but,  after  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  in  1817,  the  slaves  decreased  at 
the  rate  of  several  thousands  annually,  in  spite  of  the 
eager  efforts  of  the  planters  to  facilitate  their  natural 
reproduction.  Nowhere  is  slavery  an  institution  to 
be  admired;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  main- 
tained in  Jamaica  rendered  it  hateful  and  absolutely 


abhorrent.  If  multiplied  insurrection  can  aSbid  aay 
clue  to  the  system  under  which  it  occnn,  the  mur* 
derous  character  of  slavery  in  Jamaica  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that,  from  1678  till  1832,  tbert 
were  twenty-seven  outbursts,  which  were  repraecd 
with  such  ferocious  cruelty  and  vengeance,  as  irell 
entitled  the  island  to  be  designated  the  FandemoDiiiE 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Liko  others  of  the  beautiful  West  Indian  gtoup, 
Jamaica  is  frequently  subjected  to  the  terrific  in- 
fluences of  earthquakes  and  hurricanes.    The  mcst 
destructive  since  the  island  came  under^British  nilc 
occurred  in  1692,  when  Port-Royal,  the  Vridtcd  aad 
wealthy  city  of  the  buccaneers,  containing  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  was  swallowed  by  a  merciless  rctt 
in  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  mero^ills  or 
sparrows.     Over  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  the  sa 
rolled  and  ships  floated.     When  the  city  was  reboilt, 
near  its  old  site,  it  was  destroyed  by  lightning  strikiHa 
a  powder  magazine.    Several  yeai-s  afterwards,  when 
partially  restored,  it  again  took  fire,  and  bomed  for 
three  days;  and  again,  in  1744,  one  of  those  hurricanes  ' 
which    blow  solid  wind,  came  rushing  across  tbe 
island,  and  smashed  the  hard  masonry  of  the  pla«  i 
as  if  it  had  been  a  town  of  toys.   This  was  the  fiuiah- 
ing  blow  to  Tort-Royal.     It  disappeared,  and  Risgs- 
ton  took  its  place  as  the  great  commercial  capitol  of 
the  West  Indies.     The  wildest  hurricane  which  ever  ' 
swept  over  Jamaica  was  accompanied  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  occurred  in  1780.     Savanna-la-Mer  and 
nearly  all  the  plantations  in  the  west  end  of  tl?c 
island    were   destroyed.     So  large  and  irresistiKc 
had  been  the  suige  of  the  sea,  that  ships  which  ba^ 
been  at  anchor  in  the  bay  were  afterwards  found  far 
up  the  town,  stranded  among  the  ruins  of  the  honsc?- 

Notwithstanding  these  little  meteorological  irreit}- 
larities,  Jamaica  is  a  magniflcent  islxmd— in  fact,  * 
sort  of  West  Indian  paradise,  the  loveliness  of  who^ 
surrounding  seas  is  only  equalled  by  the  radiant  skicj 
they  mirror.  The  verdure  is  eternal,  clothing  tbe 
pe^s  of  the  loftiest  mountains  as  luxuriantly  r^  it 
enriches  the  lower  ridges  and  the  undulating  valle."*^ 
Beauty  and  grandeur  are  its  prevailing  features. 

*  Through  its  whole  length  of  160  miles,'  sap  Mr. 
Waddell,  *  run  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  ir^^ 
the  Blue  Peaks  in  the  east,  8,000  feet  hi^h,  to  tbc 
Dolphin  Head  in  the  west,  3,400,  clothed  with  cteroal 
verdure  and  noble  forests  to  the  summits.  In  a  sse- 
cession  of  lesser  ridges,  they  decline  on  the  north  siat 
to  the  sea;  while,  on  the  south,  great  spurs,  strikiic 
off,  enclose  vast  plains,  twenty  or  thirty  mile*  ca^ 
way.  Everywhere  the  mountains  are  broken  iato 
deep  valleys,  abrupt,  rugsed,  and  fiUed  with  impent/- 
trable  woods;  and  everywhere  the  cultivated  distnc^ 
present  the  most  lovely  landscape  of  hill  and  dale  ^u 
mingled  woodland  and  plantation  scenery.  Innumer- 
able groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  ^eir  giant  leaves 
wavinff  and  glancing  in  the  sun  and  wind,  the  bripit 
skies,  brilliant  atmosphere,  glowing  colours,  deepec^' 
trasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  universal  iiTepr»<B(^>^ 
luxuriance,  present  a  perpetual  feast  of  tropii^l  spU^a- 
dour  to  the  unagination  of  the  beholder.* 

The  first  missionaries  in  Jamaica  were  the  Mora* 
vians,  who  inaugurated  their  work  among  the  sla^ 
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in  1754;  they  were  followed  by  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 

(liits  at  the  close  of  last  centniy;  in  1800,  tiie  Scottish 
Missionuy  Society  oommeoced  operations,  which  were 
nupended,  and  renewed  in  1825;  and  in  1814  the 
Eoglish  Baptist  Mission  began  to  teach  their  version 
of  I  hristianity  with  equal  fervour.  It  should  be  re* 
oembered,  also,  that  the  Church  of  England  occupied 
the  field  from,  an  early  period,  although  it  was  only 
in  1825  that  Jamaica  was  constituted  an  Episcopal 
See.  By  these  various  agencies,  some  good  hod  been 
(lone;  the  good  work  was  going  on;  and  although  the 
religions  condition  and  progress  of  the  island  could 
not  afford  unmingled  satisfaction  to  a  Scottish  mis- 
sionaiy,  coming  to  the  country  inspired  by  a  high  and 
untested  Christian  ideal,  still,  reasonable  hopes  were 
entertained  for  tho  future.  So  Mr.  Waddcll  went 
earnestly  to  work  among  the  negroes  of  Cinnamon 
Hill  and  Cornwall,  both  sugar  estates — at  the  latter 
of  which  he  took  up  his  abode,  having  received  a  free 
residence  from  the  proprietor.  The  situation  of  these 
estates  was  naturally  very  attractive,  being  on  the 
Bea-ade,  in  a  scene  beautifully  fertile,  and  within 
little  more  th2ui  ten  miles  of  the  nearest  towns,  Mon- 
te^ Bay  and  Falmouth.  It  was  also  an  excellent 
ttntre  for  missionary  operations.  About  twenty 
estates,  with  some  five  thousand  negroes,  lay  around 
i;  within  a  radius  of  five  miles. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  Mr.  Waddell  with  par- 
ticular closeness  in  his  religious  operations.  All  we 
imifess  to  do,  in  the  meantime,  is  to  cull  a  few  charac. 
temtic  anecdotes  and  incidents,  which  will  in  some 
uianner  act  as  mirrors  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
•'lock  and  white  Jamaicans  during  Mr.  Waddell's  re- 
sidence in  the  island. 

One  of  the  first  social  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs. Waddell,  at  Cornwall,  was  the  notable  fact  that 
tl.c  negroes  of  the  place  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
vith  the  eminent  virtues  of  oatmeal.  How  they  dis- 
cY>rered  the  secret  is  simple  enough.  A  Scotch  overseer 
<'n  C'innamon  Hill  had  a  quantity  of  it  sent  from  home 
<''!e  year  instead  of  rice,  for  ihe  use  of  the  sick  and 
tie  children.  The  women,  in  expectation,  surrounded 
tic  store  on  Monday  morning,  with  cans  and  cala- 
I'lshes;  but  when  the  new  dainty  was  served  out  to 
^'^m,  they  were  horribly  disappointed,  examined  it 
"ith  their  fingers,  turned  up  their  noses,  and  finally 
^•l  it  down  on  the  ground.  •  How,  now?'  exclaimed 
tlie  overseer,  as  lie  locked  up  the  store,  and  observed 
the  black  eyes  of  the  women  made  blacker  with  sullen 
tlmndcr.  '  Why  don't  ytxi  take  your  things  and  go 
..TayV  'Busha,  whara  dia  ting  be?'  said  one  of  them. 
'Why,  that  is  the  oatmeal  I  told  you  about.'  *  And 
^  hara  o'  meal  be  ? '  she  asked  with  contempt.  '  Busha, 
-t«'«c  "un.  good  for  your  dogs,  give  'em;  'im  no  good 
•'^r  we  picaninny.'  *No  good  for  your  picaninny!' 
^i  shouted.  *  Look  at  me.'  He  was  as  tall  and  stout 
83  a  Highland  chief.  *  Look  at  me!  Did  ever  one  of 
your  l)reed  raise  a  picaninny  like  me?  Now,  that  is 
*Ut  my  mother  fed  me  on,  and  what  made  a  man  of 
^c.  So  leave  it  if  you  like;  but  you'll  get  nothing 
eiw  tai  you  find  the  good  of  it. ' 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  not  long  in 
making  the  grand  discovery, — when  the  social  sove- 
reignty of  oatmeal  was  established  in  Jamaica.  So 
well  did  the  negroes  remember  the  virtues  of  the 
Caledonian  delicacy,  that  when  they  found  that  the 
new  minister  had  a  quantity  of  it  among  his  stores, 
it  became  in  such  demand  for  sick  picaninnies  that 
Mrs.  Waddell,  in  a  very  short  time,  had  a  toom  meal- 
pock. 

Among  the  proprietors  and  overseers  of  the  various 
estates,  within  the  orbit  of  Mr.  Waddell's  labours, 
the  missionary  encountered  such  specimens  of  human 
nature  as  do  not  impress  us  with  a  high  idea  of  tho 
condition  of  society  in  Jamaica,  at  that  period  of  its 
history.  Indeed,  Mr.  Waddell's  experiences  in  the 
island  only  furnish  another  proof  of  what  ha»  been 
long  regarded  as  almost  universally  true — ^that  the 
grand  and  ultimate  eSect  of  slavery  is  to  produce  a 
radical  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  slave- 
owners. When  human  beings  are  owned,  bought, 
and  sold,  as  mere  cattle  are,  they  come  soon  to  be 
looked  at  and  valued  as  mere  cattle;  if  as  cattle,  then, 
tacitly,  ds  soulless  animals;  but  if  blacks  Bxe  probably 
soulless,  then  whites  are  perhaps  soulless  also — Who 
knows,  or  who  cares? — and  so  the  wild  and  withering 
welter  of  practical  atheism  crawls  insidiously  over  the 
religious  intuitions,  beliefs,  and  moral  actions  of  men, 
until  right  and  wrong,  and  purity  and  its  black  op- 
posite, are  things,  not  of  the  individual  soul  and 
personal  privacies  of  life,  but  of  the  law-courts,  to  be 
judged  of  according  to  the  holy  statute-books  of  the 
lawyers.  This  transitional  declension  is  generally  so 
gradual,  as  to  be  fatally  imperceptible  to  its  victims. 
So  gross  is  their  blindness  to  the  actual  phenomena 
of  their  lives,  that  they  regard  the  revelation  of  it  as 
a  vile  calumny,  to  be  repelled  with  curses,  or  lived 
down  with  the  liard  and  unresponding  indifference  of 
mud-embedded  stone. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  Mr.  Waddell  pre- 
sented his  credentials  as  a  regular  Christian  minister, 
so  as  to  obtain  leave  to  preach  among  the  negroes  of 
a  certain  district,  was  chief -magistrate  of  St.  James, 
and  a  member  of  the  island  Legislature.  His  reply 
to  the  missionary  was  favourable,  but  singular.  Ilia 
people  (about  three  hundred  of  all  ages),  he  said, 
had  a  desire  for  religious  instruction;  and  he  thought 
it  better  for  him  to  provide  them  with  what  was  safe 
and  approved,  than  that  the  poor  creatures  should 
seek  it  for  themselves,  and  probably  err  in  the  search. 
*•  But  I  must  in  caudour  own,'  he  added,  *  that  I  am 
not  influenced  by  religious  principles  myself  in  this 
matter,  but  simply  by  self-interest.  I  have  a  bad 
set  of  x>cople.  They  steal  enormously,  run  away, 
get  drunk,  fight,  and  neglect  their  duty  in  every 
way;  v/hile  the  women  take  no  care  of  their  children; 
and  there  is  no  increase  on  the  property.  Now,  if 
you  can  bring  them  imder  the  fear  of  a  God,  or  a 
judgment  to  come,  or  something  of  that  sort,  yon 
may  be  doing  both  them  and  me  a  service. '  Some 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Hon.  Richard 
Barret    (such  was   the   gentleman's   name)   havin<^ 
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reached  Mr.  WaddeU,  thia  mngnlar  and  rather  cool 
declaration  did  not  come  upon  him  unexpectedly.  It 
is  almost  comical  to  hear  Mr.  Barret  immediately  ex- 
claiming— '  By-the-by,  what  wotdd  yon  think  to  begin 
by  christening  them?  It  is  long  since  the  clergyman 
of  the  pariah  was  here  for  the  purpose,  and  I  have 
got  a  good  many  people  since.  It  might  have  a  good 
effect. '  Of  course,  Mr.  Waddell  declined  this  mode 
of  procedure;  declaring  that,  in  the  case  of  negroes, 
baptism  should  not  precede,  but  follow,  instruction. 
Mr.  Waddell  was  successful,  also,  in  obtaining 
leave  to  visit  the  estates  of  Rose  Hall  and  Crawle, 
which  were  both  in  Chancery,  and  at  that  time  under 
the  management  of  a  gentleman  who  had  gone  from 
Scotland  in  the  lowest  capacity,  but  who  had  risen 
almost  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Colony.   He  was 

*  Ciistos  of  Trelawny,*  Major-General  of  Militia,  and 
had  the  management  of  so  niany  properties,  that  he 
was  known  by  the  splendid  nickname  of  *  Attorney- 
General.'  A  reputed  relative  of  the  attorney  overseer 
of  the  Crawle  was  one  of  the  meanest,  most  despi- 
cable, and  troublesome  fellows  whom  the  missionary 
ever  encountered.  He  was,  in  every  possible  way,  a 
mighty  oppressor  of  the  negroes;  in  fact,  one  of  those 
who  render  insurrection  not  only  possible,  but  a 
perfect  luxiiry. 

Although  public  marriage  Vas  permitted  among 

the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  it  seems  to  have  been  greatly 

neglected  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Waddell's  visit;  and 

had  it  not  been  for  the  missionaries,  the  rite  must 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Curioiuily  enough,  the 
legislature,  which  provided  for  the  baptism  of  the 
negroes,  did  not  only  do  nothing  for  their  marriage, 
but  actually  *  recognised  the  state  of  concubinage  as 
equivalent  to  marriage,  by  requiring  that  a  body  of 
new  catechists  it  gave  the  bishop  must  either  be 
married  men,  or  **  living  with  respectable  coloured 
fsTnales, "  '  The  terms  husband  and  tai/e  were  almost 
unknown  among  the  slaves,  brother  and  sivt^r  serving 
every  purpose  in  their  temporary  connection;  for, 
naturally  enough,  these  ties  were  dissolved  as  well 
as  formed  with  the  strangest  and  most  unthinking 
facility.  When  the  minds  of  the  negroes  became 
somewhat  enlightened  by  the  teaching  of  the  mission- 
aries, the  consequences  in  reference  to  marriage  were 
altogether  beneticiaL  At  first,  however,  those  negroes 
who  possessed  several  *  sisters*  were  rather  puzzled  as 
to  the  principle  of  selection  by  which  they  should  be 
guided  in  adopting  their  single  and  only  wife,  from 
the  number  of  claimants  whicn  might  present  them- 
selves. Crenerally,  says  Mr.  Waddell,  the  one  in 
possession  was  retained,  especially  if  she  had  children. 
There  were  some  who  wished  ibo  make  an  entirely 
new  choice,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  old  claim;  but 
as  this  was  not  precisely  Christian  in  its  aim  and 
effect,  it  was  strictly  forbidden;  and  those  who  had 
thrown  their  wives  and  children  overboard  for  new 
flames,  were  compelled  to  put  away  the  young  childless 

*  sister,'  re-adopt  the  mother  of  his  childrcQ,  and  marry 
her  in  a  Christian  manner.  Those  who  did  not  adliere 
to  the  new  law  of  marriage,  were  excluded  from  church 
privileges.  To  head  men,  who  had  several  expectants 
of  the  matrimonial  honours,  the  missionaries  very 
wisely  said — '  Some  have  stronger  claims  than  others, 
the  first  more  than  the  last;  the  old  **  sister"  more  than 
her  younger  rival;  the  mother  of  your  children  more 
than  her  that  has  never  borne.'    Although  there  was 


some  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of  such  cases,  good 
sense  and  rieht  feeling  generally  triumphed  in  the  end 
Indeed,  to  be  a  married  man  came  altunately  to  be 
an  honourable  distinction  and  a  certificate  of  charac- 
ter. One  of  Mr.  Waddell's  anecdotes,  relating  to  s 
head  negro's  method  of  choosing  a  infe,  may  fonn 
an  apt  pendant  to  this  article.  John  had  proTided 
for  the  lady  of  his  love  the  gown,  hat,  shoes,  gloves, 
and  whatever  else  was  necessary  to  deck  out  the 
dusky  belle  for  the  happy  occasion — such  being  the 
custom.  But  as  in  the  matter  of  stability  of  affection,  : 
there  is  really  little  to  choose  between  black  and 
white,  John's  smoky  flame  jilted  him  for  the  refuge 
and  ecstacy  of  another  bosom.  We  are  afraid,  hov- 
ever,  that  -John's  own  affection  was  no  deeper  than 
his  black  skin;  for  his  chief  and  immediate  concetn 
was  how  to  recover  the  bridal  finery  with  which  he 
had  dowered  his  Jamaica  iilter.  The  old  ro^e  n- 
covered  his  property,  and  was  greatly  conuorteJ. 
Some  time  after,  when  Mr.  Waddell  inquired  at  the 
black  lover  what  he  was  doine  about  gettins  mar- 
ried, his  eyes  flashed  like  the  Twin-stars  nnder  hia 
cloudy  brow,  as  he  replied — *  Minister,  me  jnst  look 
out  one  now  to  fit  the  sown ! '  Had  John  lived  at  tLe 
present  day,  and  in  this  country,  his  reply  would 
probably  have  been  that  he  was  looking  out  for  on« 
to  fit,  not  the  gown,  but  the  crinoline.  For  it  does 
actually  seem  as  if  crinoline  had,  by  some  mistake, 
been  manufactured  before  woman  was  created,  so  v^.4 
is  the  disproportion  between  her  own  sweet  slenJer- 
ness  and  the  uncircumnavigability  of  the  enter  circles 
in  which  she  is  fixed  like  a  pole  in  a  pyramid. 

W.F. 

POPULAR  SONGS  OF  THE  HIGHLAhDS. 

No.  xra. 

Alexander  MacDonald,  iiniveraally  known  ia 
the  Highlands  as  *  Alasdair  Mac  Mhaighstir  Al2»Uir/ 
that  is  *  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander/  is  * 
very  liighly  esteemed  Gaelic  poet.  His  father  was 
the  Episcopalian  minister  of  Ardnamurchan,  though 
he  seems  to  have  resided  in  Moidart  principally.  It 
is  in  compliment,  I  suppose,  to  his  clerical  capacitT, 
that  he  goes  by  the  name  of  * Maighstir  Alaadair* 
Alister,  son  of  Mr.  Alister,  was  bom  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  He  was  well  educated,  attcu-i^l 
college  for  some  time,  and  became,  it  is  said,  a  p^*- 
classical  scholar.  Hw  studies,  however,  were  ints^ 
rupted  by  his  marriage  before  he  was  qualified  for  » 
profession.  He  then  lived  in  Ardnamurchan,  teachinf 
and  farming,  an  elder  of  the  Established  Church,  anl 
a  Presbyterian,  tiU  the  year  1745;  when  he  not  only 
left  his  all  to  join  Prince  Charles,  but  even  changw 
his  religion  and  became  a  Catholic.  The  fiery  ai» 
warlike  songs  with  which  he  roused  his  coimtrymait 
and  animated  their  devotion  for  the  unfortunate  Sta* 
art  c&use,  prove  how  true  a  Jacobite  and  how  co-w 
a  poet  the  son  of  Mr.  Alister  was.  He  held  a  comsiis- 
sion  in  the  Highland  army,  but  what  his  exploits  ai 
a  soldier  were  I  have  not  heard.  To  judge  from  h» 
songs,  he  ought  to  have  been  a  particularly  good  oot 
It  is  singidar  to  think  that  both  he  and  Duncan  Btf 
Maolntyre  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  i» 
on  opposite  sides  too.  Had  they  met,  it  is  not  to  !• 
supposed  that  MacDonald  would  have  found  *  ^^ 
fervid  foeman  in  the  younger  bard.    In  his  fi«t  «o8> 
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composed  on  this  same  battle  of  the*  Speckled  Kirk,' 
Duncan  Ban  celebrates  the  defeat  of  his  own  party 
with  great  glee.  The  MacDonalds,  who  charged 
breast  to  breast  against  a  trpop  of  Galldom,  seemed 
to  have  excited  his  special  admiration.  He  has  no 
soft  words  for  the  root  of  the  royalists,  and  himself 
am(»g  ifaem.  '  As  if  a  dog,'  he  says,  *  should  follow 
sheep,  and  they  running  over  the  face  of  a  glen.  Just 
so  did  they  take  scattering  on  the  side  on  which  were 


After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  MacDonald  lived  in 
hidings,  and  was  exposed  to  considerable  hardships 
for  some  time.  The  rest  of  his  life  appears  to  have 
passed  in  peace  and  quiet,  but  not  much  seems  to  be 
known  concerning  it.  He  died,  it  is  said,  at  a  good 
old  age  in  Elilean  Fionain,  Loch-Shiel,  Ardnamurchan. 
The  year  is  not  mentioned.  His  first  work  was  *  A 
Gaelic  and  English  Vocabulary,'  published  in  174L 
His  poems  were  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1751.  As 
a  poety  he  displays  a  great  command  of  the  Gaelic 
language,  and  a  vast  deal  of  talent  and  fiery  energy. 
His  great  fault  seems  to  be  that  he  composed  too 
often,  just  to  show  his  own  power;  at  least,  we  do 
not  so  much  feel  the  beating  of  his  own  heart  in  all 
his  oompoaitions  as  in  Duncan  Ban's;  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  sprung  from  so  fresh  and  sweet  a  foun- 
tain of  pure  human  love.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason 
that  MacDonald  is  less  known  and  less  popular  on  the 
whole  than  Maclntyre,  though  there  are  not  wanting 
admireis  of  his  who  place  him  at  the  head  of  all  the 
modem  Gaelic  bards.  There  is  certainly  no  poem  in 
Gaelic,  or  indeed  in  English,  or  in  any  language, 
which,  in  point  of  singular  originality  of  conception, 
arraDgement,  and  expression,  excels  that  which  now 
follows.  Round  a  most  unpromising  theme  it  gathers 
an  immense  amount  of  graphic  painting,  and  con- 
tains, in  its  short  compass,  a  measure,  pressed  down 
but  running  over,  of  breathing,  powerful,  emphatic 
human  life.  The  whole  poem  displays  abundant  proof 
of  thia.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the 
descriptions  of  the  boatmen  with  their  different  offices, 
which  have  the  verisimilitude  of  photographs,  with 
the  freedom  of  a  great  master;  or  that  of  the  storm  in 
the  end«  which  even  in  its  exaggeration  has  something 
Shaksperian  about  it.  I  must  give  the  poem,  as  it  is 
so  long,  without  any  further  preface.  The  name  it 
goes  by  is  '  The  Birlinn.' 

THE  BLB3SIKO  OF  A  SHIP; 

Al<mg  itiik  an  ineittment/or  the  iea,  (hat  wa$  made  for  the 
erno  of  the  Birlinny  of  the  Lord  of  Clan-Ranahl 

Mftj  God  Mess  the  ship  of  Clan-Banald!* 

ThiM  flrst  day  It  floats  on  the  brine; 
Blmself,  and  the  strong  men  who  gnide  it. 
Whose  Tlrtues  surpassingly  shine  I 

*  In  Bishop  GanwelTs  Gaelic  Prajer-Book,  published  in  the 
^ear  1667— the  flrst  book  erer  printed  in  the  Gaelic  ]angnage-> 
there  oocnrs  a  prayer  somewhat  stmUar  to  this  one,  to  be  need 
hj  mariners  on  going  to  sea.  It,  too,  is  a  prayer  to  the  Trinity; 
Tcry  well  arxanged  and  expressed,  and  full  of  devotional  feel- 
ii^  It  eonld  hardly  hare  been  need  or  appreciated  by  a  wild 
aad  sarafe  people,  such  as  we  are  sometimes,  I  think,  very  in- 
correctly, taught  to  regard  the  Highlanders  of  three  hundred 
years  ago. 


May  the  Holy  Trinity  temper 

The  stormy  breath  of  tlie  sky, 
And  sweep  smooth  the  ron^h  swelling  waters, 

That  onr  port  we  may  draw  nlghl 

Father!  Creator  of  ocean. 

And  each  wind  that  blows -from  the  sky! 
Bless  our  slender  bark  and  onr  heroes; 

Make  all  ill  things  pass  them  by. 
O  Son  I  bless  thoa  our  anchor. 

Our  tackling,  helm,  and  sail; 
Everything  on  our  mast  that  Is  hanging. 

Till  our  haven  at  last  we  hail. 

Bless  oar  yards  and  all  our  mast-hoops; 

Our  masts  and  ropes,  one  and  all; 
Our  halyards  and  stays  keep  unbroken— > 

Let  no  ill  through  them  befall! 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  be  at  the  helm. 

And  guide  to  the  proper  place! 
He.  knows  each  port  beneath  the  sun. 

We  oast  us  on  his  grace. 

THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  ABMS. 

May  God  bless  all  our  weapons — 

Our  blades  of  Spain,  sharp  and  gray. 
And  our  m^ssy  malls  which  are  able 

The  sharpest  edge-to  stay; 
Our  blades  of  steel  and  our  corslets. 

And  our  curled  and  shapely  targets- 
Bless  them  aU,  without  exception— 

The  arms  our  shoulder-belts  carry; 

Onr  bows  of  yew,  well  made  and  handsome, 

Bent  oft-times  in  the  breast  of  battle; 
Our  birchen  shafts  not  prone  to  splinter. 

Cased  In  the  sullen  badger's  hide! 
Bless  our  poniards  and  our  pistols, 

And  onr  tartans  fine  and  folded. 
And  every  Implement  of  warfare 

In  MacDonald's  bark  this  hour! 

Be  you,  our  crew  I  not  soft  or  simple; 

Hardily  brave  deeds  encounter: 
While  four  boards  shall  hold  together, 

Or  one  plank  to  plank  be  tied— 
While  beneath  your  feet  she  welters, 

Or  one  knob  remains  above, 
Oh!  defy  each  sight  of  terror 

Your  strong  hearts  to  melt  or  move! 

If  only  you  battle  it  well. 

And  the  sea  does  not  feel  that  you  quail, 
She  will  humble  herself  tn  the  knowledge. 

And  her  pride  to  your  might  will  she  vail. 
Battle  thy  spouss  on  the  land; 

Let  her  not  see  thee  get  weak, 
And  the  chance  is  she  yields  in  the  strife, 

Nor  such  contests  will  daringly  seek. 

Even  so  is  the  mighty  deep. 

When  fierce  frenzy  her  boaom  fills; 
She  will  yield  to  you,  nevertheless. 

As  the  King  of  the  Universe  wills. 

THE  INCITEMENT  TO  ROW  TO  A  SAILING -PLACE. 

To  bring  the  barge  so  dark  and  stately. 

Whence  we'd  sail  away. 
Thrust  out  those  tough  clubs  and  unyielding, 

Polished  bare  and  gray; 
Those  osrs  well  made,  smooth  waisted, 

Firm  and  light; 
That  row  steadily  and  boldly 

With  smooth  palm  foam  white; 

That  send  the  sea  in  splashing  showers 

Aloft  unto  the  sky. 
And  light  the  brain-fire  bright  and  flashing, 

As  when  coal  sparks  fly. 
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With  pnipofe-llke  blowB  of  tho  gTwt  heavy  veqwnt. 

With  a  powerfnl  iweep, 
Wound  the  huge  iwell  on  the  ocean  meadow 

Heary  and  deep. 

With  your  sharp  narrow  bladea  white  and  slender, 

Strike  iU  big  breast; 
Hirsute  and  brawny,  and  rippled  and  hilly, 

With  the  rough  crest. 
Oh  stretch  and  bend  and  draw,  young  gallantfl! 

Forward  golog; 
Let  your  fists'  broad  grasp  be  whitening 

In  your  rowing! 

Ye  lusty,  heavy,  stalwart  youngsters! 

Stretch  your  full  length; 
With  shoulders  knotty,  nervy,  faairy. 

Hard  with  strength; 
See  you  raise  and  drop  togetlicr 

With  one  motion; 
Tour  gray  and  beamy  shafts  well  onlcrotl. 

Sweeping  ocean. 

Thou  stout  surge-wrangler  on  the  fr>r?inont  car! 

Shout  loudly  '  Suss  orrf*^ 
The  song  that  wakei  the  aim's  best  vigour 

In  each  cruiser. 
And  hurls  the  Birllnn  through  the  cold  glcni. 

Loudly  snoring; 
Or  climbing;  cleaving  the  swollen  surges, 

Hoarsely  roaring. 
Then  fling  behind  each  awful  mountain, 

Those  stout  shoulders; 
With  '  Hngan'  on  the  ocean  wailing,  shouting. 

And  '  Heig '  on  the  oar  holders, 
A  thud,  a  dash  of  spray,  from  mighty  billows. 

On  each  timber, 
And  creaking  oars,  and  blisters  on  each  finger 

Strong  and  limber. 
The  heroes,  stout,  and  stiflT,  and  manly, 

Must  work  untiling. 
Till  each  board  of  her  is  quivering-- 

O.tk,  and  i>ost,  and  iron; 
While  bUdes  are  splashing  in  the  water, 

And  knobs  creak  on  the  side, 
With  such  huge  might  she  gives  a  lurch. 

Bold  in  her  pride. 
Strong  arms  can  drive  the  slender  brirk 

Through  the  wide  deep, 
Kkbt  in  the  face  of  the  bine  billon-a'. 

Rising,  bristling  he.tp. 
']  hese  are  the  mettled,  manly  crew, 

Our  oars  to  sweep; 
To  make  the  gray-back'd  c<ldies  t(  hirl 

Where  each  stroke  press'd; 
An'l  flag  not,  tire  not,  drowse  not,  bend  not. 

In  tiic  storm's  rough  breast. 

Then  after  the  six  men  and  ten  ere  seated  at  the 
o.\r8,  ill  order  to  row  under  the  wind  to  the  sailing- 
place,  let  stout  Calum,  son  of  Ranald  of  the  Ocean, 
shont  the  lorramf  for  her,  and  b?  seated  on  the  fore- 
most oar,  and  let  this  be  it; — 

Now,  filnce  you  are  rank'il  in  onler, 
And  seem  all  to  be  well  chosen, 
( Hve  her  one  good  plunge,  like  champfons. 
Bravo  and  boldly. 
Give  her  one  good  plnnge,  &c. 

*  'HviM  orr,'  *  Up  with  her'— t.  e.,  'The  Birllnn.'  *  Suaa'  is  a 
common  cry  of  encoura(;ement.  Whoever  has  seen  the  High- 
landers dance  their  reels  must  have  witncised  the  inspiring 
cfTect  of  '  ►^oas  e.' 

t  loiram  ipronounced  '  Ylrram')  is  a  boat^song  or  an  osr-song 
and  somotimci  a  lament.  Tliis  double  meaning  it  acquired  from 
the  fact  of  the  lorram  being  so  often  chanted  In  the  boats  that 
carried  the  remains  of  chiefs  and  nobles  over  the  western  seas 
to  lona. 


Give  her  not  a  plunge  impeifect, 
But  with  light  good  will,  and  careful 
Keep  a  watch  on  all  the  itorm  hiUa 
Of  the  ocean. 
Keep  a  watch,  dx. 

With  a  mighty  grasp  and  manful 
Stretch  your  bones  and  stretch  your  sinews; 
Leave  her  track  in  l^ht  behind  yon, 
Stepping  proudly. 
Leave  her  track,  &c. 

Give  a  gleesome  bout  and  lively; 
Stoutly  rousing  one  another. 
With  the  dainty  boat-eong  chanted 
By  the  fore-oar. 
With  the  dainty  boat-9on&  &c. 

Baise  the  foam-bells  round  the  tholopiua, 
Till  your  hands  are  bare  and  blintef  d. 
And  the  oars  themselves  are  twisted 
In  the  strong  waves. 
And  the  oars  themselves,  £c. 

Let  your  brows  be  hotly  lighted; 
Heed  not  should  your  palms  get  sklnler^. 
And  the  huge  drops  from  your  forehesd 
Fast  be  falling. 
And  the  huge  drops,  6c. 

Bbnd,  and  stretch,  and  draw,  young  gallsnts 
Your  shafts  of  fir,  in  hue  light  gvay. 
And  pass  with  heed  the  wOd  rough  curreati 
Whirling  briny. 
And  pass  with  heed,  &c. 

Let  your  set  of  oars,  full  sweeping, 
Hash  the  great  sea  with  their  vigour. 
Going  splashing  in  the  wild  face 
or  the  billows. 
Going  splashing,  &e. 

Bow  together,  clean  and  steady. 
Splitting  tile  great  swelling  water: 
Work  with  life  and  work  with  spirit. 
No  delajring. 
Work  with  life,  d». 

Give  a  graceful  and  a  strong  pull, 
TxMklng  oft  on  one  another; 
Wake  the  force  tiiat's  in  your  sinews 
All  so  strongly. 
Wake  the  force,  ^-c. 

Tie  her  ribb'd  and  oaken  body 
In  the  wild  glens  moaning  ssuMy, 
And  her  two  thighs  ever  poundln? 
Down  the  surges. 
And  her  two  thighs,  kc 

Lot  the  ocean,  crisp  and  hoary> 
Rije  with  rough  and  deep-toned  Leavlns^i, 
And  the  lofty  walling  waters 
Shout  and  welter. 
And  the  lofty,  &c. 

L^t  the  gray  sea,  ever  foaminj. 
Splash  her  forward  pressing  slimtldcr^, 
And  the  currents  groan  and  mingle 
Far  behind  her. 
An<l  the  currents,  /:c. 

Stretch,  and  bend,  and  draw,  young  gallaDt* .' 
Your  shafts,  with  smooth  waist  painted  red: 
Work  them  with  the  pith  and  marrow 
Of  strong  shoulders. 
Work  them,  d.c. 

Sweep  around  yon  point  before  you. 
Till  your  brows  are  streaming  motstnic; 
Thence,  with  full-spread  ssU,  leave  Uiit 
Of  the  solans. 
Thenoe,  with  full-spread  sali,  be. 
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They  then  rowed  to  the  saUing-x^lace. 

And  th«7  hoist  up  the  new-ble84'd  sails 

Ttntly  oo  high* 
And  rattle  in  six  oan  and  ten 

And  lay  them  by, 
Clear  of  the  pegs  that  hold  the  sails 

Along  her  thigh; 
Then,  Clan-Banald  from  his  nobles  order'd 

Good  ocean  skippers  to  sail  hy — 
Men  who  feat'd  not  any  spectre. 

Or  sight  of  terror  came  them  nigh. 

Then  was  it  ordered,  after  choice  had  been  made, 
that  ereiy  man  should  look  after  his  own  particular 
charge  Immediately  on  this,  there  was  a  shout 
raised  for  the  steersman  to  take  the  helm,  in  these 

WOTils:— 

Let  a  broad,  heavy  hero  sit  at  the  helm, 

Powerfol,  ready; 
Ko  dash  of  the  rising  or  falliog  sea 

Mnst  make  him  nnstoady; 
A  well-spread  prop  fnll  of  rigoar. 

Broad-seated,  thick, 
Stout  and  sore,  and  cautions  and  wary, 

Skilful  and  quick. 
Kerer  once  hasty  while  watching  the  liaen, 

Which  swift  winds  unforl. 
When  he  bears  the  shaggy  ridge  of  the  waters* 

Soaring  whirl. 
He'll  smartly  keep  her  narrow  head 

Against  the  swirl. 
EtTIl  gnlda  her  so  that  she  rocks  or  reels  not 

la  her  tack; 
Baling  sail  and  sheet  with  eye  that  windward 

Glances  back. 
He  must  not  lose  one  Anger's  forejolnt 

Of  the  right  course. 
In  spite  of  all  the  tumbling  surges, 

And  their  force. 
He'll  beat  so  boldly,  when  there's  nco<l. 

In  the  wind's  eye; 
He'll  make  each  oaken  plank  and  faHenin^ 

Creak  and  ery. 
He  must  not  blench  or  get  confnsetl 

With  doubts  and  fears— 
Not  should  the  sea's  gray-headed  swell 

Bise  round  his  ears. 
<rbl8  stalwart  seaman  every  terror 

Must  withsUnd; 
Xor  sUr,  nor  moi^  but  keep  his  place. 

With  helm  in  hand; 
And,  watching  the  pld  hoary  ocean,  • 

Stem  though  it  be. 
Must  loosen  or  draw  in  the  sheet. 

As  need  he'll  see. 
And  make  lier  battle,  mn,  or  beat. 

With  fttU-sail'd  glee. 
Thna  he  keeps  her  stiff  and  stubborn, 

On  top  of  the  wild  wave- 
Straight  and  sure  unto  her  harbour. 

Let  siorma  howl  or  rave. 

A  MAX  IS  OBDSKED  OUT  TO  WATCH  THE  RIGaiNO. 

Place  a  shrewd  man—great  fisted— there, 

To  watch  the  rigging, 
MTho'U  be  sedate  and  full  of  care, 

With  huge  grasp— strong-fingei'd; 
Who'll  haul  the  yard  with  right  good  wiH, 

When  the  ship  needs  it; 
And  watch  the  mast  and  tackling  still. 

And  bind  and  loosen. 
And  ha  must  know  the  windf  that  blow, 

What  coQise  best  suiting; 


And  he  must  work  in  harmony 

With  him  who  holds  the  sheet. 
And  guide  tho  tackling  manfully. 
So  long  as  his  stout  ropes  and  high 

Shall  hold  together. 

THIS  MAN  eSET  ASIDE  FOR  THE  SHEET. 

Let  this  man,  with  mighty  shoulders. 

Sit  on  the  thwart; 
He  must  be  sinewy  and  hairy. 

With  his  bones  big— 
A  thick-set,  broad,  and  craggy  champion. 

With  fingers  hnge. 
The  sheet  he  must  be  ever  guiding 

With  scrambling  force; 
When  the  winds  come  fiercely  blowing, 

Palling  well  in; 
But  when  it  slacks,  and  lags,  and  flutters. 

Ho  lets  free. 

A  MAN  OBDEEED  OUT  FOB  THE  EAB-BINO. 

Let  a  man  who's  tight  and  sturdy. 

Handy,  nice,  and  fine. 
Work  the  Jib-sheet  without  flinching. 

When  she  nears  the  wind; 
Bring  it  up  and  down  in  order. 

To  each  fitting  hold. 
As  the  wind  may  chance  to  follow. 

Or  the  htgh-topp'd  wave; 
And  if  he  finds  the  tempest  rising. 

Or  loud  groaning  come, 
^  Who'll  bring  it  with  good  grasp  heroic 

To  the  gunwale  down. 

A  LOOKOUT  ORDERED  TO  THE  FORE. 

Now,  rising,  let  a  slow  man  go 

Up  to  the  prow; 
Our  harbour  with  unerring  knowledge 

He  must  show; 
Every  art  descrying  keenly 

Whence  the  wind  can  blow. 
And  telling  to  the  steersman  surely 

The  right  way  to  go. 
Each  hmdmark  he  must  nets  and  gather 

From  afar. 
Since  it,  with  Him  who  rules  the  seasons,  ? 

Is  our  guiding  star. 

A  MAN  SET  ASIDE  FOR  T  'E  HALYARD. 

At  the  halyard  place  a  wight 

Who  is  no  sloven, 
Bnt  athletic,  full  of  might, 

Skill'd,  and  well  proven. 
Careful  ever,  free  of  haste. 

With  dark  frowns  ready; 
And  to  gnide  his  rope  well  pU'^cd, 

Dainty  and  not  heady. 
"With  a  tug  and  with  a  twist 

The  sail  restraining; 
Bending  downward  on  his  fist, 

And  strongly  straining. 
Hard  and  fast  ho  mast  not  tie 

The  tough,  tight  rope; 
He  only  dares  a  loose  loop  try. 

Giving  it  scope 
To  run  freely  and  to  fly 

And  murmur  hoarse 
Round  the  peg,  with  hum  and  cry. 

So  swift  its  coarse. 

A  reporter  of  the  waters  set  aside,  and  the  sea 
getting  too  rough,  the  steersman  says  to  him — 

Let  a  man  to  watch  the  rain-aqaall. 

Quick,  come  nigh; 
And  sharply  on  the  weather^s  heart 

Let  him  keep  his  eye. 
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Choose  me  a  man  half -frlgh ten' d. 

Cautions,  sly, 
But  not  a  coward  out  and  ont, 

And  let  him  pry. 
With  cuxioua  watch,  nntil  the  shower 

He  rippling  spy; 
Then  mark  keenly  if  the  gnsts 

Before,  behind,  it  fly; 
Nor  mnst  he  let  ray  heedless  thoughts 

Securely  lie, 
But  wake  me  up  at  sight  of  danger 

With  an  eager  czT, 
When  towards  us  the  drowning  waters 

WaUing  hie; 
He  must  say,  '  The  beam's  thin  head 

Quick  put  about  1' 
'A  breaking  wavel'  with  thunderous  accenta 

Must  he  shout. 
He  must  thus  inform  me  duly 

When  danger's  nigh; 
Bat  let  no  other  weather-watcher 

But  himself  be  by. 
To  make  confusion,  doubt,  and  tumult. 

Through  the  whole  crew  fly. 

A  balesman  is  ordered  out;  and  the  sea,  rushing 
over  her  behind  and  before — 

To  bale  her  let  a  strong  man  rise. 

Active,  brave, 
Who  will  not  blench,  or  yield,  or  tremble 

For  the  shouting  wave; 
Who  will  not  quail,  who  will  not  soften 

For  cold  sea  or  hail, 
Though  they  lash  and  splash  Ids  neck  and  breast 

On  the  strong  gale. 
With  a  thick,  round,  wooden  vessel 

In  his  homy  hand. 
He  lets  not  the  inpourlng  water 

One  moment  stand; 
His  trust  he  rigidly  discharges. 

Not  one  moment  slack. 
Nor  straightening  while  a  drop  remaineth 

His  bent  active  back; 
Though  her  boards  should  all  get  riddled, 

He  could  keep  her  snug, 
As  a  well-made  lid,  close-fitting, 

Keeps  a  polished  jug. 

Two  are  ordered  to  watch  the  ropes  behind  the 
canvas,  and  ever^  appearance  that  tne  sails  will  be 
swept  from  her  with  tne  roughness  of  the  tempest: — 

Now  let  a  pair  of  strong  and  raw-boned  men, 

Rough  and  hairy, 
Be  set  to  watch  the  ropes  behind  the  sails. 

Well  and  wisely. 
With  pith  and  marrow,  and  great  bone  and  brawn, 

And  tough  sinews. 
To  draw  well  in  when  time  of  danger  come«. 

Or  else  let  free; 
CarefQl  to  keep  it  always  with  smart  hand 

In  the  right  middle. 
Donald  MacCormaig  let  ns  choose  for  this, 

And  John  Maclan — 
Two  most  audacious  fellows  and  expert, 

Of  the  men  of  Canna. 

Six  are  now  chosen  as  a  reserve,  in  case  any  of 
those  I  have  spoken  of  shoold  fail,  or  that  the  fury  of 
the  sea  should  pluck  him  overboard,  then  one  of  these 
could  take  his  place: — 

Let  six  men  now  get  up — ready,  agile, 

Handy,  lively, 
Vho  will  go  and  leap  and  run 

Fore  and  aft  her, 
like  a  hare  upon  the  hill-tops. 

And  the  hounds  near  by.' 
They  must  climb  the  hard  smooth  ropo<i. 

Fine  and  hempen, 
like  a  squirrel  in  the  spring-timo 

Up  a  tree  side. 
They  mnst  be  skilful,  hardy,  active. 

Sure,  and  restless, 
And  spring  to  rope,  or  chain,  or  sail,  or  any 

Meedful  order. 
Guiding  the  good  ship  without  weakness 

Of  Vic  Dhomhnuill. 

Kow,  when  everything  appertaining  to  the  sailing 
had  been  got  under  famous  regulation,  and  every 
gallant  hero  drew  without  softness,  without  fear, 


without  trembling,  to  the  exact  place  where  he  had 
been  ordered  to  go,  they  raised  up  the  sails  about  the 
rising  of  the  sun  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  8i  Biide, 
and  they  bore  out  of  Loch-Ainneart,  in  Vh^  looking 
southward. 

The  sun  Just  open'd,  golden-yellow,* 

From  his  case. 
When  the  sky  grew  dark  and  drumly 

In  Its  place; 
livid,  swarthy,  thiek,  dun-bdlyed, 

Tawnr,  gmy; 
Every  dye  that's  in  the  tartan  1 

o'er  it  Uy.  , 

Far  away  to  the  wild  westward  I 

Qrim  it  lowers,  ' 

With  douda  that  on  the  thick  iquali  waadff. 

Threatening  showers.  , 

Up  they  railed  their  speckled  mUs  though, 

Cloud-like  light,  I 

And  stretch'd  them  on  the  mlfhty  halyards, 

Tough  and  tight. 
High  on  the  mast,  so  tall  and  stately^ 

Dark  red  in  hue— 
They  set  them  firmly,  set  them  rarely. 

Bet  them  true. 
Bound  the  iron  pegs  the  ropes  ran. 

And  the  right  rings  through; 
.  They  arranged  the  tackle'rarely, 

'  Wall  and  oareltally. 

nien  each  man  sat  waiting  bravely, 

Where  he  ought  to  be; 
Now  the  airy  windows  open'd. 

Spotted  and  bluf^gray; 
Now  blew  the  keen  and  erabbad  wild  winds- 

A  fierce  band  were  they. 
Then  his  dark  gray  doak  the  ocean 

Round  him  drew — 
Dusky,  livid,  mflied,  whirling— 

Bound  it  flew. 
And  up  he  sweil'd  to  monntaina  or  to  glsBs— 

Dishevell  d,  rough,  sank  down- 
Soon  the  kicking,  tossing  water 

All  in  hills  had  grown. 
The  blue  deep  open'd  in  huge  maws. 

Wild  and  devouring. 
Into  each  other's  grasps  in  deadly  stnig^ei 

Fiercely  pouring. 
It  took  a  man  to  look  the  storm  winds 

Bight  in  the  face- 
Lighting  the  sparkling  spray  on  every  hill  wsve, 

In  their  fiery  race. 
The  waves  before  us,  shrilly  yelling. 

Raised  their  high  heads  hoar, 

While  those  behind,  with  moaning  trompets, 

Gave  a  beilowlBg  roar. 
When  we  rose  up  aloft,  majestic, 

On  the  heaving  swell. 
Need  was  to  pull  in  our  canvas 

Smart  and  well. 
When  she  sank  down  with  one  huge  swallow 

In  the  hollow  glen, 
Every  sail  she  bore  aloft 

Was  given  to  her  then. 
The  drisallnff  surges  high  and  roaring 

Bush'd  on  ns  louting; 
Long  ere  they  were  near  us  come. 

We  heard  their  shouting. 
They  roll'd,  sweeping  up  the  Uttle  waves, 

Scourging  them  bare. 
Till  they  became  one  threatening  sweO, 

Our  steersman's  care. 
When  down  we  fell  from  off  the  billows' 

Towering  shaggy  edge, 
Our  keel  was  well  nigh  hurled  against 

The  shells  and  sedge; 
The  whole  sea  was  lathing,  dashing. 

All  through  other. 
It  kept  the  seals  and  mightiest  monsters 

In  a  pother. 
The  fury  and  the  surging  of  the  water. 

And  our  good  ship's  swift  way. 
Spattered  their  white  brains  on  each  billow. 

Livid  and  gray. 
With  piteous  wailing  and  complaining, 

All  the  storm-toss'd  horde, 

*  Any  one  who  has  ever  watched  a  ihreatenlng^B)^ 
morning  in  the  Hebrides.  wiU  be  at  no  low  to  Ptf?S««^ 
thU  vigorous  description  has  been  taken  direct)/  nOOJwv* 
The  varied  colours  of  the  sky,  and  the  wild  asjict  ef  w  ■* 
are  particularly  striking. 
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Shoated  out»  'WeTre  now  your  lubjects; 

Take  us  up  on  board.' 
And  the  imall  fish  of  the  ocean  , 

Tnm'd  over  their  white  breast, 
Bead,  innnnierable,  with  the  raging 

Of  tiie  fnrlons  sea's  unrest. 
The  stones  and  shells  of  the  deep  channel 

Were  in  motion; 
Swept  from  out  their  lowly  bed 

By  the  tnmnlt  of  the  ocean. 
Tin  the  sea,  like  a  great  mess  of  potts^e, 

Troobled,  mnddy  grew 
With  the  blood  of  many  mangled  creatures, 

Dirty  red  In  hue— 
Of  the  hom'd  and  clawy  wild  beasts, 

Short-footed,  splay; 
With  great  waUlng  gumless  mouths, 

A  huge  wide-opened  way. 
But  the  whole  deep  wta  full  of  spectres, 

Loose  and  sprawling. 
With  the  claws  and  with  the  tails  of  monsters 

.    Pawing,  squalling. 
Tt  was  frightful  even  to  hear  them 

Screech  so  loudly; 
Hie  sound  might  move  full  fifty  heroes 

Stepping  proudlr. 
Our  whole  crew  grew  dull  of  hearing 

In  the  tempest's  scowl, 
With  the  quavering  cries  of  demons 

And  the  wild  beasts'  howl. 
With  oalken  planks  the  weltering  waves  were  wrestling 

In  their  noisy  splashing; 
While  the  sharp  beak  of  our  swift  ship 

On  the  sea-pigs*  came  dashing. 
The  wind  kept  still  renewing  all  its  wildness 

In  the  far  west, 
TUl  with  every  kind  of  strain  and  trouble 

We  were  sore  dlstress'd. 
We  were  blinded  with  the  water 

Showering  o'er  us  ever; 
And  the  awful  niffht-like  thunder, 

And  the  lightning  ceasing  never. 
The  bright  fire-balls  in  our  tackling 

flamed  and  smoked; 
With  the  smell  of  burning  brimstone 

We  were  well-nigh  choked. 
All  the  elements  above,  below. 

Against  us  wrought; 
Sarth  and  wind,  and  fire  and  water, 

With  us  fought. 
But  when  tt  defied  the  sea 

To  make  us  yield; 
At  last,  with  one  bright  smile  of  pity. 

Peace  with  us  she  seal'd. 
But  not  before  our  yards  were  injured. 

And  our  sails  were  rent, 
Oar  poops  were  strain' d,  our  oars  were  wcaken'd. 

All  our  masts  were  bent; 
Not  a  stay  we  had  but  started. 

Our  tackling  all  was  wet  and  splashy, 
Nails  and  couplings  twisted,  broken, 

Feeshle,  fashie,t 
All  the  thwarts  snd  all  the  gunwale 

Everywhere  confess' d. 
And  aU  above  and  all  below, 

How  sore  they  had  been  press'd. 
"Not  a  bracket,  not  a  rib, 

But  the  storm  had  loosed. 
Fore  and  aft,  from  stem  to  stem, 

All  had  got  confused. 
Not  a  tiller  but  was  split. 

And  the  helm  was  wounded; 
Sreiy  board  its  own  complaint 

Sadly  sounded; 
Every  trend,  every  fastening 

Bad  been  giving  way; 
Not  a  board  remaln'd  as  firm 

Am  at  the  break  of  day; 
Not  a  bolt  in  her  but  started. 

Not  a  rope  the  wind  that  bore. 
Not  a  part  of  tne  whole  vessel 

But  was  weaker  than  before. 
The  sea  spoke  to  us  its  peace  prattle 

At  the  cross  of  Islay  s  Kyle. 
And  the  rough  wind,  bitter  boaster! 

Was  restraln'd  for  one  good  while; 
It  rose  from  off  us  into  places 

Lofty  in  the  upper  air, 
And  after  all  its  noisy  barking, 

BufRed  round  us  fair. 

*  8ea-plgB  (muca-mara)  are  porpoises. 


Then  we  gave  thanks  to  the  High  King, 

Who  rein'd  the  wind's  rude  breath. 
And  saved  our  good  Clan-Banald 

From  a  bad  and  brutal  death. 
Then  we  furl'd  up  the  fine  and  speckled  sails 

Of  linen  wide, 
And  we  took  down  the  smooth,  red  dainty  masts, 

And  laid  them  by  the  aide. 
On  our  long  and  slender  polish'd  oars 

Together  leaning— 
They  were  all  made  of  the  fir  cut  by  MacBands 

In  EUean  Fionaln— 
We  went  with  our  smooth  dashing,  rowing. 

And  steadv  shock, 
Till  we  reach'd  tne  good  port  round  the  point 

Of  Fergus'  Bock.  * 
There  casting  anchor  peacefully. 

We  calmly  rode; 
We  got  meat  and  drink  in  plenty. 

And  there  we  abode. 


*  Fergus'  Bock,  or  Garrickf  ergus. 


Thomas  Pattison. 


t  jriatb  falsa'  pronounced  as  above,  occur  here  in  ths  original. 
Hmj  are  mare  explectives,  and  have  no  meaning. 


MARY  GORDON'S  FIRST  DAYS  AT  SCHOOL. 

Chapter  XII. 

Masy  bad  fallen  asleep,  but  ber  sliunber  was  broken 
and  disturbed,  for  ber  papa's  story  of  tbe  poor  boy 
O'Neil  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind, 
revealing  her  own  guilt,  and  exciting  her  imagination 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  seemed  still  to  be  busily  at 
work;  and  thus,  in  what  appeared  at  first  a  happy 
dream,  she  was  wafted  away  to  her  own  summer 
home — a  beautiful  mansion  on  the  banks  of  a  High- 
land loch,  surrounded  by  woods  and  rocky  mountains, 
heaths  and  valleys,  watered  by  streams,  and  enlivened 
by  the  rural  abodes  of  the  tenantry.  It  was  a  summer 
day  of  sunshine,  and  Mary,  in  her  dream,  was  with 
Rachel  and  Willie,  wandering  in  their  accustomed 
haunts,  through  woods  and  over  fields,  gathering  wild 
flowers,  and  striving  with  Willie  which  would  collect 
the  finest  bouquet.  She  had  run  to  some  distance  to 
pull  a  wild  rose,  when  a  beautiful  butterfly  passed 
her,  fluttering  sportively  in  the  stunmer  air;  and 
Mary  pursued  it — not  that  she  might  catch  it  or  hurt 
it,  but  that  she  might  see  it  alight,  and  admire 
its  mottled  wings,  with  their  bright  colours;  and 
BO,   continuing  to  follow  it,  from  flower  to  bush, 

and  from  bush  to  flower,  she  forgot  to  think  about 
Rachel  and  Willie,  until  she  found  herself  in  a  woody 
dell,  by  the  side  of  a  stream  too  deep  for  her  to 
cross,  but  over  which — ^away  flew  the  butterfly!  She 
turned,  and  tried  to  retrace  her  steps,  but  Rachel 
and  Willie  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  ran  in  every 
direction  calling  their  names,  but  there  was  no  answer 
returned,  and  she  became  greatly  alarmed.  Suddenly 
the  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds,  and  heavy  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  x)oor  Mary  felt  utterly  helpless  and 
re^y  to  sink  with  dismay;  when  lo !  by  one  of  those 
wonderful  transitions  that  belong  to  dreams,  but 
which  in  dreams  never  appear  wonderful,  she  found 
herself  in  town,  and  on  her  way  to  Miss  Weston's 
school;  and  on  passing  the  toy-shop  she  looked  in 
and  saw  the  shopwoman,  who  cs^ed  out,  *  There  is  the 
little  girl; — catch  her!  catch  her!'  and  immediately 
two  policemen  ran  out  of  the  shop  and  pursued  her. 

Terror  seemed  now  to  supply  her  with  new  strength, 
and  she  ran,  with  a  rapidity  amazing  to  herself,  until 
she  reached  Russell-square;  and  on  coming  near  Miss 
Weston's  house,  she  felt  greatly  re-assured  when  she 
saw  her  standing  on  the  hall  steps,  beckoning  and 
calling  to  her  to  come  quickly.  She  struggled  on  to 
reach  ner,  but  suddenly  all  strength  seeni^  again  tr 
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leave  her — her  limbs  refused  to  carry  her  farther; 
and  when  she  looked  behind,  and  saw  her  pursuers 
close  upon  her,  and  one  of  them  about  to  seize  her 
by  the  arm,  she  clung  to  the  iron  railiiig,  and  with  a 
piercing  cry — awoke ! 

The  light  was  burning  very  low,  and  the  nursery 
filled  with  dark  shadows,  and  Mary  sat  up  in  bed  and 
called  loudly  upon  Rachel;  but  the  kitchen  was  too 
far  off  for  her  to  hear.  Willie,  however,  had  been 
startled  from  his  sleep  by  the  cry  she  had  uttered  in 
her  dream,  and  now  he  was  thoroughly  awakened; 
and,  springing  from  his  bed,  he  ran  into  the  nurseiy. 

*  What  are  you  calling  for,  Mai'y  dear?' 

*  Oh  Willie,  Willie !  Come  to  me  and  give  mo  your 
hand.  I  have  been  dreaming  a  terrible  dream,  and  I 
am  very  frightened;  for  oh  Willie!  I  am  a  thief!' 
And  Mary  wept  bitterly. 

*  No,  no,  Mary  dear;  you  are  not  a  thief,'  said  the 
kind-hearted  little  boy,  getting  up  beside  her,  and 
putting  his  arms  around  her;  *  you  are  dreaming  yet, 
Mary. 

*  No,  Willie,  I  am  not  dreaming  now.  I  stole  a 
shilling  of  mamma's  money,  and  bought  a  doll  with 
it  on  my  way  to  school.' 

*Mary,  Mary,  why  did  you  do  that?  Have  you 
told  manrnia?' 

*  No,  Willie,  I  could  not;  I  was  so  much  afraicL 
I  once  thought  I  would  tell  papa  when  he  was  telling 
us  about  the  poor  boy,  but  I  was  not  able;  and  oh 
Willie !  I  am  very  frightened  (lod  will  punish  me.' 

'  You  must  come  to  papa,  Mary,  and  tell  liim  all 
about  it,  and  he  will  help  you. 

'  But  when  I  tell  him  what  I  have  done,  Willie,  he 
will  never  love  me  any  more,  and  neither  will  mamma,' 
said  Mary,  weeping. 

*  Maiy,  I  am  sure  they  will  always  love  you,  and 
so  will  1.     Come  away,  and  I  will  take  you  to  papa. ' 

He  helped  her  out  of  bed,  and  on  openini;  the 
nursery  door,  they  were  dazzled  by  the  brightiiosa  of 
the  light  that  stre^amed  in  u^ion  them. 

*  Look,'  said  Willie,  *tho  stair-case  lights  are  burn- 
ing yet,  and  nobody  is  to  bed.' 

Mary  searched  for  the  doll,"and  took  it  out  from 
the  foot  of  her  bed. 

*  Oh  Willie! '  she  said;  *how  can  I  go  and  tell  papa 
about  this  ?    I  am  all  trembling. ' 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  Mary.    I  will  help  you.' 

He  supported  her  kindly,  with  an  arm  put  round 
her  waist;  and  they  went  down  staira  together,  and 
wore  advancing  to  the  drawing-room  cioor,  when 
Mary  stopped. 

*  Willie ! '  she  said,  *  I  am  not  able  to  go  in.  Oh 
what  shall  I  do?' 

*  Stand  here  for'a  little,' Mary  dear,  and  I'll  go  in 
and  tell  papa.' 

He  oi>ened  the  door  quietly,  and  went  in. 

'  Papa,'  he  said,  *  Mary  lias  somethinj  she  wants 
to  tell  you,  and  she  is  very  frightened  to  come  in.' 

Mr.  Gordon  walked  inmiediately  to  the  door.  *  Come 
in,  Mary,'  he  said;  but  the  little  white  figure  neither 
spoke  nor  moved,  but  stood  dumb  and  motionless, 
under  the  bright  light  of  the  stair  gasalier,  with  one 
hand  holding  on  by  the  railing,  and  in  the  other  hung 
the  wax-doll,  the  cause  of  all  her  woe. 

When  Mr.  Gordon  stooped  down  to  look  at  her,  he 
was  shocked  to  see  that  her  face  was  colourless,  her 
breathing  oppressed,  and  a  cold  pers^nration  stood 
on  her  forehead;  for,  besides  the  effort  she  was  mak- 
ing to  come  into  her  father's  presence,  Mary  was  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  her  drc^ni. 

'  My  dear  child,'  he  said,  lifting  her  in  his  arms, 
and  canying  her  into  the  drawing-room,  *tel]  me 
what  is  the  matter?' 


When  Mrs.  Gordon  came  forward  and  looked  at   \ 
Mary's  pale  face  and  closed  eyes,  she  was  greatly 
alarmed. 

*I  told  you,  William,  that  this  had  gone  too  itx; 
and  now  there  is  an  illness  coming  on  the  child.' 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  Anne;  this  will  prove  a  salutary 
illness,  and  it  is  just  what  I  hoped  for,  and  told  you 
woidd  come.     Ring  for  a  ^lass  of  water,  please^' 

Mrs.  Gordon  went  for  it  herself,  and  brought  b^ 
sides  a  warm  shawl,  and  wrapped  it  about  her. 

Mary  drank  a  little  water,  and  for  a  short  time 
lay  perfectly  quiet  in  her  father's  arms;  and  Mr. 
Gordon  watched  until  he  saw  her  colour  return,  and 
that  she  was  really  better,  when  he  raised  her  up 
gently.  *  Maiy ! '  he  said,  *  Willie  says  there  is  iomo- 
thing  you  want  to  tell  me,  but  that  you  are  frightened 
to  do  so.  Now,  I  would  like  you  to  think  that  you 
are  sitting  on  your  own  papa's  knee,  who  loves  you, 
and  wishes  to  help  you  to  do  what  is  right;  and  if 
you  have  done  something  that  is  wrong,  even  aJtiiougb 
it  is  very  far  wrong,  you  are  doing  right  now  to  come 
and  confess  it.  So,  speak  out  at  once,  my  dear,  and 
tell  me  what  it  is,  and  why  you  are  so  frighteoed?' 

With  a  strong  effort  she  roused  herself,  and,  lifting 
up  the  dolJ,  laid  it  on  the  table,  shuddering  as  she 
did  so. 

'  Papa, '  she  said,  '  I  have  been  vciy  wicked.  I 
stole  a  shilling  of  mamma's  money  from  the  pantiy 
table  this  morning,  before  I  went  to  school;  and,  on 
the  way,  I  bought  that  doll,  although  mamma  re- 
fused to  buy  it  for  me  yesterday.  I  have  been  very 
unhappy  all  day;  and  when  you  told  Willie  and  me 
about  the  poor  boy  that  stole  the  loaf,  I  knew  I  had 
been  far  worse  than  him.  I  once  tbonght  I  would 
try  to  tell  you,  but  I  was  not  able.  And  I  hare 
dreamed  a  terrible  dream;  and  I  am  very  frightened 
that  God  will  punish  me, — ^for  I  am  a  thief! ' 

It  was  out  at  last.  The  terrible  tmth  was  spoken; 
but  so  terrible  did  it  sound  in  her  papa's  presence, 
that  Mary  hid  her  face  on  his  arm  and  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  weeping. 

Mr.  Gordon  allowed  her  tears  to  flow  unrestnuncd 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  spoke. 

*  Are  you  going  to  remain  a  thief,  Mary?' 

*0h  no,  no,'  she  said,  earnestly.  •!  shall  never 
steal  anything  again.' 

*Then  you  are  really  sorry  for  what  you  hare 
done?  You  are  ashamed  of  it;  and  wonder  now  ho'^* 
you  could  allow  yourself  to  take,  secretly,  what  was 
not  your  own?  You  despise  yourself  for  it,  and  hate 
the  very  idea  of  being  a  thief?' 

'  Oh  yes,  papa!'  she  said,  astonished  at  hearing  her 
own  thoughts  so  truly  expressed. 

*  Now,  Mary,  I  snonld  like  very  much  to  know 
what  could  tempt  you  to  do  such  a  tiling?  AikL 
although  you  are  but  a  little  girl,  do  you  think,  my 
dear,  you  could  try  to  remember  your  thoughts  after 
you  rose  this  morning?  And  teU  me  what  Ivid,  un- 
happy feelings  led  you  so  far  wrong.  And,  however 
bad  they  were,  don't  be  afraid  to  tSi  me  out  tnUy,' 

There  was  something  in  her  papa's  tone  ao  calm 
and  encoiiraging,  and  altogether  so  unlike  the  severity 
she  had  expected,  that  Mary  gradually  gained  conr- 
age.  And  now  that  the  ice  was  fairly  l)roken,  her 
confession  flowed  forth  like  a  stream  that  seemed  to 
be  gathering  strength  as  it  went  along,  and  revealinj 
the  innermost  thoughts  of  her  heart 

*  Papa,'  she  said,  '  I  shall  tell  you  everything  I  can 
^member.  When  I  rose  this  morning,  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  be  as  good  as  I  was  yesterday,  for  eveiy- 
body  at  school  was  pleased  with  me,  and  I  was  very 
happy;  but  when  Nancy  came  to  dress  me  instead  of 
Rachel,  I  grew  angry  and  naughty,  because  I  wanted 
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'  to  talk  to  Rachel  about  school,  and  Nancy  did  not 
, ,  knov  onjrthing  about  it.  I  was  behaving  very  badly 
to  her,  when  mamma  came  into  the  nursery,  and 
pimislidd  me;  and  when  she  took  Willie  down  with 
ner  to  breakfast,  and  would  not  let  him  stay  with 
me,  I  thought  she  was  very  cruel  to  leave  me  alone, 
and  that  it  was  because  she  loved  Willie  more  than 
me,  and  was  petting  him — and  oh!  X)apa,  1  hated 
Willie  for  it.  Yes,*  she  said — ^turning  round  to  her 
little  brother,  who  was  seated  on  a  footstool  by  the 
lire,  cazing  at  her  with  a  face  of  anxious  concern — *  I 
hatett  my  own  Willie,  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me, 
and  helped  me  to  come  to  you  to-night.' 

'Never  mind,  Mary,  dear,*  said  Willie.  *I  knoyr 
yoa  don't  hate  me.*  * 

'  Bat  I  did  hate  you  then,  Willie;  and  I  grew  worse 
and  worse;  for  when  I  came  down  stairs,  and  listeneil 
at  the  dining-room  door,  and  heard  you  all  talking  so 
happily  together,  I  thought  mamma  so  cruel  for  keep- 
ing me  ou^  that  I  hated  her  too.  Yc»,  mamma,'  she 
said,  looking  at  Mrs.  Gordon,  *  I  hated  you  too;  and 
oh!  nuunma,  will  you  forgive  me?' 

*  Yes,  I  forgite  you,  my  dear  little  girl,  for  I  sec 
you  are  truly  sorry  for  having  such  wrong  thou.i'hts 
of  me;  and  I  shall  say  to  you,  just  as  Willie  said — I 
know  you  don't  hate  me,  Mary.* 

'Oh  no,  indeed!  I  love  you  dearly,  mamma,*  she 
Baid,  smiling  sweetly  for  a  moment,  but  her  counte- 
nance changing  again  as  she  continued — 

'  And  then  I  grew  more  wicked  than  e^'cr;  for  when 
I  went  into  Thomas'  pantry  to  ask  him  the  hour,  he 
wag  not  there,  but  on  the  table  there  was  a  heap  of 
money;  and  I  thought  that  although  mamma  would 
not  allow  me  to  be  happy  by  giving  me  the  doll  I 
wanted  so  much,  I  would  make  myself  happy,  and 
take  a  shilling,  and  buy  it;  and  I  took — I — I — stole 
—oh,  papa  1 1. cannot  tell  you  any  more.  I  don't  know 
what  made  me  so  wicked.  *  And  again  she  hid  her  face 
on  his  shoulder. 

'Mary,*  said  Mr.  Gordon,  'I  shall  not  ask  you 
to  say  more;  and  I  am  glad  you  have  had  courage  to 
teli  me  so  much  of  the  truth,'  for  now  I  can  easily 
comprehend  the  misery  you  must  have  enduced  all 
day—trying  to  conceal  a  theft  you  had  committed — 
deceiving  everybody,  and  telling  untruths — drawn 
on  by  an  evil  power  from  one  sin  to  another,  until 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  escape;  but  I  rejoice 
to  learn,  my  dear  child,  from  all  you  have  now 
told  me,  that  there  has  been  a  better  influence 
nding  all  the  time  in  your  heart,  making  you  feel 
that  sin  brings  its  own  punishment,  and  helping  5'ou 
to  escape  from  it,  like  a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler;  and  now,  before  you  go  to  bed,  Mary,  let 
me  ask  you  one  or  two  seiious  question?.  You  sa}** 
that  you  are  afraid  God  will  punish  you,  and  it  is 
quite  right  that  you  should  fear  Him  at  all  times; 
but  did  you  not  forget  to  pray  to  Him  this  morning, 
when  you  went  so  far  wrong,  and  broke  his  conunanu- 
ments!* 
'  Yes,*  she  said,  looking  down  sorrowfully. 
'  Ihen  you  luiow  3'ou  have  sinned  against  Him,  and 
you  are  sorry  for  it — you  rejjent  of  it — and  you  will  ask 
Him  to  forgive  you,  and  help  3'ou  to  do  so  no  more?' 
'Yes,  papa.' 

'  But  you  know,  mv  dear  little  girl,  that  there  is 
only  one  way — one  only,  Mary — by  which  any  of  us, 
young  or  old,  can  obtain  forgiveness;  that  it  is  only 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  you  can  be  pardoned 
and  kept  &om  sin,  and  that  all  you  ask  must  be  for 
Hssake.* 
*Y'e3,  papa.' 

'  And  when  yon  speak  the  concluding  words  of  his 
own  prayer — "Lead  us  not  into  temptation,   but 


deliver  us  from  evil,  for  Thino  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power" — will  you  remember  that,  by  these  very 
woras.  He  teaches  you  that  you  have  no  power  of 
your  own  to  keep  j'ou  from  sin,  but  that  your  safety 
must  all  come  froiu  himself?* 

'Yes,  papvi;  I  shall  remember  that.' 

*  Then,  my  dear,  you  need  not  be  frightened  any 
more;  you  may  go  away  to  bed,  Mary,  and  sleep  in 
peace  and  safety,  for,  sleeping  or  waking.  He  will  take 
care  of  you.  »So,  good  night,  my  own  Mary,*  said 
Mr.  Gordon,  clasping  her  in  liis  arms,  and  kissing  her 
aftectionately. 

*Good  night,  papal*  she  said,  warmly  returning  his 
embrace,  and  smiling  for  the  tiret  time  with  her  own 
happy  expression. 

'  Good  night ! '  said  Willie,  springing  up  on  the  back 
of  his  papa's  chair,  and  clasping  him  tightly  round 
his  neck,  at  the  risk  of  choking  him,  for  Willie's 
spirits  were  mounting  high,  so  glad  was  he  that 
Mary's  troubles  hail  come  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

*  Come  do\sTi,  Willie,  and  ring  the  nursery  bell,' 
said  Mrs.  Gordon.  '  And  come  and  speak  to  me,  Mary, 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  sure,'  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  'you  will  be  glad  to  ^ee  this  doll  no  more?* 

*  Oh  ye3,  mamma.  Will  you  hide  it  away  out  of 
sight?' 

'  Oh  no,  my  dear;  it  ia  really  a  very  pretty  doll,* 
she  said,  smiling  as  she  lookeil  at  it, '  and  quite  inno- 
cent, I  am  sure,  as  to  all  the  sorrow  it  has  caused ; 
and  I  think  we  shall  ask  Rachel  to  give  it  to  her  little 
niece,  who  has  been  so  ilL  * 

*  Oh  yes;  thank  you,  dear  mamma.  I  shall  bo 
very  happy  if  Rachel  will  give  it  to  her.  * 

Rachel  now  came  in,  and  gladly  undertook  to  do 
so,  expressing  ^reat  pleaaure  at  seeing  Mis3  Mary  look 
like  herself  again ;  and  the  happy  children  accompanied 
her  to  the  nursery. 

Conclusion. 

*  From  all  I  have  heard  to-night,'  said  Mrs.  Gordon 
to  her  husband,  'I  acknowledge  I  was  wrong  this 
morning  about  Mary's  punishment.  So  you  see, 
William,  I  can  make  "a  volimtary  confession*'  when 
I  feel  it  is  right  to  do  so.  * 

*  Then  you  must  have  "  convictions,**  Anne?*  said 
Mr.  Gordon,  smiling. 

*Ycs,  I  have  convictions,'  she  said  gravely;  'at 
least  I  feel  now  that  I  did  wrong  in  leaving  her  aloiie 
when  Rachel  was  absent;  and  I  regret  it  exceedingly, 
for  I  only  drove  her  iroui  bad  to  worae.  * 

*  You  are  quite  right,  Anne;  but  do  not  vex  your- 
self, for  it  has  been  the  means  of  drawing  out  her 
character  in  a  new  light,  and  developing  such  bold 
features  as  I  di<l  not  know  she  was  possessed  of;  and 
yet  so  warm  is  her  heart,  that  I  believe  a  single  loving 
remonstrance  would  do  more  to  turn  her  from  doing 
wrong  than  an^  amount  of  severity  or  any  punishment 
we  could  inflict;  and  I  think  we  shall  both  know 
better  how  to  deal  with  her  in  fucure.* 

In  about  an  hour  after,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gonlon  visit- 
ed the  nursery,  and  found  Rachel  still  watching  by 
Mary's  bed;  and  on  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  they 
saw  that  she  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Her  lon^ 
evelashes  were  matted  together  by  the  tears  she  had 
shed,  but  no  other  trace  of  sorrow  remained,  and  a 
happy  expression  rested  on  her  features. 

'  She  is  all  right  now,  Rachel,*  said  Mr.  Gordon, 
looking  at  her. 

'She  is  indeed,  sir,*  said  Rachel;  'and  she  dropped 
asleep  while  tolling  me  how  happy  she  was;  and  that 
to-morrow  morning  she  would  go  down  to  breakfast, 
and  sit  beside  her  papa.* 


*  I  am  afraid  I  shall  p;row  jealouB  of  such  a  decided 
preference,*  said  Mrs.  Gordon  smiling;  *  so  I  shall  co 
and  pay  a  visit  to  my  son.*  And  she  stepped  lightly 
into  Willie's  room,  followed  by  her  husband. 

Willie  lay  in  a  profound  sleep;  his  curly  hair  pushed 
back  from  his  fair  open  forehead;  his  cheeks  warm 
and  rosy  with  health. 

*  He  is  a  noble  little  fellow,*  said  Mrs.  Gordon, 
stooping  to  kiss  him;  *  and  how  kindly  he  has  behaved 
to  Mary  to-nisht  !* 

*  He  has  indeed  behaved  nobly,*  said  Mr.  Gordon, 
*just  because  he  behaved  so  lundl^,  and  as  every 
brother  should  behave  to  a  sister  in  sorrow.  You 
quoted  a  text  from  Proverbs  this  afternoon,  Anne, 
when  we  were  speaking  of  Mary,  and  I  may  now  ap- 
ply one  to  Willie: — "  A  friend  loveth  at  all  times, 
and  '  a  brother  *  is  bom  for  adversity.*'  * 


POETICAL   CONCEPTION. 
No.  III. 

There  is  often  a  loveliness,  a  grandeur  in  truth — the 
mere  simple  narration  of  which,  without  extraneous 
adornment,  speaks  powerfully  to,  or  calls  foiih,  our 
poetical  conceptions.  We  have  many  examples  of  such 
in  our  older  ballads,  and  in  a  thousand  other  narratives, 
in  the  simplicity  of  which  there  is  an  indescribable  pathos 
which  fastens  on  the  soul,  or  strikes  every  chord  of  affec- 
tion in  our  emotional  nature.  But  this  view,  to  be  fully 
elucidated,  would  lead  us  rather  to  the  expression  than 
to  the  conception  of  poetry. 

Truth,  it  has  been  said,  is  often  stranger  than  fiction; 
and  fiction  will  not  please  unless  it  bear  the  similitude 
of  truth.  There  are  circumstances  and  events  ever  oc- 
curring, in  the  history  of  human  life,  of  such  deep  and 
overpowering  pathos,  as  to  call  forth  some  of  the  finest 
and  tenderest  sympathies.  We  think  of  Napoleon  the 
Great,  the  devastator  of  kingdoms,  the  dethroner  of 
monarchs — who  overthrew  dynasties,  and  whose  nod 
made  Europe  tremble — ^as  at  last  the  caged  eagle,  pining 
away  his  life  and  his  restless  and  troubled  spirit  in  exile, 
and  terminating  his  strange  career  on  the  lonely  rock  of 
St.  Helena.  Or,  turn  we  for  a  moment  to  another  and 
a  quite  different  scene, — we  enter  one  of  the  cells  in 
Bedford  jail,  and  what  do  we  see? — a  prisoner;  but 
not  alone,  for  a  blind  girl  is  with  him,  the  child  of  his 
deepest  affections,  over  whom  his  manly  heart  yearns 
with  such  tenderness  as  only  such  a  nature  as  his  could 
feeL  He  turns  to  his  Bible,  which  Ues  open  before  him, 
and  he  reads,  and  then  he  writes.  This  is  Bunyan,  the 
tinker  of  Elstow,  working  out  his  immortal  allegory  of 
the  'Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Or,  take  a  scene  of  domestic 
affection.  There  is  the  childless  Naomi  intreating  once 
and  again  that  her  daughter-in-law,  now  a  widow,  should 
separate  from  her;  and  hear  the  thrilling  answer  of  Ruth, 
'Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  fol- 
lowing after  thee:  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge:  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God:  where  thou  diest,  will  I 
die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  if  ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me.* ' 

We  have  selected  these  instances  as  well  known;  but 
a  thousand  others  might  be  given,  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, in  which  the  very  circumstances  are  of  an  essen- 


tially poetical  character,  and  he  who  does  not  feel  tim   ' 
must  be  devoid  of  some  of  the  finest  snsoeptibilities  ol 
humanity. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  poet — ^we  should  ntiur  say 
it  is  the  unfailing,  constraining,  all-controlling,  ruling, 
and  directing  exercise  of  the  poetical  faculty— to  viev 
circumstances  and  events  in  connection  with  the  Re&- 
sibilities  of  our  common  nature.     It  does  not  recpiire 
strange  or  great  events,  affecting  perhaps  a  nation's 
destinies,  nor  the  actings  and  doings  of  men  of  great 
renown,  nor  the  stem  strife  of  a  battle-field,  where 
victory  may  hang  in  suspense  between  hostile  anoies, 
to  give  birth  to  true  poetical  conception,     letting  dr- 
cumstancea  for  this  purpose  may  be  found  in  the  walki 
of  common  life,  and  among  the  ordinaiy  oocurrences  of 
every  day's  history.  A  slight,  trivial,  apparently  casual 
incident  may  give  birth,  in  a  highly  poetical  miod,  to 
some  of  the  most  tender  and  pathetic  poetical  conc^ 
tions;  and  that  not  by  any  affected,  o^  constrained,  or 
far-fetched  sentimentaliam — which,  as  mere  trick  and 
sham,  are  barely  tolerable,  if  not  positively  disgust- 
ing—but  by  the  fresh  weUing  forth  of  the  perennial 
springs  of  genuine  sympathy  and  affection,  which  ever 
find  their  natural  channels  into  the  human  heart 

Two  well-known  poems  of  Bums,  written  regarding 
apparently  trivial  incidents,  are  full  of  the  deepest 
pathos,  and  might  both  be  quoted  at  lai|^  as  illustra- 
tions of  poetical  conception  on  such  subjects.  The 
'Address  to  the  Mountain  Daisy*  and  the  'Address 
to  the  Mouse'  are  perfect  gems.  It  is,  indeed,  diflScult 
to  say  which  is  best.  Perhaps  the  pathos  in  the  ad- 
dress to  the  daisy,  especially  in  the  concluding  stanza, 
is  the  deepest  and  most  overpowering: — 

'  Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'it  the  daUT'a  fate^ 
That  fate  is  thine— no  distant  date; 
Stern  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thj  bloom. 
Till  cruah'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 
Shall  be  thy  doom  I' 

The  address  to  the  mouse  is  perhaps  the  more  gr^^ 
in  its  description,  though'  scarcely  so  full  of  pathos;  at 
least  the  pathos  does  not  reach  the  same  depth  as  tbt 
of  the  other. 

The  description  is  so  simple,  easy,  and  natoiali  that 
when  we  read  it  we  ahnoet  think—'  Well!  any  of  u* 
could  have  done  it.'  But  just  let  any  one  try  such  a 
theme,  and  he  will  find  how  sadly  he  has  overrated  his 
own  powers;  in  other  words,  how  far  short  he  will  come 
in  his  poetical  conception. 

'Thy  wee  bit  honsie,  too,  in  ruin  I 
Its  silly  wa's  the  winds  are  strewin* ! 
And  nacthing,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane 

O'  f  oggage  green  I 
An'  Ueak  December's  winds  ensuin', 

Baith  anell  and  keen  1 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comln'  fast. 
An'  code  here,  beneath  the  blaat, 

Thou  thoughtat  to  dwell— 
Till,  crash  I  the  oruel  coulter  past 

Oat  thio'  thy  oelL 

TbatCwM  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibUe 
Eas  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibUe  1 
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Now  tbon's  tam'd  oat,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

'Bout  house  or  hauld, 
1\>  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'  cranreach  cauld  t' 

If  we  iiQAgme  it  would  be  easy  to  conceive  and  write 

as  well  on  such  an  incident,  then  let  us  feel  the  pathos, 

particularly  of  the  last  stanza: — 

'Bat,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain. 
The  best  hdd  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Ckmg  aft  a-gley. 
An'  lea'e  us  naught  but  grief  and  pain. 

For  promised  joy. 

Still  thou  art  bless'd  compared  wi'  me ! 
The  present  only  toucbeth  thee: 
But,  och  1  I  badcward  cast  my  e'e, 

On  prospects  drear; 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear.' 

I  hope  it  wQl  be  understood  £rom  these  illustrations 
which  are  given  of  poetical  conception,  though  they  be- 
long to  poetical  expression,  what  is  pathos,  or,  as  the 
oiiginal  Greek  word  means  '  passion,^  so  often  referred 
to  in  critiques  ou  poetry.  It  is  not  necessarily  ima- 
gination, or  fancy,  or  poetical  conception,  but,  like  all 
true  poetry,  it  touches  the  passions — either  the  lofty  or 
sublime,  or  the  tender  or  affectionate;  and  perhaps  it 
camiot  be  otherwise  described  than  as  meeting  its  echo 
in  the  human  heart,  as  all  classes  of  poetry  must  do. 
The  field  is  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  of  almost  illimitable 
extent  and  variety.  The  pathos  of  a  scene,  or  event, 
'JT  incident  may  be  felt,  perhaps,  by  any  one;  but  to 
cany  the  pathos  into  a  written  description,  as  Bums 
has  done,  so  as  to  affect  the  minds  of  others,  belongs  to 
the  poet's  art  of  description  and  not  to  poetical  concep- 
tion merely. 

The  poetical  conception  of  events,  or  their  attendant 
circttmstanoes  or  results,  however,  remain  different,  it 
may  be  in  different  minds,  but  still  they  are  not  so  in 
thfir  mariced  rational  reality,  but  only  as  viewed  through 
Bome  natural  feeling,  rising  up  spontaneously  in  the  hu- 
nian  breast;  for  feeling  cannot  be  forced  any  more  than 
it  can  be  restrained.  According  to  the  Latin  saying — 
'  Tofiquam  Juroa  naturam  expeUas,  usque  recurreV — 
although  yon  expel  nature  with  a  fork  it  will  still  return. 

Pasabn  or  emotion,  indeed — ^not  rage,  nor  hate,  nor 
jealousy,  nor  any  other  exciting  and  turbulent  passion 
(xclusitdy — ^is  the  soul  of  poetical  conception,  as  there 
^  a  pleasure  in  the  placid  stream  as  it  runs  noiselessly, 
snooth,  and  deep,  like  a  coy  maiden,  between  dark 
overhanging  rocks — suggesting  the  still  pleasures  of 
happiness  and  contentment — ^as  well  as  when  it  forms 
&  cascade,  tumbling,  and  whiriing,  and  rushing,  and  roar- 
ing, filling  the  air  with  its  thunder,  like  some  mighty 
giant  in  a  stonn  of  passion. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  poetical  conception, 
there  are  at  least  two  overmastering  passions  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  viz.  pairioiism,  or  the  love  of  country, 
uid  what  has  been  called  in  the  present  day  hero-wor- 
*hip— which  two  passions,  though  somewhat  different, 
&re  not  very  dissimilar  at  least  in  their  operation. 

The  sul^ject  of  patriotism,  or  l^ve  of  country,  is  the 
gnnd  QvennasterxDg  passion  of  Scotchmen;  and,  in- 


deed, it  IB  almost  universally  found  to  characterise  the 

natives  of  mountainous  countries.     It  is  so  strong  that 

the  air  of  '  Ram  des  vachesj*  the  favourite  song  of  the 

Swiss  mountain  herdsmen,  was  forbidden  to  be  played 

in  llhe  French  army,  as  it  called  up  associations  and' 

feelings  in  connection  with  their  fatherland  in  the  Swiss 
soldiers,  so  exciting  as  frequently  to  lead  to  desertion 
from  the  service. 

A  somewhat  similar  trait  has  been  said  to  characterise 
our  own  hardy  Highland  soldiers,  who,  in  a  foreign 
land,  have  been  melted  into  tears  on  hearing  some  of 
their  native  airs;  and  '  Lochaber  no  more'  has  drawn  a 
Highlander  from  America  back  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  like  a  genuine  Scotchman  as 
he  was — 

'  Breathes  there  the  man,  \rith  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

"  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land?" 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tam'd. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  >rell; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell: 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  nauie, 
Boundless  his  wealth,  as  wish  can  cUim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhononr'd.  and  unsung. 

0  Caledonia!  stem  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
Land  of  my  sires!  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  mgged  strand?' 

And  another  Scotchman  thus  writes: — 

'  Dear  to  my  spirit,  Scotland!  thou  hast  been 
Since  infant  years,  in  all  thy  glens  of  green! 
Land  of  my  love,  where  every  sound  and  sight 
Ccmes  in  soft  melody  or  melts  in  light! 
Land  of  the  green  wood,  by  the  si  ver  rill, 
The  heather  and  the  daisy  of  tlie  hiU; 
The  guardian  thistle,  to  thy  foemen  stem; 
The  wild-rose,  hawthorn,  and  the  lady  fern! 
Land  of  the  lark,  that  like  a  seraph  sings 
Beyond  the  rainbow's  quivering  wings! 
Land  of  wild  beauty,  and  romantic  shapes — 
Of  sheltei^d  valleys  and  of  stormy  capes; 
Of  the  bright  garden  and  the  tangled  brake; 
Of  the  dark  mountain  and  the  sunlit  lake! 
Land  of  mv  birth,  and  of  my  father  s  grave, 
The  eagles  home,  the  eyrie  of  the  brave! 
Land  of  affection,  and  of  native  worth! 
Land  where  my  bones  shall  mingle  with  the  earth! 
The  foot  of  slave  thy  heather  never  strain'd. 
Nor  rock  that  battlement  thy  sons  profaned! 
Unrlvall'd  land  of  sciences  and  arts. 
Land  of  fair  faces  and  of  faithful  hearts! 
Iiand  where  Religion  paves  her  heavenward  road! 
Land  of  the  temple  of  the  living  Ood! 
Yet,  dear  to  feeling,  Scotland,  as  thou  art. 
Bhould'st  thou  that  glorious  temple  e'er  desert, 

1  would  disclaim  thee,  seek  the  distant  shore 
Of  Christian  isle,  and  thence  return  no  more.' 

These  quotations,  though  rather  long,  may  well  be 
placed  side  by  side,  and  we  have  done  so  to  show  how 
two  highly  poetical  minds  may  view  the  same  interest- 
ing subject,  and  to  illustrate  poetical  conceptions  in  a 
great  variety  of  its  phases.  Indeed,  we  know  no  better 
way  of  enlarging  our  views  of  poetical  conception  than  to 
collect  together  the  many  passages  of  our  best  poetry,  and 
see  how  tdmost  infinitely  various  they  are  in  their  leading 
features,  yet  all  true  to  the  grand  principle  of  nature. 

There  is  also,  as  we  have  said,  the  passion  of  what 
has  been  called  'hero-worship,'  which  is  a  most  invit- 
ing subject.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  heathen  mythologies 
even  of  the  present  age.  It  exalts  heroes  into  the  place  of 
gods,  and  sinful  erring  men  into  the  calendar  of  saints. 
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Few,  indeed,  in  this  Cliristi&n  land,  and  in  our  day, 
will  admit  tliis  species  of  idolatry,  founded  on  erroneous 
and  overstrained  poetical  conception.  But  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  each  mind  has  the  god  of  its  own 
poetical  idolatry,  in  some  types  of  humanity,  dead  or 
living,  which  it  exalts  under  the  jwwer  of  }xx;tical  feel- 
ing to  a  supernatural  dignity  aiid  worth,  and,  with  what 
is  called  a  poetical  licence,  turns  their  viccu  into  virtues, 
lliis  is  not  a  worthy,  though  ii!  is  a  favourite  poetical 
conception  with  many;  and  some  casts  of  mind  may  so 
far  sympathise  with  it.  When  this  pasjnon  is  not  over- 
strained or  warpnd  by  vice,  it  is  at  leant  an  honourable, 
though  fionictiiacs  a  weak  one;  a.nd  we  feel  that,  when 
rightiy  conceiveil,  it  adds  dignity  to  himian  nature. 
I'he  feeling  in  such  cases  leans  to  virtue's  Bide;  and  if 
we  do  not  always  approve  of  it,  we  cannot  find  quite 
in  our  hearts  to  condemn  it. 

Wherever  there  is  a  perception  of  beauty,  a  feeling 
of  loveliness,  an  idea  of  gi*andeur  or  vastnecs,  an  asso- 
ciation of  F^nupathy,  a  breathing  of  gentle  emotion,  or 
a  stonn  of  overwhelming  passion;  wherever  there  is  a 
hope  or  joy,  fear  or  giief,  hatred  or  pleasure,  the  poeti- 
cal conception  will  naturally  and  necessarily  arise  as 
inherent  m  and  a  part  of  the  prevailing  sentiment. 
Neither  the  humble  cottage  nor  the  palace  of  the  gn^t; 
neither  the  ruined  castle,  with  its  towers  'gray  with 
the  mist  of  years,'  nor  the  modem  seat  of  wealth  and 
splendour;  neither  the  dilapidated  rural  church,  placed 
in  some  Mnely  nook  or  hollow  glen,  nor  the  stately  city 
cathedral,  with  its  vaulted  aisles — ^no  human  occupation, 
from  the  shepherd  tending  his  flocks  far  among  the  hiUs, 
or  the  sailor  who,  in  loneliness,  ploughs  the  midnight 
deep — ^no  period  of  life,  from  the  smiling  babe  to  hoary, 
tottering,  decrepit,  half -childish  old  age — no  relation  in 
society,  from  the  domestic  hearth  of  our  own  beloved 
land,  all  through  the  vast  and  various  institutions  that 
prevail  in  Britain's  great  domains,  over  which,  it  has 
been  no  less  truly  than  poetically  said,  the  sun  never 
sets — ^nothing  in  all  external  nature  that  we  can  per- 
ceive, and  nothing  in  the  universe  around  us,  hid  in  the 
impenetrable  recesses  of  distance,  which  even  conjecture 
cannot  for  a  moment  reach — nothing,  in  short,  whether 
in  life,  death,  or  eternity,  but  the  poetical  feeling 
may  associate  with  or  link  to  itself  in  some  mysteri- 
ous, yet,  at  the  same  time,  truly  simple,  easy,  and 
natural  manner.  As  Shaksperc  says — '  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man!  How  noble  in  reason;  how  infimte  in 
faculties;  in  form  and  moving  how  exraress  and  admir- 
able; in  apprehension  how  like  a  God!  The  beauty  of  the 
world;  the  paragon  of  animals.'  If  we  could  go  over 
all  the  vastness  and  grandeur  which  are  discoverable  in 
external  nature,  and  all  the  conceivable  varieties  and 
circumstances  of  human  loves,  fears,  associations,  and 
sympathies,  we  would  then  only  perhaps  reach  but  the 
outer  bounds  of  poetical  conception.  The  field  is,  in- 
deed, to  our  view,  without  end  or  limit;  for,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  survey  it,  we  find  the  prospect  widening  and 
stretching  out  before  us  on  all  sides,  just  as  when  we 
aticend  some  lofty  hill,  and  think  we  have  reached  the 
summit,  we  perceive  at  each  successive  elevation  some 
new  features  of  the  landscape;  and  when  at  last  we 
reach  the  summit  elevation,  wo  descry  far  off  objects 
hazy  and  dim  in  the  remoteness  of  distance.  Were  all 
our  written  and  oral  poetry  at  once  and  for  ever  sAvept 
away  by  the  beeom  of  destruction,  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  extent  of  tiio  loss  we  should  sustain — ^iireme- 
diable,  indeed,  to  an  existing  generation, — ^yet  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  physical  and  spiritual,  intellec- 
tual, emotional,  and  moral,  unchanged  in  themselves 
and  their  relations  to  each  other — would  still  furnish 
new  and  fresh  objects  to  delight  the  imagination.  Like 
tl\e  fabled  Phcenix,  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  fire, 
the  human  soul  would  again  wing  its  adventurous  flight 


over  new  realms  of  snrpasainK  beauty  or  gnmdsar;  and 
revel  in  the  enjoyment^  pernaps  with  a  fredmessof 
pleasure  and  delight,  not  now  to  be  felt  in  consequence 
of  our  familiar  acquaintance  with  poetry.  It  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  such  a  catastrophe,  what  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  most  beautifully  and  poeticadly  said  in  his  astrono- 
mical discourses — '  To  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the 
universe,  the  dissolution  of  this  world,  with  all  its  in- 
habitants, woidd  be  as  nothing;  from  many  other  worlds 
it  would  not  even  be  seen,  and  from  a  few,  and  tbi>se 
the  nearest  of  them,  it  would  only  be  the  disappearance 
of  "  a  littie  star  which  had  ceased  from  its  twinkling.'" 

D.  C. 
LANOIBWICZ-DICTATOE. 

BT  ALLAV  PABK  PATOST. 

[General  tangiewlex  drew  up  his  small  annj  la  order  o( 
battle  on  th«  12th,  in  front  of  his  camp.  He  then  formed  a 
square,  In  the  midst  of  which  an  altar  was  erected.  After  i 
•ermon  from  the  chaplain,  the  Dictator  took  an  oath  of  fldelitx 
to  the  nation.  The  troopi  and  the  cItU  Government  aftervar^ 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Langiewies,  amid  cries  of  'Long  live 
the  Dictator!'  At  this  moment  a  rainbow  was  viaible,  vUch 
added  to  the  entiiaiiaam  of  the  army.  The  soldien  ioMgiBed 
that  this  was  a  siffn  of  a  celestial  biesilng  sent  tothenikioB 
fighting  for  iU  rights.  The  Polish  Dictator  received  a  nbre 
which  had  belonged  to  Kosciasko*  and  was  worn  bj  Um  ^Atei 
he  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Catherine  in  the  adjoia- 
ing  valley  of  Radawltse.— Time/  Corrrjpoiulenf .] 

My  Countrymen!  within  your  eager  square. 
And  by  the  altar  that  ye  here  hare  raiaed— 
Bound  which  we  havo  the  God  of  nations  praised— 

I  stand,  my  oath  of  faithfolnesa  to  swear. 

TVhtn  Kosduflko  once,  hard  by,  pursued 
Our  ruthless  foe,  thii  aword  was  in  his  hand. 
To  me  you  give  it.    O  thou  hallow*  d  brand  I 

While  mine,  be  stain'd  with  nought  save  Busaiin  blood! 

Devoted  weapon!    WhUe  I  draw  free  breath. 
Thy  blade  shall  be  to  foeman  ever  bare. 
But  sheath'd  to  years  and  weakneaa  everywhere^ 

Shall  wave  in  victory,  or  be  clutch'd  in  death! 

Clear  Patriot  Soul !    Leave  heaven's  rest  and  light 
A  little  while,  to  watch  the  dear  old  plains. 
Once  more,  with  raw  wrists,  Poland  borate  her  chaia^. 

And  rises,  arm'd,  against  the  Muscovite  I 

Swoop'd  on  and  shared  by  tho  Imperial  knaves. 
Long  time  our  nation  hath  been  blotted  out; 
Her  aoua,  at  home  o'erahadow'd  by  the  knouty 

Wandorlug  the  world,  or,  in  Siberia,  alaves; 

Her  mothers,  brooding  o'er  their  children'i  file; 

Her  maids  self -pledged  from  their  loved  dance  aad  i:>3r' 

A  ban  laid  ereu  on  her  ancient  tongue; 
And  littie  heard  save  aobs  or  words  of  hato! 

But  now,  blind  Tyranny!  thia  long  held  cup 
Of  bittereat  bondage  and  of  glowing  abame 
Hath  fill'd  to  overflow,  and  atin'd  to  flame; 

And,  dashing  it  aaide,  the  land  ia  up  I 

Up,  o'er  its  length  and  brcadth>    And  hen  stand  we  - 
You,  Poland's  soldiers— aa  Dictator,  I— 
To  Bwear  truth  to  each  other;  and  to  dio 

Freely,  or  make  our  goaded  country  free! 

My  brothers,  we  have  awom.    8oe!  God'a  fiUr  bow 
Sot  in  the  cloud!    We  hail  it  as  a  sign 
Of  Heaven's  blessing— as  a  smile  Divino 

On'this  wrong'd  People  struggling.    Hark!— ths  Foe! 

V  The  right  of  translation  nserved  by  the  Antbofs.  C«- 
trlbuUotts  addressed  to  the  Editor  wlU  reedve  attentiw. 
but.  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  titan  aso. 
eonaidered  unsuitable.  -^ir 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MARRIED  LADY. 

BT  JA2HE  C.  SIMPSON. 


July  30,  1835. 

I  am  in  the  blue  room  now,  lying  in  bed.  I  have 
bceo  married  more  than  a  year;  and  though  Greorge 
lus  gone  off  to  town  as  usual,  I  am  not  alone,  as  I 
tis«d  to  be  when  he  left  me.  There  is  a  little  waxen 
face  hid  close  to  mine  on  the  pillow,  and  a  sweet 
small  breath  is  heaving  from  a  tiny  mouth;  and  a 
nnr  interest  and  a  new  existence  have  been  wcfted 
into  mine.  This  week  has  given  to  me  the  Scocred 
aiaie  of  mother. 

I  write  a  few  lines  by  stealth  while  Nurse  is  absent, 
for  I  begin  to  see  signs  of  tyranny  in  my  guardian, 
asd  my  babe  and  I  must  needs  for  a  time  be  passive 
m  her  hands.  To  be  sure,  it  is  rather  hard  to  be  thus 
caged  up,  when  I  feel  quite  well,  and  able  for  all  my 
wonted  duties;  but  that  sweet  Aunt  Aubrey  does 
ercrytbing  for  me  wisely  and  pleasantly,  so  I  must 
act  monnur. 

George  declares  that  nurse  is  always  either  eating 
or  che  dosing  over  some  warm  mixture  of  question- 
able ingredients;  and  I  must  allow  there  is  some 
tmih  in  what  he  says.  But,  I  have  heard  tell,  this  is 
a  weakness  incident  to  all  of  her  class;  and  I  daresay 
tbe  poor  woman  finds  the  day  long  enough  in  this 
ihiU  room;  besides,  my  little  darling  thrives  with  her 
TOQ<lroii3ly,  looking  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  what  more 
tanldesir©? 

August  2. 

Very  grave  thoughts  will  sometimes  come  over  me, 
u  I  look  on  this  tiny  treasure  lately  sent  me  from 
M.  To  me  the  presence  of  a  pure  and  helpless 
ic^nt  seems  as  a  silent  commentary  on  all  that  is 
hanh,  and  gross,  and  selfish  in  our  himian  nature, 
whispering  in  language  clear  and  unmistakable — *As 
I  am  to-day,  such  were  you  once;  why  are  you  now 
» <iifrercnt?*  Yes,  dear  babe !  thou  art  indeed  a  sweet 
ttiU  witness  against  the  change  wrought  by  years 
opoQ  every  one  of  us.  Thy  mild  companionship  is  a 
]^oX^t  against  angry  and  unworthy  passion,  and  I 
u^i  tbee  as  a  messenger  for  good — a  teacher  of  all 
kvely  and  gentle  things. 

August  7. 

Bo  wbat  I  will,  I  am  rather  fretted  by  that  Mrs. 
Poole.  She  is  so  cool,  so  precise,  so  self-satisfied, 
Ohl  takes  her  ofwn  way  so  perseveringly!  I  should 
>^t  mind  it  so  much,  but  that  I  see  it  annoys 
fK<jrge;  and  he  is  just  a  very  little  apt  to  be  quick 
ta  temper,  at  any  rate.  Our  kind  aunt  does  all  she 
can  to  smoothe  matters,  and  is  excellent  company 
tn  herself  for  my  husband;  but  nurse  is  a  constant 
™g^r  to  him — ever  cutting  short  that  quiet  con- 


verse with  me  which  ho  prizes  so  higUy,  and  making 
a  hundred  excuses  (all  on  account  of  my  health!)  to 
have  him  turned  out  of  the  room,  ere  we  have  well 
spoken  two  words  together.  I  can  assure  her  that 
is  not  the  way  to  make  me  get  soon  strong;  for, 
imless  the  mind  is  happy,  it  is  vain  to  lay  the  body 
at  ease.  And  as  for  talking,  depend  upon  it,  there 
is  far  less  harm  in  letting  warm  and  earnest  thoughts 
find  expression,  than  in  forcing  a  weak  creature  to 
swallow  them  down  and  make  no  sign.  I  wonder 
what  nurse  would  say  if  she  knew  my  writing  pro- 
pensity? H^  ofifended  dignity  of  office  would  be 
something  awful  to  behold!  One  day,  she  foimd  a 
pencil  on  my  bed;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
stem  perplexity  with  which  she  eyed  it,  and  then 
darted  a  suspicious  glance  at  me,  requesting  to  be 
informed  'Whether  I  felt  any  inclination  to  head- 
ache that  morning?' 

But,  as  I  tell  George,  the  obnoxious  dynasty  will 
soon  be  over,  and  we  shall  be  back  once  again  to  our 
old  ways — only  far  more  delightfully,  with  this 
cherub  stranger  to  engage  our  love  and  care. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  my  medical  attendant,  has  just 

left  me.   He  says  I  may  go  down  into  the  dining-room 

to-morrow;  and  George  is  in  heroics  at  my  promised 

emancipation,  and  is  coming  earlier  homo  from  town 

to  inaugurate  the  occasion.     Mrs.  Poole  looks  more 

than  usuaUy  important  in  prospect  of  the  auspicious 

event;  and  George  cries  *  Bravo,  Kat«!    This  is  the 

first  alarum  for  liberty! ' 

August  15. 

I  like  Dr.  Armstrong.  He  is  a  superior  man,  of 
unquestioned  skill;  and  with  no  pomposity  or  pro- 
fessional airs  about  him.  A  widower,  without  chil- 
dren. His  wife  died  within  twelve  months  of  their 
marriage.  To  judge  by  looks,  I  should  guess  his  age 
about  35.  But,  knowing  the  sudden  darkening  of 
his  hopes,  I  should  not  be  sutpriscd  though  he  were 
much  less;  for,  though  it  is  three  years  since  his 
loss,  the  lines  of  grief  are  yet  heavily  impressed  upon 
his  features.  His  voice,  too,  has  a  melancholy  touch 
at  times — no  doubt  referable  to  his  early  sorrow. 
What  a  trial  must  that  have  been!  Two  loving 
hearts  severed  at  the  very  commencement  of  their 
happy  career!  For  my  part,  I  wonder  the  Doctor 
could  hold  up  his  head  afterwards!  H  anything 
were  ever  to  happen  to  George!  Oh  horrible!  (And 
I  am  sure  he  feels  exactly  the  same  in  regard  to  me.) 
Neither  of  us  could  survive  the  other,  or  else  it  would 
be  in  the  wretched  despondence  of  insanity.  By- 
the-bye,  what  can  detain  him  to-day?  It  is  past  his 
usual  hour.  Ha!  there  is  a  step  at  this  moment. 
Yes!  it  is  he.  His  foot  is  on  the  stair.  Foolish 
Kate!  to  be  frightened  for  shadows. 

September  6. 

George  and  I  have  had  a  slight  skirmish  this 
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morning;  ending,  however,  very  peacefully.  *  The 
subject  in  debate  was  the  name  by  which  we  are  to 
call  our  little  daughter.  And  it  was  a  strife  of  love, 
aft-er  all;  he  declaring  for  Charlotte,  after  my  dear 
departed  mamma,  and  I  proposing  it  should  be  Ellen, 
after  his  mother,  also  deceased.  George  wished  me 
to  fix  which  name  I  preferred;  of  course,  I  wanted 
him  to  do  the  same.  Finally  we  agreed  it  was  best 
to  follow  the  prescribed  rule,  and  so  Charlotte  carried 
the  day. 

Mem, — Nothing  appears  to  me  more  absurd  than 
the  way  some  parents  have  of  ignoring  the  good  old 
fashion  of  calling  their  children  after  near  relatives, 
and  substituting,  for  oixlinary  sensible  names,  the 
rarest  and  most  high-sounding  ones  they  can  think 
of.  Hence  the  incongruous  appellations  we  frequently 
hear,  making  us  smile  (we  are  expected,  doubtless, 
to  admire),  when  an  awkward  girl  is  presented  to  our 
notice  by  the  graudiloqnent  title  of  Adeline,  or  Con- 
stantia;  or  some  raw,  climisy  boy,  is  introduced  to 
visitors  as  Master  Frederick  Augustus,  or  Reginald 
Vivian !  The  only  excuse  for  such  euphonious  non- 
sense is,  that  it  is  a  genuine  patronymic  which  we 
would  not  willfngly  let  die.  And  I  would  seriously 
advise  all  fathers  and  mothers  to  ponder  this  ere  they 
invite  the  clergyman  to  sprinkle  the  holy  water. 

Mrs.  Poole  is  gone;  and  George  has  celebrated  the 
riddance  by  presenting  me  with  an  elegant  new  card- 
case,  in  token,  as  he  phrases  it,  *that  the  term  of 
my  bondage  is  ended,  and  that  I  may  now  go  out  and 
in  at  pleasure,  and  visit  my  friends,  none  daring  to 
make  me  afraid  !*  Aunt  Aubrey  only  waits  for  the 
baptism,  to  be  gone  too.  Her  husband  has  been  dead 
many  years.  She  has  three  sons,  however,  two  in 
the  army  abroad,  and  one  married  at  home.  She 
lives  in  a  curious  old-fashioned  house,  situated  on  the 
property  bequeathed  her  by  her  father,  and  which  is 
nearly  ten  miles  off.  A  charming  woman — I  shall 
regret  her  exceedingly;  the  more  as  she  is  not  strong, 
and  speaks  of  passing  the  coming  winter  in  Germany, 
or  the  south  of  France.  W9  had  a  little  talk  the 
other  evening  on  the  subject  of  health.  It  was  in  the 
sweet  twilight,  ere  candles  were  lit.  George  had  gone 
out  for  a  stroll,  and  we  were  sitting  in  the  window 
recess  of  the  blue  room,  with  our  little  lily  snugly 
ensconced  and  asleep  in  her  dainty  cot,  which  was  laid 
on  the  couch  beside  us.  The  day  had  been  wet  and 
windy,  but  had  cleared  towards  sunset;  and  now  the 
moon  sti*camed  into  the  room  through  a  sky  perfectly 
calm  and  cloudless.  How  I  love  the  moon!  Her 
light  seems  made  to  shine  on  a  better  order  of  beings. 

The  tender  beams  caught  Mrs.  Aubrey's  placid 
countenance,  and  strayed  among  the  folds  of  her  dress 
of  silver-gray,  as  she  sat  leaning  her  cheek  on  one 
hand,  the  other  meekly  laid  upon  her  lap.  I  never 
remember  noticing  before  how  much  expression  there 
is  in  a  hand.  As  a  key  to  character,  there  is  nothing 
like  it  next  to  the  face.  And  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  very  little  study  of  the  shape,  colour,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  hand,  would  go  nearly  as  far  to 
prove  the  idiosyncrasy^f  its  owner  as'  ever  did  iiie 


boasted  scienoe  of  physiognomy.  Who  ooold  eyer 
mistalce  Aunt  Aubrey's  for  other  than  the  ha&d  of  a 
serene,  judicious,  and  most  charitable  sool?  ' 

I  thought  she  looked  paler  than  is  her  wont,  aod 
ventured  to  remark  upon  it. 

*  The  moon's  light  is  pale,  Katherine,'  sBe  replied. 
She  always  names  me  thus,  as  if  conceiving  that  the 
more  endearing  appellation  of  Kate  should  be  kU 
sacred  to  George's  use  alone.  '  But  I  f eel  jnst  the 
same  as. usual — not  ill,  and  yet  not  quite  well.  Do 
you  know,  my  love,'  she  went  on,  *that  it  hu  been 
said  (and  I  think  correctly)  that  not  one  person  oat 
of  many  thousands  enjoys  perfect  health.  Ignorance 
may  cause  some  to  believe  they  do;  but  they  are  mis- 
taken. A  full,  vigorous,  delightful  hold  upon  health 
is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  this  woiid.' 

I  suppose  I  must  have  opened  my  eyes  pretty  wide; 
and  I  know  that  the  words  *  Nay,  surely,  yon  cannot 
believe  this,'  fell  at  the  same  time  from  myhps.  M; 
aunt  resumed. 

*  You  will  not  wonder  at  my  theory,  if  you  consider 
how  complicated  a  machine  is  the  body,  and  how  nu- 
merous and  subtle  are  the  agencies  constantly  at  work 
by  which  health  is  necessarily  more  or  less  affoctod 
The  food  we  eat,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  clothes  we 
wear,  the  houses  wo  inhabit,  the  occupations  we  pnr- 
sue,  the  customs  that  govern  us,  and,  what  is  perhtp) 
of  more  consequence  still,  the  temper  and  dispostioDi 
not  only  of  our  own  minds,  but  of  those  about  ns  too 
— the  joys  and  sorrows  which  accompany  our  lot  is 
life.  We  are  not  puppets  to  be  wound  up  each  mov- 
ing, and  so  made  to  run  smoothly  and  regnlarly  i^ 
day.  We  are  twofold,  delicately  organised  creature, 
the  one  half  outward  and  material,  the  other  half 
spiritual  and  invisible.  And  as  these  two  parts  arc 
ever  acting  and  re-acting  upon  each  other,  perfect 
health  (as  an  invariable  gift)  grows  less  and  less  prt)- 
bable.' 

*  Yet  George  is  perfectly  well,' I  interposed.  'The 

baby  is  perfectly  well;  and  so  I  am  myself.' 

*  Yes,  yes;  and  it  wiU  be  time  enough  for  yoa 
twenty  years  hence  to  study  so  intricate  a  questtou, 
pursued  my  aunt,  taking  my  hand  and  looking  with 
her  soft  gray  eyes  full  of  earnest  kindness  into  vast 
*  It  is  best  that  all  knowledge  should  come  by  de- 
grees; and  always  remember  this,  Katherine,  ^ 
wherever  there  is  most  happiness,  there  is  pm^ 
health.  So  I  have  no  fear  for  you  or  yonn  in  ^^ 
respect' 

So  saying,  she  embraced  me  affectionately.  Thai 
I  turned  towards  my  baby's  oot,  and  noted,  in  th* 
pearly  light  which  had  now  shifted  from  my  aa°^'' 
face  to  that  of  the  sweetest  child  upon  earth,  that  & 
smile  hovered  round  the  rosebud  mouth.  As  I  looked, 
one  liliputian  hand,  with  the  miniature  fingoB  spread 
out  like  a  fan,  was  raised  a  momoit  in  air,  and  w 
next  fell  softly  on  the  coverlid. 

*  It  ii  the  angel,'  murmured  Aunt  Aubrey,  *  ^^ 
pering  a  message  of  love. '  Charlotte  opened  her  e^ 
on  the  instant.  My  aunt  to<^  her  up  quietly,  m 
placed  hei*  in  my  resuiy  armi. 


It^W  ■w^waw 
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'Tliis  is  i»y  angel,*  I  breathed,  stooping  to  imprint 
a  kiBB  on  the  &ir  smooth  brow.  Was  it  a  tear  that 
touched  my  lips  as  I  did  so?  Yes;  it  was  indeed  a 
modest  tear-drop^  fallen  from  the  dear  old  eyes  right 
on  m J  baby's  boe.  When  I  looked  up  once  more,  my 
companion  was  gazing  out  of  the  window  on  the 
placid  night  I  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Aubrey  had 
oQce  a  little  girl  of  her  own — an  only  daughter,  who 
died  in  infancy. 

September  15. 

The  Miss  Thomdales  have  just  been  here.  They 
come  a  great  deal  of tener  since  my  aunt  is  away, 
and  my  liking  for  them  grows  upon  me.  Hester,  the 
eldest,  has  most  intellect — Emma  most  beauty.  I 
have  a  scheme  in  petto,  in  which  I  should  wish 
Geoige's  co-operation.  I  want  Dr.  Armstrong  to  fancy 
one  or  other  of  these  young  ladies,  and  that  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  promote  an  attachment  between 
them.  The  Doctor  seems  eminently  qualified  for 
domestic  life — of  a  temper  naturally  lively  and  agree- 
able, yet  rendered  sombre  and  retiring  by  reason  of 
the  setting  of  hia  first  hope.  I  would  have  him 
lonsed  np,  and  all  his  inherent  qimlities  brought  into 
play.  I  would  havo  him  find  a  new  object  of  interest. 
I  would  have  him  fall  in  love  with  Hester,  as  being 
on  the  whole  best  suited  to  him  of  the  two  sisters; 
and,  finally,  I  would  have  him  married  and  happy, 
as  he  deserves  to  be. 

Oeoige  says  he  has  no  taste  for  match-making,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  it  seldom  turns  out  successful;  but 
adiis,  that  if  I  choose  to  indulge  for  once  in  an  esca- 
pade of  that  sort,  I  may  tiy  my  skill. 

Let  me  consider,  then,  what  are  the  chief  points 
in  an  able  generaL  Decision,  promptitude,  prudence, 
foresight,  courage,  sagacity,  perseverance.  Stratagem, 
too,  ia  permissible;  though  George  says  I  have  no 
particular  talent  that  way.  Kous  verrons.  Mean- 
while, I  must  review  my  ground,  and  decide  what 

forces  to  bring  into  the  field. 1  declare,  there  is 

Dr.  Armstrong  at  this  very  moment  coming  in  at  the 

g^e.    Now  for  the  first  steoke  of  my  project. 

•  «  ♦  •  • 

I  have  engaged  him  to  dinner  next  week;  so  I  shall 
invite  the  Miss  Thomdales  and  a  few  others  (not  to 
ZQ&kc  my  plan  too  apparent)  to  meet  him. 

September  18. 

1  have  been  rather  puzzled  about  George  for  the 
last  day  or  two.  He  is  apt  to  be  irritable  and  cross 
on  slight  occasions,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  cause. 
He  does  not  even  care  to  have  baby  beside  us  as  he 
s'^cd  to  do — often  proposing  to  have  her  sent  away, 
when  1  think  he  might  be  soothed  by  the  innocent 
P^^sseoce.  Yesterday,  he  remarked  to  me,  quite 
testily, 

'  Sorely,  Kate,  you  make  a  needless  fuss  with  tliat 
child.  I  never  see  yon  but  you  are  dandling  it,  as  if 
yoor  whole  thoughts  were  riveted  on  it,  and  there 
^w  no  other  creature  in  the  world  worth  caring 
&hoat'  Is  it  a  fault  in  a  mother  to  bo  fond  of  her 
<'vn  infant?  What  can  he  moan?  Only  to-night,  upon 
^  asking  me  to  drive  out  with  him  a  distance  of  four 


miles  to  visit  the  Seatons,  and  my  telling  him  I  was 
unwilling  to  leave  baby  so  long  alone  with  the  new 
nurse,  he  flew  almost  into  a  passion,  declaring  that  I 
was  never  at  leisure  now,  and  things  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  wont  to  be.  And  when, 
after  a  struggle  with  contending  emotions,  I  had  run 
up  stairs,  put  on  my  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  came 
down  ready  to  accompany  him,  I  found  he  had  gone 
off  alone,  without  another  word ! 

He  had  scarcely  left,  when  Miss  Thorndale  came 
in.  She  and  her  sister  are  to  dine  with  us  on  Friday, 
as  I  wished.  My  spirits  were  rather  poor  after  what 
had  happened  with  George;  yet  I  did  not  quite  forget 
the  game  I  mean  to  play.  I  asked  her,  carelessly, 
whether  she  knew  Dr.  Armstrong?  *  Very  slightly.' 
Then  I  remarked,  'What'  an  excellent  man  he  is! 
and  what  a  pity  that  a  blight  has  been  cast  on  his 
early  life!*  She  heard  me  with  apparent  interest. 
And  we  spoke  of  other  topics,  till  I  grew  more  satisfied 
than  ever  that  Hester  is  a  superior  girl,  and  would 
make  a  charming  wife  for  the  Doctor. 

But  again  and.  again  I  ponder  the  matter  nearer 

home,  and  say  to  mywli,  a  thousand  times,  *  What 

does  George  mean  ?'  , 

September  19. 

What  a  relief!  Geoi^  has  spoken  out  his  mind. 
Who  could  have  fancied  such  a  thing?  Oh!  we  are 
strange  beings,  and  need  a  long  while  to  understand 
each  other  thoroughly. 

I  was  sitting  alone  last  night,  after  Hester  left 
me,  and  rather  dejected,  waiting  his  return  from 
the  Seatons,  when  George  appeared.  The  cloak  and 
bonnet  which  I  had  put  on  eo  hurriedly  (and  so  vainly 
as  it  turned  out !),  and  which  I  had  thrown  off  sadly 
some  hours  before,  still  lay  on  the  sofa.  They  caught 
George's  eye  as  he  entered. 

*  So,  you  went  out  this  evening,  after  all?' 

*  No,  George,  I  prepared  to  go  with  you;  but,  when 
I  had  got  ready,  you  were  gone.' 

*  Kate,  I  have  asked  you  so  often  lately  to  walk  or 
ride  with  me,  and  been  so  frequently  refused,  that  I 
have  been  fairly  provoked.  It  ia  all  very  right  and 
proper  to  be  mindful  of  your  baby;  but  I  am  in  the 
house  only  a  small  part  of  the  day,  and  you  might 
consider ' 

Conviction  flashed  upon  me  In  a  moment.  It  was 
love — great,  strong  overmastering  love— that  made 
him  grudge  my  time  and  care  even  to  our  own  child. 
A  strange  flutter  came  over  my  heart — a  bewildering 
joy — a  sudden  sense  of  relief  from  a  mysterious  burden. 
I  flew  to  my  husband,  my  tears  flowing  forth  in  a 
perfect  stream.  -He  must  have  thought  my  wits  wore 
deserting  me,  for  he  cried  out  in  t^azement, 

*  Kate!  Kate!  what  is  the  matter?  Speak  to  me, 
my  darling;  say  you  are  not  ill,  not  unhappy?* 

I  had  thrown  my  arms  roimd  him,  my  head  resting 
on  his  shoulder.  At  these  words  I  looked  up  smiling, 
laughing  through  my  wet  glancing  eyelids. 

*  O  George !  you  are  the  dearest,  best,  most  delight- 
ful of  human  beings  I  And  I  will  tiy  never  again  to 
give  you  offence  in  the  way  of  which  you  complain. 
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But  you  will  not  be  too  hard  upon  me,  George.  Re- 
member she  is  my  first,  my  oniy  one.'  I  could  say 
no  more.  He  stopped  my  speech  by  a  process  familiar 
to  all  affectionate  souls.  And  after  a  time  he  ran  up 
stairs,  and  presently  reappeared  with  something  in  his 
arms,  smau,  white,  and  soft,  and  with  bright  eyes 
that  had  not  gone  to  sleep  yet,  thouzh  it  was  long 
past  sleeping  hour.  This  pretty  bnnme  he  laid  ten- 
derly on  my  lap,  smiling  archly,  while  he  whispered, 

'  Here  is  your  little  fnend,  Kate.  Use  her  kindly 
for  my  sake;  for  I  never  loved  either  herself  or  her 
mamma  so  much  as  at  this  moment.' 

Mem. — Perhaps  some  young  married  ladies  would 
do  well  to  take  warning  by  this  little  episode  in  my 
experience,  and  not  pet  their  babies  quite  so  constantly 
in  presence  of  their  husbands.  Poor  men!  They  have 
often  things  to  trouble  them  out  of  doors,  and  it  is 
but  naturiu  they  should  desire  a  monopoly  of  love  at 
home.  George  is  quite  right.  He  is  undoubtedly 
my  first  care. 

CTo  be  continued  fortnightly.) 

CHILDREN  IN  THE  VALLEYS. 

CaiLDmxf  in  the  TftUejrs 

Brawl,  and  iport^  and  ran—* 
Wading  in  the  brooklet, 

Basking  in  the  eon. 
Gambling  up  the  hillside, 

Bomping  in  the  bowers, 
C!hasing  spangled  insects 

'Mid  the  honey'd  flowers. 

Happjr,  heedless  children 

Li  the  twilight  beam-^ 
Picking  shining  pebbles 

From  the  singing  stream; 
Sitting  on  the  green  banks. 

Where  tall  shadows  stand; 
Grasping  golden  handfuls 

Of  the  treacherous  sand. 

Foolish,  thoughtless  children, 

Sporting  all  the  day; 
Lingering  on  their  Journey — 

Home  so  far  away. 
Night  is  slowly  dawning 

'Mong  her  starlights  pale, 
O'er  the  homeless  children 

In  the  lonely  vale. 

Men  are  in  the  valleys. 

Sporting  through  the  bowers; 
C!hasing  golden  fancies 

Through  the  fleeting  houzi; 
Clutching  winged  shadows 

In  the  noontide's  flame; 
Ardent  fingers  grasping 

Bursting  beUs  of  fame. 

Oh  I  we're  only  children 

Pleased  with  every  chime; 
Twining  fond  affections 

Bound  the  nock  of  Time; 
Sitting  in  the  valleys, 

Spending  life's  short  day— 
Kever,  never  thinking 

Home  is  far  away. 

Sunset  beams  are  sinking, 

Day  is  nearly  done. 
And  a  mask  is  falling 

O^er  the  mellow  sun; 
Still  we  stay,  dispelling 

Every  shade  and  fear» 
Hugging  empty  phantoms^ 

As  if  home  were  here  I 

HXKR7  JoHNSTOlf. 


SCOTTISH   LITERATURE. 
JAMES  BOQd. 


*I  am  Sir  Orade^ 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  lei  no  dog  bark.' 

'  like  a  oomet,  I  was  wondex'd  at, 
And  men  would  tell  their  chUdren,  "This  is  he !** 
Others  would  say,  *'  Where!  Which  is  Bollngbroke?"' 

*  Who  is  not  TImon's  T 
What  heart,  head,  force,  sword,  means,  but  is  LordTbnoa'il' 


Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  plagiarists,  and,  certet, 
the  greatest  good-natured  egotist,  that  ever  lived,  is 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  We  remember  how  meirily  the 
hour  went  round  when  reading  his  Autobiography; 
how  we  smiled  at  the  opening  candid  sentence,  and 
read  on  smiling,  smiling.  Written  with  ease  and 
familiarity,  with  characteristic  ncuveU^  and  an  absence 
of  stiffness  nnosnal  in  such  books,  it  is  ai  onoe  auns- 
ing  and  entertaining — ^a  record  of  the  kind-hearted 
fellow's  feelings  and  emotions,  of  his  sonny  hopes,  of 
his  extravagant  ambition  and  pretensions.  Hogg  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  forget  himself.  He  is 
an  important  personage.  He  is  an  admirable  cock 
{vide  the  '  Poetic  Mirror'),  who  talks  to  his  lord  with 
intolerable  coolness  and  as8nnq>tion.  In  company  he 
is  not  backward,  or  awkward,  or  dull,  but  tiee  and 
easy,  at  home,  and  on  good  terms  with  all,  thongii 
but  a  cook.  He  is  pleasant  and  joviaL,  and  scarcely 
offends,  and  cannot  be  offended;  but  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  talked  of  with  cool  dignity  and  reserre. 
School-boy,  or  servant,  or  friend,  or  whatever  he  be 
to  you,  in  his  own  thoughts  he  is  your  equal  Xatore 
made  no  man  to  condescend:  he  tells  you  that  off-hand 
and  impertinently.  Aha!  my  good  friends,  hare  I 
not  arms,  legs,  eyes,  and  tongue  as  well  as  you!  I^ 
not  my  talk  as  eloquent?  There  is  no^ne  man  tome. 
There  are  no  rulers  and  no  conventional  baniers  be- 
tween one  man  and  another :  I  don't  believe  in  colour 
or  class.  He  will  talk  of  Scott  as. his  intimate  friend 
and  dear  old  chum.  He  wiU  boast  exnitingly  of 
friendship  with  some  dozen  of  his  famous  cont«mp^ 
raries,  though  he  only  see  them  or  nod  \o  them;  ^ 
he  dogmatically  persists  in  believing  himself  ban 
to  succeed  and  even  to  transcend  Burns.  Once  a 
guest  at  the  tables  of  the  great  and  noble,  he  moft 
have  their  doors  ever  open  to  him,  and  must  Imd 
be  freely  used  and  chatted  with.  An  endless  talkc 
not  polite,  or  graceful,  or  chaste  in  expression,  kl 
easy  and  rapid,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  kno\ 
his  subject.  An  intense  delight  in  hearing  his  d 
voice;  an  idea  pervading  him,  and  here  and  the 
manifesting  itself,  that  the  universe  would  be  1< 
without  him.  But  withal,  a  homely  fellow,  "^^^ 
sings  nice  songs  or  sentimentality  to  young  laJics,,] 
with  here  and  there  a  flash  of  poetic  fire,  and 
*wee  bit'  of  conmion  sense.  A  contented,  happj 
cottager,  who,  without  invitation,  walks  ann-oj 
arm  with  his  lord,  and  makes  his  con^KUny  amciUJgj 
and  delightful  A  poetical  fanner,  who  diadaini 
arithmetical  calculations    and  £  s,  d,  snd  att^-' 
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mines  to  write  to  obtain  cash  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses.   But,  though  careless,  a  mild,  amiable,  warm- 
hearted man,  who  lives  merrily,  and  will  not  quarrel 
with    the  world;    who    does  not    believe    in  diflS- 
colties;  who  is  never  down-hearted  and'  oppressed, 
but  cheerily  meets  the  reverses  of  his  fortune;  who 
is  always  on  good  terms  with  himself;  who  has  a 
wide  range  of  fancy — ^writes  cleverly,  gracef idly,  but 
diffusely,  in  a  vigorous,  lively  style,  but  with  a  want 
of  taste;  who  roams  out  of  nature,  and  whose  poems, 
therefore,  have  no  relation  to  either  outward  or  inner 
life;  who  luxuriates  in  fantastic,  sparkling,  copious, 
and  ill-selected  imagery;  who  brilliantly  describes 
supernatural    occurrences,    marvellous    events,   and 
startling  appearances,  and  throws  a  sweet,  musical 
charm  around  the  Scottish  traditional  romantic  le- 
gends and  innumerable  ballads  with  which  his  mind 
is  richly  stored;  who  writes  as  his  extravagant  fancy 
and  whimsical  impulses  direct,  without  the  aid  of  art 
or  education.  Hog;;  is  an  observant  man,  industrious, 
expert,  faithful  as  .a  servant,  given  to  meditation, 
and  reading  of  books  with  avidity.     A  happy  man 
altogether;  with  a  merry,  lightsome  heart,  full  of 
frolicsome  humour;   a  frank,  open  countenance;   a 
kind,  manly  disposition;  of  rural  and  simple  manners; 
on  the  whole,  a  cheerful,  artless,   unsophisticated 
man — ^generous  in  the  greatest  misfortune, — with  a 
mind  that  honestly  speaks  out  the  truth,  a  vein  of 
sly  humour,  and  a  boy's  kind,  susceptible  heart. 
The  sense  of  egotism  which  his  writings  convey  is 
instantly  dispelled  in  his  presence,  when  his  unselfish 
heart  beams  out  of  his  dark  blue  eye,  and  irradiates 
his  intelligent  face  with  pleasant  brotherly  smiles. 
Emotion  is  the  princii)al  element  of  the  man;  not 
passion  with  its  mighty  throes,  nor  reason  with  its 
calm  guidance,  but  impulse  quick  and  powerful,  ever 
coming,  ever  changing.     A  combination  of  woman's 
tenderness,  of  a  child's  sentiments,  a  poet's  sparkling 
fancy :  that  makes  up  his  nature — ^truly  an  unstained, 
pure,  generous,  unworldly  nature.     What  flashes  of 
merry  vanity !  What  blunt  and  irresistibly  humorous 
aasertions  of  self!   What  beautiful  imagery,  and  true, 
touching  sentiment !    What  bright,  glowing  descrip- 
tion!    What  high  ambition  and  clever  imitation! 
Whftt  aerial  visions  and  supernatural  stories  elegantly 
told!     What  vast  knowledge  of  fairyland  and  the 
mysteries  of  witchcraft!    What  fondness  for  ghosts 
and   superstitions!    What  love  of  beauty!     What 
splendour,  copiousness,  and  richness  of  language  and 
8|)irituaHty  in  the  'Queen's  Wake  * !  What  active  and 
versatile  powers !    Hogg  is  truly  fine  in  the  delinea- 
tions of  fantastic  fairy  dreams. 

Hogg's  character  as  a  poet  consists  not  in  originality 
or  depth,  but  in  the  fancifulness  of  his  thoughts — in 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  sentiments — in  his  preference 
for  unearthly  stories,  superstitious  traditions,  ghosts, 
and  fairies;  for  the  strange,  extravagant,  wonderful, 
and  supernal;  for  abstract  beauty;  for  ideal  phan- 
toms— in  superabundance  of  imagery — ^in  the  wild- 
neas  and  chann  of  his  narrations — ^in  the  easy  flow 
and  occasional  elegance  and  polish  of  his  style — in  the 


union  of  the  simplicity  and  vigour  of  the  old  metrical 
chroniclers  with  the  refinement  of  modem  poetry. 
For  his  rhythmical  powers  he  is  not,  as  some  think, 
indebted  to  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  others  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  to  his  inherent  love  of  music — 
a  love  which  he  cherished  from  his  boyhood  through- 
out his  life;  and  to  that  also  may  be  attributed  the 
lyrical  sweetness  of  many  of  his  small  pieces.     He 
has  not  the  vigorous  thinking,  the  pathos,  the  pas- 
sion, the  intense  humanity,  the  living  soul  of  Bums; 
i^or  the  ever-creating  exhaustless  fancy,  the  minute 
painting,  the  clear  transparent  style,  and  dramatic 
vividness  of  Scott;  nor  the  ardour,  masculine  strcngth, 
and  nationality  of  Cunningham;  nor  the  animation 
and  rich  humour  of  Tennant;  nor  the  genuine  feeling, 
faithfulness  to  nature,  tenderness,  and  frequ6nt  Hora- 
tian  ease  of  Ramsay.     Like  Ramsay — frank,  jovial, 
vain  as  a  man,  always  looking  to  the  sunny  side  of 
things;  but,  as  a  poet,  deficient  in  taste:  like  Burns 
— whatsoever  enduring  qualities  his  poetry  possesses, 
they  flowed  spontaneously  from  his  nature,  and  were 
not  born  of  education:  like  Scott — he  loves  sui)er- 
natural  lore,  is  generally  as  careless  in  diction,  ad- 
dresses not  the  passions  and  the  inner  life;  but  he 
wants  Scott's  fertile  invention,  picturesqueness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  irresistibly  fascinating  powerful  de- 
scription.    He  is  emphatically  the  child  of  a  playful, 
discursive,  aerial-wandering  fancy;  ever  ready  with 
simple,  melodious  words  to  clothe  the  magic  creations 
of  his  brain.     The  finest  of  his  tales  is  a  fairy  legend 
of  inexpressible  sweetness  and  far-off  beauty.     He  is 
happiest  in  the  world  of  romance,  where  liis  genius 
soars  beyond  all  human  experience,  and  his  words 
find  their  source  and  echo  only  in  the  sphere  habited 
by  those  beings  who  walk  the  air  unseen.     Like 
Spenser,  he  loves  to  luxuriate  in  imaginary  scenes  of 
enchantment  and  beauty;  to  steep  ethereal  concei)- 
tions  in  copious  imagery  and  rich  diction;  to  embody 
abstract  visions;  and  to  personify  witches,  ghosts, 
and  other  unearthly  appearances.    There  is  no  human 
sound  in  his  voice — no  human  reality  or  probability 
in  his  scenes  and  delineations.     He  holds  no  inter- 
course with  the  busy  world — with  Jhe  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  human  life.    He  has  not  learned  the  languago 
of  the  heart;  and  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  passions 
lie  far  beyond  his  reach.     He  never,  like  Bui'D3, 
directs  the  thoughts  inward — never  enunciates  a 
vigorous  sentiment — never  goes  out  of  his  ideal  world 
— never  speaks  to  us  as  man  to  man.     We  fool  no 
sympathy  with  his  creations.     To  him  nature  is  an 
enchanted  isle,  and  life  a  long,  pleasant,   dreamy 
reverie — a  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.*    To  follow, 
in  cheerful  obedience,  the  travellings  of  his  vray ward 
fancy;  to  excite  in  his  mind  lofty  imaginings  of  un- 
real beauties  and  of  aerial  magnificence;  to  wander 
in  remote  regions  of  space,  far  from  actual  life  and 
the  stem  business  of  earth;  to  vivify  and  freshen, 
with  the  charm  of  a  magician,  legends  of  superstition 
and  tales  of  sprites;  to  clothe  lovely  phantoms  with 
the  attributes  of  real  intelligences — ^this  is  Hogg's 
work;  by  no  means  a  common,  yet  not  an  important 
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work..  Hia  abstractions  are  not,  like  Spenser^s,  repre- 
sentations or  personifications  of  certain  mental  quali- 
ties and  virtues,  such  as  friendship,  justice,  courtesy, 
and  so  on,  but  pure  visions — not  idlegories — ^having 
no  hnnuui  interest,  and  no  affinity  with  human  ex- 
perience.    He  is  for  ever  identified  with  fairy  land. 

The  first  published  important  work  of  Hogg's — a 
work  which  received  the  critical  approbation  of  Scott 
— reveals  a  poet,  who,  if  he  cannot  deal,  like  Bums, 
with  questions  immediately  affecting  the  soul;  nor, 
like  Scott,  delineate  passion  as  contrasted  with  si- 
tuation; nor,  like  Ramsay,  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  reproducing  their  own  feelings;  can,  never- 
theless, excite  the  fancy  by  the  narration  of  wonderful 
incidents,  charm  the  ear  by  exquisite  rhythm  and 
pure  diction,  arrest  and  keep  the  attention  by  the 
warmth  of  his  manner  and  the  thorough  ecstasy  with 
which  he  relates  his  legendary  talos.  If  he  does  not 
represent  humanity,  he  yet  goes  to  the  heart — par- 
ticularly to  the  Scottish  hei^t — ^by  the  recitation  of 
ballads  which  make  wraiths  the  objects  of  supersti- 
tious awe.  Bums  was  a  universal  genius.  Like 
Shakspere,  he  puts  into  words  the  multiform  vicis- 
situdes and  experience  of  the  whole  human  race. 
IIoi^'s  power  is  limited.  He  has  not  the  strength 
of  imagination;  but,  more  than  all  others,  the  play- 
fidness  of  fanqr.  He  seizes  what  is  visible  and  on 
the  surface;  never  unclothing,  never  diving,  never 
searching.  If  he  is  unable  to  express,  or  enter  into, 
a  people's  emotions,  yet  he  knows  that  a  magic  power 
is  in  tradition;  and  tiiat  the  relation  of  Border  relics, 
however  simple,  has  an  interest  little  short  of  thril- 
ling to  his  countrymen.  *  The  Mountain  Bard ' 
consists  of  a  variety  of  tales,  which,  as  imitations 
of  the  old  ballads,  are,  on  the  whole,  failures.  They 
have  the  same  simplicity — are  the  same  in  essence; 
but  the  language  is  different.  They  have  no  real 
effect.  The  persons  do  not  live  before  our  eyes. 
But  they  exhibit  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  ancient 
baUad. 

Hogg  loves  these  legendary  tales,  not  for  their 
symbolical  worth,  but  for  the  effect  of  wonder  and 
fear  which  they  produced.  He  knows  not  the  essence 
of  them — ^the  hidden  thought  which  they  figure.  The 
delicate,  spiritual  texture  of  his  mind  is  seen  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  of  the  most  romantic  and  aerial 
nature,  and  in  the  happy,  minute  painting  in  which 
he  ix>rtrays  them.  Many  are  the  beautiful  moral 
lessons  and  chastened  thoughts — which,  for  exquisite 
etherialism  and  spirituality,  are  not  surpassed — scat- 
tered throughout  his  poems.  But  ho  weaves  them 
in  unconsciously.  'Tis  the  trick  of  nature;  for  the 
uppermost  thought  in  liis  mind  is  the  ghostly  or 
fairy  embodiment.  Scott  loved  the  chivalrous  deeds 
of  knights  for  their  mere  romance.  It  was  the  an- 
tique blazonry,  the  manners  and  customs  of  feudal 
times,  the  wild  chase,  the  tragic  feud,  the  old  Border 
habits,  that  literally  possessed  his  imagination,  and 
that  he  sung  with  a  vigour  and  martial  ardour  equal 
to  Homer's  energy.  So  Hogg  loves  the  old  l^nds 
for  the  mere  gossamer  fairies  and  beautiful  fantasies. 


In  reading  Ossian^  we  are  forcibly  strock  with  some 
minor  resemblances  existing  between  the  'Ettrick 
Shepherd'  and  the   'Celtic  Homer,*  although  the 
choice  and  nature  of  their  subjects  are  easeaiially 
different.     Ossian's  genius  exerts  itself  in  the  region 
of  the  wild,   magnificent,   and  sublime;  he  has  a 
strength  and  force  of  imagination  equal  to  the  singer 
of  the  '  Iliad,'  who,  undoubtedly,  was  his  prototype. 
Homer,  however,  has  a  manifest  superiority  over 
Ossian  in  the  oomprehensiveness  of  his  ideas^  in  m- 
tained  dignity  of  narration,  in  clearness  and  accuracy 
of  description,  in  variety  of  incidents,  in  diversity  of 
characters,  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  vhich 
is  almost  as  deep  as  SluAtspere's.     But  in  dramatic 
vividness,  in  fire,  in  solenm  grandeur,  in  force  of 
imagery,  and  in  loftiness  of  moral  sentimaat,  Oisiaa 
is  fully  equal  to  the  Greek,  and  in  one  qiudity  sur- 
passes bath  him  and  Virgil — ^tenderness.    He  ia  pre- 
eminently  sublime.    He  treats  of  the  strong,  heroic, 
morally  noble;  and  sometimes  approaches  the  majesty 
of  VirgiL    His  sentiments  are  always  elevated,  hia 
objects  great.     He  moves  the  soul,  now  to  high 
purposes  by  his  virtuous  tone  and  generous  valour 
and  magnanimous  thoughts;   now  to  awe  by  his 
powerful  delineations  of  the  terrible;  novr  to  tears 
by  his  pathetic  strains;  now  to  astonishment  hy 
hia  aerial  magnificence,  and  quick  lightning  flashes: 
now  to  admiration  by  his  expressively  rapid,  bat 
dazzling  descriptions  of  heroic  deeds.    He  has  not 
the  impetuosity  of   Homer,  but  his  grandcor  is 
more  regular.     Now,  while  Ossian's  genius  is  always 
employed  upon  the  sublime,  and  never  descends  to 
the  gay  and  trifling,  never  sports  with  nature,  Hog 
selects  the  delicate,  the  unearthly,  fine  fairyism,  the 
supernatural     But,  though  the  choice  of  subjects  is 
thus  totally  different,  there  are,  nevertheless,  many 
similarities  between  the  two  poets.     Both  have  a 
power  of   dramatic    description.      Persons,  scenes, 
events,  are  by  both  brought  vividly  before  as.   Both 
have  lively  imaginations,  which  are  impressed  by 
uncommon  external  occurrences,  and  which  conoeire 
impossible  things;  and  both  body  forth  their  impres- 
sions with  liveliness  and  in  spirited  stylos.    Xeitbcr 
has  the  imaginative  power  to  arrange  and  harmonise 
their  materials,  so  as  to  impart  a  distinct  luity  to 
their  works.     Both  infuse  the  spirit  of  life  into  the 
objects  which  they  present  to  us;  and  so  interesting 
are  these  descriptions,  as  to  deceive  us  into  the  fancy 
that  we  iu«  in  immediate  contact  with  real  persons 
and  events :  the  life  outside  our  studies  dispels  the 
illusion.   Now  and  then  Hogg  is  as  brilliant  as  Ossian, 
his  style  as  glowing,  his  language  as  splendid,  sono- 
rous, and  rich.    Thus,  the  following  is  a  powerfnl  d^ 
scription  of  a  sea  prospect,  as  seen  on  a  voyage:— 

'The  deads  were  joarneying  east  the  ik/, 
The  wind  wm  low,  and  the  swell  was  high. 
And  the  fl^ossy  sea  was  heaving  hilgfat* 
Like  ridges  and  hiUs  of  liquid  light; 
While  far  in  her  lubrle  hosom  were  aeea 
The  magic  djes  of  purple  and  green. 

How  Jo/d  the  baric  her  sides  to  la?«I 

She  lean'd  to  the  leei,  and  she  girdled  the  wafe; 
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Aloft  In  the  stajleu  Terge  «he  hung. 
U^  on  the  iteep  wave  reu'd  and  iwung , 
And  the  eretts  of  the  hlllows  before  her  floaf  . 
Load  mnmrar'd  the  ocean  with  downward  growl. 
The  Mil  fwam  about,  and  the  dark  sea  fowl; 
The  pjrednck  eooght  the  depth  of  the  main. 
And  roie  in  the  wheel  al  her  wake  again; 
And  behind  her,  far  to  the  loathward,  shone 
A  pathwsjf  of  snow  in  th5  waste  alone.' 

Or  this,  written  with  considerable  force: — 

'To  fhes,  who  bldd'st  those  monntalns  of  brine 
Softly  siok  In  the  fair  moonshine, 
And  ipread'st  thf  conch  of  silver  light. 
To  lore  to  thy  bosom  the  queen  of  the  night; 
Who  weavest  the  doad  of  the  ocean  dew. 
And  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  her  breast  so  Idne; 
When  the  mnnnnrs  die  at  the  base  of  the  hUJ, 
And  the  shadows  lie  rock'd  and  slambering  still. 
And  the  solan's  jonng,  and  the  lines  of  foam. 
Are  seareelf  heared  on  thy  peaceful  home— 
We  pour  the  oil  and  the  wine  to  thee, 
God  of  the  weatem  wind,  God  of  the  seal' 

Or  this— the  description  of  *  Kilmeny's'  deportment: — 

'KHmenj  look'd  up  with  a  lordy  grace. 
Bat  nae  sasile  was  seen  in  KHmeny's  face; 
As  itill  was  h^  look,  and  as  still  was  her  e'e. 
As  the  stUlnees  that  lay  on  the  emerald  lea. 
Or  the  nUst  thAt  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  knew  not  where. 
And  KUmeny  bad  seen  what  she  eoald  not  declare; 
Bat  it  seem'd  as  the  harp  of  the  tkj  had  rung, 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  play'd  round  her  tongue. 
When  she  spoke  of  the  lovely  forms  she  bad  seen. 
And  a  land  IRiere  sin  had  never  been; 
A  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 
Withouten  can,  or  moon,  or  night; 
AVhere  the  rirer  swa'd  a  living  stream. 
And  the  light  a  pure  celestial  beam; 
The  land  of  vision  it  would  seem, 
A  still  and  everlasting  dream.' 

In  carrying  oat  the  resemblances  between  Oaaian 
and  Hogg,  we  remark,  farther,  that  not  only  in  vivid- 
^"'i  but  in  nmpUcUy  of  description  they  are  very 
much  alike.  Both  write  from  nature,  out  of  the 
&l)nndance  of  the  heart,  and  as  it  directs.  Both  are 
free  from  affectations  and  conceits  and  efforts  to  shine. 
There  are  no  marks  of  laboured  study;  but  the  thoughts 
mn  freely,  and,  in  the  case  of  Ossian,  rapidly. 

Bat,  though  fall  of  such  fervid  feeling,  beautiful 
unaginingB,  and  lyrical  sweetness,  as  an  exhibited 
ui  these  extracts,  and  clothing  his  fine  dreams  in 
words  of  undying  melody;  though  possessed  of  a 
voodrous  facility  in  the  luxuriant  use  of  poetical, 
sparkling  images,  and  of  a  power  of  copious  and  bril- 
^t  description;  though  strikingly  delineating  ab- 
rtract  beauty  in  flowing  and  musical  versification, 
Hogg  is  left  far  behind  in  vivid  dramatic  reality  of 
effect,  and  in  varied  graphic  description,  by  the 
greatest  of  his  Scotch  contemporaries — Scott.  While 
Hogg  approaches,  Scott  equals,  and,  in  some  passages 
of  'liarmion,'  excels  Ossian  in  intense  eneigy  and 
onrushing  force.  Hogg's  muse  is  essentially  aerial; 
Scott's  chivalrous;  Ossian's  imaginative  and  sublime 
—if  sublimity  consist  in  the  powerful,  and  glowing, 
and  adequate  depicturing  of  subjects  of  magnitude. 
Hogg's  verse  is  musical — ^the  song  of  nymphs;  Scott*s 
tt  vigorous,  energetic,  animated,  and  occasionally 


vehemant;  Ossian's  is  concise,  grave,  solemn,  and 
pre-eminently  dramatic.  Ossian  does  not  partake 
of  the  rise  and  fall — ^the  inequaUty  characteristic  of 
Hogg's,  and  more  particularly  of  Scott's  poetry.  In 
'  Manuion'  only  is  there  an  exception  to  this  alternate 
ascent  and  descent  motion.  That  poem  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  powerfully  written  and  masterly,  as  regards 
reality*  of  effect,  of  Scott's  metrical  productions;  and 
judged  by  that  alone,  his  vivacity  and  fire  are  equal 
to  Homer's.  But  sometimes  his  descriptions,  though 
admittedly  brilliant,  lose  in  force  from  their  redundant 
minuteness;  his  fervent  and  inordinate  love  for  the 
antique  loads  him  into  tediousness.  Hogg  rarely 
flags,  or  grows  cold  and  insipid;  but  though  Scott  is 
now  and  then  (not  frequently)  prolix,  led  into  dull 
details,  and  catalogues  the  most  uninteresting  and 
ordinary  things,  his  representations  in  general  have 
strength — a  quality  in  which  Hogg  is  deficient.  He 
is  unapproachably  vigorous  in  the  description  of  scenes 
of  action.  Homer,  with  his  amazing  fertility  of  in- 
vention, and  fighting  his  battles  in  his  pages,  does  not 
surpass  him;  Ossian,  with  his  suggestive  abruptness, 
does  not  excel  him;  Diyden,  with  his  masculine 
strength  and  vigorous  bold  satire,  is  not  his  rival: 
his  exhibitions  of  motion  are  brilliant  beyond  every- 
thing in  modem  or  ancient  poetiy.  The  battle  in 
'  Marmion '  is  painted  in  colours  glowing  as  Ariosto. 
But  *  Ossian'  gains  in  conciseness,  terseness,  and  con- 
density,  what  Scott  achieves  by  glowing  words,  rich 
diction  —  by  his  long  but  spirited,  intrepid,  and 
splendid  delineations.  VitaUty  is  the  essence  and 
characteristic  of  Scott's  descriptions.  Hogg's  ver- 
sification flows  smoothly.  The  diction  has  the  air 
of  homeliness,  looseness — ^is  not  stiff,  laboured,  or 
heavy;  but  Uvely,  and  of  the  fresh  morning  element. 
He  speaks  direct  from  his  soul — from  his  ever-joyous, 
happy  heart.  His  poetry  is  his  own  thought  and 
feeling — his  own  dreams;  no  mere  excrescence  of  the 
fancy,  but  the  outpouring  of  his  love  for  the  more 
impre3sing  aspects  of  nature,  and  for  beings  of  another 
world,  whom  he  talks  about  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  familiarity.  His  thought,  light  as  it  is,  is 
spontaneous,  and  finds  utterance  in  bursts  of  true 
poetry.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  story 
of  *  Kilmeny ' — the  chief  of  our  poet's  productions,  in 
every  sense — in  naturalness,  in  abstract  imagination, 
in  descriptive  force,  in  melody,  in  tenderness.  But  it 
is  entirely  supernatural — not  human.  It  is  iUimiined 
with  lovely  fancies.  It  is  a  very  luxury  of  serene 
imagery.  It  is  the  essence  and  perfection  of  fairy 
legend;  the  triumph  of  his  genius — a  genius  nursed 
by  romance,  and  for  ever  associated  with  the  won- 
derfuL  His  love  of  the  unearthly  finds  its  tenderest 
voicing  here;  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  its 
highest  manifestation.  It  is  full  of  soft,  fine  feeling. 
It  is  a  splendid  vision.  It  combines  all  his  peculiar 
features  —  his  belief  in  superstition,  his  exquisite 
sensibi^ty,  his  profuse  imagery,  his  conception  of 
beauty,  his  want  of  reflection,  bis  poverty  of  noble 
sentiment  and  of  thought,  and  the  absence  of  sym- 
pathy with  our  humanity.    Poor  Hogg— with  all  his 


acquaintance  ^th  the  lore  of  witclies — ^with  all  his 
pitiable  fondness  for  ghosts,  and  bogles,  and  spectral 
shades — with  all  his  intense  love  of  fairies  and  phan- 
toms— with  all  his  dazzling  descriptions  and  tinsel 
embellishments  —  has  not  the  deep  poetic  insight^ 
which  sees  the  workings  of  the  soul  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  passions;  and  which,  further,  se^s  that 
the  visible  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  great  infinite 
Unseen.  .  S.  F.  Williams. 

THE  MISSIONARY  ABRO.VD. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 
The  most  exciting  event  which  occurred  during 
Mr.  Waddell's  ministrations  in  Jamaica  was  the  ncgi^o 
revolt  of  1831-2,  the  causes  of  which  were  those  that 
almost  invariably  provoke  such  insurrections.  The 
intelligence  gained  from  intercourse  with  their  white 
masters,  and  from  the  teaching  of  missionaries,  reveal 
murkily  to  the  negroes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
freedom — an  awful,  shadowy  thing — ^which  somehow 
they  also  ought  to  possess  as  well  as  their  masters; 
but  of  which  their  masters  have  cruelly  and  craftily 
dispossessed  them.  They  have  been  bought,  but  not 
with  the  divine  price  which  their  ministers  teach 
them  was  paid  for  their  eternal  salvation.  The  salva- 
tion of  their  souls  was  purchased  with  a  God's,  their 
bodies  with  a  devil's,  price.  When  truths  which  are 
still  half  in  shadow  are  acted  upon,  the  consequences 
are  in  many  cases  disastrous.  Yet,  although  in  one 
sense  the  truth  by  which  man  may  live  lies  about 
him  completely  revealed  (as  he  has  been  told);  in 
another  sense,  it  lies  in  far  distant  and  almost  im- 
penetrable depths;  and  its  light,  as  the  light  of  those 
stars  which  glimmer  like  faint  lace  upon  the  outer 
hems  of  creation,  takes  long  years  to  reach  his  soul — 
peering  from  its  narrow  niche  of  time  out  upon  the 
vast  river  which  rolls  into  eternity.  During  his  whole 
life,  therefore,  man  sees  that  truth  is  undergoing  a 
perpetually  increasing  revelation;  and  probably  be- 
fore he  dies  he  has  seen  one  little  phase  of  it  in  a 
himdred  lights,  ail  of  which,  except  the  latest  one — 
if,  haply,  even  that — he  discovers  to  have  been  suc- 
cessive crescents  of  the  full  moon  of  tnith.  Does  it 
not  follow  tbat  man  must  act  ou  partial  conceptions 
of  truth ,^  or  on  incomplete  revelations?  The  fact  that 
he  must  do  so  renders  insurrectionary  convulsions 
not  only  inevitable,  but,  iu  many  cases,  necessary, 
in  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  stages  of  civilization. 
Must  the  Saxon  bondsman  behold  liberty  within  arm's 
reach,  and  not  pluck  it  from  the  helmet  of  the  Norman? 
And  must  the  African,  in  the  twilight  of  his  under- 
standing, behold  the  great  white  vision  of  freedom, 
and  not  attempt  to  pluck  the  beart  out  of  the  appa- 
rent mystery,  to  see  whether  it  is  only  a  grand  reality 
to  the  white  man,  and  a  lying  mockery  to  the  black 
— ever  Hying  before  him  as  if  from  some  dusky  horror? 
In  neither  case  can  man  escape  making  the  attempt; 
it  is  inevitable,  and  in  both  it  is  defensible.  Of  course 
an  insurrection  against  bondage  of  any  kind  may  be 
ill-planned  and  iU-timed.  The  revolt  which  Mr.  Wad- 
dell  witnessed  in  Jamaica  was  characterised  by  both 


faults,  and  consequently  it  turned  out  a  gnulA  failQFe.   i 
Yet  not  altogether  a  failure.   It  supplied  what  every  i 
unsuccessful  but  contributoiy  revolt 'supplies,  a  fur- 
ther bloody  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  consom- 
mation — ^at  that  time  so  devoutly  desired,  and  for 
which  hundreds  of  poor  negroes  so  ha[X)icaUy  died.  In 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  impotent  mismanagement  at  fixBt.    Had  it  been 
dealt  with  wisely,  promptly,  and  powerfully,  as  it 
could  and  ought  to  have  been,  it  might  have  been 
checked  in  its  initiatory  stages,  and  immense  property 
and  life  saved  from  destruction.    It  is  needless  to  say 
that  it  was  suppressed  with  tremendous  rigour,  by 
the  British  troops,  commanded  by  Sir  Willoughby 
Cotton.     One  thing  ought  to  be  stated  about  tbi^ 
slave  outbreak,  that  although  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand were  in  revolt,  not  above  a  dozen  persona  ^'ere 
slain  by  the  iosurrectionists,  while  they  themadves 
were  butchered  by  the  hundred.     Mr.  Waddell  did 
good  service  during  this  dreadful  crisis  in  Jamaica- 
soothing  the  passions  of  the  negroes,  and  expostulat- 
ing with  the  more  sensible  among  them,  so  effectually 
that  he  contributed  largely  in  preventing  the  hands 
on  the  estates  of  Cinnamon  Hill  and  Cornwall  from 
being  swept  into  the  black  whirlpool  of  rebellion. 
When,  therefore,  the  effects  of  the  outbreak  began  to 
show  thenlsclves,  these  two  estates  presented  a  bap]iy 
contrast  to  those  whose  hands  had  labelled.    On  the 
faithful  estates,  the  burdens  were  lightened;  while  on 
others,  all  privileges  were  withdrawn,  and  forme: 
oppressions  redoubled  and  intensified.    The  overseeis 
compelled  the  negroes  to  work  not  only  long  houn 
during  the  week,  but  also  on  a  groat  portion  of  the 
Sabbath.     So  terribly  severe  did  the  poor  negroes 
feel  their  oppressions,  that  life  seemed  hardly  worth 
retaining,  and  religion  became  a  sort  of  holy  mockery. 
Of  course,  the  missionaries  did  not  escape  calumny; 
this  would  have  been  a  wonder,  among  a  class  of  men 
who  blindly  imagined  it  to  be  their  interest  not  to 
relax,  but  to  rivet  more  closely  the  horrid  bonds  oi 
the  negro.     But  much  good  may  be  achieved  ttnJtr 
clouds  of  calumny;  Mr.  Waddell  and  his  compeer?, 
with  the  slow-sure  miracle  of  Christianity  in  their 
right  hands,  wrought  bravely  on,  so  that  gradually 
their  spheres  began  to  open  and  widen,  and  the  seed 
they  planted  to  exhibit  signs  of  incipient  vitality. 

Mr.  Waddell's  experiences  of  the  Myal  and  OW^ 
superstitious,  and  their  frantic  manifestations  i^ 
Jamaica  iu  1842,  present  rather  unpleasant  proofs 
of  one  of  the  earlier  statements  in  these  notes,  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  planting  Christianity  in  new  regions; 
and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  is  there  perpetoally 
exposed  of  being  invaded  and  pushed  back,  if  ^^^ 
temporarily  blotted  out,  by  the  dark  surges  of  un- 
extinguished demonologies.  Like  many  other  W 
systems  that  profess  to  be  good,  the  Myal  and  Ol^ 
delusions  w^ere  directly  antagonistic — ^the  practition- 
ers of  the  former  declaring  themselves  to  be  angeb  oi 
light,  and  denouncing  their  rivals  in  folly  as  angss 
of  darkness;  thus  indicating  a  species  of  orthodoir 
and  heterodoxy  even  in  the  wildest  superstition.  1* 
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followed,  therefore,  that  Myalism  was  set  forbh  as  a 
complete  core  for  physical  and  mental  evils  inflicted 
by  the  Obea^  One  of  the  most  curious  beliefs  among 
the  Myalists  was,  that  the  Myal  man  had  power  to 
catch  the  shadaWj  or  soul,  of  a  deceased  person,  which 
he  held  in  bondage  for  necromantic  purposes.  The 
interesting  game  of  shadow-hunting,  or  soul-snatch- 
ing, had  to  be  performed  at  the  grave,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  erening,  when  burials  usually  took  place;  or  in 
the  mystic  moonlight,  which  seemed  to  bo  as  favour- 
able to  the  rites  of  Myalism  as  to  the  pale  mysteries 
of  Hecate.  There  is,  however,  little  poetry  in  the 
Myal  method  of  catching  a  disembodied  soul.'  Among 
the  mourners  at  the  grave  of  the  newly  deceased, 
stands  the  African  detective,  waiting  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  errant  spectre;  which  he  docs  tiot  always 
succeed  in  bagging  on  the  spot,  for  the  souls  of  dead 
negroes  seem  to  think  that,  if  they  are  to  be  caught 
at  all,  they  may  as  well  give  the  Myal-man  a  run 
for  it  Of  course,  nobody  but  the  shadow-hunter 
Bees  the  shadow — he  alone  being  endowed  with  the 
faculty  and  the  vision  diabolicaL  While,  therefore, 
the  bhu;k  angel  of  light  is  making  dreadful  attempts 
to  seize  the  restless  spirit,  which  appears  to  go  zig- 
zagging about  like  a  modern  squib,  the  spectators, 
without  seeing  anything  but  the  evolutionary  Myal- 
min,  are  wrought  into  a  high  stabo  of  excitement; 
somewhat  fron»  similar  causes  which  work  up  a 
British  audience  in  a  theatre,  when  they  witness  the 
murder  and  knocking  scenes  in  *  Macbeth,'  in  which 
the  hell-made  Thane  of  Cawdor  is  felt  to  be  fear- 
fully walking  the  shadowy  and  dagger-haunted  way 
which  passes  through  the  throat  of  the  silver-bearded 
King,  on  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  In  both  cases, 
the  spectators  are  conscious  of,  though  they  cannot 
see,  the  performance  of  deeds  whicli  fills  each  par- 
ticular hair  with  chill-nistling  streams  of  horror. 
Sometimes  the  ghost  is  exceedingly  kittle  to  catch, 
defying  the^most  artistic  feints  of  the  sweating  necro- 
mancer, and  often  dragging  him  into  the  wood,  over 
dyke  and  ditch,  in  the  delusive  shape  of  a  fire-fly  or 
night-bird;  though  more  frequently  in  the  indefinite, 
imdemonstrable  somcthin/j  which  supplies  the  basis 
for  that  fine  latitudinarian  breadth  and  variety  of 
deduction  so  mysteriously  fascinating  to  the  negro 
unagmatiouy  and  which  is  generally  resolvable  into 
nothing,  or  perhaps,  in  this  case,  into  the  potent 
snspicion  of  form.  How  often  has  an  innocent 
broomstick  stood 'for  a  portrait  of  the  devil  in 
the  fear-clouded  imaginations  of  belated  travellers ! 
When  the  Myal-man  has  caught  his  bit  of  ghostly 
game,  he  bottles  it  up,  as  he  would  pickles,  for  future 
^136 — not  of  course  to  be  eaten,  (who  could  eat  pickled 
ghost?)  yet,  like  pickles,  to  produce  many  a  horrible 
nightmare.  Such  a  neat  delusion  was  naturally  too 
serviceable  to  b^  confined  to  the  shadows  of  the  dead. 
It  was  therefore  extended  to  the  living — the  belief 
being  that  one's  soul  could  be  stolen  even  before 
death.  Mr.  Waddell  knew  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  of 
^,  who  was  mightily  afflicted  with  the  idea  that  she 
w.  lost  her  shadow.    Beheving  that  some  one  had 


stolen  it,  she  spent  a  good  deal  of  moonlight  in  search- 
ing for  it  by  the  banks  of  rushy  streams,  or  round 
the  great  cotton  tree,  and  in  other  shadowy  places 
where  lost  souls  might  be  supposed  to  wander.  As 
insane  beliefs  do  not  necessarily  imply  insanity,  the 
girl's  imrents,  who  did  not  share  her  delusion,  asserted 
that  she  was  perfectly  uncracked  in  the  brain.  By 
prayers  and  good  words,  Mr.  Waddell  tried  to  soothe 
and  comfort  the  poor  girl,  but  to  no  purpose — he 
naively  adds,  *  My  faith  perhaps  being  too  weak  to 
cast  out  devils.' 

Africa,  it  b  needless  to  state,  is  the  home  of  these, 
as  of  many  other  singular  superstitions.  Mr.  Waddell 
found  them  at  Calabar,  where  also  it  was  believed  that 
certain  persons  i>ossessed  power  to  call  up  departed 
spirits,  to  consult  them  on  important  business.  But 
in  such  matters,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Africans 
were  mei-e  bunglers.  It  was  left  for  enlightened 
Americans  and  British  to  elevate  this  sacred  profes- 
sion into  abnost  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Foreign  and 
British  spirits,  called  from  the  vasty  deeps  of  death, 
are  as  plentiful  as  oysters  in  these  times  of  steam- 
engines  and  telegraphs.  A  man  may  converse  with 
the  spirit  of  his  great-grandmother  for  the  low  charge 
of  a  guinea !  Nor  let  any  man  think  that  the  science 
is  not  respectable,  since  it  has  found  a  Quaker  for  a 
historian.  It  was  also  believed  in  Calabar,  not  only 
that  the  soul  or  shadow  could  live  separate  from  the 
body,  but  that  the  body  could  live  apart  from  and 
without  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inferior  animals  that 
possess  no  discoverable  souls.  Strange  even  as  this 
double-faced  tenet  may  seem,  it  is  more  than  paral- 
leled in  our  super-excellently  enlightened  latitudes; 
for  many  of  the  human  species  among  us,  while  pro- 
fessing to  believe  that  all  men  possess  immortal 
spirits,  live  themselves  as  if  they  hadn't  a  soul  to  be 
saveiL  But  these  are  men  who  put  on  their  beliefs 
as  they  put  on  their  shirts — with  sham  breasts  and 
paper  collars,  as  the  case  may  be.  Another  anecdote, 
illustrative  of  this  soul-stirring  superstition,  refers  to 
the  chief  of  Old  Town,  Calabar.  This  old  worthy 
had  a  sacred  grove,  near  a  spring  of  water,  where  his 
soul  was  securely  kept;  but  as  mission  labourers  were 
clearing  the  ground  near  this  holy  precinct,  he  com- 
plained that  they  went  too  near  it,  and  troubled  his 
soul.  *  You  always  tell  us,'  said  he  to  the  missionary, 
*  that  every  man  must  mind  his  soul.  Why  do  your 
men  go  troubling  my  soul  at  that  place?'  Alas!  a 
worse  calamity  than  that  happened  to  the  poor  chief- 
tain's soul.  In  his  last  illness,  some  unprincipled 
wretch  had  the  audacity  to  bottle  it  up,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  ever  returning  to  its  original  tenement. 
Of  this  flat  burglary,  the  chief  complained  to  the 
kings  of  Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  whom  he 
induced  to  issue  a  fiery  proclamation,  declaring  that 
unle.33  the  person  who  had  bottled  the  noble  shadow 
would  immediately  uncork  it,  and  set  it  free,  he  would 
die  a  death  unknown  in  the  calendars  of  men!  But  it 
was  of  no  use.  Either  the  thief's  heart  was  hardened 
into  a  fossil;  or  the  chiefs  spirit,  being  somewhat 
majestical,  had  been  oflended  by  the  coars-* 
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manner  in  which  it  was  sought  to  make  it  return  to 
its  inconsolable  owner.  A  similar  story  is  told  of 
another  chief;  but  the  persons  suspected  of  having 
spirited  away  his  soul  are  called  upon  to  come  for- 
ward and  maintain  their  innocence  through  the  ordeal 
by  poison.  Not  one  of  theni,  however,  would  quaff 
the  cup  of  hemlock;  and  the  poor  chief  wandered 
about  his  African  solitudes,  a  sick-hearted  and  soul- 
less man. 

Nobody  who  reads,  with  any  degree  of  attention, 
Mr.  WaddelFs  account  of  the  outbreak  of  Myalism  in 
1842,  can  fail  to  perceive  a  singular  resemblance  between 
its  manifestations  and  the  grosser  jihases  of  the  religious 
revivals  which  lately  passed  over  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Being  professedly  a  corrective  of  malignant  Obea  in- 
fluences, Myalism  wore  a  sort  of  benign,  if  not  divine, 
aspect;  and  was  therefore  much  favoured  by  certain 
classes  of  negroes,  who  naturally  regarded  the  power 
which  could  expel  and  destroy  the  subtle  evils  of  the 
enemy  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  saviour.  Let  the 
reader  recall  to  memory  the  traditional  effects  of  Scotch 
witchcraft,  and  he  will  have  a  prctty'accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  evil  effects  of  Obcacraft.  Its  instruments 
were  various;  but  by  whatever  means  it  chose  to  ope- 
rate, the  malign  influence,  whether  placed  in  a  person's 
house  or  garden,  would  find  its  subtle  way  into  his 
body,  andafiiict  him  with  wasting  disease;  or  it  would 
blast  his  property  and  twist  his  labours,  so  as  to  ren- 
der misfortune  inevitable.  Whoever  fell  under  this 
mysterious  curse,  though  alive,  felt  as  if  he  wore 
already  dead  and  damned;  his  health  and  worldly 
interests  withered  and  fell  from  him,  as  the  glory  of 
the  woods  wither  and  disappear  under  the  autumn 
rot;  everything  about  him  was  wrested  from  the 
healthy  course  of  nature;  and  at  last  the  man  himself 
dwindled,  peak  and  pine,  till  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 
This  is  exactly  Scotch  witchcraft  in  an  African  skin 
— black,  like  its  father  the  devil's.  Mr.  Waddell 
shrewdly  supposes  that  these  black  revivals  were 
superinduced  upon  the  introduction  of  several  thou- 
sand fresh  Guinea  negroes,  who  had  been  taken  from 
captured  slavers.  These  doctors  of  black  divinity  had 
come  directly  from  their  African  colleges,  with  all 
their  intellectual  diseases  about  them;  and  not  having 
been  placed  in  any  moral  quarantine,  they  infected 
the  old  Jamaica  negroes,  in  whose  minds  the  ancient 
beliefs  had  begun  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  before 
the  morning  star  of  Christ. 

As  vFe  said,  the  only  antidote  to  the  Obea  poison 
was  Myalism,  whose  mystic  power  was  only  known 
to  initialed  practitioners,  or  the  dusky  D.  D.  's.  A  pre- 
limiuaiy  wave  of  the  delusion  broke  over  Spring 
estate,  during  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1841.  A 
number  of  people  who  were  seized  with  it,  went  about 
in  a  condition  of  frenzy,  crying  that  the  estate  was 
poisoned  with  Obea;  that  persons  had  even  been  killed 
by  it,  the  cause  of  their  death  being  discovered  near 
their  graves.  Men  and  women  thus  affected,  ran 
hither  and  thither  as  if  deranged,  stopping  people  at 
their  work,  and  calling  them  to  prayers,  breaking 
into  houses  to  dig  out  the  Obea  which  the  Devil  had 


set  in  them,  and  in  the  name  of  God  fighting  with  all 
who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  practising  tbe  in- 
fernal art    In  1842  the  superstition  bant  ont  oo 
Flower  Hill  estate.  Blue  Hole  estate  was  ilso  invaded 
by  a  company  of  Myalists,  who  came  to  cleanEe  it 
from  its  sins  and  miseries.    They  declared  that  they 
were  sent  by  God  to  puxge  and  purify  the  world;  they 
had  the  Spirit,  and  were  therefore  Christiani  of  an 
unconunonly  high  order.   Most  of  these  deluded  fana- 
tics, according  to  Mr.  Waddell, '  wers  members  of  one 
of  the  principal  missionary  churches.'    Indeed,  Mr. 
Waddell  gives  the  reader  plainly  to  understand  that 
the  Myal  manifestations  of  18^,  as  also  one  which 
took  place  in  1860-61,  appeared  in  connection  with 
what  he  seems  to  consider  a  Baptist  corruption  of 
Christianity,  which  erred  '  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  work  in  man's  heart'  The  system  which  thoi 
erred  was  the  American  or  native  Baptist  system, 
whose  missionaries  were  foolish  enough  to  regard 
Myal  inspirations  as  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.    Whether  this  was  so,  may  be  jadged 
from  a  study  of  the  following  little  scene,  in  which 
Mr.  Waddell  attempted  to  exercise  a  coirective  in- 
fluence.   It  was  an  exhibition  of  Myal  madnw*  which 
occurred  in  one  of  the  villages  on  a  Sunday  evening. 
A  ring  was  formed  by  spectators,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  number  of  females  performed  a  mystic  dance, 
sailing  round  the  circle  as  on  an  orbit,  and  spinning 
at  the  same  time  as  on  an  axis,  gesticulating  with 
outstretched  arms,  and  staring  with  frenzied  eyes. 
A  low,  monotonous  tune  was  whistled  or  hummed  by 
a  sable  orchestra,  the  dancers  kieeping  time,  as  also 
the  spectators,  by  hands  and  feet  and  the  swaying  of 
their  bodies.    The  master  of  the  ceremonies  stood  on 
one  side,  with  arms  cunningly  folded,  quietly  watch- 
ing, and  directing  the  evolutions  of  the  danoera.  Mr. 
Waddell  attempted  in  vain  to  break  the  current  of 
this  revelry;  but  the  black  president,  on  being  ap- 
pealed to,  stopped  the  proceedings  with  the  ease  and 
speed  of  a  magician.    But  the  persuasions  of  the  mis- 
sionary only  resulted  in  breaking  up  the  wild  assembly 
at  this  spot  to  be  continued  elsewhera    Similar  and 
even  worse  scenes  are  recorded.     Once,  when  Mr. 
Waddell  was  preaching  in  a  negro  house,  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  number  of  Myalists  present,  one  of 
whom  strode  wildly  through  the  floor,  bearing  all 
the  signs  of  an  incipient  attack  of  '  the  Spirit'  As 
the  delusion  was  singularly  sympathetic,  the  preacher 
preserved  the  peace  and  order  of  his  congregation  by 
turning  the  fellow  and  his  comrades  ont  of  thehoose. 
This  is  the  very  manner  in  which  order  was  main- 
tained in  many  a  church  during  some  of  the  wilder 
manifestations  of  the  recent  revival  in  this  ooaotij. 
Strong  intellect  and  strong  hand  act  like  wet  blankets 
on  all  religious  hysterics. 

We  must  not  omit  one  superb  anecdote,  fllustratiTe 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  professors  of  Obea  were 
treated  by  the  Myalists.  They  had  caught,  on  Con- 
tent estate,  a  Guinea  man,  reputed  to  be  a  pcactitiona- 
of  Obea,  whom  they  resolved  to  purge  from  his  oltl 
sins.     Laying  him  on  his  back,  they  baptised  him  by 
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a  new  form,  which  had  the  peculiar  merit  of  unitiiig 
all  formB  in  its  single  self;  for  they  poured  eight  paUs 
of  water  over  him— a  sprinkling  as  good  as  a  ducking. 
The  poor  man  struggled  mightily  to  escape  during 
the  operation,  but  he  was  held  firmly  down  while  the 
party,  for  a  full  hour,  danced  and  sung  round  him  to 
exordae  the  DeTiL  At  length  they  bade  him  rise, 
confess  his  sins,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Had  the  Myalists  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  sensible 
maimer,  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
thdr  souls. 

It  is  probable  that  the  race  of  man  will  never  be 
able  to  escape  religious  delusions  of  some  kind — ^ghosts 
that  haunt  the  twilight  regions  of  the  human  under- 
■t&nding;  yet  if  Christianity  is  to  lap  the  world  in  its 
dlrioe  light,  if  it  is  to  be  planted  in  the  new  and 
maintained  in  tho  old  regions  of  the  earth,  with  the 
teaching  of  it  must  be  coincident  the  teaching  of  all 
Qjefnl  knowledge,  the  knowledge  that  is  called  secu- 
lar, but  which  alflo  ought  to  be  called  divine;  since, 
although  there  are  many  streams,  there  is  only  one 
fountain  of  knowledge.  We  did  not  require  to  read 
Mr.  WaddeU*s  Jamaica  experiences  to  find  such  a 
home- truths  but  these  experiences  only  furnish  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  declaration. 

W.  F. 

AT  KIOHT,  IN  ILLNESS. 

Iv  my  ilck  room 

The  angeU  oome  and  go; 

▲  pure,  unearilily  glow 

IJghU  vp  Its  gloom: 

Borne  of  that  •hinlng  throng 

Come  to  keep  vigil  all  night  long. 

And  faooa  hiight 
Are  crowding  round  my  bed— 
Tho  psacef  ul,  blessed  dead 
Array'd  in  light- 
Friends  loved  in  jears  past  o'er, 
Come  back  to  smile  on  me  once  more. 

Flowers  near  me  lie, 
Which  dear  ones  brought  to-day; 
I  watefa  them  fade  away, 
And  gentlj  die;— 
Which  shall  be  first  to  fall 
He  only  kno^irs  who  knoweth  all. 

To  me,  sometimes, 
Mysterioos  whispers  come: 
Voices  which  call  me  home- 
like distant  chimes 
Heard  when,  all  wanderings  past, 
One  nears  the  heart's  tme  rest  at  last. 

And  more  than  this— 
Songs  in  the  night  I  gain: 
Fnll  many  an  angel-strain 
Of  holj  bliss;- 
Jnst  to  prepare  my  ear 
For  melodies  more  sweet  and  clear. 

I  would  not  stay 
For  treasures  once  so  dear. 
jfcw  things  seem  very  near 
Once  far  away. 
I  feel  the  immortal  wreath 
Fall  on  my  brew.    And  this  is  death  t 

W.aD. 


HARRY  WHITEFORD'S  COURTSHIP. 

Ghaftsb  I. 

Befobe  a  blazing  fire,  in  a  comfortable  room  of  a 
house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  busy  manufacturing  and 

shipping  city  of  G ,  sat  a  young  man,  of  about 

twenty-five  years  of  age,  apparently  in  deep  thought; 
after  sitting  thus  some  time,  he  lifted  his  head,  and  in 
doing  so  disclosed  a  rather  handsome  and  intellectual 
facC|  and  soliloquised, '  Well,  I  think  I  shall  accept  it;* 
and  I  daresay  the  reader,  after  hearing  what  he  had 
decided  on  accepting,  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  had 
arrived  at  a  very  natural  and  soimd  conclusion. 

Harry  Whiteford,  the  hero  of  our  story,  was  head- 
clerk  in  the  office  of  a  shipping  firm,  doing  a  consider- 
able business  in  the  aforementioned  city  of  G ,  and 

had  that  day  been  offered  a  junior  partnership,  on  the 
retirement  of  the  senior  member  from  taking  an  active 
part 'in  conducting  the  business  of  the  firm.  He  was 
in  receipt  of  £250  a-year  for  his  services  as  derk;  but 
considered  that,  taking  into  account  the  business  done 
by,  and  the  prospects  of,  the  firm,  he  did  right  in  accept- 
ing the  share  offered  to  him,  although  it  was  small 

Just  as  he  had  uttered  the  above-mentioned  words, 
the  duor  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Thomson — > 
in  whose  house  he  had  his  apartments — came  in  and 
said, '  If  you  please,  sir,  the  young  lady  has  called  about 
the  shirts.' 

'Show  her  in,  please,  Mrs.  Thomson,'  sud  Harry; 
and  at  the  same  time  said  to  himself,  '  By  Jove !  I  did 
not  know  that  young  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
shirts!' 

In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Thomson  again  made  her  appear- 
ance, ushering  in  a  beautiful  girl,  apparently  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  whom  our  hero  at  the 
first  glance — although  she  was  very  plainly  dressed  in 
mourning — ^recognised  as  a  lady.  He  made  her  a  most 
profound  bow,  handed  her  a  chair,  and  conveyed  to  her 
the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  night  was  rather 
cold.  We  shall  pass  over  the  business  part  of  the  visit, 
which  the  visitor  and  Mrs.  Thomson  had  all  in  their 
own  hands,  merely  remarking  that  our  hero — ^who  was 
dreadfully  particular,  and  intended  to  give  '  no  end'  of 
directions — ^forgot  all  the  instructions  he  intended  to 
give;  tried  to  pass  some  miserable  joke  about  his  bachelor 
condition,  on  giving  his  verdict  in  favour  of  studs,  when 
some  question  of  buttons  versus  those  useful  articles  was 
started;  and  thought  himself  deeply  wronged,  when  his 
wrist  was  wanted  for  measurement,  that  Mrs.  Thomson 
should  perform  that  very  simple  affair,-notwithstanding 
that  ho  shoved  Mb  hand  out  in  a  hesitating  manner 
towards  the  young  lady, 

*  I  wonder  whether  I  ought  to  have  offered  to  go 
home  with  her?'  said  our  friend  to  himself,  after  the 
departure  of  his  fair  visitor — at  the  same  time  walking 
to  the  window,  and  gazing  out  at  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. '  I  never  before  saw  such  a  beautiful  girl;  I  won- 
der how  on  earth  she  ever  came  to  be  a  sempetresst  I 
expect  Mrs.  Thomson  knows,  as  she  is  generally  pretty 
well-up  in  her  neighbours'  affairs.  I  wiU  draw  her  a 
trifle  when  she  brings  in  tea.' 


•■«»■' 
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Hairy,  after  Bettling  hig  motions  eatisfactorilj,  re- 
sumed his  seat  and  rominationB — although,  I  fear,  the 
latter  were  not  on  the  same  subject  as  they  had  been 
before  the  advent  of  the  fair  sempstress — till  the  bring- 
ing in  of  his  tea,  when  he  commenced  to  extract  the 
required  information  from  Mrs.  Thomson,  who  only 
wanted  a  hint  ^  launch  into  a  full,  true,  and  particu- 
lar account  of  Miss  Clara  Hartley's  history,  commenc- 
ing with  the  marriage  of  her  parents,  prefixed  with  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  lives  of  her  grand-parents,  and 
concluding  with  a  history  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  Mrs.  Thomson's  securing  her  services  for  the 
efficient  making  up  of  our  hero's  linen.  In  substance, 
it  was  the  old,  old  story.  Miss  Hartley's  father  had  been 
a  reputed  wealthy  and  prosperous  merchant;  but  on  his 
death  (which  occurred  about  a  year  before  the  com- 
mencement of  our  story)  it  was  found  that  his  effects 
woidd  not  pay  his  creiUtors.  His  furniture  and  house 
were  sold,  and  our  heroine  and  her  brother,  who  was  at 
that  time  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  were 
turned  out  on  the  world.  The  usual  fair- weather  friends 
turned  their  backs;  but,  thank  God!  the  world  i»  not 
all  barrenness.  Clara  Hartley  and  her  brother,  Arthur, 
found  some  kind  Samaritans,  who  received  the  bereaved 
orphans  into  their  house  till  the  bitterness  of  their  grief 
was  over,  and  tUl  Clara's  plans  for  the  future  were  laid. 
Clara  might  have  got  an  appointment  to  go  out  as  a  gover- 
ness, but  she  could  not  think  of  separating  herself  from 
Arthur;  and  thus  we  find  the  delicately  nurtured  mer- 
chant's daughter  reduced  to  the  neceHi^ity  of  taking  in 
sewing  to  earn  bread  for  herself  and  brother.  This 
touching  story  roused  all  Haxry's  romantic  feclin^fs;  and 
the  thought  of  the  devoted  sister  labouring  thus,  raided 
a  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  which  only  wanted 
a  little  encouragement  and  better  knowledge  of  its  ob- 
ject, to  spread  speedily  into  a  broad  fiame  of  love.  His 
tea  lay  untasted  on  the  table;  and  for  a  considerable 
time  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  When  he  sat 
down  he  had  determined  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
truth  of  what  Mrs.  Thomson  had  told  him — ^uot  that  he 
doubted  the  worthy  l^Irs.  T. ;  but  she,  good  woman,  was 
just  rather  apt  to  give  reins  to  her  imagination, — and  if 
he  found  it  true,  *  By  Geoi^!'  said  Harry  aloud;  *I 
have  no  one  but  myself  to  please,  and  if  the  girl  will 
have  me,  I'll  marry  her. '  Having  come  to  this  highly 
honourable,  although  rather  sudden,  determination,  he 
relapsed  into  the  comforts  of  his  arm-chair,  and  gave  up 
his  thoughts  to  the  devising  of  a  plan  to  carry  out  his 
intentions. 

As  is  customary  in  sketches  of  this  description,  I  will 
not  here  reveal  the  particulars  of  the  afore-mentioned 
plan  or  plot,  but  not  for  the  reason  generally  assigned, 
viz.  that  it  will  become  quite  clear,  and  be  worked  out 
during  the  progress  of  the  story.  The  plan  Harry  White- 
ford  laid  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the'^subae- 
quent  progress  of  our  tale. 

Harry,  having  gone  over  Hie  pros  and  cons  of  his  plan, 
dropped  into  a  sleep,  during  which  he  had  the  following 
dream,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  intentions;  and  on 
awaking,  he,  in  the  very  ronumtic  frame  of  mind  he 
was  then  in  committed  the  following  to  paper: — 


HABBTS  DBEAIL 
'  My  dream  seemed  to  open  like  a  scene  in  a  tbeain; 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  rifle-pit,  with  my  rifle  in  liaod. 
Away  across  a  valley,  which  stretched  out  at  my  feet, 
was  a  beleaguered  city,  on  which  my  eyes  were  fixed. 
Willie  I  continued  to  gaze,  a  maiden  of  wondrcna 
beauty  left  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  advanced  sloviy 
into  the  valley.     With  rifle  in  hand,  I  breathleasly 
watched  her  coming   steadily  towards  the  pllux  in 
which  I  was  concealed.    Having  oome  within  range  of 
my  gun,  she  stopped,  drew  a  flower  from  her  breast, 
and  elevated  it  in  her  right  hand,  as  if  to  enoonrage  me 
to  shoot  at  it.    Instinctively,  I  levelled  my  rifle,  fired, 
and  saw  the  flower  topple  over,  and  then  again  resume 
its  upright  position.     Leaving  my  rifle  in  the  pit  I 
advanced  towards  the  mysterious  maiden,  who  still, 
statue-hke,  maintained  her  position.     Having  reached 
her,  I  took  horn  the  unresisting  hand  the  flower  wbidi 
it  still  held  aloft,  and  placed  it  in  my  breast    I  then 
took  her  right  hand  in  mine,  and  gazed  into  the  liquid 
depths  of  her  eyes.    Still  she  spoke  not   Unoonadoiislj 
my  tongue  formed,  and  my  lips  uttered,  the  following 
words: — "  I  will  come  for  you  when  the  war  is  otot." 
But  whi%  I  yet  spake,  love,  like  a  bubbling  spring, 
welled  up  in  my  heart.     I  encircled  her  with  my  arm, 
and  pressed  my  lips  to  hers  in  one  long  delicious  Inss. 
We  then  turned,  and,  with  arms  entwined,  wended  oor 
way  to  my  place  of  concealment.     But  while  we  were 
yet  some  distance  from  it,  I  awoke.     The  beantifal 
vision  had  left  my  side;  but  the  nectar  of  that  kiss  wm 
still  on  my  lips,  and  my  frame  still  trembled  vith  the 
delicious  tremor  of  that  embrace.* 


i| 


Chapter  II. 

Having,  rather  ungalhuitly  (while  following  the  mo* 
ditations  of  our  hero),  allowed  the  heroine  of  o'liraketdi 
to  go  home  alone,  we  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of 
following  her.  Before  going  further  in  this  histonr,  1 
will  explxdn  the  circumstances  in  which  Clara  Hartky 
was  now  placed.  I  do  not  wish  the  reader  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  drinking  the  very  dregs  of  bitter 
poverty,  which  is  too  often  felt  by  sempstresses;  or 
demonstrating,  in  her  daily  life,  that  it  was  possible  to 
Uvo  on  two  shillings  a-week,  like  the  Lancashire  mill- 
girl,  who,  as  I  the  other  day  read  in  All  the  Fear 
Bound,  received  a  prize  for  ^ving  the  best  list  of  the 
very  few  and  very  conunon  articles  of  food,  purchase-- 
able  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  on  which  the  lamp 
of  life  could  be  fed  for  seven  days;  and  sixpence  for 
lodging  added,  made  up  the  two  shillings.  No,  Cara 
Hartley  was  much  better  off  than  this.  Thanks  to  s 
watchful  Providence  and  some  kind  Mends,  she  va 
able  to  pay  for  a  modest  lodg^g,  and  to  purchase 
frugal  but  wholesome  faro  for  herself  and  brother. 
The  change,  God  knows!  must  have  been  great  to  one 
brought  up  as  she  had  been.  But  Clara  had  a  stout 
heart.  And  when  adversity  came,  she  bent  her  pivod 
head  to  the  blast;  and,  hoping  f<Mr  better  times,  breartei 
the  storm  as  best  she  could.  Her  principal  hope  for 
the  future  was  placed  in  her  fair-haired  brother,  to 
whom  she  was,  and  ever  had  been,  the  most  derotfd 


of  asten,  lavishing  on  him  all  the  affection  of  her 
loTing  heart  Perhaps,  too,  at  times,  thoughts  of  a 
lover  would  steal  into  her  mind,  as  she  sat  sewing  by 
the  fire;  and  visions  of  some  gallant  gentleman  at  her 
feet  would  mingle  with  the  flashings  of  the  swift  needle 
through  the  weary,  weaiy  work. 

I  think  I  see  her  now,  as  she  sits  working,  and  smil- 
ingly listening  to  Arthur,  as  he  builds  lus  castles  in  the 
air,  and  describes  them  for  her  benefit.  '  What  will  he 
not  do  when  he  is  a  man?  His  sister  will  no  more  need 
to  toil  with  the  needle,  for  he  will  moke  her  mistress  of 
as  fine  a  house  as  that  in  which  they  lived  before  good 
kind  papa  died.' 

When  Clara  entered  the  door  of  her  apartments,  her 
brother  came  forward  to  meet  her.  As  she  stooped  to 
lasi  him,  she  noticed  a  shade  of  trouble  on  his  hand- 
Eome  brow,  and  said, '  Well,  Arthur,  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  Clara;  only  I  was  down  at  Smith  &  Jones^ 
th^  cotton-brokers,  and  they  say  the  situation  which 
3Ir.  Hobinson  told  you  of  is  filled  up,  so  that  chance  is 
gone.' 

'  Never  mind,  Arthur;  perhaps  we  shall  hear  of  ^me- 
thing  else  in  a  day  or  two.'  * 

'  Did  you  get  the  work  you  went  for,  Claro?'  said 
Arthur,  after  a  short  pause. 

'Yes.'- 

•Whoisitfrom?' 

'  It  is  Kune  shirts  Mrs.  Thomson  got  for  me,  to  make 
for  a  gentleman  who  lodges  in  her  house.  * 

'  That  is  Mr.  Whiteford.  He  is  head-clerk  in  Keel, 
Wales,  &  Co.  's.  Tom  Jenkins,  who  is  in  their  office,  told 
me  that  there  would  be  a  vacancy  with  them  soon. 
Perhaps  if  you  got  some  one  to  speak  to  him  he  might 
£,"iTe  the  dtuation  to  me.' 

'Well,  Arthur  1  come  and  let  us  take  tea  now,  and 
we  shall  see  about  that  to-morrow,'  said  Clara,  who, 
during  the  above  conversation,  had  been  busily  engaged 
preparing  their  evening  meal. 

The  evident  surprise  betrayed  by  our  hero  at  Clara's 
appearance,  and  his  frequent  glances  of  admiration,  had 
not  escaped  her  notice;  and  she  felt  grateful  for,  and 
perhaps  a  little  flattered  ffy,  the  gentlemanly  manner 
in  which  he  had  acted  during  his  short  visit;  so  different, 
1  am  Boixy  to  say,  from  the  haughty  looks  and  patron- 
iang  ain  of  some  of  her  customers,  who,  in  past  days, 
were  veiy  glad  to  number  her  among  their  acquaint- 
ances. She  was  therefore  not  a  little  pertiurbed,  when 
her  brother  mentioned  the  expected  vacancy  in  the 
office  in  which  Harry  was  derk,  and  proposed  that 
she  should  endeavour  to  secure  the  situation  for  him,  as 
she  had  formerly  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  secure 
&  sitimtion  in  other  quarters  several  times.  Something 
told  her  that  if  she  could  muster  courage  to  ^o  and  pre- 
fer her  request  to  Mr.  Whiteford,  she  would  not  Hkcly 
meet  with  a  refusal,  but  to  '  screw  her  courage  to  the 
sticking-place'  would  be  difficult,  she  felt,  for  one  of  her 
timid  and  retiring  disposition.  Had  Harry  been  an  old 
graybeard  it  would  not  have  been  so  difficult  She,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  do 
her  utmost  to  secure  some  situation  for  her  brother,  not 
only  that  his  small  earnings  might  add  something  to 


their  slender  funds,  but  Clara  dreaded  his  making  oom- 
panions  among  the  rude  boys  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  her  poverty  compelled  her  to  dweU. 
These  and  other  cares  weighed  heavily  on  Clara; — ^but, 
before  retiring  to  rest,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  wait 
on  Mr.  "Whiteford  the  ensuing  day,  and  ask  of  T^jtt^  this 
situation  for  her  brother. 


Chapteb  m. 

The  night  after  th^  occurrence  of  the  events  narrated 
in  the  previous  chapters,  Harry  Wliiteford  was  seated 
in  his  room,  and  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  plan  he 
had  laid  for  carrying  out  his  designs  on  the  hand  of 
Miss  Clara  Hartley — which  plot,  I  regret  to  state,  did 
not  look  nearly  so  feasible  as  it  had  done  on  the  previous 
evening — ^when  Mrs.  Thomson  startled  him  by  opening 
the  door,  and  announcing  that  Mias  Hartley  had  called, 
and  wished  to  see  him.  He,  however,  managed  to  tell 
Mrs.  Thomson  to  show  Miss  Hartley  into  the  room; 
and  when  that  lady  made  her  appearance,  he  handed 
her  a  chair,  and  requested  to  know  to  what  circumstance 
he  owed  the  honour  of  Mias  Hartley's  visit. 

'  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you,  Mr.  W^hiteford, 
about  a  situation  which  I  have  heard  will  soon  be  vacant 
in  your  office,'  said  Clara,  a  little  nervously. 

*  Well,  yes.  Miss  Hartley,  we  have  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  just  now,'  replied  Harry,  who  was  now  made 
quite  himse^  again  by  the  business  air  the  interview  was 
assuming.  '  Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  serve  you 
regarding  it?' 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Whiteford;  I  woidd  feel  very  much  obliged 
if  you  could  give  it  to  my  brother,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  looking  for  a  situation.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  that  you  called  to-night  about  this. 
Miss  Hartley,  as  I  was  just  within  an  ace  of  giving  it  to 
a  son  of  Mr.  Chipps,  whose  father  called  on  me  to-day; 
and  I  daresay  it  would  have  been  irrevocably  gone,  had 
he  not  brought  his  lubberly-looking  lout  of  a  son  with 
him;  and  it  might  be  filled  up  to-morrow;  however,  to 
guard  against  that,  I  now  promise  to  give  your  brother 
the  situation. ' 

*  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Whiteford.  But  sup- 
pose he  should  also  be  a  ''  lubberly-looking  lout?"'  said 
Clara,  who  saw  where  Harry  had  committed  himself, 
and  could  not  resist  making  this  interrogatory  reply. 

*  I  have  no  fear  of  that,  ^liss  Hartley.  His  sister  is  gua- 
rantee enough  against  that,'  replied  Harry,  ooming  boldly 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  paying  a 
compliment.  *  But  I  hear  it  has  commenced  raining,'  he 
added,  going  to  the  window  (against  which  the  rain  was 
pattering)  and  looking  out;  '  and  if  you  will  accept  of 
my  escort,  I  will  accompany  you  home,  and  we  can 
there  settle  the  whole  affair  in  a  few  minute.  And 
as  we  shall  wont  him  at  the  office  as  soon  as  you  can 
conveniently  let  him  come,  the  sooner  it  is  settled  the 
better.' 

'I  am  indeed  very  much  obliged,  Mr.  Whiteford, 
for  your  kindness.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about 
Arthur's  coming  as  soon  as  you  wish  him;  but  I  fear 
it  is  putting  you  to  too  much  trouble  to  accompany  me 
home  this  wet  night.' 
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'  It  ia  no  trouble  I  anore  yon,  Miss  Hartley,  bnt  a 
plesiiure.* 

No  further  parley  taking  place,  our  hero  and  heroine 
prepared  to  go;  and  I  grieve  to  have  to  state  that  the 
former,  while  looking  for  his  umbrella,  speculated  on 
the  chances  of  Miss  Hartley^s  ha\ing  come  without  one, 
and,  when  they  had  reached  the  hall  door,  vigorously 
opposed  Mrs.  Thomson's  proposal  to  lend  one  to  Miss 
Hartley,  when  it  was  found  out  that  she  had  left 
home  without  that  very  necessaiy  article,  alleging  that 
his  umbrella  would  do  very  well  for  both.  And  I  have 
also  to  place  on  record,  that  when  they  had  proceeded 
a  short  distance,  Harry  knocked  his  foot  against  some 
projection  which  had  the  effect  of  nearly  pitching  him 
on  his  nose.  He,  however,  muttering  something  about 
the  wretched  state  of  the  footpath,  took  advantage  of 
this  accident,  and  tendered  the  support  of  his  arm  to 
Clara;  and  she,  undeterred  by  such  a  specimen  of  his 
guiding  powers,  accepted  the  proferred  aid. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought  them  to  Clara's 
home,  the  door  of  which  was  opened  while  Harry  was 
scrambling  for  bell  or  knocker;  and  the  embryo  mer- 
chant shouted,  before  seeing  him — 'Well,  Clara^  did 
you  get  itt' 

'  Yes,  Arthur,  I  have;  for  which  you  have  to  thank 
this  gentleman,'  said  Clara,  quietly  indicating  Harry, 
of  which  there  was  little  need,  as  Arthur  had  scarcely 
his  words  out  before  he  noticed  him,  and  i^irunk  back 
rather  abashed.  Hany,  of  coarse,  immediately  dis- 
olaimed  all  thtmW. 

Harry,  on  getting  inside  and  seated,  felt  that  it  be- 
hoved him  to  proceed  immediately  to  business,  which 
he  did  by  asking  Arthur  a  few  questions,  and  explaining 
to  him  his  future  duties,  and  finally  concluded  with  the 
offer  of  a  salary  (small,  but  more  than  either  sister  or 
brother  expected  it  would  be),  which  was  accepted  with 
thanks;  and  I  hope  Hairy  escaped  censure  from  his 
senior  partners  next  day  for  making  the  offer  he  did. 

This  business  satisfactorily  concluded,  our  hero  ma- 
naged to  prolong  the  interview  by  talking  on  other 
subjects,  till  Clara  asked  him  to  partake  of  some  tea 
with  herself  and  Arthur,  an  invitation  which  he  wil- 
lingly accepted.  Thereafter,  he  extended  his  visit  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  marched  home  through  the 
rain  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  he  quite  forgot  to 
open  his  umbrella — indeed,  he  was  going  away  without 
it,  when  he  was  reminded  of  it  by  Clara, — and  arrived 
at  worthy  Mrs.  Thomson's  in  a  very  wet  state. 


Chaftib  IV. 

I  have  never  had  it  made  dear  to  me  that  Harry 
Whitef ord  had  any  reason,  or  even  a  valid  excuse,  for 
calling  on  Miss  Hartley  about  a  week  subsequently  to 
the  oocuirence  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  previous 
chapter.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  he 
trumped  up  some  advice  to  give  to  Clara  about  Arthur, 
which,  however,  deceived  no  one,  as  Clara  must  have 
been  very  blind  indeed  if  she  had  not  ere  this  been 
cognisant  of  the  attraction  which  drew  Mr.  Whitef  ord 
to  her  hmnble  home.    . 

Harry,  however,  manfully  determining  to  trust  no 


more  to  chance,  or  to  making  visits  which  poaiblj 
might  be  disagreeable,  asked  IVCss  Hartiley'B  penmiskm 
to  visit  her  oocasionaUy  as  a*friend;  and  had  bii  nind 
I  set  at  rest  by  the  assurance  that  she  and  Arthur  vodd 
be  very  happy  to  soe  him  when  he  had  Idsore  to  honocr 
them  with  a  visit. 

I  have  not  here  endeavoured  to  analyse  Clan's  feel- 
ings; but  I  think  that  Harry's  manly  and  honoonUc 
bearing,  combined  with  his  very  evident  admiratioii  of 
herself,  and  her  gratitude  to  him  for  so  freely  giring  Ha 
situation  to  Arthur  at  her  request,  had  made  mine  ia- 
pression  on  Clara's  heart;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that,  about  a  month  after  their  first  meeting,  "vhsa 
Harry  found  a  favourable  opportunity  of  reveiUing  his 
love  to  her,  she  should  have  returned  a  not  unfa- 
vourable answer.  Harry  frankly  told  her  that  yxhea 
•he  first  saw  he  admired  her  very  much,  and  tbat  tiie 
'  story  of  her  life'  had  deepened  that  impresnoii;  tibat, 
under  other  circumstances,  he  would  not  have  mentioned 
his  love  at  so  early  a  stage  in  their  acquaintance,  bot 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  one  he  loved  toiling  so  much 
for  her  daily  bread,  as  she  was  forced  to  do;  and,  iHiea 
Clara  had  given  him  assurance  that  his  love  was  ndfto- 
cated,  he,  on  the  same  grounds,  pressed  her  to  name  an 
early  date  for  their  marriage;  and  conchided  ^th  the 
usual  lovers'  vows — vowed  as  lovers  only  can. 

A  few  weeks  subsequentiy,  Cls^  and  Hany  vere 
quietly  married,  and  set  out  on  a  short  marriage  tocr, 
taking  Arthur  (who  had  been  removed  from  the  office, 
and  was  going  back  to  school)  with  them.  When  the? 
returned,  it  was  to  setUe  down  in  a  snug  villa  in  the 

suburbs  of  6 .    Passing  which  villa  uie  other  day, 

I  saw  my  old  friend  Harry  at  the  wmdow,  dandling 
something  in  long  white  raiment,  which  I  beUeve  to  be 
a  baby.  And  I  think  I  may  here  safely  state  that  is 
all  the  flourishing  city  of  G— ->  there  is  not  a  happier 
couple  than  Clan  and  Harry  Whiteford.  M- 

ELLEN  AND  THE  VICAR.    ' 

Tri  Vicar,  with  a  wonder  open-sjed, 
Begarded  Ellen,  till  a  tnnefni  flow 
Moan'd  to  the  mnrmnr  of  the  brook  below. 

'  Oonet  gone!    An  order  came  at  eventide^ 

And  Arthur  went  on  board.    I  dare  not  chide 
The  waj  of  duty,  though  It  lead  to  woe; 
Bat  what  eonld  be  their  motive  T  let  me  JhM».' 

The  Ylcar,  poring  on  the  brook;  replied— 

'  We  read  not  yonder  water;  nor  the  mind. 
HowoTer  shallow,  aeldom  understood 

The  motive,  Ellen,  will  remain  unknown. 

If  Love  be  welcome,  though  he  wander  Ulod, 

Let  intoilion  go,  and  gopd  be  good! 

I  am  for  leaving  the  fond  child  alone.* 

E.Pb«- 

%•  Next  week  will  be  commenced  *  Gabrid  Gray,' 
a  Olasgow  Story,  revised  by  the  Editor. 

Also,  a  new  '  sensation '  story,  of  thrilling  interest. 
entitled  '  The  Phantom  Punt,  or  the  Howl  of  Goili' 

V  The  right  of  tianaktion  reserred  by  the  A^rthon.  Ooa- 
tribntiona  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  reoeifv  attea^: 
bat,  aa  a  general  itdt,  he  cannot  undertake  to  retan  Ji» 
oonaldered  onsattable.  

Edited.  Printed,  and  FubUahsd  1^  JAHBB  HKDDEBina, 
18  Bed Uon Coart,  Fleei^treeft,  Loypoii.  ZXX;  uASt^ 
Enoeh-Sqoar^  OuLSOOW.   8oM  by  sfl  Boeksrihss. 
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GABRIEL  GRAY— A  GLASGOW  STORY. 

BEYXSSD  BY  THE  EDITOB. 


'Ii  thifl  a  ^TologaeV—Shaktperc 


'What  a  gemoB  I  miiBt  faare  had  when  I  wrote 
tiut!'  Sach  was  the  exclamation  of  Swift  when  read- 
ing, in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  some  portion  of  his 
'  Tale  of  a  Tub. '  The  editor  fears  that  Gabriel  Gray 
is  almost  as  great  an  egotist  as  the  cynical  and  sar- 
castic Dean.  Gabriel  has  been  looking  over  these 
papers  of  his — ^written,  for  the  most  part,  dnring  the 
jeai  of  grace  1860 — and  he  makes  no  secret  of  his 
belief  that  worse  matter  has  occupied  msaiy  shelves, 
in  bindings  more  or  less  expensive. 

Hence  their  publication  in  the  present  form.  But 
the  editor  is  mnch  less  confident.  He  descries  in 
them  more  faults  than  it  would  bo  polite  or  politic 
to  tell.  The  truth  is  that  Gabriel — ^who  is  something 
ot  a  bold  thinker,  but  a  good  deal  more  of  an  insane 
visionary — has  moved  in  a  narrow  sphere.  Accord- 
ingly, he  is  apt  to  view  everything  and  everybody 
nnder  the  strQng  colouring  of  his  own  peculiar  posi- 
tion and  circumstances.  The  editor  deprecates  his 
occasional  vehemence.  He  flashes,  gesticulates,  and 
stamps.  It  is  difficult  to  restrain  him  from  oaths. 
•The  worid,'  he  says,  *is  filled  with  books,  pared 
ioto  shape  like  Datch  shrubbery — ^thoughts  without 
iree  growth — ^language  without  [natural  exuberance 
—books  of  safe  mediocrity,  that  compass  nothing, 
because  venturing  nothing — ^that  seem  as  if  written, 
not  by  men,  but  by  abstractions  of  men.'  There  is 
nothing  which  he  is  so  constantly  anxious  to  avoid  as 
respectable  dulness.  He  would  rather  be  blamed  for 
ettravagance.  Of  ^criticism  fairly  roused  ho  does  not, 
indeed,  stand  in  any  particular  awe.  Its  assaults,  he 
landes,  he  could  bear,  but  he  dreads  its  silence  or  its 
eceers.  la  other  words,  martyrdom  has  fewer  terrors 
lor  him  than  ni^lect.  Were  he  a  soldier  he  would 
prefer  wounds  to  disease — a  death'of  glory  in  battle 
t<)  a  tranquil  exit  in  hospital. 

One  of  Mr.  Gray's  eccentric  opinions  is  this — ^that 
a  man,  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing  when  such  thou- 
(uda  are  shouixDg,  must  bea  contemner  of  the  social 
docomms,  etiqu,ett68,  and  reserves — ^a  simple,  unso- 
phisticated, fearless  man,  in  short — speaking,  out  of 
the  fuhneea  of  his  heart,  of  his  own  business,  friend- 
ships, affectionfl,  and  distreBses,  directly  to  the  hearts 
of  others.  He  quotes  Robert  Bums  as  such  a  man, 
^d  attributes  half  his  fame  to  his  audacity  of  self- 
revelation.  How  he  pities  and  despises  the  journalist 
vrhom,  with  some  exaggeration,  he  describes  as  labo- 
rionsly  penning  '  leaders'  on  questions  in  which  he  has 
no  interest,  when  aU  the  while  some  private  wrong 
or  lorrow  is  fevering  his  brain  or  breaking  his  heart! 
For  his  own  put,  he  Booms  to  put  his  feelings  in 


masquerade.  He  will  be  himself  or  nobody.  On  the 
fore-fi'ont  of  his  lucubrations  he  hangs  up  his  name 
for  a  sign.  To  hear  him  talk,  one  would  suppose 
that  he  regarded  an  intense  egotism  as,  in  some  sense, 
a  synonym  for  genius.  When  he  is  merry,  he  would 
make  laughter  circulate  to  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
when  he  is  sorrowful,  he  would  exact  tribute  of  tears 
from  the  universe. 

All  this  may  serve  to  explain  why  the  domestic 
narrative  of  Gabriel  Gray  breaks  through,  and  almost 
drowns,  or  wholly  drowns  in  the  end,  his  comments 
on  passing  events.  It  is  obvious  that  his  plan  at 
starting  was  to  treat  of  subjects  of  public  interest  as 
they  arose;  but  his  theory  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
prosecuting  that  plan  has  proved  fatal  to  it.  Hence 
an  apparent  ultimate  failure  in  carrying  out  his  idea. 
Had  the  world  always  gone  well  with  him,  he  might 
have  looked  cheerfully  on  the  world,  and  indited 
essays  on  abstract  topics  without  caring  to  make  his 
domestic  affairs  conspicuous.  The  Fates  having  proved 
adverse,  his  personal  trials  have  overmastered  his 
speculative  dreams,  and  he  has  yielded  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  whatever  at  the  moment  happened  to  be  upper- 
most in  his  heart. 

It  ought  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  remark,  in 
this  place,  that  all  the  names  and  characters  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Griy,  except  such  as  may  be  compli- 
mented, are  utterly  fictitious.  True,  he  is  a  good 
hater.  In  this  respect  he  would  have  pleased  Dr. 
Johnson  himself.  But  he  is  not  a  literary  bravo.  He 
would  not  stab  an  enemy,  far  less  a  friend.  The  only 
revenge  which  he  seeks,  when  actuated  by  resent- 
ment against  even  a  class,  is  to  touch  the  conscience 
— ^to  invoke  the  blush  that  is  as  a  dawn  of  virtue  on 
the  benighted  countenance — ^to  elicit  the  tears  that 
are  as  sap  at  the  root  of  every  good  resolution — and 
to  make  his  personal  experiences  and  sufferings  sub- 
servient to  beneficent  ends. 

Respecting  other  matters  on  which  the  reader  may 
4esire  to  be  informed,  Mr.  Gray  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently communicative.  He  is  non- secretive  to  a 
degree — ^perhaps  even  garrulous  to  a  fault.  Who  he 
is,  how  he  has  laboured,  and  what  he  has  undergone 
and  achieved,  he  will  immediately,  or  at  least  in  duo 
time,  make  known.  He  waits  but  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  to  begin.  Exit,  accordingly,  the  writer  of 
these  prefatory  sentences;  and  enter  the  venerable 
monologist  himself — a  gentleman  well  assured  of  his 
own  competency  to  take  full  possession  of  the  stage. 


Chapter  L 

'H»re  you  got  such  « thing  as  tenpence  about  yon  ?' 

-^Railing  ike  Wind, 

Hail  to  you,  my  masters  I  I  have  a  mind  to  becomo 
famous.  My  cronie,  Mathew  Waddel — ^with  whom  I 
have  taken  an  occasional  tumbler  any  time  these  forty 
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years — ^haa  peisnaded  me  that  I  have  parts.  Of  a 
modest  truth,  perhaps  no  one  else — ^not  even  my  wife 
Jean,  whom  ihe  good  angels  protect ! — ^holds  me  in  the 
like  reverence.  But  under  its  palatial  terraces,  and 
throughout  its  shady  obscure  places,  ours  is  a  dull 
and  humbugging  world,  my  masters!  and  honest 
Mathew  is  about  the  only  man  going  in  whose  com- 
pany I  have  hitherto  cared  to  shine. 

So  Mathew — ^with  the  white  head  and  eyo-brows 
of  him  crowning  his  radiant  face,  like  a  fleece  of  snow 
sloping  over  the  eaves  of  a  house  gleaming  and  tremu- 
lous with  Christmas  festivity — ^has  been  my  solitary 
audience  any  time  these  forty  years.  He  and  I  have 
formed  a  quorum.  I  have  taken  the  chair  of  him  a 
thousand  times.  How,  indeed,  could  I  ever  think 
him  too  few?  When  I  have  been  moved  to  speak 
with  emphasis,  has  he  not  broken  into  '  hear,  hears! ' 
like  a  multitude?  Have  I  not  heard  him,  when  my 
fancy  has  tumbled  on  the  grass,  and  thrown  haudf uls 
of  buttercups  skyward,  get  up  *  roars  of  laughter' 
astonishing  for  a  single  voice?  Nay,  have  I  not  seen 
him,  the  moment  I  have  struck  the  minor  keys  of 
humanity,  squeeze  out  from  his  benevolent  eyes  mois- 
ture enough  to  dilute  this  ink  of  mine  into  undeci- 
pherable pathos?  At  our  monster  demonstrations, 
overflowing  with  two,  he  has  carried  my  motions 
unanimously.  I  have  been  elevated  to  all  fanciful 
posts  by  his  universal  suffrage.  Knowing  me  well, 
he  thinks  I  ought  to  be  known  more  widely.  But, 
like  a  discreet  lover,  I  have  been  satisfied  with  my 
one  admirer.  I  have  enjoyed  a  concentrated  repu- 
tation. Were  it  spread  to  the  air,  ^have  feared  that, 
like  steam,  it  might  lose  in  force  what  it  gained  in 
noise.  Some  philosopher  has  said  that  any  man  who 
can  write  a  page,  could  write  another  page,  a  third 
also,  and  so  a  whole  volume.  From  this  I  have  drawn 
a  pretty  parallel  Having  become  greatly  renowned 
to  one  individual  Mathew,  why  not  to  a  world  of 
multiplied  Mathews?  But  ay  me!  and  lack-a-day! 
my  masters !  I  doubt  whether  the  angels  could  find 
any  such  world,  were  they  to  search  the  immeasurable 
stdlar  spaces!  What  a  wealth  of  affection  some  un- 
fortunate anonymous  woman,  maid  or  matron,  has 
missed,  from  good  Mathew  Waddel's  paradoxical  de- 
termination of  bachelorhood ! 

We  have  grown  gray  together — ^Mathew  and  I;  and 
during  all  this  whitening  process — Time's  toileting 
mayhap  to  make  us  more  fair  for  heaven — ^my  vene- 
rable friend  has  been  prompting  me,  not  so  much  by 
set  speeches  as  by  ejaculations  pointed  like  rowels, 
to  climb  all  sorts  of  ladders,  mount  all  sorts  of  steeps, 
and  take  my  stand  on  all  sorts  of  world's  summits. 
Whenever  I  have  faltered,  he  has  propped  me  up  like 
an  alpenstock.  He  has  taunted  me  with  the  spectacle 
of  pigmies  strutting,  swelling,  puffing,  striving,  and 
carrying  off  the  social  prizes — ^whUe  the  giants  slum- 
bered! Gabriel  Gray  a  giant!— old  Gabriel!  0  ye 
dose-wrapping  fogs!  that  have  made  my  mighty  sta- 
ture invisible  for  these  forty  years,  save  to  two  loving 
eyes !  *  The  world,'  I  have  heard  Mathew  say,  *  is 
governed  by  sheer  conceit.'    Beautiful  old  sold!  I 


fear  he  is  morbid  on  the  subject  of  my  capacity  to 
achieve  some  great  public  success.  A  long,  long  time  | 
has  passed  since  my  grandmother  (God  rest  kr!)  i 
called  me  her  *Wee  Gabriel;'  and  human  intellect, 
or  human  high  gift  of  achievement,  is  not  like  the  aloe 
that  takes  a  hundred  years  to  flower.    Tet  Mathew 
Waddel — a  man  of  discrimination,  with  thoee  twia 
stars  in  his  head,  nightly  twinkling  at  me  for  forty 
years  good— believes,  with  the  strength  of  an  inde- 
lible creed,  that  I  was  bom  to  some  loftier  thrrae 
than  that  poor,  inky,  three-legged  stool  that  wots 
not  of  any  special  burden.     On  this  theme  I  hare 
even  heard  him  wax  eloquent,  and  call  me  ignomini- 
ous names  of  rage,  fired  with  luminous  compliment, 
in  order  to  goad  me  to  a  career  of  impudence  and  vic- 
tory.   What  a  climax  of  rhetoric  burned  in  his  words 
when  I  reflected  that  listening  was  hih  forte!  Except 
on  great  occasion,  he  had  quite  a  brilliant  capacity  for 
being  entertained.     Never  was  any  man  so  little  of  & 
bore.    The  goldenest  scrolls  of  biography  emblazoned 
no  equal  genius  for  silence.  How  overmastering,  then, 
must  the  impulse  have  been  that  loosened  such  deli- 
cious thunder  from  his  tongue! 

I  have  rarely  seen  Mathew  in  a  state  of  glee  eo 
superb  as  when  I  announced  to  him,  a  few  evenings 
ago,  that  I  intended  to  blaze  into  print.  '  fiockets, 
Roman  candles,  and  incomparable  dazzling  pyrotech- 
nics!' he  exclaimed.  His  snowy  eyebrows  leaped 
with  congratulation.  I  half  expected  to  see  them 
thaw,  and  glisten  in  beads  of  ecstacy  on  his  time- 
tanned  cheeks.  He  made  no  secret  of  taking  all  tk 
credit  to  himseU.  I  am  no  honest  bookkeeper  if  be 
did  not  assume  airs,  like  Captain  Sutter  at  his  sav- 
mill,  big  with  the  secret  of  his  Califomian  mines. 
Like  a  wealthy  patron  who  had  excavated  a  hearea- 
bom  artist  from  the  toughly-stubbom  social  concrete, 
he  appeared  to  have  delightful  glinmierings  of  a  kind 
of  joint  immortality.  When  I  should  drire  four-in- 
hand,  he  declared  he  would  mount  the  rumble,  and 
cry  '  Heigh-ho,  tantivy !"  with  all  his  lungs.  Ah!  my 
masters !  it  is  well  for  me  that  I  am  old,  and  imper- 
turbable of  pulse,  and  not  apt  to  be  borne  out  d 
myself  by  the  flattery  of  such  partial  lips !  Mathcv 
Waddel  judges  of  me,  and  has  done  so  these  forty 
years  and  upwards,  by  what  he  caUa  my  '  flashes  of 
wit,'  my  'bursts  of  eloquence,'  and  my  'touches  d 
pathos;'  but  in  dear  Jean — a  woman  with  no  discover 
able  weakness  for  book-lore,  but  monstrously  accom- 
plished in  baby-clothes  and  culinary  economics— I  va. 
furnished  with  an  antidote  to  all  subtle  poison  of 
self-sufficiency.  Jean  is  blessed  with  only  a  &« 
oonmiercial  eye  for  genius.  Of  that  ethereal  6om^ 
thing  she  demands  palpable  emblems.  She  ooola 
see  it  in  a  cheval  mirror  for  a  birth-day  gift,  thon^a 
her  figure  is  a  trifle  less  jimp  than  in  our  salad  daj^ 
Its  step  would  be  recognisable  to  her  delicate  ear  oa 
the  softest  Turkey  carpet  for  our  parlour.  The  rustl* 
of  a  new  silk  gown  would  make  her  proudly  conflci<w'* 
that  it  surrounded  her.  She  could  feel  it  at  hff 
bosom  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  brooch.  It  nwp* 
lead  her  childlike  by  the  wrist  with  a  bracelet  of 
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predona  stones.  Bat  she  has  read  what  I  have  thus 
far  indited,  and  thinks  it '  haiyers;'  so  that,  having 
ft  respect  for  her  plain,  practical  judgment,  I  keep 
my  expectations  of  public  applause,  honour,  and 
emolument  secretly  moderate,  even  while  Mathew 
Waddel  squeezes  unspoken  panegsnic,  like  a  gold 
guinea  into  my  palm,  and  snuffles  out  his  kindly- 
enoonnging  *Go  on.' 

Not  for  kings'  crowns  would  I  disparage  the  good 
offices  of  my  dear  particular  chum.  I  am  too  poor  to 
risk  the  bankruptcy  of  a  companionship  so  priceless 
as  his;  least  of  all  should  I  think  to  quarrel  with 
Him  at  a  crisis  in  my  exchequer  when  I  fear  to  need 
him  most  Nevertheless,  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  my 
own  sincerity  to  say,  that  not  alone  for  vain  glory — 
which  for  above  forty  years  has  been  no  more  valued 
by  me  than  a  raossed  epitaph — ^have  I  collected  re- 
solution to  burst  my  comfortable  shelL  For  good  a 
we^  past,  I  have  felt  my  slender  resources— or,  to 
speak  with  strict  accuracy,  my  no  resources — ^menaced 
by  a  high  officer  of  state.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
entertain  a  lofty  respect  for  the  man  who  could  speak 
the  bulk  of  six  Presbyterian  sennons,  without  setting 
the  House  of  Commons  asleep.  Mathew  Waddel 
talks  trash  and  nonsense,  when  he  says  that  I  could 
hate  performed  the  same  feat,  with 'equal  brilliancy 
and  more  wit,  had  I  possessed  a  tithe  of  Gladstone's 
opportunities  and  training.  Gladstone  is  a  Christian 
gentleman  at  heart;  and  I  dare  back  him  for  blankets, 
coals,  and  such  touching  charities,  against  any  of  his 
order.  My  quarrel  is  not  with  Gladstone  the  man, 
bat  with  Gladstone  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
For  seven  dreary  nights  has  that  head  inquisitor 
sat  upon  me  like  a  nightmare.  I  have  fancied  him 
a  vampire,  with  designs  to  suck  my  blood.  After 
counting  my  few  household  gods,  I  have  nightly 
resigned  myself  to  a  sloep  which  has  been'nothing 
but  a  tragedy  of  dreams.  Ugly,  uncourteous  mis- 
sives, and  'Last  Notices'  like  the  ultimatums  of 
kings  when  their  armies  are  on  the  march,  have 
snowed  up  my  doors  and  windows,  until  only  Jean's 
mercifnl  jogs  and  pinches  have  saved  me  from  being 
boned  alive.  Again  has  sleep  come,  bringing  with 
it  legion  upon  legion  of  down-browed  ruffians,  to 
poind  and  seize  my  poor  shrinking  mahoganies,  dim 
with  their  old  glory-stains;  and  with  no  hope,  save 
that  of  the  noise  of  crashing  crockery,  to  release  me 
from  an  agony  of  struggle.  Mine  is  a  true  invasion- 
panic;  and  as  my  master's  son,  Joe  M'Corkindale — 
who  sits  facing  me  at  the  comfortable  side  of  my 
doable  desk — ^has  taken  up  his  rifle,  so  I,  Gabriel 
Gray,  have  taken  up  my  pen — '  for  defence.* 

What,  then!  do  I  behold  no  beauty  in  the  famous 
Gladstonian  budget?  From  some  altitudes  I  ought; 
but,  situated  as  I  am,  its  tenpenny  income-tax  blinds 
mo.  My  peerless  Jean,  who  is  ambitious  of  good 
society,  and  who  actually  knows  the  M 'Grubbers,  the 
great  west-end  people,  detests  the  word  derk,  in 
^ite  of  repeated  attempts,  on  my  part,  to  enlighten 
hdt  as  to  its  scholarly  sigmflcation.  Out  of  respect, 
then,  fofT  her  aristocratic  bias,  I  call  myself  cashier 


to  the  great  house  of  M'Corkindale  8c  Co.  In  that 
high  and  responsible  office — which  good  Mathew 
Waddel  thinks  me  so  unfitted,  from  a  lack  of  com- 
monplace faculties,  to  adorn — ^my  salary  is  £200  per 
annum.  This  must  be  a  prodigious  sum,  since  Glad- 
stone the  magnificent  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
fasten  a  burglarious  eye  upon  it.  Yet  somehow  or 
other  I  find  myself  hardly  financier  enough,  with  all 
my  experience,  to  make  it  stretch  over  the  veritable 
necessities  of  my  household.  Jean,  whose  darning 
and  patching  are  miracles  of  thrift,  is  a  stout  person, 
though  indifferently  elongated,  and  requires,  say  £30 
of  it  for  her  special  sustenance.  Then  Heaven  has 
blessed  me  with  five  precious  daughters,  for  whom 
£20  a-piece  is  surely  a  moderate  calculation.  My 
house  rent,  and  I  searched  the  city  for  cheapness,  is 
other  £20 — ^leaving,  after  these  deductions,  but  a  poor 
£50  for  myself — a  mere  workman's  wage,  out  of  which 
I  am  expected  to  pay  assessed  taxes,  local  rates, 
church  seats,  doctors'  fees,  gas,  coal,  blacking,  hair- 
pins, the  washerwoman,  the  Christmas  waits,  and 
sundries  that  would  take  aU  my  fingers  twice  mul- 
tiplied to  count!  Last  summer,  my  second  darling, 
Barbara,  was  recommended  sea-bathing;  but,  after 
a  financial  study  of  the  map  of  the  world,  I  found 
Gourock  about  as  far  off  as  Brighton,  Nice,  or  Hong- 
Kong.  Was  not  the  poor  sempstress  tirgent,  the  baker 
six  weeks  behind,  and  the  dair3rwoman  threatening 
to  cut  off  our  milk?  Were  my  £200  my  own,  I  would 
be  as  rich  as  Croesus,  or  as  Baron  Rothschild,  or  even 
as  Mathew  Waddel,  with  his  £150  a-year  all  to  him- 
self; but  fortunately,  thank  Godi  I  have  the  unsel- 
fish privilege  of  distributing  my  substance  among 
seven  humans,  each  with  a  back  to  clothe,  a  stomach 
to  digest,  a  mind  to  educate,  and  a  mouth  to  clamour. 
In  my  case,  the  two  ends  which  I  am  continually 
-trjdng  to  make  meet  are  like  the  two  ends  of  a  stick. 
Not  many  days  ago  I  borrowed  £5  of  Mathew  to 
appease  an  importunate  tailor;  and  it  is  in  these  cir- 
cumstances of  chilblained  misery  and  intolerable  debt 
that  I  am  to  be  menaced  with  a  demand  from  Govern- 
ment for  the  trifle  of  £8 :  6&  8d.  in  consideration  of  my 
superfluous  means! 

I  know  those  in  business  who  contrive  to'get  off 
easy  in  all  cases  of  income-tax;  but  old  M'Corkindale 

is  prominent  at  the  plate  on  Sundays,  and  will 
declare  my  salary  to  a  farthing-preserving  has  white 
little  dishonesties  for  his  own  personal  protection  and 
profit. 

*  Ah!  don't  suffer  yourself  to  ffet  soured  with  the 
world,'  insinuates  my  worthy  old  friend  Mathew. 
'Contemplate  the  budget  on  its  sunny  side!  Con- 
sider how  many  taxes  are  to  be  remittedl' 

'  True,  true,  my  philosopher!  I  am  a  purblind  ass, 
and  have  miscalctuated  the  coming  millennium.  When 
I  have  been  mulcted  of  the  £8 : 6«.  8dL  which  I  haven't 
got,  I  shall  then  be  enabled  to  drink  cheap  claret, 
wear  French  kids  at  10^.  a  dozen,  read  emancipated 
penny  newspapers — ^with  aU  the  Town  Council  re- 
ports, accidents,  'murders,  suicides,  and  divorces, 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  our  modem  British  clas- 
sics; and  so  ameu,  my  masters !  that  I  may  have  one 
peaceful  sleep  in  this  fool's  paradise! 

^0  b«  oontlntied  fortnightly.) 
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THE  HNCH  OF  SNUFF. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolatioxi,  the  town  of 
Coblentz  had  become  the  refuge  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  of  the  French  nobility.  Though 
the  political  aspect  of  events  had  assumed  the  darkest 
and  gravest  of  colours,  nothing  could  deprive  the 
4meffr6s  of  their  light-hearted  gaiety.  The  position  of 
most  of  them  was  precarious — in  some  cases,  many 
were  already  reduced  to  poverty;  yet  all  preserved 
the  wit  and  mirth  so  deservedly  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  their  class.  The  plea- 
sures of  the  capital  and  also  its  vices  were  transported 
to  the  little  Rhenish  Court;  and  the  excitement  of 
gambling  (the  game  played  in  public  being  roulette) 
attracted  numbers  of  Gennans  and  other  strangers  by 
its  fatal  influence. 

Among  the  very  small  number  of  gentlemen  who 
escaped  oontaminstion,  one  merits  particular  mention. 
The  Chevalier  de  Mirencourt,  in  submitting  to  the 
necessity  of  immediate  exile  from  his  country,  accepted 
at  same  time  aU  the  painful  consequences.  He  placed 
the  small  sum  he  had  been  able  to  secure  in  the  hands 
of  a  respectable  banker  worthy  of  his  confidence;  on 
that,  along  with  a  little  he  gained  by  giving  lessons 
in  French,  he  managed  to  live  free  from  debt. 

The  malicious  deoried  this  sensible  conduct.  '  He 
was  mean;'  'he  was  a  miser;'  but  when  it  was  seen 
that  out  of  Ids  very  small  income  the  Chevalier  aided 
those  more  neoeesitous  than  himself,  eeHme  followed 
mockery;  and  he  became,  for  the  most  thoughtless,  a 
model  worthy  of  imitation.  De  Mxreneourt  merited 
this  admiration.  In  prosperity  as  in  adversity  his 
character  had  been  tested;  the  same  sympathy  for 
the  deserving,  the  same  pity  for  the  unfortunate,  the 
same  equity  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  of  things. 
In  pursuance  of  his  wise  system  of  economy,  the 
Chevalier  lived  in  cheap  lodgings  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  A  young  man  had  recently  come  to  lodge 
in  the  same  house;  he  was  a  Frankfort  merchant, 
who,  with  his  mother  and  an  only  sister,  had  been 
reduced  to  poverty  by  a  &ce  which  had  consumed 
their  warehouse  and  all  their  goods.  He  had  come 
to  Coblentz  to  recover  several  debts  due  to  them  by 
some  wealthy  people  there;  but,  without  money  or 
influence,  he  either  wanted  the  necessary  hardihood, 
or  had  not  sufficient  ability,  to  enforce  payment  from 
his  debtors;  some  denied,  some  put  him  off— till  the 
young  man  found  himself  penniless  in  a  strange  town. 
The  Chevalier  had  shown  a  friendly  interest  in  young 
Cardan.  In  meeting  on  the  stair,  he  seldom  passed 
without  asking  kindly  how  his  affidrs  were  getting  on. 

One  day,  returning  from  giving  his  lessons,  he  found 
young  Cardan  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings  with  the 
postman,  who  held  a  letter  in  his  hand.  The  young 
man  regarded  it  with  humid  eyes,  but  did  not  take 
it;  the  postman  seemed  undecided. 

The  Chevalier  addressed  Cardan,  by  name,  in  a 
more  than  usually  kind  manner,  as  if  soliciting  an 
explanation  of  the  trouble  he  appeared  to  be  in.  Car- 
dan did  not  seem  to  understand  his  meaning,  but  the 


letter-carrier  did.   'If  this  gentieman  is  an  acqoainb- 
ance,  he  will  perhaps  help  in  this  difficulty.' 

'What  is  it?'  asked  the  Chevalier. 

'  A  trifle,  sir,'  oentinued  the  pestman;  '  tins  letter 
is  for  this  gentleman,  from  Frankfort;  thepostegeis 
eight  sous;  but  he  haa  not  the  money  on  him  at  pre- 
sent.' 

'Why  did  you  not  mention  it?'  said  ti»  kind 
Frenchman,  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

Cardan  stopped  him  with  a  gesture.  'No,'  he  nidi, 
with  a  broken  voice;  '  I  have  not  this  som  on  me  or 
anywhere.    I  shall  not  be  able  to  repay  you,  sir.' 

'  Of  course  not,  since  I  owe  it  you,'  said  De  Miien- 
court,  in  a  natural  voice.  '  Take  it,  sir;  ifc  must  be 
from  your  mother  or  sister.' 

Caidan  had  scarcely  power  to  thank  hhn.  He 
opened  the  letter  and  read  it  rapidly;  as  he  read,  liis 
colour  changed  to  an  extreme  paleness,  he  uttered  a& 
exclamation. 

'  Yon  hove  bad  news,  I  fear?' 

*  Only  this  misfortune  to  fill  the  Oup  of  onr  miseiT!' 
cried  the  unfortunate,  striking  hia  forehead  ia  In 
despair. 

'What  is  it?  What  do  they  say?' 

'  The  few  creditors  we  had  have  seised  eveiytiiinf ; 
they  have  sold  all  off;  and  my  mother  and  sister  an 
homeless  and  without  bread.  They  call  me  to  oome 
to  them  to  aid  them— I  who  could  not  even  pay  tbe 
postage  of  this  letter— I  who  am  also  hemelesB  and 
penniless  I' 

The  Chevalier  took  Cardan  to  his  room,  whtn  h 
endeavoured  to  calm  his  despair,  and  obtained  a  lam 
full  account  of  the  losses  that  had  reduced  liia  family 
to  b^ggozy.  Be  Mirencourt  was  too  poor  himaelf  to 
replace  the  thousand  thalers  that  the  Cardans  b»i 
lost,  and  that  would  re-establish  them  in  their  fonser 
position;  but  he  decided  at  once  on  aaking  the  awit' 
ance  of  the  opulent— -the  more  readily  that  he  vai 
aaking  for  others,  and  that  refusals,  however  patnfsl, 
could  not  be  humiliating. 

He  spoke  kindly  to  the  poor  young  man,  eneoorig^ 
him  to  look  forward  with  hope,  as  he  would  trf  i» 
interest  others  more  able  than  himself  in  his  iiSk^ 
fortunes;  and  took  the  road  to  the  chotoaa  of  Ois 
Vicomte  de  Bouci — an  open-handed,  warm-heartefl 
prodigal,  who  gave  readily  when  he  had  it  to  p^ 
De  Mirencourt  knew  that  he  was  now  in  funds,  aod 
hurried  to  appeal  to  his  generosity  before  the  gamb- 
ling-table had  engulfed  alL 

The  Vicomte  was  already  at  the  roolette-table,  td 
De  Mirencourt  hastened  after  him  to  that  fasvoas^ 
resort. 

On  sedng  the  Chevalier,  De  Boucx  enjaintf^. 
'  Heaven  foigive  me!  bat  What  eaa  bring  Gate  to  tbc 

infernal  r^ons?' 

'  I  was  looking  for  yon.' 

'Well,  I  shaU  be  with  you  immediately;  I  ^^ 
only  two  or  three  thousand  htsbm  to  hm,*  «^  ^ 
Bouci,  gaily. 

•Save  a  few  for  me,'  whispered  the  ^^^•'•^'^^j, 

'My  dear  Chetaliert  take  what  you  want,'  cn»i 
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De  RoQci,  puahiBg  the  heifp  of  gold  towatrdfl  lus  friend. 

'  Gently,  gently,'  cried  a  stoat  Gennan;  '  ve  mtuit 
follow  our  Tern  of  good  luck.  * 

'Ah!  trae;  I  foigot  I  liad  the  Baron  of  Hazall  for 
associate;  but  take  what  yoa  reqidfe,  and  I  wiH 
aenmnt  to  the  Baron.' 

'  No,  no,'  cried  the  German; '  yon  most  nerer  take 
money  from  the  tfln!>Ie — ^yon  lose  your  Inck;  let  the 
gentleman  wait  lor  a  few  nmratee.' 

H  seemed  as  if  the  OhetaHer'a  presence  brought 
31  lack  to  his  friend— every  number,  eyery  cbange  of 
colonr  was  against  him.  He  xoito  in  a  few  minutes, 
8tn{iped  of  erery  farthing,  bowed  gaDy  to  the  com- 
pi&y,  and  withdrew. 

The  German,  with  national  obstinacy,  played  on, 
and  again  tiie  hick  ciianged,  the  beaps  of  gold  grew 
larger  and  larger,  and  with  its  growth  disappeared 
lus  tadtnmity. 

'I  warned  ycfa  how  dangerous  it  was  to  take  money 
off  tiie  table^'  said  he  to  the  ChevaUer,  who  continued 
wakhing  his  play  with  a  x>ensive  air. 

'Then  it  will  be  of  littlo  use  asking  you  for  assist- 
nice?'  he  answered. 

'  What  I  me ! '  exclaimed  De  HaxalL 

'It  is  for  a  good  action,  sfr;  to  save  a  young  com- 
patriot of  your  own.' 

'  If  it  wore  my  brother,  sir,  or  for  my  father,  I 
wooid  not  withdraw  a  coin,  sir;  it  belongs  to  the  play. 
Luck !  hick  continues  I    'Erery  stroke  wins  I ' 

The  Chevalier  c»uld  not  refrain  from  showing,  by  a 
geatore,  his  regret  that  luck  should  have  favoured  the 
gnsinng,  and  forsaken  the  generous. 

'  Ah !  ah  I  you  are  envious  of  my  good  fortune,'  cried 
De  Haxall,  with  a  silly  laugh. 

•Not  for  myself,*  exclaimed  De  Mirencourt. 

'Ah !  I  know.  You  are  one  of  the  good  I  The  bene- 
f Bciors  of  mankind  1  Why  don't  you  break  the  bank 
for  the  benefit  of  your  prot^gteT' 

•I  have  always  feared  ana  avoided  gambling.' 

'  A  sood  reason  for  trying  your  hand.  Your  luck 
is  fresh,  unexhausted.' 

*  I  do  not  believe  in  luck, '  said  the  Chevalier. 

'Have  you  ever  tried  itT' 

'Xo;  never.' 

•Then  why  not  try?' 

•But  if  I  lose?' 

*Bntif  youwin?' 

The  temptation  was  great.  A  few  fortunate  strokes 
might  save  the  Cardan  family;  but  when  he  calculated 
tbe  small  amn  that  he  posseased,  and  the  wants  and 
<iebt8  it  must  meet,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  be  gene- 
rous at  the  expense  of  his  creditors.  Convinced  of  the 
nnpoaaibility  of  withdrawing  one  gold  coin  from  his 
PpTie,  he  kit  it  slip  into  his  pocket,  and  replaced  it  in 
ms  hand  by  his  snuff-box. 

'  WeU,  Chevalier,'  said  Be  Haxall, '  what  the  devil 
ve  yon  hunting  for  all  this  time  in  your  pocket?' 

De  Mirencourt  reddened,  and  hastily  produced  a 
■nail  tortoise-shell  snuff-box.  On  the  lid  was  a  minia- 
t^^  portrait  of  his  mother. 

'  So  you  can't  make  up  your  mind  to  risk  a  gold 
P«oe!  WeU,  none  but  fhe  brave  deserves  the  &rl 
111  trouble  you  for  a  pinch.'  He  extended  his  hand 
towards  the  Chevalier,  who  was  on  the  point  of  hand- 
ing him  the  box,  when  a  thought  scem«i  suddenly  to 
»tnk€  Wmj— he  withdrew  it. 


'Well!'  said  the  astonished  yeoman,  his  hand  ex- 
tended. 

'Excuse  me,  Baron,  but  every  one  has  his  principles. 
Yours  will  not  permit  you  to  give  a  sou  when  you 
are  playing;  mine  impose  on  me  the  same  obligation 
whibt  I  am  looking  on  I '  said  the  Chevalier, 

'But  this  is  a  jest.' 

•NotatalL' 

'You  refuse  a  pinch  of  snuff?' 

'  I  refuse  to  give  it.' 

' That  is  to  say,  that  I  may  huy  it?' 

'Yes,  if  you  choose,'  said  the  Chevalier. 

'What  a  farce  I  Since  when  have  you  become  a 
snuff-merchant?    And  what  is  your  price?' 

'  A  gold  Frederick,  Baron.' 

'  A  piece  of  gold!    But  this  is  usury)' 

'  It  IS  a  speculation.  Listen,  Baron.  A  little  while 
ago,  I  observed  you  searching  for  your  snuff-box  in 
vain;  you  will  not  leave  your  run  of  good  luck;  you 
must  have  a  pinch  of  snuff;  I  therefore  have  your 
nose  in  my  power  1  I  take  advantage  of  my  position. 
I  offer  you  a  pinch  for  a  sold  Frederick.' 

*  Upon  my  word  I  Wefi,  I  pay  for  a  pinch  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,'  said  M.  de  HaxalL 

The  Chevidier  presented  his  box. 

'  I  paid  for  one,  for  the  sake  of  the  jest;  but,  faith  I 
my  good  fortune  authorises  a  little  extravagance;  I'll 
take  another,  Chevalier;  and  here  are  the  two  pieces 
of  gold.' 

'  Lay  them  on  the  table,'  said  De  Mirencourt. 

'  You  risk  them  at  one  stroke?' 

'  Yes,  at  one  stroke;*  and  the  Chevalier  won.  He 
then  withdrew  three-fourths  of  his  stake,  and  again 
won.  He  continued  playing,  now  losing,  now  winning, 
all  the  time  watohine  the  chances  with  the  avide  look 
of  a  confirmed  gambkr. 

At  length,  he  ceased  and  counted  hia  pieces  of  gold. 
He  had  won  a  thousand  thalers.  He  made  them  up 
into  one  rouleau,  rose,  and  left  the  hall,  whilst  ex- 
clamations--cries  of  rage,  and  some  cries  of  joy— rang 
through  the  rooms.  He  hastened  to  Cardan,  still  a 
prey  to  gloomy  forebodings. 

'Look,  youna  man,  at  what  Providence  sends  you !' 
showing  the  gold.  '  Return  to  your  mother  and  sister, 
and  let  happmess  enable  you  to  forget  your  past  suf- 
fering.' 

It  is  impossible  to  picture  the  joy  of  the  young 
merchant  tnus  rescued  from  ruin.  In  his  native  city 
he  recommenced  his  former  business,  and  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes.  Whilst  his  generous  benefactor 
returned,  a  few  years  later,  to  France,  recovered  his 
estates,  assumed  his  title,  and  whilst  relating  to  his 
Count^  the  trials  of  exile,  assured  her,  with  a  smile, 
that  though  he  had  never  returned  to  it,  yet,  that  he 
had  never  regretted  his  visit  to  the  roulette  table  of 
Coblentz  I  C.  N. 

DEDICATORY. 

BV  THS  LATB  DAVID  OBAV. 

DiAB  friend !   From  river  elopes  and  flowery  leas— 
From  woods,  where  hyacinths  their  bloom  diaplay'd, 
And  Tiolets  their  fragrance,  in  the  shade 

Of  tangled  hedgerows,  breathed  upon  the  wind— 

From  a  dear  home,  amid  round  elder  trees, 
like  a  dove's  nest,  embosom' d,  did  I  seek 
An  answer  to  mj  hopes  in  the  great  heart 

Of  monster  Glasgow  1    Ohl  here  did  I  find 
Thee,  who  became  the  other,  better  part 
Of  my  glad  being.    Kever  can  I  speak 

The  titter  boonty  of  thy  eager  spirit— 
The  pleainn  that  thy  friendship  wrought  la  me; 

And,  if  our  brotherhood  may  yet  inherit 
Aught  of  renown  and  strength,  I  give  it  all  to  thee. 


dtaMi 
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THE    PHANTOM    PUNT; 
0B»  THB  HOWL  OF  GUILT. 

FBOLOGUE-BOUin)  THE  CAT7LDS0K. 
Chapteb  L 

The  Boots  in  the  coffee-room,  who  had  been  in- 
structed to  conceal  himself  under  the  table  before  they 
came  in,  and  to  remain  there  till  they  had  finished 
their  pipes  and  cigars,  had  unfortunately  fallen  asleep, 
and  could  only  report  one  expression,  which  he  acci- 
dentally overheard  just  before  they  rung  for  bed-room 
candles,  and  that  expression  he  maintained  was  '  A 
blasted  'eath;'  maintained  fiercely  and  doggedly,  in 
spite  of  the  indignation  of  the  head-waiter  and  of  the 
incredulous  sneers  of  all  the  waiters  downwards,  of 
the  barmaid,  and  of  the  three  chambermaids. 

'A  blasted  'eath  I  Wot  d'ye  mean,  you  sleepy-eded 
lunatic?  IVe  a  good  mind  to  sack  you  on  the  spot — 
I  'are,  ninoompoopi  Wot  d*ye  mean  by  wollenteering 
to  take  notes  of  their  oonwersation  and  then  going 
hoff  to  sleep,  adding  hinsult  to  hinjury,  and  leaving 
us  all  farther  in  the  dark  than  hever  by  your  con- 
founded blasted  'eathsl ' 

*  You  be  bel-lowed! '  exclaimed  Boots,  more  fiercely 
than  ever.  *  Wot  do  you.  mean  by  calling  a  individual 
a  lunatic?  and  wot  d'ye  mean  by  saying  that  I  wol- 
lenteered  to  go  below  the  table  like  a  Noof  oundling 
doag,  and  spy  on  the  gents?' 

*  Jusseph  \ '  broke  in  Pinder,  the  first  ohambermaid. 
'  Oh,  JussephI  don't  get  excited,  for  any  sake.  You're 
getting  blue  in  the  fooe!  Remember  your  dear  father, 
Jusseph!  and  don't  go  to  sleep  the  next  time  for  all 
our  sakes.'  Boots  turned  pale  at  those  words.  He 
remembered  the  fate  of  his  father,  who  had  burst  a 
blood-vessel  one  day,  in  a  rage  at  his  pipe  which 
wouldn't  draw..  Joseph  laboured  and  groaned  in 
spirit  over  the  idea  that  the  complaint  was  heredi- 
tary. He  looked  with  mild  repentance  at  Pinder,  and 
at  the  head- waiter  with  smothered  indignation,  which 
made  the  bursting  all  the  more  dangerous.  Mrs. 
Fritters,  the  landlady,  at  this  juncture  bustled  into 
the  coffee-room,  at  sight  of  whom  the  head-waiter 
plunged  his  lumd  below  his  waistcoat,  pulled  out 
what  would  have  appeared  to  a  casual  observer  as  a 
detached  fragment  of  his  shirt,  but  which  in  reality 
was  his  napkin  of  office,  and  dusted  the  comer  of  the 
sideboard,  lifting  up  a  salt-cellar,  as  if  he  suspected 
he  had  placed  an  odd  fourpenny-piece  under  it  a 
short  time  previous,  and  laying  it  down  again  with  a 
stare  of  suspicion  at  the  waiters  downwards,  which 
consisted  of  a  weird  figure  in  a  withered  dress  suit, 
and  another  figure  less  weird  and  with  a  less  withered 
dress  suit,  but  both  tending  that  way.  Mrs.  Fritters, 
the  landlady,  looked  around  with  indignation,  and 
at  the  fiash  of  her  eye  the  waiters  downwards,  the 
barmaid,  and  the  three  chambermaids  vanished  in 
affright;  and  she  was  left  confronting  the  head- waiter, 
who,  we  may  mention  here,  was  named  Artaxerxes, 
whose  father  had  been  a  down  and  had  been  kiUed 
by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  who  himself  had  suffered 
a  serious  domestic  affliction,  from  the  fact  of  his  eldest 


pig  (the  mother  of  a  large  and  bereaved  family)  having 
swallowed  a  horn  spoon,  and  died  with  the  handle 
half-way  down  its  throat! 

The  head  waiter  adjusted  his  white  neckdoth,  and 
proceeded  with  his  dusting. 

Mrs.  Fritters  tossed  her  head,  adjusted  her  cs^, 
muttered  something  about  'Lazy  set  of  people! 
always  loitering  about! '  and  addressed  henelf  to  the 
head-waiter — ^not  without  allowing  a  certain  expm- 
sion  to  appear  in  the  glance  of  her  eye,  which  sug- 
gested, to  the  mind  of  Artaxeizes,  a  suspicion  on 
her  part  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  zeal  in  hia 
labours. 

'Have  the  three  gentlemen  oome  in  for  dinner 
yet?' 

<  No,  mem.  Said  they  wouldn't  be  'ere  till  nving 
o'clock.' 

'  Ahem ! '  Mrs.  Fritters  gave  a  significant  nod  of 
the  head  again,  which  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
Artaxerxes^knowing,  as  he  did,  the  three  trsTellen 
by  sight — a  suspicion,  on  her  part,  as  to  the  general 
solvency  of  the  three  travellers;  and  a  oonaeqaent 
doubt  as  to  the  probable  payment  of  their  arrean  for 
board  and  lodging. 

liirs.  Fritters— who  prided  herself  upon  her  sharp- 
ness,  and  had  often  expressed  herself  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  hopeless  task  for 
any  person  to  attempt  to  take  her  in — ^tossed  her  cap 
again,  retired  into  the  glass  bar,  consulted  the  ledger, 
and  instructed  Miss  Namby  to  make  out  Knmben 
Eleven,  Twelve,  and  Thirteen's  biU.  The  head-waiter 
had  also  his  own  doubts  as  to  the  solvency  of  the 
three  travellers;  as  had  aU  the  waiters  downwaida, 
the  barmaid,  and  the  three  chambermaids. 

*  Half -past  siving  o'clock!'  said  the  head -waiter, 
in  a  soliloquising  tone  of  voice,  looking  up  to  the 
coffee-room  clock.  *  They'll  be  here  in  'alf-an-hoor. 
Fish,  roast  leg  of  mutton,  sweet  bread,  port  and 
sherry,  ordered.  Ah!  it's  a  suspicious  case!  Dont 
Uke  Number  Twelve's  boots  at  alL  Can't  take  to 
them — and  only  one  pair!  That  Halbert*B  plated, 
or  I'm  a  Dutchman!  Number  Eleven  —  ah!  the 
frockcoat's  good;  but  there's  no  appearance  of  lineo 
— ^not  even  a  dicky!  He's  a  nice  chap,  though:  Jolij 
feUowI  Number  Thirteen's  wust  of  all!  That  chap^ 
either  very  dirty  or  very  dean.  The  towel  ia  alias 
wet,  and  the  basin -stand  splashed;  but  the  water 
alias  as  clean  a'most  as  it  was  when  put  m  the  night 
previous.  He  looks  a  dirty* chap!  *  The  head  waiter 
chased  a  large  blue  fly  up  and  down  the  pane  in  an 
absent  manner,  and  started  back  as  three  figures 
passed  the  window.  'Blowed  if  that  aint  themi' 
said  the  head  waiter;  and,  turning  round,  he  recom- 
menced the  dusting  of  the  sideboard,  and  presented 
a  profile  view  to  three  traveUers  who  entered,  and 
who,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  noged  them- 
selves with  their  backs  to  the  fire. 

llie  ooffee-room,  the  head-^raiter,  the  waiters  down- 
wanls,  the  barmaid,  and  the  three  chamhennaidj 
belonged  to  the  Hare  and  Hounds  Hotel,  Brownioid, 
at  which  hostlery  there  had  arrived,  thxee  weeks 
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before  the  dMe  of  the  oonvenatioii,  tlix«e  travellen, 
about  whom  the  oonversation  related  at  the  b^giiming 
of  the  chapter  had  taken  place.  The  maimer  of 
arrival  of  the  three  travellers  was  strange,  the  tra- 
vellen  themselves  were  strange  looking,  and  their 
conduct  was  decidedly  strange  and  incongruous.  I 
was  al3o  a  residenter  at  the  Hare  and  Hounds — a 
periodical  residenter — and  therefore  privileged  with 
the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Fritters,  the  landlady,  and  of 
the  head  waiter.  Hence  it  was  I  did  not  deem  myself 
an  ev^eadropper  or  intmder  because  I  suffered  the  con- 
renation  to  reach  my  ear  at  the  writing>room,  off  the 
commocial  roooL  I  had  been  penning  a  communi- 
cation at  the  time  to  one  who,  without  exaggeration, 
I  may  term  the  best  of  her  sex,  and  to  whom  my 
▼elfare  is  by  no  means  of  small  account.  When  I 
strolled  out  of  the  coffee-room,  in  order  to  smoke  a 
cigar  and  post  my  letter,  the  three  travellers  were 
still  with  their  backs  to  the  fire,  and  I  also  noted 
that,  without  exception,  they  all  had  a  peculiar  blank 
expression  about  the  face,  which  suggested  a  dis- 
appointment of  some  kind  or  another.  Being  of  a 
sympathetic  temperament;. and,  in  the  course  of  a 
cheqoered  career,  having  had^  reason  to  wear  the 
Bame  blank  look  at  various  hoetelries,  both  in  town 
and  coantiy  (by  reason  of  letters  not  coming  to  hand, 
and  hx>m  other  causes),  I  detennine4  to  walk  to  the 
post-ofSoe,  smoke  my  cigar,  return,  and  invite  the 
three  travellers  to  have  something  hot  with  me.  I 
likewise  detennined  that,  if,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, I  could  satisfy  myself  that  they  were  worthy 
of  my  sympathy,  I  would  assist  them  out  of  their 
(lifficolty  as  much  as  lay  within  my  power.  I  there- 
fore strolled  as  far  as  thepost-office,  posted  my  letter, 
and  retorned  to  the  cofiee-room,  my  virtuous  deter- 
mination having  cained  strength  in  the  course  of  the 
nunble.  When  I  had  reached  the  bar,  and  was  about 
^  pass,  with  a  nod  to  Mary,  Mrs.  Fritters  addressed 
°^  by  my  Christian  name — a  familiarity  that  will 
Qot  seem  strange,  when  we  inform  the  reader  that 
Mrs.  Fritters'  father,  being  in  the  public-house  way, 
^  married  a  cousin  of  my  aunt,  also  in  the  pubuc 
hD&  The  drift  of  Mrs.  Fritters*  communication  was 
that  she  had  led  a  public  life,  girl  and  woman,  for 
^^^  yean,  during  which  lone  period  she  haa  never 
<>^oe  been  taken  in  by  any  lodger  or  feeder  leaving 
the  house  without  havms  settled  his  score,  or  leaving 
sufficient  secnri^  that  the  score  would  be  settled  at 
ui  early  date;  tnat  it  would  be  very  galling  to  her 
leelingB,  indeed,  if  die  were  now,  when  she  was 
umost  thinking  about  retiring  altogether  from  public 
uf e»  to  be  taken  in  by  anylx>dy;  out  that  she  had 
grave  misgivings  about  the  solvency  of  the  three 
travellers;  and  that,  if  her  misgivings  were  to  turn 
oat  correct,  and  the  three  travellen  depart  surrep- 
titumaly,  leaving  only  their  paltry  caipet-bags,  she 
lelt  certain  her  existence,  whether  pubho  or  private, 
^  R^  be  for  ever  afterwards  embitteredl 

Being  connected  by  ties  of  consanguinity  to  Mrs. 
^ntters,  and  taking  a  deep  interest  m  the  three  tra- 
vellers, I  determine  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  their 
y^^tViii,  for  that  purpose,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  private  room  where  they  were  dining,  and  was 
'Cftttested,  by  the  possessor  of  a  deep  bass  voice,  to 
^Po  my  feet  on  the  mat  and  come  in. 

CTo  Im  contlnnsd.) 


THE  JEWS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Some  writers  state  that  the  Jews  made  their  first 
appearance  in  England  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror;  but  the  falsity  of  this  statement  is  proved 
by  a  law,  still  extant,  passed  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, offering  special  protection  to  all  Jews  in  hia 
dominions,  and  strictly  forbidding  them  to  put  them- 
selves into  the  service  of  any  person,  of  whatever 
rank,  without  the  king's  leave.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  resident  in  England  prior  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
with  his  appearance  in  England,  their  numbers  were 
greatly  augmented,  he  having  brought  over  many 
Jewish  immigrants  from  Normandy,  where  they  had 
been  his  chief  support  in  all  financial  matters,  which 
they  continued  to  be,  both  to  him  and  his  successors, 
for  several  generations,  till  the  large  sums  of  money 
that  were  extorted  from  them,  and  the  rigorous 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected,  not  oidy 
from  the  Crown  but  from  all  classes,  compelled  them 
to  leave  a  coimtry  in  which  they  had  only  found 
cruelty,  oppression,  and  ruin.  From  the  very  moment 
of  their  appearance  in  England,  this  imfortunate 
class  of  people  were  regarded  with  anything  but 
favourable  eyes  by  the  English;  *  for,*  writes  Holin- 
shed,  *  among  other  grievances  which  the  English 
sustained  by  the  hard  dealing  of  the  Conqueror,  this 
is  to  be  remembered  that  ho  brought  Jews  into  this 
land  from  Rouen,  and  appointed  them  a  place  to  in- 
habit and  occupy.'  This  unfavourable  impression, 
both  in  England  and  other  countries,  the  Jews  had 
never  been  able  to  efface  by  any  assiduity  to  please 
or  conciliate  on  their  part;  and  no  doubt  a  great  part 
of  the  hatred  with  which  they  were  treated  every- 
where can  only  be  attributed  to  a  religious  bigotry, 
which  deemed  the  Jews  fit  objects  for  persecution,  as 
being  persons  not  enjoying  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
and  professing  a  religious  faith  different  from  their 
own.  These  ideas— extremely  prevalent  in  the  time 
of  which  we  write — ^it  has  been  the  work  of  time,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
to  eradicate.  Another  reason,  and  perhaps  the  chief 
one,  that  may  be  assigned  for  this  hatred  and  perse- 
cution, was  the  natural  cunning  in  all  matters  of 
nsaxy  which  was  everywhere  attributed  to  them. 
But  that  usury  is  not  a  part  of  their  nature  will  be 
shown  in  another  part  of  this  paper;  and  that  other 
occupations,  more  honourable  and  more  ^respected, 
though  not  conveying  the  same  pecuniary  recom- 
penses, yet  at  the  same  time  procuring  happiness, 
respect,  and  honour,  which  are  never  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  sordid  gains,  however  great,  would  have 
been  the  objects  of  their  aspirations,  if  they  had  had 
the  same  opportunities  as  other  men. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  66,  the  Jews,  suffering  everywhere 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Romans,  «rho  then  inun- 
dated the  country,  and  precluded  from  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  broke  out  into  a  rebellion,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state; 
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and,  inatead  of  gaining  anything  by  this  reyolt,  which 
no  doubt  in  the  moments  of  their  wrath  they  had 
oontemphited,  they  became  a  wandering  people,  soat- 
tered  orer  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
sedcing  in  other  oonntries  that  happiness  and  peace 
which  had  been  denied  them  in  their  own.    On  Sep- 
tember 7,  A.  D.  70,  Tifna  took  Jerusalem  by  assault, 
burned  the  Temple,  demolished  the  dty,  and  enslaved 
or  sent  into  exile  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  the  general  massacre.    Some  escaped  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  underwent  many  severe  pri- 
vations from  want  of  food  and  other  necessaries;  and 
were  at  last  forced  to  leave  the  country,  now  a  barren 
waste.  The  number  of  Jews  who  perished  during  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  reckoned  at 
110,000.   This  once  favoured  people  of  the  Lord  were 
now  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.    By  dint  of  their  natural  ingenuity  they  con* 
trived,  in  most  instances,  to  amass  considerable  for- 
tunes. Onaccountof  therestrictionstowhiichtheywere 
subjected,  and  their  exclusion  from  more  honourable 
employment,  usury  became  the  means  by  which  they 
supported  themselves,  and  through  time  they  almost 
monopolised  the  buslntos  of  trading  and  money  deal- 
ing.   Usury  is  very  often  ascribed  as  part  of  the 
nature  of  a  Jew.    But  that  such  is  not  the  case  is 
very  certain,  since,  while  almost  every  other  nation 
practised  usury,  which  to  them  was  always  the  source 
of  misery  and  civil  revolutions,  it  was  totally  unknown 
in  Judea.     Besides,  it  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  every  one  must  know  how  strictly 
it  is  observed  by  the  Jews.    Josephus,  the  great 
Jewish  historian,  remarks  in  his  *  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews,'  in  speaking  of  Moses  and  how  his  laws  were 
observed,  that  'this  man  (moaning  Moses)  was  ad- 
mirable for  his  virtue,  and  powerful  ^  making  men 
give  credit  to  what  he  delivered,  not  only  during  the 
time  of  his  natural  life,  but  even  there  is  still  no  one 
of  the  Hebrews  who  does  not  act  even  now  as  if  Moses 
were  present,  and  ready  to  punish  him  if  he  should 
do  anything  indecent;  nay,  there  is  no  one  but  is 
obedient  to  what  laws  he  ordained,  although  they 
might  be  concealed  in  their  transgressions.*    There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  Jews  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  efhcing  this  imputation  from  their  national  charac- 
ter, they  would  have  done  so,  as  it  was  to  them  the 
source  of  much  cruelty,  ox^pression,  and  ruin.     But 
this  unfortunate  people  were  excluded  from  all  the 
higher  professions,  and  thus  trade  was  their  only  re- 
source.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  spreading 
ihemaelves  in  every  direction,  they  penetrated  through 
time  into  Gaul,  and  from  thence  into  England,  though 
at  what  precise  date  is  not  known;  but  as  was  stated 
before,  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  they  are 
known  to  have  been  there  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.    Li  England,  they  met  with  the  same 
treatment  as  elsewhere.     Considered  under  the  spe- 
cial protection*of  the  Crown — this  protection  was 
extended  to  them  only  on  condition  of  large  pecuniary 
concessions,  which,  when  not  given  with  good  will, 
were  always  wrung  from  them  by  force.   By  the  high 


interest  which  they  obtained  on  their  advaees  of 
moD<r^,  much  of  the  wealtifi  of  tin  eauatfy  was  ooo* 
tinuslly  flowing  into  their  haadsL    This  wm  the  <Hi]y 
oompensation  for  the  sMe  <d  8itb}ection  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  Crown^  tand  tiie  hcfcied  whidi 
was  everywhere  mamfestod  towards  them  by  ill 
classes  of  the  king's  subjeietB.    NotwilMvidiDgtitt 
enormous  exactionfl  of  the  Crown,  tiiey  were  slillin- 
duoed  to  remain  in  the  ootmtry  from  a  sense  of  gan, 
and  also  from  a  firm  htSki  on  their  part  thst  their 
circumstances  oonld  not  be  bettered  anywhere  else. 
They  were  naturally  hated  by  the  people,  and  tins 
hati^  it  was  the  object  of  the  Crown  to  enoosnge*, 
for,  as  they  were  protected  by  the  laws,  any  exaetions 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  without  this  hatred,  wurald 
have  been  regarded  by  the  people  as  aibftraiy  mi 
despotic  proceedings,  which  they  ahoold  do  vreryibiDg 
in  their  power  to  disooontenanoe,  from  a  fesr  of  the 
like  proceedings  being  taken  agatmit  thsttsehiea.  Bat 
as  there  was  little  fear  of  the  people's  emoitjr  to  the 
Jews  diminishing,  the  Crown  was  left  free  to  contaiiTte 
its  exactions  at  pleasure,  aSthottgh  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  induce  this  persecuted  sect  to  leave  the 
country.    The  law  gave  protection  to  liie  Jews  from 
all  classes  except  the  king;  but  this  law  was  rerv 
often  broken  by  the  people,  and  attended  by  nan? 
evil  consequences  to  the  unfortuiittte  Jews:  the  per- 
petrators of  the  deeds  in  question  generally  escapins 
from  the  punishment  which  they  merited. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  general  maaaacre  of  iSbe 
Jews  till  the  coronation-day  of  Riduad  L,  sonamed 
'  Coeur  de  Lion,'  from  his  headstrong  oooraga  On 
that  occasion,  Sd  September  1189,  the  long  pait*Tip 
spirit  of  hatred,  which  animated  the  people,  vented 
itself  in  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  and  barbarities 
ever  practised  on  a  harmless  and  unoffending  race. 
The  oause  of  this  outbreak  cannot  be  better  explained 
than  by  some  remarks  on  the  subject  by  Hfdioahed. 
'Upon  the  day  of  King  Riohard's  ceronatkio,' ssts 
this  -^ter,  '  the  Jews  that  dwelt  in  London  and  is 
other  parts  of  the  realm,  being  there  assembled,  hA 
but  sorry  hap,  as  it  chanced.  For  they,  meamsg  to 
honour  the  same  coronation  with  their  preseaee,  and 
to  present  to  the  king  some  honourable  gift,  wheiehf 
they  might  declare  tihemselves  glad  for  Mb  advancie- 
ment,  and  procure  his  friendship  toward  them,  for  the 
confirming  of  their  privileges  and  liberties,  according 
to  the  grants  and  charters  made  to  them  by  former 
kings,  he,  of  a  zealous  mind  to  Christ's  religion,  ab- 
horring their  nation;  and  doubting  some  sorcery  by 
them  to  be  practised,  commanded  that  they  sKooId 
not  come  within  the  church  when  he  should  receive 
the  crown,  nor  within  the  palaoe  whilst  he  was  at 
diimer.'  We  here  see  exemplified  the  oononoa  u»e^ 
to  which  the  Jews  were  subjected  by  ottr  kiagi  ^<>^' 
withstanding  his  avowed  hatred  to  them  and  tiieir 
religion,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  g^  and  that  veiy  gM^y.  Some 
historians  have  asserted  that  ito  treatCacBt  ol  the 
Jews  by  the  king  was,  in  some  meassre,  to  atone  ^^ 
any  harm  there  mi^t  be  in  aooeptlng  the  gift  That 
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Bzcliard  duffed  the  prdjndioes  agauiBt  the  race,  in 
oooimon  ^rith  his  sixbjectB,  there  is  reiy  little  doabt; 
lie,  like  eresry  other  penoD  of  thait  period,  folly  b^iey- 
ing  {hem  to  be  hasted  by  Heaven,  and  in  conaequenoe, 
fit  objocia  for  pcraecatioD.    To  rettmi,  however,  to 
oarnaiTatnra  *BatstdiBner-time,'ooDtxnxie8HoUn^ 
shed,  *  among  others  that  pressed  in  at  the  palace- 
gate,  diven  of  the  Jews  were  abont  to  throat  in,  till 
one  of  them  was  stricken  by  a  Christian,  who,  adle^ng 
the  kiojfs  oommandment,  kept  them  back  from  com- 
ing within  the  palace,  which  some  of  the  onroly  people 
peroeiTing,  and  sopposing  it  had  been  done  by  the 
kiDg'a  oommandment,  took  lightly  occasion  thereof, 
and  fsUingopon  the  Jews  with  staves,  bats,  and  stones, 
beat  them,  and  chased  them  home  to  their  honses 
and  lod^pngs.    Herewith  arose  a  romoor  throogh  the 
dty,  that  the  king  had  commanded  the  Jews  to  be 
dotroyed;  and  thereopon  the  people  came  ronning 
together  to  asaanit  them  in  their  honses,  which,  when 
thef  could  not  easily  break  op  nor  enter,  by  reason 
the  same  were  strongly  boilded,  they  set  fire  to  them, 
80  that  divers  hooaea  were  consomed,  not  only  of  the 
Jews,  bat  also  of  their  neighbours,  so  hideona  was 
the  rage  of  the  fire.    The  king  being  advertised  of 
this  riotous  attempt  of  the  ootrageoos  x)eople,  sent 
Riffle  of  his  ooonsellora,  Banalph  de  Glanville,  Lord- 
Justice,  and  other  officers,  to  appease  the  tomnlt; 
bat  their  aothority  waa  nothing  regarded,  nor  their 
perroasionsany  whit  reverenced,  bnt  theirthreatenings 
nther  bzonght  them  in  danger  of  life  among  the  rode 
sort  of  those  that  were  aboot  to  spoil,  rob,  and  sock 
tbe  houses  and  shops  of  the  Jews;  to  the  better  ac- 
complishment of  which,  their  unlawfol  act,  the  light 
that  the  fire  of  thoae  houses  which  burned  after  it 
^as  once  night,  did  administer  no  small  help  and 
oocnion  of  fortherance.   The  Jews  that  were  in  those 
hooaes  which  were  set  oniire,  were  either  smooldered 
a&d  burned  to  death  within,  or  else  at  their  coming 
Mh,  most  oroelly  received  opon  the  points  of  spears, 
bills,  swords,  and  gleaves  of  their  adversaries,  that 
watched  for  them  veiy  diligently.      This  outrage 
of  the  fnriooa  and  disordered  people  continued  from 
the  midnight  of  the  one  day  till  two  o'clock  on 
the  other;  the  oommona  all  that  time  never  ceasing 
then*  fwry  against  that  nation,  bat  still  killing  them 
as  they  met  with  any  of  them,  in  most  horrible, 
nsh,  and  unreasonable  manner.     At  length,  rather 
vesried  with  their  evil  doings  than  satisfied  with 
sp«il,  or  moved  with  respect  of  reason,  or  reverence 
for  their  prince,  they  withdrew^themselves  from  their 
notons  enterprise,  after  they  had  execoted  many 
nnlawful  and  horrible  enormities.'    That  these  out- 
rages of  the  people  were  passed  over  with  little  or  no 
punishment  is  very  certain;  though  some  historians 
assert  that,  the  vety  day  after  these  barbarous  out- 
n^  were  committed,  the  king  caused  the  ringleaders 
of  tike  riot  to  be  apprehended,'  and  to  be  hanged 
^nnfidiately.    Very  probably  vengeance  was  thus 
taken  on  ail  tiiose  who  could  be  easily  got  hold  of; 
hot  no  meararM  seem  to  have  been  adopted  against 
thoee  who  deemed  ffight  the  surest  manner  to  escape 


punishment.  As  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again, 
it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Crown  to  persecute  tiiese 
people  so  as  to  induce  tliem  to  leave  the  country,  and 
no  doubt  the  king,  to  show  his  seinae  of  justice, 
cauaed  several  offbnders  to  undergo  the  punishment 
which  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  king's  peace  well 
merited.  Holinshed  expressly  sayisf — *  This  great  riot 
well  deserved  sore  and  grievous  puniahment,  bat  yet 
it  passed  over  without  correction,  in  respect  of  the 
great  numbers  of  the  transgressors,  and  for  that  the 
most  part  of  men — ^f  or  the  hartred  generally  conceived 
against  the  obstinate  frowardness  of  the  Jews — ^liked 
the  doings  hereof  well  enough,  interpreting  it  to  be  a 
good  token  that  the  joyfol  days  of  the  king's  advance- 
ment to  the  crown  should  be  doleful  uftto  the  Jews, 
in  bringing  them  to  such  slaughter  and  destruction. 
After  the  tumult  was  ceased,  the  king  commanded 
that  no  man  should  hurt  or  harm  any  of  the  Jews, 
and  so  they  were  restored  to  peace,  after  they  had 
sustained  infinite  damage.'  The  peace  was  of  very 
short  duration,  since,  a  few  months  after  the  enormi- 
ties conmiitted  in  London,  the  same  work  of  destruc- 
tion and  cruelty  waa  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  first  breach  of  the  king's  peace  took 
place  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  where  the  same  cruelties 
were  renewed.  But  of  all  the  outbreaks  against  the 
Jews,  the  tragedy  enacted  at  York  is  the  most  memo- 
rable, as  it  was  the  most  frightful.  In  that  city  the 
wretched  Jews  preferred  killing  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  afterwards  being  their  own  executioners, 
to  awaiting  a  more  barbarous  and  dishonourable 
death  from  the  hands  of  their  infuriated  assailants. 

The  enormities  of  London  and  York  were  frequently 
repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  a  pretty 
good  idea  may  be  gleaned,  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  England.  There  was 
nothing  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  this  country, 
where  they  had  only  found  persecution  and  cruelty; 
yet  thev  did  not  leave  it  till  they  were  forced  to  do 
so  by  the  entire  expulsion  of  their  race  in  1290,  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L  *The 
manner  and  circumstances  of  this  final  act  of  tyranny, ' 
says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  *were  highly  appro- 
priate. The  king  was,  in  the  first  place,  bribed  to 
give  his  consent  to  it,  the  Parliament  making  him  a 
grant  of  a  fifteenth  as  the  price  of  his  compliance. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  small  compensation  for  the 
permanent  loss  of  revenue  which  the  king  thus  en- 
tailed upon  himself.  Durinff  a  space  of  only  about 
seven  years — from  the  17th  of  December,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  Henry  IIL  till  the  Tuesdavin  Shrove- 
tide, in  the  second  year  of  Edward  L — tne  Crown  is 
stated  to  have  extorted  from  the  Jews  (amounting  in 
aU  to  probably  no  more  than  five  hundred  famihes) 
the  immense  sum  of  £420,000:  I6s.  id,  Edward,  how- 
ever, could  not  resist  the  present  temptation.'  Such 
was  the  cause  of  their  entire  expulsion  from  England. 
The  entire  number  who  were  thus  driven  out  of  the 
country  is  stated  to  have  been  16,511,  including  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  Jews  were  rigorously 
excluded  from  England  till  1655,  when  they  were 
again  admitted  by  OUver  Cromwelh  With  the  pro- 
^*ess  of  civilization  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
their  position  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  they 
now  enjoy  those  privileges,  which,  through  so  many 
ages,  were  rigorously  withheld  from  them,       J.  A. 
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HOW  I  CAME  INTO  A  FORTUNE. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  began  life  as  a  page, 
to  which  honourable  oocnpation  I  entertained  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  I  had  *growed,'  like  our  old 
friend,  Miss  Topsy.  To  attend  upon  Mrs.  Primfaoe 
and  the  Misses  Primfaoe  was  my  only  duty;  but  having 
a  sotd  above  buttons,  I  one  fine  morning  departed  from 
Flower  Villa  to  seek  my  fortune,  and  wandered  I  knew 
not  whither.  After  trudging  on  for  several  hours, 
I  came  within  hearing  of  the  bells  of  Showborough. 
Quickening  my  pace,  I  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and,  tired  and  hungry,  I  sat  myself  down  upon 
a  door-step,  and  fell  asleep.  I  was  wakened  by  a 
voice  shouting  in  my  ear,  *  Hallo,  my  boy !  What — 
sleeping?'  Starting  up,  I  saw  before  me  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  a  beautiful  young  lady.  In  mortal 
dread  lest  I  had  been  guilty  of  some  dire  offence,  I 
touched  my  hat  (I  still  wore  the  liveiy  of  the  Prim- 
faces),  and  was  for  slinking  off,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man caught  me  by  the  shoulder,  and,  facing  me  round, 
he  asked, 

'  What's  your  name,  boy?* 

'Torn,  sir.' 

*  Tom  what?* 

'Tom  Braid,  sir.' 

'Well,  Tom,  what  are  yon  after?' 

*I'mhimgry,  sir.' 

'  Hungry !  WeU,  come  in  and  get-something  to  eat. 
Julia,  my  dear,  give  Tom  some  dinner,  and  then 
bring  him  up  to  me.' 

As  he  said  this,  he  opened  the  door,  and  we  entered 
the  house  upon  the  steps  of  which  I  had  been  sleeping. 

'  Come  away,  Tom;  come  with  me,'  said  Miss  Julia. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  I  replied;  and  followed  her  down  to 
the  kitchen,  where  were  Mrs.  Greasyface  and  Betsy. 

'  Mrs.  Greasyface,  give  Tom,  here,  some  cold  meat 
and  bread;  and  after  he's  done,  send  him  up  to  Pa  in 
the  library.'  So  said  Miss  Julia,  and  then  she  left  the 
kitchen. 

Cold  meat,  bread,  and  a  jug  of  beer  were  placed 
before  me,  which  I  caused  rapidly  to  disappear,  to  the 
astonishment  of  cook  and  Betsy. 

'  Lor' I  young  'un,  when  did  yer  taste  meat  afore?' 
exclaimed  the  former. 

'Yesterday  afternoon,'  I  replied,  giving  another 
bite  at  the  bread,  and  dipping  my  head  into  the  beer 
jug.  Then  Mrs.  Greasyface  and  Betsy  fell  a-talking. 
I  knew  they  were  speaking  about  me,  but  I  was  too 
busy  to  pay  attention  to  what  they  said.  I  cared 
more  for  the  cold  moat  and  beer.  All  good  things 
must  have  an  end,  however;  and  at  last  I  began  to 
feel  that  I  had  ate  sufficient. 

'  Where  did  yer  come  from?'  asked  cook;  bnt  as  I 
was  unwilling  ^o  tell  where  I  had  come  from,  I  pre- 
tended not  to  have  heard,  and  busied  myself  brushing 
my  hat  with  the  sleeve  of  my  jacket. 

'  Have  yer  'ad  enough?'  she  asked;  to  which  I  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative — at  the  same  time  casting 
a  glance  at  the  remainder  of  the  meat,  as  if  I  should 
have  liked  to  pocket  it,  which  no  doubt  I  would  have 


done  had  I  got  an  opportunity;  but  as  both  cook  and 
Betsy  kept  staring  at  me,  such  opportunity  wu  not 
afforded  me.  Any  farther  questions  on  the  pBit  of 
cook  were  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Julia, 
who,  seeing  that  I  had  done  eating,  told  me  to  Mow 
her.  I  rose  and  followed  her  into  the  presence  of  the 
old  gentleman. 

'  Well,  Tom,  are  you  hungry  now?*  he  asked. 

'No,  sir.' 

'  What  made  you  fall  asleep  on  the  door-step!' 

'I  was  tired,  sir.* 

And  so  I  told  him  my  story,  making  a  few  origiiul 
additions,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  been  thrashed  ud 
starved  by  the  Primf aces,  all  which,  I  am  sony  to  ny, 
were  untrue. 

'  Well,  well,  my  boy;  never  mind  that  What  are 
you  going  to  do  now?' 

I  told  him  that  I  intended  going  up  to  London, 
where  I  understood  fortunes  were  to  be  had  for  the 
trouble  of  picking  them  up.  He  laugheA  at  myplai^ 
and  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  London  I  wodd  only 
be  starved;  and  he  ended  by  offering  to  take  me  into 
his  service.  I  accepted  his  offer,  doffed  the  Primfaoe 
livery,  and  arrayed  myself  in  a  suit  of  pepper-and- 
salts. 

Mr.  Beverly,  my  bene&Kstor  (as  he  afterwards  proTed 
himself  to  be),  was  a  lawyer  in  Showborough.  Hevai 
a  widower,  and  Miss  Julia  his  only  child. 

For  four  years  I  continued  in  Mr.  Beverly's  sernee, 
in  the  course  of  which  Miss  Julia  had  been  married 
to  Mr.  Beverly's  junior  partner,  Mr.  Creeling.  At  th« 
end  of  the  four  years,  Mr.  Beverly  called  me  into  bis 
study,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  my  conduct; 
and  offered  me  a  desk  in  his  chambers,  at  the  sane 
time  stating  that  he  would  take  care  I  was  soffictentlj' 
provided  for  until  I  was  able  to  provide  for  myseli 
His  offer  I  accepted,  and  in  due  time  I  found  myself 
mounted  on  a  three-legged  stool,  copying  law-papers 
— ^Mr.  Beverly  having  taught  me  reading  and  writing 
while  I  was  serving  at  his  house.  Here  I  remained 
about  five  years,  when  I  removed  to  Birlstown,  beio; 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  offer  of  a  larger  salary-an 
offer  which  I  accepted  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bererly. 
Other  three  years  passed,  when  Mr.  Beveriydied, 
leaving  me  one  hundred  pounds  as  a  token  of  his  re- 
gard. As  I  had  by  this  time  saved  some  money  from 
my  income,  I  thought  of  entering  nto  businesi  for 
myself.  Birlstown  being  already  ufficiently  prodded 
with  lawyers,  I  removed  to  the  neighbouring  townoi 
Scrimpley,  and,  opening  an  offioe,  waited  for  client& 

My  office  had  two  apartments,  one  mariLed '  0.t^ 
and  the  other  '  Private.'  The  sole  occupant  of  tbe 
former  was  a  sharp  little  fellow  named  Hany,  "^^ 
passed  his  time  practising  gymnastics  over  the  BoKtaiy 
ohair  with  which  his  room  was  furnished.  The '  pn- 
vate'  apartment  was  occupied  by  mysdl  Open  U^* 
books  lay  before  me,  together  with  written  psp^^ 
But  these  were  placed  for  appearance  sake,  in  case 
some  one  might  drop  in.  Harry  had  instnictioos  tbat 
when  any  one  called  he  was  to  knock  at  my  door  be- 
lore  ushering  them  in,  as  it  would  never  have  done 
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for  me  to  be  caaght  reading  novels  during  bosineBS 
houTs. 

Waiting  for  clients  is  wearisome.  I  waited  for 
KTenl  month,  without  receiving  a  caU  &«m  any  one 
other  than  a  host  of  mendicants  soliciting  charity. 
One  day,  however,  I  was  disturbed  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  interesting  portion  of  a  new  novel,  by  the 
entrance  of  Hany,  who  handed  me  a  note,  signifying 
at  the  same  time  that  an  answer  was  wanted.  The 
note  requested  me  to  repair  immediately  to  Blanche 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Richard  Blanche,  Esq.  one  of  our 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  county  gentlemen. 
Wondering  what  was  wanted,  I  put  on  my  hat  and 
followed  John  Thomas  to  the  carriage,  which  waited 
for  me.  On  the  carriage  dashed  at  a  furious  rate,  all 
Scrimpley  staring  after  it.  In  about  half-an-hour,  we 
entered  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Hall,  and  shortly 
thereafter  I  got  oat;  and  was  met  by  Drs.  Lancet  and 
Bloepill,  who  were  in  attendance  upon  Mr.  Blanche.  I 
was  led  into  the  library,  and  told  that  Mr.  Blanche 
was  very  ill — indeed  they  scarcely  expected  he  would 
recover — and  that  he  had  desired  a  lawyer  to  be  sent 
for,  in  order  that  his  will  might  be  written  out. 

While  we  were  talking,  Miss  Blanche  entered  the 

room,  and  told  us  that  her  father  had  fallen  asleep, 

and  it  vronld  be  as  well  not  to  disturb  him  just  now; 

and  then,  turning  to  me,  she  asked  if  I  could  spare 

sufficient  time  to  wait  until  he  wakened.     Of  course 

I  could;  but  even  suppose  I  had  been  overwhelmed 

with  business,  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  given  any 

other  answer  than  the  one  I  gave,  when  asked  by 

such  a  person  as  Miss  Blancha     She  was  the  most 

handsome  girl  I  ever  saw — apparently  about  nineteen 

years  of  age,  with  black  glossy  hair,  eyes ^but  why 

do  I  attempt  to  describe  her?   The  attempt  would 

only  end.  in  a  miserable  caricature. 

'  Wifto  hath  not  felt  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  beautysheavenly  ray? 
TVlxo  doth  not  feel— until  his  falling  sight 
Falnta  Into  dimness  with  its  own  delight — 
Bis  changing  cheek,  his  smiling  eye  confess 
The  might,  the  majesty  of  loreiiness  t 
Snch  was  Mi»$  BZancAe— «ach  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone— 
The  light  of  love— the  purity  of  grace— 
Tbe  mind— 4he  music  breathing  from  her  face— 
Tb«  heart,  whose  softness  harmonised  the  whole— 
And  ohi  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soull' 

Dr.  Lancet  and  Miss  Blanche  left  the  room,  and  Dr. 
BInepill  and  I  gassed  out  of  the  window,  no  doubt  think- 
ing^jof  very  different  subjects.  I  was  dreaming  only  of 
Miss  Blanche,  and  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  every- 
body and  everything  else.  The  doctor  must  also  have 
been  engrossed  with  something,  for  neither  of  us  heard 
any  one  enter  the  room.  I  was  roused  from  my  dream 
by  a  suppressed  ciy  from  the  doctor,  and  turning  round 
waa  startled  to  see  an  old  man  in  a  night-dress  sitting 
at  a  desk,  and  busily  writing!  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  it  was  Mr.  Blanche;  but  how  came  he 
there?  I  could  not  telL  I  looked  at  the  doctor,  and 
he  looked  at  me.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Blanche 
was  not  awake.  So  whispered  the  doctor.  Then,  on 
tiptoe.  Dr.  BluepiU  went  out  of  the  zoom,  and  re- 


turned presently  with  Dr.  Lancet.  In  hurried  whis- 
pers they  consulted  together,  and  agreed  that  it  was 
safest  to  let  their  patient  finish  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to  rouse  him. 
Miss  Blanche  came  into  the  room,  but  was  imme- 
diately led  out  by  Dr.  Lancet.  They  returned  again 
shortly,  however,  and  all  four  of  us  stood  looking 
upon  the  somnambulist,  on  whose  face  death  was  writ- 
ten in  the  plainest  language.  A  few  minutes  sufficed 
for  him  to  finish  his  writing,  then  he  folded  up  the 
paper,  enclosed  it  in  an  envelope,  lighted  a  taper  and 
sealed  the  packet,  which  he  placed  in  a  drawer  in  the 
desk,  after  writing  something  on  the  cover.  He  next 
locked  the  desk  and  rose.  He  walked  past  us.  We 
followed  and  saw  him  enter  his  bed-room,  put  the 
key  of  his  desk  into  a  pocket  in  his  vest,  which  was 
hanging  in  the  room,  and  return  to  bed.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  lay  still;  then,  rolling  on  lus  side,  he  mut- 
tered— *  Desk — drawer — ^lef  t  side — ^true — ^true — ^tr-ue. ' 
He  ceased.  His  breathing  became  heavy,  and  soon 
his  sleep  was  changed  to  that  death. 

I  wiU  not  attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of  Miss 
Blanche,  on  being  told  her  father  was  dead.  It  has 
no  connection  with  my  present  purpose. 

From  Dr.  Lancet  we  learned  that  he  had  left  his 
patient  and  gone  into  an  adjoining  room  to  prepare 
some  medicine,  and,  on  coming  back,  he  found  the  bed 
unoccupied.  He  was  proceeding  to  the  Ubnuy  when 
met  by  Dr.  BluepilL 

The  desk  was  opened,  and,  sure  enough,  the  sealed 
packet  was  found  in  the  left  hand  drawer.  It  was  ad- 
dressed, 'To  be  opened  on  my  death.'  Miss  Blanche 
desired  me  to  open  it.  I  broke  the  seaL  On  unfold- 
ing the  paper,  I  read  as  foUows: — 

*  When  my  brother  Charles  died,  he  left  an  only 
son  (also  named  Charles),  about  two  years  of  age. 
By  m;^  brother^s  will,  I  was  appointed  guardian  to 
the  child;  and,  in  that  capacity,  I  entered  upon  the 
management  of  the  family  estate.  For  two  years,  I 
discharged  my  trust  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  but,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  desire  came  upon  me  to  get 
rid  of  the  child,  and  thus  succeed  to  the  estate  myself. 
I  tried  to  combat  the  desire;  but,  day  by  day,  it  gained 
upon  me,  till  at  last  it  was  put  into  execution. 

'  The  boy  disappeared  mysteriously.  I  caused  in- 
quiries to  be  made  in  every  direction,  except  that 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  right  one.  The  search  was 
fruitless.  The  boy  never  was  recovered;  and,  since 
his  disappearance,  I  have  never  seen  him.  He  was 
carried  on*  by  a  strolling  woman  named  Hawkins,  at 
my  instigation.  And  I  believe  the  child  (why  do  I 
call  him  child? — ^it  is  now  twenty-four  years  since  he 
was  carried  off)  is  still  alive;  but  where  he  is,  or 
what  he  is  doing,  I  know  not. 

'I  have  continued  to  pay  the  woman  Hawkins 
large  sums  of  money,  to  procure  her  silence.  The 
matter  lies  heavy  upon  me;  but  I  could  not  bear  the 
exposure.  I  direct  that,  on  my  death,  every  inquiry 
may  be  made  after  m^  nephew;  and  that  he  be  rein- 
stated in  his  rights  without  opposition.  For  this  end 
I  ^ve  the  ad&ess  of  the  woman  Hawkins,  as  con- 
tamed  in  her  last  letter  to  me.  It  is  **  Gray's-close, 
Swilsbro'.''  This  is  the  confession  of  a  dying  man,  who 
trusts  his  daughter  will  carry  out  his  last  request. 

*H«  Blakchb. 
<  Blanche  Hall,  16th  July  1847.' 
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HOW  I  CAME  INTO  A  FORTUNE. 

Tothcbestof  myrecollMtiou,  Ib^anlifeas  ftpage, 
to  which  bonoontble  oacnpatioa  I  entertoiiied  not  the 
elightest  doubt  that  I  had  'growed,'  like  our  old 
frieud,  Miss  Top«y.     To  attend  upon  Hra.  PrimfiKe 
andthsMissea  Primfaoe  was  myoDlydulj;  but  having 
a  aoul  above  huttooi,  I  one  fine  moming  departed  Erom 
Flower  Villa  to  seek  my  fortune,  and  wandered  Ikneir 
not  whithel.     After  trudging  on  for  several  honn, 
t  came  within  hearing  of  the  bella  oC  Showborough. 
Quickening  my  pace,  I  arrived  at  the  ontakirta  of  t'  , 
town,  and,  tired  and  hungry,  I  sat  myself  down '     .  ' 
a  door-step,  and  fell  aaleep.     I  waa  wakener'  . 
voice  ehonting  in  my  ear,  '  Hollo,  my  boy  I 
sleepiDgf    Starting  up,  I  saw  before  m' 
gentleman  and  a  beautifnl  young  lad-  '    , 

dread  Uet  I  had  been  guilty  of  som-  ' 

touched  my  hat  {J  «till  wore  the  1- 
faces),  and  was  for  slinking  off, 
man  caught  me  by  the  ihoulde-  in- 

be  asked,  '  But  the 

'  What's  your  name,  V 


done  had  I  got  an  off 
Betsy  kept  staring  .  /^ 
afforded  me.    >  ./  // 
cook  were  pr- '///// 
who,  Beein*r/  //>   / 

oldgM-   ...V,:   fn    I 


/nag  moimig  1  pnj- 

/■ddrcH  giw  I  (oBiid 

A*t>>  vlio  auvcnd  tn 

iutwad  ber  the  Dotf,  and 

«  filancbB,  boithitbdon 


'Tom  whatt' 


.  were  disclosed, 
^d  in  a  firm  voice  de- 

'^e  fnlfilnient  of  her  fa- 


'Hun, 

bring  >' 

J 


'Tom  Braid,  tat '     ^ 

'Well,  Tom, '  it'''\^^  with  har,  and. tried  to 
""Jper  moflt  have  beenpenned 
^^iiation;  fant  in  its  tmtii  she 
ag  this  to  be  the  case,  I  pni- 
leans  for  the  accomplishment 

nei«],  I  proceeded  to  the  ad- 

,  bnt  fonnd  no  Mis.  Hav^iiia. 

p-     ,j»  «  woman  had  been  there  some  weeks 

1/  J^ij^  *J^ther  Hawkins  was  her  name  they 

I  jj^  ""wB-    ■**  ""^  '^  no  clue  to  the  where- 

'/  ^i  "'ftJrf  woman,  and  not  having  any  deocriptioo 

/  J^Tf'^  instmotions  to  the  police  to  find  out  a 

I  d'^'  al  tli«t  name,  if  possible;  knowing  that  if  she 

'    n^^y^  found,  the  police  were  the  moit  likdy  per- 

•"•^findhor. 

'^^  folly  thi«e  months  the  aearoh  was  continued 
^,u^o^  the  slightest  infonoaticai  being  obtained. 
^^^I^^eans  I  coold  think  of  had  been  adopted.  I 
\lff  thinning  to  despair.  I  could  scarcely  think  it 
^^ble  that  Hawkins  was  alive  and  not  yet  found. 
I^iooeeded  to  the  Ball  (I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
to  pie%  often  now— mncJi  more  often,  perhape,  than 
there  was  any  occasion  for,  bnt  I  imagined  my  vifits 
were  not  nnwelcome]  one  afternoon,  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  Miss  Blanche  to  give  np  the  search, 
as  it  was  only  throwing  away  money.  While  we  were 
discussing  the  matter,  a  servant  entered,  and  handed 
Miss  Kanche  a  letter,  addrened  to  her  father.  After 
reading  the  letter,  she  gave  it  to  me.   It  ran  thus: — 

'  I  DMddi  vnuuir  A  jn  moniit  md  ms  S0£  bl  tnmaro 
■rr  1  wnl  Hplt  on  jv- 

'lIoi,THi.in:nnH. 
'plMS  sad  tlu*  monnr  ta  mM  alt  U  Ijloni  doi,  nrlcUr.' 
'  That,  I  think,  ocmfiinu  my  father's  statement,' 


■ee  the  boy,   Aftsrigcoii 

■J''  '  aanagodtogetoetofhertlut, 

'    ■  i  •  I  boy  waa  atolui,  she  bid  ^lea 

'  '  named  Dryadale,  whose  iddrea 

ed.     I  promised  that,  if  tiic  boy 

'  '  cold  be  paid  handsomely,  ii  tU 

.'  ,  her  to  mnain  whcoa  shs  wii,  to 

>e  found  again,  if  wanted. 
^ded  to  Slumley,  but  found  no  one  i4 
_  Drysdale  at  the  address  given  me.  Tbere 
jiU  such  a  person  there,  I  wastdd,  butheliid 
.^ed  many  yean  ago.  Again  the  oloe  was  loit  I 
inqaired  at  the  poUoe-office  for  the  relations  of  Ui. 
Diysdale,  bnt  could  get  no  information.  I  neit  in- 
quired at  the  various  soliciton  in  the  town,  in  llie 
hope  of  finding  Mr.  Diysdale's  agent,  bat  in  tw. 
Since  Mr.  Drysdale's  deatii,  almost  a  new  gwentiin 
had  sprung  up.  I  consulted  the  Dirtutory,  and  ib1Ic<L 
on  everybody  named  Drysdale,  bnt  iritbont  Bucceai 
Every  penwu  whom  I  thought  likely  to  have  knom 
the  gentleman,  I  inquired  at;  bnt  ijiough  some  si 
them  had  a  ilim  recollection  of  the  man,  they  could 
give  me  no  information  sa  to  his  relations.  Ai  fu  u 
I  could  learn,  he  was  a  bachelor,  so  tiiat  his  reistiou 
were  the  more  likely  to  be  few. 

Tired  with  the  inqoiriet,  whioh  had  detuned  ml 
fonr  days,  I  proceeded  to  tha  railway,  and  took  <^l 
my  ticket  for  Scrimpley.  I  could  not  think  vWn 
another  clue  waa  to  be  had.  I  stepped  into  the  traia 
and,  fatigued  both  in  body  and  mind,  I  fell  a^eef 
I  could  not  have  slept  long  when  I  started  up.  Tlier 
was  one  peraon  who  conld  give  me  scone  infonnatiai 
^the  Inland  Bevenne  officer  at  Shunl^.  I  had  nil 
thoDght  of  him  before.  How  stupid!  He  momeB 
we  stopped  at  the  first  station,  I  got  out  mi 
crossed  the  line,  jnst  in  tune  to  oahidi  the  retnn 
train  for  Slumley.  On  the  stoj^Mge  of  tiie  tnin  s 
Slumley,  I  inquired  for  the  Revenue  OfRce.  Oi 
entering  the  office,  I  discovered,  to  i^  moitificstion 
tiiat  it  was  only  a  snb-ofGoe,  and  that  Uie  infoRutiiit 
I  desired  conld  not  be  obtained  there;  I  must  [uvceo 
to  Timberbni,  the  conn^  town.  To  add  tomymi^ 
tification,  I  Edund  that  the  last  train  for  Timbeitm 
that  night  had  already  passed. 

In  DO  vecy  pleasant  mood  I  proceeded  to  my  bot^ 
and  strove  to  pass  away  the  lame;  but  faawheairil 
hong  upon  mel  Minnteasaemed  todragtheaudw  inti 
hoDis,  and  hoots  into  days.  I  was  favensb  anil  d- 
dted,  I  conld  not  explain  to  myadf  how  it  mi  tliall 
I  should  fed  so;  bnt  neither  could  I  dmy  to  rapetf 
that  I  waa  feverish  and  excited.  I  tried  to  lead,  bm 
I  could  not — the  lines  seamed  to  danoe  before  mf 
eyes.     I  tried  to  smdce,  bnt  before  I  had  lakan  * 
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dosen  wbiffii,  I  throw  tiie  pipe  into  the  grate,  'where  it 

lay  Bhiyered  into  a  hundred  pieces.  I  lighted  a  oigar, 
bat  I  conld  not  smoke  it.  I  went  out  to  walk,  but 
before  I  got  the  length  of  the  street  comer  I  turned. 
My  limbs  refnsed  to  sustain  me.  When  I  returned 
to  my  room,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  sofa,  and  slept. 
Abont  four  o'do^  I  awoke  as  cold  as  ice.  A  fearful 
Bhirering  was  upon  me.  I  tried  to  walk  into  my  bed- 
room, bat  I  gfew  dizzy  and  f elL  I  remember  no  more 
till  I  fouxul  myself  lying  in  bed,  with  a  doctor  and 
norae  st  the  bedside.  I  attempted  to  rise,  but  was 
prev^ted.  Soon  afterwards  I  fell  asleep,  and  when 
I  wakened  I  felt  refreshed  but  weak.  For  five  days 
I  remained  thus;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  felt 
better,  aod  would  at  once  have  proceeded  to  Timberton 
to  procure  the  information  I  desired,  but  the  doctor 
ovemiled  my  inclination,  and  on  his  advice  I  remained 
wbeie  I  was  for  four  days  longer.  Mental  excitement, 
he  said,  hsd  biDii^t  on  a  slight  fever,  and  it  was  as 
well  to  rest  a  few  days. 

When  the  four  days  were  gone,  I  proceeded  to  Tim- 
berton, and  called  at  the  Revenue  Office.  I  was  shown 
into  the  digtiibutor's  room,  and,  handing  him  my  card, 
I  introduced  my  business. 

*  About  24  yeaxs  ago,  perhaps  a  few  years  less,  a 
Mr.  Diysdale  died  in  Slomley.  I  don't  know  whether 
be  died  testate  or  intestate;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
the  name  of  the  person*  who  gave  up  the  residue  ac- 
conntB,  and  paid  the  Government  duties.  I  require 
the  name  of  the  executor  in  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance.' 

Then  I  explained  to  him  the  object  of  my  inquiry 
after  the  executor.  The  distributor  consulted  his 
booka  and  papers;  but  as  he  could  not  then  find  any 
tnce  of  the  accounts  being  lodged  with  him,  he 
promised  to  make  a  further  investigation;  and  if  he 
found  any  trace  of  them,  he  would  write  to  London  for 
the  informatLon  required,  and  communicate  with  me. 
I  requested  him  also  to  procure  the  name  and  address 
of  the  BoUdtor  by  whom  the  accounts  were  prepared. 
This  he  promised  to  do;  and  I  left  and  returned  to 
Scrimpley. 

I  o^ed  upon  Miss  Blanche,  and  gave  her  an  account 
of  0^  prooeeding|»— of  the  success  of  which  I  was  now 
qTiite  confident.  She  shook  my  hand,  and  thanked 
me,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  smile  which  I  considered 
more  than  sufficient  remuneration  for  all  my  trouble. 
She  remarked  my  paleness^  and,  being  pressed,  I  told 
her  of  my  illness^    Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you,'  she  said;  '  but  I 
^  sure  you  will  believe  me  truly  grateful  for  your 
kindness.' 

'Do  not  mention  it»  Miss  Blanche.  I  can  assure 
yon  that  I  am  delisted  at  being  able  to  afford  you 
^J  Mristanoe;  and  I  fdiall  always  be  happy  to  be  of 
s^i^ioetoyon.  I  am  ever  at  your  command.'  I  could 
i^ot  regard  her  as  a  client.  I  never  could  have  ac- 
<^^)ted  fees  from  her. 

*My  cousin,  when  found,  wiH  tiuwk  you  better 
tt»aa  I  can,' she  said. 

'Believe  me,  I  am  sufficiently  thanked  already.' 


We  went  into  the  garden,  and  after  wandering 
among  its  mazes,  we  entered  a  little  fairy-like  bower, 
and  sat  down. 

The  twilight  was  deepening  into  night.   Eveiything 

around  was  steeped  in  sweet  repose.     The  evening 

was  one  of  autumn's  loveliest.   We  watched  the  stars 

as  they  peeped  from  the  clouds  above  us,  shedding 

their  calm,  dear  light  on  the  earth.   We  gazed  upon 

the  fuU  moon,  as  she  slowly  climbed  up  the  eastern 

sky.    The  scene  was  such  that  the  heart  was  touched 

with  a  poetic  fire.    We  talked  of  poetry.    We  quoted 

Shakspere  and  Byron.   As  I  listened  to  her  rich,  clear 

voice,  my  heart  beat  quickly,  and  I  felt  that  I  would 

have  given  all  the  world,  if  mine,  to  know  that  Miss 

Blanche  loved  me.    We  could  not  speak  of  poetiy 

without  speaking  also  of  love.   I  repeated  the  balcony 

scene  in  'Borneo  and  Juliet,'  emphasizing  the  words — 

'  It  is  my  Udy;  oh,  it  is  my  love! 
Oh  that  she  kntw  the  votrt  I ' 

And  when  I  had  finished,  I  whispered — 

'  Oh  teach  me  how  to  live,  and  by  what  art 
To  swaj  the  motion  of  your  heart  I' 

A  sigh,  scarce  audible,  broke  from  her.  Gathering 
boldness,  I  told  her  how  I  loved  her;  and  then,  then 
— oh  what  rapture  to  hear  from  her  sweet  lips  that 
I  was  loved  again!  I  could  scarce  believe  my  senses, 
but  the  little  hand  was  placed  in  mine;  and,  as  we 
sat,  we  talked  of  love  untiringly,  and  felt  not  the 
chilling  night  air.  As  I  pressed  upon  her  Hps  the 
first  kiss  of  love,  a  thrill  ran  through  me,  piercing  to 
my  very  soul — a  thrill  of  ecstatic  bliss.  Laura  lean- 
ing on  my  ann,  we  retraced  our  steps  and  entered 
the  house;  and  afterwards,  as  I  bade  her  good  night, 
I  felt  that  1  was  happy  in  the  love  of  one  so  beautiful 
and  good. 

A  week  had  scarcely  passed,  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Revenue  officer  at  Timberton,  with 
the  information  required.  The  person  who  had  given 
up  the  residue  accounts  was  Mrs.  Frimface,  from 
whom  I  had  ran  away.  Without  any  unnecessary 
delay,  I  proceeded  to  Falsington,  and  called  at  Flower 
Villa.  I  introduced  myself  as  Mr.  Braid  of  Scrimpley. 
They  did  not  recognise  the  name;  and  I  knew  they 
could  not  recognise  the  person.  After  being  seated, 
I  turned  to  Mrs.  Primface  and  said, — 

'  I  understand  that  you  are  a  sister  of  tiie  late  Mr. 
Drysdale  of  Slumley.' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Do  you  remember  if  he  had  a  little  boy  in  his 
service  at  the  time  of  his  death?' 

'  I  remember  that  Mr.  Drysdale,  some  tune  before 
his  death,  adopted  a  little  beggar  boy  he  got  from  a 
strolling  woman . ' 

'  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  boy  after  Mr. 
Drysdale's  death?' 

'  My  brother  requested  that  I  should  take  the  boy' 
and  bring  him  up.     I  did  take  him,  and  fed  and 
clothed  him;  but  the  ungrateful  little  scoundrel  ran 
away  from  us.' 

'  How  old  would  he  be  then,  do  you  think?' 

'  I  should  ttiink— A  melia,  my  love,  how  old  would 
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Tom  be  when  he  ran  away?— I  think  about  fonrteen 
or  fifteen?' 

'  Yes,  ma ! '  answered  Miss  Amelia,  who  was  now  a 
full-blown  old  maid. 

I  felt  my  ears  tingle,  and  the  blood  rush  to  my 
cheeks.    With  an  effort  at  calmness,  I  asked — 

'And  his  name?' 

'  His  surname  was  the  same  as  your  own.  Braid — 
Tom  Braid  he  was  called.' 

I  leaped  up  from  my  chair,  and  went  through  some 
extraordinary  evolutions,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  of  the  Primfaces. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,'  I  said  immediately, 
'  in  me  you  see  the  identical  Tom  Braid,  who  is  the 

heir  to  the  estate  of  Blanche.     I  came  here  for  the 

furpose  of  tracing  that  heir,  but  I  little  thought  that 
was  searching  for  no  other  individual  than  myself.' 
I  told  them  my  story,  and  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  for  Scrimpley.  From  the  station  I 
drove  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  Hall;  and,  all  excite- 
ment, I  rushed  up  stairs  and  into  the  drawing-room; 
for  I  had  seen  Laura  at  the  window. 

*  Hurrah!  Your  cousin  is  found.  I've  found  him  at 
last.    Hurrah  I ' 

*  I'm  sure  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Tom.  Where  is  he? 
I  suppose  I  must  prepare  to  quit  inunediately  ?  What 
like  is  my  cousin?' 

*  Laura,  my  darlinci  your  cousin  says  he  won't 
hear  of  you  leaving  tne  HaU.  He's  a  fdlow  you'll 
like  very  much — at  least  I  think  so;  speaking  for 
myself,  I  ratfier  like  him.  Do  you  know  what  he 
says?' 

*  No;  what?' 

I  He  actually  has  the  impertinence  to  say  that  he 
is  in  love  with  his  fair  cousin,  whom  he  has  several 
times  seen  without  beinff  aware  of  the  relationship; 
and  that  he  won't  enter  this  house  as  its  owner  unleu 
he  enters  at  the  same  time  as  your  husband;  that  you 
must  remain  in  it  till  you  marry  him.' 

*  Did  you  tell  him,  Tom,  that — ^that ' 

'  Yes;  I  told  him  that  I  had  some  thought  of  you 
myself,  but  that  I  was  prepared  to  resign  Def ore  his 
superior  claim. ' 

*  Did  you  tell  him  that,  Tom?' 

*  Yes,  dear,  I  told  him  so,  because  I  now  think 
you'll  be  much  happier  with  jjrour  cousin  Charley, 
Blanche,  than  with  tne  poor  sohcitor,  Tom  Braid.' 

*  I  never  can  love  him,  Tom,  as ' 

*  Oh,  don't  be  afraid.  I  think  there's  no  fear.  Just 
try,  now;  that's  a  dear.' 

'  Are  you  tired  of  me  already,  Tom?' 

*  Yes;  Mr.  Thomas  Braid  is  tired  of  Miss  Laura 
Blanche;  but  Mr.  Charles  Blanche  is  not  tired  of  her.' 

*  Then,  good-bye,  Tom !  Good-bye !'  And  the  tears 
began  to  run  out  of  her  eyes.  I  kissed  them  away; 
then  seating  myself  by  her  side,  I  said, 

'  Tom  Braid  bids  you  good-bye;  he'll  never  see  you 
again  I  But  Charles  Blanche  ti^es  his  place  by  Laura's 
side;  twines  his  arm  around  her  waist;  imprints  a 
kiss  upon  her  lips;  and  asks  his  pretty  cousin  how 
long  she  intends  to  keep  him  out  of  his  own  house?' 
And,  as  I  spoke,  I  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Tom?' 

*  Tom  Braid  is  no  more.  In  me  you  see  your  oonsin, 
Charley  Blancha' 

She  looked  into  my  eyes,  then  laid  her  head  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  wept  tears  of  joy. 

*  Fancy,  Laura — fancy  me  searching  for  such  a  time, 
running  here  and  there,  looking  for  and  causing  others 
to  look  for  myself/    It  U  queer;  isn't  it?' 


Of  course  it  was;  and  of  course  Laura  said  bo. 

Proofs  of  my  identity  were  soon  found  in  sufficiency. 
There  was  not  a  doubtbut  that  I  was  Charley  Bkocbe, 
the  rightful  owner  of  an  estate  worth  some  thousands 
a-year.  I  don't  wait  for  clients  any  more.  My  first 
cbent  was  my  only  one,  and  he  was  mysdf. 

Laura  and  I  are  married.  Two  or  three  young 
Blanches  are  romping  in  the  garden  as  I  write;  while 

their  darling  mother 1  hM.  intended  to  doee  with  1 

a  panegyric  upon  Laura,  but  I  find  she  is  looidng  over 
my  shoulder  reading  every  word  as  I  write.  She  uya  i 
she  isn't;  but  I  leave  my  readers  to  decide  whether  or  i 
not  she  is  guilty  on  her  own  confession.  It  wiQ  Im 
sufficient  to  say  that  I  have  gained  two  foitones;  hat  I 
I  don't  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  which  of  the  ' 
two  is  the  most  prized.  J.  C.  S. 

BUBIAL  OF  Sm  JAMES  OUTBAM. 

Bust  him  deep  in  immortal  dost, 
In  the  solemn  Minatef  b  silent  aisle: 

His  sonl  is  with  the  brave  and  just, 

Beyond  the  moth  and  the  stealthy  nut— 
Close  menials  of  slow  time  and  toU: 
O  bury  him  in  the  precious  soil; 

But  keep,  O  EngUnd  1  his  fame  In  tnst. 

JUb  tender  mother  nor  dream*d  nor  gncsflf  d 
That  he  should  trayel  the  shaiky  brine; 

And  battle  through  many  a  scene  nnblets'd, 

To  crush  with  the  sword  tiiat  monstrous  PBst 
Which,  fierce  and  cruel  and  undivhM^ 
Fill'd  many  a  mother  with  mortal  pins^ 

For  murder  done  on  her  Bravest  and  Best. 

But  the  Hero  heard  that  shriek  of  woe 
Which  woke  revenge  in  the  soul  of  Peaee; 

So  he  went— he  could  not  ehooee  but  go. 

For  the  true  knight's  foot  is  nerer  sIow-~ 
And  he  smote  the  Pest  with  a  dark  deereaie. 
Till  the  healing  stars  found  sweet  release, 

And  smiled  on  the  outiaged  land  below. 

Yet  not  ttom  the  vaster  deeds  of  death 
Alone,  doth  tiie  Hero's  glory  rise: 

O  rich  with  fame  is  the  peaceful  breath 

Which  wisely  and  calmly  he  murmuxeth 
lOd  the  babble  of  human  hates  and  lies: 
Sir  James's  sword  was  a  sharp  surpxiie; 

But  his  counsels  rear'd  new  waUs  of  faith. 

Thtn  home  he  came  with  a  deadly  taint 
Slow-coiling  within  each  fatal  T«in: 

Yet  dying,  he  breathed  no  dark  oomphdnty 

But  like  a  heroioal,  silent  saint, 
He  huah'd  the  moan  of  his  mortal  pain. 
And  died  aa  if  death  were  lanrell'd  gain. 

And  the  praises  of  men  both  false  and  faint 

8o  gather  around  Sir  James's  bier. 
Ye  moumexs!  and  lay  him  softly  down; 

While  Badly,  as  from  a  tender  sphere. 

The  wall  of  the  organ  wakes  the  tear 
For  the  Chief  renown'd  beyond  renown: 
FnU  sweet  are  the  wreaths  of  his  greener  crovn 

In  the  bloom  of  Qod's  One  Golden  Yearl 
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LEAVES  FROM   THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MARRIED  LADY. 

BY  JANE  C.  BDfPSOK.  "* 


September  22,  1835. 

Our  dinner-party  yesterday  passed  off  most  agree- 
ably; only  Greorge  ia  making  merry  this  morning  at 
my  expense  about  my  projected  match-making,  which 
indeed  looks  like  a  failure  at  the  very  commencement. 
Eight  persons    had  been  invited  —  two  married 
(nnples,   the   Misa    Thomdales,    the    Doctor,    and 
CreoTge's  cousin,  Charles  Beaumont,   a  youth  now 
completing  his  education  at  the  university.     As  ill 
Itick  would  have  it,  however,  Mrs.  Maberly  (whose 
intimacy  sanctioned  the  liberty)  had  written  to  ask 
permission  to  bring  her  niece,  Miss  Johnson,  then  on 
a  ^-isit  to  her.    Of  course  I  could  not  do  less  than  say 
I  should  be  happy  to  receive  her.     She  came  accord- 
ingly—a  pale,  timid,  flaxen -haired  girl,  with  downcast 
(yea  and  taper  waist;  shrinking  manners,   almost 
awkward;  so  ultra-blushing  and  extra-modest,  she 
ietmed  but  newly  emerged  from  the  school-room. 
Well,  here  was  Hester  sitting  on  one  side,  her  fine 
'itfk  eyes  dancing  with  quick  intelligence,  and  her 
??^cful  taurnure,  fit  for  the  model  of  a  duchess;  and 
there  was  Emma,  with  her  brilliant  complexion,  and 
'uxnriant  auburn  tresses  falling  over  a  neck  and 
sWdere  literally  of  snow — both  sisters  perfectly 
c^nrersant  with  all  the  bienaiances  of  society.     And 
^^Kat  does  my  Dr.  Armstrong  do?    Of  course  he  is 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  Miss  Thomdales — fairly 
l-ewildered,  and  at  a  loss  on  which  to  fix  his  prefe- 
rence!  No  such  thing.    Oh!  the  perverse  contrariety 
01  human  nature !     At  the  very  first  glance  he  took 
^>i  that  dawdling  Lucy  Johnson,  he  seemed  to  have 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  any  other  creature.     It  was 
^ke  a  positive  bewitchment,  and  wholly  unaccount- 
iMe  by  ordinary  rules.     The  girl  herself  appeared 
f{mie  confused  {dbattue,  as  the  French  have  it)  by  the 
'i^expccted  turn  of  affairs,  and  looked  almost  relieved 
^hen  the  time  of  dispersal  came,  and  she  got  fairly 
ont  of  the  house — ^the  Doctor  following  her  to  the 
carriage,  seeing  her  snugly  seated  therein,  and  taking 
t-"?  own  departure  immediately  afterwards  I    Verily, 
f<'me  people,  often  the  very  last  we  should  think  of, 
We  homage  thrust  upon  them  in  a  marvellous  and 

provoking  manner. 

September  30. 

Mrs.  Maberly  has  just  been  here,  and  the  mystery 
i*  out  of  the  Doctor's  admiration  of  her  niece.  A  lady 
*ho  knew  the  late  Mrs.  Armstrong  well,  says  that 
L'lcy  80  strikingly  resembles  her,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
^dower  was  fascinated.  She  has  the  same  childish 
c'lnntenanco  (silly  I  would  call  it);  the  same  slim 
(shapeless)  figure;  the  same  shy  (sheepish)  deportment; 


in  fine,  she  is  the  same  faint  characterless  shadow  of 
womanhood  that  his  quondam  wife  once  was.  Now, 
this  little  episode  sets  me  a-thinking. 

How  very  delicate  are  the  threads  which  compose 
the  affections,  and  how  incontestably  these  bend  to 
the  mastery  of  association !  Of  a  sudden  attraction, 
as  of  a  sudden  repulsion,  no  explanation  can  be  given. 
We  see  only  this,  that  taste  and  imagination  hang 
garlands  on  trifles  indefinable,  and  that  most  subtle 
memories  are  often  blowing  about  the  heart,  suggest- 
ing, moulding,  and  ripening  its  decisions.  I  am  no 
philosopher,  but  I  like  ta  sift  the  reason  of  things; 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  in  the  matter  of 
men's  love  (and  women's  too),  for  once  that  we  can 
trace  it  to  any  rational  motive,  there  are  a  thousand 
cases  in  which  we  are  completely  foiled  to  find  a 
motive  at  alL  The  attachment  of  the  sexes  is  full 
of  anomalies.  For  instance,  why  are  the  youngest 
men,  those  just  beginning  to  grow  beards,  certain 
always  to  offer  assiduous  attention  to  ladies  greatly 
their  seniors?  Do  these  mere  boys  indulge  the  de- 
'lusion  that  their  importance  is  increased,  and  their 
incipient  manhood  advanced,  by  an  affaire  de  cosur 
with  some  showy  woman,  so  mature  as  nearly  to  have 
taken  her  place  in  the  rank  of  old  maidship  ?  While 
more  advanced  bachelors  (and  widowers  especially) 
seldom  give  a  serious  thought  to  any  but  misses  in 
their  teens,  newly  fledged  and  easily  caught  by  the 
first  fowler  that  aims  an  arrow  at  the  fluttering  little 
heart.  Like  does  not  draw  to  like  generally,  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  Of  course  Charles  Beaumont,  who 
is  scarce  nineteen,  was  enraptured  by  Hester  Thorn- 
dale,  who  may  be  eight-and-twenty;  and  Dr.  Arm- 
strong thought  the  cream-faced  Lucy,  just  out  of  her 
pinafores,  a  very  phantom  of  delight! 

How  did  George  ever  come  to  fancy  me,  I  wonder? 
I  had  a  good  de&l  of  money,  to  be  sure,  left  me  by  that 
old  Mr.  Grey.  He  was  ten  years  older  than  my  papa, 
and  he  wanted  to  marry  me.  When  I  refused,  he 
said,  if  I  would  not  take  himself,  I  must  take  his 
gold.  I  pleased  him  somehow  so  much  that,  on  my 
account,  he  disinherited  his  own  son  who  had  mar- 
ried against  his  wishes,  and  gave  me  all  he  had. 
Yet,  George  does  not  care  a  pin  for  money.  For 
when,  as  I  recollect,  there  was  a  talk  about  some  in- 
formality in  Mr.  Grey's  will,  of  which  the  rightful 
heii:  might  possibly  avail  himself,  George  laughed, 
declaring  it  did  not  matter  a  pin  whether  I  had  a 
sixpence;  and  when  the  difl&culty  was  got  over,  and 
the  money  was  mine,  he  put  it  all  away  into  the 
bank,  where  it  now  lies,  strictly  reserved,  as  he  says, 
for  my  own  private  use. 

Mem, — I  sometimes  doubt  whether  I  should  have 
accepted  that  money,  and  conceive  even  yet  that  I 
should  not  appropriate  it.  What  although  that  son 
of  Mr.  Grey's  did  make  a  foolish  marriage  (according 
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to  his  father*B  ideas),  he  was  not  the  less  his  own 
child — ^reaUy  and  truly  his  rightful  heir.  And  then, 
perhaps,  the  young  man  may  be  in  poverty,  while  I 
am  surroimded  with  every  comfort  He  may  have 
counted  upon  that  ten  thousand  pounds — a  pretty 
large  sum,  too! — and  got  into  difficulties  in  conse- 
quence of  my  superseding  him.  His  wife  and  children 
may  be  in  positive  want,  and  I  the  cause!  Oh!  I  do 
not  like  to  think  of  it.  But  once,  when  I  mentioned 
my  scruples  to  George,  he  looked  at  me  with  such 
a  ludicrous  expression,  and  called  me  a  dear  Httle 
fanciful  goose!  adding,  'the  day  would  come  when  I 
should  know  better  the  value  of  money.'  Plainly, 
then,  not  in  respect  of  himself  does  he  view  this 
matter,  but  merely  as  it  affects  ma  So  the  mystery 
still  remains.  How  did  George  come  to  fancy  me? 
and  how  came  I  to  return  the  compliment?  Ah!  that 
would  be  a  long  story  to  tell,  if  indeed  it  could  ever 

be  explained  to  any  sensible  person's  satisfaction. 

Hark!  there  is  baby  crying;  and  that  stupid  nurse, 
who  is  forever  deserting  her  post,  and  running  out 
of  the  room,  is  now  flying  up  stairs  at  the  summons. 
I  fear  I  must  part  with  Martha.  She  is  so  given  to 
gadding  and  gossip. 

Is  there  any  time  when  a  conscientious  servant  is 
more  covetable  than  when  the  wellbeing  of  a  beloved 
only  child  is  at  stake?  Again  I  fall  a-thinking. . 
Wealth  has  been  called  omnipotent;  but  I  see  many 
things — and  these,  perhaps,  the  rarest  and  most  de- 
sirable in  this  world — which  cannot  be  purchased. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  whatever  money  alone  can 
procure  must  necessarily  be  inferior,  as  appertaining 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  the  tenses — the  minis- 
teriug  to  outward  and  bodily  wants.  The  mental, 
the  moral,  the  good,  the  estimable,  cannot  be  grasped 
in  the  hand,  to  be  weighed  and  measured  by  material 
agency.  Invisible,  invaluable,  indestructible,  these 
hold  no  common  mart;  they  are  never  sold,  in  the 
onlinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  Yet  we  may  buy 
them.  Affection,  honour,  truth,  reverence,  devotion 
even  unto  death,  we  may  obtain;  but  t]ie  price  is 
very  high — far  above  a  king's  ransom.  The  gold 
which  we  offer  for  them  is  dug  out  of  no  earthly 
mine;  the  coin  is  of  regal  stamp,  fresh  from  the  mint 
of  Heaven.  Its  worth  is  incalculable;  its  power  re- 
sistless; its  monarchy  the  oldest  in  creation.  My  pen 
should  be  of  diamond  while  I  write  the  name.  Of 
these  sacred  jewels — ^the  best  possessions  of  mortals 
here  below — the  only  purchase-money  is  Love ! 

October  10. 
The  days  begin  now  to  grow  wet  and  chill,  and  the 
aspect  of  things  out  of  doors  is  sadly  changed  from 
what  it  was  no  further  back  than  last  month.  The 
flowers  arc  all  faded.  One  little  pale  blossom  that  I 
tried  to  cherish  and  protect  from  wind  and  rain,  and 
so  draw  out  its  brief  term  of  life  beyond  the  usual 
limits,  has  sunk  at  length.  I  found  it  this  morning 
with  the  delicate  head  broken  on  the  stalk — a  hopeless 
ruin !  Bear  me !  I  remember,  when  I  first  came  to 
this  house,  Geoi^  was  to  have  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole every  day,  and,  when  none  could  be  had,  I  was 


to  fasten  a  piece  of  evergreen  there  instead.  Bat  1 
had  no  baby  then.  And  I  am  sure  that,  thoagh  I  do 
not  give  my  husband  leaves  and  blossoms,  1  give  him 
such  enormous  space  in  my  heart's  chamben,  tbat 
there  is  little  room  left  for  any  one  else;  except, 
always,  a  warm  comer  for  the  sweetest  pet  that  ever 

nestled  in  a  mother's  bosom. 

f  •  •  •  t 

The  distant  country  looks  cheerless  and  bare  to^y. 
The  trees  are  fast  yielding  their  honours.  Last  night's 
storm  made  awful  havoc  with  them;  and  the  leaves 
tliat  have  been  gradually  thinning,  mellowing,  aod 
cnsping  to  decay  for  weAs  past,  are  either  lying  in 
mouldering  heaps  on  the  damp  ground,  or  go  swirtiog 
by  on  the  merciless  breeze.  No  need  now  to  bear 
malice  at  the  poor  beech-tree,  hiding  my  view  of  the 
road,  on  which  I  may  watch  George's  coming  afar  otT. 
I  wish  Charlotte  were  a  little  older,  that  she  might 
watch  for  him  with  me.  But  the  light  soon  fades; 
and,  though  I  strain  my  eyes  ever  so  much,  I  can  hot 
catch  the  faintest  shadow  of  his  figure  in  the  twilight. 
When  he  nears  the  house,  however,  and  gets  under 
the  shadow  of  the  wall,  I  have  no  need  to  «e  him. 
I  know  his  step  so  well,  I  could  recognise  him  any- 
where, blindfold,  by  that  alone — a  short,  firm,  honest, 
kindly  step,  at  sound  of  which  my  heart  of  old  used 
to  leap  wildly,  and  my  pulses  flutter,  and  thrill,  ud 
tingle  almost  to  faintness.  Ah !  that  vras  a  strange, 
happy,  agitating  time.  But  now,  when  I  hear  his 
step,  a  full,  quiet  sense  of  happiness  arises  in  m 
soul — a  delicious  security  from  danger  and  sorrov 
seems  to  wave,  like  angel  wings,  around  my  head.  | 
And,  as  I  hasten  to  meet  him  with  smiles  of  welcome,  > 
there  is  a  depth  in  the  glow  of  my  tender  emotions  to  | 
which  the  rapture  of  earlier  days  is  weak  and  shal- 
low. 

Mem. — ^I  have  heard  say  that  romance  ends  with 
marriage;  for  my  part,  I  think  it  only  b^ins  there. 
I  mean  the  genuine  romance  of  real  life,  not  the  tran- 
sient phantasms,  the  ignorant  fallacies  of  dreamy 
sentimentalism,  but  the  ceaseless  bona  fide  poetry  <^' 
manifold  active  existence,  when  our  interests  u^ 
affections  have  tangible  objects  to  deal  with,  and 
truth  has  waged  the  war  with  imaginatioo,  and 
triumphed  over  her.  Surely  this  romance,  so  ricbly 
interwoven  with  every  fibre  of  our  pleasing,  ansoa^ 
fragile  being,  grows  with  our  growth,  strengthcDSj 
with  our  strength;  and,  never  leaving  us  on  this  siui 
the  grave,  is  alone  valuable,  is  alone  deserring  tk 

name! 

•  •  •  «  * 

This  evening,  I  opened  my  mind  to  George  aboai 
Martha's  idle  habit  of  leaving  the  nursoy  whcne^tt 
baby  slept.  I  am  almost  sorry  I  told  him.  f<^  ^| 
flew  into  such  a  passion  at  the  trembling  girl,  aode£>i 
such  cruel  things,  threatening  to  dismiss  her  on  tbe 
spot,  that  she  fairly  fell  a-crying,  begged  pardon  in  tbi 
humblest  manner,  and  seemed  altogether  so  sonow* 
ful  and  agitated,  that  I  was  vexed  to  see  her.  Hc^^* 
ever,  she  promised  in  the  end  to  be  so  carefol  for  tii4 
future  that  I  do  not  think  we  shall  need  to  find  w^\ 
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again.    But  I  am  truly  grieyed  to  discover  that  my 
hasband  can  be  so  very  violent.     His  face  grew  abso- 
lutely fierce  wbile  talking  to  the  nurse;  and  his  eyes 
flasheti  with  a  terrible  light,  which  I  never  saw  in 
them  before.    He  is  dreadful  when  his  feelings  are 
Fonsed.    What  if  he  should  ever  take  occasion  to  be 
angiy  with  me?    I  really  could  not  stand  it.     His 
displeasure  would  quite  crush  me.     I  think  my  heart 
would  just  break  at  once.     One  thing,  at  any  rate, 
I  have  learned  by  this  little  incident,  viz. ,  not  rashly 
1 1  to  complain  to  George  of  any  private  annoyance,  but 
either  bear  it  qnietly  or  rectify  it  myself  as  best  I 

J/em.— I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  for  married 
ladies  to  appeal  to  their  husbands  about  the  miscon- 
.  dnet  of  servants.  The  mistress  of  a  household,  re- 
1  aooBciDg  all  foreign  aid,  should  learn  to  govern  by 
her  own  skill.  Home  is  the  female  province,  and 
thrives  best  undeT  female  rule.  There  should  be  no 
divided  empire,  else  anarchy  and  confusion  must 
ensne.  Men  are  so  used  to  bold  measures  in  the  great 
concerns  of  the  world,  that  they  are  apt  to  run  to 
extremes  in  small  matters.  And  though  they  may  do 
p^,  they  clear  the  air  as  xwith  a  tempest,  rather 
than  scatter  the  clouds  with  gentle  showers. 

Poor  Martha!  I  could  scarce  restrain  my  own  tears 
at  her  distress.  I  may  as  well  give  her  that  claret- 
coloured  merino  gown  of  mine.  It  is  no^  much  worn; 
hat  George  says  it  is  too  grave  for  me,  and  I  daresay 
he  is  right. 

October  15. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  window  yesterday,  looking  out 

^or  George.    He  comes  home  earlier  since  the  days 

are  sbortened.    It  was  a  mild  afternoon  for  the  sca- 

Mn;  and  though  the  light  had  nearly  waned  away,  a 

Sne  clear  moon  broke  through  the  bare  boughs  of  the 

trees,  and  not  a  breath  stirred.     Ours  is  not  a  very 

populous  neighbourhood,  and  very  few  people  pass 

acd  repass  our  'door.    I  had  not  held  watch  long  when 

my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  female  figure  in  the  distance, 

moving  along  in  a  loitering,  expectant  manner,  as  if 

waiting  for  somebody.     She  seemed  tall  and  slender 

m  person;  but  not  being  able  to  discern  the  face,  I 

wuld  form  no  idea  of  her  possible  age,  though,  from 

general  appearances,  I  concluded  that  she  was  young. 

Neither  in  the  uncertain  dusk  could  I  particularly 

(iiitinguish  her  dresa     I  only  noted  that  she  wore  a 

father  smartly  shaped  bonnet,  and  a  short  cloak, 

trimmed  with  some  material  that  resembled  fur.   She 

'^(^pt  mostly  lingering  at  a  point  where  the  highway 

fflakes  a  sudden  turn,  dividing  and  going  oflf  in  two 

dictions,  one  leading  towards  our  own  and  the 

neighbouring  houses,  the  other  striking  away  to  the 

"iburb  on  the  left.    Now,  I  must  own  that  I  felt  just 

^  little  curiosity  to  know  who  this  woman  might  be, 

.nd  for  whom  she  waited.     A  cloud  obscured  the 

aooD  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  lost  sight  of  her. 

^Vbeu  I  looked  again  she  was  no  longer  alone.  There 

^cre  two  persons  on  the  road.    A  man's  figure  ap- 

{K-artd  distinctly  by  her  side;  and  that  man — ^yes,  no, 

my  eyes  did  not  deceive  me — ^it  was  George  who  was 


standing  with  the  stranger,  and  with  whom  she  was 
talking!  It  was  for  him,  then,  that  she  had  waited  I 
It  was  natural  that  I  should  hold  fixedly  by  the 
window,  feeling  greater  interest  in  the  conference 
than  perhaps  I  would  have  willingly  allowed.  The 
woman  semed  much  in  earnest  as  she  spoke,  holding 
up  her  hand  from  time  to  time  in  an  energetic  man- 
ner, as  if  to  enforce  her  argument.  George  was 
evidently  listening  attentively.  And,  to  judge  by  his 
gesture  as  he  in  turn  raised  his  hand  deprecatingly, 
I  should  have  fancied  that  he  was  decisively  com- 
bating some  suggestion  and  wishing  to  be  rid  of  his 
companion.  Still,  however,  she  maintained  her 
ground,  walking  when  he  walked  (which  he  began 
to  do  towards  home),  stopping  when  he  stopped,  and 
growing  altogether  more  and  more  excited,  as  the 
converse  seemed  nearing  its  termination,  till  at  length, 
in  manifest  impatience,  he  fairly  broke  away  from 
her  and  came  hurrying  along  past  the  open  fence,  and 
so  into  the  shadow  of  the  wall  which  encloses  our 
garden-plot.  As  for  the  stranger,  she  stood  a  minute 
or  two  irresolute,  looking  after  him,  then  turned 
slowly  down  by  the  path  to  the  left,  and  so  disap- 
peared from  my  view.  Just  then  George's  key  rustled 
in  the  latch  of  the  green  door,  and  he  came  quickly 
into  the  house. 

I  ran  down  stairs  (I  had  been  sitting  at  our  bed-room 
window  as  conunanding  a  fuller  view  of  the  road), 
and  met  George  in  the  hall,  jut  as  he  was  disencum- 
bering himself  of  his  hat  and  outer  coat.  The  instant 
I  looked  at  his  face,  I  discovered  signs  of  annoyance 
and  disquiet.  His  brows  were  bent,  his  lips  com- 
pressed, and  his  whole  air  abstracted.  I  did  not 
speak.  But  he  had  heard  my  step;  and  when  he 
saw  me,  it  seemed  as  with  an  effort  to  regain  com- 
posure that  he  said,  in  a  constrained  sort  of  voice, — 

*  Well,  Kate;  all  ready  for  me  as  usual.' 

*  Always  ready,  aud  happy  to  get  you  home  again, 
Greorge.' 

He  threw  his  arm  about  my  waist,  and  so  led  me 
into  the  dining-room. 

I  know  I  am  very  impulsive,  and  so  is  my  husband. 
Bad  hypocrites  either  of  us  would  make.  Yet,  some- 
how, I  could  not  speak  just  then  of  the  little  incident 
that  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  with  which  I 
could  not  help  connecting  the  evident  disturbance  of 
his.  Of  course  I  expected  every  moment  that  he  would 
himself  lead  to  the  subject  of  his  interview  with  the 
woman,  and  tell  me  every  particular  regarding  it, 
for  I  thought  George  could  have  no  secrets  from  me; 
but  he  never  once  alluded  to  it,  and  I  was  restrained 
by  a  certain  feeling  (shall  I  call  it  pride? — ^I  suppose 
I  must,  for  want  of  a  better  expletive)  from  putting 
the  smallest  inquiry  that  might  indicate  a  wish  to 
pry  into  his  affairs.  Should  I  ask  to  know  what  he 
plainly  did  not  wish  to  disclose?  Not  I,  truly!  If 
there  were  anything  he  did  not  choose  candidly  to 
mention  at  once,  let  him  wrap  himself  up  in  his  taci- 
turnity— ^let  him  ignore  me  altogether  in  the  matter — 
let  him  hide  his  mystery  carefully  and  by  all  means ! 
The  day  might  come  when  I  should  have  a  secret  as 
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well  aa  he,  and  keep  it  too !  What  was  the  uae  of 
compulsive  confidence?  It  was  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  No,  no; — let  there  be  free,  spontaneous  inter- 
change— ^that  alone  was  worth  having.  But  perhaps 
there  was  nothing  so  wonderful  to  tell  after  aU;  it 
might  be  some  mere  trifle  George  scarce  considered 
worth  mentioning.  Yet  why,  then,  his  ruffled  coun- 
tenance and  altered  demeanour?  I  cannot  deny  that 
my  curiosity  still  clung  to  the  circumstances;  and 
though  I  tried  to  be  piqued  by  his  silence  into  caring 
nought  about  the  business,  it  was  rather  a  struggle 
with  me  to  refrain  putting  the  leading  query  that 
might  have  solved  the  difficulty. 

Long  ere  dinner  was  over,  George  had  quite  re- 
gained his  usual  look  and  manner,  and  was  chatting 
upon  indifferent  things.  Now,  when  it  is  moonlight, 
we  have  a  custom,  at  this  season,  of  putting  out  the 
candles  after  having  dined — ^pulling  up  the  blinds; 
and,  by  the  joint  aid  of  Luna  in  the  heavens,  and  a 
piece  of  fine,  sparkling  parrot  coal  thro^^i  into  the 
grate,  we  create  a  sort  of  phantasmagoric  atmosphere 
very  cheerful,  novel,  and  suggestive.  We  indulged 
our  whim  last  night;  and  were  sitting  thus,  in  a 
shifting,  flickering,  wizard  kind  of  light,  when, 
prompted  I  knew  not  how — the  motive  was  wholly 
indefinable — I  laid  hold  of  George*s  hand  (he  was 
close  by  me  on  the  sofa),  and,  looking  earnestly  into 
his  face, 

'  Georgel '  I  said.  '  I  have  been  thinking  again  of 
late  about  that  old  Mr,  Grey's  will,  and  teasing 
myself  with  the  possible  idea^  that  that  son  of  his 
— who  might  have  had  the  money,  and  whose  it  im- 
doubtedly  would  have  been  but  for  me — ^may  be  in 
privation,  in  straits,  in  poverty,  George;  and  I,  how- 
ever innocently,  the  cause  of  much  distress  to  him 
and  his  family.  Nay,  somehow,  I  have  taken  it 
strongly  into  my  head  that  this  is  actually  the  case. 
Now,  seriously,  George — I  wish  you  would  make 
some  inquiry  after  the  young  man,  and  see  whether 
I  am  wrong;  and  so  satisfy  my  scruples.' 

Was  it  fancy,  or  did  my  husband  \^dnce  just  the 
slightest  conceivable  degree  under  the  unexpected 
appeal?  He  did  not  laugh  as  he  had  done  before  on 
the  first  and  sole  occasion  when  I  had  broached  the 
subject.  He  appeared  to  start  almost  as  I  began; 
looked  grave  and  yet  graver  as  I  proceeded;  and  when 
I  had  finished,  answered  not  unkindly,  yet  decisively, 

'  Kate !  I  do  wish  you  would  banish,  now  and  for 
ever,  this  absurd  idea  from  your  mind.  The  matter 
is  all  settled  long  ago;  and  I  will  not  interfere  in  the 
disposal  Mr.  Grey  chose  to  make  of  his  wealth.  The 
young  man  may  be  rich  or  poor;  it  is  nothing  either 
to  you  or  me.  He  can  scarcely  be  worth  so  much 
consideration  on  your  part,  when  his  own  father  saw 
meet  to  disinherit  him. ' 

I  confess  I  was  crestfallen  at  these  words.  I  looked 
piteously  and  a  little  reproachfully  at  my  husband. 
After  a  pause,  he  resumed  more  gaily, 

'You  are  vezy  simple,  Kate,  and  too  imaginative 
by  far;  always  day-dreaming,  castle-btiilding,  weav- 
ing fine  impossible  tissues  of  charity  and  romance, 


and  the  golden  age.  For  example,  you  were  dear 
about  marrying  our  Doctor  Annstrong  to  Hester 
Thomdale.  And  Mr.  Maberly  informs  me  to-day 
that  he  has  just  popped  the  question  to  Lucy  John> 
son,  after  a  four  weeks'  acquaintance!  The  adlly 
child,  it  seems,  thereupon  went  up  stairs,  and  ched 
a  good  half -hour.  (It  should  have  been  to  the  nur- 
sery, where  she  might  have  dried  her  eyes  with  her 
pinafore.)  And  when  she  came  down  again,  Mn. 
Maberly  took  her  on  her  knee,  and  told  her  what » 
pretty  house  she  should  have,  and  what  nice  clothes 
to  wear  (you  know  Lucy  is  penniless),  and  what  a 
smart  carriage  to  ride  in,  &c.  &c.  if  she  would  ooly 
mairy  the  Doctor.  So,  at  last,  after  a  trifle  more 
coaxing,  she  wiped  away  her  tears  and  laughed  feebly, 
and  said  she  '  would  try.'  £t  voila  c'est  un  fait  ac- 
complV* 

*  But,  George,'  I  cried— for,  seeing  him  in  his  old 
familiar  mood,  I  really  could  not  restrain  my  curiosity 
any  longer,  and  I  do  think  I  deserve  credit  for  not 
breaking  out  much  sooner — *  tell  me  who  was  that 
woman  you  met  on  your  way  home  to-day,  and  who 
detained  you  talking  with  her  at  the  comer  of  the 
road?' 

'Oh!  you  saw  us  from  the  window,  did  yon!' 
quoth  he,  carelessly.  *  That  was  a  person  who  wished 
to  consult  me  on  business;  but  I  am  not  going  to  take 
up  her  suit.* 

With  this  he  rose,  and,  seizing  the  poker,  desit  a 
hearty  stroke  at  the  fire,  which  had  sunk  lo^  and 
flameless.  The  coal,  thus  suddenly  shattered  into 
many  fragments,  blazed  up  and  crackled  as  if  bidding 
defiance  to  the  moon,  which  chanced  just  then  to  slip 
her  head  into  a  noose  of  light  cloud. 

'  Let  us  have  the  windows  shut  in  now,  and  tea 
brought.' 

The  candles  were  re-lit  accordingly,  and  the  nm 
soon  hissed  on  the  table.  Neither  of  us  was  so  taiki- 
tive  as  usual  over  that  meal.  And  when  the  tny 
was  removed,  George  commenced  conning  some  ytper^ 
he  had  taken  from  his  pocket.  I  sat  beside  him  &• 
my  work,  and  pondered* 

(To  be  continued  fortnightly.) 

THE  MISSIONARY  ABROAD. 
THIRD  NOTICE. 

Mo.  Waddell's  West  Indian  mission  ended  in  1S4 . 
and  in  1846  his  African  labours  commenced.  From  tk 
securities  and  comparative  civilities  of  his  Jsiuaks> 
paradise,  to  the  less  healthy,  somewhat  dangsrooi,  ua 
rathef*  barbarous  kingdoms  of  Old  Calabar,  was  s  It^ 
of  latitudes  which  only  missionaries  or  traveller  oi  the 
Livingstonian  typo  could  take  with  honest  buo/AOC}'  of 
heart.  A  true  missionary  is  essentially  a  dtiseu  of  th« 
world.  His  lips  are  attuned  to  the  mingled  mosic  td 
many  languages,  and  his  heart  is  keenly  alive  to  tltf 
very  roots  of  sympathy.  He  is  bold,  ready;  «nd  «w»; 
self-reliant  and  God-reliant;  a  man  to  face  man  whether 
black  or  white;  and  a  man  who  is  willing,  at  the  ft^^* 
denest  summons,  to  encounter  witch  or  devil,  whether 
white  or  black.     His  resolution  is  eager  for  the  00^ 
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mi}xx)im8mg  enterprise;  lie  aims  at  the  greatest,  but  is 
thankfal  for  the  smallest  conquest;  and,  because  his  faith 
I  is  telescopic,  and  descries  the  long  results  of  time,  his 
resignation  is  equal  to  any  fate;  for,  if  he  should  die 
I   to  authenticate  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  message, 
'   he  will  die,  knowing  that  the  least  ci  his  achievements 
must  necessarily  have  an  eternity  of  success.     If  Mr. 
I   Waddell  does  not  precisely  answer  to  these  wavering 
lino,  it  is  probably  because,  as  a  missionary,  his  cha- 
racter is  better  than  what  they  are  meant  to  indicate. 

About  3,200  miles  nearly  due  south  of  London,  is 
sitnsted  Calabar.     The  Calabar  river — flowing  along 
the  lower  edge  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa— falls  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra;  from  whose 
blue  waters  stand  up,  in  tropical  splendour,  the  beau- 
tiful islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Annabona,  Prince's,  and 
St  Thomas.    Biafra's  lesser  twin,  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
lies  about  100  mUes  to  the  north;  and,  between  the 
two,  shoots  out  into  the  sea  the  vast,  swampy  delta  of 
the  many-channeled  Niger.     This  great  river — rising 
u  it  does  in  the  Kong  Mountains,  in  the  south-west  of 
Bambarra,  and  flowing  north-east  to  Timbuctoo,  and 
then  south-east  to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  a  total  course 
of  2,000  miles — ^is  naturally  regarded  as  the  high  road 
to  the  continent.     Tet,  while  this  is  true  as  to  the 
interior  reaches  of  the  Niger,  in  its  hurry  to  get  dis- 
charged into  its  Atlantic  basin  it  divides  itself  into  so 
many  different  channels,  that  among  them  all  there  is 
hardly  one  which  can  be  pronounced  of  sufficient  ca- 
pa^ty  to  admit  a  first-class  merchantman.    In  reality, 
its  mouths  are  shut  with  ribbed  gums  of  sand  and  toothed 
with  devouring  breakers.     Calabar  river,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  noble  entrance,  with  a  breadth  of  a  dozen 
mUes;  which  it  maintains  unobstructed  up  to  Parrot 
Inland,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles.     Of  course, 
Calabar  river  has  also  a  bar;  but  Mr.  Waddell  says 
that  it  docs  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  commerce, 
^g  an  extensive  flat,  with  from  three  and  a-half  to 
four  and  a-half  fathoms  of  water  on  it  at  all  times, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  a  channel  two 
or  three  miles  wide,  with  smooth  water.     Inside  the 
bar,  the  basin  is  safe  and  extensive,  having  a  depth  of 
Qi  or  seven  fathoms  of  water,  with  excellent  holding 
ground.     This  basin  would,  in  fact,  form  a  capital 
harbour— the  one  thing  above  all  others  which  Great 
Britain  most  requires  on  that  coxist,  there  being  ac- 
tually nothing  of  the  kind  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Mr.  "Waddell  even  thinks  that 
Parrot  Island — which  is  not  yet  appropriated,  and 
which  has  a  fine  depth  of  water  Close  along  the  eastern 
side,  where  ships  could  lie  as  at  a  quay — might,  from 
ita  commanding  situation,  become  the  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  Central  Africa.     This  idea  is  rendered 
mf>re  feasible,  from  the  fact  that  Calabar  river,  at  one 
F'art  of  its  upper  course,  impinges  so  closely  upon  the 
^'iger,  that  easy  and  safe  communication  could  be 
opened  between  the  two,  by  treaty  with  the  natives, 
and  the  trade  of  the  boimdless  interior  reach  its  desti- 
nation by  Calabar  more  speedily  and  securely  than  in 
aay  other  way. 
The  regal  towns  or  capitals  of  Calabar,  on  Mr.  Wad- 


dell's  arrival  in  the  country,  were  Buke  and  Creek 
Towns — King  Eyamba  reigning  over  the  former,  and 
King  Eyo  over  the  latter.  Duke  Town  stands  on  the 
eastern  or  smaller  river,  while  Creek  Town  is  situated 
on  a  little  stream  which  unites  the  eastern  with  the 
greater  or  western  river.  For  some  forty  miles  above 
Parrot  Island,  this  huger  trunk  of  the  Calabar  is 
divided  into  three  channels  by  a  singular  continuity  of 
aOigatorish- looking  islands,  portions  of  wliich  arc 
swamp,  while  several  patches  of  them  have  been  con- 
verted into  farms.  Along  both  sides  of  the  river,  from 
the  sea  to  the  royal  cities,  and  even  above  them,  are 
extensive  tracts  of  soft  alluvial  deposit,  covered  with 
forests  of  the  mangrove  tree,  which  seems  to  have  a 
natural  genius  for  the  formation  of  new  land,  as  it 
flourishes  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  the  rich  muddy 
shallows  about  the  outlets  of  tropical  rivers.  Springing 
up  within  the  tidal  margins — ^and,  like  the  banyan  tree, 
shedding  into  the  receptive  soil  innumerable  shoots, 
which  in  their  season  become  trees,  to  propagate  their 
species,  and  their  interlacing  roots  weaving  themselves 
among  the  congenial  slime  into  sometlung  lilce  an  all- 
grasping  net  of  snakes — ^the  mangrove  intercepts  the 
solid  wexdth'washed  down  by  the  floods,  and  thus  forms 
and  consolidates  new  areas  of  soil  at  a  rate  which  might 
astonish  the  geologist.  By -and -by,  when  the  land 
appeal^  above  the  water,  new  species  of  vegetable  life 
start  into  being;  then  man  shows  his  conquering  visage, 
when  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  virgin  groimd 
sicken  and  disappear.  Man  and  the  mangrove  cannot 
flourish  together. 

In  certain  spheres  of  vegetable  life,  there  is  consider- 
able luxuriance;  but  the  proper  soil  of  Calabar,  although 
good,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  richest  in  Africa.  It  is 
light  and  sandy,  and  singularly  free  from  stones,  none 
being  found  within  eighty  miles  of  the  sea.  To  the 
agriculturist  this  might  appear  an  excellent  feature;  but 
the  architect  and  mason  would  find  it  a  sorry  field  for 
the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  genius.  Calabar  is  not  a 
mountainous  country,  the  habitable  parts  consisting  of 
gently  swelling  undulations,  seldom  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  but  growing  more  lofty  towards 
the  interior.  Although  the  natives  have  subdued  the 
primeval  forests  into  farms,  they  have,  of  course,  not 
learned  the  true  science  of  farming.  They  can  wrest 
farms  from  the  wilderness,  but  they  cannot — at  least 
they  do  not — prevent  the  wilderness  from  assuming  its 
origiual  sway  at  the  end  of  a  succession  of  years.  Take 
all  and  give  nothing,  is  the  practical  precept  of  the 
Calabar  farmer  with  reference  to  the  soil,  on  which  he 
mainly  depends  for  a  subsistence.  He  lacks  the  faculty 
to  calculate  results;  and  hence  his  best  farms,  receiving 
no  compensatory  nourishment,  become  barren  and  un- 
profitable, and  ultimately  clothe  themselves  in  a  fruit- 
less mantle  of  bush.  Under  the  fostering  influence  of 
this  recurrent  scrub,  the  soil  is  reinvigorated,  and  at 
intervals  of  five  or  ten  years  may  again  be  cleared  and 
cultivated;  but  when  the  black  man,  in  his  thankless 
greed,  sucks  the  juice  from  its  willing  veins  without 
giving  the  slightest  payment  in  return,  it  again  makes 
a  grand  resimiption  of  its  ancient  reign,  and  dwells  in 
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the  BoHtude  of  silent  woods.  It  may  be  henoe  inferred 
that  Calabar  ia  not  a  pastoral  country.  Such  is  the 
case;  and  the  xniscellaneons  cows,  sheep,  and  goats, 
which  exist  in  the  country,  are  too  few  in  number  to 
merit  the  patriarchial  epithet  of  flocks  and  herds.  Milk, 
which  is  not  used  in  the  country,  is  regarded  by  the 
people  as  only  fit  for  babies,  though,  curiously  enough, 
some  of  their  own  children  are  able  to  scamper  about 
the  fields  before  they  are  weaned.  The  produce  of  the 
farms  consist  principally  of  yams,  p1ii.iitft.itia^  bananas, 
konkies,  casada,  and  Indian  com. 

As  in  more  civilised  countries,  the  '  aubong,*  or  native 
'  gentleman,*  is  a  man  of  great  importance  on  his  own 
estate.  He  is  also  both  like  and  unlike  many  native 
gentlemen  elsewhere — ^in  being  exceedingly  hospitable. 
One  of  them,  whom  Mr.  Waddell  visited  at  Ambo  Town, 
was  so  highly  gratified  at  the  attentions  of  the  strangers, 
that  he  provided  ample  refreshments,  and  made  his  son 
give  the  missionary  a  good  fanning,  whidi  proved  to  be 
among  the  most  delicious  parts  of  the  entertainment. 
One  feature  of  the  feast  was  a  '  kid  of  the  goats,'  which, 
as  a  preliminary  to  its  cooking,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Waddell  on  a  tray,  to  assure  him  that  it  ivas  not  mon- 
key, dog,  or  civet-cat — delicacies  which  are  greatly  re- 
lished by  native  epicureans,  though  seldom  by  English 
travellers.  The  innate  civility  which  prompted  this 
touch  of  natural  refinement,  seems  to  find  vent  among 
the  Calabarese  in  a  certain  rough  code  of  good  manners. 
They  have  many  forms  of  salutation,  which  operate  and 
are  varied  according  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
It  is  held  to  be  rude  and  insulting,  for  instance,  to  pass 
any  one,  equal  or  superior,  without  friendly  recognition; 
and  it  is  even  regarded  as  vulgar  not  to  acknowledge 
the  greeting  of  the  meanest.  Such  rules  are  not  im- 
perative among  ourselves;  yet  no  lady  or  gentleman 
would  disregard  the  honest  salutation  of  a  carter  or 
mechanic. 

Architectural  science  has  made  some  slight  progress 
in  Calabar,  although  its  most  finished  embodiments  are 
still  tentative  and  rudimental.  'Gentlemen'  in  that 
country,  like  gentlemen  in  Britain,  have  both  town  and 
country  houses,  which  are  adapted  to  the  trading  and 
farming  capacities  of  their  owners.  Considering  the  in- 
sufiidency  of  building  materials,  they  are  generally  well 
constructed,  and  seem  at  least  perfectly  suited  to  the 
climate  and  condition  of  the  country.  A  gentleman's 
house  consists  of  a  quadrangular  courtyard,  surrounded 
by  ranges  of  apartments,  which  open  into  it,  the  whole 
establishment  communicating  with  the  street  by  one 
main  gate,  which  is  guarded  by  a  black  porter.  Paint- 
ing is  practised  ou  a  small  scale;  but  native  Mx:hitects 
not  having  advanced  to  the  conception  of  a  window, 
glazdng  is  an  unknown  art.  A  peeping-hole  in  the  gable 
ends  of  each  house  is  the  nearest  approach  to  our  method 
of  putting  eyes  into  our  dwellings.  It  is  customary  for 
a  proprietor  to  have  several  yards,  arranged  in  the  man- 
ner indicated,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  servants, 
wives,  and  trade  goods.  The  principal  yard  contains 
one  state-room,  in  which  aU  the  valuable  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  the  owner  are  arranged  in  the  most  artistic 
Calabar  fashion;  and  the  beauty  of  the  completed  picture 


may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  walls  are  gene- 
rally adorned  with  rows  of  pewter-platea,  biaas-puis, 
and  small  looking-glasses.     In  houses  of  one  storey,  the 
floors,  which  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
are,  like  many  at  the  present  day  in  Scotland,  made  of 
hard-baked  day;  but,  on  account  of  their  dryness,  they 
are  susceptible  of  a  moderate  degree  of  cleanliness.  The 
arrangement  of  the  house-rooms  answers  pretty  nearly 
to  the  simplest  form  of  Scotch  division  of  their  hoiues 
into  a  but  and  ben — the  outer  being  a  kitchen,  and  the 
inner  a  bed  and  store-room.     Above  the  ^place»- 
which  are  skilfully  constructed  of  baked  clay,  and  well 
adapted,  says  Mr.  WaddeU,  to  the  best  use  of  fuel  for 
cooking  purposes — lattice  frames,  or  rackttf  are  con- 
structed to  hold  the  necessary  utensils,  and  also  for  the 
reception  of  fish  or  flesh  which  is  intended  to  be  sntoked 
— an  arrangement,  we  fear,  which  is  not  indicative  of 
the  best  ventilation.     The  furniture  made  and  used  in 
Calabar  is  in  beautiful  conformity  with  the  amplidty 
of  the  houses,  and  the  inartificial  wants  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  the  household  plenishing  of  a  common  natiTe 
could  be  stuffed  into  a  cart  or  a  canoe.     C^uld  there  be 
a  more  unsuperfluous  list  than  a  cross-legged  taHe,  a  fer 
portable  stools,  each  made  from  a  single  block,  a  pot  or 
two,  water  calabashes,  fans  for  the  hot  season,  with  s 
mat,  pillow,  and  blanket  for  a  bed,  which  a  man  oooU 
spread  in  a  comer  at  night,  and  take  on  his  shonlder  in 
the  morning  and  walk  any  distance!    Of  coune,  the 
character  of  the  houses  depends  upon  the  positioQ  ol  ^ 
owner — the  richer  the  man  the  better  the  hoose— the 
'  deck-houses  *  of  the  gentry  being  supplied  with  all  kinds 
of  furniture  of  British  manufacture. 

Arts  and  manufactures  are  naturally  in  a  very  pnmi* 
tive  state  in  Calabar.  The  people,  however,  are  nut 
defident  in  handiness,  and  what  might  be  called  imits- 
tive  ingenuity.  There  are  blacksmiths,  carpentera, 
weavers,  and  potters  among  them;  and  the  work  they 
produce,  although  necessarily  rough,  is  no  doubt  quite 
equal  to  the  popular  taste  and  requirements.  The  lb? 
tribes,  from  the  Niger,  produce  the  deverest  blsck- 
smiths,  who  also  understand  brassfounding.  Native 
iron  from  the  Qua  mountains,  regarded  by  the  natitei 
as  superior  to  the  English,  has  long  been  superseded  by 
its  rival.  English  anvils  and  bellows  are  imported  by 
the  chiefs  for  their  smiths,  who,  unlike  their  Engiisb 
brethren,  squat  while  working,  and  have  all  the  mate- 
rials about  them  on  the  same  leveL  The  native  csr • 
penters  are  also  supplied  with  tools  from  England,  wluch 
greatly  fadlitate  their  operations  and  improve  their 
work.  A  primitive  Calabar  diesa  consisted  of  a  pie<^ 
of  cloth,  five  or  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad. 
which  was  wrapped  about  the  loins,  and  which  wis 
produced  by  the  native  weavers  from  an  unspun  fibrct 
made  from  the  branches  of  a  species  of  palm.  But  this 
grass  cloth,  though  still  produced  and  worn  in  other 
ports  of  the  country,  was  beaten  out  of  the  Calabsr 
market  by  the  far-reaching  and  flashy  fabrics  of  Man- 
chester. Several  countries  on  the  Niger  produce  oott^*^ 
cloth  of  strong  spun  thread,  which  is  dyed  with  nsnve 
indigo,  and  sent  to  market  in  broad  and  narrow  stnpe^- 
But  the  great  commerdal  product  of  the  country  )> 
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pifan  ofl,  of  wMch,  according  to  Mr.  Waddell,  about 
6,000  tons  are  azmnally  exported.  As  gold  and  silver 
are  unknown,  and  the  copper  money  uncoined,  the  trade 
ii  conductdd  by  barter,  and  the  oil  is  paid  for  with 
English  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  with  salt, 
tc)bttoco,  and  some  of  the  fire -fluids,  especially  rum. 
The  extraction  of  the  palm  oil  from  the  oleaginous 
pilp  which  envelopes  the  nut  is  a  singularly  simple 
process.  'After  the  nuts  are  heated  in  pots,  the  pulp  is 
rubbed  off  by  the  feet,  in  troughs  of  water;  the  oily 
TegetaUe  matter  which  floats  is  skimmed  off  and  boiled; 
the  o3  comes  to  the  top,  and  is  removed,  and  the  refuse 
is  thrown  away.  The  nuts  are  also  cast  aside,  to  be 
bomed  in  heaps^  though  the  kernel  b  valuable  if  it 
could  be  got  at.  But  the  shell  is  so  thick  and  hard 
that  few  spend  time  and  labour  on  them.  The  oil  is  of 
a  daric  orange  colour,  and  generally  too  thick  to  pour 
into  bottles,  or  use  in  good  lamps,  without  being  filtered. 
When  new,  and  carefully  made,  it  tastes  like  fresh 
batter;  and,  moderately  used  in  kitchen  preparations, 
is  palatable  and  wholesome.  Natives  could  not  do 
vithout  it,  and  Europeans  soon  come  to  like  it.' 

Calabar  zoology  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  at- 
tractive, judging  from  the  lively  catalogue  of  animals 
vhich  Mr.  Waddell  enumerates  as  being  native  to  the 
ODnntry.  We  have  already  named  cows,  goats,  and 
sheep,  the  first  of  which  is  a  small  but  beautiful  ani- 
Qial,  while  the  last  is  an  ill-favoured  creature,  and 
hairy  rather  than  woolly.  Pigs  are  at  a  premium;  they 
d^n't  thrive;  and  die  suddenly  as  if  shot  by  pistolical 
ftnchnine.  It  is  supposed  that  a  gigantic  snail — ^as  big 
»  a  boy's  fist— proves  fatal  to  them,  though  safely  eaten 
by  the  people.  This  fact  seems  to  reverse  our  common 
gartronomical  notions.  In  the  matter  of  eating  in  this 
coontry,  it  is  the  pig  that  beats  the  man;  in  Calabar, 
it  is  the  man  that  beats  the  pig — ^though  it  must  be 
claimed  for  the  British,  but  especially  for  the  Irish, 
that  though  beaten  by  the  living  pig,  they  take  ample 
revenge  upon  the  same  animal's  dead  pork  by  eating  it 
in  the  form  of  baconian  flitches,  toothsome  rashers, 
liream-compelling  pies,  and  vermicular  sausages.  Horses 
arc  nr>t  native  to  Calabar,  and  hitherto  all  attempts  to 
DAturalif^  them  have  completely  failed.  Native  dogs 
>^m  to  be  a  worthless  race  of  animals;  they  are  hunted 
^t  of  the  towns;  and  English  dogs,  which  are  better-bred, 
v^  permitted  to  occupy  the  kennels  of  the  unfortunate 
exiles.  Cats  are  common  in  Calabar,  both  wild  and 
^^me,  the  latter  being  domestic  as  with  us;  the  fofmcr 
-"» a  handsome  creature,  barred  like  a  tiger,  long,  lithe, 
and  lightly  made,  and  its  motions  gracefully  insinuating. 
Tlie  detested  rat  is  also  there;  but  of  the  wild  beasts, 
the  alligator  in  the  river,  and  the  tiger  in  the  bush,  are 
both  the  most  nimierous  and  dangerous.  Two  species 
>^  the  alligator  are  mentioned,  the  long  and  the  broad 
^'loutcd,  the  latter  the  most  ferocious,  being  addicted  to 
the  dreadful  pastime  of  capsizing  canoes  for  the  sake  of 
their  human  cargoes.  That  beautiful  son  of  lightning, 
the  tiger,  see  where  he  comes,  like  a  walking  vision,  from 
the  nlent  solitudes  of  the  desert  to  the  edge  of  the 
wumWing  town!  Great-eyed,  long-paced,  and  soundless 
footed,  he  moves  around  the  dreaming  habitations  like 


Satan  when  he  paced  brooding  round  the  abodes  of  the 
innocent  angels,  his  soul  big  with  marvellous  rebellion 
and  himgry  for  eternal  empire.  The  radiant  beast 
stalks  round  the  voiceless  huts,  as  if  to  bind  them  in  a 
ring-spell  of  fire;  halting,  he  shoots  his  sphered  eyes 
into  the  conscious  gloom,  selects  his  little  victim,  dark 
but  innocent,  and  with  one  vast  bound,  he  snatches  it 
from  the  pillow,  and  as  he  returns  to  the  unsearchable 
night,  he  drags  behind  him  a  long  stream  of  voices, 
whose  woful  waves  miumur,  and  fall,  and  die  on  the 
utmost  edge  of  despair.  This  is  no  fanciful  picture. 
Mr.  Waddell  records  that  *  At  Old  Town  one  night  a 
poor  boy,  who  had  incautiously  fallen  asleep  in  the 
mansionhouse  kitchen,  ^^dthout  locking  the  door,  was 
carried  off  by  one  of  those  ferocious  beasts.  His  ter- 
rible shrieks  were  heard;  but  nothing  could  save  Imn. 
Next  day  the  remains  of  him  were  found.'  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  principal  river,  hippopotami  abound; 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  lesser  stream  his  truncated 
majesty  the  elephant  promenades  in  his  own  royal 
zoological  garden.*  Besides  several  species  of  deer,  ante- 
lopes, and  gazelles,  there  are  innumerable  monkeys — 
acrobats  of  the  forest — who  gambol  about  with  such 
Shaksperian  bounteousness  of  comicality  and  good-hu- 
mour, that  the  traveller  begins  almost  to  believe  that 
all  Africa  at  least  is  a  circus,  got  up  especially  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  genius  of  monkeydom.  Fortunately, 
or  perhaps  unfortunately,  the  good  sense  of  the  traveller 
is  preserved  by  the  plentiful  presence  of  snakes  and  ser- 
pents, famous  from  of  old  for  dispelling  illusions  of  igno- 
rant ecstacy.  The  man  who  makes  his  abode  in  Calabar 
must  be  content  to  live  next  door  to  the  cobra  de  capello, 
the  boa  constrictor,  and  their  numerous  family  of  glit- 
tering sinuosities.  Merely  to^unk  of  these  bright  com- 
panions— the  Mouble-headed snake,'  the  'flying snake,' 
the  *  homed  snake,*  the  '  crested  swamp  snake,'  and  all 
their  *  cursed  kin ' — were  of  itself  sufficient  to  sober  the 
most  romantic  imagination.  Other  zoological  pheno- 
mena are  furnished  by  the  ants  of  Calabar,  of  which 
there  are  various  species,  both  white  and  black.  In  the 
evening  of  a  swarming  season,  they  pour  out  of  their 
holes,  as  from  a  fountain,  in  continuous  and  multitu- 
dinous streams.  One  kind  might  be  called  the  edible 
ant;  for  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  they  come 
pouring  into  the  houses,  covering  the  furniture  like 
black  snow  alive,  the  children  capture  them  in  hand- 
fuls,  drown  them  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  finally,  says 
Mr.  Waddell, '  make  a  delicious  stew  of  them ! '  Judging 
from  the  habits  of  the  white-headed  ants,  we  are  con- 
\'inced  that  they  must  be  the  souls  of  metamorphosed 
lawyers.  These  wigged  creatures  have  such  a  wooden 
appetite  that,  if  they  were  permitted,  they  would  devour 
every  timber  house  in  the  towi.  Nor  have  they  alto- 
gether forgotten  their  literary  tastes  and  avocations, 
being  so  fond  of  books  that,  imless  they  were  pre- 
vented, they  would  soon  not  leave  a  library  in  Calabar. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them  but  gilt  edges,  which 
they  do  not  appear  to  relish — probably  from  some  dim 
recollection  that  in  their  state  of  humanity  gilt  edgcg 
too  frequently  implied  tinsel  insides.  But  the  large 
black  ant  is  the  most  destructive  of  its  tribe — it  is 
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the  gorilla  of  ants,  being  actually  half-an-inch  in 
length.  From  their  holes  they  ffvvarm  out  in  millions, 
and  attack  the  houses  with  the  voracity  of  the  Rusiiian 
soldiery  in  Poland.  Every  digestible  substance  dis- 
appears into  their  innumerable  and  insatiable  maws. 
With  the  instinct  of  their  betters,  they  have  quite  a 
passion  for  the  pantry.  ITiey  pour  themselves  into  every 
accessible  corner,  chest,  or  safe;  they  attack  dressed 
food  like  a  horde  of  black  Vandals;  and  it  is  reported 
of  them  that  they  can  strip  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of 
a  new -killed  goat  in  a  single  night.  Dogs,  cats,  rats, 
mice,  cockroaches,  centipedes — everything  with  wings 
or  feet,  fly  before  them;  and  so  would  man  if  he  could, 
but  he  is  compelled  to  face  them  as  best  he  can,  which 
is  only  with  partial  success.  The  natives  turn  them 
back  in  their  incursions  with  glowing  embers;  but  as 
such  a  method  would  have  been  dangerous  on  a  wooden 
floor,  the  missionaries  tried  to  sweep  them  out.  This, 
however,  was  just  an  African  version  of  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton's attempt  to  sweep  back  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom. 
The  animals  rushed  back  in  tumultuous  waves,  dashing 
up  the  broom-handle  like  black  spray,  and  biting  the 
hands  and  arms.  Their  expulsion  is  insured  by  sprink- 
ling the  floor  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  diluted  aqua- 
fortis, sulphuric  acid,  vinegar,  or  lime  juice.  Another 
member  of  this  singular  family  is  called  the  tree -ant, 
which,  however,  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  builds  among 
the  branches  inmiense  black  nests,  which  are  chambered 
like  the  honeycomb  of  the  bee.  In  Calabar,  the  orni- 
thologist would  flnd^some  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  science.  Besides  common  fowl  and  Muscovy 
ducks,  which  arc  rather  plentiful,  the  country  abounds 
with  a  wild  sort  of  Guinea  fowl,  the  red-tailed  parrot, 
the  pelican,  white  cran^  sparrow-hawk,  fish -hawk, 
brown  owl,  green  dove,  toucan,  king  fisher,  and  vulture, 
or  great  scavenger  crow.  Of  the  two  species  of  bat, 
the  house  and  the  bu!<h  bat,  the  latter  is  a  vampire, 
large  as  a  rat,  with  a  head  like  a  horse's,  long  canine 
teeth,  and  wings  proportioned  to  the  size  of  its  body. 
As  it  flits  through  the  woods  at  night,  it  startles  the 
silence  with  a  wild  piercing  Ecrcara.  Of  the  fishes  pe- 
culiar to  Calabar  waters,  Mr.  Waddell  mentions  the 
shark  and  the  maniti  or  sea-cow — the  former  the  fiend 
of  the  sea,  prowling  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
seeking  whom  it  may  devour.  Mr.  \Yaddell  says  noth- 
ing about  the  flora  of  the  country,  which,  however, 
he  thinks  would  yield  ample  compensation  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  naturalist. 

The  Calabar  Beas:ons  are  divided  into  the  dry,  the 
rain,  and  the  tornado  —  the  first  coii.>i'?tLng  of  four 
months  —  December  to  March — when  the  'smokes,' 
T/hich  are  distinct  from  the  morning  fogs,  prevail. 
Properly,  the  'smokes'  consist  of  a  dry  haze,  which 
loads  the  atmosphere,  dulls  the  eyes,  parches  the  skin, 
withers  vegetation,'  and  hangs  a  blanlcet  of  obscurity 
over  the  face  of  nature.  This  condition  of  things  is 
UFuaUy  heralded  and  ended  by  a  tornado.  The  tornado 
months  are  before  the  rains,  in  April  and  May;  and 
after  them,  in  October  and  November.  From  June  to 
September  is  the  rain  season,  when  ever3rthing  seems 
damp  and  chilly,  clothes  cannot  dry,  and  books  become 


blue-moulded.  Mr.  Waddell  is  of  opinion  that  Octuljtr 
and  November  are  the  most  unhealthy  months  in  the 
year,  when  the  sudden  change  from  douds,  and  fcv^, 
and  rains,  to  dear  skies  and  piercing  sunbeams,  produce 
fevers  among  Europeans.  Indeed,  the  climate,  gene- 
rally, is  most  exhausting  and  debilitating  to  the  Euro- 
pean constitution.  It  sucks  out  the  vital  energ}'  so 
thoroughly  that  five  years'  endurance  of  it  rendtr^ 
a  complete  change  of  climate  nccessaxy.  '  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  thing  that  missionaries  ctm  live  there 
five  years  at  a  stretch,  and  after  one  year  in  Bn- 
tain,  return  prepared  for  another  campaign.'  There 
spoke  the  true  spirit  of  the  missionary,  who  ii  erer 
ready  to  work  up  to  the  very  doors  of  death,  and  pour 
out  the  juices  of  his  body,  if  haply,  in  doing  so,  he  can 
add  growth  and  fecundity  to  the  newly-planted  slip«)  of 

knowledge,  the  palms  of  Grod,  from  which  the  black 
African  may  extract  those  oils,  sweet  and  divine,  vhoM: 
taste  is  as  the  taste  of  eternal  life. 

Such  are  a  few  facta  concenung  the  scene  in  which 
Mr.  Waddell  found  himself  when  he  anived  in  Calabar. 
We  shall  briefly  take  note  of  his  adventures  then:  in 
our  next,  which  shsdl  also  be  our  conduding  notice. 

w.r. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  HERMIONE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OJF  'PBBD  HABFEB'S  LBOACT.' 


'  A  brave  vessel, 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble creaturea  Inhtt'—TheTrnfest. 


•2d  July,  18—;  Thunday. 
*  Dear  Jack, 

'  Comb  down  as  fast  as  you  like.  The  final 
arrangements  are  all  made,  and  at  long  hut  she  s 
ready  for  sea.  We  sail  on  Monday;  so  yon  bad  better 
look  sharp.  Come  by  the  night  maiL   I  will  meei  you. 

•  Yours,  Bob  MABTDf. 

*P.  ^.— Come  at  once,  now.  By  ten  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  I  hope  to  be  &irly  under  weigh,  oa 
our  long-talked-of  cruise.     Hurrah !  * 

Long  talked  of,  indeed !  For  the  last  three  monti? 
it  had  been  Bob  Martin's  text — almost  the  sole  theme, 
in  fact,  of  his  letters  to  me — his  yacht,  and  the  cruise 
round  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Bob  Martin  ood  I 
were  old  associates.  We  had  been  boys  together  in  a 
West  India  house  in  Glasgow.  Bob  was  now  a  junirr 
2)art|^r  in  that  house.  I  had  been  for  some  year: 
settled  in  London.  Bob  and  I  had  maintained  an 
occasional  correspondence.  For  three  months,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  more  than  an  occasional  one.  Fiisl 
came  the  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  yacht,  fo:- 
lowed  by  innumerable  descriptions  of  her,  varyia-: 
from  two  to  ten  pages  in  length;  then  each  succcedir.e 
week  brought  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  re}.Kiii J 
and  improvements  on  her  which  were  going  forwarii; 
then  came  the  programme  of  the  projected  cruise: 
then  various  very  pressing  invitations  that  I  sho'dA 
form  one  of  the  party;  then  daily  bulletins  to  he!a 
myself  in  readiness  to  go  north  on  a  moment's  noti«.' 
and,  finally,  written  on  a  torn  scrap  of  papcTi  ^^ 
above  despatch. 
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I  had  not  at  first  felt  very  much  indinod  to  avail 
myself  of  Bob's  kindness;  for — ^though  I  considered 
that  doing  so  would  be  as  agreeable  a  mode  as  any  of 
spending  a  month's  furlough — ^I  had  no  great  confidence 
either  in  his  barque  or  in  his  seamanship;  for,  despite 
the  glowing  terms  in  which  Bob  wrote  regarding  her, 
the  Hennione  was  plainly  not  quite  A  1  at  Lloyd's; 
and  a  trip  in  a  steamer  to  Bristol,  one  to  Liverpool, 
and  another  to  Dublin,  had,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
been  the  whole  extent  of  Bob's  migrations  by  sea. 
My  fears  on  the  first  score  had  been  lessened,  however, 
by  Bob's  solemn  and  reiterated  assurance  that,  with 
moderate  weather,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  at  the  pump 
erery  morning,  the  Hermione  would  be  as  tight  as  a 
bottle.  My  fears  on  the  second  score  had  been  removed 
by  the  announcement  that  he  had  engaged  an  old 
Highland  fisherman  to  accompany  him  as  pilot,  to 
vhom  he  purposed  delegating  the  entire  command. 
'He's  an  old  man-of-war's-man,'  wrote  Bob.  'He 
can  work  a  ship  like  a  firat-lieutenant,  and  knows 
every  creek  and  comer  of  the  coast  like  a-&,  ab, ' 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  received 
Bob's  final  epistle,  I  proceeded,  in  terms  thereof,  by 
rail  to  Glasgow.  I  found  Bob  waiting  for  me;  and, 
ftfter  a  most  affectionate  reception,  was  conducted  to 
his  lodgings.  If  I  had  before  been  both  wearied  and 
amaed  with  tho  prominence  which  the  yacht  and 
the  cmise  held  in  Bob's  correspondence,  I  was  con- 
siderably more  so  now  with  the  prominence  which 
tbey  held  in  his  cod  vei'sation.  He  rattled  away  with- 
out intermission — ^the  Hermione,  the  ship's  stores, 
the  places  we  were  to  visit,  the  sights  we  were  to 
iee— wishing  eveiy  few  minutes  that  Monday  mom- 
io;  were  come. 

'  I  don't  think  ever  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  took 
ao  long  to  pass  before,'  said  Bob.  '  It's  only  two  days, 
to  be  sore,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  an  age;  it  seems  as 
if  they  never  would  pass.' 

Pass  they  did,  however;  very  slowly  with  Bob,  who 
Appeared  to  get  more  and  more  excited  every  hour; 
^^iit,  as  I  employed  them  in  visiting  one  or  two  of  my 
1  inner  haunts,  and  calling  upon  a  few  old  fneud:i, 
they  passed  very  quickly  with  me. 

'  Well,'  said  Bob,  as  we  walked  home  together  on 
>anday  from  an  evening  service,  '  this  day  is  nearly 
&t  a  close.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so  glad  of  any- 
tiling  in  my  life — ^though  you  may  think  me  a  heathen 
^T  Baying  so.  By-the-by,  I  forgot  to  show  you  the 
chart  and  parallel  I  bought  yesterday.  I  got  tho 
chart  for  half-a-crown — cheap,  wasn't  it?  We  start 
'"f  Greenock  by  the  first  train,  you  know,  at  twenty 
ciinutea  past  seven.  We'll  be  there  about  half -past 
^ight;  then  half-an-hour's  walk  will  take  us  to  Gou- 
I  ro.:k;  80  that  by  ten  o'clock  at  the  latest  I  hope  we'll 
^^  fairly  under  weigh.  I  think  I  told  you  that  she 
'M  anchored  inGourockBay?  Stewart  and  Starry- 
heavens  !  they're  tho  two  fellows  who  are  going  along 
Mih  ns~are  to  meet  us  at  the  station;  but  I  think  I 
t«W  yon  that  too.    There  was  another  fellow  who 

Tis  to  have  gpne;  but  he  can't  com&  Perhaps  it's 
,  M  aa  well,  for  we  haven't  a  berth  for  him,  and  he 


would  have  had  to  sleep  on  the  table.  I  say,  I  think 
we  had  better  turn  in  whenever  we  get  home;  we'll 
need  to  be  up,  you  know,  at  five.  If  you  waken, 
you'll  waken  me,  will  you? — and  if  I  waken.  Til 
waken  you. ' 

At  five  o'clock  next  morning.  Bob  knocked  at  the 
door  of  my  room.  Being  awake,  I  answered  the 
summons.  At  a  quarter-past  six,  he  knocked  again; 
and,  on  my  desiring  him  to  come  in,  he  entered, 
dressed,  a  hat-box  in  one  hand,  an  umbrella  in  the 
other,  the  chart  and  the  parallel  under  his  arm. 

*Hilloa!  Is  this  all  the  length  you  are?  I  say, 
we'll  be  late!' 

'  Late,  Bob !  what  are  you  talking  about?  It's  only 
a  quarter-past  six.  The  train  doesn't  go  for  more 
than  an  hour;  twenty  minutes  will  take  us  to  the 
station;  I'll  be  ready  in  ten.' 

*  Well — ^perhaps, '  said  Bob.  *  I've  been  up,  however, 
for  more  than  two  hours.  I  hardly  slept  a  wink  the 
whole  night.  Beautiful  day,  isn't  it?  So  fortunate! 
If  it  would  only  continue  this  way  for  three  weeks,  I 
don't  care  if  it  rained  cats  and  dogs  for  a  twelvemonth! 
I  say.  Jack !  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  manage  with 
all  the  things  you  can  have  in  that  little  portmanteau. 
I'm  taking  a  whole  lot  of  things.  I  got  them  sent 
down  last  week,  you  know;  two  trunks — a  big  one 
and  a  little  one,  and  a  band-box,  and  a  bag,  besides 
my  collar-box,  and  this  hat-box  here.' 

'Why?    What?' 

*  Why,  you  know,  I'm  taking  three  suits,  and  my 
overcoat,  and  a  plaid,  and  a  railway-wrapper,  besides 
my  Mackintosh,  and  a  sou'- wester,  and  all  that — we'U 
be  getting  wet,  and  so  forth;  and  then  I'll  be  the 
better  of  my  hat,  if  we  go  to  call  on  any  one :  Starry, 
you  know,  has  some  friends  away  where  we're  going 
—some  young  ladies  among  them,  too.  I  wish  you 
would  hurry,  though.  I  know,  by  the  way  you're 
taking  it  so  coolly,  that  we'll  be  late.' 

I  allayed  Bob's  anxiety  by  applying  with  more 
energy  to  my  toilet;  and  in  Itho  course  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour — during  which  Bob,  under  the  impression 
that  he  w;i3  facilitating  my  progress,  kept  handing  me 
things  when  I  did  not  want  them,  and  setting  them 
down  again  in  places  where  they  were  found  with 
difficulty  when  I  did  want  them — I  announced  myself 
as  being  at  his  service;  whereupon  Bob  tucked  his 
chart  tighter  under  his  arm  and  hurried  away,  while 
I  took  up  my  Uttle  portmanteau,  and  leisurely  followed. 

Wc  reached  the  station  a  little  before  seven,  five- 
and- twenty  minutes  before  the  starting  of  the  train. 
Bob's  friends  were  not  yet  arrived — I  had  not  expected 
that  they  would  be.  But  although  the  bookini^-ofiice 
was  not  yet  open — and  the  only  passengers  who  had 
come  forward  were  an  old  woman,  who  kept  knocking 
at  the  window  with  the  handle  of  her  umbrella,  and 
an  Irish  labourer,  who  lay  with  his  bundle  under  his 
head,  and  his  shilellagh  by  his  side,  asleep  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  pillars— -Bob  could  scarcely  be  persuaded 
but  that  they  would  arrive  too  late. 

As  the  hour  drew  on,  Bob's  impatience  approached 
to  excitement.     He  walked  hurriedly  backwards  and 
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forwards;  and  three  several  times  went  half  way 

across  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Clyde  close  to  the 

station,  to  reconnoitre. 
I  *  I  never  saw  such  a  pair  of  humbugs ! '  said  Bob, 

I  as  he  returned  the  third  time  without  having  seen 
I  them.  *  But  1*11  let  them  see !  Come,  well  get  our 
I  i  tickets,  and  go  without  them.  I'll  wait  just  ten 
j  )     minutes,*  he  added,  taking  out  his  watch;  *and  if 

they  don't  come  then Hurray !  there  they  are !  * 

Coming  leisurely  across  the  bridge,   were  a  tall 

stout  fellow,  smoking  a  meerschaum,  and  a  taller 

thin  one,  with  a  consumptive  mustache  of  very  fine 

texture,  and  whitish  hue. 

*  Look  sharp,  you  lazy  wretches ! '  cried  Bob. 

*  Hilloa!  what's  the  row?'  said  Stewart,  the  stout 
fellow,  as  he  came  up. 

*  Row ! — we'll  be  late,  that's  all.  We've  been  wait- 
ing here  for  more  than  half -an-hour !  Jack,  this  is 
Mr.  Stewart;  and  this  is  Starry  Heavens — I  beg  your 

pardon,  Starry — I  mean  Mr. .    Oh,  confound  the 

mister — this  is  Johnnie  Crauford.  * 

Stewart  acknowledged  the  introduction  by  a  nod; 
while  Mr.  Crauford  held  out  a  very  lady-like  hand, 
and  gave  mine  a  languid  shake. 

*  You  got  my  things,  I  suppose,  Bob,  and  my  con- 
tributions to  the  ship's  stores?'  said  Stewart  *  But 
you  aren't  going  to-day,  are  you?' 

*  Going  to-day!'  repeated  the  astonished  Bob. 
*What,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  do  you 
mean?' 

*  Just  that  it  wont  be  of  the  least  use,'  said  Stewart. 

*  There  is  hardly  a  breath  of  wind,  and  what  there  is 
is  dead  ahead  from  the  southward.' 

'  And  what  on  earth  difference  will  that  make?' 

*  Well,  that  is  a  question  to  be  sure !  Why,  it  will 
make  the  difference  that,  if  we  weigh  anchor  at  all, 
wc  will  have  the  pleasure  of  dodging  about  all  day 
without  making  an  inch  of  our  course;  if,  indeed,  we 
aren't  driven  ashore.  Of  course  wo  might  get  a  cast 
out  with  the  ebb-tide,  and  anchor  somewhere  during 
the  flood;  but  for  all  we  would  make  that  way,  it 
would  only  be  a  day  lost,  and,  if  this  weather  con- 
tinues, perhaps  three  or  four  of  them.' 

*  We'll  be  late  for  the  train,  with  all  this  talk,'  said 
Bob.  *Comc  along.  Jack!  Come  away,  Stewart, 
come  away!    What's  the  use  of  all  this  nonsense?' 

*  Stewart,'  said  Mr.  Crauford  (Mr.  Crauford,  Bob 
had  previously  informed  me,  was,  during  winter,  a 
student  of  the  aits  at  the  Glasgow  University — 
whether  for  the  church  or  the  medical  profession  he 
had  not  finally  decided — and,  during  summer,  ram- 
bled about  the  coimtry,  writing  poetry  and  collecting 
botanical  specimens) — *  Stewart,'  said  Mr.  Crauford, 

*  if  I  might  presume  to  offer  a  suggestion,  i  think  we 
had  better  go.  I  consider  that  it  must  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  Mr.  Martin,  who  has  been  for  so  many 
months  confined  and  harassed  by  the  cares  of  business 
— it  must  lie  infinitely  preferable  to  him,  as  it  is  to 
me,  to  be  sailing  on  the  beautiful — a — Frith  of  Clj'de, 
even  without  making  much  progress,  feasting  our 
eyes  upon  the  verdant  hills,  and  inhaling  the  sweet 


breath  of  heaven,  as  it  oomes  impregned  ivith  the— 
a — smell  of  heather  bloom.' 

I  could  hardly  repress  a  smile  at  the'style  of  Mr. 
Crauford's  language,  which  was  rendered  considerably 
more  peculiar  by  his  manner  of  enunciatioD.  I  thought 
I  now  saw  the  origin  of  the  soubriquet  of  Stury 
Heavens.  Neither  Martin  nor  Stewart,  however, 
appeared  to  notice  anything  particular  in  it;  prohabljr 
they  were  too  familiar  with  it  to  do  sa 

'Mighty  fine,   I  daresay,   Stany,'  said  Stewart; 

*  but  I  believe  we  have  all  inhaled  the — ^what  is  it?— 
often  enough  already  to  have  all  the  romance  won 
off  it;  and  as  for  being  harassed  by  the  cares  of  bnai- 
ness,  I  believe  I  have  had  just  as  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing  as  Martin  has  [Stewart  was  studying  for  the 
bar];  and  yet  I  would  twenty  times  rather  hare 
another  week  of  it  than  have  two  days  of  knocking 
about  in  the  Frith  doing  nothing,  whistling  for  wind, 
and  never  moving  out  of  the  bit.' 

*Come  along,  come  along!'  cried  Bob.  *WhaV3 
the  good  of  all  this?  If  you're  coming,  come;  and  if 
you're  going  to  stay,  stay — I'm  off! ' 

*  Well,  I'll  go,  then,'  said  Stewart  *  Anything  to 
keep  yon  quiet.' 

<  There's  the  beU!'  cried  Bob;  *we11  be  late! 
Quick,  Stewart,  get  the  tickets — we'll  pay  yon  again!* 

*  Indeed,  my  boy ! '  said  Stewart,  execntmg  the 
elegant  finger  and  nose  symbol,  '  would  I  ever  see 
a  farthing  of  it?  Give  me  the  money,  and  111  soon 
get  them — eighteenpence  each— come  on ! ' 

'There!  there!  And  look  sharp  about  it,  wiU 
you  ?    There%  another  bell ! ' 

*  Ay,  my  boy!  you're  ^ide  awake;  but  Fm  not 
quite  asleep.  Come  on  with  another  sixpence!  It'a 
eighteenpence.    I  told  you,  didn't  I?' 

*  It's  only  a  shilling!  We're  going  second  claat, 
aren't  we?'  said  Bob.    *  Good  enough,  is  it  not?' 

*  Good  enough  for  you,  perhaps.  I'm  going  first 
Tut!  Come  on  with  the  sixpence,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  decency  of  the  thing.  I  got  half-a-crown  from 
you,  Starry?' 

*  Then  you  may  enter  the  change  to  bad  and  doubt- 
ful debts,'  said  Bob.  '  Stewart!  Stewart!  there's  the 
last  bell!  It's  no  use  your  going  now.  We've  lost  the 
train!  Give  me  back  my  eighteenpence!  I  knew  this 
would  be  the  way!' 

*  It's  only  a  steamer  at  the  quay,'  said  Stewart 

*  Go  up  stairs.    I'll  be  after  you  in  a  second.' 

We  went  up  stairs  accordingly,  but  reached  the 
platform  to  find  the  train  moving  oft  *  Stewart! 
Tom!  Look  sharp!  Quick!  The  train  is  off!  Oh  my 
knee !  Confound  that  thing !  Never  mind.  In  yon 
go !  There !  We're  all  right !  I  got  a  most  abomin- 
able  Hi,  Tom!     Here!    Quick!    In  you  come!' 

•Look,  now— just  look  at  that!'  said  Stetjiirt, 
when  we  had  contrived  to  pull  him  into  the  cania^, 
out  of  the  grasp  of  one  of  the  railway-porters,  wbo 
had  been  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  reigulation  re- 
garding the  entrance  of  trains  in  motion,  by  holding 
on  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  'Just  look  at  i'-^^^:' 
One  of  the  tails  of  my  new  coat,  that  I  haven't  ha 
for  a  fortnight,  torn  right  half-way  across!  And  the 
shank  of  my  pipe,  too!    It's  enough  to  make  a  fellow 
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Birear— poUinff  at  me  there  by  the  arms  as  if  I  were 
a  four-inch  cahlel  Just  look — just  look  at  it!  But, 
I  My,  what  have  voa  done  with  Starry?' 

*  Why,  I  thought  he  was * 

'I  had  seen  him,*  I  said,  *  go  across  the  street  a  few 
minates  before  we  came  up  stairs.  * 

'  There  he  is,  *  cned  Bob.  *  I  wonder  how  he  got  in. 
They  shut  the  doors,  don't  they?* 

Looking  out,  I  saw  Mr.  Crauford  running  along 
the  {platform  at  full  speed,  carrying  a  small  yellow 
cane  in  his  hand,  to  purchase  which  probably  it  was 
that  he  had  gone. 

*Hi — hilloa — Stany!'  shouted  Stewart.  *Come 
down  by  the  first  train;  we*ll  wait  for  you  at  the 
hotel' 

Bnt  we  were  too  far  for  him  to  hear.  He  ran  to 
the  end  of  the  platform,  lifted  his  arms,  let  them 
fall  again  to  his  side,  waved  his  cane,  and  turned 
away. 

'Poor  Starry!  he*s  a  queer  codger  too,*  said  Stew- 
art   *  I  say,  Bob,  see  if  you  can't  fix  up  that  coat  of 

mine.   Well,  I  declare!  of  all  the just  look  at 

the  caniage  we  are  in! — ^a  third  class  standing  car- 
riage, among  a  lot  of. — Just  look!* 

*  I  couldn't  help  it,'  said  Bob;  *  it  was  the  first  -that 
came.  It's  four  shillings  gone  for  nothing;  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  Sit  up  here  on  this  cross  bar,  and 
perhaps  you'll  bo  more  comfortable.' 

'  No,  thank  you.  If  you  have  any  particular  love 
for  sitting  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  point  of  a 
pick-axe,  I  haven't.' 

'  Bnt,  Tom,  by-the-by,  we  can  change  carriages  at 
Paisley— that's  the  first  station,  you  know— can  we 
sot?— the  four  shillings,  you  know.' 

'Oh,  bother  the  four  shillinss!  You  may  change 
if  yon  like;  I  intend  to  stay  where  I  am.  But  after 
all  the  trouble  I  had  to  get  them — ^the  window  was 
ehttt,  and  I  had  to — Here!  I  wish  one  of  you  would 
tiz  np  my  coat-tail  for  me. ' 

A  fruit  girl  who  stood  bv  volunteered  her  services. 
She  produced  a  needle  and  thread  from  her  pocket, 
aad  Stewart's  garment  was  soon  temporarily  repaired. 
Stewart  then  lit  a  cigar,  put  hia  head  out,  and  smoked 
in  delianoe  of  the  Company's  prohibition;  Martin 
closed  his  eves,  lind  his  heaa  soon  began  to  bob,  so 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  tumbled  from  his  perch; 
while  I  entered  into  conversation  with  one  of  tlie 
Irish  Ubourers,  of  whom  there  were  about  ten  or 
twelve  in  the  carriage.  •  Stewart  did  not  speak,  nor 
did  Bob  waken,  till,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the 
train  stopped  at  Greenock. 

We  got  out,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  hotel, 
^here  it  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  breakfast, 
breakfast  over,  Bob  was  for  setting  off  at  once  for 
Ooiirock,  where  the  Hermionc  lay,  and  leaving  Crau- 
ford to  his  fate.  Stewart,  however,  would  not  listen 
to  this;  and  at  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  bickering, 
he  took  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  and  expressed  a 
purpose  of  writing  Starry  a  note,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  in  these  words;—*  Dear  Starry, — Bob  is  in 
the  iidgets.  Entre  nous,  he's  a  humbug — in  some 
things  at  least.  We're  offl  Follow  as  fast  as  you  can. 
If  yon  don't,  I  don't  think  he  will  wait,  and  you  will 
lose  your  chance  of  inhaling  the  fresh  sea  breeze,  as  it 
comes  impregned  with — ^vmat  was  it?— tarry  ropes, 
and  bilge  water,  however,  will  do.  —  Yours,  most 
lia«tily,  Tom  Stewart.' 

This  document  was  consigned  to  a  waiter,  with  the 
rcjuisite  instructions;  the  bill  was  paid;  a  boy  was 
proawed  to  carry  my  portmanteau ;  and  off  we  started 
for  Gourock,  where  we  arrived  after  a  brisk  walk  of 
half-an-hoor. 

(To  be  continned.) 


UP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TO  NEW- ORLEANS. 


Part  I. 

Farraqut's  fleet  had  thundered  at  its  gates,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  Yankeedom  were  flaunting  from 
mastheads  and  turrets,  and  the  modern  Nero  had 
proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  *  Crescent  city,'  when 
I  took  my  first  cruise  up  the  Mississippi. 

I  had  long  wished  to  visit  the  *  Father  of  Rivers,' 
as  its  Indian  name  implies;  and  now  a  double  interest 
was  attached  to  our  journey,  from  the  nature  of  events 
preceding  it,  and  the  dire  effects  still  to  be  seen.  It 
was  a  lovely  calm  evening,  in  the  month  of  June, 
when,  after  a  month  at  sea,  our  masthead  man  gave 
the  joyful  intelligence  that  there  was  a  *  Light  right 
ahead!'  Early  in  the  morning,  Jfqr  we  could  approach 
no  closer  to  the  land  at  night,  the  pilot  came  on 
board  who  was  to  conduct  our  vessel  up  the  river; 
and  a  wonderful  man  is  a  Mississippi  pilot,  with  his 
hard  bronzed  features,  as  he  comes  on  board,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  as  if  welcoming  us  to  his  native 
shores.  His  duties  are  onerous  and  responsible,  as 
he  has  sole  charge  of  safely  navigating  the  ship.  Nor 
is  his  actual  labour  a  sinecure,  as  he  stands  on  the 

*  bridge,'  for  hours  together,  without  once  looking 
behind  or  engaging  in  conversation.  Long  practice 
has  made  him  familiar  with  every  stake  and  stone 
on  the  river's  bank;  and  with  these  he  forms  his 
sailing  angles,  with  a  most  mathematical  precision. 
'Starboard — ^starboard  it  is,  sir!  Port — port  it  is, 
sir!  S-t-e-a-d-y— s-t-e-a-d-y,  sir!'  And,  with  a  foot 
of  water  beneath  our  keel,  we  have  crossed  the  bar, 
and  are  fast  steaming  up  the  river. 

To  the  traveller  who  has  visited  Rhineland,  seen 
its  deep  fast-flowing  waters,  and  dreamed  over  its 
traditions — who,  in  some  floating  hotel,  has  steamed 
up  Hudson  or  St.  Lawrence,  admired  their  grandeur 
and  venerated  their  wealth — or  who,  in  homelier 
rambles,  has  wandered  by  Clutha's  meandering  stream, 
or  spent  some  halcyon  days  in  its  nestling  villages, 
there  is  left  for  the  Mississippi  but  one  attribute  of 
praise — Greatness.  Ever  rolling  onward,  for  nearly 
four  thousand  miles — through  dismal  swamps,  sombre 
forests,  dreary  prairies,  and  populous  cities;  watering 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  North  American  continent; 
bringing  to  the  world's  markets  the  produce  of  a  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  territory;  and  bearing  on  its 
bosom,  to  the  most  remote  interior  of  the  New  World, 
the  commerce  of  every  nation — one  cannot  but  con- 
template it  with  a  feeling  of  immensity.  The  *  mighty 
Missouri,'  far  from  rolling  '  on  to  the  sea,'  as  tho 
popular  version  hath  it,  but  contributes  its  waters  to 
swell  the  Mississippi.  Tho  Ohio,  too,  of  *  Nancy  Till* 
celebrity,  but  goes  to  increase  its  noble  stream. 

The  first  impression,  however,  is  disappointment  at 
the  total  absence  of  all  such  picturesque  scenery  as 
had  probably  been  anticipated;  and  the  visitor  who 
may  have  read  Longfellow's  glowing  description  of  the 

*  golden  stream,'  as  depicted  in  his  *  Evangeline,'  may 
come  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  it  was  truly  a  poet's 
dream.    But  as  the  stranger  travels  onward  in  his 
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jonmey,  new  beauties  appear  again  and  ^gain;  and 
ne  is  aelighted  to  find  tliat  every  mile  of  progress, 
and  every  bend  of  the  river,  opens  up  to  his  view 
scenery  of  a  more  and  more  enchanting  nature,  and 
of  that  wild,  majestic  kind  which  does  not  pall  by 
repetition,  and  which,  <after  all,  is  the  true  measure 
of  the  genuinely  beautiful. 

The  mouth  of  the  river,  or  *  Delta,'  as  it  is  called, 
from  having  a  triangular  form  like  that  Greek  letter, 
is  lined  for  some  miles  with  a  low  swampy  shore, 
scarcely  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  waters,  and 
which  is  completely  inundated  during  their  annual 
rise,  the  only  vegetation  existing  being  the  long, 
slender  cyperacece,  which  grows  to  an  immense 
height;  and  among  which,  in  countless  numbers, 
the  white  storks  {ciconia  alba)  are  seen  wading  about 
with  majestic  and  graceful  forms.  Further  on,  where 
the  banks  are  somewhat  higher,  and  the  agriculturists^ 
hand  begins  to  appear,  plantations  come  into  view, 
waving  with  rice  or  bristling  with  sugar-cane.  Here 
and  there  stands  a  planter's  house  among  a  shrubberv 
of  cypress,  and  near  it  rows  of  neatly-built  small 
whitewashed  cabins  for  the  slaves.  The  orange, 
lemon,  myrtle,  cypress,  China  trees,  and  a  dwarf 
species  of  cedar,  grow  along  the  banks,  and  throw  a 
beautiful  shade  in  the  current.  Here  and  there  are 
broad  lagoons  or  bayous,  on  the  muddy  banks  of  which 
the  pike-alligator  basks  himself  by  day,  and  myriads 
of  bull-frogs  set  up  their  iJbarse  voice  by  night. 
Turkey  buzzards  —  those  aerial  scavengers  —  hover 
over  their  prey  in  flocks,  and  by  night  the  firefly 
{lampyria  corusia)  darts  through  the  shnibs,  emit- 
ting a  meteoric  light  of  indescribable  beauty,  and  far 
surpassing  the  feeble  spark  of  our  glow-worm.  Of 
the  many  forms  of  animal  life,  however,  observed 
on  the  Mississippi,  there  are  two  only  which  I  will,  at 
another  time,  intrude  upon  the  reader's  attention — 
two  specimens  of  natural  history,  both  curious  in 
themselves  and  interesting  to  us;  both  blights  on 
humanity — the  slave  and  the  mosquito ! 

While  passing  up  the  river,  nothing  astonished  us 
more  than  the  defences  of  New-Orleans,  as  seen  in 
Forts  Philip  and  Jackson — ^those  forts  which  the 
Southerns  boasted  so  much  of  as  rendering  their 
metropolis  impregnable,  but  were  so  eiisily  passed  by 
the  Yankee  gunboats.  Either  a  blinded  confidence 
in  their  generals,  or  an  undue  appreciation  of  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  must  have  misguided 
them,  in  leading  them  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that 
two  unprotected  earthworks,  nearly  opposite  each 
other,  situated  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  mounting 
but  comparatively  few  guns  of  a  small  calibre,  could 
withstand  the  combined  attack  of  Farragut's  fleet  in 
the  Grulf.  However  successful  the  South  may  be  in 
gaining  that  independence  for  which  she  has  so  nobly 
Fought  and  bled  on  the  '  red  field  of  strife,'  the  fall  of 
New-Orleans  will  ever  be  a  stain  upon  their  victorious 
army.  None  of  their  cities  had  better  natural  de- 
fences. By  land,  it  is  all  but  unapproachable  by  an 
invading  army,  and  a  hundred  miles  of  river  could, 
with  but  little  military  skill,  easily  be  made  impas- 
sible to  the  strongest  vessel  afloat. 

It  was  moonli^t  as  we  approached  the  city.  Our 
good  ship  was  tearing  along  at  full  speed,  and  the 
deafening  'blast'  of  the  furnaces  was  roaring  in  our 
ears.  I  was  sitting  in  the  port  gangway,  enjoying  a 
mild  Havana,  and  musing  on  novelty,  as  strangers 
in  strange  places  will  do,  when  suddenly  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  voice  from  the  look  out,  exclaiming 
*  SaU  right  a-head  I '  It  was  in  a  bend  of  the  river, 
and  we  nad  come  upon  her  suddenly.  *£ase  her! 
Hard  a-port!  Stop  her! ' — But  too  late.  In  a  moment 
I  heard  a  crash;  and  looking  into  the  water,  I  saw  a 


small  vessel  floating  keel  uppermost,  and  heard  tlie 
shrieks  of  her  drowning  crew.  *  Away  life -boat's 
crew!'  and  a  cutter  being  lowered,  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  rescue.  The  upset  boat  was  a  hg^er, 
going  down  to  Fort-Jackson,  and  having  on  houd 
seven  men,  most  of  whom  were  asleep  at  the  time  of 
collision.  A  careless  look  out  had  been  kept,  and  no 
lights  exhibited  on  board.  Of  the  seven  unfortimstea 
now  strugi^ling  in  the  water,  six  were  happily  saved; 
the  seventh  made  the  muddy  bed  of  the  Musiasippi 
his  last  resting-place.  As  the  saved  ones  were  dragged 
over  the  ship's  side,  more  dead  than  alive,  I  seued 
one  poor  fellow,  and  with  diflSculty  got  him  bdow  to 
my  cabin.  He  was  pale  and  tremDiing  with  fright 
and  exhaustion,  he  could  neither  speak  nor  staod; 
his  body  quivered,  and  his  pulse  flawed.  I  laid  bim 
crently  on  my  cabin  floor,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
him  swallow  some  stimulants  and  remove  his  dripping 
clothes.  He  beckoned  me  aside;  and  gently  raised 
his  hand  to  his  bosom,  and  with  an  imp&ring  look  of 

earnest  pity,  drew  forth his  pocket-book  and — 

counted  his  dollar  notes ! !  I 

It  was  then  I  knew  what  a  Yankee  means  bvthe 
*  Almighty  dollar. '  g^  y^^ 

(To  be  continned.) 


THE    PHANTOM    PUNT; 

on,  THE  HOWL  OF  GlTrLT. 
PROLOGUE.— BOUND  THE  CAULDBOK. 


Chapter  II. 

The  possessor  of  the  deep  bass  voice  was  seated  at 
the  top  of  the  table,  with  a  peculiarly  purply-clammy 
look  about  the  face,  which  would  have  suggested  the 
recent  discussion  of  an  ample  and  hot  repast,  even 
Bupx)osing  there  had  been  no  evidence  to  that  effect 
in  the  debris  of  eatables  which  oorered  the  table. 
The  back  of  his  chair  was  propped  against  the  corner 
of  the  chimneypiece,  his  stalwart  limbs  were  stretched 
across  the  fonder  in  luxuriant  enjoyment  of  the  genial 
heat  from  the  grate,  which  seemed  to  travel  upwards 
from  his  toes  and  ooze  out  of  bis  face  in  seethiDg 
beads  of  perspiration. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  man  with  the  liass  rcHce 
convinced  me  that  he  prided  himself  on  his  bass  voice- 
on  the  ample  chest  from  which  the  baas  voice  rose— 
and  on  the  double-breasted  mother-o'-pearl*bnttoncd 
waistcoat  which  covered  the  ample  chest.    When  the 
gentleman  with  the  bass  voice  wished  me  good  even- 
ing, and  asked  me  to  take  a  chair,  a  casual  obserrcr 
regarding  my  face,  would  not  fail  to  have  detected  a 
couple  of  tears  starting  into  my  eyes,  and  a  genei^I 
tender  expression  beaming  across  my  fetce,  which 
might  have  suggested — had  the  casual  observer  been 
of  a  sympathetic  temperament — a  love  disappointmeDt 
in  early  life,  or  a  recent  domestic  affliction.    The 
casual  observer,  however,  would  have  been  wronr; 
the  expression  was  caused  by  the  bass  voice  of  nj 
friend  of  the  ample  chest.     Strange  that  my  mind 
should  have  wandered  back,  in  a  moment,  to  my 
heart's  first  home — the  scenes  of  my  childhood;  and 
strange  that,  for  a  few  minutes,  I  ahonld  see  (in  my 
mind's  eye)  the  quaint  old  pew  still  possessed  by  my 
family  in  the  quaint  old  viUage  churdi,   nest!ine 
among  trees — the  homely  face  of  the  reverend  divine   j 
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who  used  to  ]>reach  from  that  pulpit — and  the  quaint 
I  attire  of  the  simple  ooontry  folks  who  listened  to  the 
words  of  wisdom.  In  a  word,  the  bass  Toice  of  my 
£neDd  of  the  ample  chest  possessed  such  a  striking 
and  pleasing  analog  to  the  deep  tones  of  the  ox^n 
,  of  the  qnaint  old  village  chnrch,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  sheer  impossibihty  for  me  to  have  restrained 
my  mind  from  wandering  away  back  to  those  early 
Bcenes,  even  supposing  i  had  just  fini^ed  a  hearty 
meal  off  the  lotos  plant. 

'Alexander,  just  fetdi  a  drop  of  water  for  the  gen- 
tleman; he  looks  ill,*  were  the  next  words  which  issued 
from  the  gifted  throat  of  the  gentleman  at  the  fire. 

'Xot  at  all,  thank  you,*  I  answered,  sitting  down 
OQ  a  chair,  and  assuring  the  company  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  glimpse  for  ^ve  minutes, 
apd  the  liberty  of  touching  with  my  hand,  the  indi- 
ridoal—male  or  female — who,  upon  suddenly  feeling 
faint  in  a  promiscuous  company,  and  having  the  same 
offer  made  to  him  or  her,  would  not  deprecate  anv 
attempt  of  the  company  to  assist  him  or  her,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever. I  entertain  the  same  opinion  about  such  a  per- 
son as  I  do  of  the  Wandering  Jew — that  he  or  she  is 
entirely  mythical 

'  Excuse  me,  gentlemen — first,  for  intruding  upon 
you  onannounc^;  and,  secondly,  for  manifesting  any 
flight  symptoms  of  emotion  at  the  tones  of  the  gen- 
tleman's voice  who  occupies  the  chair;  the  voice 
renved  old  and  cherished  recollections,  with  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  visited,  and  which  many  casual 
circumstances  accidentally  call  up.' 

This  was  addressed  by  me,  in  a  conciliatory  and 
apologetic  manner,  to  the  company  in  general,  and 
^'•nda  have  been  followed  up  by  a  few  instances, 
which  I  had  at  my  finger-ends,  showing  that  my  own 
case  was  not  entirely  without  precedent,  had  not  I 
•>)»erTed  a  sudden  change  come  over  the  appearance 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  chair,  who  suddenly  drew  in 
His  legs,  sat  bolt  upright,  gasped  with  his  mouth, 
»t.ired  amazedly  with  his  eyes,  and,  by  some  internal 
I'Poccss,  peppered  his  face  with  a  fresh  lot  of  beady 
•ln)p«}  of  perspiration,  and  gasi>ed  out,  in  a  tone  of 
creat  excitement,  *CTOod  gracious!  No;  it  cannot 
i*e.  Yes  it  is.  Am  I  alive?  "Angels  and  ministers 
^f  grace!"  Yes!  No!  Yes!  My  eyes!*  This  was 
tril&ng  compared  with  what  followed.  He  suddenly 
pprauff  up,  seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  pulled  off  my 
coat,  broke  my  gold  sleeve-studs  in  unbuttoning  my 
•'^hirt,  rolled  up  the  sleeve,  regarded  the  fleshy  part  of 
iny  ri^ht  arm  with  the  most  searching  anxiety,  then 
'ImppiQg  it,  sank  down  with  a  most  profoimd  sigh, 
^hich  might  have  expressed  either  relief  or  disap- 
I'ointmen^manifested  symptoms  of  an  apoplectic  tit 
—and  gasped  out,  *  Pardon  me,  pray.  I  was  wrong. 
I  apologise.*  I  discovered  afterwards  that  the  gentle- 
man with  the  bass  voice  had  a  brother,  who,  in  early 
liJe,  had  been  marked  with  the  representation  of  a 
lx:monade  bottle  on  the  right  arm,  and  after  the 
'operation,  had  disappeared,  and  had  never  been  heard 
'>!  8ince.  This  may  account  for  his  agitation  at  my 
a^'':parance. 

With  the  sense  of  my  gratuitous,  and  I  was  not 
certain  whether  welcome  or  unwelcome,  visit  upon 
we;  but,  through  natural  timidity,  inclining  to  the 
latter  opinion,  especially  after  having  been  so  im- 
pressed with  the  bass  voice  of  the  chairman,  I 
refrained  from  making  any  comment  upon  this  curi- 
oti^  conduct;  and,  addr^sing  myself  to  the  party  at 
f^e  left  of  tlie  table,  mentioned  that  it  would  pro- 
"ibly  strike  him  in  the  light  of  an  intrusion  the  fact 
"i  my  having  ventured  to  join  them;  to  which  he 


replied  politely,  *Not  at  all,  sir;  happy  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  Might  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
your  name!' 

*  Allow  ine  then,  sir,  to  introduce  ^ou  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Puldub  [ceremony  of  introduction  gone  through 
on  both  parts],  Mr.  Plug  [ceremony  of  introduction], 
and  your  humble  servant  [bowinff],  Alexander  Flow- 
dod. '  Mr.  Puldub  was  my  friend  of  the  bass  voice, 
who  was  not  quite  recovered  from  his  late  excite- 
ment when  he  rose  to  greet  me.  Mr.  Plug  was  a 
little  dark-haired  man,  with  a  large  nose,  small  eyes, 
no  whiskers,  and  a  general  haggara  intellectual  look, 
which  inclined  me  to  the  opinion,  on  further  acquain- 
tance, that  he  would  sooner  or  later  fall  a  victim  to 
his  brain.  The  fact  of  his  eyes  being  so  far  sunk  in 
his  head,  and  both  of  them  having  a  sort  of  peculiar 
inward  sauint,  rather  favoured  this  supposition,  and 
impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  he  entertained  the 
hope  that  if  he  could  once  turn  them  round  altogether 
he  might  possibly  be  able  to  make  them  bear  upon 
his  brain;  the  contemplation  and  superintendence  of 
the  workings  of  which  would,  I  felt  certain,  be  of 
much  more  importance  to  him  than  anything  sublunary 
which  he  had  as  yet  come  across.  Mr.  Flowdod  had 
the  same  brain  look,  with  this  exception,  that  whereas 
Mr.  Plug  endeavoured  to  keep  his  down  by  heaping 
up  rich  masses  of  dark  hair,  andaddinc  to  the  weight 
by  persevering  grease  saturation,  whicn  *  tainted  the 
ambient  air  around  him,*  Mr.  Flowdod  seemed  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  the  skull  which  nature  had  given  him 
was  not  in  proportion  to  the  airy  and  unconstrained 
nature  of  his  brain,  which  required  space  to  work  iuj 
and  there  was  a  great  probability  of  tlie  injured  brain 
some  day  forcing  its  way  through  the  skull,  and, 
Phoenix-like,  soaring  up  to  Jove  and  singing  for  joy 
of  its  happy  release.  There  was  a  sort  of  confident, 
resigned  look  about  his  face,  which  suggested  that  he 
was  also  well  aware  of  the  limited  room  in  his  head 
— ^that  he  had,  in  early  life,  had  a  presentiment  to 
that  effect,  and  had  given  his  head  the  hint  to  grow 
larger — ^that  the  hint  had  been  neglected — and  that 
it  would  neither  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  nor 
regret  to  him  if  his  brain  found  it  impossible  to  stand 
it  any  longer — ^that  he  would  certainly  not  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  in  the  shape  of  hair — and  had 
therefore  taken  measures  to  ensure  premature  bald- 
ness, and  been  successful.  He  had  also  a  peculiar  way 
of  putting  his  hand  up,  in  a  delicate  way,  and  flirting 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  his  skull,  as  jf  for  a  slight 
crack  or  indentation;  and  a  habit,  after  every  one  of 
these  testings,  of  putting  his  hand  down  again,  and 
smiling  significantly,  as  much  as  to  say — *  Not  any 
appearance  yet?  Ah!  the  day  is  sure  to  arrive.  It 
is  impossible  to  put  up  with  it  much  longer.  I  prog- 
nosticated it  long  ago.  Sec  if  I  do  not  turn  out 
correct?* 

*  Alexander,*  said  Puldub,  with  strong  signs  of 
emotion  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  *  ring  the  bell;  in- 
struct the  waiter  to  clear  away  the  dinner  thincs;  and 
ask  our  guest  what  he'll  have  to  drink.  I  shall  have 
some  brandy,  hot,  with  a  little  lemon  in  it.* 

*  Flowdod,*  said  Plug  solemnly,  'don't  ring  the 
bell;  I  have  a  presentiment  that  we  shall  have  to 
undergo  the  humiliation  of  a  refusal  from  the  waiter 
to  supply  further  drinkables  or  eatables  till  the  bill 
is  settled.  Why  should  wc — Good  gracious! — why 
should  we,  with  a  false  delicacy,  fearfully  derogatory 
to  our  dignity  as  men  of  letters — why  should  we,  I 
say,  counterfeit  a  wretched  appearance  of  a  superfluity 
of  cash  when  we  cannot  muster  a  shilling  among  us? 
This  stranger  is  a  gentleman.  As  a  stranger  we  give 
him  welcome.  As  one  gentleman  to  another,  we  in- 
form him  frankly  that,  from  circumstances  over  which 
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we  have  no  control,  we  are  unable  to  ask  him  to  have 
anything  to  drink. ' 

At  this  candid  avowal,  Mr.  Puldub  oazed  at  the 
fire  with  ston^  melancholy;  Mr.  Flowdod  &t  his  ekull, 
with  the  smile  of  presentiment  on  his  face  stronger 
than  ever,  as  if  he  felt  certain  the  convulsion  was 
going  on  inside,  and  the  crack  about  to  take  place; 
and  Mr.  Plug  sat  down  and  crossed  his  arms,  gazing 
defiantly  at  myself,  in  the  manner  of  a  conscientious 
bankrupt  at  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  as  much  as  to 
say — *  There,  I've  made  a  clear  statement;  if  you're 
inclined  to  be  harsh  with  me,  why,  then,  do  your 
worst. ' 

'  No !  there's  no  denying  the  fact  that  we're  regu- 
larly stimiped  out,'  said  Mr.  Flowdod;  *and,  as  Mr. 
Ping  says,  why  should  we  be  ashamed  of  it? — it's 
only  a  temporary  difficulty.  Letters  occasionally  will 
not  arrive  when  they're  expected,  especially  if  they've 
got  remittances  inside! ' 

I  felt  that  it  was  now  my  turn  to  speak,  and  ac- 
cordingly rose  up,  complimented  Mr.  Plug  on  his 
frankness,  sympathised  with  them  all  in  their  tem- 
porary difficulties,  and  informed  them  that  it  gave 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  any  assistance  to 
them,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  temporary  advance  of 
cash  or  otherwise;  and,  with  a  fierce  pull  of  the  bell, 
instructed  Artaxerxes  to  bring  a  bowl  of  punch,  cigars, 
pipes,  tobacco;  and  to  light  the  gas,  mend  the  fire, 
shut  the  shutters,  and  forbid  any  one  from  intruding 
upon  our  privacy. 

*  And  now,  gentlemen,'  I  said,  in  my  blandest  tone, 
when  everything  was  comfortable,  *  let  us  draw  in 

our  chairs,  and  we'll  have  an  evening. ' 

*  *  •  *  « 

*0h!  What  about  the  blasted  heath?  Eh? 'said  Mr. 
Flowdod,  after  I  had  informed  the  comi>any  of  the 
conversation  which  I  had  heard  in  the  writing-room. 

*Ah!  The  blasted  heath?'  said  Mr.  Puldub,  in 
his  most  thorough  bass. 

*The  blasted  heath?  That's  the  swindle!'  said 
Mr.  Plug.     *  That's  where  it  is ! ' 

*  The  fact  is,*  said  Mr.  Flowdod,  waving  Messrs. 
Plug  and  Puldub  down — those  gentlemen  having 
risen  up  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  excitement 
which  that  exciting  name  had  called  up;  *  the  fact  is, 
my  worthy  friend !  (if  I  may  be  peimitted  to  call  you 
such.)  Thank  you;  much  obliged.  And  here's  to  our 
better  acquaintance!  Let  me  wring  your  hand,  sir; 
4Lnd  clink  glasses.  The  fact  is,  as  1  said  before,  it's 
a  gross  swmdle !  We — that  is,  myself;  my  friends, 
Ferdinand  Sheridan  Puldub,  Esquire,  dramatic  au- 
thor; and  Lindraff  Hawkkerton  Plug,  lyrical  poet 
and  journalist — are  all  the  victims  of  a  gross  swindle. 
Are  you  aware,  sir,  of  there  being  a  blasted  heath 
about  these  parts?  No?  Exactly.  I  should  think 
not;  and  said  so  the  second  day  of  our  search.  Great 
fates!  I  knew  it  was  a  swindle;  and  they  would 
not  believe  it.  The  fact  is,  we  are  about  to  start  a 
new  periodical.  We  have  selected  the  title  of  "  Koimd 
the  Cauldron  "  as  appropriate,  and  si^ificant  of  the 
character  and  pretensions  of  the  periodical;  and  we  mu- 
tually swore,  when  our  friend  Mr.  Plug,  in  an  inspired 
moment,  hit  upon  the  felicitous  title,  to  drink  its  suc- 
cess, and  write  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  story,  in  a 
real  bona  Jide  blasted  heath,  and  round  a  real  ortho- 
dox cauldron.  It's  a  strange  whim.  You  may  call  it 
a  weakness;  but  it  was  our  friend's  opinion  that  the 
career  of  the  new  j>eriodical  would  be  inaugurated 
favourably,  if  we  could  carry  out  the  strange  whim. 
We  came  down  here,  at  the  advice  of  a  friend  in 
London,  who  asseverated  that  what  we  wanted  could 
be  found  a  few  miles  from  this  very  road.  'Tis  in 
vain !    There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  blasted  heath 


in  the  whole  county.  Our  money  has  become  ex- 
hausted. The  capitalist  who  was  going  to  badL  us 
out  in  this  undertaking  we  have  discovered  this 
morning,  per  letter,  has  become  bankrupt  We  are 
unable  to  carry  out  the  glorious  project  which  vonld 
revolutionise  periodical  literature;  and,  what  is  wone, 
we  are  obliged  to  hang  on  here,  waiting  for  a  remit- 
tance.' 

I  need  not  describe  here  the  gradual  dawning  of  a 
project  which  will  be  consummated,  by  the  ^)peai- 
ance  in  these  columns,  next  week,  of  the  story  of 
*  The  Phantom  Punt. '  My  excellent  friend,  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  periodical,  had  an  opening  for  good 
and  original  writers.  I  mentioned  that  fact  to  tW 
next  day,  after  I  had  slept  over  the  idea. 

'Tlie  plan  of  our  periodical,'  said  Mr.  Flowdod, 
'  is  to  give  the  public,  in  our  writings,  some  healthy 
excitement.  The  literature  pf  the  present  day,  » 
you  are  aware,  is  of  too  tepid  a  nature.  TIb  not  bot 
and  strons  enough  for  the  people.  What  is  wanted 
is  good,  nealthy  excitement;  and  I  am  of  opinwo 
that  there  is  sufficient  material  in  the  social  mysteries 
which  surround  us,  to  found  serial  fictions  which  vill 
be  of  the  intensest  interest  to  the  general  reader,  ar.d 
will  not  necessitate  the  author  to  o'erstep  the  mo-  i 
dcsty  of  nature,  as  many  of  our  romandsts  da' 

'  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  censor  of  the  presect 
style  of  periodical  literature.  I  will  give  you  &b 
introduction  to  my  friend  of  Red  Lion-coiiit,  Fleet- 
street,  and  you  can  arrange  with  him  about  yoor 
services,'  were  the  words  which  I  addressed  to  tk 
three  travellers  collectively,  in  reply  to  the  indin- 
dual  remai'ks  of  Mr.  Flowdod.  I  trust  I  am  oos 
o'erstepping  the  modesty  of  nature,  in  infoimisg  tb 
reader  that  I  relieved  the  three  travellers  from  tbdi 
temporary  embarrassments;  and  I  am  only  doisg 
justice  to  them  to  say  that  the  advance  was  promptly 
returned.  I  have  lleen  requested,  by  my  excelleiit 
friend  the  proprietor  of  this  publication,  to  introdore 
the  storv — which  I  have  done  in  these  few  wards. 
and  with  the  pleasing  sense  of  having  rendered  i 
service  to  him  and  to  my  three  friends  of  *  The  Bar 
and  Hounds;'  and,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  the  hma- 
ble  means  of  securing  to  these  pages  '  The  Phantom 
Punt;  or,  the  Howl  of  GuUt,'  to  the  enlightttud 

Sublic  who  periodically  peruse  these  pages.   1  K^ 
own  my  pen,  to  make  room  for  those  who  better 
merit  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

(To  be  conttnncd.) 


DOUBT  AND  ENDEAVOUR. 

WrrHouT  a  chart,  in  a  w%  of  wandering  ban 
Bewilder'd,  Doubt,  not  altogether  blind 
To  danger  atretoh'd  before  hSm  and  behind, 

Hangs  between  apprehension  and  amaae. 

Endeavour,  voyaging  appointed  waji. 
With  labour  both  of  bodj  and  of  mind. 
To  reach  a  final  haven— how  to  find 

Tho  sounded  channel — doubts  not  nor  deUyt: 

But — hoiieful,  bold,  enduring,  and  alert, 
Sails  under  Heaven,  and  looking  bearesvard— 

Pursues  a  course  no  season  shall  dlTeri— 
Aims  at  an  end  determined  by  the  lord; 

ICot  for  mouth-honour  to  prodaim  desert- 
Not  for  the  mute  cold  marble  to  leccrd!      

E  PnL 

•,*  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Author  J* 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  recefT*  •ttenO«« 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  reton  !»» 
considered  unsuitable.  ^^ 
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'  If  joomlTea  are  old.*  —  Shdkspert, 


Chapter  IL 

In  the  ootmtinj^oafle  of  M'Oorkindale  k  Ca  there 
are  a  ooaple  of  junior  clerks — Peter  Macnab  and 
John  Dallas:  the  former,  a  clamsy,  slovenly,  large- 
headed  fellow,  with  deep-set  eyes,  always  cribbing 
odd  moments  to  lab9ur  at  some  problem  in  chess; 
the  latter,  a  ■lim  youth,  with  light  mustache  and 
singalariy  perfect  teeth,  whose  winters  are  measored 
by  a  succession  of  delightful  tea-parties,  and  who  is 
anderatood  to  be  alanningly  susceptible  to  the  tender 
in6iienoee  of  the  fair.   There  is  the  making  of  a  Beau 
Bmuunel  in  Dallas,  much  more  than  the  shaping  of 
a  man  of  business;  and,  accordingly,  he  is  intolerably 
addicted  to  idling  and  gossip,  and  to  correcting  the 
aberrationa  of  his  shirt-collar  and  neck-tie,  with  the 
aid  of  a  triangle  of  looking-glass,  which  he  keeps  con- 
cealed Ib  his  desk.    This  whipper-snapper,  imiported 
the  other  day  into  the  conntinghouse  a  tradition  that 
my  venerable  companion,  Mathew  Waddel,  once  upon 
a  time  played  BrabanUo  in  a  bam  at  Kirkintilloch. 
Now,  fancy  my  antiquated  bachelor  friend,  with  head 
and  locks  a-flame,  and  after  him  a  trail  of  torches, 
■treaiming  Hke  a  comet  through  the  affiighted  streets 
of  Venice,  in  search  of  his  lost  daughter!    I  don't 
betHoTe  a  word  of  it,  although  Joe — ^the  heir-apparent 
of  the  great  head  of  the  house— declared,  with  the 
wide  aoft  month  of  him,  that  to  this  day  Waddel 
looked  the  very  image  of—'  a  senator.'    The  sudden 
fitmiK^y  creaking  of  old  M*Corkindide'8  shoea  on  the 
stair  abruptly  silenced  the  slander. 

Yet  Mathew,  though  now,  and  for  these  forty 
years,  mainly  an  audience,  is  not  without  strong 
Shaksperian  bias,  as  of  one  who  knew  how  to  rant  it 
with  the  loudest  when  the  world  was  more  of  a  stage 
than  in  these  later  days,  with  the  footlights  lending 
Ivkstxe  to  incomparable  cheek-roses,  and  all  the  dingy 
confusions  of  the  behind-scenes  invisible  and  unsus- 
pected. Hence  Hbte  spectacle,  on  Keen  the  younger 
being  announced  to  enact  King  Lear,  of  our  two 
white  heads  in  the  Hieatre-Royal  pit — like  a  fragment 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
astray,  and  shouldered  thither  by  accident  of  the  re- 
gaxdlees  crowd* 

King  Lear!  O  ye  sony  Playwrights  1 — with  all 
the  eBTious  pack  of  critics  for  enemies — I  adjure  yom 
to  nncoTer  at  that  name!  Strange  that  even  aspiring 
adolescence — ^with  its  intellect  still  in  gristle — should 
so  often  begin  its  literary  rentures  on  the  swelling 
deeps  of  taigedy!  Yoiith  after  youth,  fresh  and 
bnoyant  from  school,  hastens,  with  audacious  step, 
to  the  grsat  shore  of  literature,  and  launches  his  paper 


skiff  in  rivalry  of  Shakspere's  mighty  argosy!  But 
the  wisest  of  us,  in  our  morning-time  oi  hope,  behold 
the  latter  only  alar  ofi^  dimmed  and  dwarfed.  How 
much  more  shining  and  glorious  aie  our  own  fragile 
barks !  As  we  advance,  however,  on  the  voyage  of 
life,  we  look  back  with  only  sorrow  and  shame  to  our 
infantile  wrecks,  prostrate  in  the  wavelets,  or  stranded 
on  the  pebbles,  and  forward,  with  suddenly  dawning 
and  constantly  expanding  admiration,  to  the  majestic 
and  full-sailed  wonders  of  the  great  master,  triumph- 
ant through  nearly  tiiree  centuries  of  storms. 

For  myself,  I  have  lived,  during  what  should  have 
been  my  most  vigorous  and  achieving  years — subdued, 
humbled,  and  derived  of  all  capacity  of  high  action 
— in  the  overshadowing  presence  of  the  immortals. 
How  often,  as  the  day  darkened,  and  the  hearth-fires 
and  the  stars  caught  up  its  moulting  splendours,  have 
•I  contemplated  the  monuments  which  human  genius 
has  built  in  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  and  felt  how 
feeble  were  my  hands,  and  how  unaccommodating 
was  my  petty  and  crowded  space  of  life,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  noble  work !  Hence,  alas !  pur- 
poses shaken  and  abandoned  —  brief,  inconsiderate 
efforts  breaking  like  ice  under  the  shafts  of  the  sun- 
beams— sudden  and  ineonstaat  plans  shaping  them- 
selves in  air,  and  flitting  and  vanishing  like  dreams 
of  the  night — together  with  all  tiie  jwofitless  phan- 
tasmagoria of  a  fitful  and  wasted  career.  If  farther 
apology  is  due  to  any  high-beckoning  star  flickering 
over  my  destiny,  will  it  be  imeonjagal  in  me  to  ex* 
tract  it  from  my  m<»e  vulgar  surroundings?  The 
tatd^s  of  my  dear  little  giantess  are  not  literary,  and 
from  the  unfaltering  love  which  I  bear  her  through 
aU  antagonisms  and  afflictions,  I  have,  since  the 
period  of  our  blessed  union,  habituated  myself  to 
walk  in  her  unromantio  ways.  Yet  is  my  thrifty 
Jean  not  without  lofty  ambition,  of  a  kind  which  is 
fashionable  in  these  days.  The  blood  of  the  Glus- 
holms  is  in  her  pulses,  and  she  feels  it  when  it  is  up. 
But  her  desires  are  for  the  base  material  upholsteries, 
after  the  manner  of  not  a  few  of  our  great  ones,  and 
through  some  extraordinary  perversion  of  idea,  she 
has  been  brou^t  to  consider  a  mansion  at  the  west- 
end  of  Gla^ow  a  finer  and  move  covetabie  thing 
than  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey ! 

But  is  not  this  a  digression?  Was  not  King  Lear 
my  theme?  And  cannot  fallen  royalty  like  his  be 
introduced  wi^out  sudi  preluding  of  trumpets? 
King  Lear! — sorely  of  all  kings,  ancient  or  modem, 
the  royalest!  We  see  him  only  in  the  frailty,  the 
helplessness,  the  despair  of  doti^ge.  Yet,  through 
his  staggering  decay  and  tempestuous  downfal — 
under  every  vaiying  agony,  even  until  the  last  fficker 
of  his  m^dnfm^  is  extinguished  in  death — ^we  experi- 
ence a  loyal  compulsion  to  confess  him  kingly  above 
all  dignity  of  purple.    We  are  not  left  to  wonder 
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how,  in  a  rude  time,  he  should  have  upheld  the 
sovereigiity  of  the  state  until  his  old  age.  •  The  rery 
weakness  which  renders  him,  in  the  end,  unable  to 
preserve  or  to  recover  his  throne,  is,  through  a 
miracle  of  art,  presented  to  us  in  such  shape  of  ma- 
jesty as  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  strength  beyond 
that  of  sceptres.  Lo!  the  parted  crown,  and  a  fore- 
head  towering  with  the  divinity  of  intellect!  Lo!  the 
falling  ermine,  and  an  arm  of  regal  sinew  immortally 
bared!  The  physical  and  mental  sufferings  of  Lear 
— the  mental  overpowering  the  physical — are  but 
the  broken  planks  of  the  wrecked  ship,  revealing  the 
massiveness  of  the  timbers — ^the  scattered  leaves  of 
the  winter-shaken  oak,  disclosing  the  gnarled  gran- 
deur of  the  boughs.  Crownless  and  kingdomlees,  he 
is  yet '  every  inch  a  king.' 

Ah!  what  a  length  of  years  has  passed,  Mathew, 
since  you  and  I — *  but  we  are  old  now ' — ^witnessed 
the  magic-eyed  little  Edmund  Kean  in  that  terrible 
part!  His  royal  desolation — ^irradiated  with  Heaven's 
lightnings,  and  transfigured  into  supernatural  gran- 
deur— ^burned  a  bewildering  track  in  our  memories. 
Have  our  two  snowballs  dropped  a  chill  into  our 
hearts,  that  we  have  now  looked  with  such  different 
eyes  upon  his  son?   But  |  Lear '  the  tragedy  is  much 
too  mighty  a  production  for  the  stage.     It  is  greater 
than  the  Pyramids — or  the  tubular  bridge  across  the 
St.  Lawrence— or  the  Great  Eastern  steam-ship.   The 
noblest  achievement  of  Homer,  of  Dante,  of  Michael 
Angelo,  or  of  Milton,  is  dwarfed  in  the  comparison. 
The  plot,  while  intensely  human,  is  yet  ineffably 
majestic.     Its  grouping  is  pyramidal,  with  the  figure 
of  the  grey-haired  sovereign  and  sire  towering  in 
the,  centre.     Dark  shadows  of  villany,  and  heaVenly 
lights  of  fidelity,  virtue,  and  affection,  supply  the 
most  artistic  contrasts.     The  foppery  and  cowardice 
of  Goneril's  Steward  afford  relief  to  the  sturdy  man- 
liness of  Kent;   while  the  jests  of  the  poor  Fool 
throw  peculiar  and  intensifying  lights  on  the  gi- 
gantic sorrow  of  the  piece.    Then,  in  what  a  frame- 
work of  night,  and  thunder,  and  national  convulsion, 
is  the  whole  picture  set!    And  with  what  a  strange 
daring  sublimity  is  the  passion  of  the  royal  marlyr 
made  to  break  down  into  the  old  elementary  simpli- 
cities of  nature,  and  to  blend  with  the  awful  terrors 
of  the  skies!    Henceforth  I  shall  read  *  Lear'  only, 
and  Mathew  Waddel  will  be  my  audience.   Yet  even 
young  Kean — as  I  stUl  call  him  by  an  inaccuracy  of 
many  years'  standing— although  in  his  early  scenes 
a  little  too  maniacal  in  his  rage,  was  not  without  a 
conception^  of  the  character  worthy  of  his  high  his- 
trionic lineage.   At  times,  indeed — especially  towards 
the  last — ^the  sterling  Shaksperian  grandeurs  so  burned 
in  him,  and  came  flashing  through  the  chinks  and 
crannies  of  the  large  shattered  intellect  of  the  dis- 
crowned monarch,  as  to  touch  us  with  a  genuine 
sympathy,  deepened,  perhaps,  by  the  reflection  with 
which  Lear  himself  seeks,  m  his  madness,  to  inspire 
the  very  Heavens — ^namely,  tiiat  •  ounelves  were  old.' 
'Gabriel,'  said  Mathew,  as  we  jogged  homeward 
that  niffht,  *  I  suppose  I  ought  to  congratulate  myself 
that  I  have  no  daughters? '  *  No,  Mathew,'  I  replied; 
'if  Lear,  in  addition  to  his  many  noble  qualities, 


had  possessed  a  lees  fretful  and  oveibearing  temper, 
he  would  never  have  been  the  father  of  Gonezila  and 
Regans.  Neither,  save  for  that  one  defect  in  his 
chiutuster,  would  he  have  had  occasion,  as  his  last 
poor  stroke  of  regad  policy,  to  barter  crown  and  king- 
dom— alas !  how  vamly — for  the  domestic  love  aiM 
nursing  of  which  he  b^an,  through  the  frailty  of  his  I 
gathenng  years,  to  experience  the  need,  and  to  set 
at  BO  great  a  price.  But  yon,  my  worthy  friend,  have 
nothing  of  the  irascibility  which,  in  Lsar's  case,  en- 
gendered a  retribution  as  of  scorpions.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  are  endowed  with  a  most  blessed  and 
Christian  disposition;  and  your  dau^tera,  bat  that 
you  have  chosen  to  be  a  sorrowful  old  bachelor, 
must,  like  my  own  five  darlings,  have  been  all— all 

Cordelias.' 

(To  be  continued  fortnightly.) 

KOMANCK 

RoHAiTCB !  what  an  ideal  world  of  beautiful  feeling, 
of  high-souled  enthusiasm,  of  disinterested  affection, 
of  daring  courage,  of  deathless  devotion,  does  this 
little  word  comprehend.  But,  alas!  for  the  practical 
and  go-a-head  nature  of  the  present  gmeration,  this 
good  old  word  is  seldom  spoken  and  still  seldonter 
understood. 

Romance  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  thing  of  the  past 
Many  yet  regard  it  as  a  lovely  dream  of  life  in  rhich 
our  forefathers  indulged — a  fine  poetical  conception  o! 
men  and  women,  whose  principal  charm  consisted  in 
the  halo  which  the  imagioation  of  the  beholder  threw 
around  theuL  But  we,  the  wide-awake  individuals  d 
the  nineteenth  century,  don't  mean  to  be  taken  in 
with  any  such  visionaiy  notions — ^we  intend  to  keep 
our  eyes  open. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  ceaseless  activity.  Fastness  in 
everything  seems  the  order  of  the  day.  We  ate  fast 
in  our  locomotion,  fast  in  our  nmumers,  fast  in  our 
dress,  fast  in  our  tastes,  and  fast  in  our  literature. 
Our  mind  appears  to  take  its  tone  from  oatvaid 
Burrounding|8,  and  the  telegraph  and  the  express  are 
characteristic  of  us.  Now,  there"  is  no  doubt  much 
pleasurable  exhilaration,  and  a  delightlul  sensation  of 
power,  in  this  mode  of  life.  It  sharpens  our  wits, 
concentrates  our  views,  and  makes  existence  intensely 
real.  But  though  we  have  greatly  progressed  in 
practical  ability  and  quickness  of  perception  on  many 
subjects,  yet  I  fear  we  have  almost  entirely  lost  that 
chsJming  simplicity  of  thought  and  feenng,  those 
high -bom  cropings  after  the  good  and  beautifol, 
which  impel  the  happy  possessor  to  let  fancy  roam  at 
wilL  Like  some  artistic  genius,  yearning  to  shadow 
forth  his  glowing  imaginings  upon  the  ctarnA,  he  half 
creates,  lAlf  tries  to  ]^rf ect,  wnat  already  is.  Surely 
there  is  something  ennobling  to  the  spirit  in  thu 
idealising  of  the  common  anairs  of  eveiyday  life' 
'Tis,  as  it  were,  a  silent  prophecy  of  the  boundlefl 
aspirations  of  our  diviner  nature — an  exhaostl^ 
craving  which  the  things  of  time  can  never  satis^ 
Better,  infinitely  better,  to  set  up  an  exalted  standaid 
of  what  we  would  fain  believe,  than  be  content  with 
the  matter-of-fact,  utilitarian,  and  plodding  notions  of 
many  respectable  people.  In  the  former  case,  we  shall 
always  be  coming  a  step  nearer  our  ideal,  for  what  we 
intensely  admire  we  ever  strive  to  copy;  while  i»  the 
latter,  we  shall  remain  just  as  we  are,  havmg  ^ 
loftier  desires  than  what  are  comprehended  in  the 
usual  affiurs  of  life.  The  common  proverb, '  Far  away 
birds  have  fine  feathers,'  speaks  to  the  ezperiei^ 
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of  many.  How  doubly  channing  some  objects  appear 
when  viewed  at  a  distance !  and  very  foolish  would 
it  be  to  detract  from  their  apparent  beauty  by  near 
and  minnte  inspection.     The  child  who  destroys  his 
musical  toy  to  see  where  the  sound  comes  from,  ceases 
to  be  delighted  with  his  plaything  when  he  finds  that 
there  is  nothing  inside  out  a  little  bit  of  wire.    The 
boy  who  is  taken  for  the  first  time  to  the  theatre,  all 
a-glow  with  pleasure  and  excitement,  would  not  thank 
the  well  •  meaning  but  narrow  -  minded  father  who 
stro?e  to  disgust  nim  with  the  staffe,  by  impressing 
upon  his  youthful  mind  that  the  ^ole  concern  was 
a  delusion  and  a  snare;  that  nothing  was  what  it 
teemed;  that  all  the  gold  was  tinsel,  all  the  scenery 
JQnt  painted  daubs;  and  that  next  morning  the  fairies, 
who  to  his  eyes  looked  so  like  angels,  would  be  jaded 
and  haggard  mortals.     Few  things,  as  well  as  few 
people,  stand  very  close  examination.   If  the  effect  is 
pleasing,  let  us  be  satisfied^  and  not  i)Ty  too  curiously 
into  every  comer.     Sad,  yet  undeniable,  it  is  that 
rapid  progressioii  on  some  subjects  causes  a  corres- 
ponding retrogression  with  regard  to  others;  thus,  the 
saying  of  the  wise  man,  *  He  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge increaseih  sorrow,'  is  abundantly  exemplified. 
Too  much  research,  though  it  may  gratify  the  intel- 
lect to  lay  all  things  bare  to  its  inspection,  does  not  of 
necessity  improve  us,  for  we  are  only  truly  improved 
by  what  it  aoes  ua  good  to  know. 

In  earlier  times,  when  tastes  were  simpler  and 
people  more  truly  happy,  because  more  ^nuine — 
when  children  were  bona  fide  children,  azS  treated 
B8  each— when  boys  and  girls  listened  with  reve- 
rence to  the  opinion  of  their  seillors — ^when  young 
men  and  women  fell  in  love  in  real  earnest — when 
^ers  and  mothers  could  understand,  from  expe- 
nen(%,  what  they  felt  when  money  was  less  valued 
&nd  independence  of  spirit  more — when,  it  may  be, 
sometimes  imprudent,  but  generally  disinter^ted, 
ZQArrisges  were  entered  upon — ^when  the  happy  pair 
were  not  ashamed  of  living  in  a  plain  way,  keeping 
one  servant  and  having  no  large  parties  —  when, 
^  short,  everything^  was  more  natural,  and,  conse- 
qnentlv,  more  what  it  ought  to  be — ^these  were  the 
good  old  days.    Character  was  more  distinct  and  di- 
versified; feeling  was  less  suppressed  to  suit  worldly 
interest;  and  people  were  truer  to  their  higher  nature, 
^y  is  there  so  little  of  the  youthful  fr^hness  and 
liOiveU  of  thought  and  feeling  that  existed  of  yore? 
How  comes  it  that  so  many  young  people  have  such 
a  smiUl  allowance  of  those  charmmg  qualities  which 
are  consistent  with  their  years?    The  sensibility  and 
modesty  which  become  vouth  are  very  seldom  to  be 
met  with.    Instead  of  tnese,  we  find  that  assurance 
and  premature  sharpness  have  usurped  their  place. 
It  is  a  favourite  idea  of  mine  that  the  youngest  people 
Qow-a-days  are  the  decidedly  elderly — ^those  who  have 
T'eeo  brought  up  in  the  good  old  s<mool,  whose  tastes 
vere  pure  and  aimple,  whose  nuumers  were  made 
not  so  much  by  square  and' rule  as  by  innate  good 
feeling.    Komance  was  for  t^em  not  a  name  merely, 
bnt  a  felt  reality.     How  I  prize  the  acquaintance  of 
^ch  people!    And,  as  I  wnte,  there  rises  before  me 
the  bright  vision  of  that  benevolent,  clever,  and 
lively  country  gentleman — one  who  could  make  a 
joke  and  take  a  joke,  and  under  whose  dark  green 
cr^t  beat  a  heart  more  buoyant  and  ronumtic  than 
many  men  not  half  his  age\>os8ess.     Long  may  he, 
and  those  like  him,  be  spuea— a  blessing  and  a  pat- 
tern to  all  about-  them;  and,  when  their  pilgrimage 
here  is  over,  oh!  may  their  mantle  descend  upon  us, 
like  the  gemal  and  cheering  sun,  refreshing,  oeauti- 
lying,  and  impartixi^  its  own  light  and  warmth  to 
ever3rihing  aronndl  S.  H. 
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Chapter  IL 

The  Hermione  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  Old 
Archie,  the  fisherman,  was  on  board— was  to  have 
been,  at  least;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
one  stirring. 

'  The  lazy  wretch  I '  exclaimed  Bob.  '  He*s  never  up 
yet  I  And  I  told  him  to  have  the  mainsail  up,  and 
the  anchor — what  do  you  call  it?' 

'  Apeak,'  suggested  Stewart. 

'Yes;  the  anchor  apeak  at  nine  o'clock,  so  as  to 
have  ever3rthing  ready  for  ^sailing  when  we  came.' 

We  went  down  to  the  beach,  and  hailed  her.  There 
was  no  answer. 

<  Hermione  ahoy ! '  shouted  Bob. 

'  Perhaps  he  isn't  on  board  at  all,'  said  I;  '  and  yet 
the  boat  is  under  the  stem.' 

'  Hermione  ahoy !    What  on  earth  are  we  to  do?' 

'  Get  a  boat  at  the  quay,  and  go  off,'  said  Stewart. 

'Hermione  ah-o-oyl'  shouted  Bob,  tUl  I  thought 
he  would  have  burst  a  blood- vessel 

My  fears  for  this  cati^strophe  were  obviated,  how- 
ever, by  the  apparition  of  a  red  Kilmarnock  night- 
cap, and  a  b^iid  like  a  superannuated  shoebnuh, 
which  made  their  appearance  at  the  cabin  door. 

'  The  dirty  old  beast! '  exclaimed  Bob;  '  he  has  been 
sleeping  in  the  cabin  in  one  of  our  berths.  Come 
ashore  with  that  boat,  will  you?'  ^ 

The  red  nightcap  disappeared,  and  for  ten  minutes 
we  saw  no  more  of  it. 

'  What  can  be  keeping  hinvnow  ? '  sidd  Bob.  '  Come 
ashore  with  that  boat,  will  you?' 

*  Shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  gone  back  to  bed  again,' 
said  Stewart,  sending  a  piece  of  slate  skimming  along 
the  water. 

'  Hermione,  ah-o-o-oy ! '  shouted  Bob,  so  loudly  that 
he  broke  down  at  the  last  syllable  in  a  perfect  screech. 

Ten  minu^  more  elapsed,  when  the  red  nightcap 
again  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  striped  cotton  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  blue  homespun  trousers,  enclosing  the 
figure  of  Bob's  pilot,  Archie  M  'Niven.  Archie  leisurely 
unloosed  the  painter  by  which  the  boat  was  made 
fast — flowered  himself  over  the  stem — drewthe  painter 
after  him — ^wiped  one  of  the  thwarts  with  his  night- 
cap— took  up  the  (^dles — and  pulled  towards  us. 

'What  was  keeping  you?'  said  Bob. 

'  Keeping  me!    When  keeping  me  ? ' 

•Keeping  you!— just  now.  We've  been  waiting 
here  for  half-an-hour,  haven't  we?' 

'  I  suppose  we'll  need  to  get  on  our  dothes,  will  we 
no?'  said  Archie. 

•aothes!' 

'Tut,  Bob,'  said  Stewart;  'let  us  get  on  board. 
The  doing  so  will  take  us  a  short  time,  too :  that  boat 
will  take  no  more  than  one  of  us  at  a  time.  I  say, 
Bob,  she's  half -full  of  water.' 

'  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  bail  her  out?'  cried  Bob. 

'And  did  I  no?'  replied  Archie.  'Ye  should  ask 
if  it  was  not  raining  here?' 
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*  Raining !  we  hadn't  a  drop  of  rain  in  Glasgow. ' 

'  Is  this  GJasgow?'  asked  Archiei  *  I  did  not  know 
that  afore.' 

'Tut,  Bob;  never  mind,'  said  Stewart  '  Bail  her 
out  now,  Archie.' 

'If  you  can  pail  a  poat  without  a  dish,'  said 
Archie,  '  it's  more  than  Archie  M'Niven  can  do.' 

*  Why!  haven t  you  one  in  the  boat?' 

'No,  nor  aboard  either;  excepting,  maybe,  one  of 
the  tea-cups,  or  the  wee  pot  as  boils  the  eggs.' 

'  What  are  we  to  do?'  exclaimed  Bob.  '  With  all 
that  water,  she  will  not  float  with  the  weight  of 
another  person.  Then,  if  I  go  by  myself,  who  is  to 
bring  her  back  for  you?  If  we  could  fasten  a  rope 
in  any  way,  so  as  to  puU  her  ashore  again. ' 

'  What  are  you  talking  about  ? '  said  Stewart. 
Couldn't  you  bail  her  out  with  the  "wee  pot  as 
boils  the  ^ggs?"  But  we  won't  need  to  do  that. 
Come  out,  Archie,  and  we'll  ptiU  her  up  and  capsize 
her  here  on  the  beach.' 

*  I'll  do  that  when  them  that  pays  me  my  wages 
tells  me,'  replied  Archie. 

*  Can't '  you  come  out  of  the  boat  when  you're 
told?'  cried  Bob. 

'  Haul  her  up  a  wee  bit,  then,'  said  Archie. 

Bob  caught  hold  of  the  bow,  and  gave  such  a  pull 
that  Archie,  ts  he  stood  up  to  jump  ashore,  fell  splash- 
ing in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  he 
lay,  swearing  like  a  trooper,  both  in  English  and 
QaeUo,  while  the  air  resounded  with  Tom  Stewart's 
laughter. 

We  pidled  the  boat  up  on  the  beach;  but  Archie 
not  showing  any  indication  of  .nn  intention  to  rise. 
Bob  seized  the  gunwale,  aud  endeavoured  to  capsize 
her;  but  this  proving  too  much  for  his  strength,  he 
began  to  call  upon  us,  as  we  valued  his  friendship,  to 
'  Come  and  help  him  to  turn  out  the  obstinate  old 
beast ! '  At  length,  by  a  tremendous  effort,  he  upset 
her,  deluging  Archie  with  the  water,  and  entombing 
him  under  her.  Archie  yelled  like  a  madman,  and 
swore  liiost  feavfully;  and,  ^treading  he  might  have 
been  hurt,  Stewart  and  I  replaced  the  boat  on  her 
keel,  leaving  him  soaking  among  the  seaweed. 

'  You  are  not  hurt,  are  you?'  said  I. 

'  Hurt,  pe  tarn  I    The  leg  of  me  is  broke  I ' 

'Oh,  nonsense!  Let  me  see  it?  Why,  it  is  only  a 
little  bruised,  that  is  all.  It  will  be  well  immediately.* 

'  Never  mind  him.  Jack,'  said  Bob.  '  Come  along ! 
we'll  go  on  board.  Who  is  going  to  be  plagued  this 
way  by  an  old  mule  like  that?  We'll  do  well  enough 
without  him.' 

'  'Will  ye?'  said  Archie,  getting  up,  and  extendiug 
his  hand;  'then  youll  pay  three  pound  for  three 
weeks'  wage,  and  two  pound  five  for  three  wee)cs' 
meat.' 

'  What  do  you  say,  you  old  rascal?' 

'You  engaged  for  three  weeks,  did  ye  no?  But 
never  heed!  If  ye  have  no  remembrance  of  him, 
maybe  we'll  get  somebody  that  will  put  ye  in  remem- 
brance of  him.' 

'  You'll  make  nothiiig  of  him.  Bob,'  said  Stewart 


'  Come,  Archie!  let  vm  get  on  board,  sod we^fldtink 
Boeoess  to  the  oraiae  in  a  bottle  of  ram.' 

'  I'U  go  aboard,'  replied  Archie,  a  Nttle  softened; 
'  but  I'U  be  for  no  good  for  three  days  with  my  ankle; 
for  if  she's  no  proke,  she's  sprained,  and  that's  just  w 
bad.     Hows'ever,  I'll  go  aboaxd.' 

The  yawl  was  launched  again  aocordimgly.  Archie 
limped  down,  tumbled  himself  into  her,  and  utdovn 
on  a  thwart  I  handed  him  the  paddles,  and,  Bob 
getting  into  the  stem,  he  pulled  ofiL 

They  reached  the  yacht,  and  Bob  jumped  on  bosrd. 
Archie  followed,  leaving  the  boat  unfastened  tt  the 
sideu  Bob  turned  round,  and  seeing  Archie  aJao  on 
board,  he  flew  into  a  violent  passion.  What  was  said 
we  could  not  hear;  ^e  argument,  however,  erideatly 
was  who  was  to  return  with  the  boat  for  ns?  Archie 
apparently  had  no  inteatioB  of  doing  so,  the  pies 
being  seesaingly  that  of  his  sprained  ankle.  The 
yawl,  in  the  meantime,  was  beginning  to  drift  aws; 
with  the  tide,  and  there  appeared  every  project  of 
out  having  to  proouFS  a  boat,  and  go  in  chass  aiter 
her. 

'Well,  he  is  a  queer  old  fish,  I  do  declare!'  said 
Stewart.  '  Hilloa !  Bob,  look  at  the  boat— she's  goiog 
adrift — ^just  look  at  her — do  I ' 

Bob  looked;  and  in  what  he  eoemod  to  eouider  the 
certain  and  final  loss  of  his  boat,  he  forgot  ths  oc- 
casion of  his  anger;  seizing  on  oar,  whidi  lay  on  the 
deck,  he  brought  her  back  to  the  side  with  it,  aod 
throwing  himself  into  her,  pulled  ashore  with  soch 
energy  that  her  bow  ran  two  feet  up  on  the  beach. 
Stewart  got  in,  and  Bob  pulled  back  in  the  Bsioe 
vigorous  manner;  Stewart  was  put  on  board,  and  Bob 
returned  for  me;  I  was  put  on  board,  and  Bob  re 
turned  for  my  portmanteau;  and  at  last  we  vere  all 
safely  on  board. 

And  BO  this  was  Bob'a  yacht!  Well!  she  va»'t 
exactly  a  very  complete  rvaliaation  of  the  usual  ideas 
of  a  yaoht  She  was  broa4-beamed,  fiat-bottomed. 
bluff-bowed;  her  masts  and  spars  were  diseased  mu 
dry-rot;  and  her  sails — I  took  up  the  foresail,  m  ^ 
lay  on  the  deck,  and  shook  it  out — ^thers  were  hsidiy 
three  square  feet  of  whole  canvas  together. 

Bob,  happily,  was  too  much  engaged  to  notice  the 
smile  which  I  could  scarcely  repress,  as  I  made  tbe» 
observations.  He  threw  off  his  coat,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  remove  the  tarpauling  which  covered  the 
mainsail.  He  then  began  to  search  among  the  ropes, 
which  were  belayed  on  the  bulwarks  and  ronnd  the 
foot  of  the  mast,  for  the  end  of  the  throat  halyai^. 
pulling  several,  but  finding  none  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  , 

'  Where  have  you  belayed  the  end  of  that  ha^^  • 

'  Just  where  she^hould  be,'  waa  Archie's  reply- 

'  Where  is  it?   Tell  me  this  moment' 

« What  you'll  want  he»f or  just  now  ?  m  told  yja 
when  you  need  her.  You're  no  going  to  hoist  the 
mainsail  just  now. ' 

'  Ardiie  is  perfectly  right,'  said  Stewart;  'it^f 
use  getting  under  weigh  till  ebb  tide  at  my  ^-^^^ 
there  is  hardly  a  breath  of  wind.' 
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•TiU  ebb  tide!'  exclaimed  Bob;  Til  get  under 
wfigh  at  once.  Hurray!  here's  tbe  halyard — there  it 
goes.  Come  on,  Jack,  give  me  a  haul.  Hilloa !  there's 
Skrry!'  he  added,  as  a  tall  figure  came  stalking  with 
rapid  strides  along  the  shore — a  black  satin  hat  under 
his  arm,  a  white  straw  one  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
one  hand  holding  a  yellow  cane,  the  other  a  cambric 
pocket  handkerchief. 

'  Stewarfc,'  said  Bob,  '  take  the  boat,  and  go  ashore 
for  him — there's  a  good  fellow.  To-ho*oo!  there  she 
goes.  Come  along,  Jack,  come  along;  bear  a  hand — 
yo-ho-oo! ' 

Stewart  took  the  boat,  and  went  ashore;  and  Bob 
having,  after  another  search,  found  the  end  of  the 
peak  halyard,  I  went  to  his  assistance,  for  I  saw  that 
there  would  be  little  use  in  opposing  him — the  main- 
Bai],  as  we  hpisted  it,  appearing  thickly  studded  with 
patches— triangular,  polygonal,  circular,  square. 

'What  made  you  lose  the  train,  Starry?'  said  Bob, 
stopping  to  take  breath. 

'It  was  altogether  by  mistake,'  replied  Starry, 
wiping  his  brow  as  he  scrambled  over  the  bulwarks. 
'I  merely  went  to  make  a  litUe  purchase;  when  I 
retained  the  doors  were  closed.  I,  however,  contrived 
to  tind  my  way  by  a  private  passage  —in  connection 
vith  the  offices  if  is,  I  presume;  but  when  I  reached 
the  platform  the  train  was  gone.  Oh,  how  delightful 
is  the  coel  sea  breeze ! ' 

'Rather  a  smart  concern  this,'  said  Stewart,  taking 
Starry's  straw-hat  from  his  head.  '  And  you  really 
'Walked  through  Greenock  with  that  old  chimney-pot 
nnder  your  arm  I  You  don't  seem  to  value  much  your 
repntation  for  soundness  of  mind.' 

'Do  you  consider  that  I  was  guilty  of  an  impro- 
priety?' said  Starry.  *  I  consider  that  when  I  have 
the  approbation  of  my  own  judgment,  the  opinion  of 
the  world  is  of  comparatively  little  moment.' 

'  But  I  don't  think,  judgment  and  all,  Starry,'  said 
Stewart,  'that  you  would  have  done' it  some  hours 
later,  when  the  young  ladies  woidd  be  out.  Some 
good  looking  girls  in  Greenock,  Starry!' 

'You  do  me  an  injustice,'  returned  Stany.  *  Much 
38 1  esteem — ^mucb  as  I  regard — much  as  I  may  say  I 
—a—love  them,  I  would— a ' 

'Wliat  did  you  pay  for  this  hat,  Starry?'  inquired 
Bob,  inspecting  the  lining  of  Starry's  purchase.  *  I 
^sh  I  had  got  one  like  it  before  I  came  away — ^this 
Ht  one  is  so  fearfully  warm.  I  say — it  fits  me  to  a 
nicety— m  exchange  with  you,  i{  you  like.' 

'You  are  very  kind,' replied  Starry.  *  I  shall  con- 
rider  your  obligiBg  offer,  and  inform  you  of  the  result 
of  my  deliberations.' 

•  Don't  deGberate  anything  about  it.  Starry,'  said 
Stewart  •He  hasn't  been  studying  commerce  for 
aothing:  he  knows  how  to  make  a  bargain.  Why, 
your  hat  is  worth  a  dozen  of  his,  and  cost  twice  as 
nnch  to-day  as  his  did  a  year  ago  I  By-the-by,  that 
P^ts  me  in  mind  that  I  owe  you  a  shilling,  and  per- 
tiapa  eighteenpence,  for  another  ticket — of  course  you 
Had  to  get  one?' 

•  That  only  cost  me  sixpence,'  said  Starry.  *  I  came 


down  in  the  third  class.  I  consider  that,  being  open 
at  the  sides,  it  affords  infinitely  superior  facilities  for 
the  observation  of  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  and 
for  the  study  of  human  nature — the  shilling  is  of  no 
consequence.' 

*I  knew  that.  Starry,  and  consequently  never 
intended  to  pay  it;  indeed,  it  has  already  gone  for 
tobacco.  E^owever,  you  owe  me  a  little  for  my  advice 
in  the  matter  of  the  hats!' 

'And  if  I  haven't  been  studying  commerce  for 
nothing,'  said  Bob,  *  you  haven't  been  studying  law 
for  nothing; — ^you  know  how  to  charge  plenty  for 
nothing.  I  say,  Starry,  you  would  need  to  be  care- 
ful when  you  come  across  characters  like  Imn.  You're 
too  good  for  this  world,  Starry.  [Starry  acknow- 
ledged this  compliment  by  a  bow.]  But,  I  say, 
we're  losing  time.  Come  on,  boys!  let's  to  work. 
But  what  is  the  next  thing  we  do?' 

*  The  anchor,'  said  Stewart;  '  but  I  tell  you,  Bob, 
it's  no  use  for  two  hours  at  least.' 

'  The  anchor;  oh  yes,  that's  it,'  said  Bob.  '  Come 
on !  let's  get  the  anchor  astern. ' 

'  Apeak,  you  mean,'  said  Stewart.'  ' 

'  Apeak — oh  yes,  of  course — a  lapsus  ItTiguoe.  I  know 
it  was  a — something;  I  j list  mistook  the —  Come  on, 
boys  I  do  come  on !    Let  us  get  the  anchor  apeak. ' 

As  Bob  rattled  on  thus,  he  kept  running  backwards 
and  forwards,  lifting  things  and  setting  them  down 
again,  and  handling  the  ropes,  as  if  he  were  looking 
for  something.  This  was  the  light,  at  least,  in  which 
it  seemed  to  strike  old  Archie;  for  as  Bob  passed  the 
place  where  he  sat  on  the  larboard  bulwark,  cutting 
a  piece  of  wood  with  his  knife  into  the  shape  of  a 
thowl,  he  looked  up,  and  said  in  a  tone  which  gave 
to  the  remark  all  the  effect  of  sarcasm,  that  he  would 
'  find  the  anchor  at  the  bow ! ' 

*  Hold  you  your  tongue! '  said  Bob.  *If  you  don't 
choose  to  help,  nobody  wants  your  dictation;  though, 
if  I  thought  it  worth  while,  I  would  very  soon  make 
you  help.  I  say,  Stewart!  take  one  of  these  hand- 
spikes, and  give  us  a  turn  with  the  windlass.' 

'  I'm  going  to  take  Archie's  plan,  Bob,'  said  Stew- 
art. '  Seriously,  I  don't  see  any  use  in  our  starting 
before  the  turn  of  the  tide.  Keep  yourself  quiet 
for  an  hour,  can't  you  ?  I'm  going  down  to  the  cabin 
for  a  little;  I  want  to  overhaul  my  things.  Archie,  I 
think  .you  had  better  go  to  the  forecastle  and  change 
your  wet  clothes.' 

*  Stewart,  you're  a  \&zy  beast ! '  exclaimed  Bob. 
*  Come  on,  Jack;  never  mind,  we'll  manage  it  ourselves. 
Starry,  take  the  helm,  and  keep'  her  away  from  the 
shore,  when  the  anchor  comes  up.  Kow,  Jack,  in 
with  your  handspike — there.  Heave  away,  now,  to- 
gether. Starry,  mind  your  helm  when  it  comes  up. 
Now,  then.  Jack,  heave !  There  she  comes !  Heavo 
awayi  Yo — ^hol  Hurray!  she's  moving!  Yes,  hurray! 
she's  moving!    Hi,  Stewart!  she's  moving!' 

'See  she  isn't  moving  the  wrong  way!'  cried 
Stewart.     '  I'll  be  more  than  astonished  if  she  isn't. ' 

*  So  she  is ! '  cried  Bob.  *  Starry,  you  blockhead  I 
— Jack,  Jack!  we've  forgotten  to  hoist  the  jib!  Quick, 
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quick — she'll  be  ashore  I  Stany,  yoa  blockheadl  pat 
the  helm  the  other  way — ^no ! — go  to  the  other  side — 
no! — ^the  other  way— quick!  What  are  we  to  do? 
She'll  be  ashore  I  The  anchor,  the  anchor  I — ^we'U 
need  to  let  the  anchor  go  again!  Here,  Jack,  help 
me — quick!  Here,  you  old  Highland  mule!  oome 
here.  Never  mind  the  helm.  Starry!  Now,  back 
with  the  chain.  There — more  yet.  There — ^I  think 
that  will  do  now.  Oh!  I'm  all  out  of  breath.  I 
thought  we  were  fairly  ashore.* 

'  It's  a  wonder  you  weren't,'  cried  Stewart,  from 
below.  '  What  a  detestable  row  you  did  make,  to  be 
sure,  with  your  running  about,  and  your  yelling,  and 
the  noise  you  made  with  the  cable;  it  was  more  like  a 
menagerie  let  loose  than  anything  I  know.  You  had 
to  let  the  anchor  go  again,  had  you?  I  thought  you 
would.  You  will  know  better  the  next  time  how  to 
take  advice.  But  when  you  did  get  the  anchor  up, 
why  didn't  you  think  of  keeping  her  off  with  an  oar, 
till  you  got  out  a  piece?' 

'  Botheration!  so  we  might,'  exclaimed  Bob,  look- 
ing the  very  picture  of  vexation.  'How stupid!  Jack, 
you're  an  ass !  Why  did  you  not  think  of  it?  I  say, 
let  us  get  up  the  anchor  again,  and  we'll  take  the 
sweeps,  and  keep  her  off  this  time.' 

'  No,  Ihank  you,  Bob/  said  I;  '  Tve  had  enough 
of  it.' 

'  You're  a  pack  of  lazy  wretehes! '  exclaimed  Bob. 
*  But  if  I  had  known  that  this  was  to  be  the  way  of 
it,  not  one  of  you  would  have  been  here;  that's  alL' 

'  And  if  I  had  known  the  real  character  of  your 
dirty  craft,'  cried  Stewart  from  below,  '  I  wouldn't 
have  been  here;  that's  alL    Just  come  down  and  look 

at  her— do!  It's  a  spectacle— of  all  the ^just  come 

down — do ! ' 

I  jumped  down  into  the  stem-sheets.  There  was  a 
space  at  the  stem,  not  decked  over,  with  a  seat  run- 
ning round,  from  which  the  door  of  the  cabin  opened. 
The  cabin  was  a  box-like  apartment,  of  about  nine 
feet  square;  and  so  low  that,  as  I  entered,  I  struck 
my  head  against  one  of  the  beams  which  ran  across 
it.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  were  taken  up 
by  two  berths,  one  on  each  side,  and  a  cushioned  seat 
on  the  larboard  side,  which  would  also  serve  for  a 
berth.  In  the  centre  was  a  narrow  table,  running 
fore  and  aft.  In  the  forward  end  was  another  seat, 
intended,  like  the  other,  to  be  used  for  dormitoiy 
purposes;  though,  how  any  person  of  ordinaiy  size 
was  to  contrive,  without  previously  undergoing  some 
Procrustean  operation,  to  repose  on  it  with  any  degree 
of  comfort,  appeared  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  The 
after-end  was  taken  up  by  the  door,  a  locker  on  one 
side,  and  a  sort  of  cupboard  on  the  other,  in  the 
shelves  of  which  were  raoged  sundry  culinary  utensils 
— ^several  canisters  containing  groceries,  one  tumbler, 
three  jelly-mugs,  a  soap-dish,  a  hair-brush,  and  two 
broken  glasses.  The  berths  were  boarded  all  round 
in  front,  leaving  an  aperture  so  remarkably  small 
that  the  apparent  difficulty  of  ever  getting  in  was 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  apparent  impossibility, 
once  in,  of  ever  getting  out.     Old  Alchie,  however, 


had  managed  it  somehow  on  the  prerioaB  ni^t:  the 
derangement  of  the  blankets  in  the  staiboiid  (oe 
told  that;  and  the  flavour  of  peat  smoke  which  per- 
vaded them  told  that  he  had  done  so  with  his  cbihei 
on;  while  an  empty  bottle,  with  the  neck  broken  dS^ 
and  a  cork,  bearing  on  the  wax  at  one  end  the  legend 
*  Fine  old  whisky, '  gave  reason  to  believe  thst  he  had 
been  unable  to  undress  himself.  Bat  what  struck  me 
was  the  dirtiness  and  disorder  which  pervaded  the 
whole  place.  The  table  was  covered  with  the  dishes 
which  Archie  had  used  in  the  meals  of  the  two  pre- 
vious days — cups,  saucers,  and  plates— and,  vith  the 
remains  of  those  meals,  the  shells  of  half-a-dosea 
eggs,  the  skeletons  of  as  many  herrings,  scrape  of 
bread,  potatoes,  and  bones.  The  berths,  the  Beats, 
and  the  floor  were  strewed  with  artides  of  dren^ 
sails,  pots,  pans,  and  a  basin  of  porridge,  which  lay 
broken  where  it  had  fallen,  perhaps  two  days  he- 
fore. 

<  It's  a  palace,  isn't  it?'  said  Stewart,  with  a  look 
of  unutterable  disgust    '  The  dirty  conceml  If  I  had 

only  known  what  she  was I  do  declare,  I  think 

111  go  back  yet.    Here,  Bob,  I'm  going;  come  one  of 
you  to  take  back  the  boat.' 

'What  do  mean,  Stewart?'  said  Bob.  < What's 
wrong  with  her?  I  say,  Tom,  ^u  aren't  in  eancet, 
surely?' 

*  I  observe,  Martin,'  said  Starry,  '  that  your  friend 
has  been  making  free  with,  and  helping  himself  to, 
my  bottle,  which  I  had  intended  as  a  resource  in  the 
occasion  of  that — a — affection  which  the  uninitiated 
must  expect  to  encounter  in  a  sea  voyagei  It  is 
rather  a  serious  deprivation,  as  it  was  my  only  (ae^* 

•  You'll  get  plenty  more  where  we're  going,  Stany,' 
said  Stewart — *  in  the  land  of  whisky.' 

'  I  say,  Stewart,'  said  Bob,  '  you  aren't  going! 
No.  I  thought  not.  That's  right.  Come  on!  We'll 
set  to  work,  and  well  have  her  tidied  up  in  no  tine- 
Come  on,  Starry!  Jack,  you  lazy  wretch!  off  vith 
your  coat!' 

We  set  to  work.  Bob  washed  the  dishes;  Stewait 
dried  them — breaking  between  them,  in  the  opera- 
tion, two  saucers  and  the  spout  of  the  teapot  Starry 
cleared  away  and  swept  the  floor;  while  I  went  on 
my  knees  and  scrubbed  it — after  a  fashion,  at  least 

'  Heigh-ho ! '  exclaimed  Starry,  when  we  had  done. 
'  I  will  ever  after  this  have  a  grieater  regard  for  the 
— a — the  fair  sex,  than  the  great  measure  of  regard 
I  have  hitherto  entertained  for  them.  I  had  no  ida 
that  domestic  operations  required  so  much  address  in 
the  performanca  How  little  do  we  reflect,  when  w« 
behold  our  boards  spread  with  the  dainties  and  the 
delicacies  of  life,  how  much  labour  in  the  productioQ, 
and  anxiety  in  the — a — superintendence,  they  may 
have  occasioned  to  our  uncomplaining  helpmates!' 

The  quiet,  serious  way  in  which  Starry  said  tba, 
rendered  it  irresistibly  ludicrous.  •  Wefl  done!'  said 
L  *  The  gaUantry  of  that  speech  makes  it  eloijaent, 
though  the  sentiment  is  perhaps  a  little  di^ropcf - 
tionate  to  the  occasion.' 

* O  woman!'  he  exclaimed,  laying  his  hand  i^^' 
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his  lieart  sad  fizisg  liis  eyes  npon  the  croesbeam 

above — 

'  O  vonuui!  in  oar  hoiin  of  CMe, 
Uncertain,  eoj,  end  lurd  to  please; 
When  pain  and  angniah  ring  the  brow'^— 

'I  Bay,  ooaldn't  we  get  dinner  ready  now?'  said 
Bob,  breaking  in  upon  Stany'a  quotation.  *  It  would 
Bare  time  again.' 

'  ▲  miniBterlng  angel  thoal' 

'Oh,  bother  the  ministering  angel!'  said  BoK 
'  What  do  you  aay  ajMut  the  dinner?  Shall  we  get  it 
ready?' 

We  all  expressed  our  willingness  to  be  guided  by 
hia  judgment  in  the  matter;  whereupon  he  took  a 
hamper  from  beneath  the  table,  and  proceeded,  with 
waiter-like  despatch,  to  lay  the  doth.  He  then  pro- 
duced a  joint  of  roast-beef  from  the  hamper;  and 
selecting  a  pot  from  where  Starry  had  stowed  them 
under  one  of  the  seats,  he  jumped  on  deck,  calling 
upon  Archie,  in  frantic  tones,  to  tell  him  where  he 
hid  put  that  bag  of  potatoes?  Having  discovered 
their  place  of  deposit,  we  heard  him  washing  them 
energetically,  keeping  up  a  running  fire  of  abuse  on 
Archie,  which  Archie,  however,  did  not  condescend 
to  notice  till  he  saw  Bob  taking  the  fresh  water  out 
of  the  cask  to  boil  his  potatoes  in,  when  he  seLsed  the 
pot  and  filled  it  with  salt  water  over  the  side,  swearing 
at  him  as  a  lubberly  blockhead  for  *  wasting  the  goot 
clean  water.'  But  his  indignation  was  trifling  com- 
pued  with  Bob's,  when  he  came  to  the  fire,  and 
foond  that  it  had  been  allowed  to  go  out.  He 
stamped  with  rage,  and  swung  his  arms  furiously, 
bestowing  innumerable  epithets  on  Highlanders  in 
general,  and  Archie  in  particular. 

Stewart  enjoyed  the  scene  amazingly.  I,  however, 
thought  it  but  right  to  interfere  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his 
potting  off  time  with  the  potatoes;  that  we  could  do 
<inite  well  with  bread  for  one  day,  and  that  he  would 
bare  opportunity  enough  to  display  his  skill  in  cookery 
^ain.  Bob,  however,  took  no  notice  of  what  I  said, 
till  he  had  made  several  attempts  to  rekindle  the 
fire  without  success,  when  he  came  down  to  the  cabin 
^th  a  most  rueful  countenance,  and  placing  a  loaf 
of  bread  upon  the  table,  invited  us  to  sit  in.  We  sat 
in  accordingly;  Bob,  with  profuse  apologies  for  the 
pcioneaa  of  the  fare,  making  sundry  obscure  hints 
^'^g^rding  the  puddings,  pancakes,  and  dumplings, 
^hich  were  to  be  evolved  on  some  future  occasions 
from  materials  on  board. 

•I hope  we  may  never  have  worse,*  said  Stewart. 
,  ^*  do  you  know  what  has  just  come  into  my 

^ead,  Stany?  *  It  is,  that  we  should  make  you  secre- 

»Tr  or  recorder  to  the  Hermione,  or  rather  to  our 
I  ?^^L^  ^^p  a  journal  of  everything,  you  know; 
I  ^escnbe  the  places  we  go  to — ^the  manners  of  the  na- 


tivea,  and  so  forth.  It  would  be  capital  practice  for 
yon,  and  then  it  would  be  a  first-rate  thmg  to  keep 
J.y^^  *olook  at  acain — ^perhaps  many  years  after 
jwa.  We  might  each  get  a  copy  of  it  for  the  same 
P^jyjc.  Kone  of  us,  you  see,  could  make  such  a 
p«  thing  of  it  as  you,  you  being  a  literary  man  both 
°y  taste  and  education.    Then  you  will  have  plenty 


of  scenes  worthy  of  being  recorded— embalmed, 
you  would  say,  Starry,  in  poetry — storms^  and  such 
like;  for  it  is  very  possible  we  may  meet  with  one 
or  two;  and  then  all  the  sublime  scenery,  which  has 
employed  the  Muses  of  some  of  our  greatest  poets — 
the  CuchuUin  Hills  and  Quiraing  in  Skye,  and  lots  of 
other  places  we're  goine  to.' 

'  I  say,  it's  a  capital  idea  1 '  exclaimed  Bob.  '  Starry, 
it  would  make  your  fortune;  you  could  publish  it,  you 
know,  and  set  a  good  deal  for  it.' 

*  No,  no,  said  Stewart,  *  there  would  be  little  use 
in  that;  we  have  quite  enough,  and  too  much,  of  that 
sort  of  thing  already — ^it's  a  threadbare  subject.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  Johnson  and  Boswoll,  and  before 
them  too,  the  literary  market  haa^been  overrun  with 
them — Rambles  among  the  Western  Islands;  Voyages 
round  the  Coast;  Descriptions  of  the  Hebrides;  Tours, 
picturesque  and  plain;  Visits,  Journals,  and  what  not, 
by  sentimental  females  and  moon-struck  tourists.  But 
I  think,  Starry,  that,  without  any  ambitious  projects 
of  that  kind,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  yourself,  and 
to  us  all,  no  doubt,  to  undertake  such  a  thing. ' 

'  Stewart,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  the  delighted 
Starry,  '  I  am  everlastingly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
suggestion.  It  will  indeed  be  an  excellent  exercise. 
I  undertake  it  with  pleasure— though  you  must  not 
expect  anything  very  remarkable  in  a  iiterarr  point 
of  view,  as  I  have  as  yet  had  comparativelv  little  prac- 
tice, beyond  my  ooUeffe  exercises,  in  the  formation  of 
my  style;  but  I  will  do  my  best,  and  no  one  can  do 
more.   Stewart,  accept  my  thanks  for  the  suggestion. ' 

'  All  right,  Stany.  Take  pains  with  it,  now,  and 
make  a  |[ood  thing  of  it.  If  you  do,  I  wouldn't  say 
but  it  might  be  worth  publishing  after  all.  Of  course, 
you  know,  we  shall  have  much  better  opportunities 
than  most  for  going  into  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
seeing  the  people  as  they  are.  Novelty  is  a  great' 
mattOT;  try  and  introduce  some  novelty  into  it  if  you 
can.  Begin  at  once,  will.you?  But  what?  Hear  that! 
What  in  the  world  is  the  old  fellow  about?' 

There  was  the  rattling  of  a  chain  on  deck,  and  soon 
afterwards  we  heard  the  clank  of  the  windlass.  Archie 
had  hoisted  the  jib,  and  was  taking  up  the  anchor! 

'What  are  vou  about?'  cried  Bob,  going  on  deck. 

'You  go  pelow,'  replied  Archie;  '  we'll  send  for  ye 
when  we  want  ye. ' 

'What  is  it,  Archie?'  said  Stewart.  'Where  are 
you  going?' 

.'We're  going  to  the  Hielands,  are  we  no?  Here, 
you're  the  only  one  among  the  lot  that's  worth  his 
meat — ^^o  you  and  took  the  helm.  Do  you  no  see  the 
air  coimng  ponder?    And  a  fine  good  air  she  is  too.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  sails  filled,  and  waved  gently  in 
the  breeze.  Bob  threw  his  hat  up  into  the  air,  and 
catching  it  again  with  a  loud  '  hurrah ! '  took  up  one 
of  the  handspikes,  and  began  to  work  vigorously  at 
the  windlass.  The  anchor  tripped,  the  breeze  came 
down,  and  away  the  Hermione  skimmed  over  the 
rippling  surface  of  the  water. 

We  jibbed  her  off  the  point — ^the  wind  being  from 
the  west — and  away  we  ran  out  the  Firth.  Bob  was 
in  ecstasies.  He  ran  about,  pulled  at  the  ropes,  and 
shouted  *  hurrah ! '  till  all  rang  again.  And,  indeed, 
we  aU  felt  a  good  deal  of  that  elation  which  nature 
seldom  fails  to  inspire.  Seldom  had  I  gazed  npon  a 
lovelier  scene.  Starry's  pen,  however,  will  perhaps 
do  more  justice  to  it  than  mine: — 

'  My  heart  lei»>ed  within  me  for  joy,'  says  he  in  his 
journal.  '  The  day  was  beautiful,  the  air  serene,  the 
sun  shining  bright  in  the  cloudless  sky.  Not  a  cloud 
was  visible,  save  a  wreath  of  mist  whidi  encircled  the 
brow  of  the  far-famed  Ben-Lomond,  casting  a  shade 
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of  gloom  aronnd,  which  rendered  the  rest  of  the  scene 
more  surpMsingly  bright  and  beautiful. 

*The  fair  Boseneath,  with  the  rOunded  towers 
of  its  ducal  castle  peeping  out,  in  all  the  Kface  of  ar- 
chitectural beauty,  from  amid  the  dark  fmiaTO  of  its 
wooded  recesses,  forms  a  pleasant  foreground;  while, 
to  the  left,  the  hills  of  Argyle  raise  their  undulating 
bosoms  from  out  the  placid  waters,  their  bases  washed 
by  the  waters  of  Locn-Lonff  and  the  classic  waters  of 
the  Holy-Loch.  Away  to  the  south  lies  the  low  land 
of  the  arborous  Bute,  clad  in  its  beauteous  mantle  of 
mss^r  verdure;  and  the  rucged  Arran,  with  Goatfell's 
frowning  peaks  raising  their  wild  heads  far  above  the 
clouds,  piercing  the  olue  of  the  ethereal  vaults  of 
heaven. 

*  Nature  all  around  is  glad;  and  even  the  works  of 
man  serve  to  enliven  the  scene.     Here  the  graceful 

Sicht  glides  her  happy  course,  while  gentle  zephyrs 
n  her  downy  sails;  ^ere  the  mishty  monster  of  the 
sea  ploughs  Hs  turbid  track,  dashing  the  deep  aside, 
and  Toanng  like  some  an^^  leviathan  restrained  by 
the  ^nius  of  man,  clanking  his  chains  as  he  turns, 
obedient  to  the  will  of  his  rider,  while  the  black  smoke 
of  his  nostrils  commingles  with  the  clouds.  Here  the 
stately  merchantman  spreads  her  sails  to  wing  her 
flij^t  to  some  distant  clime;  there  the  homeward- 
bound  barque  returns,  laden  with  the  rich  merchan- 
dne  of  foreign  lands. 

'  As  the  breeze  filled  our  swelling  sails — ^whlte  and 
spotless  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan  [Starry  seems  to 
have  taken  artist's  licence  in  forgetting  the  patches] 
— and  as  our  little  ship — "walking  the  waters  like  a 
thine  of  life" — danced  over  the  spa»ling  waves,  which 
rippled  in  sweet  music  at  her  bow,  I  felt  that  this 
earth  was  indeed  beautiful  and  fair.' 

Neither  Starry's  pleasure  nor  ours»  however,  was 
destined  to  contmue;  for,  in  Uttle  more  than  an  hour, 
the  wind  suddenly  lulled,  leaving  us  at  the  mercy  of 
the  tides,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore. 

The  afternoon  wore  on — there  we  were  stilL  There 
seemed  every  prospect  of  our  being  there  all  night. 

For  the  first  hour  or  two,  it  was  all  well  enough. 
!But  as  evening  fell  we  began  to  feel  that  it  was  not 
quite  the  most  agreeable  way  in  which  to  pass  our 
time.  Bob's  countenance  assumed  a  most  dismal 
aspect;  I  was  little  better;  and  Stewart,  notwith- 
standinff  his  seeming  indiiference,  frequently  raised 
his  head,  from  where  he  lay  on  the  deck  smoking  at 
intervals,  to  see  if  there  were  no  indications  of  an 
approaching  breeze.  Old  Archie  had  gone  to  his  berth 
in  the  forecastle,  so  as  to  be  in  condition  for  keeping  • 
watch  during  the  night.  Starry,  however,  was  com- 
pletely in  his  element.,  He  had  begun  his  journal  on 
some  sheets  of  note-paper  which  he  had  taken  in  his 
desk;  and  from  time  to  time  he  came  upon  deck  with 
his  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  stood  in  an  artistic  attitude 
gazing  round  on  the  scene,  making  some  further  ob- 
servations for  the  embelliahment  of  the  description 
upon  which  he  appeared  to  be  employed. 

Night  fell— there  we  were  still.  We  had  drifted 
ou^  a  little  with  the  ebb  tide;  but  the  flood  tide  was 
now  drifting  us  back  again.  Bob  and  I  tried  to  gain 
a  little  ground  with  the  sweeps.  The  smxdl  progress 
which  we  made,  however,  and  the  monotony  of  tibe 
work,  soon  disposed  us  to  abandon  it. 

At  an  early  hour  we  retired  to  rest  Bob  and 
Stewart  occupied  the  berths;  Starry  the  one  scat,  and 
I  the  other.  Archie  was  to  keep  watch.  I  was  soon 
glad  to  change  my  quarters;  and,  stretching  my 
cushion  along  the  table,  I  slept  (rather  uncomfortobly, 
however)  till  morning. 

(To  be  ccctioued.) 
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Chaptbb  I.— Thi  Yellow  Parchxxnt.* 

It  was  a  night  in  which  shivering  wretchedneas 
drew  its  rags  tighter  around  it,  and,  by  a  nabinl 
instinct,  sought  out  and  found  quiet  comen  in  which 
to  hide  its  miserable  frame,  and  try,  by  help  of  an 
elastic  imagination,  to  fancy  itseU  more  oomlortshle 
and  less  ragged  than  its  neighbour  at  the  otha  angle 
of  the  door  step; — it  wa^  a  night  in  which  bloated 
plenty  drew  the  curtains  close,  fell  to  at  the  somp- 
tnous  supper,  and  over  the  reeking  punch  chuckled 
in  delight  at  the  conflict  of  the  elements  outside,  and 
derived  greater  enjoyment  from  the  thought  that 
there  were  plenty  of  miserable  outcasts  prowling 
about,  upon  whose  skinny  carcases  the  biting  frost 
and  the-  nipping  sleet,  the  drenching  rain,  and  the 
cruel  hail  could  operate  upon  effectually;— it  wii  a 
night  in  which  great  gusts  of  rain»  hail,  snow,  sud 
sleet  tore  down  narrow  lanes  and  by-ways  like  gnps 
shot,  caught  up  unprotected  females  and  helplen  little 
boys  and  girls  (who  mayhap  had  gone  out  to  plsf 
hours  before,  and  had  been  driveit  by  the  wisd  far 
away  from  home),  and  whirled  them  ksgnss  out 
into  lonely  marshes  and  obscure  country  viUages, 
where  astonished  rustics  picked  them  up  next  noni- 
ing,  either  chilly  and  dead,  or  bruised  and  sore  a&d 
miserable; — it  was  a  night  in  which  tall  psnons  ot 
slender  build  disappeared  mysteriously,  andwereeiiha 
discovered  in  distant  parudies,  clinging  franticly  to 
steeples,  or  chimn^-stalks,  or  lightning  condncton, 
or  unfinished  tenements;  or  douUed,  ribbon-like,  roond 
Maypoles  in  quaint  old  English  villages;— it  was  a 

*  The  right  of  tranalattng  this  aerial  fiction  to  strietlj  le- 
serred  by  the  Authors.  The  Managers  of  liondoa  and  pro- 
vincial Uieatres  are  informed  that  arrangements  have  b** 
made  with  eminent  carpenters  for  dramatic  editions  of  the 
storj^  which  will  be  readj  a  month  after  its  comptetion  is  tUs 
periodical.  The  sensation  scenes  are  patented,  and  pIsgUHxu 
wUl  be  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  rigonr  of  the  U«- 
Burlesque  and  farce  writers  are  warned  that  the  risht  of  tn- 
vestie  has  been  protected.  The  public  are  also  specially  infonned 
that  the  Authors  have  no  connection  whatever  with  Mr.  J>otU0 
Booxeyciaft,  of  the  New  Royal  Bermondsey  Morning  sod  X'^' 
oight  Theatre— five  minutes'  walk  from  all  the  tan-yards,  lof 
distorted  edition  of  the  drama  brought  out  at  that  thesin  ^ 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Authors,  who  are  niakis«  axmff- 
ments  for  the  erection  of  four  new  theatres  for  its  repns«"- 
tion— special  dramatic  companies  being  at  present  OBthcirnf 
from  America. 
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night  in  which  unwary  pedestrians  were  carried  far 
AWfty  out  to  sea,  and  eiiner  blown  down  funnels  or 
sported  into  sleeping  berths,   awaking   up  either 
roasted  to  death  or  to  find  that  a  voyaee  to  Seringa- 
pat&m,  or  Australia,  or  New- York,  witn  hard  work 
before  the  mast  and  short  rations  from  the  captain, 
who  believed  them  to  have  been  skulking  in  the  hold 
for  a  free  passage,  was  the  consequence  of  entering 
the  lists 'to  battte  with  the  elements; — ^it  was  a  night 
foUowiog  which  interjectional  advertisements  appeared 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  entreating  that  B.  0. ,  or 
T.G.  L,  or  Q.  R.  S.  would  return  to  his  discon* 
sohkte  father,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  brother,  or 
lover,  aod   supplementing   the   announcement    by 
enphic  descriptions  of  how  the  parties  were  t^l,  and 
bony,  and  slender,  and  had  gone  out  in  their  usual 
spirits  on  the  night  of  the  great  storm; — it  was  a  night 
in  which  the  career  of  hi^y  poets,  anxious  to  com- 
mune with  the  grandeur  of  nature  and  blow  mimic 
hooting  to  the  silent  owls  on  mountain-tope,  were  pre- 
maturely brought  to  a  termination^  and  their  mangled 
bodies  carried  nome  on  wheel-barrows  from  yawning 
chasms,  where  they  had  been  hurled  by  the  fury  of 
the  elements; — it  was  a  night  when  resurrection-men, 
with  blackened    faces    and    dark    lanterns,   picks, 
shoTehi,  and  oth^  implements  of  their  horrible  craft, 
crawled  out  to  rifle  the  dead,  and  with  fearful  sus- 
picion that  their  day  was  come  indeed,  and  that  the 
graves  would  open  and  their  spoils  rise  spontaneously. 
Bed  precipitately  before  the  elements,  and  were  never 
seen  or  heard  of  again  ;^it  was  a  night  when  pale  fear 
rode  triumphant  on  the  gale,  and  blanched  the  cheek 
and  fihriirelled  the  heart,  and  laid  his  ghastly  seal 
on  the  brows  of  guilty  misers  and  millionaires  who 
had  been- mumbling  out  startling  confessions  of  guilt, 
which  stamped  these  confessions  as  truth,  and  which 
enabled  faithful  attendants,  who  had  had  the  supreme 
Ji^iod  luck  to  overhear  the  revelations,  to  commence 
business  as  publicans,  with  plenty  of  money,  mysteri- 
ously got,  to  back  them  out  for  stock,  furniture,  and 
ifflplements. 

Hn  sach  a  nij^lit,  forty  years  a^o,  the  little  village 
of  Dnbdub,  in  Lowboroughshire,  lay  cowering  under 
the  blasts  which  swept  its  deserted  streetfr~-which 
whisked  round-its  chimney-stalks,  descendins  with  a 
nunbling  noise,  and  scattering  convivial  and  family 
r^es,  gathered  round  the  ingle  nooks  for  warmth 
and  sociadity;  which  crept  below  doors  and  in  at  the 
chinks  of  windows,  and  through  key-holes,  with  wild 
moans,  causing  nervous  sleepers  to  awaken  with 
frightened  yells,  and  fancy  that  the  ghosts  of  injured 
friends  or  relations  were  creeping  up  stairs,  and 
vould  presently  proceed  to  call  them  to  account  for 
things  done  to  them  in  the  flesh,  and  exact  terrible 
retnbntion,  by  means  of  shining  army  razors,  or  com- 
pulsory swallowing  of  Battles^  vermin-killing  powders ; 
^hich  rushed  along  deserted  passages  in  line  old 
English  mansions,  banged  at  the  doors,  rattled  at  the 
windows,  shook  the  long  line  of  portraits  in  the  pic- 
ture galleries,  till  yom  would  have  fancied  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  race  were  shivering  with  fear  of  the 
literal  downfal  of  the  house,  and  then,  with  frantic 
shrieks  and  yells  and  groans,  went  tearins  along  the 
grand  rooms  and  suites  of  apartments,  till  the  whole 
of  the  inmates — servants,  outlers,  footmen,  knife- 
W*t  cooks,  sind  scullery-maids — grew  frantic  with 
terror  and  with  awful  presentiments  of  the  general 
dissolution  of  the  worla,  fainted  away,  and  fancied 
it  was  death. 

Far  away  out  seawards,  where  the  sea  and  the 
horizon  meet,  whirling  and  whirling  and  dipping  down 
into  the  watora,  and  tossing  the  spray  miles  up  into 
"^  ftky,  and  rushing  along  by  the  white  line  of  rocks 


on  which  the  light-house  standa,  and  dashing  the  salt 
foam  against  the  red  lamp — yelling  injury  at  its  im* 
potence  to  put  it  out — ^was  one  particular  ^e,  which, 
tired  of  operatiuff  upon  the  waters,  determined  to  m^ke 
a  rush  shorewards,  and  see  what  damage  could  be  done 
there.  With  a  whoop  and  a  scream  that  made  the 
sharks*  and  the  dolphins'  and  the  mackerers  fins  stand 
on  end  in  horror,  it  flew  wildly  along,  carrying  a 
cloud  of  spray  with  it;  and  at  length,  alighting  on  the 
chalky  chfis,  which  had  been  bleached  to  a*  superna- 
tural whiteness  by  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  it  tarried  not, 
but,  tearing  up  tne  valley,  whirled  the  stones  of  tk» 
black  quarry  about  like  brick-bats,  and,  with  a  veil, 
plunged  into  the  hilly  forest,  which  was  the  piiae  of 
the  village  of  Dubdub.  In  an  instant  nothmg  was 
left  for  the  inhabitants  to  brag  about — ^the  red-nbbed 
hills  being  rendered  as  bare  and  bald  as  a  mad- 
man's head  after  it  has  undergone  its  morning's  shav- 
ing; and  the  stately  oaks,  and  elms,  and  poplars,  aod  fir 
trees,  scattered  far  up  in  the  air,  looking  m  the  difftaaoe 
like  paint-brushes  or  scavengers'  brooms.  With  another 
wild  halloo,  off  it  went  to  t£s  shrivelluig  little  viU^^, 
swept  its  deserted  streets,  whisked  rounil  the  dum- 
ney-stalks,  and  dashed  away  down  the  High-street; 
turned  the  comer  of  Chipps's  buildings,  andahrieked 
and  yelled  down  old  Chipps's  chinmey;  rattled  at  his 
doors,  at  his  shutters,  ana  lifted  up  the  papers,  rent- 
rolls,  and  mortgages,  conveyancing  deeds,  bills  (whidi 
Chipps  held  at  a  rolling  discount,  and  which  would 
have  to  be  met  punctuafiy,  or  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
acceptor),  and  at  last  blew  Chipps  on  his  back,  among 
his  strong  boxes  and  his  gold;  and  after  in  vain  trying 
to  blow  off  a  few  scraggy  hairs  which  crawled  <k>wn 
his  cheeks  and  round  about  his  dirty  old  skull,  whisked 
up  a  piece  of  paper  which  Chipps  had  been  gmspine 
tiffhtly  and  oesperately  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
wnich  he  had  accidentally  allowed  to  slip  out  of  his 
hand,  in  agon^,  when  the  wind  had  been  particularly 
severe  with  him,  and  made  it  whirl  rouna  about  the 
room,  careering,  and  fluttering,  and  dandng  about, 
as  if  in  joy  at  the  agony  of  oM  Chipps,  who  lay  on 
his  back,  grinding  his  teeth  in  rage. 

Old  Chipps  lay  on  his  back,  the  wind  blowii^  his 
drapery  aoout  him,  and  forcing  his  neckerchiefinto 
his  eyes,  flailing  the  sides  of  his  cheeks  with  his 
collar,  and  lashing  his  limbs  with  the  madgy  old 
dressing-gown,  which,  in  derision,  it  had  torn  into 
strips.  Old  Chipps  still  lay  on  lus  back,  his  right 
hand  closed  forcibly,  as  if  it  still  had  possession  of 
the  paper.  Old  Chippe  fancied  he  stiU  had  the  paper 
in  his  baud,  as,  after  he  began  to  recover  a  bit,  he 
clenched  his  hand  again,  and  squeaked,  with  a  sort 
of  fiendish  triumph, 

*  Ah,  ha !  It's  here  yet;  I  have  it !  Blow  away  as 
you  will,  you  can't  blow  this  little  bit  of  parchment 
out  of  my  hand  I  Wouldn't  you  like  to  do  it,  though? 
He,  he!  Ho,  ho!  I  daresay!  Very  likely;  very 
likely,  indeed !  He,  he !  It's  grand !  Ninety  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  a  rent-roll  of  forty  thousand  a-year ! 
Ah,  ha !  You  would  like  it,  my  fine  master  the  wind ! 
But  you  can't  get  it !  No,  no!  Samuel  Chipps  isn't 
to  be  done  in  that  way !  It's  too  ffood  a  tmng  for 
him  to  lose!  He,  he!  I  should  think  sol  Ho,  ho, 
ho !  Ah,  ha!  Did  you  think  so?  No  you  don't,  my 
fine  master !    I  have  it  here ! ' 

The  wind  had  rolled  old  Chipps  again  to  the  other 
end.  of  the  gsoret,  and  punched  his  head  against  a 
sharp  key  which  protruded  from  his  strong  tox.  He 
lay  on  his  face,  clutchinff  at  a  dirty  piece  of  waxcloth, 
and  squeezing  the  hand  which  he  thought  graG^>ed 
the  parchment. 

'  Ha,  ha  I '  be  continued,  laughing  in  impotent  glee 
I  — '  No,  you  don't;  no  you  don't,  my  fine  master  the 
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wind— no,  no,  not  at  all,  you  shouldn't  ask  it.  Ninety 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  rent-roll  of  forty  thousand 
a-year!  Wouldn't  my  patrician  friend,  the  Marquis 
of  Pennywistle  like  to  have  it?  Why  don't  you  blow  it 
to  him?  Ha,  ha!  do,  to  oblige  such  an  illustrious 
member  of  the  British  aristocracy !    Oh  yes,  there's 

eatrician  blood  there,  and  no  mistake.  He,  he!  Ho, 
o!  The  blood  of  a  noble  race  runs  in  his  veins!  Of 
course  it  does.  He,  he!  Who  says  different?  What 
hardy  individual  would  dare  to  saj  the  contrary,  and 
to  hint  that  there's  one  as  is  livmg  in  pig-sties  and 
haystacks,  and  ^rubbing  with  swine  on  nusks,  has  a 
better  right  to  we  title,  the  estate,  and  the  money? 
£h!  answer  me  that?    Ha,  ha!  ho,  hoi  he,  he!' 

Old  Chipps  was  again  on  his  back,  the  wind  was 
fiercer  than  ever,  the  piece  of  parchment  was  still 
careering  above  hun.  He  looked  up,  and  it  whisked 
an  inch  above  his  head,  and  then  started  off  on  another 
wild  career  round  the  room.  Slowly  old  Chipps  drew 
his  hfnd  from  his  side,  and,  with  a  wild  shriek  of 
horror,  he  discovered  that  the  parchment  was  ffone. 
He  looked  up,  and  saw  tiiat  it  was  above  him,  Seinff 
whirled  about  with  the  raging  wind.  The  doors  ana 
windows  now  rattled  fiercer  than  ever,  the  wind 
howled,  and  old  Chipps'  started  upon  his  tottering 
old  legs,  the  hairs  on  his  head  standmg  erect  like  por- 
cupine quills,  his  eyes  starting  in  their  sockets,  and  his 
lumds  stretched  franticly  forth  to  tiy  and  catch  the 
truAt  parchment,  which  was  still  diving  about. 

'O  mein  Gott!  mein  Gotti'  shrieked  out  Chipps. 
*  0  let  me  get  it.  Oh  why  did  I  defy  the  power  of 
Gk>tt's  elements  in  that  way?  A  judgment!  a  judg- 
ment! as  I  am  a  miserable  sinner.  O  give  it  to  me 
again,  and  111  repent!  O  give — give — give — give! 
O  mein  Gott!  why  did  I  open  my  box  on  a  night 
like  this?  Give — ^give — ^givis — ^give!  Once  again  in  the 
box,  and  it  shall  never  go  out  again !  Ninety  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  a  clear  rental  of  forty  thousand! 
Fine  mansion,  horses,  carriages !  Oh  my  sides ! — Oh 
dear,  dear,  dear  !^0h,-  for  mercy's  sake!' 

Old  Chipps  was  rushing  insanely  about  the  room, 
jumping  up  on  chairs,  and  leaping  off  them  again, 
with  his  shaky  old  limbs,  and  his  palsied  arms  trying 
to  grasp  the  parchment,  which  was  diving  about, 
approacning  uncomfortably  near  the  chimney-place, 
^veral  times  it  was  .almost  within  his  grasp;  and  a 
wild  shriek  always  escaped  Chipps  as  it  evaded  his 
clutches.  At  last,  it  wavered  for  a  few  minutes 
round  his  head,  fluttering  about  his  eyes,  but  still 
eluding  his  grasp,  and,  with  a  wild  yell  of  despair, 
Chipps  saw  it  rush  up  the  chimney. 

'  Mein  Gott!  mein  Gott!  lost — lost — lost !  Gone  to 
make  the  fortune  of  whoever  picks  it  up!  Oh  misery! 
misery!  Stay,  I  will  follow  it!  yes,  I  will  follow  it!' 
shrieked  out  old  Chipps,  with  a  frenzied  glare  in  his 
eyes;  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  was  crawling 
up  the  chimney — ^the  wind  assisting  his  ascent ! 

He  reaches  the  top! 

His  scanty  whiskers  and  locks  are  ploughed  up  by 
the  fury  of  the  elements! 

They  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  I 

The  gale  is  fearful ! 

The  parchment  is  fluttering  above  his  head! 

It  cives  a  fearful  swoop  into  the  distance! 

Old  Chipps  can  see  it  snining  yellowly  in  the  dark- 
ness! 

*  Now  for  a  chase; — I  must  follow  it.  Ha,  ha!  I 
shall  have  it  yet' 

With  an  unearthly  whoop  halloo,  which  was  heard 
throughout  every  city  and  villi^e  in  Europe,  and 
which  shook  Bubdub  like  an  earthquake,  old  Chipps 

CTo  b«  eonUnned  fortnlghtij.) 


SMOKING. 

I  WONBEB  who  first  discovered  the  lutoi  of  tite 
fragrant  weed?    I  bow  in  respectful  homage  to  Uta 
memory  of  the  great  unknown;  and  my  lips  prononnoe 
endless  blessings  upon  him — ^which,  I  am  sore,  ue 
echoed  by  every  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  the 
cloudy  god.     Of  course  I  know  that  many  grot 
men  have  characterised  smoking  as  a  nasty,  filthy 
habit;  and  some  have  not  scrupled  to  cull,  fn>m  their 
vocabulary,  epithets  worthy  of  the  most  ch<noe  spe- 
cimen of  a  Billingsgate  bully,  and  such  as  are  not  to 
be  found  in  dictionaries  familiar  in  polite  drdo.  *It 
is  a  shocking  thing,  blowing  smoke  out  of  onrmontht 
into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes,  and  noses,  and  kif- 
ing  the  same  thing  done  to  us,'  said  Dr.  JohnMn, 
according  to  BoswelL    Johnson's  remark  is  mikl, 
and  provokes  a  snule  from  the  smoker— nothing 
more.     But  when  he  hears  the  strong  exprenioDi 
already  referred  to,  his  only  reply  is  a  loud  Ha!  ha! 
ha !  and  a  gaze  of  Admiration  on  his  pipe— to  which 
he  applies  himself  with  a  greater  felish  than  ever. 
He  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  gentle  language  of  the 
*  abolitionist;'  the  more  so  when  he  reflecti  tiiat  it 
is  caused  by  the  remembrance  of  the  time  when  his 
friend  of  the  big  words  first  tried  to  blow  a  doad, 
under  the  boyish  impression  that  it  was  a  manly 
thing  to  do— and  of  the  mefnl  countenance  which  the 
poor  fellow  wore  five  minutes  afterwards,  when  he 
was  enduring  all  the  horrors  of  sickness.  The  devotee 
can  remember  the  time  when  himaelf  was  in  a  similir 
condition;  but  he. only  smiles  at  the  remembraaoe, 
and,  caressing  the  object  of  his  affections,  continues 
his  devotions. 

Byron  has  immortalised  tobaooo,  in  that  charmiog 
poem  '  The  Island.'  Hear  what  this  great  master  of 
the  lyre  has  to  say: — 

'  Sublime  tolMcco!  which,  trom  east'to  weit, 
Cheen  the  taf  •  labour  or  the  TnAmMSk'9  reit; 
Which,  on  the  Moelem'g  ottoman  divides 
Hii  hours,  and  lirals  opium  and  his  brides; 
Mtgnifloent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  (land. 
Though  not  less  lortd.  In  Wapping  or  the  fltnnd; 
DlTine  in  hookas;  glorious  in  a  pipe, 
When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rldk,  and  lipt; 
Like  other  charmers,  wx>oing  the  caress 
More  dasslinglj  when  daring  in  full  dress; 
Yet  thj  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties^Olve  me  a  dgarl' 

If,  by  the  last  couplet,  Byron  meant  that  the  true 
lovers  of  tobacco  preferred  a  cigar  to  a  pipe,  theo, 
with  all  deference,  I  beg  to  differ  from  his  lonbhip^ 
I  never  yet  met  with  a  heavy  smoker  who  oonsiderel 
himself  satisfied  with  cigars.  He  always  resorted  to 
his  pipe  when  he  desired  a  thoroughly  enjoyahk 
smoke.  For  myself,  I  prefer  the  pipe;  bat  not  sU 
the  hookas  in  hookadom  would  atone  to  me  for  the 
loss  of  a  little  cutty,  blackened  all  over.  This  is 
vulgar,  perhaps;  but  I  don't  mind.  When  I  hare 
completely  coloured  a  cutty,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  oti 
and  valued  friend,  from  whom  to  tlunk  of  parting  u 
not  without  a  pang.  Meerschaums  may  be  good  for 
smoking— I  don't  say  they  aren'^-btit  still  1  pi«f«r 
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nj  little  day.  Meenohanm  snggests  mere  Bham. 
Mr.  John  Leech  has  completely  satiriBed  such  shams. 
Little  Ensigii  Snooks,  of  the  blank 'Regiment,  expends 
i  email  fortone  in  colooring  his  meerschaum.  Bill, 
the  railway  porter,  liotimiaes  Snooks — and  serve  him 
light—by  extorting  from  him  more  money  for  tobacco 
in  six  weeks  than  he  actoally  expends  in  that  article 
in  six  months.  When  his  victim  has  bled  freely,  and 
it  is  within  an  inch  of  being  a  moral  impossibility  to 
make  him  bleed  farther,  then,  but  not  till  then,  does 
Snooks  receive  back  his  costly  trifle,  which  he  sports 
among  his  friends,  asking  them  to  admire  his  skill  in 
ooIoariDg.  ^e  little  idiot !  Does  he  imagine  every- 
body to  be  as  stapid  as  himself?  Snooks  colour  a 
meeracbaam!  Nfver  could  he  effect  such  a  result 
were  he  allowed  the  fourth  part  of  the  term  of  his 
Qatval  life  for  the  purpose.  He  smokes  because  it 
loob  '  fast;'  but  as  he  couldn't  take  three  whiflESs  of  a 
▼ell-oolonred  clay  filled  with  tobacco  of  any  strength, 
he  most  needs  smoke  tobacco  as  light  as  it  is  possible 
to  have.  He  doesn't  feel  any  enjoyment  in  having  a 
good  smoke.  On  the  contrary,  were  his  own  feelings 
alone  to  be  consulted,  he  would  pitch  his  pipe  where 
he  would  never  see  it  again.  But,  as  he  courts  the 
company  of  fast  men,  he  imitates  the  leaders  of  his 
set  to  the  best  of  his  small  ability.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
what  a  poor  contemptible  puppy  is  this  representative 
of  the  army! 

Bat  the  race  of  Snooks  is  not  confined  to  the  anny. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  They  come 
oQt  heavy,  d  la  I>iindreary.  You  know  them  at  once. 
Everybody  is  acquaint  with  one  or  more  of  the  race. 
I  know  several;  bat  there  is  one  in  particular  who 
takes  my  fancy,  and  at  his  expense  I  enjoy  many  a 
hearty  laugh.  He  is  about  the  middle  height,  and, 
if  anything,  rather  good-looking.  Li  his  dress  he  is 
avfnlly  loud;  but  his  taste  in  this  respect  doesn't 
appear  to  lead  him  to  take  his  complexion,  &c.  into 
ucoant,  for  he  is  always  dressed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  him  an  odd,  comical  appearance.  He  is,  or 
pretends  to  be,  very  short-sighted,  consequently  he 
■porta  an  eye-glass,  which  is  always  called  into  requi- 
sition when  he  sees  any  crinolines  approaching.  He 
lias  a  pair  of  charming  little  whiskers,  to  the  percep- 
tion of  which  a  glass  of  strong  magnifying  power 
voald  be  necessary;  but  he  seems  to  be  very  proud 
of  them.  Of  course  his  hair  is  parted — ^painfully  so— 
down  the  middle  of  his  head,  both  at  back  and  front. 
Such  is  my  exquisite  friend.  I  meet  him  very  often 
in  the  street,  and  every  time  I  so  meet  him  he  is 
iliing  his  meerschaum.  Mutual  greetings  being  over, 
his  first  sentence  invariably  is — *  Ain't  thith  pipe 
colouring  doothed  fine?'  to  which  of  course  I  reply 
in  the  a£Brmative,  as  it  pleases  him  and  does  me  no 
^^^nn;  for  his  pipe  I  seldom  look  at,  although  it  is  a 
^eiy  beautiful  one,  and  cost  rather  a^  heavy  sum  of 
nioney.  He  seldom  if  ever  smokes  at  home,  unless 
^e  haa  some  of  his  kind  with  him,  when  of  course  the 
aeencbaam  is  exhibited,  and  the  company  asked  if 
^  'ain't  colouring  doothed  fine?'  He  smokes  for 
appearance  sake  only.    He  still  retains  the  idea  that 


it  looks  manly.    But  such  men  I  would  reoonmiend 

not  to  smoke  at  all.    If  they  derive  no  good  from  the 

tobacco,  and  no  ipleasure  from  its  indulgence — and 

they  don't — ^much  better  for  them  if  they  wouldn't 

smoke  at  all;  at  all  events,  if  they  smoke — and  I 

don't  entertain  the  idea  that  they  will  renounce  the 

practice  imtil  smoking  is  not  one  of  the  characteristics 

of  *fast'  men — let  them  refrain  from  perpetually 

boring  other  people  by  asking  if  their  meerschaums 

'ain't  colouring  doothed  fine.' 

But  the  real  smoker  smokes  only  for  the  pleasure 

which  it  brings  to  him.   If  I  am  bored  and  put  about 

concerning  anything,  I  am  soothed  by  my  pipe.     In 

sorrow  it  is  my  comforter;  in  mental  or  bodily  pain 

it  affords  me  relief;  in  thoughtful  moments  it  aids 

me;  and  when  happy  it  adds  to  my  happiness.  It  is 
my  friend  at  all  tmies  and  in  all  seasons;  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  which  it  showers  upon  me. 

I  have  had  a  hard  day's,  work  to-day,  and  have 
come  home  to  the  dulness  and  loneliness  of  my  bache- 
lor halL  No  kind  voice  greets  me,  and  no  beuning 
face  smiles  a  sweet  welcome.  No  meny  children 
are  here  to  prattle  and  play  with.  The  only  welcmne 
I  receive  is  from  Mrs.  Snapitup,  my  landlady,  thid 
Sally,  her  attendant  myrmidon,  and  their  welcome 
is  not  by  any  means  a  hearty  one.  No  fire  has  been 
kindled  in  my  room.  I  must  therefore  put  up  with 
the  cold,  which  to-day  is  indeed  piercing.  I  am  kept 
waiting  for  dinner  till  human  patience  can  wait  no 
longer,  and  as  I  put  my  hand  to  the  bell-rope,  the 
door  opens,  and  enter  Sally  with  something  supposed 
to  be  edible.  I  submit  to  my  doom,  and  try  to  ima- 
^e  I  am  enjoying  a  hearty  dinner,  but  to  no  purpose. 

The  meat  is  underdone,  the  plates  are  cold,  the 

but  why  should  I  enumerate?  I  am  getting  accus- 
tomed to  such  things,  and  habit,  they  say,  is  second 
nature.  Let  me  atone  for  a  bad  dinner  by  a  night's 
reading.  I  make  the  attempt,  but  I  am  in  no  mood 
for  reading.  I  turn  from  my  books  with  a  feeling 
approaching  to  disffust;  but  as  I  do  so  my  eye  rests 
upon  a  little  something  lying  upon  the  chimney-piece. 
I  smile;  the  doud  b^dns  to  pass  away.  My  face, 
which  before  wore  a  smlen  expression,  now  brightens. 
The  little  something  is  my  darling  cut^.  For  a  second 
or  two  I  gaze  at  it  with  feelings  which  are  indescrib- 
able. Then  I  fill  it  with  *  sublime  tobacco,'  apply  a 
light,  and  before  I  have  taken  a  dozen  whifib,  aU  re- 
membrance of  what  a  few  minutes  ago  disturbed  me 
has  passed  away.  I  am  a  different  Ming  entirely.  I 
am  happier  than  a  king,  for 

'  ¥aeas7  Ilea  the  head  that  wean  a  crown.' 

I  am  wafted  into  a  land  where  all  is  sunshine  and 
happiness;  where  the  flowers  bloom,  the  birds  sing, 
and  the  streams  murmur  musically  for  ever.  Every- 
thing is  bright  and  fair.  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 
For  me  the  breezes  blow,  bearing  with  them  the  per- 
fumes of  the  sweetest  flowers.  Now  I  hear  musia 
A  low  voice  chaunts  a  song  of  love,  to  which  I  listen 
soul-enwrapt.  A  female,  'beautiful  as  an  angel's 
dream,'  is  beside  me.  We  sit  and  whisper  to  each 
other  tales  of  love;  and  the  birds,  the  streams,  the 
breeze,  and  everything  around,  take  up  the  tale  and 
waft  it  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  this  fairy-land.  And 
thus  we  sit,  heedless  of  time.  With  my  arm  twined 
around  her  slender  waist,  she  leans  upon  my  breast 
I  bend  my  head  to  press  my  lips-; — Ha !  my  pipe  is 
out,  and  the  vision  is  gone;  but  with  it  is  not  gone  a 
feding  of  happiness  at  having  such  a  comforter  as 
my  dear  little  cutty.  S. 
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THE  NEXT  OF  KIN. 
▲  fftOBY  OF  THE  MABHUBST  EXTENSIOIT  KAILWAT. 


Chaptsb  I. 

'  Now,  look  here,  Miles.  Don't  you  blame  me,  for 
I'm  acting  according  to  orders.  The  Squire  says  to 
me,  if  any  of  them  don't  pay  their  rent  to  the  day, 
oat  with  them.  Now  this  is  the  second  time  I've 
been  here,  and  still  you  are  not  ready.' 

'  It's  the  first  time  I've  been  an  hour  behind  tune, 
Mr.  Lane;  and  if  you  were  to  tell  the  Squire  how  it 
is  I've  been  disappointed  in  getting  money,  he  surely 
wouldn't  come  down  so  hard  upon  a  chap  whose 
fatiier  and  grandfather  held  this  very  farm  und^r  his 
father.  I've  never  failed  as  yet;  and  now  times  are 
hard,  I  think  Sir  Hugh  will  give  me  a  week  or  tw^.' 

*  Well,  the  fact  is.  Miles,  I  think  Sir  Hugh  wants 
this  farm  of  yours;  and  I  tell  you,  my  opinion  is  he'll 
get  you  out  of  it  before  long,  rent  or  no  rent. ' 

*No,  Mr.  Lane.  There  you're  wrong.  He  may 
be  a  hard  landlord^  but  he  ain't  an  unjust  one.  I've 
woiked  on  this  bit  o'  land,  and  spent  money  on  it. 
I  was  bom  in  that  cottage,  and  there  I  hope  to  die.' 

'  Well,  Miles,  I  only  tell  you.  Sir  Hugh  is  going  to 
sell  the  property;  and  it  will  be  a  toss  up  whether 
you  stop  on  it  or  not.* 

*Mr.  Lane!  he  can't  turn  me  off  like  that.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  send  me  adrift  after  all  these 
years.' 

'  I  only  give  you  a  hint.  Have  the  mon^  ready 
to-morrow,  and  perhaps  he  may  change  his  mind. 
Good  day.'  And  Mr.  Charles  Lane,  steward  to  Sir 
Hugh  Burnett,  stepped  otit  from  the  garden,  whist- 
ling a  lively  tune,  and  strolled  off  with  a  satisfied 
air;  leaving  Miles  almost  stupefied  by  the  blow  he 
had  received. 

For  years  and  years,  the  Meadowcross  Faim  had 
been  held  by  members  of  the  Gamett  family.  It 
had  descended  from  father  to  son,  until  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Miles  Garnett,  who  was  now  threatened 
with  ejectment.  It  was  but  a  small  farm,  and 
scarcely  one  by  which  to  realise  a  fortune;  still, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  Gametts  had  managed 
to  subsist  upon  it;  and  the  idea  of  quitting  it  caused 
Miles  greater  grief  than  he  had  felt  since  his  father's 
death. 

It  was  as  pretty  a  little  farm  as  you  would  wish  to 
see,  and  the  cottage  upon  it  was  the  very  picture  of 
an  EngljMli  home;  and,  as  Miles  slowly  walked  to- 
wards it,  independently  of  the  family  interest  con- 
nected with  it,  no  wonder  he  felt  a  p^ng  of  regret  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  it.  As  he  approached  the  rustic 
pozchy  a  pretty  light  little  figure  ran  out  to  meet 

'  What  did  Mr.  Lane  say?  Why  do  you  look  so 
gloomy,  Miles?' 

*Am  I  gloomy,  Lucy,  dear?  Well,  never  mind. 
Let  us  go  in. '  And  the  pair  entered  the  neat  little 
cottage  parlour,  with  its  Bpeckleas  window-cartaiaa, 
^and  bright  chimney  ornaments. 


Lucy  Ganiett  was  Miles'  aifltor,  and  tbey  were  the 
sole  occupants  of  the  cottage;  she  was  the  prettaest, 
brightest,  neatest,  and  most  useful  girl  for  miles 
round,  and  an  inestimable  treasure  to  her  brother. 
Their  affection  was  more  than  the  ordinary  love  ol 
brother  and  Bister,  for  they  were  everything  to  one 
another,  and  looked  upon  each  other,  respecfciTdy,  as 
the  pattern  of  their  sex. 

'  Now  tell  me.  Miles,'  said  Lucy,  ooaxingly,  'what 
is  it  that  makes  you  so  sad?' 

'  What  should  we  do,  Lucy,  if  we  weie  forced  to 
leave  this  place?' 

'Do?  But  we  are  not.  Miles.  What  do  yon 
mean  ?  We  shall  be  able  to  pay  the  rent  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  all  will  be  right.' 

'  Sir  Hugh  wants  to  sell  the  farm.  Lacy,  and  tiien 
there  is  no  knowing  what  the  owner  may  da* 

Lucy  became  grave  in  a  moment,  for  die  shared 
in  her  brother's  anxiety.  They  were  boHi  eqn^y 
attached  to  the  place,  and  to  leave  it  would  be  heart- 
rending. *  I  see  nothing  for  it,'  continued  Miles,  *  but 
to  pack  up  and  be  off.  There's  nothing  to  be  got  in 
England    I  shall  try  my  luck  in  the  Coloniea.' 

'  Nonsense,  Miles;  you  must  not  look  only  at  the 
dark  side  of  things.  Sir  Hugh  may  not  try  to  sell 
Meadowcross;  and,  if  he  dees,  he  may  not  find  a 
purchaser;  and,  even  supposing  it  bought,  the  new 
owner  may  not  turn  us  out.' 

'  Three  may  nots,  Lucy!  Oun  is  but  a  bad  look 
out,'  said  Miles,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  took  up  a  countty 
newspaper,  and  turned  to  the  advertisements  of  ships 
about  to  sail.  As  he  glanced  down  the  columns,  some- 
thing attracts  his  attention.  It  was  but  a  few  lines 
of  print,  but,  nevertheless,  he  read  them  over  and 
over,  as  if  unable  to  believe  his  eyes. 

'  Lucy,  Lucy ! '  he  cried,  or  almost  gasped,  aiba  a 
few  minutes.  'Look  here,  Lucy,'  and  he  pointed  to 
an  advertisemeatf  with  quivering  finger.  His  sister 
took  the  paper  and  read  the  paragraph  to  which  bo 
pointed.  As  she  did  so,  her  colour  heightened,  and  a 
look  of  immistakable  joy  beamed  upon  her  pretty 
face.     The  words  she  read  were  these: — 

*  Next-  of  Kin.— The  relatives  of  the  late  Bal^h    ' 
Gamett,  who  died  21  at  July  last,  at  Montreal,  wiU 
hear  of  something  tq  their  advantage,  on  axvplication 
to  Messrs.  Qnilpen  &  Shipskyn,  27  Lyncn- court, 
Temple.' 

'  O  Miles !  It  must  be  uncle  Kalph,  who  went  to  I 
Canada  when  we  were  children.'  ! 

'  Yes,  Lucy!  There  does  seem  the  chance  of  some-  j 
thing'good  coming  to  us  in  return  for  leaving  Meadow-    I  i 

cross.  Leaving ^why,  perhaps,  we  mi^t  get  money    -< 

enough  to  buy  it  ourselves  t' 

'  Oh,  that  would  be  beantifal !  But  are  we  the  next  I 
of  kin?' 

'  Yes;  I  have  often  heard  father  talk  of  his  brother  i 
Ralph,  althoagh,  nnfortunately,  ikef  did  not  wgne  \ ' 
well.  He  was  a  confirmed  old  baohdor,  and  pnpor-  1 1 
tionately  ill-tempered;  and,  alter  quarrelling  with  all  > 
his  relatives  in  England,  he  emigrated;  since  which  . 
time  nothing  was  heard  of  him  at  home.' 
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' Of  conne  7011II  go  to  aee  these  gentlemen?' 
'  I  should  tbink  so.  Quilpen  ft  Shipskyn!  Why, 
they  are  Sir  fine's  lawyers!  What  time  do  the 
London  tnuns  go?  Put  aome  things  into  my  carpet- 
bag, Lacy.  I  caA  walk  oyer  to  Mabhnrst  at  once, 
and  take  the  first  train.  Hurrah  I  0  Lucy!  I  feel 
90  happy  to  think  we  may  yet  stop  at  Meadowcroes!  * 
And,  betwixt  laughing  and  crying,  he  took  his  sister 
round  the  waist,  and  kissed  her  heartily. 

An  hour  afterwards,  he  was  trudging  manfully  along 
the  Mabhurat  road,  on  his  way  to  London,  building 
innnmerable  castles  in  the  air,  in  connection  with  the 
*  something'  he  was  to  hear  to  his  advantage  from 
Mean.  Qnilpea  ft  Shipskyn. 

Ohaptbr  IL 

All  the  legal  world  knows  Lynch  Court.  It  is 
celebrated  for  l?eing  narrower  and  dirtier  than  any  of 
the  other  narrow  and  dirty  ocmrts  in  which  lawyers 
lore  to  build  their  official  nests.  Number  27  was  not 
a  whit  cleaner  than  its  nei|2;hboura;  it  was  a  tumble- 
d^-'wo,  smoke-begrimined,  dirt-encrusted  house.  The 
▼indowB  let  in  draughts,  but  not  light;  the  chimneys 
Krred  for  passages  for  the  wind,  but  not  for  the 
Fmoke,  which,  whenever  a  fire  was  lighted,  hovered' 
alxtut  the  ceiling,  and  over  the  musty  tin  boxes, 
tiyiog  to  find  an  egress.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
these  drawbackSy  Quilpen  ft  Shipskyn  continued  to 
transact  buainess — as  their  fatheni  and  grandfathers 
had  done  before  them — ^in  these  premises;  and  it  was 
here,  in  a  state  of  nervous  trepidation,  that  Miles 
Gamett  found  himself  the  morning  after  he  had  seen 
the  advertiflemeBt  for  the  next  of  kin  of  Balph  Oar- 
nett 

After  the  necessary  delay,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  h&Aa  of  well-to-do  firms,  and  after 
a  narrow  scrutiiiy  of  his  countenance  by  several  clerks 
—who  were  chiefly  remaikM>le  for  their  unhealthy, 
not  to  say  dirty,  appearance — Miles  was  admitted  into 
the  awful  presence  of  Mr.  Shipskjm. 

'Well,  young  man?'  said  tiiat  gentleman,  folding 
bis  hands  in  a  benign  manner. 

Miles  stated  his  business. 

'  Dear,  dear!  I  wish  Mr.  Quilpen  were  here.  So 
you  are  Miles  Gamett?  Ah!  what  do  you  intend 
doing  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Gamett?  Oh,  here  is  Mr. 
Qmlpen,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  relief,  as  a  sharp- 
featured,  eager-looking  little  man  bustled  into  the 
nom.  *Qui^wB^  this  is  the  next  of  kin  to  Ralph 
Oamett' . 

'  Name?*  asked  the  senior  partner,  turning  sharply 
npoD  Miles. 

'Miles  Gamett.' 
'Relationship  to  deceased?* 
'      I  Nephew.' 

*Good!   What  proofs  you  are  his  next  of  kin?' 

'Proofs,  sir?'  stammered  Miles,  taken  aback.    *I 

only  know  I  am  hia  nephew,  and  he  hasn't  got  an- 

^er  except  my  sister,  and  she  was  his  niece,  and 

hveg^thma' 

j      '  A  very  loose  statement,  Mr.  Game'ct;  but,  luckily 

'    !^  y^i  we  have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  and 

^^^  Asoertaiaed  a  nephew  to  be  the  deceased's  nearest 


living  relation.  If  you  can  prove  yourself  to  be  that 
nephew,  well  and  good.  Come  to  us  again  when  you 
have  obtained  copies  of  the  register  of  your  birth, 
your  mother's  marriage  certificate,  and  so  on,  and 
then  we  will  enter  into  further  particulars.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Gamett.' 

Miles  was  out  in  the  dingy  court  before  he  could 
recover  from  the  momentary  disappointment;  for,  so 
little  did  he  know  of  legal  proceedings,  that  he  almost 
expected  the  affair  to  have  been  settled  at  once;  how- 
ever, he  knew  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  proofs;  and  as  the  night  train,  tear- 
ing through  the  darkness,  bore  him  on  to  Mabhurst, 
his  dreams  of  possessing  Meadowcross  were  nearly  as 
bright  as  when  he  started  on  his  London  journey. 

Unpleasant  tidings  were  in  store  for  him  on  reach- 
ing home.  Mr.  Lane  had  been  to  the  cottage  while 
he  had  been  absent,  and,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Hugh,  had 
demanded  the  rent,  at  the  same  time  announcing  the 
Squire's  intention  of  forcing  him  to  quit  Meadowcross 
at  the  end  of  the  next  quarter.  *  But  next  quarter ! ' 
thought  Miles,  'there  are  nearly  three  months  to 
come  yet,  and  in  that  time  I  may  become  the  pur- 
chaser.* 

Miles,  however,  was  in  the  immediate  want  of 
money,  for  Sir  Hugh  threatened  to  distrain  for  rent. 
In  his  trouble  he  bethought  himself  of  a  rich  neigh- 
bour to  whom  he  might  apply.  .  To  him  he  went,  and 
told  the  whole  of  hia  story,  and  his  present  troubles. 

Farmer  Field  was  a  good-hearted  man,  and  made 
little  difficulty  about  assisting  him;  and  when  Miles 
left  Richacre  Farm,  he  had  with  him  enough  money 
to  pay  the  rent  when  Mr.  Lane  should  call  for  it. 
Enough?  Yes,  much  more  than  enough,  for  Farmer 
Field  nad  entrusted  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  pay  into  a  London  bank,  he  himself  being  obliged 
to  go  to  the  north  of  England  the  followine  day,  and 
disUking  to  leave  the  money  in  his  house.  Miles,  ^ho 
had  procured  the  necessary  certificates,  was  ^ng  to 
pay  his  second  visit  to  Messrs.  Quilpen  ft  Shipskyn. 
Farmer  Field,  therefore,  asked  him  to  leave  the  parcel 
of  notes  at  the  bank. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Lane  received  the  rent,  and 
Miles  set  off  for  London  to  prove  his  right  to  the  pro- 
perty of  Ralph  Gamett,  deceased. 


Chapter  III. 

The  proofs  which  Miles  presented  to  Messrs.  Quil- 
pen ft  Shipskjm  were  quite  satisfactory;  and  he  heard, 
with  pleasure,  that  the  sum  of  money  left  by  hia 
uncle  lar  exceeded  the  most  he  had  hoped. 

*  Come  to  us  again  to-morrow,  Mr.  Gamett,'  said 
the  senior;  partner,  *  and  we  will  formally  make  over 
the  property  to  you.'  And,  in  the  excess  of  his  po- 
liteness, he  accompanied  Miles  into  the  outer  office, 
and  shook  hands  with  him. 

As  Miles  was  leaving  the  room,  he  heard  Mr. 
Quilpen  addressing  one  of  his  clerks.  *  Mr.  Oraggs, 
have  you  sent  out  those  bills  about  the  Meadoworoas 
Farm?' 

Miles  returned  to  the  office  once  more,  but  Mr. 
Quilpen  had  already  disappeared. 

'  Will  he  be  long  engaged?*  asked  he  of  a  clerk. 

'  Can't  say,  I'm  sure.  Some  fellow's  with  him  about 
purchasing  this  lot;'  and  the  clerk  waved  his  hand 
towards  k  bill,  which  set  forth,  in  large  type,  the  fact 
that  the  land  known  as  Meadowcross  Farm,  *  together 
with  the  messuages  and  tenements  thereujito  apper- 
taining,' was  for  sale.  Miles  turned  faint  as  he  read 
it;  ana  feared  that,  after  all,  he  was  too  late.  He 
waited,  with  feverish  anxiety,  until  he  could  see 
Mr.  Quilpen.   At  length,  the  gentieman  who  had  been 
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with  ^^^t  respecting  the  purchase  of  the  fann,  came 
out  £rom  the  inner  room.  Miles  stared  at  him  in- 
tently, as  if  to  read  in  his  face  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference; and  then  hurried  in  to  the  lawyer. 

The  farm  was  not  yet  sold.  Miles  drew  a  long 
breath.  But  Mr.  Quilpen  expected  it  would  be  in  a 
few  hours.  ' 

*  The  fact  is,'  he  said,  '  the  gentleman  is  venr  eager 
after  it,  but  still  objects  to  giro  the  sum  asked.' 

'  I  will  give  it! '  cried  Miles,  eagerly. 

Mr.  QuSpen  stared  at  him,  as  if  to  make  sure  he 
was  in  his  right  mind;  then  said,  slowlv — '  I  suppose 
you  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it  at  once? 

*  To-morrow,  when  I  get  my  uncle*8  money  from 
you.' 

'  The  gentleman  who  just  left  will  be  back  in  an 
hour*s  time  to  tell  me  his  decision.' 

Miles  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  fingered 
the  parcel  of  notes  Farmer  Field  had  entrusted  to  nim. 

*  Yon  are  sure  you  can  make  over  my  uncle's  money 
to  me  to-morrow?' 

•Certainly.' 

•Here  then.  How  much  is  it?'  And  Miles,  with 
trembling  hands,  untied  the  parcel,  and  scattered  the 
notes  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Quilpen  was  too  good  a 
lawyer  to  show  suiprise;  he  merely  signed  a  receipt 
for  the  money,  and  promised  Miles  the  title-deeas 
the  following  day,  together  with  the  other  property. 

When  Mues  was  again  in  Lynch-court,  he  bitterly 
repented  what  he  hsd  done;  he  knew  it  was  but  ap- 
propriating the  money  for  a  day,  but  still  he  fancied 
the  passers-by  read  *thi^^  written  on  his  brow. 
Eveiy  turn  in  the  street  he  dreaded  meeting  Farmer 
Fiel(C  for  his  conscience  accused  him  of  having  done 
wronff — ^he  whose  boast  had  ever  been  that  all'  the 
world  mizht  know  his  goings-on.  Then  there  was 
Lucy.  He  had  never  concealed  a  Biuglo  thing  from 
her,  but  this  he  dared  not  tell  her.  That  night  he 
slept  in  London,  and  the  next  day,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  he  was  again  in  Lynch-court. 

Mr.  Quilpen^  manner  did  not  seem  so  cordial  as 
he  shook  hands  with  him  that  morning. 

•Have  you  the  necessary  papers  ready  for  me?' 
asked  Miles. 

*  Here  are  those  connected  with  the  Meadowcross 
Farm.'  Miles  eaeerly  seized  and  pocketed  them. 
•But,'  continued  Mr.  Quilpen,  •  I  must  beg  you  to 
bear  the  news  I  have  to  tell  you  calmly."  Miles 
turned  deadly  pale,  for  he  felt  what  was  coming. 
•We  have  tlus  morning  received  a  letter,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  the  son  of  your  late  uncle.  It  ap- 
pears Mr.  Ralph  married  in  Canada,  but,  in  less  than 
two  months,  quarrelled  with,  and  separated  from  his 
wife.  The  offspring  of  that  marriage  now  writes  to 
claim  the  property * 

Miles  heard  no  more,  for  he  had  fainted.  In  a 
moment  a  vivid  picture  had  flashed  before  his  eyes. 
He  saw  himself  standing  in  the  felon's  dock — ^he  heard 
the  judge's  sentence  upon  him — he  heard  him  com- 
ment on  his  crime— he  saw  the  averted  faces  of  his 
friends — ^he  saw  his  sister,  his  own  little  Lucy,  turn 
from  him;  and  then  his  brain  whirled  round,  and  he 
beoune  senseless.  He  recovered,  to  find  himself  in 
a  small  inn  near  Lynch-court,  whither  he  had  been 
removed.  In  the  evening  he  was  strong  enough  to 
proceed  to  the  railwi^  station,  and  get  into  the  car- 
riage for  Mabhurst.  No  one  would  have  recognised  in 
tbat  crushed,  hagipud-looking  man  the  joyous,  stal- 
wart Miles  Gamett  of  the  previous  morning. 

Luoy  came  running  out  to  meet  him,  with  smiles 
and  che^ul  looks  and  eager  questionings.  *  I  am  a 
tiiief,'  he  muttered  hoarsely,  and  pushed  her  from 
^^m  when  she  would  have  embraced  him. 


Chaptxr  IY. 

Miles,  the  next  day,  lay  in  a  species  of  stupor,  from 
which  even  Lucy  could  not  arouse  him;  but,  in  the 
evening,  he  summoned  up  courage  to  tell  her  the 
whole  story.  When  he  hadfinishec^  he  scarcely  dired 
look  her  in  the  face;  but  he  little  knew  her  love;  her 
arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  through  her  sobs  she 
entreated  him  to  bear  up.  Fanner  Jneld  would  not 
be  back  for  several  days,  and  in  that  time  much  might 
be  done. 

Two  days  later  a  stranger  inquired  in  the  village 
for  Miles  Gamett.  •  It  is  a  detective  come  to  appre- 
hend me,'  said  Miles.  It  was  not.  It  was  a  dvil 
en^neer,  who  informed  Miles  of  a  projected  ndlwij 
wmch  would  pass  through  the  lower  portion  of  his 
faim,  and  ended  the  conversation  hy  asking  him  if  he 
would  take  a  sum  of  money  for  the  field  they  required. 
The  sum  he  offered  exceeded  that  which  Miles  had, 
three  days  before,  given  for  the  whole  farm. 

The  railway  was  to  have  passed  through  Sir  Hugh's 
park,  but  the  price  he  required  for  the  land  wu  so 
exorbitant  that  the  company  looked  about  for  ground 
owned  by  a  less  avaricious  man.  MeadowcnMS  F&nn 
had  just  been  sold,  th^  learned,  and  the  result  wu 
that,  the  day  before  Farmer  Field  returned  home, 
Miles  lost  a  slip  of  land,  and  paid  into  the  London 
buikers  the  amount  he  should  ha^  siven  them  a 
fortnight  sooner.  But  that  was  not-  alL  Miles  toM 
Farmer  Field  the  whole  story;  he  could  not  bear  to 
act  a  lie  to  him;  and  the  good-hearted  farmer  readily 
fonnve  him,  and  they  remained  the  firmest  frieoda. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  story  is,  perhaps,  that, 
after  all.  Miles  did  inherit  his  unole  Halph's  property. 
The  youns  man  who  claimed  it  proved  to  be  an  im- 
postor, who  had  formerly  been  Balph  Gamett'a  clerk. 
The  imposition  was  discovered;  Miles  obtained  the 
money;  and  he  is  now  an  old  and  hichly  rejected 
farmer;  but,  from  that  time  to  this,  he  nas  nem  for- 
gotten the  lessbn  he  received  in  connection  with  the 
Meadowcross  Farm. 

Lucy  married  as  well  as  she  deserved,  and  is  now 
a  grandmamma.  The  fann  is  still  in  the  poesessioD 
of  the  family;  but  Miles  seldom  soes  there;  he  liyes 
with  his  sister;  and  sometimes  in  the  evening,  as  they 
talk  over  the  past,  they  nether  can  refrain  from  aa 
expression  of  tnankfnlness,  when  they  remember  how 
Mues  Gamett  was  saved  from  disgrace  by  the  Mab- 
hurst Extension  Bailway. 

Wabkeb  Stkeiti. 

BONNET. 

BT  THX  LATX  DAVID  ObAT/ 

Not  England,  Italy,  or  tawaj  Spain, 

Gay  France,  or  all  th«  golden  ialea  of  Oreeoe, 
Wean  from  my  atubbom  muae  the  bomlog  itrata, 

Like  Scotland  and  her  gloriona  btfrenneaa 
Of  hillB,  imbrowned  with  bracken' a  maty  gold 

And  the  belTd  heather.   Yet,  at  dxeamy  Ubmi. 
Un^y  feelinga  of  my  heart  take  hold 

To  drink  the  keen  air  of  diviner  cllmea; 
See  the  aool-bllnding  beanty  by  the  aonth 

Nnned  to  Tolnptnona  ripeneaa,  languid  bloooi. 
And  why?    For  acenea  miTlilted  leaemble 

Thoae  brightneaaea  and  airy  foima  anooath 
Seen  when  we  cloae  onr  eyea,  boU  np  and  traobb 

From  the  thlck-apangled  snpematnral  ^ooo- 

V  The  right  of  tranaUtton  reserred  by  the  Aathori.  Ow; 
tribntiona  addreaaed  to  the  Editor  wlU  neefT«j^t«tfM. 
bat,  aa  a  general  rale,  he  cannot  undertake  to  ratun  w»> 
eonaidered  nnanitable.  ^ 
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LEAVES   FROM   THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MARRIED  LADY. 

BY  JAKE  C.  SIMPSON. 


January  7,  1836. 

I      Ws  have  bad  Charles  Beaumont  staying  with  na 

I   for  the  ha'A  three  weeks,  sighing  for  love  of  Hester 

1 1   Thomdale,  whom  he  has  never  forgotten  since  seeing 

her  here  last  September.     She  laughs  at  him,  and 

I    calls  him  *  boy,'  yet  flings  him  a  crumb  of  comfort 
I ;   from  time  to  time,  in  the  shape  of  a  pocket-handker- 
chief to  pidL  up,  or  to  give  her  lap-dog  an  airing,  or 

.  to  play  her  a  tune  on  his  flute.  If  this  dalliance  goes 
on,  I  should  not  wonder  (notwithstanding  all  her 
good  sense)  but  that  something  like  attachment  for 
her  youthful  admirer  may  some  day  be  wrought  out 
in  her  heart. 

There's  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  love.  How 
itnmgely  alliances  are  formed!  and,  stranger  still, 
people  don't  seem  to  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  them! 
There  is  Emma,  so  very  young  and  so  very  pretty, 
all  but  engaged,  her  sister  tells  me,  to  Mr.  Alton,  a 
man  upwiurds  of  sixty!  But,  then,  he  is  of  landed 
estate,  and  will  succeed  to  a  baronetcy  on  the  death 
of  a  frail  elder  broths.  And  so  the  world  will  see 
nothing  preposFterous  in  this  marriage.  Rather  will 
they  oooUy  congratulate  the  bride  on  her  good  for- 
time;  and,  by-aad-by,  when  she  becomes  a  widow,  her 
ladyship  may  find  leisure  to  think  of  love  in  earnest, 
— tiiat  is,  wlien  she  weds  for  the  second  Ume,  Oh  I  I 
have  no  patience  with  such  mercenary  calculations. 
If  an  old  man  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  seek  a  wife 
young  enough  to  be  his  granddaughter,  and  her  rela- 
tives are  so  unfeeling  as  to  wreathe  garlands  for  the 
sacrifice,  why  does  the  victim  herself  not  rebel  ?  Such 
rebellion  were  noblest  allegiance  to  truth  and  right. 
Why  does  idie  not  cry  out  mightily  for  the  freedom 
of  choice  that  is  the  birthright  of  her  maidenhood? 
Why  will  she  barter  the  glory  of  her  fresh  affections 
for  anything  beneath  the  sun,  save  the  fair  equivalent 
of  a  devoted  heart?  And  if  she  will  thus  forget  her 
high  privilege,  and  undervalue  true  love — ^the  best 
gift  that  one  creature  can  bestow  on  another — why 
does  society  ignore  the  heartless  spirit,  and  receive 
the  gilded  automaton  with  open  arms,  as  neither 
*  sinned  against  nor  sinning'?  I  confess  my  head 
Bometimea  gets  confused  when  I  think  on  the  world's 
ways.  J  discern  so  much  inconsistency  between  creed 
and  practioe;  such  open  adoration  of  wealth,  how- 
ever privately  and  abstractly  the  principle  is  denied; 
such  erroneous  ideas  of  what  should  constitute  true 
happiness;  such  exaltation  of  trifling  externals;  such 
deprecaation  of  veritable  blessings!  But  stay,  Kate, 
surely  you  ace  not  going  to  turn  censor  upon  man- 
kind—you,  whom  Qeorge  oaUs  *  a  linnet  scarcely  full 


fledged.'  But,  as  the  wise  man  says,  '  A  bird  of  the 
air  shall  have  a  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  ma^^ 
carry  a  matter.  *  By  the  way,  speaking  of  carrying  a 
matter — ^which  no  doubt,  in  its  original  application, 
meant  a  secret — ^I  must  record  a  little  indd^t  which 
occurred  to-day. 

I  had  gone  into  town  this  morning  to  do  some 
shopping,  consequent  upon  baby's  laying  aside  her 
long  clothes.  (How  nice  she  looks  in  her  short  frocks, 
and  how  neat  are  her  tiny  feet  in  the  scariet  worsted 
boots!)  Well,  in  the  course  of  my  perambulations, 
being  not  very  far  from  the  street,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  call  a  minute,  and  ask  for  Geoi^  I  went  to 
his  chambers  accordingly,  and  tapped  at  the  entrance 
door.  No  answer.  Then  louder,  but  with  no  effect. 
I  next  opened  the  door,  and  peeped  in.  The  outer 
office,  where  the  two  clerks  sit,  was  empty;  but  I 
heard  words,  rather  loud  and  contentious,  proceeding 
from  th«  inner  room,  and  my  husband's  voice  dis- 
tinctly raised,  as  he  said — 

*  I  will  hear  no  more  of  this.  Your  interference 
is  altogether  absurd.  I  desire  you  may  never  trouble 
me  again  about  the  matter.  The  thing  is  done,  and 
cannot  now  be  undone  by  any  effort  of  yours.' 

Here  strange  tones — a  female's,  as  1  fancied — 
muttered  an  indistinct  r^y.  I  was  not  mistaken. 
In  another  instant  the  chamber  opened,  and  George 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  '  showing  out,'  as  we 
phrase  it,  some  person  standing  behind  him,  who 
seemed  very  unwilling  to  vacate  the  sanctum.  This 
was  a  woman — ^the  same  (I  knew  her  the  moment  I 
caught  sight  of  her)  whom  I  had  seen  talking  with 
my  husband  on  the  road  that  moonlj^t  evening. 
She  wore  the  identical  snuurt-shaped  bonnet,  and  the 
cloak  with  the  fur  trimming.  She  was  young,  more- 
over, and  good-looking  in  respect  of  features;  yet 
with  a  sinister  expression  in  her  eye — a  sort  of  low 
cunning,  as  it  struck  me,  which  I  did  not  lika 

When  George  saw  me  thus  unexpectedly  standing 
straight  before  him  (for  I  had  not  thought  of  execut- 
ing my  commissions  to  town  when  he  left  me  in  the 
morning),  he  seemed  slightly  taken  at  unawares.  He 
made  more  haste  than  ever  to  get  quit  of  his  visitor 
— flying  to  the  outer  door,  and  holding  it  wide  ajar, 
that  she  might  make  her  exit  the  faster.  As  she  was 
moving  slowly  away,  with  downcast  visage,  she  sud- 
denly lifted  her  head,  and  darted  a  quick  glance  at 
me— bold  and  defiant.  George  made  a  gesture  of 
increasing  impatience.  '  Then  she  lingered  on  the 
threshold,  as  if  meditating  a  parting  word.  It  came 
at  last.    The  accent  was  dry  and  disagreeable: — 

*  H I  don't  come  back,  Mr.  Weston,  you  shall  hear 
from  me.'  George  answered  nothing;  but,  closing 
the  door  so  hurriedly  as  nearly  to  catch  a  portion  of 
the  mantle  as  she  retreated,  shut  her  out  precipi- 
tately.  When  he  turned  to  me,  it  was  with  apparent 
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relief  that  she  was  gone;  and  I  noted  that  his  face 
was  partially  flashed  frolK  the  recent  colloquy. 

'  Sit  down,  Kate.  My  scribes  are  both  ont  Or 
perhaps  yon  had  better  come  into  my  study,  though 
it  is  a  sad  litter  to-day..  I  have  been  consulting  old 
records,  and  the  floor  is  quite  strewn  with  the  books 
and  papers.' 

Yet  the  stranger  had  found  admission,  I  thonght^ 
I  might  as  well  go  in  too.  He  had  not  exaggerated. 
There  was  literally  almost  no  available  space;  and 
I  had  to  thread  my  steps,  daintily,  between  the  in- 
terstices of  quartos,  folios,'  and  parchments,  as  best 
I  might.  While  I  was  thus  groping  my  way  to  a 
chair — >into  which  I  almost  tumbled  at  last  most 
unceremoniously — my  husband  had  taken  occasion 
to«  hustle  out  of  sight,  into  a  big  box  close  at  hand, 
a  considerable  mass  of  old  letters  that  lay  upon  the 
table — some  recently  opened,  probably  for  re-inspec- 
tion— some  closed  in  the  original  foldings.  This 
done,  he  composed  himself  to  speak  to  me;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  seated  himself  on  the  said  box,  re- 
marking, as  he  did  so, 

'  You  have  little  idea,  Kate,  how  we  lawyers,  who 
are  said  to  worry  others  so  cruelly,  are  sometimes 
worried  ourselves.  And,  when  senseless  people  come 
making  ridiculous  proposals  to  me,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  provoked  by  their  ignorant  meddling.' 

Of  course  I  guessed  he  alluded  to^e  woman  who 
had  just  gona  So  almost  as  if  thinking  aloud,  I  said, 
'  I  daresay  she  is  very  troublesome;  but  I  thought 
yott  had  declined  managing  her  afiairs?'  His  eye  did 
not  meet  mine,  though  I  was  looking  full  into  his  face, 
but  glanced  off  adroitly  in  the  direction  of  the  window. 

'  Oh !  that  person  whom  you  saw  just  now  is  not 
the  worst  of  my  clients.  But  the  truth  is,  Kate,*  he 
added,  evidently  desirous  of  changing  the  subject, 
'  I  find  the  work  here  getting  rather  heavy  for  me, 
and  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  assuming  a  partner.' 

'A  partner!'  I  echoed  in  surprise,  while  vague 
notions  of  the  privacy  of  our  dwelling  being  thereby 
invaded  rushed  through  my  mind.  *  You  don't  mean 
a  strange  man  to  come  and  live  with  us,  to  go  into 
town  with  you  every  morning  and  oom^.  back  with 
you  every  night,  taking  away  all  the  pleasure  of  our 
fireside,  talking  loud,  perhaps,  and  looking  fierce,  and 
frightening  the  baby.  You  don't  mean  that,  George?' 

He  gave  a  small  laugh.  *  Kate,  you  are  the  funniest 
little  dreamer.  I  do  not  want  to  have  my  home  the 
lees  but  far  more  my  own  than  it  has  yet  been.  And 
this  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  having  a  judicious 
person  here  with  authority  above  that  of  a  mero  clerk 
to  act  in  my  absence.  I  wish  to  be  longer  in  my  own 
home,  my  love,  and  to  go  and  come  at  pleasure;  to  be 
able  to  take  a  whole  day's  play  occasionally,  Kate, 
without  the  fear  of  business  being  neglected.' 

'  Oh  then,  get  a  partner  by  all  means,'  I  broke  in; 
'  the  sooner  the  better  if  it  will  save  you  fatigue, 
George,  and  give  you  more  leisure  to  spend  with  me 
and  our  pet^  Do  you  know  she  is  growing  wonderfully, 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  walk  and  to  speak,  and  be 
quite  a  companion  to  us?' 


I  was  really  in  earnest;  but  my  husband  regudsd 
me  with  such  a  comical  expression,  that  I  could  Dot 
refrain  smiling  at  my  own  enthusiasm.  Whereapon, 
taking  both  my  hands  in  his,  he  exclaimed— 

*  How  many  things  there  are,  my  darling,  I  thoold 
never  have  known  but  for  you !  Indeed,  I  have  got 
new  views  of  human  nature  altogether  since  I  took 
you  into  partnership.  But  that  other  psrtDer  is  a 
difforont  afiEair,  and  I  shall  talk  it  all  over  with  you 
this  evening.' 

Shortly  after  this  I  took  my  departure,  well  pleated 
and  happy.  Yet  I  must  confess  that  for  a  good  part 
of  the  way  home  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  owner 
of  the  furred  mantle;  and  I  half-resolved  to  pat  the 
questions  point-blank  to  George — Who  is  she?  and 
What  does  she  want  with  you?  But  somehow  I  hare 
not  found  courage  yet.  I  have  my  own  snspicioDs, 
however,  which  I  should  like  to  have  either  confinned 
or  removed. 

To-night,  as  we  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  I  took  heart, 
and  asked  my  husband  quietly,  '  Will  yon  tell  me, 
dear,  whether  the  person  I  saw  in  your  office  to^ay 
is  not  the  wife  of  that  Mr.  Grey?' 

'  No,  indeed,'  he  answered  at  once;  '  she  is  not 
Dreaming  again,  Kate !  Oh  you  have  the  rarest  fancy. 
You  should  write  a  volume  of  fairy  tales,  my  love;  it 
would  be  a  complete  success.' 

I  hung  my  head,  for  I  felt  rather  ashamed  of  the 
failure  I  had  made  in  my  supposition.  When  I  looked 
up,  George  was  laughing  in  a  sly  sort  of  manner.  I 
felt  a  little  provoked,  but  I  began  to  laiuh  too;  I 
really  could  not  help  it.   So  I  am  no  wiser  than  I  wai 

Febmaiy  13. 

A  long  letter  came  this  morning  from  Aunt  Aubrey. 
She  has  been  at  Nice  for  more  than  two  months,  and 
gives  a  charming  account  of  the  place,  both  in  respect 
of  society,  climate,  and  natural  advantages,  fine  walks 
and  beautiful  scenery.  She  writes,  too,  that  her  own 
health  begins  to  improve,  whereat  I  rejoice.  Bat 
there  is  another  part  of  the  letter  which  interests  me 
greatly.  This  refers  to  an  acquaintance  she  has  re- 
cently made.  I  shall  transcribe  the  nanative  in  her 
own  words. 

'  I  believe,  my  dear  Katherine,  I  told  youfoimei^y 
that  I  considered  myself  fortunate  in  the  apartments 
I  have  got  here — quiet,  comfortable,  airy,  and  with  a 
sweet  peep  of  country  from  the  windows.  My  land- 
lady is  Scotch,  her  husband  a  Frenchman.  There  are 
other  lodgers— an  English  gentleman  and  his  two 
daughters,  who  are  located  here  for  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  girls  look^delicate,  and  I  nnderstand 
their  mother  fell  a  victim  to  consumption  in  the  Ule 
of  Wight.  They  are  pleasant  nei^hoois,  and  we 
reciprocate  visits  almost  daily.  I  wish,  howerer,  to 
tell  you  of  two  persons  whom  I  only  discovered  latdy 
as  being  also  resident  in  thishouse. 

'  I  had  not  been  here  many  days  when  I  observed 
a  child,  who  came  out  regularly  every  momzng  topby 
in  front  of  my  parlour  casement.  He  was  a  handsoDM 
little  fellow,  with  a  sunburned  cheek*  coriy  jet  locks, 
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and  flubrng  black  eyes.  Judging  by  size,  I  guessed 
him  to  be  about  six  yeazs-old — ^tbe  free  and  dauntless 
beariDg  might  have  suited  a  boy  of  any  age.  But 
what  chiefly  attracted  my  notice  was  the  particular 
kind  of  amusement  he  affected,  and  the  unflagging 
perseTerance  with  which  he  pursued  it.  Punctually 
each  day  at  nine  o'clock  a.nL,  the  very  loud  beating 
of  a  7eiy  small  drum  fell  on  my  ear,  and,  on  looking 
out,  I  espied  my  tiny  chevalier  marching  along  with 
bold  step  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  own  warlike 
music,  and  heading  a  band  of  children,  all  wearing 
high  pointed  caps,  who  followed  him  admiringly  to  the 
rendezvous.  This  was  an  open  quadrangle  of  some 
twenty  feet  square,  marked  off  by  a  childish  border 
of  white  stones,  and  manifestly  set  apart  for  the  special 
purpose.  Arrived  here,  the  «»-c2wan<  general  made 
a  dead  stand,  and  proceeded  to  marshal  his  troop. 
And  now  comes  the  ludicrous  portion  of  the  story. 
MoBtof  these  recruits'were  older  and  taller  than  their 
commander,  and  many  of  them  of  the  female  gender 
—most  grotesquely  and  absurdly  habited,  moreover, 
oonsideiing  their  dignified  profession.  Their  leader, 
however,  with  his  bright  defiant  front,  made  amends 
for  aU  the  otheis*  deficiencies,  handing  to  each  his 
weapon  (a  flat  stick,  fashioned  with  a  handle,  and 
pointed  ^  the  end  to  represent  a  miniature  sword) 
with  an  air  of  great  importance. 

'Settling  the  youthful  phalanx  in  double  line  straight 
before  him,  he  ptrooeeded  to  put  them  through  various 
cabalistic  exercises,  to  his  own  great  glorification,  and 
the  evident  delight  of  his  soldiery.  All  this  while 
the  boy  continued  shouting  his  directions,  witb  an 
anthority  and  decision  admirably  in  keeping  with 
his  position. 

'  ^'Attention!  Pas  de  rire — Marchez — ^Vite — ^A  droite 
—A  gauche — Cbargez !  Hola !  Courage !  Victoire  I " 
Such  was  the  routine  of  the  daily  drilL  After  the 
more  serious  business  was  over,  the  play  commenced 
in  earnest — ^girls  and  boys  began  scampering  about  in 
noi«y  merriment,  chasing  each  other,  brandishing  their 
wogden  implements,  waging  mock  fights,  attacking, 
defending,  repulsing,  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the 
right,  to  the  left,  ending  at  length  in  a  complete  mdl6e 
of  the  whole  corps.  Old  woman  though  T  am,  I  con- 
fess to  being  entertained  by  the  Unit  ensemble  of  the 
Bcene;  and  you  will  believe  the  interest  was  not  di- 
minished when  I  discovered  that  the  hero  of  my  little 
<irama  was  actually  domiciled  under  the  same  roof 
with  myself. 

*One  day,  after  parade,  I  beckoned  the  child  to  come 
near  and  speak  with  me.  The  only  answer  he  gave 
was  to  shoot  up  to  me  a  rapid  sparkling  glance,  and 
then  bound  away  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  seve- 
ral mornings  I  took  no  further  notice  of  him,  though 
once  or  twice  I  caught  the  flash  of  his  black  eye  fur- 
tively darted  at  my  window.  This  was  precisely  what 
I  wished.  His  curiosity  was  piqued,  and  after  that 
the  conquest  was  easy.  Kext  time  I  beckoned,  he 
came  willingly,  and  then  our  conversation  was  some- 
thing hke  the  following: — 
*  '*  He  bien!  mon  petit,  comment  vous  appelez  vous?'' 


'  *'Non — ^non.  Je  ne  suis  pas  petit,"  he  replied, 
briskly,  with  a  toss  of  the  raven  curls.  '*  On  m'appele 
Capitaine!" 

'  Contrasting  the  diminutive  figure  before  me  with 
the  swelling  title  he  assumed,  I  could  not  refrain  a 
smile. 

' "  Dites  moi  done,  mon  Capitaine,  ou  demeurez 
vous?" 

'  *'  IcL    Dans  ce  maison,  madame." 

'  "Indeed!"  I  repeated,  almost  unconsciously,  to 
myself. 

'  "Yes;  and  indeedl''  cried  my  companion,  while 
his  features  relaxed  into  an  arch  laugh.  "  I  live  here 
— in  this  very  house.  Did  you  never  know  that 
before?" 

' "  So  you  can  speak  English  too,  can  you?"  I  asked, 
in  some  surprise.  "  Are  you  not,  then,  a  French  boy?" 
His  hawk-like  eyes  flashed  again,  with  a  sort  of  bur- 
lesque pride.  He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height 
—and  a  very  little  height  that  was,  after  all — as  he 
repeated, 

'  "  Je  suis  Capitaine! "  As  he  spoke,  he  marched  his 
small  foot  forward,  and  struck  one  palm  upon  his 
breast — ^raising  the  other  aloft^  as  in  triumphant  vin- 
dication of  his  majesty  of  ofl&ce.  I  nodded  to  him, 
and  laughed. 

'  "I  know  you  are  a  captain,  for  I  see  you  every 
morning  drilling  your  troop.  But  by  what  name  do 
your  father  and  mother  call  you?" 

<  "-My  mother  colls  me  Louis;  but  my  papa" — he 
paused  a  moment — *'  is  dead ! " 

'  I  caught  him  by  both  hands,  and  drew  him  to  my 
side. 

*  "  Was  your  papa  a  soldier,  my  boy?" 

'  He  looked  at  me  with  quite  a  mysterious  expres- 
sion. '*  I  do  not  know.  But  I  hear  my  manuna  say 
he  is  not  dead  as  other  people  are  dead;  and  he  is  not 
buried  undexground  like  them." 

'  Kot  buried.  The  thought  darted  through  my  mind 
— ^he  must  have  been  a  sailor,  and  died  at  sea.  I 
pondered  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  child,  for- 
getting aU  his  late  military  ardour,  stood  with  a  more 
pensive  meaning  in  his  black  eyes  than  I  had  yet  seen 
there. 

*  *  *  My  nuunma  is  always  crying — ^triste,  triste— when 
she  talks  of  my  papa,"  he  said,  in  a  softened  tone. 

*  "Where  is  your  mamma?"  I  inquired  of  him, 
stroking  the  hair  that  curled  round  his  temples. 

<  *  *  My  mamma  is  in  this  house.  She  lives  at  the  top 
of  the  long  stairs.  But  sho  is  not  well,"  he  added, 
with  a  short  sigh.  I  bent  over  him,  and  kissed  the 
small  brown  cheek, 

"  *  Do  you  think  I  coUld  see  your  mamma,  mon  cher?" 

'  * '  Pent  dtre!"  he  replied,  rdapsing  into  the  langtiage 
of  the  country,  "  Elle  est  Ecossaiso,  ma  maman;  maia 
elle  est  malade;  0  si  malade,  ma  cher  maman!* 

'  I  saw  the  little  heart,  late  so  strong,  was  quite 
feeble  now,  and  collapsed  with  grief,  while  tears  stood 
in  the  beautiful  orbs,  making  them  more  starry  than 
ever. 

'  "  I  must  see  your  mamma,  Louis,"  I  whispered  tp 
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him  gently;  "  I  shall  sit  by  her  bed  and  nnree  her, 
and  depend  upon  it  we  shall  have  her  quite  well  again 
vexy  soon." 

'  He  gave  me  such  a  look  through  his  glittering  eye- 
lids. Was  the  poor  fellow  so  unused  to  kindness  that 
the  chance  sympathy  of  a  stranger  should  call  forth 
such  dazzling  gratitude?  Yes.  He  seemed  to  take 
sudden  comfort  and  confidence  from  my  words. 

<  **  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,"  he  said,  after  a  minute 
or  two.    *  *  Nobody  ever  spoke  this  way  to  me  before. " 

<  Immediately  he  revived  to  lus  old  brightness.  The 
eloud  and  the  shower  were  past,  and  the  sun  came 
forth  again  into  the  blue  sky. 

'  I  went  to  the  store  cupboard,  which  stands  in  a 
comer  of  my  apartment,  and,  selecting  from  a  heap  of 
apples  I  had  lately  put  there,  some  of  the  finest  and 
largest,  I  placed  them  in  one  of  the  neat  ozier  baskets 
(made  by  my  gardener's  blind  son  at  Woodbum,  of 
which  I  brought  several  abroad),  and  presented  it  to 
my  child  companion. 

'  '*  Take  this  from  your  new-found  friend,  mon  capi- 
taine,"  I  said;  "  and  next  time  you  come  tell  me  when 
I  may  see  your  mamma." 

'  He  gave  me  no  spoken  thanks;  but  you  know  well, 
Katherine,  that  there  is  a  symbolic  language  ofttimes 
a  thousandfold  more  eloquent  than  speech.  Such  was 
the  manner  in  which  this  noble  boy  now  sought  to 
unveil  his  heart — seiidng  my  hand  by  a  quick  and 
graceful  action  (no  courtier  could  have  shown  more 
elegant  gallantry),  he  kissed  it  honestly,  impulsively, 
with  tender  respect;  and  then,  turning  his  magnificent 
eyes  full  upon  mine,  he  took  up  the  basket,  murmur- 
ing almost  inaudibly,  as  he  regarded  the  fruit,  *'  My 
mamma  loves  apples,"  and  so  vanished  from  the  room 
like  a  sunbeam. 

'The  same  afternoon,  I  was  sitting  alone,  medi- 
tating, as  is  my  wont  in  the  twilight,  when  a  short 
tap  came  to  my  door,  and,  upon  my  answering  the 
signal,  Louis  again  appeared. 

'  *'  You  may  come  and  see  my  mamma  now,  if  you 
choose,"  he  began;  **  I  will  show  you  the  way." 

*  **  I'm  quite  ready,  mon  ami,  venez  done !" 

'  He  led  me  through  a  long  passage,  and  up  several 
flights  of  stairs.  This  is  a  rambling  kind  of  house, 
and  I  seemed  to  be  introduced  into  a  sort  of  wing 
or  abutment  shut  off  froia  the  main  entrance.  He 
paused  before  a  door  that  was  partly  ajar,  and  giving 
it  a  slight  push,  and  softly  rex)eating — "  My  mamma 
is  there,"  he  tripped  nimbly  back  again  down  the 
steps,  leaving  me  most  unceremoniously  to  make  my 
own  introduction.  Such  is  childhood — forward,  shy, 
confidential,  and  abrupt  by  turns. 

*  I  entered  very  quietly,  and  was  moving  towards 
the  bed  which  stood  opposite,  naturally  expecting  to 
find  the  invalid  there,  when  I  became  dimly  aware 
of  a  female  figure  half  reclining  on  a  long  low  seat  in 
the  window  recess.  The  day  had  waned  so  much, 
and  no  lamp  yet  lit,  that  I  had  approached  vezy  near 
ere  I  perceived  that  the  couch  was  empty,  and  that 
this  (the  only  person  in  the  chamber)  must  be  she 
whom  I  had  ceme  to  visit.    When  she  saw  me,  she 


raised  herself  languidly  from  her  recumbent  posture. 
*'  You  are  the  lady  my  little  Louis  told  me  ^!"  she 
said  feebly.  '*  Pray  be  seated.  It  is  most  kind  of 
you  to  come,"  with  a  pause  between  each  sentence  to 
regain  her  failing  breath.  Weak  as  she  was,  I  eonld 
note  that  the  accent  and  manner  were  those  of  s  re* 
fined  gentlewoman.  I  sat  down  beside  her;  and  is 
the  last  remnant  of  fading  light  in  the  west  fell  upon 
her  face,  which  was  turned  thitherward,  stranger  ta 
she  was,  I  felt  a  pang  shoot  keenly  throng  my  heart 
as  I  beheld  it. 

'  O  Katherine!  what  is  that  which  speaks  to  as  so 
loudly,  from  some  countenances,  of  the  near  doom  of 
the  grave?  It  is  not  that  the  features  are  wan  and 
wasted,  nor  that  the  breathing  is  dubious  and  inter- 
mittent, nor  that  the  blue  veins  go  wandering  too 
palpably  over  the  marble  brow,  nor  that  the  eyes 
look  vague  and  dim,  through  utter  weariness  of  out- 
ward objects.  No.  It  is  something  far  deeper  than 
any  of  these.  We  feel  it,  but  we  cannot  give  it  a 
name.  The  soul  bows  before  the  presence,  as  a  solemn 
incontestible  reality,  a  forewarning  shadow  of  a  dark 
hour  that  must  come  quickly.  You  will  have  gaeased 
to  what  I  allude.  The  young  sufferer  (she  could  not 
be  more  than  five  or  six  and  twenty),  whom  I  saw 
that  afternoon  for  the  first  time,  was  plainly  hastening 
away,  and  that  rapidly— home  to  the  better  land. 

'  I  need  not  give  you  the  details  of  our  conversatioo 
that  night.  The  particulars  I  gleaned  then,  as  well 
as  on  subsequent  occasions  when  I  visited  her,  are 
soon  told.  The  dying  woman,  it  appears,  ii  a  natire 
of  Scotland,  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Falooner,  a  man  ▼dl 
bom  and  educated,  who,  for  reasons  she  did  not  care 
to  explain,  could  not  accompany  her  to  Nice  when 
she  came  hither  with  their  child,  about  three  years 
ago.  Neither  has  she  seen  him  since.  Indeed,  she  ii 
exceedingly  reserved  on  this  point;  leaving  me  quite 
in  darkness  whether  lus  desertion  of  her  was  the  re- 
sult of  choice  or  necessity.  My  own  impression  i8> 
(as  she  always  talks  of  him  with  unbounded  interest 
and  affection,  and  she  is  evidently  very  poor,) -that 
her  husband  is  of  unsteady  habits;  and  having  found 
it  impossible  to  make  provision  for  his  &mily  in  his 
own  country,  he  gladly  consented  to  their  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  a  distant  relative,  thia  very  Madame 
Dufresne,  witii  whom  I  lodge.  Mrs.  Falconer  accord- 
ingly came  here,  ostensibly  on  the  score  of  health, 
but  more  truly  to  find  an  asylum  for  herself  and  her 
son.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  some  mysteiy 
in  the  case,  and  she  is  slow  to  speak  out. 

'  Taking  it  for  granted,  my  dear  Katherine,  that 
you  share  in  some  measure  my  interest  in  this  un- 
fortunate lady,  I  shaU  not  fail  to  tell  you,  from  time 
to  time,  anything  further  that  mayVanspire  r^ardmg 
her.  Meanwhile,  with  love  unfeigned,  belicre  me, 
yours,  M.  AtiBREY. 

*  P.8. — ^I  must  not  omit  to  say  to  you  what  a  wwt 
woman  this  Mrs.  Falconer  is.  She  must  have  hceo 
pretty,  too,  ere  the  fatal  malady  ovexiock  her*  ^' 
the*by,  do  you  know  that  lovely  ballad  of  Mocw* 
entitled  «•  The  Stranger?"  IknowyouBnghiiwnS*- 
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OneoftheTonesIiJwi^efpeoiaUyadiiiiredi  Itrans 

thuft— 

"  Nor  long  did  her  life  for  this  ^phero  seem  intended, 

For  pftle  WM  her  cheek,  with  that  spirit-like  hue 
Which  comes  when  the  dsj  of  this  world  is  nigh  ended. 
And  Ught  ftrom  another  already  shtnM  through  1  ** 

Alas!  when  you  read  these  lines,  you  may  think  of 

the  fast,  fading  flower  in  the  attic  room  at  Nice.' 

•  *  *  *  • 

Need  I  say  that  this  episode  in  my  aunt^s  letter  hung 
about  my  memory  and  imagination  long  after  I  had 
read  H;  and  hangs  about  them  still,  for  that  matter, 
with  an  intensity  sometimes  almost  painful?  What 
will  become  of  that  fine  high-spirited  boy  when  his 
poor  wasted  mother  is  gone  ?  And  where  can  the  hus- 
band and  father  be?  Not  dead,  they  say,  though 
dead  to  them.    What  can  it  mean? 

Ah  I  what  melancholy  tales  of  slight  and  wrong 

some  people  in  this  world.roay  have  to  tell  I  Poverty 

too.    But  my  dear  kind  aunt  is  there,  and  she  is  the 

sool  of  charity  and  goodness.    Once  I  dreamed  that 

life  was  a  long  smmner'a  day,  and  earth  a  garden  of 

roses.   Alas !  I  begin  to  see  there  are  briars  toof  and 

18  the  poet  has  it— 

'The  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers 
Is  always  tbe  flisi  to  he  toach*d  t^  the  thomsl' 

One  thing  is  oertun,  I  must  write  to  Nice  this  very 
night 

(To  be  flontimud  fortnightly.) 

THB  HISSIONABT  ABBOAD. 

FOURTH  NOnCB. 

Knro  Eto  HoNxaxr,  of  Creek  Town,  and  King 
Eyamba,  of  Doke  Town,  were  the  reigning  sovereigns 
of  Old  Calabar  when  Mr.  Waddell  arrived  in  that 
country  in  1S46.  At  the  month  of  the  river,  the 
Wanee,  the  ship  in  which  the  missionaries  had 
come  from  England,  was  overtaken  by  H.  M.  steamer 
Ethiope.  On  board  this  vessel,  whither  Captain  Bee- 
croft  had  invited  him,  Mr.  Waddell  reached  Duke 
Town  a  day  or  two  earlier  than  the  Warree  could 
bare  taken  him.  At  the  place  of  anchorage,  where 
the  river  is  about  a  thousand  yards  broad,  were 
usembled  half-a-dozen  oil  ships — five  English  and 
one  Dutch — ^which  presented  a  rather  singular  appear- 
ance, being  roofed  over  and  thatched  from  the  bulwarks 
up  nearly  half-mast  high.  This,  we  presume,  is  the 
Qsual  safeguard  against  all  climatic  peats  in  Calabar, 
^  resembles  the  precautions  adopted,  for  opposite 
Kasons,  by  Polar  voyagers,  when  wintering  in  the 
^zen  seas  of  the  north. 

Among  the  very  first  to  welcome  the  missionary 
was  King  Byo,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  river  de- 
Hrering  oil  ta  one  of  the  ships.  His  Majesty,  who 
^Pproadied  in  a  six-oared  gig,  with  an  English  en- 
^gn,  oontaming  his  name  in  large  capitals,  streaming 
behind,  was  sheltered  by  an  umbrella  of  enormous 
criiwliniegi  dimensions.  Two  large  war  canoes  fol- 
lowed him,  in  the  form  of  an  escort.  These  vessels 
Were  each  rowed  by  twenty -^ght  men,  between 
*^om,  down  tiie  coitre  of  the  deck,  stood  a  body 
^  armed  warrion,  ready  to  defend  the  person  of 


their  king.  lake  the  royal  gig,  the  canoes  flaunted 
English  ensigns,  besides  haying  a  roofed  house  amid- 
ships, and  a  swivel  gun  in  the  bows.  As  the  pageant 
advanced  on  the  river,  it  was  joined  by  several  chiefs 
in  their  own  canoes  adorned  with  flags,  and  as  the  oars- 
men bent  to  their  work,  they  shouted  a  sort  of  rhyth- 
mical chant  to  the  beat  of  their  paddles.  Captain 
Beecroft  gave  the  king  a  cordial  reception  on  board 
the  Ethiope;  and  the  king  in  hi^  turn  welcomed  the 
captain  and  the  missionaries  with  all  the  suavity  of 
a  sovereign,  shaking  hands  with  them,  and  saying 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  them.  Like  most  other 
human  regalities,  King  Eyo  was  a  kind  of  spectacle 
in  his  way.  Although,  however,  a  rather  'low-set 
and  stout-made/  or  what  might  be  called  a  gutty 
man,  his  fine  head  and  open  countenance  seemed  to 
have  favourably  impressed  the  missionaries.  As  cus- 
tom generally  is  king  of  kings,  his  Majesty  of  Creek 
Town  was  not  above  the  prevailing  style  of  scanty 
Calabar  costume.  With  tiie  exception  of  a  beaver 
hat,  which  was  probably  the  only  royal  innovation, 
his  dress  was  purely  native,  and  consisted  of  several 
yards  of  broad  fancy-coloured  silk  wrapped  round 
hJA  loins  and  descending  to  his  ankles.  His  only  or- 
naments were  strings  of  beads,  which  glittered  from 
neck  and  arms;  while  his  gold  snuff-box,  pistols,  and 
sword  were  carried  by  a  couple  of  sable  pages. 

It  seldom  happens  to  oonunon  mortals  to  meet  two 
kings  in  one  day.  This,  however,  yrtm  Mr,  Waddell's 
good  fortune,  if  it  can  be  palled  such,  when  l>oth 
monarohs  are  black,  and  reign  amid  savage  surround- 
ings. In  the  evening,  our  missionary  went  ashore  to 
visit  King  Eyamba  at  Duke  Town.  The  royal  city 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  is  merely  a  mass  o^^huts 
artlessly  huddled  tog^her,  lies  along  the  minor  trunk 
of  the  river.  Eyamba's  iron  palace  is  the  principal 
architectural  feature  of  this  metropolis  of  the  wilder- 
ness. It  was  imported  from  Liverpool,  and  being 
constructed  in  the  most  recent  style  of  art,  it  may  be 
said  to  form  the  point  of  contact  of  the  newest  |,and 
oldest  phases  of  human  civilization.  Judging  from 
the  picture  of  it  which  Mr.  Waddell  gives,  it  is  really 
not  inelegant,  though  somewhat  florid  and  gaudy. 
Where  it  stands,  it  must,  we  fear,  resemble  a  savage 
chieftain  decked  out  with  beads  and  bugles  and  other 
jingling  trumpery,  surrounded  by  his  humble  re- 
tainers, guiltless  of  shame,  and  unvitiated  by  the 
unstable  and  effeminate  philosophy  of  clothes.  The 
houses  around  this  Alladin-palace  were  low,  mud- 
plastered,  palm-thatched,  and  without  a  single  win- 
dow to  let  in  the  sun  and  moon,  though  each  had  a 
capacious  door  leading  into  a  small  court-yard.  This 
windowlees  city  was  also  streetless;  an  inconvenience, 
however,  which  was  greatly  neutralised  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  neither  horse  nor  wheeled  vehicle 
within  its  walls. 

A  large,  coarse  man,  with  a  good-humoured  face, 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  few  yards  of  Man- 
chester cloth  wraj4>ed  round  his  waist  I  That  is  the 
portrait  of  a  king— King  Eyamba— rough,  as  if  new 
from  Nature's  African  pottery.    Bating  the  clothes, 
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a  little  Bchooliog,  and,  perhaps,  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  the  pictiire  bean  a  wonderful  resemblance  to 
those  of  many  monarohs  whose  mottled  histories 
darken  the  annalB  of  the  Old  World.*  Believera  in 
metempsychosis  would  hare  little  difficulty  in  ima- 
gining that  the  soul  of  a  certain  'First  Gentleman' 
of  a  large  tract  of  civilised  territory — ^the  most  in- 
tensely tailor-made  monarch  that  ever  was  made- 
had,  as  a  punishment  for  a  few  princely  peccadilloes, 
been  condemned  to  inhabit  the  black  cabinet  of  a 
form,  of  all  forms'  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  dainty 
ideas  of  white  civilization.  We  mean  no  offence, 
however,  to  the  body  of  Eyamba's  sable  majesty. 
Kings,  like  other  people,  must  make  the  best  of  the 
souls  they  get;  and  if  that  of  the  famous  '  First  Gen- 
tleman' chanced  to  be  thrust  under  the  black  mon- 
arch's uncomely  ribs,  it  was  more  a  pity  than  a  fault. 

One  good  fei^ure  in  the  character  of  both  King  Eyo 
and  King  Eyamba,  was  their  overflowing  courtesy. 
They  had  invited  the  missionaries  to  come  to  Calabiw. 
When  the  strangers  arrived,  they  were  made  welcome; 
and  were  told  at  once  to  chose  suitable  ground  whereon 
to  build  houses  and  churches.  Each  king  was  eager, 
indeed,  to  have  the  mission  fixed  in  his  own  town; 
but  though  it  was  established  at  Duke  Town,  and  the 
first  church  built  there,  the  missionaries  laboured  in 
both  cities,  and  ultimately  a  church  was  also  erected 
at  Creek  Town.  This  capital,  by  the  way,  though 
smaller,  was  much  cleaner  and  rather  more  orderly 
than  its  rivaL  A  wide  street  ran  up  the  centre  of  it. 
Eyo's  house,  however,  was  built  of  wood,  two  storqni 
high,  with  a  front  verandah,  and  the  unregal  arrange- 
ment of  outside  stairs.  Its  apartments  resembled  the 
rooms  of  a  furniture  warehouse  more  than  those  of 
a  palace.  They  were  stuffed  with  tables,  sideboards, 
sofas,  chairs,  chests  of  drawers,  a  variety  of  time- 
pieces,'all  attempting  to  keep  time,  a  barrel-organ, 
chinaware,  pictures,  chandeliers,  and  minors  of  all 
shapes,  sizes,  and  prices. 

Mr.  WaddeU  brought  from  friends  in  Scotland  the 
present  of  a  large  Bible  to  King  Eyamba,  which  they 
presented  to  his  Majesty  on  their  first  Sabbath-day 
in  Calabar.  When  the  missionaries — ^Messrs.  Waddell, 
Edgerley,  Chisholm,  and  Miller— went  to  the  palace, 
they  met  the  king  and  his  chiefs  in  the  state-room, 
which  was  a  large,  elegant  apartment,  and  handsomely 
f urmshed.  A  beautiful  peacock,  which  strutted  about 
the  floor,  hastened  away  as  they  entered;  but  another, 
as  proud  and  vain,  remained  in  the  person  of  black 
bedizened  Eyamba  himself.  In  hat  and  feathers,  With 
waistcloth  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
and  loads  of  beads  and  brass  rings,  he  paraded  before 
the  large  mirrors,  taming  and  admiring  himself  in 
every  kind  of  theatrical  attitude — as  rare  a  specimen 
of  the  Bnunmel  genus  as  ever  flitted  between  chande- 
liers and  carpets.  Mr.  Waddell  thus  notes  the  simple 
ceremony  of  presentation: — '  Eyamba  sat  down  in  an 
arm-chair  of  soUd  brass,  under  a  handsome  canopy, 
meant  for  a  throne.  Four  sofas  were  wheeled  round 
in  front  for  the  company,  and  a  small  table  placed  in 
front  for  the  gift  Bible.    When  I  had  addx«ssed  him 


and  his  chie&  on  the  object  of  our  mission,  snd  thfi 
character  of  the  present  that  Christian  friends  had 
sent  him,  he  replied  that  he  thanked  oi  and  them, 
and  God  also,  for  sending  us.  Mr.  Edgerley  and  ^ 
rest  followed  with  appropriate  remarks,  and  we  oon< 
eluded  with  a  prayer  for  the  Divine  blesBing.  Tbey  , 
asked  if  Mrs.  Edgerley  would  also  speak,  but  were  | 
satisfied  to  learn  that  ^e  would  talk  to  their  womeo.' 

In  Calabar,  the  investiture  of  a  candidate  with  the 
most  coveted  honour  which  the  king  can  confer  ii  a 
very  simple  affair  indeed,  compared  with  the  elabo- 
rate ceremonies  on  similar  occasions  in  this  conntiy. 
Another  difference  lies  in  this,  that,  while  honoaii 
are  won  in  Britain,  they  are  bought  in  Calabar.  Mr. 
Waddell  witnessed  a  young  man  completing  his  pay- 
ment for  the  degree  of  '  Yampy  Egbo' — which  feem 
to  be  a  secret  semi-diabolical  species  of  nobility.  The 
candidate  received  his  patent  from  Eyamba's  own 
hands,  in  the  form  of  three  marks  of  yellow  powder 
on  his  forehead  and  arms.     If  the  powder  nsed  is  not 
of  a  fast  colour,  the  possession  of  sach  an  honour  most 
involve  a  deal  of  artistic  manipulation  in  the  dinnul 
renewal  of  the  yellow  badge,  unless,  indeed,  iriiidi  is 
probable  enough,  the  '  degree'  is  supposed  to  lift  its 
possessor  above  the  troublesome  ritualism  of  sanitaiy 
science.    There  being  no  official  gazette  in  Calabsr, 
the  new-made  noble,  after  bowing  to  the  dost  in  ac- 
knowled^ent  of  his  sovereign's  condescension,  rushed 
forth  like  a  painted  fiend,  making  tremendously  joy- 
ful proclamation  of  his  elevation  to  the  ranks  of  the 
painted  peerage. 

If  any  of  our  adventurous  artists,  who  think  nothing 
of  camping  in  the  Highlands,  or  of  travening  Komy 
on  foot,  with  knapsack  on  back,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freshening  up  their  ideas,  or  getting  rid  of  the 
dusty  sapless  conventionalities  of  polished  society, 
would  only  extend  their  peregrinations  to  the  cosst 
of  Upper  Guinea,  they  would  be  certain  to  enooonter 
some  phase  of  unsophisticated  humanity  which,  if 
properly  canvassed,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  piq^- 
resque  little  fortune.  A  large  picture,  for  instance, 
entitled  '  The  Cahibar  Market,'  would  be  sure  to  sell 
welL  The  painting  of  such  a  picture  would  be  rd- 
dered  all  the  more  easy  from  the  absence  of  tailors 
and  milliners  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Half-a-d(»o 
yards  of  printed  calico,  from  the  handiest  haber- 
dasher's, would  furmsh  all  the  costume  necessary  to 
cover  the  nakedness  of  a  nation— on  canvas.  How 
to  dispose  of  the  articulate  buzz,  the  speaking  ^ 
and  contorted  mouth,  and  the  many-attituded  bustle, 
are  secrets  well  known  to  British  artists;  although, 
we  are  sony  to  observe,  they  are  less  freqnentlj 
brought  into  requisition  than  they  ought  to  be. 
Landscape  is  all  very  well  in  its  way;  but  the  ever- 
changing  kaleidoscope  of  human  life  will  always 
exercise  the  profoundest  artistic  genius,  as  it  does  of 
the  poetic  and  the  philosophic.  In  the  pictnie  of  the 
Calabar  market,  the  sellers  squat  on  the  ground,  with 
their  wares  on  mats  or  in  calabashes  before  them;  while 
the  buyers  walk  about  surveying  and  eramining  the 
merchandise.    This  would  afford  scope  for  the  ezhi- 
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bition  of  an  infinite  variety  of  negro  character.  The 
goods  sold  are  eithec  English  manof  acturee,  or  country 
proTisionB,  smoked  ^ah  and  flesh,  with  yams  and  plan- 
tains, dry  shrimps,  and  fresh  meat  of  deer  or  pig, 
with  9ki»  and  hair  on.  Let  the  artist  note  the  Itali- 
cised charsctenstic.  It  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  marks 
an  epoch  in  Calabar  civilization.  The  law  of  the 
market  requires  that  flesh  should  be  sold  with  its  skin 
and  lisir,  to  prevent  cannibalism— a  precaution  ren- 
dered necessary,  not  by  the  gastronomical  predilec- 
tions of  the  Calabarese,  but  on  account  of  the  number 
of  new  slaves  formerly  introduced  through  the  foreign 
trade  from  cannibal  tribes  in  the  interior.  To  indicate 
these  phases  of  Calabar  life  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
triomph  of  artistic  invention.  Ciikrency  in  Calabar 
is  still  nebulous,  and  greatly  needs  condensation.  It 
consists  principally  of  copper  and  brass  rods  two  feet 
in  length,  each  equivalent  to  nearly  a  shilling.  The 
only  approach  to  coined  money  is  the  native  half- 
penny, which  the  smiths  manufacture  out  of  the  rod 
money.  As  there  is  no  royal  mint,  there  is  no  such 
Clime  as  coining;  and  if  a  merchant  suspects  that  the 
long  money  is  not  long  enough,  or  of  the  right  quality, 
he  can  refuse  to  take  it  without  committing  any 
offence.  The  artist  would  find  no  difficulty  in  repre- 
senting this  custom  on  canvas;  although  certain  specta- 
tors might  mistake  the  bundles  of  money  for  an  imita- 
tion of  the  famous  bundle  of  sticks  with  which  the  wise 
man  taught  his  sons  the  beauty  and  strength  of  union. 
The  picture  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  most  unique 
ooe;  and  it  might  be  still  farther  enhanced  by  a  misty 
hsckground  of  scrubland,  with  a  hungry  tiger  or  two 
prowling  through  it,  scenting  their  prey  afar  off,  as 
prophets  foresee  the  dim  shadows  of  coming  events; 
or,  perhaps,  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  river  might  be 
iiuerted,  where  the  cavernous  jaws  of  an  alligator 
eonld  be  made  to  unlock  themselves  as  if  to  receive 
ft  feast  of  negroes;  or,  if  the  artist  was  classically 
ophidian  in  his  tastes,  he  could  dash  an  African  ver- 
sion of  tlie  Laocoon  into  one  comer  of  his  picture,  by 
patting  a  Calabar 'father  and  his  two  sons  in  the  ter- 
rific folds  of  a  tremendous  cobra  de  capella,  the  ex- 
hibition of  whose  combined  contortions  would  elicit 
the  loftiest  powers  of  artistic  genius.  This  last  touch 
wonld  of  course  necessitate  a  slight  change  in  the 
title  of  the  picture,  and  probably  some  such  name  as 
'An  African  Laocoon'  would  s^rve  the  purpose  as 
Well  as  any  other. 

If,  however,  the  piJgrim-artist  imagined  that  an 
African  market-piece  was  too  mean  a  work  for  the 
Aspirations  of  his  brush,  perhaps  he  would  have  less 
objection  to  paint  a  Feast  of  the  Kings  of  Calabar. 
In  this  theme,  as  in  the  other,  there  would  be  ample 
scope  for  the  wide- working  of  creative  artistic  power; 
^hile  in  name,  at  least,  there  would  be  something  in 
^t  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  more  dainty  connoisseurs. 
Mr.  Waddell  had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  the 
weekly  feast  of  King  Eyamba;  and  the  account  he 
pTes  of  it  shows  it  to  have  been  a  decidedly  spicy 
^Saa,  The  day  of  the  feast  was  *  Calabar  Sunday.* 
The  company,  including  black  and  white,  were  sum- 


moned by  the  firing  of  a  large  gun  at  two  o'clock,  and 
as  the  guests  assembled,  the  king  received  them  in 
the  state-room,  doing  honour  to  the  occasion  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  very  best  costume  in  the  royal  ward- 
robe— broad  silk  waistcloth,  hat  and  feathers,  a  pro- 
fusion of  jingling  jewellery,  but  without  either  a  shirt 
or  a  shoe.  After  going  through  the  peacock  operation 
of  admiring  his  beautiful  person  in  a  series  of  mirrors, 
he  marshalled  the  company  to  the  dining-room,  where 
he  i)iaoed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  the 
white  guests  on  liis  right  and  the  blacks  on  his  left, 
the  foot  remaining  empty  for  the  accommodation  of 
late  arrivals.  The  preliminary  ceremony  was  a  general 
washing  of  hands,  which  was  performed  in  eastern 
style,  by  a  basin,  ewer,  and  towel  being  carried 
round,  and  a  littie  water  poured  on  the  fingeis  of 
each  of  the  guests.  A  corps  of  stout  girls,  in  native 
undress,  then  defiled  into  the  apartment,  each  bearing 
on  her  head  a  closed  calabash,  covered  with  an  orna- 
mental cloth,  which  she  placed  on  the  table.  White 
guests  might  naturally  exclaim,  what  have  we  here? 
The  novel  dainties  were  quickly  disclosed.  Each 
calabash  was  differentiy  filled.  One  contained  a 
splendid  mess  of  yams  and  fish,  deliciously  stewed, 
together  with  palm  oil,  vegetables,  and  red-hot 
pepper.  There  was  a  steamiug<  dish  of  yams  and 
goat-flesh,  cooked  as  above,  which  might  have  melted 
the  teeth  of  a  tiger.  To  natives,  these  dishes  were 
perfection  itself,  though  they  created  a  slight  hesi- 
tancy in  the  European  appetite.  Their  smell  was  not 
at  all  unsavoury;  but  the  British  scent  was  made  the 
fool  of  the  other  senses,  for  the  eye  could  not  approve 
of  the  sneaking  desire  of  the  nose.  A  favourite  dish 
at  this  feast  was  a  powerful  black  soup,  accompanied 
with  pounded  yams  or  '  fufu.'  Each  dish  naturally 
formed  a  course;  and  though  the  king  distributed 
supplies  to  all  the  guests,  they  were  free  to  accept  or 
reject  as  taste  or  appetite  might  dictate.  More  from 
conscience  Hian  curiosity,  Mr.  Waddell  tasted  a  little 
of  the  different  delicacies,  and  found  them  not  un- 
palatable, but  rather  oily  and  spicy.  But  while  the 
white  guests  ate  infinitesimal  morsels,  the  natives 
enjoyed  themselves  immensely,  eating  bountifully  of 
the  various  dishes,  dispensing  with  etiquette — ^using 
fingers  for  forks  and  lips  for  napkins.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  dinner  referred  to  the 
consumption  of  the  *fufu,'^  which  was  not  eaten  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  actually  swallowed 
or  bolted  in  pieces  as  big  as  apples.  Every  native 
guest  hewed  a  lump  from  the  central  mass,  and  laid 
it  on  the  table  beside  his  plate  of  '  black  soup. '  Then 
rolling  a  piece  the  size  of  a  Guinea-hen's  egg  between 
his  hands,  into  a  ball,  he  stuck  the  middle  finger  of 
his  right  hand  lightiy  and  neatiy  into  it,  dipped  it 
into  the  sauoe,  and  then  fired  it  down  the  knotted 
coliunn  of  his  throat  without  so  much  as  graring  a 
single  tooth.  The  Calabar  nobility  perform  the  '  fufii' 
trick  with  such  ezpertness,  ease,  d^gance,  ancf  artistic 
mastery,  that  it  is  very  manifest  the  skill  runs  in  the 
blood,  and  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  just  as 
many  of  the  properties  and  inseparable  acddents  of 
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aristooratio  breeding  recur  among  the  blue-blooded 
Britons.    The  art  of  bolting  '  fufu '  is  « 

'  Bequeathed  from  eating  lire  to  son/ 
in  so  singular  a  manner,  that  it. famishes  a  new 
argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the  hereditaiy 
transmission  of  qualities.  Mr.  Waddell,  indeed,  as- 
serts that  European  culture  is  no  match  against  the 
inborn  skill  of  the  Calabar  aristocracy,  at  the  well- 
named  and  beautiful  art  of  *  fufu.'  During  the  Con- 
sumption of  *fufu/  the  most  that  the  clumsy  Euro- 
pean artist  can  do  is  to  sit,  fast,  and  admire.  The 
Calabarese  appear  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  good  digestion  depends  largely  on  good 
temper  and  hilarity.  At  the  feast  in  question,  the 
trumpet  of  mirth  made  the  table  ring,  and  jokes 
exploded  in  laughter,  as  the  sauced  balls  of  'fufM* 
descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  blacks.  Indeed, 
while  going  into  the  feast  tooth  and  nail,  teeth  were 
not  allowed  to  usurp  the  province  of  tongue,  which 
wagged  in  harmony  with  the  collapsing  grinders. 
The  only  drink  used  at  the  royal  table  was  mimbo, 
'  a  milky-looking  liquor,  fresh  drawn  from  a  species 
of' palm- tree,  of  agreeable  taste  and  unintoxicating 
nature.' -Eyamba  and  his  gentry  quaffed  it  from 
overflowing  quart  mugs,  while  the  wliite  guests 
drank  it  from  tumblers.  We  do  not  claim  for  this 
feast  the  qualities  enclosed  in  the  divine  epithet 
*  Homeric;*  yet  are  we  of  opinio^  that  a  shrewd  ar- 
tist, whose  eye  swims  in  a  glowing  sea  of  humour, 
could  create  a  picture  from  its  darkly  grotesque 
elements  which  might  whip  European  dilletanteiBm 
out  of  some  of  its  effeminate  conceits. 

Mr.  Waddell  dined  also  with  King  Eyo;  but  al- 
though the  feast  was  much  like  the  other,  it  was 
better  served,  and  of  higher  character  jUso,  both  as 
to  company  and  conduct.  The  guests  used  forks; 
and  in  addition  to  sweet  nuTnbo,  they  had  the  choice 
of  champagne.  Very  little  of  it,  however,  was  con- 
sumed. The  king  himself  was  a  model  of  tempe- 
ranca  He  never  drank  wine  or  spirits;  and  when 
one  of  the  company  pressed  him,  and  filled  his  glass, 
he  declined  with  great  good  temper  and  firmness,  ac- 
knowledged his  health,  which  the  other  drank,  and 
handed  the  glass  to  a  servant.  '  King  Eyo,  why  do 
3rou  never  drink  wine?'  cried  one  of  the  captains. 
*If  I  begin  to  drink  wine,'  he  replied,  *what  will 
become  of  my  trade  and  of  yours  too?'  A  very  sen- 
sible question,  Kiug  Eyo,  and  BXK)ken  like  a  Total 
Abstainer.  This  same  monarch,  while  one  day  ad- 
monishing one  of  his  chiefs,  made  the  very  Christian 
remark, — *  It  is  not  fit  for  a  man  who  has  to  settle 
palavers  in  the  town  to  spoil  his  head  with  rum.' 
Of  course,  we  know  all  the  precepts  of  that  species  of 
wisdom,  although  we  don't  carry  them  into  practice; 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  them  from  the  lips  of  a 
barbaric  king,  who  can  practise  them  as  well  as 
preach  them. 

Creek  Town  *  Palaver  House,'  or  Town  Hall,  which 
was  simply  a  large,  low  shed,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
one  street  of  the  city,  with  its  front  entirely  open. 
Pillars  of  solid  mangrove  supported  the  ridge-pole. 


Its  only  seats  were  made  of  hard-beaten  day,  and 
were  arranged  along  the  two  sides;  a  zeoeas  for  Egbo 
mysteries  was  enclosed  at  the  upper  end;  in  front 
stood  the  great  Egbo  drum,  which  was  beaten  only 
on  occasions  of  public  importance;  and  before  it  stood 
two  upright  pentagonal '  stones,  *  pillars  of  remem- 
brance,' of  basaltic  appearance,  which  had  been 
quarried  in  the  Camaroon  mountains.  Both  on  the 
pillars  and  the  drum,  the  missionaTy  discovered  tbe 
blistered  blood  of  human  sacrifices. 

In  exploring  Creek  Town,  Mr.  Waddell  came  upon 
the 'figure  of  a  man,  inartistically  carved  out  of  a 
wooden  post,  which  also  formed  its  pedestal.  A 
serpent  ^eemed  to  crawl  up  the  front  of  the  baee^ 
and  up  the  back  an  alligator.  On  asking  tiie  boy 
who  acted  as  guide,  'Who  is  that  standing  there?' 
he  replied,  *  The  devil'  *  Is  it  for  any  good?'  *  No; 
it  be  bad,'  he  answered  at  once.  Other  authotitiea, 
however,  maintained  that  the  statue  meant  nothing, 
being  valued  only  as  a  specimen  of  ancient  art.  Bat 
if  it  really  was  a  monument  of  the  fiend,  the  depth 
of  disrespect  into  which  the  memory  of  the  oriigiiuJ 
had  fallen  among  the  people,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  a  brute  of  a  cow  was  allowed  to  de- 
molish  it  for  ever.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  how- 
ever,  that  there  was  a  mystery  about  that  cow;  and, 
after  some  study  of  the  case,  we  think  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  animal  in  question  must  have  been 
the  Old  Gentleman  himself,  who  assumed  the  form 
of  a  Calabar  crummie,  in  order  the  more  effectoally 
to  crush  to  the  eartli  so  hideous  a  portrait  of  himself, 
which  could  serve  no  end  but  to  weaken  his  power, 
by  presenting  a  ridiculous  handle  to  his  enemiea. 

Continuing  their  stroll,  Mr.  WaddeU  and  hia  guide 
come  outside  the  town  to  a  '  devil  house,'  a  temporaiy 
structure,  sacred  to  the  memoiy  of  some  df»oease<i 
person,  in  which  many  articles  of  hous^old  nae  and 
value  wese  damaged  and  left  to  perish.    *  What  are 
these  things  for?'  he  inquired.     'For  the  devil,' re- 
plied the  boy.    '  What  does  the  devil  want  with  pote 
and  calabashes,  rotten  yams,  mid  all  the  rest?'    '  To 
chop.'    '  Why,  they  have  all  got  holes;  what  ia  that 
f or  ? '   '  Fear  any  one  steal  them. '   '  Can  the  devil  chop 
out  of  broken  vessels?'     '  So  they  do  here,'  said  the 
boy,  with  a  laugh;  '  it  be  fool  fashion.'    On  further 
investigation,  Mr.  Waddell  discovered  that  the  devil 
meant  the  ghost,  and  that  everything  in  spintiaad 
was  done  in  shadow,  as  on  earth  in  substance.    The 
ghost  of  a  man,  therefore,  ate  the  ghost  of  a  yam, 
boiled  in  the  ghost  of  a  pot,  over  the  ghost  of  a  6itl 

Of  all  departments  of  human  adventure,  missioaaiy 
work  demands  the  steadiest  and  most  immeacnimUe 
enthusiasm.     Mr.  Waddell  found  in  Calabar  a  ntt 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  genhu.    The 
Calabarese  are  certainly  not  the  worst,  but  tbey  sie 
as  certainly  not  the  best  race  to  be  met  in  Airier 
Their  virtues   are  few,  their  vices  many,  thooik 
such  as  spring  up  in  the  deep  darknens  of  igjaanan, 
before  the  dawn  of  knowledge.    InteKcomse  witk 
traders  from  civilised  countries  has  nadoalitediyaa 
enlightening  effect;  but  as  traders  don't  make  it  tiltrff 
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bosinesa  to  infltruct  tbeir  oustomeni  or  mflitsh&nts, 
extennve  oommercial  relatioiis  on  the  part  of  Africa 
are  not  inoompatible  with  veiy  exteiunve  barbarism. 
The  Calabar  mind  could  without  injustice  be  com- 
pared to  a  land  of  swamp  and  scrub,  full  of  all  man- 
ner of  wild  beasts,  and  with  only  a  patch  here  and 
there  redeemed  from  the  infernal  gods.  The  people 
believed  every  species  of  pernicious  thing,  and  prac- 
tised every  conceivable  kind  of  detestable  custouL 
Trial  by  ordeal  (eating  poison),  polygamy,  human 
Bacrifii»  at  the  death  of  a  king  or  chief,  infanticide, 
especially  of  twins,  are  only  a  few  of  the  dark  oata- 
logae  that  could  be  compiled  of  Calabar  vices  and 
barbaric  custcMUB.  Their  theology  and  demonology 
exhibit  great  poverty  of  imagination.  Both  their 
heaven  and  hell  are  vague,. undignified,  and  unattrac- 
tiTe.  They  lack  grandeur  and  breadth  of  conception. 
Tbeir  deities  are  demons,  and  their  devil  is  anything 
bat  a  gentieman.  But  the  demons  and  gods  most 
difficult  to  dethrone  were  the  eensual  and  brutaL 
costoms  of  the  people,  and  in  assailing  these  Mr. 
Wadddl  found  his  Christian  artillery  put  to  the 
Boreetteet 

Moreover,  although  the  Calabareee  were  willing 
and  fiot  unapt  learners,  they  are  mere  children  in 
the  application  of  their  knowledge — ^being,  like  all 
gentle  barbarians,  most  tantaliaingly  inclined,  while 
receiving  instruction,  to  return  to  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  customs  of  their  race.  Through  the 
miBsionary's  teaching,  many  of  t|ie  common  people, 
principal  men,  and  at  least  one  sovereign,  King 
£70,  came  to  believe  largely  in  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  of  cotirde,  as  a  consequence,  to  give  up 
and  denounce  their  old  habits.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
new  views  they  had  imbibed,  the  least  occasion  made 
them  waver.  A  chief,  named  Antica  Cobham,  was 
one  of  those  who  was  partialJv  affected  by  Mr. 
Waddell's  teaching.  'He  could  hardly  be  called  a 
convert;  but,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  missionary,  he 
had  abolished  human  sacrifice  at  the  death  of  his 
people;  and  the  trial  by  ordeal,  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  *  chopping  nut,'  or  drinking  a  fluid 
concocted  by  an  infusion  of  the  poisonous  eeire 
bean.  But,  when  the  son  of  this  chief  died,  and 
the  brother  of  the  deceased  was  accused  of  causing 
hia  death,  the  trial  by  *  chopping  nut '  came  in  as 
a  necessity;  the  youns  man,  mdeed,  demanded  the 
ordeal,  which  the  foolish  father,  although  disbeliev- 
ing in  the  custom,  did  not  prevent  in  the  present 
caae,  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  even  by 
himself,  sacrificed  his  innocent  son.  The  death  of  a 
chief  named  John  Duke  was  followed  by  the  massacre 
of  a  large  number  of  women  and  girls.  Several  of 
the  chief  men  in  the  town  slew  a  number  of  their 
own  domestic  slaves  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  and 
actually  sent  off  to  their  plantations  for  an  additional 
supply.  The  mother  of  the  dead  chief  said,  '  He  has 
left  no  children;  kill  the  half  of  his  slaves;  what  use 
he  leave  them  behind?'  King  Eyamba,  although  not 
a  Christian,  was  confessedly  adverse  to  these  sacri- 
tioes,  regarding  them  as  a  bad  fashion,  yet  he  did  not 
interpose  his  antnority  in  the  present  instance  till 
above  a  hundred  persons  were  massacred.  That  these 
bloody  deeds  were  done  in  Calabar  amid  the  faint 
white  licht  of  the  Gospel  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
seeing  that  many  wicked  things  are  done  in  Europe 
in  its  full  Maze.  When  this  '  King  of  all  black  men,' 
Syamba  V.,  himself  died,  an  immense  number  of 


slaves  were  murdered,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory. 
A  mighty  grave  or  pit,  wide  and  deep,  was  dug  inside 
a  house  for  his  interment.  In  one  side  of  the  pit  a 
chamber  was  excavated  to  contain  two  sofas,  on  which 
the  body  of  the  king  was  placed,  dressed  in  ornamental , 
costume,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head.  But  as  it 
would  not  do  to  send  the  buried  majesty  of  Calabar 
into  Ghostland  alone,  Eyamba's  umbrella,  sword, 
and  snuff-box  bearers,  and  man^  other  personal  at- 
tendants, were  imijiediately  dispatched,  and  cast 
into  the  pit  with  the  insignia  of  their  offices.  Living 
virgins,  also,  according  to  old  custom,  were  thrust  in 
to  accompany  their  king.  But  the  royal  party  could 
not,  of  course,  travel  into  the  land  of  ghosts  without 
refreshments,  and  money  to  purchase  more  on  the 
road,  if  necessary;  so,  great  quantities  of  food,  trade 
goods,  and  coppers,  were  added  to  complete  the  ar- 
rangements. The  pit  was  then  filled  up,  the  ground 
trampled  and  beaten  hard,  all  traces  of  the  idn);'s 
whereabouts  being  carefully  effaced,  to  prevent  viola- 
tion, which  is  sometimes  attempted  both  from  cupi- 
dity and  revenge. 

in  spite  of  these  and  other  discouraoing  events, 
how^ever,  Mr.  Waddell  continued  to  teach,  and  by  a 
variety  of  methods  to  clear  the  scrub  of  superstition 
from  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  schools  were  at 
first  taught  entirely  in  English,  both  because  the 
people  wished  it,  and  because  it  was  impossible  for 
the  missionaries  to  do  otherwise,  having  no  books  in 
their  language,  and  being  unable  to  speak  it.  But 
as  English  is  all  over  the  African  Coast  what  the 
Latin  was  in  Europe  in  the  middle  aces,  while  its 
modem  languages  were  unwritten  or  Darbarous,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Calabarese 
should  acquire  the  An^lo-Saxon.  It  is  the  general 
medium  of  communication  from  the  Gambia  to  the 
Gaboon,  and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  learned 
language  to  the  natives,  by  wnich  they  study  *  hu- 
manity,' and  get  access  to  universal  literature.  *  The 
Efik  language  was,  however,  studied  and  acquired  by 
nearly  all  the  missionaries,  and  the  schools  came  gra- 
dually to  be  supplied  with  books  in  the  vemacmar; 
so  that,  both  in  English  and  Efik,  the  education  was 
carried  on  simultaneously.  The  rule  came  to  be  that 
the  scholars  should  learn  to  read  in  their  own  lan- 
guage first,  a  little  at  least,  and  then  go  into  English; 
for  it  was  obvious  that  they  could  learn  more  easily 
in  their  own  at  the  first  than  in  ours.  The  New 
Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old  have  been  printed 
in  the  Efik,  with  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
tongue,  and  /other  educational  works.  Whether  it 
was  that  the  more  intelligent  youths  cultivated  a 
knowledge  of  the  English,  or  that  the  acquisition  of 
a  literary  language  promoted  their  mental  improve- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  the  two  were  closely  oon- 
nected.' 

Thus  enlightening,  teaching,  convertiuff,  in  the  face 
of  much  opposition  from  triers,  and  the  thousand 
climatic  ills  that  missionary  fiesh  is  heir  to  in  an 
African  kingdom,  did  Mr.  Waddell  and  his  co-mates 
labour  onward,  sowing  much  good  and  permanent 
seed;  though  some,  ali^,  that  fell  on  stony  ground, 
was  stimted  in  its  crowth — and  some,  that  fell 
among  thorns,  was  choked  as  it  sprang  from  the 
soil.  The  record  of  his  missions,  from  which  we  have 
culled  the  foregoing  miscellaneous  notes,  is  a  book  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  pages.  The  style  of  the  work 
is  simple  and  unpretentious;  and  as  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  curious  matter  concerning  CtflSbar  and 
the  contiguous  kingdoms,  the  general  reader,  as  well 
as  the  particular  student  of  missionarjr  enterprise, 
will  find  it  to  be  one  of  no  common  interest  and 
attraction.  W*  F. 
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SENSATIONS. 

This  is  a  high  •pressure  age.  Everything  partakes 
of  the  sensationoL  We  hare  sensation  novels,  sensation 
dramas,  sensation  songs,  sensation  feats  on  the  trapeze 
and  the  tight-rope.  In  a  short  time,  doubtless,  there 
will  be  sensation  hats,  sensation  boots,  sensation  coats, 
sensation  sermons,  and  perhaps,  also,  sensation  wives, 
and,  of  course,  sensation  children.  Everything  must 
be  sensational,  or  it  wont  go  do¥m.  No  matter  how 
absurd  be  the  commodity  if  it  is  sensational.  That  is 
the  great  requisite.  Shakspere  is  thrown  to  the  dogs, 
and  those  charmingly  ridiculous  dramas  of  Mr.  Dion 
Boudcaalt  and  Mr.  Falconer  run  by  the  hundred 
nights,  and  bring  in  immense  fortunes  to  their  authors. 
The  novels  of  Scott  lie  on  the  book -shelf,  gathering 
dust,  while  those  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  and  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddon  are  scarcely  to  be  had  from  the  library  without 
three  weeks  or  a  month's  notice.  The  latest  dramatic 
sensation  is  '  The  Trial  of  Effie  Deans,'  to  which  I 
listened,  a  faw  weeks  ago,  with  considerable  disgust — 
a  feeling  which  appeared  to  be  shared  by  a  good  many 
others  besides  myself,  if  I  might  judge  from  the  ironical 
cheen,  sarcastic  remarks  (from  the  gods),  and  hisses 
with  which  the  piece  was  enlivened  every  now  and  again. 
This  was  in  the  Scottish  capital — the  scene  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's novel  upon  which  the  drama  is  founded.  Shade 
of  the  dead !  if  thou  oouldst  only  have  been  present  in  the 
'  Queen's,'  to  hear  and  see  this  contemptible  drama,  how , 
thou  wonldst  have  frovmed  I  And  yet  Mr.  Boucicault's 
latest  was  characterised,  by  some  of  the  London  papers, 
as  the  greatest  drama  that  bad  ever  been  played  upon 
a  metropolitan  stage  I  If  the  critics  had  said  that  it  was 
the  greatest  trash,  they  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth.  If  it  had  been  the  result  of  a  competition  for 
the  most  effective  massacre  of  the  'Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,*  Mr.  Boudcault  would  have  been  fully  justi- 
fied in  claiming  a  cro¥m  of  laurels.  '  The  Colleen  Bawn' 
was  bad;*'  Peep  o'  Day'  was  worse;  but  neither  of  these 
can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  '  The  Trial  of  Effie 
Deans.'  Still  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  the 
admirers  of  the  legitimate  drama  must  witness  such 
plays  as  this.  Although  astonished  that  such  .stuff 
should  be  represented  on  any  stage,  there  is  pleasure  in 
the  thought  that  their  production  will  be  the  means  of 
bringing  about  their  own  death;  for  the  public  cannot 
long  be  blind  to  the  absurdities  with  which  they  abound, 
and  each  succeeding  effort  of  Mr.  Boudcault  is  only 
rendering  these  absurdities  more  and  more  apparent. 
They  are  very  far  '  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whoso 
end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold  as 
'twere  the  mirror  up  to  Nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own 
feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.'  Go  on,  Mr. 
Boudcault,  and  prosper,  and  when  your  dramas  have 
had  their  day,  and  are  no  more  heard  of,  then  sit  yoti 
down  and  calm  your  grief  by  the  thought  that  you  have 
at  least  gulled  a  discerning  British  public  with  your 
brilliant  and  captivating  monstrosities! 

And  so  with  sensation  novels.  Though,  for  the  time, 
they  are  in  greater  demand  than  the  novels  of  Scott, 
Thackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Dickens,  or  George  Elliot; 


yet  the  time  will  shortly  come  when  their  poinnou  ttitc 
will  be  felt,  and  they  will  be  flung  from  fhdr  now  most 
ardent  admirers,  wiUi  the  contempt  they  so  richly  merit 
But  what  a  pity  it  is  to  reflect  that  a  man  like  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  should  become  a  panderer  to  tastes  the 
most  corrupt  that  he  may  reodve  the  applame  d  the 
moment,  when  he  mi^t  almost  as  easfly  raise  for  lumadf 
a  name  upon  which  posterity  would  louk  bide  vith 
pleasure  and  pride!  Long  after  the  recoUectioa  of  Ins 
writings  is  buried  in  the  past,  the  novds  of  laeh  men  ii 
Scott,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Dickens  will  be  md  ud 
admired  over,  and  over,  and  over  again. 

It  is  a  strange  fancy  which  some  people  haTe--paopk 
from  whom  better  might  have  been  expected— of  payiDg 
a  few  shillings,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  man  ron  the 
risk  of  breaking  his  neck;  and  it  is  not  by  any  n«ui 
a  commendable  one.  People  must  have  amuiemeDti; 
but,  by  all  means,  let  these  amusements  be  ratknul 
ones.  Is  there  any  amusement  derivable  from  ths 
sight  of  a  man  walldng  along  a  spider-like  thread,  high 
over  the  heads  of  his  audience!  If  there  is  any  amue 
ment  in  the  spectade,  I  fail  to  see  it.  A  sii^  biae 
stept  and  down  he  would  come.  Was  not  the  fall  of  the 
'Female  Blondin'  suffident!  Apparently  not  Qae 
would  imagine  that  it  is  the  very  probafaQity  of  aoodcst 
that  draws  so  many  people  to  witness  these  eTbiKtkm 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  or  written  against  soch 
perilous  sources  of  entertainment.  The  satirs  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  and  Punch  has  been  levelled  at  them.  Let 
us  hope  with  success ! 


THE  CRUISE  OP  THE  HERMIONE. 

BT  THJB  AUTHOR  OV  <FBB1>  HARPKB*a  LEOACT.' 

Chaftbr  II  L 

Ok  going  on  deck  a  little  after  snnrise,  I  fooQ^i 
that  we  were^nearly  opposite  the  same  point  of  W 
to  which  we  had  been  opposite  on  the  previooi  erea- 
ing,  and  farther  from  the  shore.  The  Frith,  aviT 
to  the  south,  was  studded  with  small  brown  aOa. 
I  counted  no  fewer  than  fifty,  and  there  were  noR 
appearing  in  sight.  I  was  puzzling  my  brain,  to 
discover  what  thia  unwonted  spectade  could  meao, 
when  I  observed  that  the  Hermione  had  been  left  to 
take  care  of  herself — ^Archie  being  &6t  asleep  at  the 
stem.  I  at  once  brought  her  bow  round  with  aa 
oar,  and  tried  to  keep  her  end  on  to  the  tide. 

In  about  an  hour,  Bob  and  Stewart  made  their 
appearance.  Bob  looked  at  the  sails;  and,  givisg » 
gesture  of,  vexation,  muttered  his  cnatomaiy  '  Cos- 
found  itl'  Stewart  nodded  a  *Good  momiog,' li^ 
his  pipe,  and  laid  hipiself  down  on  his  back  on  the 
deck. 

'  Did  you  ever  see  the  like?'  ezdaimed  Boh  '  It^ 
enough  to  drive  a  feUow  mad !  Here  am  I,  away  i^ 
pleasure,  on  limited  time,  and  paying  a  mao's  vaga 

too— the  lazy ^just  look  at  him !    Get  up^  yon  ^^^ 

rascal !  You've  been  sleeping  there  the  whole  oigh^ 
I  suppose.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  What  if  « J** 
drifted  ashore,  sir?' 
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'  No  fean,'  taid  the  nnpertarbed  Arclue. 

'Fears,  you  old  bUckguard!  there  was  every  fe&r 
in  the  vorld.  I  say,  Stewart,  do  yon  know  I  wish  I 
had  got  her  iosored  before  we  came  away.' 

*I  wish  I  had  got  my  life  insnred  before  we  oame 
svay/  said  Stewart,  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
month. 

'How  do  you  mean?'  asked  Bob. 

'  Just  that  I  think  a  few  hundreds  might  have  been 
A  consideration  to  the  govemor.  Not  that  he  requires 
it,  but  still  it  would  have  been  a  very  good  specula- 
tion for  him — a  small  investment,  a  large  return,  and 
hardly  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  a  loss.  There  is  one 
consolation,  however,  in  having  neglected  it — ^that  I 
don't  thing  any  insurance  company  would  have  taken 
the  policy.' 

'  I  say,  Tom,  what  are  you  talking  about?' 

'Jost  that  my  former  doubts  have  assumed  the 
sh^  of  a  certainty,'  said  Stewart — '  that,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  your  craft  and  your  crew,  I  don't  think 
there  is  the  smallest  chance  of  our  ever  getting  out 
of  your  dirty  concern  with  our  lives.  I  had  a  dream 
last  night  enough  to  frighten  any  one  out  of  their 
vits.  Oh,  you  needn't  start;  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
it  yon.  Hilloa,  Starry !  have  you  got  up?  How  did 
jm  relish  your  first  night  aboard  ship  ? ' 

*  I  never  relished  anything  so  much  in  my  Ufe,'  re- 
plied Stany.  '  I  felt  all  the  pleasure  which  is  ez- 
preased  in  tiie  line  which  says— oh,  I  forget  the  exact 
—something  r^;arding  being  **  rocked  in  the  cradle 
of  the  deep."  Yes,  that  is  it.  I  trust  you  enjoyed  a 
soond  repose?' 

'  Kepoae !  I  might  as  well  have  been  in  a  menagerie 
for  comfort,  or  a  band-box  for  room.  I  got  a  knock 
on  the  funny  bone  of  my  elbow  in  getting  into  yon 
dirty  hole,  that  it  won't  get  the  better  of  for  a  week, 
ud  twisted  my  neck  in  getting  out,  so  that  I  can 
hardly  move  it  yet.' 

'  1  am  excessively  sorry,'  said  Stany.  '  What  are 
these  b^ts  which  we  see  so  thickly  spread  over  the 
▼ater?  Can  yon  inform  me  regarding  them,  Archi- 
bald?' 

'It's  east  country  luggers  that's  went  home  from 
the  Steomoway  fishing,'  replied  Archie. 

'Ah,  indeed!  returning  from  the  herring  fishing. 
What  did  you  call  the  place  from  which  they  are  re- 
turning?' 

'Steomoway.    Ye're  no  deaf,  are  you?' 

'Oh!  the  Stomoway  fishing.  But  does  such  a 
lATge  number  of  boats  repair  to  prosecute  the  fishing 
every  year?' 

'Number  as  tWl'  said  Archia  'Why,  man, 
toere'Il  be  sometimes  more  as  a  thousand  boats  in 
Steomoway  at  on  time.  But  the  fishing  is  bad  the 
year— tarn  bad.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Starry.  *  Might  I  inquire  what  epithet 
that  was  which  you  prefixed  to  the  adjective  bad, 
vhich  you  made  use  of  just  now?  I  have  a  particular 
<^<»ue  to  become  a  little  acquainted  with  your  Celtic 
^guage.  Many  of  ourEn^h  words  being  of  Celtic 
t^^gin,  it  affords  considerable  assistance  in  the  study 


of  derivation.   It  was  one  of  your  native  Celtic  loote^ 
I  presume?' 

'Ooch!  she's  just  a  bit  word  that  comes  out  at 
times,'  said  Archie.  '  There's  no  much  ill  in  her — 
just  by  the  way  she's  used;  though  maybe  she's  just 
as  well  left  alone.' 

*  Ah! — I  see! — ohi — I  beg  your  pardon — at  least — 
a — I  am  not  sure  whether  I  ought  to  reprove  you  for 
using  such  expressions;  but — however,  I  will  feel 
indebted  to  you  for  any  little  instructions  which  you 
may  occasionally  feel  inclined  to  afford  me  in  the 
matter  of  the  Celtic  roots.' 

'Oh,  bother  the  Celtic  roots!'  exclaimed  Bob. 
'Starry,  you're  an  ass!  Is  this  a  time — with  your 
derivations  and  nonsense?    What  are  we  to  do?' 

*  What  can  we  do? '  said  Stewart  '  The  only  thing 
that  I  see,  and  the  best  thing  under  any  circumstances, 
is  to  get  breakfast  ready.  What  are  you  going  to 
give  us?' 

'  Oh!  anything  you  like,'  said  Bob:  '  I  don't  know, 
and  I  don't  care.  Get  it  ready  yourself;  you'll  find 
coffee  in  one  of  the  canisters.  I  can't  eat  anything 
myself.    Archie,  kindle  the  fire. ' 

'The  fire  be  blowedl'  replied  Archie.  'Do  you 
think  that  I  have  not  got  a  head  to  sleep  so  well  as 
yourself?  I've  been  up  here  all  night.  I'm  going  to 
my  bed  now.  Ye  may  kindle  your  fire  or  no  as  ye 
like.  But  I'll  just  thank  you  if  you'll  bring  me  my 
breakfast  when  she's  ready.' 

'  You've  been  sleeping  here  the  whole  night ! '  cried 
Bob.  But  Archie  had  disappeared  into  the  forecastle 
— ^we  might  kindle  the  fire  or  not,  as  we  liked. '  Bob 
tried  it  twice — ^burning  one  of  his  fingers  severely 
the  first  time,  and  the  second  time  nearly  setting 
fire  to  the  vessel  with  a  lighted  candle,  which  he 
let  fall,  through  the  open  skylight,  into  the  cabin. 
Stewart  then  took  it  in  hand;  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
we  had  a  fire  burning  brightly  in  the  stove^  and,  in 
a  few  minutes  more,  the  kettle  was  singing  merrily. 
The  coffee  was  made — ^the  bread  was  toasted — the 
^ggs  were  boiled — the  roast  was  produced — the  table 
was  set — and  we  sat  down  to  a  genuine  Scotch  break- 
fast; the  rapidity  with  which  the  viands  vanished 
(to  which,  by  Uie  way,  Bob,  notwithstanding  his 
avowed  inability  to  eat,  contributed  in  no  small 
degree)  showing  that,  as  Starry  remarked,  '  The 
fresh  sea  breeze,  even  under  circumstances  of  an- 
noyance and  disappointment,  conduces  considerably 
to  the  improvement  of  the  human  appetite.' 

After  breakfast,  we  washed  the  dishes,  and  put 
them  away,  strange  to  say,  without  breaking  any. 
Starry  then  sat  down  to  his  journal.  He  sat  thinking 
for  nearly  ten  minutes,  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote 
two  lines,  then  stopped  to  think  again. 

'  How  are  you  getting  on,  Starry?'  asked  Stewart, 
taking  up  one  of  the  sheets  which  Stewart  had  laid 
aside  as  finished.  'What's  this?  "The  day  was 
beautiful,  the  air  serene,  the  sun  shining  bright , " ' 

'  Oh,  now,  Stewart,  that's  too  bad,'  said  Starry, 
taking  the  sheet  from  Stewart's  hand.  '  I  will  have 
great  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  manuscript  to  perusa 
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when  it  ifi  concluded;  but,  in  the  meantime,  being 
unfinished,  I  would  prefer  that  you  should  leave  it 
alone.' 

*  Tut,  Starry,  I  merely  wished  to  see  how  you  were 
getting  on.  Oh,  I  say,  Bob !  can  you  give  us  nothing 
to  do?  Do  try  and  think  of  something,  will  you? 
Have  you  no  books?  Starry,  by  the  way.  Starry,  you 
surely  have  some?' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Starry;  *  I  have  a  few.  I  will  have 
great  pleasure  in  giving  them  to  3'ou  to  peruse.  Did 
you  wish  for  them  just  now?' 

*  Of  course.  Let  us  have  them  at  once.  Starry, 
you're  a  brick!  Where  is  your  portmanteau,  or 
trunk,  or  whatever  it  is?  What  did  you  send  down?' 

*  It  was  a  portmanteau,'  said  Starry.  *  I  believe 
it  is  in  the  apartment  in  the  fom^ard  end  of  the 
Vtfsel  to  which  our  Highland  friend  retired.' 

'The  hole  which  Bob  calls  the  forecastle.  Go 
and  get  it,  will  you,  Starry?  Or,  no;  you  needn't 
bring  it.     Just  bring  the  books,  will  you?' 

Starry  went;  and  soon  returned  with  a  pile  of 
books,  which  he  placed  on  the  table. 

*  Thank  you,  Starry,  my  dear  fellow ! '  said  Stew- 
art. *  We'll  surely  get  something  either  interesting 
or  edifying  among  so  many.  "The  Principles  of 
Botany,  Descriptive  and  Philological,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Honslow,  M.A.     Well,  very  good,  I  dare  say; 

but "  Dibdin's  Topographical  Antiquities;"  "  Dib- 

din's  Introduction  to" Stuff!    Who  cares  about 

the  Greek  and  Latin  classics?  "  Tillotson's  Ser- 
mons," voL  L  Well,  that's  good.  We'll  keep  that 
over  for  Sunday.  You  must  read  us  one.  Starry. 
"  Booth's  "—what  is  it.  Starry?  It's  rather  difficult 
to  make  out  the  way  you've  ticketed  them  on  the 
back.  '*  Booth's  Zosimus."  Never  heard  of  the  gen- 
tleman before.  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing," by  John  Locke.  Why,  that's  worse  and  worse ! 
"  Innate  Ideas  " — "  innate  ideas  " — **  innate  ideas  " 
again!  More  than  a  hundred  pages  of  "innate 
ideas"!  What  in  the  world  sort  of  ideas  are  they? 
Never  heard  of  them  till  this  moment.    "Gregory's 

Economy  of  Nature;"   "  Bonny  castle's  "-- Why, 

what  in  the  world  do  you  mean  by  bringing  a  fellow 
such  a  parcel  of  rubbish?    Who  do  you  think  would 

read  such  trumpery?  I  do  declare.  Starry!  I  believe 
it's  reading  such  books  that  makes  you  such  a  nmi 
character! 

'That  is  as  you  think,'  said  Starry,  gathering  up 
his  books;  *  I  think  differently.  If  you  have  not 
cultivation  of  taste  sufficient  to  relish  their  beauties, 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  but  an 
indifferent  return  for  my  endeavour  to  oblige  you  in 
80  far  as  lay  in  my  power.' 

*  Well,  well,  Stany,  you  needn't  get  grumpy  over 
it.  You  meant  it  well,  I  know.  But,  I  say,  we  must 
have  something  to  do;  we  can't  sit  twirling  our 
thumbs  this  way  all  day.  Suppose  we  have  a  game 
at  draughts — ^I  say,  why  didn't  some  of  you  think  of 
bringing  a  board  with  you?  But  I'll  tell  you  what: 
we  can  chalk  the  table  here  into  squares,  and  cut — 
let  me  see — ^yes,  potatoes  will  do — we  can  cut  pota- 
toes into  men,  and  paint  them  with  blacking  for  the 
black  ones.     But  somehow  I  don't  care  about  it 


'I  think,  Stewart,'  said  I,  'that  perbipa  I  can 
give  you  a  book  or  two  more  to  your  taste  tlum  those 
of  Mr.  Crawford.     Here  is  "  Guy  Mannenng."' 

*  **  Guy  ManneringI"  why  that's  the  very  tluM. 
I've  read  it  twice  already;  but  still,  I  do  dedare,  irs 
almost  the  only  book  I  could  read  at  this  m<»nent 
Now,  Bob,  I  don't  care  if  we  do  not  move  for  one  diy 
at  least.' 

*  It's  more  than  I  do,'  said  Bob;  '  I  would  give  a 
five  pound  note  at  this  moment  for  a  breeze  of  wind 
to  carry  us  ont  of  this.  If  we  are  here  for  six  honn 
longer,  I  will  throw  myself  overboard.' 

Six  hours  passed — ^there  we  were  still,  diifting  in 
mid  channel,  without  a  breath  of  wind.  Bob,  bov- 
ever,  seemed  to  have  foigotten  his  vow  of  saidde. 
The  day  passed  away.     Bob  had  become  more  com- 

r>scd;  Stewart  smoked,  and  read  '  Guy  Manneringf 
read  a  little,  lounged  a  little,  and  yawned  a  good 
deal;  Starry  scribbled  away  the  whole  day. 

(To  be  oontinuad.) 
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Part  EL 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  aod  gray  dawn 
showed  us  the  Southern  Metn^tolis  but  dimly,  vben 
we  dropped  anchor  at  New-OrloMiB.  The  excitemeot 
of  novelty  had  kept  me  awake  during  the  night;  the 
heat  between  decks  was  oppressive,  and,  above  all 
the  mosquitoes  were  so  active,  that  few  on  board  bd 
any  rest  from  their  annoyance.  As  I  promiBed  my 
reader  some  account  of  those  curses  of  hot  dimatts. 
I  shall  here,  while  my  memory  is  vivid  with  the  r- 
collection  of  the  horrors  I  endured  from  them  dnris; 
my  first  night  in  the  Mississippi,  endeavour  to  con- 
vey to  the  '  happy  nations  of  the  moral  North,'  that 
it  is  not  morality  alone  that  oonduoes  to  such  feli- 
city. 

This  was  amongst  my  first  visits  to  the  ^snDny 
South,'  and  I  had  conjured  up  many  visions  of  a 
dreamland,  just  like  some  school -boy  who  pamts 
Elysian  pictures,  which,  alas !  recede  on  his  approach. 

'  Wait,'  said  Johnson  (not  the  Johnson  of  bodes 
but  'our  Johnson'),  *till  the  thermometer  is  a  boa- 
dred  in  the  shade.' 

'  And  the  cockroaches  are  two  inches  long,'  said 
Buffles. 

*  And  you  never  sleep  a  wink  with  the  squakr^^' 
chimed  in  Sawbones.  'Then  you  will  hire  had 
enough  of  a  hot  climate.' 

Now  these  were  old  salts,  who  loved  i  plais 
coat  and  half -pay,  for  Johnson  had  been  hroDied  ii 
Hong-Kong,  and  could  tell  tales  of  Calcutta;  Baffit:^ 
had  been  slave -hunting  for  year4  on  the  coast  oi 
Africa;  and  Sawbones  had  more  than  onoe  crossed 
and  re-crossed  the  line.  It  was  not  then  to !«  won- 
dered at  that  a  young  blood,  a  '  newly  caught,'  BhonlA 
so  easily  be  deterred  from  a  persevering  wish  to  Ian* 
guish  in  some  sunny  land,  the  golden  biightnes?  d 
which  had  so  often  ajypeared  to  him  in  dreams. 


Reader!  ] 
sunny  skies 


sweltered  in  an  oven,  been  roasted  like  a  lobster,  and 
an  but  treated  like  an  Erromaaga  missionary! 

To  those  wko  have  never  been  within  the  tropics — 
or,  at  all  events,  ui  a  hot  climate — ^the  mosquito  is 
bat  a  single  specimen  of  a  mcxst  interesting  class  of 
insect  life;  bnt  to  the  voyageur  who,  in  the  heat  of 
smmner,  lies  at  anchor  .in  the  Mississippi,  it  is  the 
bane  of  existence. 

No  sooner  do  the  shades  of  evening  close  around, 
and  the  gentlest  zephyrs  course  along  the  waters, 
than  yon  frantically  rush  on  deck,  gasping  for  oxygen 
-eo  delidotts !  Yon  light  a  Virginian  weed,  sit  down 
with  the  latest  *  Blackwood,'  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  day  feel  comfortable.  But,  harl^I  what  syren 
strains  are  these  which  greet  your  ear?  What  low 
sedBctive  notes  are  murmuring  around  you  ?  Buz-z-z-z 
from  falsetto  to  altissimo,  and  all  is  quiet;  that  mo- 
ment's quiet,  like  the  lull  before  a  squall,  has  lured 
you  to  destntctioii.  There  is  a  sudden  shriek,  a  sud- 
den smack  at  your  own  face,  but  too  late.  G^Ukt  is 
your  initiative  for  the  evening. 

But  this  may  be  but  a  single  stray  insect,  and  you 
console  yonnelf  with  thst  thought,  smoke  a  little 
harder,  read  a  Uttle  faster,  and  regret  that  for  a 
moment  you  lost  temper,  while  resolving  to  be  more 
philosophical  for  the  future.  But  alas!  a  fig  for 
yoor  philosophy! — that  munc  again  rings  in  your  ear 
in  fuller  and  fuller  chorus,  and  m/riads  of  tormentors 
now  surround  yon,  while  you  ply  your  hands  about, 
hither  and  thiilier,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  oonunit 
mturder.  But  no,  yon  have  never  been  in  Kew-Orleans 
before,  and  they  seem  to  know  you  are  a  novice! 
You  now  shift  your  position;  they  shift  theirs;  you 
lay  down  your  book,  determined  not  to  be  overcome; 
yon  hit  the  naaal  organ,  upon  which  one  has  just 
perched,  but  miss  your  game,  and  only  spoil  a  shirt- 
front!    You  are  now  thoroughly  roused,  you  burst 

mto  indignation,   and  ^but  he.     Beader!   your 

morals  are  pure — let  me  not  contaminate  them;  your 
lips  have  never  mattered  a  profanation — ^let  me  not 
teach  you  blasphemy.  I  learned  a  little  of  it  up  the 
Mississippi! 

Yda  now  rush  below.  Your  cigar  may  have  been 
cabbage-leaf,  and  your  *  Blackwood'  *  Kirby's  En- 
tomology,' for  aught  you  know  or  were  able  to  judge. 
On  arrival  in  the  mess-room,  the  announcement  is 
oiAde,  by  a  sporting  man,  that  the  game  is  capital; 
▼hUe  he  enumerates  the  massacres  committed  dur- 
ing the  past  half -hour.  The  sport  is  somewhat 
contagious,  and  you  join  in;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
^-a-dozen  of  Her  Mig^siy's  most  faithful  subjects, 
ttmed  with  towels,  handkerchiefs,  et  hoc  genua  omne, 
are  fairly  oft  on  a  '  squeeter '  hunt. 

Fl^!  '  One  hundred  and  nine  and  nineteen  cock- 
roaches.' Eh^I  '  One  hundred  and  ten  and  twenty 
<»cfaoache8.'  That  was  a  double  murder!  And 
thos,  after  aaoh  one  sacrificing  his  quota  of  *  squeeter' 
and  'roachy'yon  think  of  betaldng  yourself  to  the 
^Qfxest 
But  0118  18  a  ipatter  of  no  trivial  moment.    It  is 


not,  O  fairest  Isabella!  (whose  drooping  eyelashes 
perchance  o'erhang  my  tale,)  that  delicious  plunge 
you  made  last  night  into  your  four-poster;  where, 
buried  in  feathers,  you  sweetly  dreamed  of  young 
Fitzjames's  uniform,  and  how  you  loved  to  place 
your  tiny  hand  upon  his  epaulettes  as  he  whirled 
you  around  in  the  mazes  of  the  giddy  dance.  Peace^ 
0  fair  one!  to  thy  slumbers!  May  they  never  be 
disturbed  by  a  Mississippi  *  galley-nipper ' ! 

But,  softly,  you  approach  that  little  cabin-door, 
and  peer  around.  Buz-z-z-z  I  A  few  more  massacres 
are  committed,  and  the  process  of  undressing  is  gone 
through  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  The  act 
of  successfully  getting  into  bed  in  a  mosquito  country 
is  one  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  a  harlequin.  Your 
servant  has,  before  dark,  lowered  your  mosquito-cur- 
tain, and  tucked  it  in  all  round.  He  believes  he  has 
secured  your  safety,  and  you  strenuoTisly  eye  a  comer 
through  which  you  may  wriggle  yourself.  With  all 
haste,  you  nervously  seize  the  comer  of  your  curtain 
— raise  it  as  if  by  stealth — one  plunge — you  are  in! 

Now  you  are  safe;  now  at  length  you  can  lie  in 
security  and  peace.  Vain  hope!  Oh  false  delusion! 
You  have  avoided  Scylla,  now  yon  are  in  Charybdis; 
le^s  classically,  you  are  '  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire.'  Joe,  in  his  over-anxiety  to  please,  had 
secured  your  curtain  so  well  that  the  animal  life 
within  was  kept  in,  and  their  appetite  but  whetted 
by  such  confinement.  You  set  rigorously,  and  with 
a  show  of  some  dexterity,  to  rid  yourself  of  your 
enemies.  You  whisk  about  with  a  fan,  sweeping  the 
crowd  into  a  comer,  and  through  some  place  of  exit 
from  your  cage;  and,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  all  at 
length  is  quiet. 

Streaming  with  perspiration,  and  glowing  with  the 
heat  of  conquest,  you  at  length  extinguish  your  can- 
dle, and  lie  down  to  enjoy  a  night's  repose.  Yon 
chuckle  to  yourself  as  your  conquered  enemies  in  vain 
struggle  against  the  meshy  walls  of  your  sanctum-r- 
through  which  they  eye  their  prey—  and  resign  your- 
self to  the  sweet  arms  of  sleep. 

Presently  you  fall  into  that  dreamy  state  preceding 
deeper  rest,  when  suddenly  yoh  start  with  that  old, 
familiar  *  Buz-z-z-z.'  You  raise  your  hand  in  the  di^ 
rection  indicated  by  the  sound,  but  only  succeed  in 
boxing  your  ear — ^the  reaction  of  which  upon  your 
nervous  system  thoroughly  awakens  you.  His  suc- 
cessors soon  follow,  and  now  commences  the  real  tug 
of  war. 

To  your  dismay  you  soon  find  that  you  are  undone; 
and  a  full  chorus  setting  up  convinces  you — alas !  too 
late — of  the  f  ruitlessness  of  all  human  hope,  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  ambition,  and  the  never-ceasing  activity 
of  insect  life. 

You  now  writhe  with  pain  unendurable;  unable  to 
find  the  drowsy  god,  you  toss  to  and  fro  in  a  tem- 
perature little  under  a  hundred  degrees;  alternately 
you  have  fits  of  philosophy  and  madness,  and  in  one 
of  the  latter  you  suddenly  spring  out  of  bed,  rush  on 
deck,  and  frantically  gasp  st  a  passing  puff  of  wind, 
while  casting  a  longing  lingering  look  towards  the 
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nukintop.  Again  do  you  endeavour  to  console  your- 
self with  a  *  weed,'  and  walk  the  plank  in  hope  of 
morning  light  soon  terminating  your  misery.  A  sin- 
gle stroke  of  the  bell  proclaims  it  but  little  over  odd- 
night,  and  you  wander  about  vainly  endeavouring  to 
rest  your  weary  head.  You  may  lie  down  upon  the 
'  heart  of  oak,*  but  there  is  no  eJumber  to  your  eye- 
lids; and  after  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  contortions, 
after  boxing  your  ears  and  slapping  your  face,  after 
an  inevitable  scratching,  unknown  even  to  the  violin - 
players  of  Caledonia,  and  an  i^ny  of  spirit  which 
Zeno  himself  could  endure  with  no  degree  of  compla- 
cency, Aurora  at  length  dawns  upon  the  distant  ho- 
rizon. 

Loaded  with  ennui  and  fatigue,  you  again  drag 
yourself  below  to  your  couch.  A  cool  breeze  now 
plays  in  through  your  six -inch  scuttle;  you  throw 
yourself  down,  and  sink  into  rest — sink  deeply  into 

the  profoundest  snora 

A  feeling  only  of  self-preservation  bids  you  respond 
to  the  early  announcement  that  'breakfast  is  ready.' 

But  what  visage  is  that  which  meets  vour  gaze  as 
you  peer  into  your  mirror?  Is  it  the  *numan  form 
divine,'  or  a  cau's-foot  jelly?  * 

Are  those  your  veritable  hands  or  your  days'  allow- 
ance of  pork?  and  how  the  d^ ^1  did  you  ever  before 

getyour  leg  into  such  a  little  boot? 

There  ii  a  breakfast  not  fit  for  a  Christian;  and 
stewards,  cooks,  and  every  one  around  feel  that  the 
'squeeters'  have  been  talung  a  rise  out  of  you,  and 
that  this  morning  yon  are  a  mighty  swell  1 

But  such  things  now  dwell  only  in  memory's  page; 
they  have  long  since  ^ne,  and  their  remembrance, 
though  far  from  cherished,  still  tenaciously  clings 
within;  and  even  in  this  northern  clime,  this  land  of 
'sling'  and  '  cocktail,'  I  can  never  calmly  or  dispas- 
sionately narrate  the  horrors  of  my  first  cruise  up  the 

Misdssippi  R.  I^. 

(To  be  continned.) 

THE  TIMMEB  TAB. 

Walkiko  homeward  from  the  dtf,  one  hot  smnmer  day, 
Thinking  udlj,  TU  a  pitj  I  can't  get  awaj 
Where  the  cool  sea-breeiet  blow  to  qualify  the  heat. 
And  the  rippling  waters  flow  to  laye  the  glowing  feet. 

What^f  the  nse  of  all  this  fretting  o'er  a  moiiten'd  brow? 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  sweating  more  than  jon  are  now. 
Eren  though  your  feet  are  glowing,  whj  so  much  ado? 
Learn  to  look  aroond  yon,  and  be  thanjtful  you  have  ttool 

So  spake  Common  Sense,  and  really  she  had  cause  to  speak— 
On  before  me  walk'd  a  man,  with  hot  tears  on  his  cheek 
Walk'dl  did  I  say?  He  diagg'd  himself  along  the  dusty  walk— 
▲  man  not  more  than  thirty  years— good-looking,  stout,  and  toll. 

A  little  child,  with  sunny  curls,  toddled  by  his  side. 

He  look'd  up  in  bis  f^efs  face,  and  ask'd  him  why  he  cried? 

'What  gars  me  greet?  my  bonnie  man,  'deed  ye  may  wed  say 

that, 
It's  mony  a  weary  day,  Willie,  since  your  pulr  faither'grat.' 

Then  holding  up  the  shatter'd  wreck  of  a  poor  wooden  leg— 
'  Just  look  at  that  I  O  Willie,  mani  we'll  be  obleeged  to  beg; 
My  last  half-croun  is  gane,  Willie,  an'  it  was  but  a  loan— 
I  haen'a  got  as  muckle  left  as  buy  my  bairn  a  scone. 

I  meant  to  walk  to  Paisley,  where  I  had  some  hopes  o'  wark; 
I  canna  gang  anither  step,  an'  it  will  sune  be  dark. 
If  I  was  only  back  to  Glasgow.  Willie!  I  maun  try; 
If  no,  we'll  baith  sleep  lupperless  below  the  starry  sky/ 


He  sat  him  down  so  wearily  upon  a  stone  which  standi 
By  the  road-side,  and  bowing  down  his  face  within  Ui  htitdi 
He  wept,  as  I  would  nerer  wish  to  see  another  weep— 
It  haunted  me  the  whole  day  long,  and  grieved  me  in  my  deep. 

His  little  boy  stood  by  his  sid^  and  stroked  his  tawny  beard; 
I  slipp'd  a  biscuit  in  his  hand;— how  soon  it  disappesr'dl 
Another  and  another  went,  each  quicker  than  the  Isst; 

At  length  the  father  raised  his  head— ttiat  bitter  spasm  pait 

• 

He  tum'd  his  sad  eyes  up  to  me,  then  downward  totlMcUld; 
'  I  see  ye've  fand  a  frien',  Willie,'  he  said,  and  grimly  smiled. 
I  praised  the  boy;  the  sad  eyes  kindled  with  a  look  of  piidc; 
An  arm  stole  gently  round  his  waist,  and  drew  him  to  his  tide. 

He  smoothed  the  sunny  hair,  and  said,  *  He  is  a  bonnie  ireoa; 
Although  I  sa/t  that  should  na  say't,  seeln'  he  is  my  sio; 
He's  Just  his  mother's  image,  leddf ;  liker  oouldna  be; 
Ay,  WilUe,  ye're  the  makins  o*  a  brawer  man  than  me. 

Oh  I  if  she  only  had  been  qiared,  I  ne'er  wad  hae  been  lame; 
I  gaed  an'  join'd  the  navries,  for  I  couldna  rest  at  hame 
An*  see  anither  nurse  her  wean;  no,  that  I  oouldna  bear; 
Oh!  a'  thing  wad  been  different  if  she  had  but  been  here! 

No,  no!  I  couldna  bide  at  hame;  an'  there  is  such  a  stir 
In  railway  wark,  it  kept  my  heart  frae  pining  after  her, 
But  I  had  onlrwronght  a  month  when  an  embankment  (dl, 
An'  crush'd  my  leg— I  wouldna  cared  tho'  it  had  been  atjicr. 

I  could  ha'e  dee'd  wi'  pleasure,  an'  ft  werena  for  the  wean; 
But  it  was  hard  to  lea'e  the  lamb  in  this  caul*  worF  Ualue. 
I  sought  for  wark,  but  aye  the  maisters  e'ed  the  ttmmer  peg, 
An*  said,  "  Wha  erer  saw  a  carter  wi*  a  wooden  leg?" 

I  begg'd  ane  just  to  try  me;  after  I  wrought  a  week. 
If  he  was  discontented,  to  ae  penny  wad  X  seek. 
I  wasna  daunted!  for  I  kent  that  I  was  fit  to  ca* 
A  cart  wi'  ony  in  the  toon— ay,  timmer  tae  an*  a*.  . 

He  tried  me;  and  I  sefd  him  weel,  and  took  wee  WIUIc  haoe: 
An*  noo  it  was  nae  grief  to  me  to  think  that  I  was  lame. 
I  had  ae  life-long  sorrow  eatin'  the  heart  frae  me; 
But,  save  for  that,  I  was  as  wed  as  ooy  man  could  be. 

The  malster  trusted  me  far  mair  than  some  wf  baith  their  lep. 
He  dee'd!    An' noo  my  bitter  cup  Tye  dmcken  to  the  dregi; 
I've  sought  for  wark  free  mom  Ull  nieht,  frae  weary  ^^^  ^  *^ 
An'  noo  I  fin'  it's  no  in  Glasgow  toon  that  I  maun  seek. 

I  meant  to  walk  to  Paldey,  mem,  an*  try  my  fortune  there- 
Oh!  poverty's  an  awfu'  thing  for  a  prood  heart  to  heart 
An'  this  ie  mel  that  little  thoueht  that  I  wad  come  to  grief- 
That  aye  had  half-a-croon  to  spare  when  ncibonrs  soo^t  reiki. 

Tre  come  to  poverty  myseV — ^weel!  porerty's  nae  sin- 
Since  beggln'  is  to  be  my  lot,  Td  better  just  begin. 
An'  try  my  luck  wi'  you,  mem,  afore  ye're  oot  my  resdi; 
I  couldna  get  a  better  chance  to  mak  my  wuiictaa  ipeeA. 

Oh!  thank  ye,  leddyl    But  I  canna  gie  the  benai's  wUne; 
There's  ane  will  bless  ye,  aft'  His  blessin's  better  fte  than  mtite^ 
Willie,  my  man,  tak  aff  yer  cap,  an*  mak  a  bonnie  boo.' 
'  Is't  for  the  biscuits  ? '  WiUie  daid;  *  leddy,  they're  a*  done  noa' 

'  And  could  you  eat  another,  Willie  ?'  TTwas  a  end  joke. 
'Ck>uldleatane?  Ay!  I  ccmld  eat  a*  that  y^ve  in  (he peA! 
They're  awfu'  funny  blscuite  thae    sae  sngaiy  an  wea' 
So  Willie  got  the  cakes  I  meant  to  carry  home  to  tea. 

'  Weel!  Uiank  ye  ance  again,  leddy;  an*  may  ye  never  fed 

What  it's  to  hae  a  timmer  tae,  an'  ^  sair  bUstei'd  bed; 

An'  mair  than  that,  an'  waur  than  that»  may  ye  ae'eried^lor 

wark 
Wi*  a'  life's  Ucht  ahint  yer  back,  and  a'  afore  ye  dark!' 

J.P.E 
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POPULAR  SONGS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 
No.  XTV.^iCondttskm.) 

Wab  8ong8,  or  battle  incitemeiits,  were  used  in  the 
Higfakods  from  »  meet  remote  period  tmtil  a  coxnpara- 
tirely  recent  date.     There  is  a  very  extraordinary  one 
itill  extant)  ooApoaed  by  Lachlan  Mor  Macmirich,  the 
Scotchman  (Albamiaich),  hereditary  bard  of  Clan  Ra- 
nald; and  chanted  by  him  to  his  clansmen  at  the  battle 
of  Harlaw,  1411.   This  most  nniqne  production  consiBts 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  lines.    The  theme  of 
the  whole  is,  '  O  children  of  Conn,  of  the  himdred 
I  fights!  remember  hardihood  in  the  time  of  battle!' 
i  Hoond  this  theme,  the  poet  has  gathered  no  fewer 
i  than  ax.  hmidred   and  fifty  adjectives,   arranged  in 
I  alphabetieal  order,  and  all  bearing  a  special  reference 
!  to  the  subject  in  hand.     A  good  many  of  these  were 
:  probaUy  compounded  for  the  occasion;  but  when  they 
;  vere  aD  rattled  out,  with  impetuous,  vehement  decla- 
m^ion,  in  their  ttntonlriifaig  alliterative  array,  they 
eould  not  fail  having  a  very  powerful  effect  on  the 
children  of  Conn  going  to  battle. 

The  following  song,   though  not  exactly  a  battle 

isdtement,  is  a  poem  of  the  same  class.     It  is  a  war 

cde,  composed  by  Alexander  MacDonald,  the  son  of 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  praise  of  the  Lion — tha€  is,  the 

Lion  of  the  Macdonfllds,  not  the  Lioii^of  Scotland. 

It  u  a  very  spirited  lyric,  full  of  energy  and  fire,  and 

i  certainly  sufficiently  ferocious.     It  is  not,  however,  on 

that  account  the  less  chsraeteristic  of  its  author.    Mac- 

Donald  is  a  rapid,  vehement,  exciting  singer;  but  he 

is  nerer  tender,  soft,  or  plaintive.     He  has  more  force 

than  beauty,  and  more  boiling  energy  than  grace.     If 

ve  could  trust  the  description  given  of  him  in  Reid's 

BMotheca  Scoto-Celtica:  An  Account  of  all  the  Books, 

vhkh  have  been  printed  in  the  Gaelic  Language,'  we 

Blight  suppose  that  the  personal  appearance  and  habits 

d  the  poet  corresponded  to  some  extent  with  the  attri- 

hateg  c^  his  gexdus.    '  In  person,'  Mr.  Reid  says,  *  Mac- 

I^o&ald  was  large  and  ill-favouied.     His  features  were 

oc>&rse  and  irregular.   ffisdothA  w«re  very  sluggishly 

i8o  written)   put  on,  and  generally  very  dirty.     His 

nouth  was  continually  fringed  with  a  stream  of  tobacco 

j^ce,  of  which  he  chewed  a  very  great  quantity.     His 

fiumner  of  couipciaition  was  to  lie  on  his  back,  in  bed  in 

^ter,  or  on  the  grass  in  summer,  with  a  large  stone 

on  his  breast,  muttering  to  himself  in  a  low  whisper 

^  poetical  aapizations.*    In  Mackenzie's  '  Beauti^  of 

Oaelic  Poetry,'  it  is  said  that  *  like  most  men  of  genius 

^  have  made  ^ome  noise  in  the  world,  MacMhaighstir 

A^^asdair  has  been  much  lauded,  on  the  one  side  by  the 

puty  whose  cause  he  espoused,  and  as  much  vilified, 

utl,  in  some  instances,  falsified,  by  the  other  party. 

Ut-  Bad,  in  his  book  "  BibHotheca  Scoto-Celtica," 

MeniB  to  have  had  his  ii^rmaticm  from  the  last-men- 

^Qedsooroe.'  Thegroteaqoedeecriptinnof  MttoDonald, 


then  just  quoted,  may  be  either  a  total  fabrication  or  a 
gross  caricature  by  one  of  his  enemies.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  poet,  or  any  sane  man,  lying  on  his  back  in  his  bed 
with  a  stone  on  his  breast  when  he  T^as  oompoflihg! 

THE  PRAISE  OP  THE  LION. 
To  the  air  of '  Cabcr/ae.' 
Hail  I  thou  rending  Lion, 

Of  matchless  force  and  pompons  pride  I 
When  op  thj  chieftains  roused  them. 

Gay  banners  fluttered  far  and  wide. 
All  thy  tribes  would  gather* 
With  martial  pace  and  manly  grace. 
Then  losses  came  and  crosses 
On  every  foe  that  met  with  them; 
Their  line  so  splendid,  far  extended—' 

Fiery,  ilaming  furious; 
A  stormful  path  their  Joyous  wrath, 

With  gory  blades  carved  curious. 
With  sharp  rage,  wild  war  to  wage. 

Heads,  and  limbs,  and  trunks  they'd  hack; 
No  soft  foe  witb^swords  could  go 

To  keep  the  haughty  heroes  back. 

Wake  yet^  thou  battling  lion  I 

Wake  and  rise  with  sounding  stir- 
So  tawny  on  thy  white  flag. 

With  thy  badge  of  heather,  sir. 
Baise  thy  head  so  airily, 

In  the  blue  sky  restlessly^ 
And  to  the  fray,  as  well's  I  may, 

WiU  I  go  and  fight  for  thee. 
Oh  I  let  me  raise  the  precious  praise 

Of  that  head,  so  royal  held. 
This  realm  is  fair,  but  none  hath  e'er 

Throughout  its  bounds  thy  might  eicell'd. 
In  hardihood  so  firm  and  good~ 

Lovely,  free  of  fear  and  doubt, 
With  vigorous  aest  in  terror's  breast 

Thee  thy  clansmen  flock'd  about. 

Oh  I  who  could  taunt  or  tease  thee, 

Or  with  mean  thinga  disparage  thee^ 
Or  venture  to  displease  thee, 

Or  once  hope  to  discourage  thee. 
Thou  kingly  splendid  creature? 

So  fierce,  full  form'd,  and  fairly  seen, 
On  thy  silken  pennon  clean: 

With  fine  smooth  mast  of  sapling  green. 
There  thou  flutterest,  proudly,  loudly. 

Flapping  fast  and  saucily; 
While  a  gallant  host  heroic 

Stand  beneath  thee  gaucily. 
Bage  for  bloodshed  makes  their  brows  red— 
•  Bage  and  wrath  to  follow  thee. 
Kow  slaughtering  blades  and  death's  cold  shadet 

Will  come  on  aU  who  alighted  thm. 

Ne'er  backward  nor  inglorious— 

The  noble  race  thou  weU  dost  grace; 
But,  prosperous  and  victorious. 

In  battle  bright  and  great  in  might; 
With  gnns,  and  swords,  and  shields  of  gold,  . 

And  corslets.   What  a  deadly  set! 
Their  glaives  they  piled,  and  deep  and  wide 

The  wounds  they  gave  to  all  they  met 
Po#der  blasiiig— war  smoke  raising; 

Tin  a  doud  about  them  grew; 
The  lively,  fair,  and  aettre  youthi  thai^* 

Then  out  ribs  and  marrow  thx^ogfa. 
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Wllh  bitter  blades— thlck-bAck'd,  dark  blue— 

In  every  stubborn  stripling's  hand, 
TbAt  cleft  the  sturdiest  body  through. 

My  jiyyl  I  think  their  pride  was  grand. 

Sufficient,  strong,  and  manly— 

A  daring  band,  and  dannlAi  all— 
The  race  of  Collai  redlband— 

Full  of  might  and  spirits  tall. 
Keen  their  ire  as  flames  of  fire. 

When  March's  wind  put  strength  in  them— 
Without  failing,  rust,  or  ailing 

In  the  breadth  or  length  of  them. 
With  buoyant  life  they  go  to  strife. 

No  dread  of  wounds  can  hold  them  back; 
They  need  no  strain  to  make  them  fain; 

Hearts,  and  brains,  and  reins  they  whack; 
Heads  they  sweep  off— hands  and  feet  off— 

In  the  smoke,  with  battle's  mirth- 
Each  one  so  brave,  with  hardy  glaive— 

So  manly,  sharp,  and  full  of  worth. 

The  loTcly  race— the  daring- 
Well  equipp'd  in  war  array. 
Their  long  smooth  muskets  wearing 

So  deadly  in  the  dread  affray. 
With  lock,  and  flint,  and  hammer 

Keady  trimm'd  to  give  the  blow 
That  sends  away  the  powder  gray 

In  a  bright  and  fiery  glow. 
Then  bullets  red  in  showers  are  sped 

Through  smoke  and  roar  and  lustre  quick. 
That  smash  and  slay  and  crush  and  bray 

The  cassock'd  bodies  short  and  thick. 
With  broken  bones  and  with  groans 

On  the  field  they  toss  and  kick. 
When  like  wasps  in  your  strong  grasps 

You  wield  your  blades  so  sharp  and  slick. 

Clan  Donald,  I  am  saying. 

Bight  honourable  race  are  they;' 
Oft  the  conflict  swaying; 

Their  foes  they  grandly  swept  away. 
They  are  fearless,  bright,  and  peerless. 

Full  of  stinging  venom  too; 
like  serpents  on  the  mountains  bred. 

Their  hard  blades  so  sharp  and  blue. 
Smart  and  airy,  wild  and  wary. 

With  quick  hands  that  nothing  mar; 
Hard  as  rocks  and  swift  as  meteors. 

Their  whistling  strokes  are  heard  afar. 
My  manly  men,  shamefast*  and  nimble. 

Solid,  strong,  and  firm,  and  sure, 
like  the  flood's  course  that  thunders  hoarse. 

Or  flames  that  light  the  mountain  moor. 

Strong  rock,  and  everlasting. 

Hard,  and  old,  and  undecay'd; 
High  thy  royal  crest  show. 

For  thousands  gather  in  thy  shade 
With  mirth  in  their  armour  bright — 

The  dauntless  race  that  never  yield— 
The  spectres  that  stir  panic  flight, 

When  quick  striking  swords  they  wield- 

Many  fair-haii'd  youths  beneath  tiiee. 
With  stout  hands  and  shoulders  great, 

Go  rushing  on  where  honoux's  won. 
For  wild  flght  they're  never  late. 

*Shamefast  ('narach,'  susceptible  of  shame).  This  was  a 
much  esteemed  quality  in  the  Highlands.  There  is  another 
word  something  like  this  one  in  appearance— 'nalsinn'— im- 
plying a  delicate  and  almost  morbid  sense  of  moral  obligation 
—which  is  very  frequently  heard  still,  and  always  applied  only 
when  a  man  is  meant  to  be  highly  commended.  These  two 
words  are  very  characteristically  Highland,  and  are  both  ex- 
tremely creditable  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  took  their  origin  and  were  in  constant  use. 


With  steady  foot  and  agUe  hand 
To  thrust  or  cut  each  weapon  gleams; 

Bed  on  the  ground  death  gasps  around. 
But  gay  o'erhead  the  Lion  streams. 

Thou  roaring,  frowning  lion! 

Who  fright  and  fear  canst  spread  about— 
Often  proved  where  war  has  moved, 

In  furious  flght  or  turbid  rout 
When  thy  semblance,  looking  dire. 

From  the  tough  staff  flutters  free, 
Then  a  kindling,  troubled  fire 

On  every  chedc  around  we  see. 
Strong  and  steady,  stubborn,  ready, 

Is  their  rank  where  strife  is  hot; 
Fear  of  foe  they  never  know — 

They  are  rocks  that  tremble  not; 
Oroup'd  together,  fleeing  never. 

Unyielding  wood  of  oak  are  they. 
Their  shout  of  triumph's  oft  been  heard 

O'er  fields  of  death  where  foemen  lay. 

■ 

If  violence  should  assail  thee 

From  strangers*  bounds,  and  seek  thy  hurt; 
If  foemen  should  draw  near  thee. 

With  iU  will,  and  strife,  and  sturt, 
Many  an  Islay  hilt*  then. 
With  a  strong,  smooth  blade  in  it. 
Beneath  thy  silken  stream  would  ^eam 
To  Buoconr  th«b— to  succour  thee. 
Thine  are  men  who  would  not  bend 

In  showers  that  pieroe  the  body  throogh; 
Nor  yet  be  slow  to  rise  ai\d  go 

Where  heads  were  hack'd  and  fuiy  grew; 
When,  over  all  the  tumult  spread. 

The  thundering  pipes  were  heard  af  sr , 
That  might  put  spirit  in  the  dead 

To  rise  for  gallant  deeds  of  war. 

,    dan  Donald's  tree  is  all  thlAe; 

Its  boni^  and  branches  ever  held 
As  true  a  wood  as  ever  stood — 

Chieftain-like,  unparallel'd. 
When  all  its  tribes  came  trooping  round 

So  manly,  where  the  lion's  seen. 
Then  woe  betide  whoever  tried 

To  pluck  his  beard  or  rouse  his  qdeen. 
Their  hands  and  heads  you'd  lop  and  prune 

With  the  glittering  daymore's  sweep, 
And  on  the  grass  their  blood  would  splash, 

And  run  in  little  streams  and  creq»; 
Your  stinging  dark-blue  blades  would  make 

The  heads  of  Galls  to  steam  In  gore;t 
And  groaning  hard  and  moaning. 

Would  sound  the  site  of  battle  o'er. 

Where,  in  all  this  kingdom. 

Are  men  of  deeds  your  raee  exoelT 
When  songs  incite  you  to  the  fight» 

Your  thousand  virtues  who  can  tell? 
You  anvils  strong  and  precious. 

Of  true  steel  that  weakens  not. 
Who  always  have  been  faithful,    / 

And  word  of  trutii  have  ne'er  forgot; 
Hounds  of  flght.  like  arrows'  flight, 

Down  with  glistening  swords  you  break. 
Nor  rest  a  moment  till  a  breach 

Through  and  through  your  foes  yon  make; 

•  IsUy  hUts,  invented  by  a  celebrated  smith  of  thesiOK  f< 
MacEachem,  who  lived  in  Islay,  were  famous  aU  over  the  High 
lands.  'Blades  "with  Islay  heads'  were  considered  the  rtrj 
finest  weapons. 

t  Gall,  though  usually  appUed  to  the  Lowlaaden,  here  iB«»a 
any  one  unfriendly  to  the  MacDonalds.  There  is  »  rf<Jj*J 
on  the  massacre  of  Oleneoe,  in  which  the  Campbelb.  sad  ^ 
who  had  a  hand  in  that  bloody  tragedy,  are  called  GaUi- 
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TrankB  are  deft  and  steel  ii  shaken, 

Yon  feel  a  bloody,  bloody  thirst; 
Battle  raves  and  whistling  glaives. 

And  dreadfnl  shoats  aronnd  yon  burst 

There  are  thousands  now  in  Alba 

As  stont  as  are  in  any  land; 
The  gray  Gaels  from  Bcota, 

Who  cheerily  round  your  colours  stand; 
With  love  of  hardy  deeds  and  bold 

They  fasten  round  you  steadily, 
Where  the  Lion's  furious  hold. 

And  his  paws  shine  bloodily. 
Bring  with  you  then  your  well  fed  mep, 

Your  stately,  stalwart  heroes  show. 
Your  dexterous,  lively,  active  line. 

Who  with  a  will  to  battle  go; 
Who  ne'er  were  seen  where  strife  was  keen. 

To  blench  or  shun  its  reddest  tide. 
Bat  foes  have  fled,  wherever  have  been 

Their  speckled  banners  fluttering  wide  I 

'Soota,*  in  this  last  stanza,  occun  in  the  original, 
bat  is  printed  in  italics.  The  Soots  are  said,  I  belieye, 
to  have  been  a  Celtic  tribe  from  Ireland.  If  this  is  the 
cue,  it  is  very  mngiilaT  that  the  name  '  Soot'  is  not  only 
utterly  unknown  in  the  Highlands — except  through 
books— bat  has  even  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Gaelic  language.  The  name  '  Caledonia,*  though  never 
Qied  now,  is  different.    It  has  a  Graelic  derivation. 

I  don't  remember  any  song  except  this  in  which  the 
qathet '  gray*  is  applied  to  the  Highlanders,  nor  do  I 
bow  exactly  what  it  means — whether  it  refers  to  their 
clothes  or  their  complexion.  There  is  another  old  Gaelic 
King,  m  which  it  is  applied  to  Lowlanders,  however, 
vbo  are  called  in  it  'the  gray  Galls.'  The  Celts  are 
aid  to  be  a  dark-haired  race;  but  the  Gaelic  songs 
ihow  that  the  people  of  the  Highlands  always  con- 
ndered  their  Lowland  neighbours  at  least  as  dark  in 
complexion  as  themselves. 

In  concluding,  for  the  present,  this  series  of  articles 
on  popular  Highland  poetry,  the  writei'^of  them  wishes 
to  make  the  following  remarks.  He  wishes  that  these 
tnaslations  may  be  taken  only  as  specimens  of  the 
V^Uy  vriach  is  yet  popular  in  the  Highlands;  while 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  also  still  extant  a 
luge  quantity  of  Gaelic  verse — ^represented  by  the  Dean 
of  Lismore's  book  and  other  collections — ^which  was  once 
P<)p^^i  bat  has  in  a  great  measure,  principally  owing 
to  the  change  of  manners,  now  ceased  to  be  so.  It  is 
alio  eanestly  hoped  that  the  translationB,  now  brought 
^  a  dose,  have  been  executed  with  sufficient  skill  to 
niske  the  English  reader  aware  that  much  poetry,  and 
^^y  good  poetry,  has  for  a  long  time  been  composed, 
aod  admired,  and  cherished  in  the  Highlands.  And 
Mt,  the  translator  hopes  to  be  excused  for  saying 
t^t  he  would  feel  especially  pleased  if  he  could  think 
tittt  any  one  of  hia  countrymen  had,  through  his  means, 
<^^e  to  form  a  higher  estimate  than  before  of  the  merits 
of  that  remaikable  and  most  unassuming  man,  Duncan 
Ban  Maclntyre.  That  he  was  a  Scotsman  in  whom  we 
^y  an  fed  pretty  much  interested — a  true  poet,  with 
I  ^  ^trj  dear  vision,  an  excellent  understanding,  and  a 
genuine,  not  a  merely  imitative,  gift  of  song;  and  that 
be  is  as  such  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  foremost  of 
L  cur  rustic  buds — second,  surdy,  to  none  excepting 


Bums — ^the  present  writer  has  no  doubt  whatever.  If  the 
trandations  which  have  been  given  of  *  Corri  Ceathach* 
and  the  'Address  to  Mairi  Bhan  og'  incline  any  of  the 
readers  of  these  poems  to  the  same  opinion,  it  would 
form  a  most  pleasing  and  appropriate  reward  for  the 
labour  of  trandating  them.  It  had  been  intended  to 
translate  something  from  the  works  of  other  bards, 
whose  productions  have  not  been  touched  upon  at  all; 
but  these  must  be  left  to  a  more  convenient  occadon, 

or  to  other  hands. 

Thovab  Fattison. 

THE   PHANTOM   PUNT; 
OB,  THE  HOWL  OP  GUILT. 

A  Tali  or  YiBtui  and  Villanv,  Tiual  ajstd  Tbiumph, 

Dbpair  and  Dsath. 


BOOK  FIBST.— PA&T  FIBST. 


Chaptsb  II. — ^Kato's  Hawks.* 

W£  left  old  Chipps  about  to  take  the  plunge  into 
the  darkness  in  pursuit  of  the  yellow  parchment. 
Exactly. 

We  will  now  transport  our  readers  to  Van  Diemen*s 
LandL 

The  sun  is  strong  in  the  heavens;  and  the  gangs 
of  convicts,  who  are  grunting  and  sweating  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  fiexy  burning  heat,  and  the 
compulsory  exertion  of  digging  and  shovelling  at  loads 
of  day,  stones,  and  sand — ^the  gangs  who  are  to  be 
seen  lessening  in  the  distance,  hauling  their  shadows 
and  their  burdens  of  soil  behind  them — ^the  gangs  who 
seem  to  be  dipping  down  like  ducks  as  they  work  in 
the  trenched  roads— the  gangs  who  can  be  seen  wind- 
ing along  from  the  fort  (over  by  the  bay  there,  stand- 
ing white  and  defiant  before  the  sun),  throwing  up 
clouds  of  dust  around  them,  which  the  sun  streams 
upon  and  makes  golden  with  his  rays — are  all  indivi- 
dual in  the  fierce  hate  which  bums  like  a  fever  within 
them — ^hate  at  the  sun  above,  which  is  blistering  their 
bodies — at  the  cool  and  tranquil  sea,  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance, rising  and  falling  luxurioudy,  and  tossing  up 
little  waves  in  glee,  as  if  to  mock  the  hard-worked 
thirsty  souls,  who  would  cheerfully  give  their  lives 
for  one  cool  plunge — at  the  overseers,  who  are  walking 
about — and  at  the  Grovemment  at  home,  which  has 
sent  them  to  that  Gehenna  on  6arth,  Van  Diemen's 
LandL 

The  convicts  are  divided  into  gangs,  and  to  each  gang 
is  attached  an  overseer,  dressed  in  a  semi -military 
semi-police  style  of  costume,  and  with  a  semi-militaiy 
semi-police  style  of  pacing  up  and  down,  fingering 
the  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  playing  with  the  handle 
of  the  sword  attached  to  hia  dde.  The  uniform  drab 
dresses  of  the  convicts;  the  short-cropped  hair,  beetle- 
brows,  (which  long  brooding  upon  their  miseries  has 
perhaps  engendered,  or  is  it  a  curious  phydological 
fact  that  criminals  are  generally  beetle-browed?)  sun- 
burned faces,  and  skull-caps  which*  should  protect 

*  The  right  of  dramatiring,  tranilating,  and  reprodadng  this 
lerld  fiction  it  reaerred  by  the  anthon. 
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their  heads  from  the  heat,  hut  which  only  Berve  to 
make  it  more  unendarable;  the  dead  silence  which  is 
maintained  as  the  labour  progresses, — all  combine  to 
crush  out  any  individuality  which  would  distinguish 
them  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  to  suggest  a 
general  analogy  to  rats  and  other  loathsome  verxoin 
which  eat,  sleep,  and  work  in  gangs. 

The  overseer,  who  has  charge  of  the  outside  gang, 
Appears  to  have  an  eye  to  the  picturesque,  as  occa- 
sionally he  regards  the  mountains  and  the  sea  with 
hungering  eyes,  almost  as  huugeringly  as  the  con- 
victs. He  is  a  square'built,  fat,  little  man,  upon 
whom  the  uniform  sits  stiffly  and  tightly;  and  who 
appears  to  go  through  all  his  duties,  like  the  convicts, 
under  protest.  He  has  a  habit  of  trying  to  squeeze 
his  hand  between  his  belt  and  his  .body,  and  a  habit, 
after  having  failed  to  manage  this,  of  sighing,  frown- 
ing, stamping  violently  for  a  moment  With  his  foot, 
puffing  out.  his  cheeks,  and  nearly  strangling  him- 
self in  the  attempt  to  frown  at  th^  leather  stock  which 
girds  his  neck,  and  which  squeezes  up  a  ring  of  super- 
fluous fat,  browned  by  the  sun  into  a  not  remote 
likeness  of  a  piece  of  tarry  rope;  his  head  is  perpetu- 
ally moving  about  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to  seek  some 
relief  from  the  stock;  and  he  periodically  forces  up  a 
deep  grunt,  whioh'might  express  either  dissatisfaction 
at  the  convicts  under  his  charge,  at  the  cUmate,  at  lus 
oniform,  or  at  everything  in  general. 

He  strutted  about  among  the  convicts,  and  the 
grunti  became  more  frequent;  he  wasted  very  few 
words,  but  infused  into  his  looks,  when  surveying 
them«  a  certain  contemptuous  indifference,  which  im- 
plied something  more  than  mere  consciousness  of  the 
difference  between  their  relative  positions.  After 
each  of  his  surveys,  he  retired  to  his  box,  which  stood 
on  a  little  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  the  fort 
and  of  the  bay,  and  spent  a  short  time  in  tr3ring  to  get 
his  fingers  between  his  leather  stock  and  his  neck, 
and  in  unloosing  his  belt  for  a  few  minutes  .to  give 
himself  free  respiration.  Between  the  gusts  of  parched 
air  which  he  breathed  forth,  he  indulged  in  short  spas- 
modic soliloquies,  some  of  which  seemed  to  relieve 
and  some  to  annoy  him  amazingly.  *  Ha !  *  he  said, 
*  what  fools  some  people  are,  to  be  siire;  and  I  not 
among  the  least!  What  an  ass  I  am  not  to  cut  this 
cur^  place,  and  return  to  the  old  countryl  Blow 
that  mm  I  literaUy  and  figuratively  it  be  blowedl 
Look  at  it  now  upon  the  fort  Why,  every  window 
looks  ao  if  tjtie  gla^s  would  soon  be  m^ted,'and 
the  sun  force  its  way  in  and  shrivel  up  everything* 
I  declare,  my  sword-handle  U  nearly  red  hot  Ha  I 
what  a  set  of  fools  those  miserable  devils  of  con- 
victs are,  to  be  sure.  What's  the  good  of  a  man,  say 
I,  running  his  head  against  a  stone,  even  suppos- 
ing he  does  not  get  it  cracked  the  first,  or  second, 
or  third  tune?  And  yet  that's  what  these  beggars 
do,  running  their  heads  against  the  law.  No  use 
going  against  law — it's  a  failure — ^the  countxy  wont 
stand  it;  might's  right  here,  and  right's  might  What 
a  noosance  it  is  that  Some  people  will  run  their  heads 
against  a  stonel    Oh  dear,  I  wish  I  was  out  ol  it — 


that's  alL    I  daresay  my  hawks  do  the  asme.  Wliat 
a  couple  of  rum  uns  they  are.    What  a  chap  thft  tall 
un  is,  to  be  sure,  and  what  a  jpeppeiy  little  devil  a 
Vavazour!    An  Englishman  like  mysdf,  sandy-baiNd 
lika.  myself,  but  more  of  a  fool  than  me,  fU  iwear. 
That  peppery  temper  'ill  be  the  death  of  him  yet- 
see  if  it  don't    What  a  world  it  is.    Ah!  cone  tbt 
stock,  it'll  be  4he  death  of  me  some  fine  dsy-T-tk 
sun  and  it  between  them.     Hawks!  hawks!  whit  a 
funny  chap  I  am,  to  be  sure!    I  was  always  fond  of 
my  joke — would  have  it  in  spite  of  ev9yti)iing;  joke 
with  a  beadle,  I  would,  and  done  it  often  enoagfa. 
Wish  I  was  a  beadle  now; — better  luek  thsn  thk 
Think  I  ought  to  have  called  that  French  fellow  znj 
crow,  he  is  so  black,     li  I  stay  much  longer  here, 
shall  be  as  black  as  him.   Djiferny— what  a  oool  cbp 
he  is !  and  so  polite — ^Frenchman  all  over— ntber  i 
good  idea  to  chain  him  up  with  Vavasour!  How  Ws 
tamed  him  no  one  would  think.     Gcod  onnnuuua- 
tions  reform  bad  manners — thaJt^  trutL    £h!  deir, 
I  shall  walk  round  and  see  my  hawks— ha!  hftl- 
good  for  Kato.    Kato's  hawks— good.' 

He  adjusted  his  belt,  and  with  a  few  vodb  ffw^ 
(this  time  of  satisfaction  at  his  own  wit),  itraUed 
along  to  where  two  figures  were  woriung  together  o& 
the  outside  of  the  gang.  When  ho  had  readied  them, 
the  tallest  of  the  two,  with  a  bright  hopefnl  smile 
which  made  lus  row  of  white  teeth  j^ten  is  tl»  wBt 
and  his  dark  swarthy  face  darker  by  contract,  put  up 
his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  gavp  t^  ovoii^traiiulittfy 
salute.  *  Bon  jour,  mon  capitaiijie!  What  s  deril  of » 
sun  this  is,  and  hpw  it  makes  on^aweat!  Moit  de  m 
vie,  how  my  shirt  sticks  to  my  skin!  I  shsll  to^* 
away  some  fine  day,  and  absorb  into  the  asnd.  la'' 
He  dug  his  spade  into  the  sand,  and  w^^  his  bn>v. 

'  Ah  I  not  when  I  am  here,  Jim  Crow,  yon  won't 
What  capital  manure  you  wou^d  make  if  tikis  vas 
arable  land,  and  we  cultivated  garlic.  Bat  yoo  were 
;nelted  away  before  you  came  hera  Ycur  coiuUrj 
can't  afford  fat  If  you  were  to  talk  abont  yoar  fri^ 
there;  he's  got  fat  and  to  spare.  £hJ  my  hawk  nuzn- 
ber  one ! ' 

The  tall  figure  showed  his  teeth  agaip.  The  short 
figure  turned  round,  his  face  purpled  with  rsge;  ^ 
neck  seemed  to  swell.  He  hissed  out  between  ^ 
teeth,  *Asb!  '  and  resumed  his  wor^  agsixi,  digging  fi^^ 
redoubled  energy.  Duf emy  shrugged  his  shouldes, 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  and,  with  a  smile  of  sutmo; 
to  the  overseer,  commenced  again  with  a  pick. 

Kato  played  with  the  handle  of  his  svord  s  n> 
ment,  smiled  at  Duferuy  in  return  for  another  noli- 
tary  salutation,  and  walked  slowly  away,  with  tkc 
remark,  *  Sotto  voce !  Dufemy's  a  philosopher  li^^ 
me;  Vavazour's  an  ass.  Human  natur  is  humsa  0*^^ 
all  over  the  world,  penal  settlements  included  J' 

The  man  who  stopped  oftenest  in  his  work,  v^^ 
scowled  under  his  thick  eyebrows  at  the  ovenecr— 
the  man  who  every  now  and  then  threw  up  his  htid 
in  rage,  as  if  he  would  like  to  return  the  oooqpUme&t 
which  the  sun  was  paying  him,  vis.  to  stifle  it— ^' 
man  who  panted  and  fumed,  and  ftxefcchsd  ^  h»<i 
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eut  in  tiie  directicm  of  the  Ma,  and  groaned  and 
cursed  beoaiue  there  was  no  cool  wind  to  meet  him, 
and  play  aboat  his  heated  face,  to  dry  the  clammy 
swBat— who  chafed  and  fumed,  and  made  impotent 
attempts  to  smother  himself  outright  by  restraining 
bis  breaiJi,  was  of  course  the  little  man — ^Vavazour. 

He  threwup  his  head  again  skywards,  in  the  manner 
of  an  enraged  bull  at  bay,  and  then  swayed  it  to  and 
fro,  as  if  with  the  feeble  hope  of  making  a  slight  cur- 
rent of  air.  At  last,  with  an  oath,  he  commenced  again, 
and  yelled  out,  '  Cuzaes  on  this  fiend  of  a  sun,  who 
will  have  no  merey—- on  that  yillanous  Kato,  loung- 
ing about,  the  leptUel^^n  the  sea,  on  the  ground,  on 
ererything;  on  everybody;  on  yon  imbecile  pig,  rat, 
grabbing  and  grubbing,  and  shovelling,  as  if  you  en- 
joyed it  Why  don^t  you  fret  like  me?  You've  got 
no  floul,  no  fire,  no  hate.  I'll  kill  you  some  day.  Yah !' 
He  aimed  hia  spade  with  fierce  energy  at  his  com- 
p&nioD'a  foot,  missing  it  by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  tall  figure  was  drawn  up  to  its  full  height  —^e 
swarthy  face  tamed  almost  black — the  white  teeth 
gleamed  in  a  long  row  almost  from  ear  to  ear — ^the 
eyes  flariied,  the  pick  was  raised,  and  the  compliment 
about  to  be  returned  with  terrible  effect,  when  he 
fltoi^)ed  suddenly,  struck  it  into  the  soil,  and  said, 
with  suppressed  voice  and  quivering  lips  and  nostrils, 
'Diable!  No,  I  wont  lame  you,  it  would  not  answer 
my  purpose;  l^ut  don't  provolEe  me  again,  Vavazour.' 

*  You're  an  aas,  a  fool,  Dufemy.  Why  don't  you  brain 
me?  I  should  have  done  it  to  you,  and  may  do  so 
yet;  you've  got  provocation  enough,  God  knows.  A 
pestilence  on  you!  Do  you  think  I  am  to  be  cajcrfed 
into  loving  you  by  your  pretended  magnanimity?  I 
hate  you  as  I  hate  that  sun !  Worse — I  hate  you  as  I 
hate  this  place;  as  I  hate  Kato  there,  whom  I  shall 
kill  some  day  and  be  hanged  for  it.  I  hate  you  almost 
as  much  as  I  hate  him  over  the  water;  curses  on  him 
(he  spoke  to  the  acoompaniment  of  his  teeth  grinding) ! 
No,  I  cant  hate  any  one  so  intensely  as  I  hate  him. 
1  shan't  kiU  Kato;  I  don't  wish  to  die  yet.  I've  a 
mission  to  fulfil  yet  before  I  am  hanged.  There's  still 
&  sweetness  for  me,  even  in  this  place,  and  that  is  for 
the  hope  that  I  shall  be  some  day  free  from  it — ^not, 
niark  you,  Dufemy!  not  because  I  would  wish  to  be 
again  free  and  cool,  and  able  to  plunge  into  water, 
bat  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  and  bringing  him 
to  death  on  a  slow  fire.  I  would  suffer  the  torture 
for  the  luxury  of  seeing  him  suffer  first.'  A  yell  this 
time,  as  he  struck  his  spade  into  the  ground,  and 
shoTeilied  with  wild  engergy  as  if  to  give  pl^y  to  the 
passion  which  was  consuming  him. 

*  You  call  me  an  ass,  Vavazour, '  said  his  companion; 
'yoQ  are  the  greatest  of  the  two.' 

'  How,  fool  ?  Speak !  explain !  3^u  lie  1 ' 
*What  wo^Id  you  do  without  me?  What  chance 
would  you  have  of  escape?  None.  Yet  you  try  and 
iiritate  me  in  every  wky !  You  are  eternally  howling; 
uid  CQcsing,  and  shirking  the  work,  and  fretting  and 
huning  under  the  yoke.  What  would  you  do  if  you 
vers  chained  to  the  baUiy  fellow  who  brained  his 
Mnapasioti  within  our  si^^t  yesterday?     Do  you 


imagine,  lor  a  moment,  that  you  see  gaining  any- 
thing by  that  oonductf  You  maj  provokie  me  1^ 
enough  to  do  the  same;  and  ULea.  adieu  to  your  hagm  ot 
vengeance,  and  welcome  the  luxury  of  refleoting  that 
the  aristocratic  friend  whom  you  h^ped  to  his  titles 
and  estates  would  never  be  disturbed  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  could  glide  quietly  down  the  stream  of  life 
in  uninterrupted  bliss.  I  wonder  if  he  is  j^  maniedl 
Eh?' 

Another  grinding  ol  the  teett^  another  fisvee 
dig  witiii  the  spade,  another  fladb  of  hatred  »fe  his 
companion,  and  Vavazour  hissed  out* '  Why  the  Aeii4 
do  you  torture  me  aoT' 

'  As  if,'  continued  Dufemy  eoolfy-*-^  as  if  I  oeuld 
not,  if  I  took  it  into  my  head,  give  up  the  schemis  al- 
together. I  shall  be  free  in  two  years;  yen  wili  die 
here,  and  rot  under  this  cursed  sand  soil  You  wiU 
be  slaving  away  in  this  manner,  and  with  a  worse 
companion,  while  I  am  either  in  America  or  baok  in 
the  old  country,  in  luxury  compared  to  tiiis.  You 
will,  unless  I  take  pity  on  you. ' 

'And  you  will  take  pity,  w(»ut  you?'  whined  out 
the  other.  *You  wont  leave  me,  wiU  youf  You 
know,  Dufemy,  I  have  really  an  affection  lor  you. 
I  haven't  got  a  bad  heart  for  my  friends — ^I  haven't, 
indeed;  only  I  get  it  soured  with  this  cursed  olimate— 
these  fiends  the  owners,  and  that  corsfsd  fiend  of  a 
sun — who  wishes  to  kill  me.' 

*  Very  likely;  yes,  very  likely.  A  soft  heaii  is  four 
weakness,  my  friend.  I  can  appreciate  it;  but  sup- 
pose you  work  now.  If  yon  don't  wish  Elate  to  ride 
his  life  by  beating  yon  over  the  head  with  the  |Ukt 
end  of  his  cutlass,  you'd  better.    Come  now,  begin. ' 

He  took  up  his  spade  again,  and  Vavazour,  stimu- 
lated by  his  example,  reoommeneed,  bi^t  j».a  very 
short  time  his  energy  slaok^ed,  he  g^und  his  teeth 
again,  scowled  at  his  companion,  and  again  grunted 
out, — 

*  A  soft  heart  1  Yes;  you  may  well  ^ay  that.  It's 
been  my  ourse  sinoe  my  oradle;  but  frou  mock  me, 
Dufemy.  I  know  wbi^  you  mean  by  that  sneering 
tone.  I  take  a  long  time  to  understuid  your  oMan- 
ing;  but  I'm  not  to  be  deceived.  You've  a  purpose 
in  wishing  me  to  escape.' 

The  tall  figure  started  up,  his  eyes  flasket,  and  he 
gesticulated  wildly  with  his  arms. 

'Mortdemavie!'  What  do  yon  mean,  imbecile?  You're 
only  fit  to  be  hanged!  A  purpose  with  you!  Of  course 
I  have  a  purpose;  otherwise,  do  you  think  I  would 
cumber  myself  with  a  wretch  like  you — a  mere  tool  in 
every  one's  hands!  Diable!  what  brought  you  here? 
By  becoming  the  tool  of  our  friend  the  Marquis — ^ha! 
— of  Penny wistle!  A  thousand  devils!  Bah!  your  in- 
tellect is  contemptible !  Look  at  me — ^would^you  dare 
to  put  yourself  on  an  equality  with  me.  Pig?  I  vrill 
use  you  for  my  own  purposes.  It  is  my  interest  that 
you  should  esci^  with  me.  Cease  your  blustering,  and 
swearing,  and  chafing,  or  I  will  be  tempted  to  leave 
you  to  your  fate.  Purpose  with  you!  Hal  as  if  I  had 
not!  Good!  it  makes  mo  laugh. .  Now, work,  piy  friendl 
Work,  imitate  me»  and  keep  up  the  chanotsr  which 
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I  have  formed  for  yon  of  a  moral  convict,  or  I  shall  cut 
the  connection,  and  have  yon  removed  to  another 
gang.  Ha!'  He  finished  up  with  a  tiger-like  grin, 
which  again  made  his  teeth  whiter,  and  his  face 
blacker  by  contrast. 

Vavazour  was  agaip  cowed,  he  spoke  nothing,  but 
seemed  to  shrink  up  under  the  words  of  his  companion. 

They  both  recommenced  their  work,  and  continued 
without  exchanging  a  syllable  for  about  an  hour.  At 
last  Dufemy  broke  the  silence. 

*■  Voici,  mon  ami  1*  I  will  put  you  up  to  a  way  of 
giving  a  zest  to  your  labour.  You  must  dig  at  that 
trench.  Good.  Just  imagine  to  yourself  that  you  are 
cutting  and  hacking  at  your  patrician  friend  Penny- 
wistle!  Put  it,  that  you  are  shovelling  out  his  brains 
or  his  bowels,  or  hacking  his  limbs.  Now  then.  Be- 
member,  you  may  have  the  luxury  of  doing  it  some 
day,  if  you  behave  yourself  and  stick  to  mel  Now 
then.' 

With  a  yell  of  rage,  Vavazour  struck  out  in  a  man- 
iacal style  at  the  part  where  the  shallow  trench  was 
to  be  made,  Dufemy  occasionally  rcjgarding  him  with 
a  Satanic  grim  of  ddight  on  his  swarthy  countenance, 
and  encouraging  him  now  and  again  with  inteijec- 
tional  expressions  of  approval — *  Bon,  mon  ami  I  vous 
f aites  bien !  Diable !  but  that  was  a  good  one  for  our 
fflend.  Scoop  out  his  eyes,  now!  crack  his  scuU  I  Ha! 
Gk)od!  you're  at  his  entrails  now!  That's  the  way. 
Pah!  that  was  a  bad  stroke.  Now,  at  him.  Ha!  good, 
mon  ami!  QoodI  you'll  do;  you'U  prove  a  worthy 
confrere.  I  have  hopes  of  you  yet.  Work!  Death  of 
my  soul!   Work!   We'll  win  yet ! ' 

CTo  be  continued  fortnightly.} 
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Chapter  III. 
' '  Ctkyl  I  un  true  son  of  thine.*— il.  SmUK 

Mt  mansion  is  in  Portland-street,  at  an  elevation 
of  one  stair.  Up  till  last  week,  my  wife  and  girls  had 
secret  aspirations  after  a  self-contained  lodging;  and 
searched  every  decaying  suburb  for  some  tenement 
of  that  dignified  type,  sufficiently  small,  shabby,  di- 
lapidated, or  depreciated  in  value  by  noise  of  neigh- 
bouring factories,  to  give  promise  of  being  within  our 
limited  means.  It  was  argued  by  my  shorter  and 
broader  haU  that,  had  we  been  able  to  find  such  a 
habitation,  the  world  was  not  to  know  that  we  did 
not  cling  to  it  from  old  family  attachments  and  as- 
sociations much  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  torn  up  by 
steam-engines.  Her  idea  appeared  to  be  that  a  silk 
gown,  a  Brussels  carpet,  and  real  silver  spoons  had 
always  an  air  of  gentility  about  them,  although  the 
first  might  be  stained  with  grease,  the  second  thread- 
bare— almost  in  holes — and  the  third  but  the  mere 
ghosts  of  spoons.  In  other  words,  poverty  was  alwayB 
in  her  eyes  tolerably  respectable,  and  easy  to  be 
borne,  when  it  wore  a  reminiscence  of  grandeur.  But 
anything  in  the  self-contained  line,  capable  of  holdipg 
out  rain,  and  not  given  over  to  women  who  take  in 


washing  and  dressing,  or  who  ke^  cows,  was  nowhen 
to  be  found  at  our  moderate  figure.  Accordingly,  we 
retook  our  mansion  in  Pdrtland-street— that  locality 
furnishing,  on  the  whole,  the  maTimum  of  gentility 
at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

By  this  judicious  proceeding,  we  spared  our  bailer 
cabinet-work  the  shock  and  peril  of  a  *  flitting'— 
surely  of  all  earthly  tribulations  among  the  sorest! 
Our  grates  had  a  reassured  air  about  them,  u  if 
feeling  that  they  fitted.     The  eight-day  clock  for- 
got its  infirmities,  and  leaned  against  the  wall,  appa- 
rently conscious  of  strong  backing.    My  old  coats 
looked  homely  on  their  pegs.     Every  rising  anxiety 
concerning  the  safety  and  whereabouts  of  'my  papen 
subsided.   A  couple  of  pounds  which  I  carried  in  my 
pocket-book,  and  which  must  have  gone  hopeleoly 
on  carters  and  whisky,  became  all  at  once  my  own, 
to  expend  as  I  best  liked — in  the  diminution  of 
household  debt — ^in  a  warm  cloak  for  Barbara,  who 
has  been  looking  sickly  of  late— in  square  miles  of 
indifferent  penny  letterpress — in  a  handsome  testi- 
monial  *from  G.  G.  to  M.  W.' — in  anything  or 
eveiything  which  the  shop  windows  boasting  the 
largest  panes  offer  to  itching  fingers.    But  this  direct 
money -gain  was  doubled.     Our  landlord— a  polite 
gentleman,  in  bodily  terror  of  losing  us,  and  hariag 
his  house  untenanted,  or  tenanted  by  some  wretch 
fastidious  in  wall  paper — ^took  a  couple  of  pounds  off 
the  rent.     Fancy  this  being  done  by  a  poUtic  land- 
lord, of  his  own  free  will!    I  felt  it  like  a  gift    It 
thrilled  me  with  a  sensation  of  riches.    The  peregii- 
nations  of  my  feminine  household  in  search  of  a  do- 
micile which  should  be  our  own  down  to  the  earth's 
centre  and  up  to  the  celestial  zenith,  with  no  ooiseB 
below  but  earthquakes,  and  none  overhead  but  thun- 
der, had  resulted  in  actual  profit  I    I  called  them  my 
town -travellers,  and  oomplimen|ied  them  on  their 
good  stroke  of  business.     They  might  have  done  it 
in  cabs  and  come  off  gainers.     Kate,  my  youngest 
bom,  who  is  not  the  least  of  a  heroine,  and  contents 
herself  with  a  kind  of  comic  chamber-maid  buamess, 
has  been  speculating  on  another  tour  of  the  vicinities 
next  February  or  March — this  time  of  a  purely  m^ 
nacing  and  make-believe  character;  but  I  question 
whether  a  further  reduction  of  rent  would  be  con- 
ceded under  that  pressure.   Politic  landlordism  mi^t 
suspect  a  trick,  and  take  steps  to  retaliate.    My  ^^ 
nerable  household  gods  might  then  look  uncomfortabk 
with  good  cause,  under  peremptory  notice  to  qait> 
amid  such  disruption  of  the  established  harmoniei 
as  it  were  chaos  and  misery  to  picture. 

So  here  we  are  in  PortUmd-street,  one  stair  up,  fof 
another  year  at  least.  There  are  families  below  m. 
and  families  above  us,  and  in  this  way  we  lire,  layer 
upon  layer,  like  a  Bordeaux  cake.  I  sometimes  de- 
scribe the  position  of  all  these  geologically  as  the 
primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary  foimationa 
We  are  stratified.  A  family  of  peculiar  com^lezion 
up  stair*  I  call  the  "Old  Reds."  Over  thew»y«« 
a  houseful  of  woolly  half -casts,  and  these  I  term  the 
carboniferous  or  coal-group.   Ah  me  \  how  mueh  mx» 
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strange  are  these  treble  plies  of  humanity  than  all 
the  penetrated  strata  of  the  earth's  crust !  What  are 
dead  rocks,  fossils  of  the  algas  and  shellfish  of  dried- 
up  seas,  the  grimy  grave-yards  of  the  forests  of  for- 
gotten continents,  or  the  bones  of  the  monstrous 
31astadon  or  Megatherium,  compared  with  the  puls- 
ing activities — ^the  living  jo3rs  and  sorrows,  the  eagei^ 
hopes,  the  bitter  accidental  discomfitures,  and  the 
silent  heroic  struggles  of  such  a  street  as  Portland- 
street!    Could  I  ascend  up  through  its  tenements, 
one  after  one,  as  by  some  invisible  factory -hoist — 
pausing  at  every  floor,  ssking  no  introduction,  ne- 
ceaaitating  no  hypocrisy,  but  spying  into  its  parlours, 
and  catching  at  a  glance  the  actualities  of  its  daily 
life — ^what  contrasts  should  I  behold !  What  running 
commentary  should  I  make  with  the  changing  phan- 
tasmagoria!   Play  on,  happy  children!  with  your 
unblown  noses,  and  boisterous  contempt  for  the  adult 
etiquettes !  Ah !  heart-broken  wife — ^more  melancholy 
than  any  widow,  no  matter  under  what  depth  of 
crape — tiying  to  see  the  needle  with  which  thou 
labooresi  to  stab  thy  griefs  continually!    Lonely — 
lonely!  and  not  even,  dose  by  or  far  away,  a  poor 
tombstone  on  which  to  pillow  thy  sorrows!    Fond 
youth  aind  maiden!  sweetly  whif^ring,  contented 
with  the  firelight  and  patient  for  the  stars,  what  are 
the  pictures  of  a  Claude  or  a  Salvator  Rosa  to  those 
which  you  at  this  moment  paint?    Crouch,  old  age! 
by  the  fireside — spectacled — loving  thy  newspaper 
intently,  as  if  thy  interest  deepened  in  worldly  mat- 
ters the   longer  thou  hast  lived  to  discover  their 
fleetingness !     But  lo !  a  floor  throbbing  to  the  piano 
and  the  dancers, — ^and  above,  a  sleeper  whom  neither 
piano,  nor  trumpet,  nor  thunder  shall  ever  awaken 
more  I    What  bareness  is  here,  and  what  hieroglyphs 
of  poverty  are  darned  into  carpet  and  curtain!  Anon, 
what  laTish  upholstery,  and  full,  confused  cupboards 
— the  upholsterer's  and  the  grocer's  bill  unpaid !     0 
magical  mosaic  of  life  1    O  indescribable  patch-work  I 
O  bewildering  panorama  of  sunmier,  snow-storm,  |uid 
shadowy  midnight  masses  ghost-like!   Portland-street 
has  mines  of  riches  for  me.     It  is  my  daily  living 
library,  in  which  histories,  romances,  and  farces  are 
ranged  side  by  side,  shelf  above  shelf,  in  various 
bindin^^  in  due  and  uniform  order,  and  numbered 
even,  for  easy  reference  of  the  studious.    What  satis- 
faction,  for  another  twelvemonth,  to  sojourn  there, 
untroubled  by  other  ambitions,  in  slippers ! 

Portland -street  is  of  a  goodly  length;  and  persons 
with  no  eyes — by  which  I  mean  the  bulk  of  mankind 
— mi^t  believe  it  to  be  dulL  There  is  little  through 
traffic  in  it.  Its  occasional  coals  are  to  brander  its 
own  steaks,  and  to  boil  its  own  kettles.  Scarcely  a 
cab  goes  noisily  over  its  causeway,  that  is  not  bring- 
ing its  own  visitors  or  airing  its  own  invalids.  Few 
besides  Portland-street  people  and  their  friends  are 
ever  oeen  on  its  pavements.  Yet,  day  after  day,  and 
year  after  year,  I  can  look  down  from  my  window 
on  its  fitful  or  straggling  stream  of  life,  and  feel  no 
more  lonely  than  any  Isaac  Walton  on  his  solitary 
bank  of  cowslips.     Not  an  odd  fiish  passes  but  I  hook 


him  for  my  special  delectation.  I  pluck  out  the 
mystery  of  faces,  and  calculate  which  of  my  life- 
studies  have  bills  to  meet  not  well  knowing  how;  and 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  fortunate  ven- 
tures in  the  stock-market.  Most  of  the  young  folks 
in  the  street  I  know  by  headmark,  and  I  profess  my- 
self competent  to  foretell  marriages  like  a  gipsy.  The 
man  going  down  with  drink — alas!  i)oor  suicide! 
drifting  or  driving  whither — 0  angel  of  Death !  whi- 
ther?— is  read  by  me  as  I  might  read  a  tragedy, 
noting  the  scenes  and  the  acts,  and  anticipating 
the  end — ^the  disappearance — ^the  terrible  *no  more,' 
saddest  and  terriblest  when  without  a  happy  memory 
to  survive.  What  families  are  scaling  the  sunny  social 
slopes,  and  what  succumbing  to  down-draughts,  and 
ill-fate,  and  possible  business  incapacity,  I  observe 
^ath  an  eye  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  scarcely 
ask  for  other  romances  than  these  real,  enacting  for 
my  richer  experience,  with  brightening  or  deepening 
lines,  towards  luminous  or  tragic  d^nodments,  making 
me  old  and  wise. 

On  the  street -floor  nearly  opposite,  my  essential 
friend,  Mathew  Waddel,  has  his  apartments.  I  can 
look  diagonally  at  the  glacial  crown  of  him  every 
morning  over  the  low  blinds.  At  first,  it  is  usually 
surmounted  with  a  nightcap  like  snow,  but  this 
thaws  off  as  the  daylight  advances.  Scarcely  an 
afternoon  passes  without  telegraphic  signals  between 
us,  and  speedily  thereafter  the  shrewd  observer  may 
behold  an  elderly  gentleman,  of  respectable  demean- 
our, voyaging  across  the  street,  sometimes  in  a  kind 
of  easy  fireside  deshabille.  Such  is  our  usual  mode 
of  assembling,  and,  though  quiet  as  a  raised  finger, 
we  find  it  as  efficacious  as  the  clang  of  innumerable 
bells.  Apart,  therefore,  from  the  high,  prudential, 
and  philosophic  considerations  on  which  I  have  de- 
scanted, the  near  vicinity  of  Mathew  should  have 
been  enough  of  itself  to  make  us  conquerors  over 
common -stair  gossip,  back -green  disputation,  the 
sorely  beaten  piano  of  the  'Old  Reds,'  and  other 
disadvantages  of  the  stratified  mode  of  life.  It  was 
a  poor  compliment  paid  to  a  musician  that  he  *  per- 
spired more  than  Liszt,'  because  had  he  even  split  his 
coat  like  the  American  stump  orator,  he  would  have 
been  no  nearer  perfection  in  his  art  for  that  singular 
triumph  of  gymnastics.  Of  this  truth  the  powerful 
performers  overhead,  with  their  sorely-tried  stay- 
laces,  are  mainly  ignorant;  but  I  look  across,  or  step 
across  the  street,  diagonally,  and  feel  myself  not  only 
reconciled,  but,  through  martyrdom  of  a  sensitive 
ear,  in  some  considerable  sense  heroic. 

Truly,  a  wonderful  life- world,  my  masters !  What 
sounds  would  we  hear,  and  what  sights  see,  every 
day,  all  round  us,  and  under  our  very  rooftrees,  but 
that  we  are  deaf  and  blind,  and  crusted  up, by  fami- 
liar usage,  and  tyrannous  conventionality,  sgainst  the 
more  delicate  and  appreciative  instincts!  How  often, 
indeed,  does  a  too  great  nearness  destroy  our  focus  of 
observation,  and  render  the  glowing  lights,  and  pa- 
thetic and  tragic  shadows  mere  smears  without  interest 
or  significance!    Let  any  of  us,  artist-like,  step  back 
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to  olMerve,  at  tme  distuioe,  wbot  ooloan  are  on  oar 
dearest  bome-pioturefli  Ah  Mathewl  I  haye  made 
a  duooYery.  My  wife  has  l>e6n  accnsxDg  Barbara  of 
sitting  np  late  at  night,  and  drawing  the  white  moon- 
light into  her  blood.  The  poor  giri  has,  it  seems, 
taken  to  *  ecribUing  nonsense,'  and  a  proof  of  it  has 
been  put  into  my  hands.  Here  it  is,  in  her  own 
trembling  caligraphy: — 

The  sanf  et  waned  on  OflmoTebUl, 

But  nigkt  was  far  from  me; 
7or  Edward  8  eye  wae  on  me  tUU, 

And  darkneae  could  not  be. 

Thongh  soft  the  notes  of  aammtf  Uxdf , 

More  soft  the  vows  he  made: 
The7  might  be  false  or  foolish  words, 

Bnt  sweeter  ne'er  were  said. 

How  tender  is  the  April  beam, 

Ere  skies  are  overcast  I 
How  fearful  is  the  lightning's  gleam  I 

Like  love  too  bright  to  last. 

Ton  cloud  that  now  so  dark  appears, 

I  saw  in  splendour  shine; 
Its  splendour  gone,  it  breaks  In  teaxs, 

As  breaks  this  heart  of  mine. 

Let  Kelvin  mourn  a  weuy  mile 

Its  lonely  banks  between; 
For  how  can  summer  deign  to  smile, 

Where  love  has  faithless  been  ? 

^Q  pearls  are  on  the  flowers  of  June^ 

My  tears  they  only  wear; 
No  Joy  is  in  the  light  of  noon— 

'lii  dark  with  my  despair. 

Of  friendship  let  the  aged  sing, 

And  warm  their  souls  with  song; 
But  friendship  is  a  cheerless  thing 

To  hearts  that  still  are  young. 

Then,  canst  thou,  Edward  1  coldly  claim 

A  friend  alone  to  prove? 
No,  now  thou  scorn'st  a  dearer  name, 

Let  friendship  die  with  love. 

When  I  had  finished  reading  this,  I  observed  that 
Mathew  held  on  by  his  tumbler,  staring  at  it  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  I  at  length  broke  silence,  half 
soliloquising — '  She  sJiall  have  a  new  cloak — a  warm 
one— one  of  the  season's  comfortablest.  It  shall  be 
li^fl  my  own  arms  round  her.  She  shall  find  it  both 
nurse  and  physician.  It  shall  be  a  siunmer  to  her 
blood,  and  bring  back  the  rosea  to  her  cheeks.  By  Jove ! 
Mathewl  it  shall  clasp  her  like  a  southern  climate! ' 
*  And  it  shall  be  a  special  gift  from  me — I  insist  on 
it,'  shouted  good  Mathew  Waddel,  upstanding  and 
wringing  my  hand,  with  tears  glowing  on  his  eyelids. 
(To  be  continued  fortnightly.) 

A  GLANCE  AT.  TUNIS. 
Or  all  the  States  of  Barbary,  that  of  Tunis  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  history, 
on  account  of  the  many  remarkable  cities,  towns, 
and  ruins  for  which  it  is  famous.  It  lies  to  the  east 
of  Algeria,  and  has  an  area  of  78,700  square  miles,  or 
.about  one-eighth  less  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000.  The  climate  is 
oi  a  mild  and,  upon  the  whole,  salubrious  tempera- 


ture. From  the  great  acaicxfy  oi  waiter,  kwnam.  in 
some  parts  of  the  oooatry — particmihuiy  towiidt  the 
eaatecn  portion  of  it— tiiie  aoil  ia  veiy  nnprodactiva 
Yet,  notwitiistanding  this,  the  coltivatioa  of  the  khI 
of  this  State  far  surpaeaea  that  of  tiie  other  kiogdcms 
of  Barbary.  It  is  in  the  weatem  portion  of  il  tfait 
the  ground  ia  moat  produotive;  being  eTceedingly 
f ertilei  This,  no  doubt,  ia  aooounted  for  in  a  gieat 
degree  by  the  number  ol  riven  whioh  flow  thnra^ 
it-^e  plaina  being  irrigated  by  their  waken.  Ik 
fruit  whioh  grows  upon  the  moontaiiia  and  in  tiie 
vall^ya  ia  of  ^e  rioheat  and  moat  delidoaa  dem^ 
tion.  It  ia  very  plentiful;  and,  together  with  woA 
and  olive  oil,  is  largely  expoxted.  The  trade  of  the 
country — which  ia  the  largest  of  all  the  Beibuy 
States — ia  principally  carried  on  by  caravans,  vhich 
visit  it  in  great  numbers  eveiy  year,  and  import  ieto 
the  State  many  articles  not  onltivated  or  maoafw- 
tured  within  ita  bordera. 

The  reina  of  the  Government  of  Tunis  are  heldbf 
the  Bey,  who  is  of  such  an  independent  i^rit  that  ht 
yields  obedience  to  no  foreign  power,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Sultan,  to  whom,  however,  he  pays  little 
attention,  and  very  frequently  UfcUe  respect  He  u 
not  only  the  chief  of  all  the  eoclesiaBtical  institatioQs 
in  the  country,  but  the  most  important  civil  offices 
of  the  State  are  vested  in  him.  The  dedaions  d  this 
person,  when  presiding  in  the  Hall  of  Jostioe,  are 
what  our  Transatlantic  couaina  "woiild  call  *  expedi- 
tious.' He  allows  no  time  to  thoee  who  have  bees 
proceeded  againat  to  get  up  or  prepajne  a  defence.  If 
they  are  not  ready  on  the  instant  with  semethisg 
palpable,  they  muat  abide  the  oonaequeaoeB;  the 
reault  of  which  ia  that  justice  ia  qK>rted  with,  ud 
the  poor  victima  of  this  *  Star  Chamber'  inqnifitioD 
not  unfrequently  auffer  moat  aeverdy  at  its  heads, 
although  perfectly  innocent  of  the  chai^gea  broag^t 
againat  them. 

The  moat  important  commercial  city  in  Tunit  u 
the  capital,  which  ia  called  after  ihe  8tat&  It  is  en- 
cloaed  by  a  wall,  whidi  haa  aix  gaiea  or  entranoei. 
The  population  (tf  it  is  estimated  at  from  150,000  ta 
200,000.  The  streets  have  a  very  miserable  appev • 
ance — ^being  narrow,  irregular,  and  dreadfully  fiitby. 
The  houses,  wliich  aU  consist  of  one  storey,  are  gen- 
erally minus  those  requisitea  of  anoh  tenemeDts- 
nanvely  windows — without  which  our  optical  propee- 
sities  would  be  denied  many  pleaaant  acenee  in  Aii^y 
life.  However,  there  are  many  beautiful,  we  'ven 
almost  going  to  say  magnificent,  buildings  within  \U 
walls.  The  Bey*8  palace  ia  espeeiaUy  noteworthy, 
being  built  in  the  Saracenic  style,  ha>'ing  haod90iQ« 
marble  courts  and  galleries.  Then  there  is  a  brp 
number  of  mosques  (into  which  no  Christian  ia  allovea 
to  enter),  synagogues,  and  other  places  of  worsbip* 
for  Jew,  Greek,  and  Roman  Catholic,  which  cootivt 
somewhat  strangely  with  the  generality  of  boildio^ 
in  the  place. 

The  place  next  in  commercial  importance  ^  ^ 
city  oi  Tunis  is  Kairwaa.  It  ia  what  is  called ahe^ 
city.  We  certainly  feel  amaaed  at  the  pretaxt  for  ndi 
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ft  dengoation.  If  it  were  a  pni veraal  asylum  for  all  the 
imbedU  people  in  the  region  ronnd  about,  we  mig^t 
have  ezcosed  their  fanaticism  and  want  of  taste;  but 
that  they  should  give  it  such  a  designatiou — and, 
noreover,  occoriate  every  infidel  dog  (the  name  they 
give  to  both  .ChristianB  and  Jews)  who  may  unfor- 
tanately  be  ionpd  within  its  walls,  merely  because 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  Prophet's  barber  are 
deposited  under  its  soil — ^is  certainly  enough  to  dis- 
gnst  any  one.  Kor  is  this  alL  On  account  of  the 
posBeaaoD  of  the  aforesaid  barber's  remains  (we  mean 
no  disparagement  to  the  members  of  that  honourable 
professiDn),  this  city  is  the  recipient  of  thieves,  mur- 
deren,  and  every  description  of  ruffians  who  seek  its 
ihelter;  the  consequence  of  winch  is,  that,  once  within 
its  consecrated  gates,  no  power  on  earth  can  appre- 
hend them,  though  their  crime  be  of  the  darkest  hue. 
Howe?er,  this  city  presents,  notwithstanding  the 
BangnJQaiy  and  crazy  character  of  its  inhabitants,  a 
most  animated  appearance — the  grand  mosque,  espe- 
cially, standing  out  in  bold  relief,  being  supported 
by  no  fewer  than  500  beautiful  granite  colunms. 

But,  passing  from  the  cities  of  Tunis,  we  shall  direct 
oar  steps  tewarda  some  <^  the  more  remarkable  of  its 
niins  and  remains  of  former  greatness. 

We  now  approach  a  pile,  and  that  a  truly  noble 
one,  whidi,  as  we  gaze  upon  it,  sends  into  our  being 
nnspeakable  awe.  We  all  know  the  feeling  which 
takes  possession  of  our  breasts  when  we  for  the 
first  time  become  acquainted  with  something  won- 
derful—something that  we  never  expected  to  realise, 
and  which  becomes  an  actual  fact.  And  such  was 
the  feeling  which  possessed  us  as  we  contemplated 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  aid  of  such  materials  as 
we  had  at  hand,  the  majestic  but  now  desolated  £1 
Jemme.  Ah!  and  is  this  the  noble  amphitheatre  of 
other  days?  'This  the  place  whither  the  noble,  the 
wealthy,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the  Eastern  nations 
were  wont  to  flock?  This  the  place  where  60,000 
human  beings  were  located,  night  after  night,  to  gaze 
npon  and  digest  the  scenes — ^in  all  likelihood  brutal 
and  disgusting — which  were  enacted  within  its  arena? 
Ves,  it  is  so;  and  what  a  sad  and  qiQumful  spectacle 
it  now  presents !  It  is  now  no  longer  the  pride  of  a 
magnificent  nation.  The  nightly  revelry  of  ambition 
^d  passion  are  now  no  longer  displayed  within  its 
walk  The  ringing  cheers,  the  loud  swelling  notes  of 
disapproval,  and  the  fervid  excitement  of  the  mighty 
andienoe,  no  longer  rebound  through  the  sir.  All, 
aU  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  Alas!  £1  Jemme  I  Time 
^  wrought  a  wonderful  change  upon  thy  fortunes. 
Standing  quite  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  waste, 
and  visited  now  and  again  by  a  few  daring  adven- 
tnrersi  what  a  sad  picture  of  decayed  grandeur  does 
^  noble  structure  present!  Enough,  however,  is 
left  to  toudi  the  heart  and  arouse  the  sympathies  of 
those  who  view  it.  Although  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  there  is  remaining,  as  a  symbol  of  its  former 
greatness,  no  fewer  than  sixty -four  arches,  with  four 
rows  of  eoliimns,  placed  one  upon  the  other.  And 
that  is  aU.    Sl^ot  another  stone  is  there  to  mark  or 


give  one  an  inkling  of  the  former  life  and  activity 
which  prevailed  around  it.  All  has  gone  down  wi^ 
Time,  that  great  leveller  of  human  greatness — ^which 
leaves  to  posterity  its  solemn  lesson. as  to  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  human  hopes  and  aspirations. 

But  leaving  £1  Jemme,  with  its  somewhat  conflict- 
ing reminiscences,  to  its  frequent  visitors  and  stead- 
fast friends — the  howling  beasts  of  prey — ^where  they 
may  enact  in  its  solitude,  on  a  small  scale,  those 
scenes  which  characterised  it  when  at  the  pinnacle 
of  its  glory — ^we  betake  ourselves  to  the  contemplation 
of  other  ruins,  those  of  the  once  noble  Carthage. 
Again  do  our  thoughts  take  a  melancholy  turn,  as  we 
think  upon  and  draw  a  lesson  from  such  scenes  as 
those  which  are  before  us.  When  we  think  of  her 
noble  sons,  her  illustrious  chiefs,  and  her  patriotic 
people;  when  we  think  upon  her  warlike  and  mighty 
achievements  on  land  and  water,  and  the  n<^le  in- 
dustry of  her  people  in  every  walk  of  life;  nay,  when 
we  consider  that  this  once  great  emftire  was  the  in- 
flexible rival  of  glorious  Rome  herself — how  pungent 
appear  the  well -pointed  queries  and  conclusions  of 
the  poet: — 

'  Where  are  the  heroes  of  the  ages  past  f 
Where  the  brave  chieftains?  Where  the  mighty  ones 
Who  floarlah'd  in  the  infancy  of  days  Y~ 
All  to  the  grave  gone  down.    On  their 'fallen  fame 
Exultant,  mocking  at  the  pride  of  man, 
Sita  grim  ForgetJ^lnas.* 

Ah!  yes,  it  is  Time  that  works  and  conquers  all.  It 
will  not  court  the  favour  of  the  fawning  sycophant, 
neither  will  it  quiver  or  stand  aghast  at  the  hidden 
malice  or  open  hostility  of  enemies.  We  see  its  work- 
ings too  plainly  in  the  records  of  past  transactions, 
and,  alas!  too  frequently  in  those  of  to-day.  And  are 
we  not  under  the  influence  of  a  dream  in  gazing  upon 
this  once  noble  place?  Is  it  possible  that  this  wild 
and  dreary  waste — the  habitation  of  barbarous  people 
and  prowling  beasts  of  prey — is  the  site  of  the  Car- 
thage of  ancient  times?  Can  it  be  that  these  few 
marble  columns— standing,  as  they  do,  as  landmarics 
for  the  adventurers  who  visit  it — mark  the  place 
before  whose  prowess  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  Corsica, 
and  even  Italy  had  to  bend  the  knee,  and  yield 
obedience?  Alas!  it  is  so.  Above  the  site  but  little 
remains  to  tcU  the  traveller  that  he  is  treading  on  the 
classic  soil  of  Carthage;  but  underneath,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  there  is  enough  to  awaken  the  curiosity 
of  all.  Near  the  sea  coast,  in  the  year  1837,  ti  Roman 
villa  was  discovered;  and,  from  the  many  beautiful 
and  magnificent  mosaic  paintings  and  other  works  of 
art  which  were  excavated,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
another  Layard  will  betake  himself  to  the  spot,  and 
rescue  from  oblivion  many  interesting  and  precious 
relics  of  this  once  noble  and  industrious  country. 

*  Trodden  down 
Beneath  Uie  oppressor;  d&rkneia  ehronding  thee 
From  every  blessed  influence  of  Heaven: 
Thus  hast  thou  lain  for  ages,  iron-bound 
As  with  a  curse     Thus  art  thou  doom'd  to  lie^ 
Yet  not  for  ever.* 
Be  it  so,  noble  Carthage! 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  HERMIONE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *FRED  HAEPER*8  LEGACY.* 


Chapter  IV. 

On  rifiing  next  morning,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  a  fresh  bi'eeze  blowing,  the  deck  deserted,  and 
the  vessel  at  anchor.  I  could  not  but  think  it  strange 
that  the  noise  of  letting  go  the  anchor  had  not  awak- 
ened any  of  us.  The  next  thing  was  why,  when  there 
was  a  breeze,  we  had  not  continued  on  our  course. 
When  Bob  came  on  deck,  this,  of  course,  was  the 
first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He 
flew  into  a  tremendous  rage,  vented  innumerable 
'confound  its;'  anathematising  Archie  under  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  the  *  old  beast. '  He  then 
went  forward  to  the  forecastle;  but  the  scuttle  being 
fastened  so  that  he  could  not  remove  it,  he  put  his 
mouth  close  to  the  deck,  and  b^an  to  upbraid  Archie 
in  words  of  severest  bitterness,  commanding  him,  and 
calling  upon  him,  as  he  would  have  his  wages  paid, 
to  return  instantly  to  his  duty,  and  get  the  yacht  under 
weigh. 

The  noise  Bob  made  brought  Stewart  on  deck. 
'  Hilloa!  what's  all  the  row  about?' 

'  Row  about ! '  exclaimed  Bob,  starting  to  his  feet 
with  flashing  eyes — 'row  about! — do  you  not  see 
what  the  row  is  about?  Do  you  see  the  wind  there? 
Do  you  see  the  sails?  Do  you  see  the  anchor?  Do 
you  see  where  we  are?' 

'  Rothesay  Bay,  is  it  not?' 

'  Rothesay  Bay,  is  it  not?'  repeated  Bob,  imitating 
Stewart's  tone;  '  and  you  can  talk  of  it  with  such  in- 
difference !  Here  have  we  been  two  days  out,  spend- 
ing time,  and  paying  men's  wages,  and  here  we  are 
no  farther  than  we  could  have  been  by  a  steamer  in 
almost  as  many  hours,  and  seen  no  more  than  we  can 
see  any  day  for  eighteenpence!  Here  we  are,  when  wc 
might  have  been  running  out  to  sea  with  this  breeze, 
lying  idle  in  a  nasty  watering-place,  for  I  don't  know 
how  many  hours;  and  that  lazy  vagabond  snoring 
there — just  hear  him  I  Stewart,  how  can  you  take  it 
BO  coolly?' 

*  Coolly,  my  dear  Bob ! '  said  Stewart  *  Wliy,  what 
is  the  good  of  making  such  a  noise  about  it?  To  tell 
the  truth,  I'm  rather  glad  of  it  than  otherwise.  I 
think  we  may  spend  a  day  or  two  here  very  com- 
fortably. It's  better,  I'm  sure,  than  being  where  we 
w^ere  yesterday.' 

'  Is  there  any  need  of  our  being  either  here  or  where 
we  were  yesterday,  I  would  like  to  know?'  said  Bob. 
That  breeze  would  carry  us  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  in 
a  few  hours.    Come  on,  I  say,  and  get  up  the  anchor!' 

*  But,  Bob,  will  the  breeze  continue — that's  the  rub. 
I  don't  believe  it  will;  and  then  we'll  have  a  nice  time 
of  it.  Let  us  stay  here  for  to-day.  Starry  has  some 
cousins  here,  I  believe;  and  I  know  one  or  two  very 
nice  families  who  are  here  just  now.  We'll  go  and 
call  on  them.' 

*  Oh,  bother  your  families ! '  cried  Bob.  '  What 
docs  anybody  want  with  families  just  now?  You 
and  your  families!    If  I  only  had  hold  of  that  old 


vagabond!  What  on  earth  made  him  pat  in  here! 
Stewart — I  say,  Stewart !  tell  the  truth,  was  it  not 
you  who  put  him  up  to  it?' 

'  I  was  just  wondering,  Bob,  that  yon  hadn't 
accused  me  of  that  sooner,'  said  Stewut  *1  ex- 
pected you  would.  Well,  perhaps  I  did  give  the 
old  fellow  a  hint  that  I  wouldn't  vezy  much  mind 
if  he  did  put  in  here.' 

'  And  you  tell  me  this  to  my  face?'  cried  Boh. 
'  You  told  him  to  put  in  here  ?  It's  enou^  to  drive 
a  fellow  mad !  You  told  him  to  put  in  here?  Stew- 
art, you're  a — a — ^beast!' 

'  What  is  the  use  of  making  such  a  row  about  it?' 
said  Stewart.  '  Just  let  us  have  breakfast,  and  go 
ashore;  and,  if  we  haven't  some  difficulty  in  getting 
you  away  afterwards,  I'll  be  surprised.' 

'Stewart!'  said  Bob,  'I  see  what  yon  wantei 
It's  that  confounded  Fanny  Mitchell !  The  MitcheDs 
are  here  just  now.  Aren't  they,  Stany?  Yes;  I 
was  sure  of  it.  And  here  we  are — spending  time 
and  money  for  nothing,  all  because  he  wanted  to 
see  that  little  baggage!  But  he  wont  see  her— ril 
show  him  that!  Come  on,  Jack!  Hi,  Stany  I  Give 
up  your  dirty  scribbling  for  ten  minutes,  and  gite 
us  a  hand.  We're  going  to  start.  Hi — yoa—old 
lazybones-^Archie !    Answer,  can't  yoii? 

No  answer  being  returned,  however.  Bob  seized  a 
handspike,  and  tried  to  force  open  the  scuttle.  Suc- 
ceeding— the  wood  being  decayed — by  breaking  it  is 
two,  he  jumped  down  into  the  forecastle.  '  Come  oat 
of  this,'  he  cried,  *  come  out  of  this.  Do  yon  heir, 
you  old  Highl&nd  vagabond!  What! — ^why,  there's 
nobody  here.  What  on  earth! — ^where,  in  the  name 
of  all  that's  strange ' "* 

*  There's  an  end  to  our  starting  now,  at  any  nte,' 
said  Stewart,  *  for  of  course  we'll  never  get  on  without 
Archie.  So,  Bob,  you  had  better  keep  youiself  qoict 
Why,  if  you  keep  throwing  yourself  into  a  state  of 
excitement  every  five  minutes  this  way,  youll  go 
home  in  a  raging  fever.  Keep  yourself  quiet,  can't 
you?  Come,  we'll  have  breakfast,  and  go  ashore  and 
visit  the  families.' 

'Are  there  any  young  ladies  in  any  of  them!' in- 
quired Bob,  after  a  pause. 

*  Yes,  lots  of  young  ladies,'  said  Stewart— '  sewa 
of  them  in  one  family — ^from  ten  yean  old  to  four- 
and-twentv,  and  all  good-looking— the  nicest  ffJ^ 
ever  you  saw  in  your  life. ' 

Bob  was  mollified  at  once  by  this  annonnoement; 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  go.  The  matotioal 
exercises  of  kindling  the  fire,  cooking  the  break&at, 
and  eating  it  were  agreeably  peif  onned,  and  Stewart 
and  he  proceeded  to  dress  for  going  ashore.  Stan; 
was  to  accompany  them  on  a  visit  to  his  consina;  I 
was  to  remain  on  board,  in  charge  of  the  TeseL 
Stewart  was  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  nearlj" 
an  hour,  however,  before  Bob  made  his  appearance, 
decked  in  all  the  effulgence  of  gilt-buttoned  vaiatcoat 
and  anchor-created  cap. 

'  I  say,  Bob,'  said  Stewart,  •  what's  aU  this?  Yon 
want  to  pass  for  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy!   Whj. 
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man,  you  look  for  all  the  world  like  the  steward  of 
I    a  tog-boat.     Do  go  and  pat  off  that  cap. ' 

*  Yoa  mind  your  own  business, '  replied  Bob.  '  When 
I  want  your  opinion  I'll  ask  for  it.  Stany,  are  you 
ready?    Come  along;  we're  waiting  for  you.' 

*  Tm  just  finishing,'  answered  Starry,  from  below. 
Til  be  this  instant.  '*  Above  the  douds,  piercing 
the  blue  of" — I'm  just  finishing — ''the  ethereal 
vaults  of  heaven."  There!  I'm  done.  I'll  be  with 
you  instantly.' 

'Look  sharp,  then!  Jack!  we'll  be  back  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon.  I  say.  Starry  I  are  you  going 
to  keep  us  here  all  day?  You  can  put  your  things 
away  again,  can't  you?' 

'Here  I  am!'  said  Stany,  coming  up,  with  his 
spectacles  on  Ids  nose,  his  slippers  on  his  feet,  his 
head  like  a  mop,  and  his  hands  dabbled  over  with 
ink.     '  I  am  at  your  service.    Come  along ! ' 

*  Stany!'  said  Stewart,  'just  go  and  have  a  look 
at  yourself  in  the  glass — do.  You  look  for  all  the 
world  like  a  literary  orang-outang.  Do  go  and  wash 
your  hands; — and,  I  sa^  where  are  your  boots?' 

'My  boots?'  said  Stany,  looking  down.  'Oh! 
I  beg  your  pardon.  Excuse  me  for  a  moment.  I'll 
be  with  you  instantly.' 

He  withdrew  to  the  cabin. 

'Starry!'  cried  Stewart,  'you  had  better  wash 
your  face,  too,  when  you  are  about  it.' 

'  Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Starry.  '  Yes,  thank 
you,  Stewart,  for  the  suggestion.  I  shall  carry  it 
into  effect.' 

Carried  into  effect  it  accordingly  was,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  transferred  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  ink  which  had  been  on  his  hands  to  his  face, 
and  appeared  on  deck  with  a  black  circle  round  each 
ey&  Stewart  shook  Ids  head,  and  turning  away  with 
a  laugh,  lowered  himself  over  the  stem  into  the  yawL 
Bob  then  got  in,  and,  after  a  vehement  discussion 
whether  the  boat  was  capable  of  carrying  another 
person,  Stany  was  suffered  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
bow.  They  pulled  off,  Stewart  at  the  oars,  Bob 
sitting  in  the  stem,  holding  onxby  the  sides,  and 
looking  as  if  he  thought  every  moment  was  to  be 
his  last;  and,  indeed,  there  was  some  reason  for  his 
fears,  for  the  gunwale  was  only  a  few  inchea  from 
the  water.  They  reached  the  shore,  however,  in 
safety.  They  made  the  boat  fast  at  the  quay,  and 
walked  away. 

The  forenoon  passed,  but  they  did  not  return.  I 
b^an  to  feel  not  a  little  tired  of  waiting.  I  tried 
reading,  but  I  could  not  settle  to  it — even  Meg 
Merrilees  and  the  Dominie  had  lost  their  interest. 
Then  I  sat  on  the  deck,  watching  the  steamers  as 
they  -went  and  came,  and  the  boats  with  pleasure 
parties  'which  passed  from  tune  to  time.  I  observed 
that  several  of  the  latter,  as  they  approached  the 
Hezmione,  varied  their  course,  and  pulled  towards 
her,  and  when  they  came  up,  rested  on  their  oars, 
and  sorveyed  her  with  countenances  expressive  of 
subdued  meniment.  They  evidently  considered  the 
Heimione  quite  a  feature  in  naval  architecture.    At 


first  I  felt  inclined  to  regard  these  surveys  with  the 
indifference  which  what  might  be  considered  an  im- 
pertinence seemed  to  merit;  but  as  party  after  party 
stopped  opposite  her,  some  of  them  even  going  the 
length  of  pulling  right  round  her,  I  could  hardly 
control  myself  so  far  as  to  remain  on  deck,  feel- 
ing almost  ashamed  of  any  connection  which  I  might 
be  supposed  to  have  with  her. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  still  they  did  not 
return.  I  was  a  little  astonished  that  Bob,  at  least, 
should  remain  so  long — the  breeze  still  continuing, 
and  being  fair  for  running  out:  it  had  been  arranged 
that,  should  the  weather  be  favourable,  we  should 
go  round  by  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  in  order  to  visit 
the  Giant's  Causeway  on  our  way — Bob  being  in- 
fluenced, also,  by  the,  consideration  that,  as  he  said, 
'  We  would  save  the  .dues,  and  the  expenses  for 
horses,  which  we  would  have  to  pay  if  we  went  by 
the  Crinan  CanaL' 

But  I  was  more  surprised,  still,  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  Archie.  What  had  become  of  him  I  could 
scarcely  imagine,  unless  he  had  contrived  to  get  put 
ashore  in  the  morning  by  some  passing  boat,  and 
gone  to  fraternise  with  some  of  his  countrymen. 

I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  the  probable  time  and 
condition  of  his  return,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a 
voice  shouting  the  Hennione's  name;  and,  looking 
towards  the  shore,  I  saw  Archie  seated  upon  a  stone. 

'  Are  ye  deaf?  Come  ashore  with  the  boat !  Smack 
ahoy!'  ^ 

I  answered  his  hail,  telling  him  that  the  boat  was 
at  the  quay. 

'Are  ye  deaf,  or  are  ye  drunk?'  shouted  Archie. 
'  Can  ye  no  come  ashore  with  the  boat  ?  Smack  ahoy  1 ' 

I  answered  as  before,  and  he  seemed  to  comprehend. 
He  got  up  from  the  stone,  and  steadying  himself 
against  it,  stooped  down,  and  picked  up  something 
from  the  beach,  took  deliberate  aim  at  me,  and  threw 
it  towards  me.  The  missile  lighted  about  ten  yards 
from  the  shore.  He  then,  with  one  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  his  body  swaying  to  and  fro,  shook  his 
fist  in  a  threatening  manner  three  or  four  times,  and 
walked  away. 

In  about  half-an-hour  I  observed  a  boat,  which  I 
recognised  as  the  Hermione's  yawl,  leaving  the  quay. 
After  directing  rather  a  zigzag  course  towards  us,  it 
touched  the  side,  and  Archie  tumbled  on  board. 

'  Where  have  you  been  all  day,  Archie?*  I  inquired. 

'You,  pe  blowedl'  replied  Archie,  kicking  the 
broken  scuttle  fi^om  the  forecastle  hatch,  and  lowering 
himself  down. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  Bob  and  Stewart  returned, 
they  having  procured  a  boat  at  the  quay.  Starry  had 
remained  ashore  with  his  cousins,  but  was  to  come 
off  later  in  the  evening.  They  had  called  on  '  the 
families,'  and  had  spent  the  day  with  the  one  in  which 
were  the  seven  young  ladies.  By  Stewart's  account. 
Bob  had  been  particularly  attentive  to  the  third  young 
lady,  aged  eighteen;  had  walked  with  her,  had  sat 
by  her,  and  in  short,  Stewart  said,  '  had  become  com- 
pletely spooney.'     Bob,  however,  denied  the  charge; 
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but  any  measure  of  faith  which  we  i&ight  have  had 
in  his  denial  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment which  he  made,  on  Stewart*s  suggesting  that 
we  should  set  sail  at  daybreak  next  morning,  that 
'he  had  made  a  promise — at  least  he  had — ^he  had 
expressed  an  intention — of  calling  again  to-morrow.' 

The  question  of  sailing  was  then  discussed,  Stewart 
arguing  that  it  was  a  pity  to  be  losing  the  breeze,  and 
endeavouring  to  persuade  Bob  that  he  would  have 
opportunity  enough  of  seeing  *  her'  again;  Bob  reta- 
liating by  sundry  allusions  to  the  absence  of  Miss 
Fanny  Mitchell  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt.  It  was  at 
length,  however,  ostensibly  settled  that  we  should 
remain  where  we  were  for  another  day,  and  Bob  was 
sotifliied. 


Chapter  V. 

What  was  Bob's  astonishment,  however,  on  com- 
ing on  deck  next  morning,  to  find  that  we  were 
rimning  down  along  the  coast  of  Bute!  Stewart  and 
Archie  had  got  quietly  under  weigh  at  break  of  day. 
Bob,  at  first,  was  a  good  deal  annoyed;  but  we  con- 
trived at  length  to  pacify  him — a  powerful  argument 
existing,  in  the  progress  we  had  made  and  were  still 
making,  for  we  ran  before  the  wind  at  the  rate  of 
five  knots  an  hour — a  wonderful  speed  for  the  Her- 
mionel 

By  noon  we  were  off  Pladda.  For  the  last  hour, 
however,  the  wind  had  been  gradually  dying  away. 
It  was  now  almost  calm,  though  there  was  still 
enough  of  wind  to  enable  us  to  head  against  the 
tide.  On  the  turn  of  the  tide,  we  drifted  out;  and 
the  breeze  coming  on  a  little  again,  we  made  six  or 
seven  miles  of  our  course.  But  ^towards  nightfall 
it  died  altogether  away,  and  we  were  left  again  at 
the  mercy  of  the  tides.  We  repaired  to  our  berths — 
Bob  confounding  our  ill  luck — all  of  us  hoping  that 
next  morning  would  bring  us  better. 

Next  morning  came.  We  had  lost  ground  during 
the  night.  We  were  drifting  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sound  of  Rilbrannan — the  sea  as  smooth  as  glass, 

'Did  ever  mortal  see  the  like?'  exclaimed  Bob. 
'  It's  enough  to  drive  a  fellow  mad ! ' 

'Hush,  Martin,'  said  Starry.  Starry  had  come 
on  board  on  Wednesday  evening,  as  arranged.  '  It 
,  is  hardly  proper  in  you  to  be  speaking  in  that  way. 
Of  course  this  is  not  quite  so  agreeable  as  to  be 
rushing  before  the  wind,  with  the  waves  in  our 
track  and  the  spray  dashing  over  our  bows — with 

"  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea/' 

as  Allan  Onmnngham  has  it— the  former  expression 
being,  I  presume,  in  allusion  to  the  water  pouring 
into  the  berths  of  those  on  board;  yet  we  have  a 
bright  sky,  and  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
roimding  coasts — ^the  green  Cantyre,  the  wild  Arran, 
and  the  lonely,  sea-girt  rock  of  Ailsa  Craig.' 
'  Ailsa  Craig,  Starry! '  said  Stewart.  '  Where?' 
'Do  you  not  observe  its  black  form  rising  from 
out  the  sea,  away  yoodtit  in  the  dSfitotice?'  said 
Stany. 


'  Starry,  my  dear  fellow!  that's  a  fitdung  anaxk, 
becalmed,  like  ourselves,  about  a  couple  of  miles  oft' 

'  Is  it  possible?  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  a 
little  short-sifted,  you  know.  Though,  I  must  con- 
fess, it  is  rather  a  disappointment  to  me;  for  I  was 
just  enjoying  a  little  poetic  rumination  at  its  ex- 
pense,— its  rocky,  sea-beat  cliffs — its  wild  and  lonely 
solitude — the  never-ceasing  cry  of  the  sea  birds— 
and  the  hermit  existence  of  its  solitary  inhabitant!' 

'  Oh,  bother  the  solitary  inhabitant!  *  exclaimed  Bob. 
'  I  never  saw  such  a  set  in  my  life.  Tou  don't  seem 
to  care  a  single  bit  if  we  were  here  for  a  month— one 
smoking  there  like  a  tinker — another  poking  his  spec- 
tacled nose  up  into  the  clouds — and  the'  other  lying 
in  the  sun  there  like  a  beast!  I  do  believe  FU  throw 
myself  overboard! ' 

•Martin!'  cried  Starry,  seizing  hold  of  Bob,  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  his  suicidal  purpose, '  tfaxB 
behaviour  is  disgraceful — it  is  puerile — childish!  Why 
can  you  not  compose  yourself?  We  surely  cannot  be 
in  this  predicament— thdugh  assuredly  you  infinitely 
exaggerate  its  inconveni^ces — we  surely  cannot  be 
in  this  predicament  long  now.  Ask  Archie  ^ere.  He 
can  probably  inform  you  regarding  the  ultimate  pros- 
pects of  the  weather.  I  believe  these  cabns  do  not 
usually  continue  for  any  considerable  time  together. 
Archibald,  can  you  inform  Mr.  Martin  how  long 
there  may  be  any  probability  of  our  haTing  to  icmaia 
in  our  present  position?' 

'  Maybe  two  days — ^maybe  three — maybe  a  week,' 
replied  Archie. 

'  Oh,  surely  not  so  long  as  that,'  aaid  Stany.  *  Is 
the  navigation  of  the  eoast  usually  attended  with  so 
much  delay?' 

'  Whiles;  she's  a  bad  time  o*  tlie  year  for  sailing 
just  now;  she'll  be  so  often  calm,  and  then  agsni 
she'll  come  on  to  blow.  I  wouldna  be  a  bit  surprised 
now,  if,  before  to-morrow  night,  we  had  a  regnhr 
breeze — ^more  nor  we  want;  and  she's  a  bad  boot  to 
stand  a  sea  this — very  bad.  I  never  seen  worse,  and 
I've  seen  a  few. ' 

'  Then,  at  this  rate,'  said  Stany,  *  our  voyage  may 
occupy  a  considerably  longer  period  of  time  than  ^ 
had  counted  upon  or  anticipated.' 

'Oich!  I  don't  know  that.  Vve  seen  hookers 
would  run  from  the  Moil  hers  to  the  point  of  Ard- 
namurehan — she's  the  westerlymost  point  hetwea 
Cape  Wrath  and  the  Land's-End,  and  a  bad  place  she 
is,  too,  with  the  swell  of  the  Atlantic  coming  right 
in — ^TVe  seen  them  run  to  .the  point  of  Ardnamtir* 
chan  between  this  time  and  to-morrow  morning;  and 
then,  a^n,  coming  back  in  the^winter  time,  they'll 
maybe  be  for  a  month  in  Ilan  Omsay  witSi  &e  head 
winds — oouldna  get  round  the  point;  $Bttd  sMdo  o 
them  big  veshels,  too,  that's  coming  that  way  frm 
Roossia,  maybe  trying  it  three  or  four  times,  sad  put- 
ting back  with  their  sails  all  Split  1 ' 

•Indeed!'  said  Starry.  'I  trust  we  may  not  cr- 
perience  anything  of  that  description.  Might  T  in- 
quire what  you  call  those  dark  birds  which  we  obtffw 
floating  OB  the  water  theref 
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'  IVs  dookera,'  replied  Archie.  *  There's  a  good  lot 
of  tihem  ahoat;  yonder  is  a  drove,  away  flying  yonder. ' 

' I  say,  Boh,'  said  Stewart,  '  if  yon  want  something 
to  keep  yon  from  fretting,  there  is  a  job  for  you.  Go 
and  hare  a  pop  at  them.    It's  first-rate  sport. ' 

'What does  anybody  want  with  sport,  just  now?' 
nid  Bob.  *WeIl,*  he  added,  *  perhaps,  after  all,  I 
daresay  rt  is  better  than  doing  nothing  here.  We 
miglit  have  some  of  them  for  dinner.' 

'Dinner!  faugh!  the  nasty  cod-liver  oily  things — 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl!  But  you'll  have  some 
sport.  It's  capital  fun.  Perhaps  you  may  fall  in 
vith  a  seal,  and  you  can  hare  a  pop  at  him.  You 
may  take  a  bullet  or  two  with  you  at  any  rate.  You'll 
find  some  that  I  brought  with  me  beside  the  powder. 
Only  see  and  don't  shoot  yourselyes.  You'll  find 
powder  and  shot  in  the  cupboard.  If  you  haven't 
enongh  of  powder  in  the  flask,  yotfr'U  find  a  canister 
in  the  broken  teapot  in  the  locker,  at  the  starboard 
side,  away  at  the  back.  I  put  it  there  the  other  day 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  See  and  don't  drown  your- 
salTes  now;  and  take  care  of  the  guns.  Keep  them 
at  the  bow,  with  the  muxzles  over  the  gunwalo— do 
yoahear?' 

'Bii^  are  you  not  coming?  Jack,  will  you  not 
come?' 

'  Thank  you,  Bob;  but  I  would  rather  not.  There 
is  Starry;— he  will  be  very  glad  to  accompany  you, 
I  am  sure.' 

'Yes;  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  indeed,' 
Mid  Starry.  *  With  the  exception  of  a  little  shooting 
00  the  moors,  on  two  occasions,  I  have  never  had 
rery  much  experience  of  the  sports  of  the  field;  and, 
aithotigh  I  had  only  the  happiness  to  bring  down 
oDe  bird  on  the  first  occasion,  and  to  wound  another 
on  the  second,  yet  I  have  had  sufficient  experience 
of  them  to  have  felt  some  of  the — a — enthusiasm 
vbich  they  are  calculated  to  inspire.  And  yet  I 
f«I  that  it  would  scarcely  bo  proper  in  me  to  indulge 
io  this  sport  on  the  present  occasion,  seeing  that,  as 
Stewart  has  remarked,  the  birds  are  not  calculated 
Mt  human  use.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  indulging 
in  a  grati^tion,  at  the  expense  of  unoffending  and 
^»4nnl€88  creatures.' 

' Harmless  creatures  1'  said  Stewart;  'get  you  a 
bite  from  one  of  them,  and  I  venture  to  say  there 
^  be  an  end  of  your  scruples;  you  will  ever  after 
We  a  hatred  of  the  whole  race  of  them.  H!owever, 
bring  ou  board  what  you  shoot,  and  then  we'll  talk 
about  what  we're  to  do  with  them.' 

'  Kerer  mind  him,  9tarry,'  said  Bob;  '  they're  good 
enough  to  eat.  We'U  cook  them  up,  and  have  a  joUy 
t<^  of  them  to-morrow — ^if  we  aren't  out  of  this, 
that  is;  and  well  make  up  a  dumpling,  or  a  pudding, 
or  something— though,  if  they  get  a  bit,  it's  more 
than  they  deserve— the  lazy  wretches!  Come  along, 
'^tuiy!  BHloatthebott^— rngoasidgettheguns.' 

I^e  boat  waa  bailed  out;  the  guiui,  two  in  number, 
were  procured;  and  Bob  and  Stany  lowered  them- 
^M  over  the  sideL  ^Tfaey  rowedf  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Omtgnre  «M»t;  Starry  manGNrvring  the 


oars  in  rather  a  novel  fashion;  Bob,  at  the  bow, 
loading  a  gun  with  the  muzzle  pointed  directly  at 
the  back  of  Starry's  head. 

'  There  is  one  just  come  up,'  cried  Bob,  when  they 
had  pulled  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  yacht. 
*  See  yonder!  What  a  whopper!  Full — quick!  Your 
left  hand — no,  the  other  one.  Don't  speak  now,  for 
your  life!  Pull  hard!  Confound  it,  don't  make  such 
a  noise.  There  he  goes!  He's  swimming  away!  Pull, 
Starry!  You  blockhead!  pull  Pull  your  left  hand. 
Back  water — not  that  way — ^the  other  way!  Quick! 
We'll  have  him!  Steady — no — pull  yet— your  left 
hand  best — left  hand  best — ^both  together!  Steady 
now!  I'm  going  t^  take  aim.  There  now.  Steady. 
Bo -the -ration!  he's  gone.'  Dived  just  when  I  was 
going  to  pull  the  trigger.     Starry,  you're  an  ass!'" 

'  If  you  are  to  accuse  me,  in  this  manner,  of  faults 
of  which  I  am%ntirely  innocent,'  said  Starry,  *  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  returning  to  the  yacht,  and  leave 
you  to  prosecute  the  sport  by  yourself.  I  have  almost 
exhausted  my  strength,  endeavouring  to  perform  my 
allotted  worl^to  your  satisfaction;  and  all  the  return 
I  get  for  my  pains  is  to  be  called  a  blockhead  and 
an  ass,  by  one  who  has  at  least  as  great  a  claim  to 
those  titles  as  I  have. ' 

*  You're  getting  angry,  are  you?'  said  Bob.  *  Well, 
I'll  try  to  be  more  careful  of  how  I  speak  the  next 
time.  Here's  another  one!  No;  it's  the  same  one 
come  up  again.  What  a  distance  he  has  swam  under 
the  water!  After  him,  Starry!  We'll-  have  him. 
Pull,  you  blockhead! — your  right  hand — no,  your 
left — now,  straight  on.  Don't  make  such  a  noise. 
Now  we'll  have  him !    Steady. ' 

'  Fire ! '  cried  Stewart,  from  the  yacht. 

Bob  fired,  but  at  the  instant  the  bird  dived,  the 
shot  striking  the  water  about  two  boat-lengths  from 
where  he  had  been. 

'  Stewart! '  cried  Bob,  starting  up  in  the  boat  so  sud- 
denly that  he  almost  capsized  her, — *  Stewart,  you're 
a — a — beast!  What  did  you  mean — ^what  did  you 
mean,  I  say?    What  did  you  cry  out  that  way  for?' 

*  You  wouldn't  have  hit  him  even  if  you  had  fired 
before  he  dived,'  said  Stewart;  '  and  why,  man,  there 
are  lots  more  of  them.  Look!  there  he  is  up  again; 
after  him — ^you'll  have  him  this  time  surely.' 

'  Come  along.  Starry,'  said  Bob;  '  give  me  an  oar, 
and  well  go  where  we  wont  be  interfered  with.  See, 
yonder  is  a  flock  of  them.  Give  me  an  oar,  and  we'll 
pull  for  them.' 

*  Put  the  muzzle  of  your  gun  ovof  the  gunwale, 
will  you,  Bob?'  cried  Stewart.  *■  You  don't  want  your 
heads  perforated,  I  suppose.' 

*  Hold  you  your  tongue,'  replied  Bob.  '  When  you 
learn  to  use  a  gun  yourself,  you  may  dictate  to  other 
people;  iu  the  meantime,  mind  your  own  business. 
Come  on,  Stany.  If  I  had  my  way  of  ft,  I  would  put 
both  of  them  ashore,  and  let  them  find  their  way 
home  as  they  liked.  They'll  look  with  clear  eyes, 
however,  the  day  either  of  them  sees  me  asking  him 
to  oome  with  us  again  nett  year,  I  can  tell  tikem. 
Come  on,.  Starry!   PulL' 
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They  pulled  away  towards  the  coast,  and  were  soon 
out  of  hearing.  Then  we  saw  them  pulling  about 
hither  and  thither.  We  saw  Bob  standing  up  fre- 
quently, and  gesticulating  violently,  and  heard  the 
occasional  bang  of  a  gun.  By  degrees,  the  distance 
between  us  increased,  until  the  boat  appeared  only  a 
black  speck  on  the  water. 

As  the  dinner  hour  drew  on,  we  expected  they 
would  have  returned;  but  they  apparently  had  no 
intention  of  doing  so.  I  had  all  along  had  some 
misgivings  regarding  their  expedition;  but  I  now  felt 
a  strange  undefined  dread  coming  over  me  that  it 
would  have  a  tragic  termination.  I  at  first  regarded 
this  as  a  mere  fancy;  it  assumed,  however,  a  more 
tangible  form  when  one  of  those  damp  mists  which 
in  summer  sometimes  fall  on  these  coasts,  suddenly 
overspread  the  sea.  If  the  fog  should  continue,  it  was 
ten  chances  to  one  if  they  would  find  us. 
.  '  Stewart,'  said  I,  '  this  is  rather  serious.  What  is 
to  be  done?' 

*  I  really  don't  know,'  said  Stewart  *  We'll  knock 
up  Archie.'  Archie  had  sone  some  time  aeo  to  his 
berth.  '  Perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  tell  us  how  long 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  its  continuing.  ^  Hi — Archie 
— ^halloa!  come  up  here  for  a  moment,  will  you?' 

'What's  the  matter  wi'  ye  now?'  cried  Archie, 
from  the  forecastle.    *  Can  ye  no  let  a  pody  sleep?' 

'  Come  up,  Archie,  for  a  little,  and  see  this  fog,' 
said  Stewart.  ^ 

,'Fog!'  said  Archie,  putting  his  head  up  through 
the  hatch.    *  Oich!  a  nust.   Well,  what's  about  her?' 

*  Why,  Archie,  Mr.  Martin  and  Starry — Mr.  Craw- 
ford, I  mean — are  in  the  boat,  more  than  a  couple  of 
miles  away, — that's  alL' 

'  They  went  away  in  the  fog ! '  exclaimed  Archie. 
'  Well,  well!  did  ever  anypody  hear  the  likes  of  that  ?' 

*They  went  away  before  the  fog  came  on,'  said 
Stewart,  '  iust  a  little  after  you  went  down  yon  time. ' 

*  And  what  was  tooking  them  away?' 

'  They  went  to  shoot,  I  believe.  But  that  is  not 
the  question — it  is, — ^What  are  we  to  do?' 

'  To  shoot!— to  i^oot  dookers,  I  suppose;  and  what 
was  they  going  to  do  with  the  dookers — the  dirty 
thinci?  I  nave  a  taste  in  my  mouth  whiles  yet  witn 
one  1  eat  this  time  two  year.  Well,  well !  did  ever 
anypody  hear  the  likes  oi  that?  They  went  to  shoot 
dookers !  Well,  of  all  the  stupid  plockheads  I  ever 
seen  (and  I've  seen  a  few),  they  is  the  stupidest!' 

*But  that  is  not  the  thing,  Archie,'  said  Stewart. 
'Whatare  wetodo?' 

'  Oich!  what  can  ye  do  but  wait  till  the  fog'll  went 
off?  She's  very  wetting  though— very— just  like  rain. 
I'll  give  ye  my  skins  to  put  on. ' 

'  Could  we  not  take  the  sweeps  and  pull  towards 
them?'  said  I. 

'Oich!  I  suppose  ye  could,'  said  Archie.  'It's 
maybe  your  best  plan.  Man,  but  she's  wetting,  the 
mist !  I'll  bring  ye  my  oilskins  to  keep  ye  dry.  Yes, 
it's  maybe  your  best  plan.  Hows'ever,  I'm  going  to 
have  my  sleep  out;  and  don't  you  be  wakening  me 
up  the  way  ye've  been  doing  every  two  meenutes. 
Ye  can  just  do  as  ye  were  saying,  and  maybe  ye'U 
meet  in  with  them.' 

We  took  the  sweeps  at  once,  and  having  noted  by 
the  compass  the  direction  in  which  we  had  seen  them 
last,  we  steered  acccordingly. 

In  about  an  hour  we  had  attained  the  distance  at 
which  we  had  reckoned  they  had  been;  but  we  could 
see  nothing  of  them.    Any  further  use  of  the  oars 


might  now  only  serve  to  cany  us  farther  from  tiiem. 
We  abandoned  the  work,  and  waited  anxioualy, hoping 
that  the  mist  mi^ht  clear  before  night 

Night  came — the  mist  was  thicker  than  ever.  There 
was  now  little  hope  of  their  finding  us  before  next 
day  at  least.  If,  in  the  meantime,  a  breeze  should 
rise,  it  might  prove  too  much  for  the  capacity  of  the 
boat;  and  if  the  fog  should  continue  fong«',  there 
could  be  little  doubt  what  their  fate  must  be;  for 
there  could  hardly  be  a  prospect  that  they  would 
fall  in  with  us,  or  even  be  able  to  make  the  land; 
for  they  must  long  ago  have  lost  every  idea  of  the 
direction  in  which  to  steer.  Our  only  hope  was, 
that  the  mist  might  disperse  before  monuiig;  and 
even  in  that  case,  there  would  be  some  danger  of 
their  lives;  for,  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  ex- 
posure, they  must  both  be  totally  exhausted  with 
cold  and  hunger. 

We  did  aU  that  could  be  done  in  the  circnin8tance& 
We  hoisted  a  light  at  the  masthead.  We  then  mm- 
maged  about  for  something  with  which  to  make  & 
sound  sufiSciently  loud  to  to  heard  at  some  distance. 
But  we  could  find  nothing,  excepting  an  old  ker, 
which  Stewart — with  the  fragment  of  a  file,  which 
he  found  in  the  forecastle — endeavoured  to  manufac- 
ture into  a  species  of  fire-arm,  by  filing  a  touch-hole 
at  one  end.  But  the  file  was  worn  away  by  use  and 
age,  and  he  had  to  abandon  the  design.  We  then 
tried  whistling  into  it;  and  finding  it  to  produce  a 
tolerably  loud  sound,  we  continued  it  at  intervals. 

We  felt  painfully  anxious.  Even  Archie  manifested 
some  concern.  He  came  on  deck,  to  keep  his  ac- 
customed nocturnal  watch.  Stewart  and.!  went 
below;  and,  throwing  ourselves  on  the  seats,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  some  repose.  Stewart  soon  fell 
asleep;  but  I  lay  awake  till  long  past  midnight  \S'e 
had  a  fire  burning  in  the  stove,  and  warm  blankets 
ready;  so  that  restorative  means  misht  be  applied 
at  once,  if  we  should  have  the  ^<>d  lortune  to  fall 
in  with  them  in  the  morning.  The  faint,  flickering 
lieht  which  the  fire  shed  around — the  eentle  heaving 
of  the  vessel — the  dead  stillness,  brdcen  alone  by 
the  low  creaking  of  the  cordage  and  ^e  murmniinj 
wash  of  the  water,  mingled  confusedly  in  my  misa 
with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  tiieir  all  but  certain 
fate.  Towards  morning  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed 
that  I  was  drifting,  in  an  open  boat,  at  sea— with  a 
pair  of  human  skeletons  lying  in  the  bottom. 

(To  be  continued.) 

DAYBREAK  ON  ZIDOK. 
A  PLANET  climbs  from  Hauran;  one  more  fair 

Rolls,  orb'd  in  silrer,  down  Uie  aea-bathed  a^, 

Beyond  a  land  of  Iotb  and  memory. 
It  sinks.    A  radiance,  flushing  earth  and  air, 
Flames  over  Zidon  I    Crimson  clothes  the  bare 

Sands— the  snrf  reddens— vanish  from  on  hi^ 

The  stars— yon  garden  feeUi  a  fmltfol  ^el 
Behold!   And  hark  I  the  oall  to  morning  prayer! 

Men  rise — Uie  camel  may  no  longer  sleep— 
The  roused  horse  snorts  for  water.    Ye  who  draw, 

White  vcil'd,  admiring  how  the  weary  roam, 

Admire,  bnt  do  not  wuider;  rather  keep 
Unchanged  your  old  hereditary  law— 

Bemain  among  your  people— dwell  at  home. 

\»  The  right  of  translation  reaerred  by  the  Anthon.  OjJ- 
tribuUons  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  receiTesttenm 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  iwun  *» 
eonsiderea  unsuitable.  ^^  ^ 
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LEAVES   FEOM   THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MARRIED  LADY. 

BY  JANS  a  8IHPS0V. 


March  1,  1836. 

G£OSOB  broQglit  bome  a  gentlemui  to  dumer  to-day, 
viiom  he  has  lately  adoj^ted  as  partner  in  his  bnsiness. 
He  is  considerably  older  than  George;  and  it  seems 
that  his  acateness  and  great  general  information,  and, 
above  all,  his  high  legal  knowledge,  are  things  quite 
extraoftiiiiaiy.     He  has,  moreover,  an  immense  ac- 
quaintance among  that  sort  of,  people  with  whom 
lawyers  have  most  to  do.   So,  though  he  brought  no 
money,  in  immediate  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
into  the  service,  my  husband' seems  well  pleased  with 
the  prospective  advantages  offered  by  the  connection. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  don't  care  for  Mr.  Locke.  A 
taQ  spare  man,  with  a  hard  gray  visage,  cold  eye,  and 
diy  manners,  he  wears  to  me  rather  a  repulsive  aspect. 
He  has  a  hesitancy  of  manner,  too,  even  when  speaking 
on  the  most  ordinary  topics,  as  if  he  had  something  to 
cover  up,  which  jars  upon  me.  This  is  not  the  class  of 
men  that  I  £ancy ;  but  nice,  out-spoken,  happy-hearted 
(like  Greorge,  for  instance),  who  say  what  they  mean, 
and  feel  kindly  as  they  look,  and  who,  if  at  times 
they  do  utter  a  quick  word,  think  no  more  of  it  and 
have  nought  to  hide.     But  I  suppose  it  would  not 
work  nvell  if  the  entire  world  were  peopled  with  the 
same  speoes  of  characters,  however  good  and  pleasant 
these  might  be.     There  must  be  individuals  adapted 
for  every  different  scene  and  circumstance,  or  the 
rarions  afiairs  of  this  earth  could  never  go  on.     For 
example,  what  would  become  of  law  if  amity  were 
universal?    If  there  were  n^  selfishness,  no  enVy, 
no  anger,  no  revengeful  feelings,  how  many  people 
might  eat  the  bread  of  idleness— mayhap  have  no 
bread  to  eat  at  all?    So,  perhaps,  it  is  better  as  it  is, 
thoogh  1  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  that  concealed 
way  vbieh  some  persons  affect.    And,  by-the-by, 
sp^tkxng  of  concealment,  how  is  it  that  George  never 
touches   on  the  subject  of  that  young  woman,  who 
seems  to  have  the  power  of  making  herself  veiy  dis- 
agreeable, and  of  whom  he  yet  cannot  quite  get  rid? 
Only  two  evenings  ago,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  again 
on  the  distant  high  road,  in  busy  canversatiou  with 
my  husband  as  he  was  returning  to  dinner;  and  yet, 
apoD  M«  coming  into  the  house,  he  forbore  as  usual 
any  allomon  to  the  matter !   I  was  too  proud  to  speak 
of  it,  after  all  that  has  past.   Still,  I  puzzle  myself— 
why  ahonld  George  have  any  secrets,  and  what  can 
this  one  be? 

To  retuni  to  Mr.  Locke.  I  have  been  thinking,  if 
be  wei«  mamed  (as  by  good  luck  he  is  not),  what  a 
cmioo*  unsatisfactory  sort  of  a  husband  would  he 
not  makst    With  such  un  grand  talent  pour  la  reti- 


cence,  his  life  would  be  all  a  secret  together.  It  would 
be  a  constant  game  of  hide-and-seek  between  him  and 
his  wife,  and  she  would  never  know  anything  he  was 
about  from  morning  till  night.  What  a  dull  stupid 
fireside  theirs  would  be !  No  pleasant  reciprocity  of 
thought  and  feeling.   I  should  not  survive  it  a  month. 

But  do  any  of  this  awfully  j;acitum  genus,  I  won- 
der, ever  enter  tbe  gates  of  wedlock?  How  could 
such  men  find  time,  or  speech  rather,  for  the  work  of 
courtship — ^that  work  which  looks  so  like  play,  and  is 
ydt  so  serious,  and  will  not  be  hurried  over  either,  as 
a  duty  done  by  clockwork?  Their  wooing  would  needs 
be  in  some  short  abrupt  style,  like  a  piece  of  leger- 
demain— ^the  lady  being  of  course  without  a  spark 
of  fancy.  No  delightful  small  talk  with  these  parties 
— no  preliminary  sighs  or  palpitations — ^no  doubts  or 
fears — no  lovers*  walks  or  lovers'  quarrels;  nothing 
but  a  few  bald,  plain-spoken  words,  coming  at  once 
to  the  extremest  point.  The  only  fitting  resemblance 
to  this  mockery  of  courtship  is  the  story  of  that 
eastern  damsel's  wooing  by  proxy — she  who  let  down 
her  pitcher  from  her  shoulder,  and  gave  the  camels  to 
drink,  as  told  in  the  first  book  of  the  oldest  record  in 
the  world.  '  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man?'  And  she 
said,  *  I  will  go.'  Oh!  it  is  dreary,  dreary  to  think  of! 
Then,  if  this  frigid  couple  had  ever  any  children, 
they  would  have  no  idea  how  to  speak  to  them,  as 
children  love  to  be  spoken  to.  They  would  give  them 
clothes,  and  food,  and  lessons;  but  would  never  draw 
out  their  playful  fancies,  or  quicken  their  latent  affec- 
tions. And  so  the  poor  boys  and  girls  would  grow  up 
grave,  unnatural,  reserved,  stunted  things — like  small 
apples  withered  by  untimely  fnost — good  for  nothing 
save  to  perpetuate  the  stiff  parental  prototype.  But 
stay,  perhaps  it  is  the  very  want  of  all  these  qualities 
which  I  am  deploring  that  George  values  in  Mr.  Locke. 
He  may  be  too  abstractly  intellectual  to  be  imagina- 
tive— he  may  be  too  superior  to  be  agreeable.  His 
mind  may  be  so  crammed  with  the  useful  that  there 
is  no  room  for  the  ornamental  The  excess  of  nutri- 
tive vegetation  may  not  leave  a  comer  for  a  single 
flower.  Yet,  in  his  own  walk  of  life,  he  may  be  a 
paragon  and  a  tower  of  strength.  Casting  my  eyes 
back  on  past  years,  I  remember  my  papa  once  remark- 
ing upon  this  very  theme,  and  saying  of  some  one  he 
had  met,  *  He  is  a  clever  man — amazing  erudition,  a 
perfect  mine  of  solid  sense  and  judgment;  but  you 
could  never  have  an  hour's  genial  intercourse  with 
him  on  a  familiar  footing.  You  might  as  well  try  to 
put  an  oak  into  a  box  of  mignonette,  and  bid  them 
both  grow  together.'  Now,  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  this.  And  it  may  be 
very  right  for  George  to  choose  an  oak  for  his  own 
purposes,  but  for  my  part  I  would  far  prefer  the 
mignonette. 

Mem, — I  have  always  heard  that  children  were 


excellent  judges  of  character.  I  never  understood 
till  to-day  what  thorough  physiognomists  mere  babies 
could  be. 

When  Charlotte  was  brought  into  the  dining-room 
after  dinner,  she  was  not  long  in  finng  her  eyes  on 
Mr.  Locke.  The  more  she  gazed,  I  could  see  that 
he  grew  less  and  less  to  her  taste.  She  nestled  close 
and  closer  to  my  arms,  ever  and  anon  stealing  a  scared 
furtive  glance  at  the  intruder;  till  once,  when  he 
chanced  to  turn  round  his  face  and  gave  her  a  cold 
uninterested  look,  she  pursed  up  her  mouth,  and 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  uttering,  a  cry  of  alarm.  I 
secretly  hoped  that  Mr.  Locke  might  not  have  ob- 
served the  disagreeable  impression  he  made  upon  my 
darling's  mind.  Whether  he  did  or  no,  the  only  out- 
ward evidence  he  gave  was  a  small  sardonic  smile,  that 
perished  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  and  which 
somehow  made  his  grim  features  grimmer  and  harsher 
than  before.  Qeorge  sayB  that  men,  absorbed  in  the 
momentous  concerns  of  life,  cannot  be  troubled  with 
the  littlenesses  of  children's  ways.  Yet  I  have  heard 
of  grave  statesmen,  with  the  burden  of  a  nation's 
affiurs  on  their  shoulders  (such  as  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
others),  who  not  only  did  not  disdain  childish  com- 
panionship, but  became  very  children  themselves  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation.  Mr.  Locke,  however,  is 
like  none  of  these.     The  more  the  pity,  say  L 

March  25. 

This  is  the  first  true  spring  day  we  have  had,  and 
I  am  enjoying  it  thoroughly  out  in  the  garden  with 
the  early  flowers — the  snowdrops,  the  crocuses,  the 
primroses,  and  the  budding  bushes.  The  wind  is 
west,  the  sun  is  brilliant,  the  birds  are  singing.  I 
hear  the  cuckoo  in  the  adjoiningwood  *cuckoo!  cuckoo!' 
and  all  nature  is  making  a  simultaneous  start  into 
green  exuberant  being.  Now,  what  is  it  (I  wonder 
could  philosophers  tell?)  which  causes  that  delicious 
thrill  in  the  heart,  rising  in  responsive  sympathy  with 
the  season  on  a  morning  like  this?  It  is  not  hope, 
nor  joy,  nor  gratitude,  nor  love,  nor  any  separate 
emotion,  so  much  as  a  mingling  of  the  thousand 
lights  and  shadows  of  our  conscious  sensibility.  Have 
we  a  new  element  infused  into  our  vitality;  or  is  it 
that  we  sit  more  loose  to  our  material  frame  at  such 
a  time,  and  are  more  permeated  by  the  spiritual  and 
divine?  Mamma  used  to  say  that  spring  was  all  glad 
anticipation  for  the  young,  but  all  mournful  memory 
for  the  old.  And  what  did  this  imply,  but  just  the 
potency  of  atmospheric  influence  upon  the  universal 
mind?  Everybody  knows  Felicia  Hemans'  exquisite 
rendering  of  *The  Voice  of  Spring,'  beginning  with 
a  joypus  shout,  as  of  a  leaping  sparkling  fountain 
dashing  about  its  silver  spray  in  glorious  wreaths, 
and  then  spreading  in  deeper,  grander,  more  tender 
beauty,  on  to  its  solemn  close — the  great  ocean  of 
eternity!  There  is  another  poem  I  met  with  lately,  on 
the  same  subject,  whose  melancholy  tone  arrested  me. 
I  shall  transcribe  it  here  as  long  as  I  remember  it. 

'SPRING. 
'  I  fear  thee,  Bpringl  to  feel  thy  fresh,  soft  wind 
Go  dftUylBg  o'er  my  cheek  and  round  mj  brow; 


To  see  thy  glittering  flngeM*  tonch  uobUid 

The  \cj  seal  on  meadow,  bmah,  and  bough; 
I  fear,  through  nature's  frame,  the  electric  start; 
I  fear  the  awakening  echo  in  my  heart  1 

'  For,  as  a  stream  long  elasp'd  by  winter's  diabi, 
Or  herbage  withered  in  the  snow-dad  field. 

My  drooping  thoughts  in  sorrow's  pight  hare  lais, 
And  joy's  sweet  fount  lone  watching  hath  coofesl'd; 

And  thou  wilt  loose  the  bands  of  wood  and  liTsr. 

But  my  soul's  gloom,  O  SprlngI  wilt  scatter  nerer. 

'  I  fear  thee,  SpringI    The  tender  memories,  gushing 

From  the  heart's  citadel,  long  dry  and  cold. 
Come  not  as  from  the  rock  the  flood  came  nuhlag 

Soon  as  the  Prophet's  rod  was  raised  of  oU;— 
That  bleasM  shower  like  Hope's  sweet  presage  fell: 
But  tears  are  none  in  griefs  unfathom'd  welL 

'  I  fear  thee,  SpringI    I  fear  thy  fltful  brlghtnesi- 
The  faintest  odours  of  thine  opening  flowers; 

For  ahi  the  loved  that  made  my  bosom's  Ugfatnesi 
Gaie  now  on  blossoms  fairer  tar  than  ouni 

For  me,  alasl  no  lovelier  Tordnre  wavet 

Than  the  soft  grass  that  bends  abore  their  graveir 
•  •••«• 

I  have  spread  a  shawl  on  the  smooth  young  gns 
and  set  my  baby  thereon,  propped  up  with  coshions, 
leaving  her  free  to  use  her  eyes,  and  ply  her  tuna  at 
any  sort  of  light  work  to  which  she  has  a  mind.  At 
present  her  dimpled  hands  are  tugging  with  mig^i 
and  main  at  the  blue  woollen  boots  woven  for  her  by 
my  worshipful  self  at  odd  intervals. 

Query — How  is  it  that  babies  are  so  fond  of  eeiziBg 
hold  of  things,  pulling  at  them,  and,  if  possible,  teaiing 
them  to  pieces?  Phrenologists  would  tell  us  it  vu 
the  early  development  of  the  acquisitive  and  comba- 
tive oigans.  Now  these  are  not  very  pretty  qualities. 
Yet  certain  it  is  Charlotte  never  looks  so  defiantly 
happy  as  when  her  restless  fingers  are  intent  oo  de- 
struction. At  this  moment,  she  is  uttering  sach  a 
shrill  scream  of  satisfaction,  that  I  am  fain  to  tan 
away  my  head  and  cover  up  my  ears  from  the  dioson- 
ance.  And  yet,  sooth  to  say,  there  is  a  touch  of  maac 
in  it  too,  at  least  to  a  mother*s  perception,  inasmuch 
as  the  wild  ringing  of  the  little  voice  proves  that  the 
legion  springs  in  the  corporeal  mechanism  are  all  in 
sound  active  order.  Soon,  however,  tHe  fledgeling 
energies  are  exhausted.  Then  oomee  the  reactioo. 
Fatigue,  with  fretf ulness  occasionally,  supervenes  npoa 
the  boisterous  epoch.  The  head  droops,  the  half -doeed 
eyes  become  gradually  imconscious  of  outward  objects, 
the  face  loses  its  roseate  hue,  the  faculties  grope  u<i 
linger  irresolute  on  the  borders  of  the  real  and  tangible 
— ^the  dim  precincts  which  divide  the  waking  and 
sleeping  worlds — till  at  last  the  heavy  lids  close  gently 
down.  The  waxen  arms  lie  motionless  by  the  side, 
and  with  a  long,  drawn  breath  the  annoanoenunt  is 
made  that  the  infant  has  dropped  asleep. 

And  now  that  she  has  suiik  into  slumber  in  my 
lap,  inhaling  the  scent  of  flowers  on  the  baloy 
breeze — now  that  I  fix  my  gaze  earnestly  on  the  fur 
smooth  countenance,  white  as  a  lily  (all  babies  do 
grow  so  white  when  they  sleep!) — now  that  lam ilonfi 
with  this  pure  spirit  of  humanity  beneath  the  bine 
canopy, — I  fall  a-thinking,  for  the  thousaadth  tiffl^i 
what  may  be  my  daughter's  destiny  in  the  distant 
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I  years?  Here  not  onnAturally  the  thought  afisee,  will 
the  dower  of  beauty  be  hers?  Will  she  grow  up  a 
creature  of  loyelinefls,  and  will  her  mind  partake  the 
outward  excellence — so  that  she  shall  indeed  realise 
tiie  poet*8  description, 

'  Made  to  endiAnt  aU  hearts  and  charm  all  eyea '  ? 

And  again,  is  this  birthright  of  beauty  really  so 
desirable?  Some  have  said  it  is  a  fatal  gift.  We  can- 
not tell.  Mankind  may  err  in  their  intense  desire 
after  it,  as  they  err  in  their  coveting  of  gold  and  oth^r 
perishing  possessions.  But  I  for  one  shall  rejoice  with 
moderation  should  Charlotte  turn  out  pre-eminent  in 
charms,  remembering  that  there  is  no  boon  lavishly 
bestowed  which  has  not  its  attendant  drawbacks.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  my  darling  should  grow  up  to  wo- 
manhood with  very  ordinary  features,  and  be  even 
remarkable  for  plainness,  I  shall  not  repine,  hoping 
for  counterbalancing  advantages.  Yet,  looking  at  her 
as  she  now  lies  before  me,  with  that  delicate  contour 
of  visage,  and  rounded  outline  of  form,  how  can  I 
imagine  she  will  ever  be  other  than  she  is  at  this 

momenty 

'A  thing  of  beauty  ai|d  a  }oj  for  eyer  T 

April  1. 
George  has  been  from  home  on  business  for  the  last 
two  days — ^more  than  a  hundred  miles  off.     He  was 
summoned  by  a  gentleipan,  who  thought  himself  dy- 
ing, to  draw  out  his  wilL     Now,  I  am  somewhat 
interested  in  this  visit  of  my  husband's,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Halliday,  to  whom  he  has  gone,  resides  in  the 
house  in  which  my  Mr.  Qrey  used  to  live,  having 
purchased  it  of  the  trustees  shortly  after  my  old 
friend's  death.  .  I  believe  this  gentleman  is  quite  a 
h3rpochondriac,  who  every  now  and  then  takes  it  into 
his  head  that  his  end  is  approaching,  and  needlessly 
alarms  himself  and  his  friends  about  fantastic  mala- 
dies -which  he  is  sure- will  end  fatally.    I  know  that 
his  sole  reason  for  purchasing  '  The  Grove'  was  that 
he  fancied  the  air  particularly  salubrious  in  that  quar- 
ter— ^having  taken  note  of  several  very  aged  persons 
who  had  been  bom  and  lived  and  died  in  the  neigh- 
bourfaoodL     Ten  to  one  if  his  present  ailment  is  seri- 
ous; only,  as  George  has  not  yet  returned,  it  is  pos- 
sible he  'waits  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  was  sent. 
Yesterday  being  wet,*  and  nothing  particular  to 
occupy  zne  in  George's  absence,  after  an  early  dinner, 
and  a  long  colloquy  with  Charlotte,  I  ascended  to  the 
large  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house.     By-the-by,  I 
do  not  Imow  if  I  have  mentioned  this  room  before. 
Indeed,  I  was  not  aware  of  its  existence  myself  till 
I  had  been  a  good  many  weeks  here;  and,  conceiving 
it  as  merely  a  receptJAcle  for  lumber,  I  never  thought 
of  paying  it  a  visit.     When  I  did  go  to  spy  out  the 
land,  I  -was  surprised  to  discover  several  pieces  of 
f&mitiuae,  of  whose  existence  I  was  either  ignorant 
or  had  totally  forgotten  them.     Being  hurried,  how- 
ever, at  the  time,  I  could  not  stay  to  make  any  spe- 
dal  inspection.    Last  afternoon,  however,  the  thought 
recurred  most  opportunely.     So  I  went  up  determi- 
nately,   and  opening  the  door  on  the  bed-room  land- 
ing-plaoe  with  the  large  key  I  had  purposely  brought. 


I  climbed  the  rather  steep  flight  of  stairs  which  this 
door  encloses,  and  speedily  found  myself  in  the  isolated 
chamber.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  entering 
was  the  atmospheric  haze  that  brooded  over  theinterior, 
involving  every  object  in  dusky  obscurity.  The  window 
is  small;  I  am  ribrry  to  add  it  was  so  dirty,  little  won- 
der the  light  was  dingy  and  defective.  I  stood  looking 
round  a  few  minutes,  and  then  concluded  to  examine 
a  large  oak-chest  standing  in  a  comer,  which  some- 
how I  recollected  having  seen  before,  though  when 
and  where  I  could  not  tell  The  moment  I  lifted  the 
lid,  the  veil  of  memory  was  lifted  toa  And  straight- 
way the  remembrance  came  that  about  the  time  of 
my  marriage,  various  heterogeneous  articles  had  been 
here  deposited,  not  of  immediate  use,  and  therefore 
the  more  liable  to  suffer  neglect.  Of  these,  it  appeared 
that  books  and  papers  formed  the  staple,  though 
other  things  had  been  stowed  away  into  comers  of 
the  capacious  box,  which  indeed  in  its  breadth  and 
bulk  reminded  me  of  Genevra  and  the  mistletoe 
bough! 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  rummaged,  for  I  took 
no  note  of  time,  among  the  oUa  podrida  of  this  chest — 
ever  lighting  upon  some  relic  of  my  childhood's  home, 
with  which  I  had  been  unwilling  to  part; — ^now  an 
ivory  needlecase,  the  gift  of  a  dear  school  companion 
far  across  the  sea — now  a  sewed  cushion,  with  colours 
well  nigh  faded,  the  handiwork  of  a  mother  long  laid 
beneath  the  sod.  As  the  search  proceeded,  I  felt 
most  grateful  in  being  perfectly  alone;  for,  so  quick 
and  varied  were  my  emotions,  I  should  not  have 
liked  any  one  to  have  been  present  —  not  even 
George. 

Menu  —  Talk  as  people  will  of  independence  of 
thought  and  speech,  as  being  the  birthright  of  the 
human  race,  there  come  seasons,  to  the  experience  of 
every  one  of  us,  when  all  this  boasted  liberty  dwindles 
into  a  shadow — ^when  influences,  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  rise  like  viewless  airs,  we  know  not  whence, 
and  sway  our  finer  sensibilities  hither  and  thither 
without  quedtion  or  resistance.     Who  compares  the 
soul  to  a  watch,  or  a  musical  instrument,  or  to  any 
other  piece  of  mechanism,  however  delicate  and  com- 
plicated?   It  is  a  poor  imperfect  simile.    For  whereas 
we  know  the  agencies  which,  when  brought  to  bear 
on  the  lyre  or  timepiece,  must  produce  particular  re- 
suits,  we  know  neither  the  causes  which  may  agitate 
the  soul,  nor  the  effects  which  these  may  engender. 
One  philosopher  laughed  at  every  new  contingency 
he  witnessed  in  life.     Another  wept.     Each  believed 
himself  the  wisest.   The  majority  are  content  to  steer 
a  middle-course,  keeping  their  smiles  for  days  of  sun- 
shine— their  tears  for  nights  of  gloom.   But  oh!  how 
immeasurable,  how  indefinable,  is  that  emotional  ex- 
panse within  the  heart  (of  which  memory  and  imagi- 
nation hold  the  rule)  which  is  subject  to  no  special 
ascendancy,  either  of  joy  or  grief,  but  is  changing  as 
the  autumn  cloud,  and  evanescent  as  the  snow-flake 
on  the  river ! 

I  lighted  upon  an  .^lean  harp,  the  bare  sight  of  which 
caused  the  blood  to  rush  to  my  face,  and  my  pulses 
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to  tingle— so  vividly  was  it  oonneoted  with  the  olden 
time,  when  my  father  used  to  sit  of  eveningi  listening 
to  its  fantastic  minstrelsy;  while  I,  a  thonghtlesa 
child,  dressed  my  doU  on  a  stool  at  his  knee.  I  felt 
quite  old  myself  in  looking  at  that  harp. 

Next  my  hand  came  upon  a  large  volume  which  I 
did  not  at  first  recognise.  I  opened  it,  and  read  on 
the  title  page,  *  B.  Grey,  1797/  (He  must  have  been 
a  young  man  then.)  And  on  the  fly-leaf  was  written, 
in  the  cramped  penmanship  of  advancing  age,  *  Miss 
Atherton,  with  eveiy  kind  wish,  August  2d,  1832.' 
This  was  one  of  the  books — ^there  were  many  of  them 
— which  had  fallen  to  me  from  my  too  generous  bene- 
factor. It  was  Shakspere— a  handsome,  massive  copy 
— with  my  own  pencil  markings  visible  here  and 
there  on  the  margin,  signalising  favourite  passages. 
I  toyed  with  it  a  few  minutes  pensively,  and  was 
abouli  to  replace  it  in  the  chest,  when  a  loose  sheet 
came  fluttering  from  between  the  boards,  andiell  at 
my  feet,  I  picked  it  up,  and  saw  a  picture^  I  carried 
it  to  the  window,  when  it  proved  to  be  a  beautiful 
water-colour  portrait,  executed  with  great  skill  and 
taste.  The  tints  were  islightly  faded;  but  the  Unit 
ememble,  even  at  a  first  glance,  struck  me  as  most 
interesting  and  pleasing.  A  boy  was  seated  on 
a  rustic  bench  beneath  a  tree,  modelling  the  hull 
of  a  miniature  ship.  In  his  hand  was  a  short 
knife  with  a  broad  blade  coming  abruptly  to  a 
point;  while  around  him  lay  scattered  on  the  green 
tuif  the  refuse  fragments — small  splinters  and  shav- 
ings of  wood  which  had  been  evolved  during  the 
operation.  But  he  was  not  working  just  then;  he 
was  looking  up^a  bright,  earnest,  happy  face,  with 
dark  curling  hair,  and  eyes  in  which  sweetness  and 
intelligence  shone  out  in  rich  combination.  As  I  gaied, 
I  felt  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  charming  oounte- 
aance;  and,  holding  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  light, 
I  discovered  at  length  some  writing  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.  The  words  I  read  were  these: — 'Stephen 
Grey,  at  the  age  of  seven  years.'  Stephen  Grey,  I 
repeated  meditating.  This,  then,  was  the  likeness 
of  the  son  whom  I  had  disinherited!  So  fair  and  en- 
gaging  in  childhood,  could  he  indeed  have  turned  out 
so  unworthy  in  maturity?  I  ruminated  long  and  se- 
riously over  this.  At  last  I  walked  slowly  to  the  oak 
repository,  shut  down  the  heavy  lid,  and,  taking  with 
me  the  portrait  and  the  iSolian  haip,  retraced  my  steps 
by  the  precipitous  staircase. 

Once  more  in  the  drawing-room,  I  looked  out  and 
perceived  that  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  light  breeze 
had  sprunff  vlu  toward  sunset  I  placed  the  lyre  on 
the  outer  ledge  of  tbe  window,  rang  for  my  baby, 
and,  when  she  was  brought,  took  her  in  my  lap  and 
showed  her  the  pretty  picture  of  the  boy.  Soon  the 
wind  began  to  do  its  duty;  and  we  sat  listening  to 
the  wild  music  which  played  fitfully  from  the  hai^ 
strings,  until  the  twilight  had  fairly  sunk  into  night. 
When  the  first  star  came  out,  I  found  that  Charlotte 
had  dropped  asleep  in  my  arms.  Still,  I  did  not 
move;  but  looked  alternately  at  the  portrait  and 
at  mv  slumbering*  child,  while  the  sweet,  strange 
melody  went  wailing  on  in  my  ears. 

(To  b«  conUniMd  (ortolglitlj.) 


THE  BOYAL  ^INBUBOH  HOSPITAL  FOR 
SICK  CHILDBEK. 

I  GAir  scarcely  imsgine  a  more  painful  ti|^  this 
that  of  a  little,  helpless,  snffmng  child.  The  ntn; 
smile  has  faded,  and  the  innocent  ph^olnsn  bs 
ceased;  and  instead,  there  comes  upon  the  prettf 
little  face  a  strangely  old  expression,  tonchingly  sor- 
rowful in  its  beauty.  And  when  the  twinges  of  {oin 
become  more  severe,  when  the  features  are  contorted, 
when  the  limbs  quiver,  and  the  cxy  of  agony  ii  ut- 
tered, his  heart  is  hard  indeed  who  can  look  upon  tbe 
little  sufferer  emotionless.  Yet  the  disoascw  oommoD 
to  children  are  many,  and  the  sight  of  a  safferiog 
child  is  not  a  rare  one.  Indeed,  it  mi^t  almost 
be  said  that  the  life  of  a  child,  from  its  birth  ontil 
it  reaches  the  age  of  six  or  eight,  is  one  long  disease. 
These  diseases  of  childhood  are  not  pecnliar  to  tk 
children  of  one  class  of  people— they  are  oommoD  to 
alL  But  the  ability  to  procure  proper  medical  aid  is 
not  shared  in  common.  There  is  a  class  of  people  to 
whom  it  is  a  hard  struggle  to  procure  the  daily  bread; 
and  when  sickness  enters  among  them,  it  is  often  per- 
mitted to  spread  itself,  simply  because  they  have  not 
the  wherewithal  to  procure  the  neceasaiy  aiaistsnce 
to  stay  its  prooess.  Very  true,  that  in  eveiy  tews  d 
any  importance  there  is  an  hospital  to  which  childra 
can  be  sent,  and  where  they  will  receive  #Ue  medial 
treatment.  But  it  is  almost  umMoessary  to  ny  tbt 
the  common  run  of  hospitals  are  not  the  best  pkoei 
to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  might  be  sent  Ike 
diseases  of  children  and  their  treatment  are  lopeealitf 
that  an  ordinary  hospital  is  scarcely  suited  for  Umbl 

Ii^  many  of  the  leading  Continental  tgwn^  sod  is 
a  few  of  our  own  cities,  this  truth  has  ben  realiatd, 
and  hospitals  have  been  established  exclusively  for 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  «ick  children.  la  era; 
place  where  such  institutions  have  been  established, 
they  have  been  found  of  great  aervice^  not  only  is 
curing  the  sick,  so  that  their  disftaaes  might  not  be 
communicated  to  others,  but  also  in  tbe  sdvaBoe- 
ment  of  medical  science. 

As  the  existence  of  these  inatitations,  sad  the 
benefits  to  the  communities  among  which  th^  h«vs 
been  eatabUshed,  are  not  so  widely  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  I  purpose,  in  the  present  paper,  to  U; 
before  the  readers  of  the  MiBcMtmff  a  few  facts  oob- 
nected  with  the  establishment  of  one  of  them- 
the  Boyal  Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick  CfaildreB. 
I  select  this  hoq»ital,  in  pceference  to  any  other, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am  more  iatiinA^y 
acquainted  with  it  than  I  have  the  mesas  ol  being 
with  any  other;  and,  ooaseqaently,  my  infonnatioB 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  coxxeci  Bnt  I  heUere  the 
principles  upon  which  this  and  kindred  inMvaeat 
are  managed  to  be  somewhat  similar;  so  thal»  though 
these  remarks  are  confined  solely  to  tbe  £diab«gh 
hospital,  they  will,  perhaps,  give  a  pretty  ii>r  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  iastitiitions  an  gaa«*lv 
conducted,  and  the  good  naaits  of  which  th^  *^ 
the  caOse. 
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Dniiflg  tiiie  y«ar  1860,  aad  for  aome  time  previously, 
the  Attentioii  of  the  pablio  of  EdinbiiTgli  wm  directed 
to  the  Daeemfy  which  existed  for  the  establishment 
of  s  riok  ohikben's  hospital     It  was  shown  by  sta- 
tistics that)  of  all  the  children  bom  in  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  nearly  one-half  died  before  attaining  six 
jmn  of  sge,    A  meeting  of  those  favoorable  to  the 
wtabliahmentof  sachan  institution  was  convened,  and, 
inmiediately  afterwards,  a  sum  exceeding  £2,000  was 
nbsoribsd  for  that  purpose.    IMreotors  having  been 
^ipoiiited,  they,  after  some  difficulties,  succeeded  in 
IsMiog  a  boikLing  suitable  for  the  purposes  contem- 
plated; and,  on  15th  February  1860,  it  was  opened 
as  the  Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.    The 
objects  of  the  institution,  as  contained  in  the  oonsti- 
ttttioa  snd  rules,  are  threefold,  viz. — 

(1.)  To  provide  for  the  reception,  maintenanoe,  and 
medical  treatment  of  the  children  of  the  poor  during 
nckoees,  and  to  famish  with  advice  and  medicine 
thoae  who  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  hospital  (2. ) 
To  promote  the  advancement  of  medical  science  with 
reference  to  the  diseases  of  childhood;  and  to  provide 
for  the  more  efficient  instruction  of  students  in  this 
department  of  knowledge.  (3.)  To  diffuse  among  all 
elaeaes  of  the  community,  and  chiefly  among  the  poor, 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  infants 
aad  children  during  health  or  sickness;  and  to  assist 
in  the  education  and  training  of  women  in  the  special 
dataea  of  children's  nurses. 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a  general  court  of 
contributors,  who  meet  annually  for  the  election  of 
oSoe-bearers — consisting  of  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, an  honorary  secretary,  an  honorary  treasurer 
(vho  are  also  directors  ex  officiia)^  and  an  auditor;  also, 
tvesty-four  direetors,  eight  of  whom  retire  annually; 
ftttl  fife  trustees,  in  whom  the  property  and  funds 
of  the  hospital  are  vested.  Other  general  business  is 
lihewise  tranaaoted  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  general  management  of  the  afEurs  of  the  hos- 
pital ii  vested  in  the  directors,  who  appoint  their 
own  chairman,  and  select  from  among  themselves  a 
committee  of  management,  composed  of  not  less  than 
oiae  numbers.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  are  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  management.  The  whole  of 
the  hflspital  officials  are  appointed  by  the  directors. 
A  medical  committee  is  likewise  appointed  by  the 
directors  annually. 

There  is  also  a  ladies'  oonmiittee,  nominated  by  the 
directors.  This  committee  appoint  from  among  them- 
selves lady  visitors,  whose  duties  are  to  visit  the 
hospital,  to  examine  into  the  efficiency  of  the  arrange- 
omenta,  and  to  inscribe  in  a  book  kept  for  the  pur- 
V^y  any  observations  or  suggestions  that  may  occur 
^  them,  for  the  consideration  of  the  directors  or 
oonunittee  of  management;  also,  'to  revise,  half- 
y^ariy,  along  with  the  matron,  the  stock  of  household 
a&d  cooking  utensils,  bed -clothing,  ftc.  within  the 
bospital,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they 
aie  Bofileient  in  quantity  and  in  good  order,  and  to 
"^•oft  acoordin^y.' 
The  tntenal  management  of  the  hospital  is  under 


the  care  of  two  consulting  physicians,  a  consulting 
surgeon,  three  ordinary  physicians,  a  surgeon  dentist, 
a  resident  medical  officer,  a  matron,  and  nurses.  The 
ordinary  physicians  are  on  duty,  one  after  the  other, 
in  regular  succession,  and  the  changes  take  place  once 
every  three  months.  The  acting  ordinary  physieiaB 
visits  the  hospital  daily,  and  sees  and  prsscxibes  for 
all  the  in-patients,  whom  he  also  admits  and  dis- 
misses. He  superintend  the  dispensary,  seeing  and 
prescribing  for  whatever  out-patients  the  resident 
medical  officer  may  bring  under  his  notice,  or 
others,  according  to  hie  own  diserstiott;  and  this 
whether  the  patients  are  in  waiting  at  the  hospital, 
or  at  their  own  hom^  He  has  also  to  observe  that 
the  rssident  medical  officer  keeps  the  hospital  books 
properly;  to  give  clinical  instruction  to  the  pupils  in 
attendance  at  the  hospital;  and  he  must  not  absent 
himself  from  duty  without  finding  one  of  his  ool- 
le%gues  as  a  substitute.  He  may  invite  the  consult-, 
ing  physicians  and  consulting  surgeon  to  attend  along 
with  iiim,  and  advise  or  operate  upon  a  patient,  if 
necessary. 

The  rssident  medical  officer  most  be  mimarried,  and 
a  registered  medical  practitioner.  He  residss  con- 
stantly in  the  hospital.  His  duties  ars  to  visit  the 
patients  every  morning  and  evening,  or  oftener  if  re- 
quired; to  accompany  the  acting  ordinary  physician 
in  his  visits;  reoeive  directions  as  to  the  management 
and  treatment  of  patients;  and  see  that  they  are  at- 
tended to.  He  has  also  to  keep  the  hospital  books; 
dispense  medicines  for  patients  in  the  house  in  emer- 
gencies; and  also^  if  necessary,  to  prescribe  Under 
the  acting  ordinary  physictan  he  prescrib^  for  out- 
door patients,  aad  visits  them  at  .their  homes  when 
necessary,  keeping  a  register  of  them  in  the  hospital 
books.  He  must  not  absent  himself  from  the  hos- 
pital without  the  consent  of  the  acting  physician. 

The  matron  also  rsttdss  in  the  hospitaL  Her  duties 
are  to  look  after  all  the  household  work,  and  the 
furniture,  Hnen,  9bc;  to  inspect  the  wards  twice  a- 
day,  and  superintend  the  nurses.  If  requested  by 
the  acting  ordinary  physician,  she  must  accompany 
him  on  his  visits  to  his  patients,  and  see  that  his 
directions  are  carried  out  by  the  nurses. 

The  nurses  are  engaged  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
written  certificate  from  the  medical  committee,  after  a 
month  from  the  date  of  their  hiring,  of  their  then  com- 
petency to  discharge  their  duties.  None  are  appointed 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  They  kesp  an  inventory 
of  every  article  in  their  respective  wards,  which  is 
examined  once  a  quarter,  and  certified  by  the  matron. 
They  take  care  that  the  beds  of  the  patients  are  kept 
clean  and  decent;  and  that  their  wards,,  furniture, 
and  utensils  are  cleaned  and  in  order  every  day,  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  by  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  in  winter.  *  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  nurse,  not  merely  to  tend  the  children  with 
gentle  firmness  and  care,  but  also,  by  all  means,  to 
keep  them  cheerful  and  contented;  tatd  while  impa- 
tience, ill-temper,  or  anger  towards  the  patients  will 
be  followed  by  dismissal,  the  inabili^  generally  to 
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make  cluldren  happy  -wHL,  of  itself,  be  regarded  aa  a 
sufficient  cause  for  not  retaining  a  nurse  in  the  service 
of  thehospitaL' 

.  There  is,  besides,  a  dispenser,  who  attends  the 
hospital  daily,  at  a  fixed  hour,  to  m&ke  up  all  pre- 
scriptions; to  give  to  the  out -door  patients  their 
medicines,  and  prepare  the  medicines  prescribed  for 
the  in-door  patients. 

Out-door  patients  of  any  age,  from  birth  to  twelve 
years,  are  attended  at  the  dispensary,  or  at  their 
homes,  if  necessary.  The  name,  age,  sex,  residence, 
and  disease  of  every  out-patient  is  entered  in  a  book 
for  the  puipos& 

Children  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  eight  years,  are  admitted  as  ordinary  in-patients. 
Children  to  the  age  of  twelve  years  are  admitted  in 
special  cases.  Patients  on  whose  behalf  application 
is  made  for  admission  into  the  hospital,  must  be 
presented  at  the  dispensary  hour;  but,  in  certain 
cases,  the  resident  medical  officer  is  authorised  to 
admit  them  at  any  time.  A  register  of  in-patients 
is  kept,  similar  to  that  of  out-patients,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  dates  of  admission  and  dischaige.  A 
detailed  account  of  each  case  is  also  kept,  by  the 
resident  medical  officer,  in  the  hospital  case-book. 
Each  patient  has  a  number  in  the  books,  which  is  in- 
scribed on  k  ticket  placed  on  his  or  her  bed.  On  this 
ticket  are  also  inscribed  the  name  of  the  patient,  the 
disease,  and  the  diet.  There  are  separate  rooms 
for  convalescents,  patients  whose  diseases  are  not  in- 
fectious, and  patients  'vdiose  diseases  are  infectious. 
The  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  are  expected 
to  provide  the  necessary  clothing,  and  to  take  away 
such  soiled  clothing,  as  the  matron  may  direct;  but 
there  is  an  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  patients 
suffering  from  infectious  diseases.  Clothes  are  pro- 
vided for  these  while  in  the  hospital;  and  their  own 
clothes,  in  which  they  were  admitted,  are  washed 
and  disinfected,  and  returned  on  the  discharge  of  the 
patient.  Patients  who  die  in  the  hospital  are  removed 
by  their  friends;-  but  when  they  have  been  recom- 
mended for  admission  by  a  public  body,  that  body  is 
bound  to  take  charge  of  the  burial. 

The  parents  or  nearest  relatives  of  in-patients,  not 
exceeding  two  in  number  at  one  time,  are  admitted 
to  the  hospital  at  certain  hours;  but  in  special  cases, 
the  acting  ordinary  physician,  the  resident  medical 
officer,  or  the  matron,  may  admit  them  at  any  time; 
and  this  is  always  readily  granted  under  circumstances 
really  justifying  it. 

No  one  connected  with  the  hospital  is  allowed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to 
accept  of  any  fee  or  gratuity,  from  the  parents  or 
relatives  of  the  patients,  or  from  persons  supplying 
the  hospital  with  goods  or  furnishings. 

It  is  intended  that  pupil  nurses  shall  be  admitted' 
to  the  hospital  *  for  such  period  and  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  considered  advisable,*  to  be  trained  and 
educated  in  the  special  duties  of  children's  nurses; 
*  and  these,  if  considered  worthy  at  the  expiration  of 
their  period'  of  instruction,  shall  receive  from  the 


committee  of  mana^ment  a  testimonial,  designed  to 
reooumiend  them  for  usefulness  in  private  f amilieB, 
and  which  shall  bear  the  signatures  of  the  chainsu 
of  the  conunittee  and  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
hospitaL '  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pupil  nuiMs  have 
as  yet  been  admitted.  I  rather  think  there  have  not 
been  any,  on  account  of  the  limited  aocommodatioiL 
Medical  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  hospital  under 
certain  conditions. 

These  are  the  leading  features  in  the  method  of 
management  adopted  in  the  hospital.  Let  us  now 
see  what  has  been  done  since  the  opening  of  the 
institution,  on  15th  February  1660.  From  that  date 
until  1st  January  last,  being  the  date  of  the  last 
published  report,  there  have  been  admitted  into  the 
hospital  no  fewer  than  582  patients.  The  numben  io 
each  year  were: — 

From  15th  Feb.  1860  to  1st  Jan.  1861, 154 

From    1st  Jan.  1861  to  1st  Jan.  1862, 186 

From    1st  Jan.  1862  to  1st  Jan.  1863, 242 

582 
Showing  an  average  in  the  last  year  of  20*2  monthly. 
During  the  year  1860  there  died, 16 

1861  *  32 

1862  *  36 

—  84 

The  percentage  for  the  year  1862  being  rather  more 

than  14^ 

During  the  year  1860  there  were  dismissed,  124 

1861  ''  V  145 

1862  /  ^         204 

—473 

In  hospital  on  the  last  day  of  1862, 25 

— 582 

In  order  to  realise  the  full  importance  of  these 
figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nnmber 
of  beds  regularly  available  in  the  hospital  has  heen 
hitherto,  at  most,  only  23,  and  for  some  time  oqd 
siderably  less;  although,  on  occasions  of  great  ur- 
gency, more  than  23  patients  have  been  in  the 
hospital  at  one  time. 

Besides  in-patients,  there  have  been  treated,  tt 
the  dispensary  and  at  their  own  homes,  out-patients 
to  the  number  of  7,015: — 

During  the  year  1860, 985 

1861, 2,^ 

1862, 3,610 

7,015 
Showing  an  average,  in  the  last  year,  of  300 10 
monthly.  The  lowest  number  of  patients  treated, 
at  the  dispensary  or  at  their  own  homes,  in  any  one 
month  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital,  was  35- 
in  March  1860,  when  the  hospital  was  only  newly 
opened.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  out-patienta 
has  been  almosl  constantly  increasing.  In  Septemher 
hist,  the  number  was  389;  in  October,  405;  in  >>• 
ember,  351;  and  in  December,  392. 

These  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  benefits  which 
this  institution  has  already  conferred  upon  the  poor 
of  Edinburgh.    But  there  are  many  others  which  no 
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taboJar  statements  can  approach,  for  it  ia  impossible 
to  uy  how  many  lives  have  been  spared  through  the 
treitment  received  by  patients  at  this  hospital, — not 
only  the  lives  of  the  patients  themselves,  but  others 
to  whom  the  infectious  diseases  might  have  been  com- 
mnnicated. 

In  regard  to  the>  ages  and  sexes  of  the  patients,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  number  of  in-patients 
between  six  and  seven  years  of  age  is  higher  than  that 
it  any  other  age.  There  appears  to  be  a  gradual  in- 
crease until  the  age  of  seven  is  reached,  and  then  a 
gradual  decrease.  The  ages  of  the  patients,  in  each 
year,  have  varied  from  between  one  and  two  years  to 
between  eleven  and  twelve.  The  ages  during  which 
children  were  entitled  to  be  admitted  were  fixed 
originally  as  between  two  and  eight  years;  but  the 
pecnliar  circumstances  attending  many  eases,  below 
and  above  these  limits,  were  considered  sufficient  to 
wurant  the  admission  of  the  patients  under  two  and 
&bore  twelve  yq»vs.  A  considerable  majority  of  the 
io-patients  are  females,  while  the  majority  of  the 
oat-patients  are  n^ales.  There  are  no  figures  in  the 
uinnal  reports  of  the  hospital  which  furnish  the  exact 
OAJority  of  female  over  male  patients  admitted  an- 
nually. The  relative  numbers  of  male  and  female 
ont-patients  stand  thus: — 

Maleont-patients  treated  during  1860, 486 

1861, 1,262 

1862 1,839 

3,677 

Female  out-patients  treated  during  1860, ...    499 

1861,. ..1,168 
1862,. ..1,771 


-3,438 


Total, 7,016 

Making  a  majority  of  nude  out-patients  to  the  number 
of  139. 

Among  the  out-patients,  the  highest  number 
^ted  appears  to  be  under  one  year.  The  number 
of  oat-patients  under  one  year,  from  the  opening  of 
tbe  ho^tal  tiU  the  last  day  of  1862,  is  1,458.  (In 
I860, 188;  in  1861,  667;  in  1862,  713—1,468.)  Above 
one  year  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  till  we  come  to 
tile  nuudmnm  age  of  twelve  years.  At  that  age  the 
Domber  treated  during  the  same  period  amounts  to 
OQly  57.    (In  1860,  10;  in  1861,  24;  in  1862,  23-^7.) 

The  hospital  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  public 
subscriptions  and  donations.  A  bazaar  was  held  in 
I^eoember  1861,  for  behoof  of  the  hospital,  from  which 
i  sum  of  £1,420 :  la,  was  realised. 

The  directors  having  often  dcperienced  considerable 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  sufficient  aocommoda- 
^on,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  January  1861,  that  a  fund  should^e  established 
for  the  purpose  of  building  an  hospital  of  the  requi- 
site tiae  and  accommodation.  An  appeal  was  issued 
»  to  the  public,  and  responded  to  in  such  a  manner  that 
^  May  1861  the  direistors  were  enabled  to  purchase 
Meadowside  House,  of  which  they  obtained  posses- 
non  in  May  1862.    The  bazaar  above  referred  to  was 

^  Aid  of  the  building  fund.    The  necessary  altera- 


tions having  been  made,  the  new  hospital  was  opened 
the  other  day,  as  '  The  Royal  Edinburgh  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children' — Her  Majesty  having  become  patron- 
ess of  the  institution,  and  sanctioned  the  adoption  of 
that  designation. 

In  regard  to  the  new  hospital,  the  annual  report, 
published  in  January  1862,  says: — '  The  ground  ex- 
tends to  nearly  an  acre,  and  slopes  towards  the 
Meadows,  with  which  it  is  intended  to  open  a  com- 
munication. A  large  play-ground,  having  a  southern 
exposure,  and  remarkably  well  sheltered,  is  provided 
for  convalescent  childreil;  and,  according  to  plans 
which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  David  MacGibbon, 
architect,  the  house  is  capable  of  being  altered  so  as 
to  furnish  forty  beds  for  patients,  including  a  separate 
fever  ward.  In  addition  to  this  accommodation  for 
patients,  there  is  ample  provision  for  a  dispensary, 
resident -surgeon,   matron,   nurses,  bath-room,  &c.; 

while  great  care  has  been  bestowed  by  the  architect 
on  the  arrangement  of  all  the  wards  and  rooms,  and 
in  providing  the  most  approved  system  of  ventilation. ' 

Some-time  ago  I  paia  a  visit  to  the  old  hospital, 
and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  manner  in  which 
everything  was  arranged.  Many  of  the  little  patients 
were  propped  up  witii  pillows,  and  amusing  them- 
selves with  toys,  which  are  very  properly  supplied 
*  to  while  away  their  weary,  waking  hours.' 

The  blessings  which  tlus  institution  has  already 
showered  upon  the 'people  of  Edinburgh — ^rich  as  well 
as  poor— directly  and  indirectly,  are  very  neat.  The 
poor  have  had  their  children  traated  by  tne  leading 
medical  men  of  the  city,  and  provided  with  almost 
everything  which  could  assist  in  their  convalescence; 
while  the  wealthy  have  had  their  children  treated  by 
men  who  have  now  better  opportunities  for  studying 
the  diseases  of  children,  and  consequently  they  are 
better  able  to  understand  and  adininister  to  those 
diseases  than  they  possibly  could  be  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital.  Wherever 
such  institutions  have  been  reared,  they  have  been 
found  immensely  useful  People  only  require  to  un- 
derstand their  objects  to  appreciate  these  hospitals, 
and  it  is  with  the  view  of  difl^sing  a  little  information 
in  regard  to  them  that  this  paper  appears  in  the  pages 
of  the  Miscellany,  S. 

[A  sketch,  by  another  hand,  of  a  visit  to  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  will  appear  in 
our  next  number.  ] 

LOVE'S  P3ALM. 

Thbri  are  poems  In  the  mountalnSi 

And  In  the  waving  trees; 
In  thosilyer-Bpringing  foontaina; 

In  the  winds'  melodies; 

In  the  day's  resplendent  light; 

In  sunset  and  snnrise; 
In  the  solemn  hush  of  night; 

In  heaven's  glittering  eyes; 

In  the  boundless,  ageless  sea; 

In  foam-wreathed  waterfall;^ 
Throughout  Nature's  works  by  me 

Poems  are  read  in  all  I 

But  oh  I  the  grandest  of  all  these 

Is  that  still  psalm  that  lies. 

Breathing  an  ecstacy  of  peace 

Within  thj  dovellke  e/esl 

W.  Cook  Btwn, 
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UP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TO  NEW- ORLEANS. 


Part  HI. 

Ik  my  last  paper,  I  diverged  somewhat  abruptly 
from  the  subject  of  New-Orleans  to  that  of  Entomo- 
logy; but  my  reader  may  trust  my  affirmation  that 
the  subject  was  not  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  title 
of  the  article.  But  having  fairly  arrived  at  the  city, 
and  safely  passed  through  the  first  night's  trying 
ordeal,  it  will  now  be  our  duty  to  make  the  most 
of  our  trip,  and,  as  a  professional  tourist  would  say, 
to  *  do'  New-Orleans. 

The  arrival  of  an  armed  English  vessel,  at  a  time 
when  English  subjects  were  trembling  for  the  safety 
of  their  persons  and  property,  was  hailed  with  no 
small  demonstration.  The  inhabitants  had  longe<l  for 
some  friendly  hand,  if  not  to  stretch  them  material 
aid,  at  least  to  grant  them  sympathy,  and  exercise 
some  moral  force  over  the  further  lawless  proceedings 
of  the  Union  power,  which  was  not  simply  that  of 
martial  law,  but  aa  absolute  and  despotic  monarchy. 
And,  whilst  we  could  not  hide  from  ourselves  the 
fact  that  the  South  had  for  years  held  an  embittered 
hatred  towards  England  and  eveiything  English — 
that  the  man  who  now  on  his  bended  knees  begged 
onr  nation  to  give  him  a  nationality,  had,  within  the 
memory  of  every  one,  cursed  our  abolitionism  and 
denounced  our  aristocracy, — ^how  could  we,  with  a 
Briton's  heart,  look  quietly  on  the  execrable  doings  of 
one  of  the  sternest  military  chiefs  who  ever  wielded 
authority,  without  a  feeling  of  indignation  that  he 
should  be  of  a  race  with  ourselves,  or  that  hir 
shameless  mandates  should  havie  been  couched  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue? 

Our  officers  and  crew  were  lionised.  Crowds  flocked 
to  the  wharf  during  the  day,  and  seemed  to  satiate 
their  vision  with  gazing  on  that  millennial  flag  which 
adorned  the  peak;  *  loafers,'  that  numerous  class  of 
indescribables  who  flock  American  cities  by  thou- 
sands, were  found  at  earliest  dawn  staring  at  us  with 
an  air  of  professional  criticism;  whilst,  nightly,  flocks 
of  men,  women,  and  q^ildren  assembled  together  to 
join  in  a  choral  detestation  of  their  presiding  Grovem- 
ment,  and  repeated  assertions  that  they  were 

'  A  band  of  brothers. 
Native  to  the  soil, 
Fighting  for  the  property 
We  gain'd  by  honest  toiL' 

Whatever  truth  we  may  attach  to  the  latter  portion  of 
the  strain,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  no  small  portion 
of  the  *band'  was  composed  of  risters/  These  mid- 
night orgies  were  frequently  and  successfully  cut 
short  by  a  raid  of  police,  and  woe  to  the  luckless 
wight  whose  lips  were  caught  incautiously  uttering 
a  meed  of  praise  in  favour  of  *  Jefil' 

We  were  frequently  treated  to  *My  Maryland,^ 
<  The  bonnie  blue  Flag,'  *  The  Volunteer,'  and  others 
of  Secession  birth;  but  perhaps  the  most  curious 
fragments  of  song  ever  bom  of  rebellion  were  those 
in  which  the  principal  oppressors  were  each  oon> 
•demned  to  his  own  peculiar  punishment,  in  a  tune 


as  Unique  as  the  caatigatlioiL    Ahhmi|^  aoinewhat 

unchristian  in  sentiment,  and  what  my  naden  may 

perhaps  deem   not  altogether   orthodas;  I  oannot 

refrain  from  a  sample,  to  the  tone  of  'Old  Joim 

Brown' — 

'     'Drown  Abe  linooln  in  the  Mississippi; 
Drown  Abe  linooln  in  the  Mississippi; 
Drown  Abe  linooln  in  the  Mississippi-^ 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Singing  glory,  glory,  halleluiah  I 
Glory,  glory,  hailelnJAhl 
Glory,  glory,  halMajahl 
As  we  go  twehing  wu 

Bang  old  Boiler  on  a  somr  apple  tn»| 
Hang  old  Batlsr  on  a  soar  apple  tns; 
Hang  old  Butler  on  a  soar  apple  tTe»<-» 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Singing  glory,  glory,  hallelnjahl  *e. 

Chain  Major  Stafford  to  a  black  nigger  woman; 
Chain  Major  Stafford  to  a  black  nigger  woman; 
Chain  Major  Stafford  to  a  black  niggec  wosaaa-" 
As  we  go  marehing  on. 

Singing  glory,  glory,  haUeiajahr  4ke. 

And  so  on,  ad  inJinUum^ 

These  were  the  lower  classes,  the  eanaiUe^  of  New- 
Orleans;  but  they  did  not  the  less  od  that  aecoant 
repoesent  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  educated 
and  more  wealthy  portions  of  the  commnnity,  who, 
though  in  less  public  manner  and  more  refined  tons^ 
yet  proclaimed  their  contempt  at  the  treatment  re- 
ceived from  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  outrage 
every  -rule  of  modem  warfare,  and  act  upon  that 
everyday  yet  erroneous  and  absurd  dogma  which 
holds  everything  as  *  fair  in  war.' 

But,  while  thus  briefly  dwelling  on  our  recepticn, 
I  must  not  forget  to  give  some  slight  sketch  of  the 
city  itself — a  city  interesting  not  less  from  its  present     ' 
position  in  the  Southern  rebellion  than  from  its  f offiner   , ! 
histoiy  of  colonization,  and  of  progress  in  all  the  *  arts    ' ' 
of  war  and  peace.'    Banking  among  the  mMt  im- 
portant commercial  cities  in  North  America — being 
the  great  mai'ket-town  for  the  Southern  and  Western 
territories,  as  also  the  abode  of  wealth,  liUDiry,  aad 
refinement,  and  the  seat  of  America's  'deaocratie 
aristocracy '  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  whoUy  the 
*  aristocracy  of  colour,'  as  a  recent  popular  writer 
would  have  us  believe) — it  claims  no'seooad  plaos    I 
among  the  objects  of  interest  to  the  traveller  is  the     j 
Western  World.   There  is  little,  certainly,  to  be  done     i 
in  that  style  of  peregrination  teimed  *  sight-sssiaf/   : ! 
and  still  less  when  the  ruling  powers  had  desed  api  >  j 
only  the  theatres  and  opwa^  but  even  the  churchsi,    I 
and  prevented  all  ingress  aad  egress  to  the  oatskiiti 
of  the  city,  except  under  the  stricteat  suTveiUanoa 

Of  public  buildings  there  are  but  few  to  boast  si,  I 
either  as  regards  solidity  of  Btructwe  or  beaatj  ^ 
architectural  design.  One  or  two  hotels  <d  thai  asm- 
moth  description  found  in  Yankeelaad,  the  City  HaU 
in  St.  Charles-street,  the  Opera,  several  <^ar^ss  of 
modem  erection,  and  the  Caatomhogse  (aa  yet  un- 
finished) include  nearly  all  the  public  edifices  ol  notei  ; 
It  is,  however,  from  no  want  oi  munxflipal 
thJt  such  scarcity  of  architectural  deomtba 
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bst  fran  •  Vftui  of  the  mftterial,  which  has  to  be 
broaght  ttom  the  Norths  The  Sootheraen  have 
alwftyi  had  a  gratt  aveiBioii  to  suoh  dependeiioy — 
long  indeed  before  such  ayenion  grew  into  hatred,  or 
foch  bitied  grew  into  open  rebeUioa. 

In  Nev-Orieane — m  in  New- York,  Baltimore,  and 
otiier  ]»ge  Ameriean  dtiee — the  more  modem  style 
of  itieet  travelhng  is  adopted; — I  refer  to  the  rail- 
nsd  can;  whidi,  in  spite  of  the  late  asperaij^  upon 
the  flsoity  of  Mr.  Train  when  endeayoanng  to  intro- 
dnoe  them  into  Bngfamd,  are  lonnd  to  woik  admirably, 
aad  ire  certainly  a  most  comfortable  mode  of  tnaveL 
Thflf  are  clean  and  neatly  kept,  are  well  onshioned, 
and  in  every  respect  preferable  to  our  omnibuses  at 
h<un&  Nor  is  the  tariff  of  fare  higher — ^the  charge 
far  riding  any  distance  within  or  immediately  around 
the  dty  being  fiya  cents.  One  cannot  fail  to  remark 
the  total  absence  of  all  mral  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
boarfaood  of  this  Southern  metropolis.  Its  peculiar 
litiiation  prechidee  all  country  seats,  pasture  fields, 
ud  lowing  herds;  and  one  may  wander  far  before 
he  bean  'the  milkmaid's  song'  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nev-Orleans.  The  planters  rarely  reside  on  their 
plaatations,  enoept  during  the  working  season— pre- 
Mog  a  city  bjfe  to  the  isolated  and  monotonpus 
oae  on  their  estatea  To  take  '  a  walk  into  the 
ttnmtiy*  is  a  feat  nearly  impossible;  for  you  are 
loon  interrupted  1^  swamps,  lagoons,  or  miles  of 
logu'-eane.  But  if,  by  enterprise,  these  are  over- 
ciKDe,  there  bat  Uee  before  you  the  endless  rolling 
pniiie,  or  the  interminable  '  forest  primeval.' 

The  periodical  press  issues  seyeral  daily  news- 
pepen,  and  one  or  two  tri- weeklies  and  hebdomadals; 
^ether  with  some  msgasines,  of  general  and  class 
intereei.  The  French  and  Dutch  population  have 
the  their  'organa.'  The  state  of  the  press,  however, 
oader  martial  law,  could  not  be  seen  to  any  adran- 
^e.  All  freedom  of  utterance  was  suppressed,  and 
Fort- Jackson  ball  and  chain  held  tn  terrorem  for  the 
lacklees  editor  who  should  dare  to  mutter  a  syllable 
^^t  the  ruling  authority;  and,  during  my  stay,  a 
'daily'  was  more  than  once  suppressed,  for  daring 
to  breathe,  in  strictly  neutral  tones,  a  fefVent  wish 
^  the  bloodshed  should  soon  terminate^  '  if  even 
by  mediation  of  European  Powers.' 

The  population  of  New-Orleans  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  curious  of  any  one  city  in  point  of  diversity, 
hcooagts  chiefly  of  two  parts — French  and  American; 
the  fomier  occupying  the  older  and  lower  portion  of 
the  town;  the  latter  the  upper  portion  or  *  west  end,' 
*hich  it  really  is,  consisting  of  buildings  of  more 
Qodem  ^^d  agreeable  styla  The  distinction  between 
^bose  two  paHs  of  the  city  is  well  marked,  being 
•^P^^tod  by  the  principeJ  thoroughfare — Canal - 
ttTeet,~«  Tery  brotfd  and  magnificent  street;  and  I 
have  been  assured  by  several  residents,  that  so  com- 
p)etely  do  the  French  isolate  themselves  from  the 
'^ber  portions  of  the  community,  that  there  lived  not 
*  tew  of  the  old  French  settlers  who  had  never  once 
f^^^ved  the  «Rue  Canal' I  Many  Spaniards  also  live 
^  tile  lower  parte  of  the  town,  where  the  houses  are 


of  ancient  and  foreign  construction,  and  where  the 
manners,  language,  and  customs  of  its  people  are 
preserved  in  all  their  individual  purity.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  parts  in  New-Orleans  where  it  would 
be  hard  for  a  stranger  to  believe  that  he  was  in  afi 
American  city.  There  are  also  Germans,  Creoles,* 
aAd  coloured  races  of  every  hue,  from  the  bright 
complexion  of  the  'yellow  girl* — which  renders  her 
descent  somewhat  dubitable  to  an  unpractised  eye — 
to  the  burnished  ebony  of  the  unmistakable  '  nigger.' 
Every  civilised  nation  in  the  world  has  a  representa- 
tive in  New-Orleans;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  witness 
how  totally  distinct  they  remain  in  those  features 
characteristic  of  their  countries.  Their  individual 
languages  are  retained  with  a  jealous  pertinacity. 
According  to  the  part  of  the  town  you  inhabit,  yonr 
dirty  clothee  are  sent  to  a  '  washerwoman,'  a  *  Uan- 
chiaseuse,'  or  a  *  wiiacheria,'  and  you  are  measured 
for  new  ones  by  a  *  tailor,'  '  tailleur,'  or  '  Schneider.' 
If  by  chance  a  dinner-party  should  assemble-r-a  com- 
pany of  frigid  Englishmen,  ctestatic  'Crapands/  and 
intriguing  Spaniards — there  is  just  as  sure  to  be  one 
end  of  the  table  occupied  with  imperturbable  calcula- 
tion, and  another  with  gesticulAr  raving,  while  the 
third  party  are  grouped  together  in  some  fteply  laid 
conspiracy,  each  in  his  own  language  and  style.  Nor 
is  this  any  fault  in  society  or  an  outrage  on  its  usages, 
bat  an  ioiierent  custom  alone.  There  are  few  resi- 
dents in  New-Orleans  but  can  speak  more  than  one 
language  fluently,  an4  few  nations  can  boast  of  an 
education  more  eminently  polite  than  that  of  the 
Southerner.  A  curious  patois  of  the  French  langosge 
is  spoken  by  the  negro  servants  in  French  families; 
it  is  called  *  Creole  French,'  and  is  little  more  than  the 
*  baby  talk'  of  that  language  formed  into  a  kind  of 
idiom. 

New-Orleans  has  been  designated  *  a  modem  Baby- 
lon' by  more  than  one  writer,  but  for  what  reason 
does  not  so  readily  appear.  I  know  too  little  of  it 
either  to  support  such  an  assertion  or  to  defend  its 
morality.  Statistics,  however,  of  police  reports  go  far 
to  show  that,  unlike  the  great  Chaldean  bagnio,  it 
holds  no  maternal  relation  to  that  class  of  unfortunates 
which  earned  for  Babylon  its  infamous  soubriquet; 
as — ^numerous  though  they  may  be— but  few  can  claim 
ancestral  relations  to  New-Orleans;  nor  are  they  per- 
mitted— ^in  all  defiance  of  social  outcry,  the  disgust 
of  every  finer  feeling,  /md  abhorrence  and  contempt 

*  I  would  make  a  remark  on  the  word  '  Creole,'  feat  any  of 
my  readers  erer  fall  into  the  egregious  error  I  did  on  mj  flxst 
visit  to  New-Orl«ins,  or  expose  their  wofal  ignorance  in  a 
manner  whioh  may  not  only  mortify  their  pride  bat  lead  them 
into  serious  embarrassment.  It  is  in  rain  to  look  for  any  aoen- 
rate  definition  of  this  word  in  a  dictionary;  and  if  the  reader 
has  been  aceostomed— as  I  believe  is  most  general— either  to 
regard  the  '  Creole'  as  a  West  Indian  by  birth  or  as  a  mixtnre 
of  white  and  black  blood,  he  will  pay  no  compliment  to  the 
Looiftianlans.  I  shall  not  so  soon  forget  haTing  been  told  one 
evening,  by  a  Southern  lady,  that  the  Creoles  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  of  the  South;  and  while  looking  somewhat  aghaat 
at  hearing  what  appeared  a  very  wonderful  statement,  I  waa 
informed,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  iialve(<',  that  she  heraeU 
was  a  Creole  I  In  Louisiana,  n  Creole  means  any  one  bom  in 
the  State  whose  parents  were  not. 


of  the  more  yiitaotu  of  their  Bez«— to  ply  their 
avocation  on  the  pnblic  streets,  and  flaunt  their 
tawdry  trappings  under  the  very  eyes  of  authority. 
If  the  evil  is  not  thereby  diminished  in  itself,  it 
is  certainly  diminished  in  its  attendants;  and  one 
sense,  at  least,  is  gratified  by  their  absence.  It  may 
not,  after  all,  be  that  severe  and  shameful  punish- 
ment, as  it  at  first  appears,  which  Major-General 
Butler,  in  his  'infamous'  order,  pronounced  upon 
those  females  who  should,  'by  word,  deed,  or  ges- 
ture, insult  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United 
States,'  seeing  that  it  was  only  to  prevent  them  from 
.  walking  the  streets.  Let  us  trust,  for  the  honour  of 
that  nation  which  he  represented,  aud  the  humanity 
of  a  commander  in  this  nineteenth  century,  that  such 
was  its  true  construction.  What  a  pity  that  the 
diction  of  such  an  order  should  be  at  all  ambiguous! 
It  is  true  that  the  city  was  occasionally  overrun 
by  scoundrels  who  could  murder,  lie,  and  steal;  and 
that,  either  through  leniency  in  the  administration 
of  the  State,  or  want  of  activity  in  the  detective 
authorities,  they  too  often  escaped  their  merited 
rewards.  But  where  is  the  city  like  New-Orleans 
free  from  such?  Where  is  the  great  mercantile  and 
speculative  community  which  does  not  o£Per  abundant 
opportuuitiee  for  vice  to  thrive  at  the  expense  of 
honesty,  or  support  its  gambling-houses  and  haunts 
of  debauchery?  It  is  also  too  true  that  many  who 
appear  in  society,  with  every  air  of  refinement  and 
respectability,  hesitate  not,  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  to 
take  a  hand  in  a  'rubber,'  to  listen  to  sectarian 
ballads,  or  even  to  join  in  the  mazy  waltz.     But  is 

it  not  to  \^  La  Belle  France,  of  which  these  are 
natives  or  descendants?  And  is  the  Parisian  opera 
not  open  on  Sunday  evening,  as  well  as  others?  This 
is  certainlv  no  defence;  but  why  should  moralists 
travel  so  far  to  discover  errors  so  near  home?  I  do 
not,  however,  write  on  morality. 

The  French  Creole  population  possess  an  air  of 
languidness  and  ennui,  rivalled,  I  believe,  only  by 
those  '  dark-eyed  senoritas  of  Cuba,'  who 

'  Sleep  all  the  mom  to  gild  the  ere  of  daj.' 

Many  of  them,  however,  are  really  pretty — a  redeem- 
ing ^ait  which,  in  spite  of  every  poetic  description, 
is  rare  in  a  Cuban. 

The  Creole  men  have  nothing,  however,  to  recom- 
mend them.  They  are  generally  of  an  effeminate 
cast;  and,  while  their  more  hardy  brethren  had  gone 
to  Uie  war,  they  seemed  to  prefer  a  life  at  home, 
talking  of  rebellion  and  treason — leaving  their  braver 
fellow-citizens  to  defend  their  soil  from  the  onward 
march  of  the  invader. 

(To  be  continued.) 

PICTURES  IN  THE  FIRE. 

A  FIEBOB  wind  is  blowing,  and  heavy  rain  is  falling 
— ^adding  to  the  wild  music  of  the  wind,  as  it  whistlea 
among  the  house-tops  and  down  the  chimneys.  With 
a  thud,  thud,  thud,  it  beats  upon  the  windows,  as  they 
shiver  and  rattle  in  their  casements,  through  the  foxy 
of  the  blast;  while,  at  every  fresh  gust,  the  gas-light 
flickers,  and  the  smoke  from  the  fire  sweeps  out  into 
the  room.     It  is  impossible  to  read.     I  draw  a  cloak 


arotmd  me,  and  sit  gazing  on  the  Rowing  emben  u  I 
they  bum  in  the  grate.    They  seem  to  f onn  thenseWeB 
into  intelligible  pictures.  Sometimes  a  weO-rememboed 
face  is  visible,  bearing  the  old  familiAr  ezpresnoD  upon 
it.    I  can  trace  the  features  of  the  friends  of  my  ichool- 
days;  and  they  seem  to  smile  upon  me  in  reoogmtio&. 
Then  the  old  games  we  played  are  joined  in  once  more. 
The  buoyancy  and  thoughUessness  of  eaifier  d&jB  it- 
turn,  and  we  indulge  in  the  merry  pranks  of  old.  There 
is  the  face  of  one  I  loved  with  all  the  fervour  d  i 
schoolboy.    We  wander  once  again,  as  we  used  to  do^ 
chatting  and  laughing  gaily.     Care  and  thought  vt 
have  none  beyond  the  moment.    A  summer  gun  Bmila 
upon  us,  spreading  its  genial  influence  arotmd.   With 
light  hearts,  we  run  and  tumble  in  the  green  fiddt- 
among  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups,  winch  we  phid, 
and  then  toes  carelessly  away.     Eveiything  mimsten 
to  our  pleasure  and  adds  to  our  happineai.    The  old 
lays  are  sung,  and  the  old  stories  are  told.    Bat  the 
picture  begins  to  fade,  and  soon  is  altogether  gone. 
Memoiy  fills  up  the  blank,  connecting  the  past  vith 
the  present.   Our  school-days  are  ended,  and  ire  pait- 
many  of  us  never  to  see  each  other  again.    Some  aie  ia 
the  city,  poring  over  the  dreary  ledger,  or  haimting 
the  marts  of  commerce.     One  is  tilling  the  soil,  lod 
reaping  the  golden  grain.     One  is  ministering  to  the 
spiritual,  and  another  to  the  bodily  wants  of  hii  fel- 
lows; and  still  another  is  studying  the  dry  detaik  d 
law.     Some  have  sought  employment  in  foreign  landi 
— one  among  the  hordes  of  China,  and  another  vith 
an  Indian  sun  above  him.    One  is  enrolled  among  the 
protectors  of  his  countiy,  and  seeks  for  military  fuoe; 
while  another  ploughs  the  ocean  for  the  pnipoKS  of 
commerce.   And,  alas!  some  have  been  oat  off  in  their 
very  flower  and  beauty.     One  sleeps  beneath  the  r^- 
less  waves  of  the  Atlantic — ah!  well  do  I  remember 
him;  and  the  happy  days  we  passed  together  I  eaa 
never  forget.     Another  was  laid  to  rest  by  strasga 
hands,  in  a  land  where  the  sun  is  ever  bright  and  the 
flowers  are  ever  blooming,  but  where  no  friendly  ete 
ever  sheds  a  tear  upon  his  grave.     And  stiU  another 
lies  in  the  church-yard,  where  so  often  we  have  {^fad 
together;  anj  the  daisies  grow  beautiful  above  him,  aad 
friends  come  and  sit  beside  his  grave,  and  think  of  the 
young  soul  that  has  gone.    Strange  that  the  little  band 
should  be  scattered  so,  and  have  its  representatiTes  m 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

But  another  picture  is  in  the  fire.  What  means  HI 
I  see  a  vessel,  with  eveiything  trim  and  neat,  and  is 
its  proper  place,  commanded  by  one  who  seems  vorthy 
of  his  post.  Slowly  she  is  towed  out  of  harbonr,  and 
sails  majestically  down  the  river  to  the  open  e^ 
Then,  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  spread  to  catch  the 
favouring  breeze,  she  speeds  over  the  Uue  waten.  1 
look  again,  and  I  see  the  captain  and  crew  Idl  idh  ® 
the  deck,  gazing  at  the  huge  creatures  that  play  arGfood 
the  vessers  side.  What  a  happy  life  they  seem  to  lead! 
Except  the  man  at  the  wheel,  every  one  is  idle.  Soon 
even  he  begiiis  to  grow  less  careful  in  his  woik.  H? 
looks  eagerly  upon  the  compass,  but  seems  not  to  heed 
it.   A  black  cloud  is  in  the  dcy,  and  coming  ew  nearer 
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and  more  hmt.  The  aea  in  the  distance  is  laahed  into 
foun.  Kadly  the  white-topped  wa^es  chase  each  other 
onward,  as  if  striying  which  should  reach  the  vessel 
fint  The  men  on  board  perceive  not  the  approaching 
stonn.  One  more  msh  forward — a  retreat — ^another 
niah— and  the  waves  dash  over  the  vessel;  sending  her 
on  her  beam-ends.  With  blanched  lip  and  pale  cheek, 
the  captain  beholds  the  position  of  his  ship,  in  doubt 
vbether  it  is  a  dream  or  a  reality.  A  moment  more, 
and  hifl  look  of  doubt  is  gone.  His  voice  is  heard  above 
the  fury  of  the  gale.  Manfully  they  strive  to  make  up 
for  the  carelessness  which  has  caused  them  so  much. 
Their*stnigglee  seem  fruitless,  and  for  a  time  their 
doom  appears  certain.  One  by  one  the  masts  are  cut 
avay,  and  once  more  the  vessel  is  on  her  keel,  but  still 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves.  With  renewed 
efforts,  they  apply  themselves  to  their  work,  rigging 
jury-masts  and  setting  saiLf.  The  storm  passes  away, 
bot  its  effects  remain.  The  vessel  ends  her  voyage,  but 
what  a  change  from  the  trim  neat  thing  it  was  before. 
The  Btorm  has'  left  its  mark  behind,  and  the  crippled 
vend  retuns  little  of  its  former  beauty. 

fiat  the  fire  is  nearly  out,  and  the  room  grows  oold. 
I  go  to  bed,  and  dream  of  those  pictures  in  the  fire; 
bat  in  my  dream  the  vessel  takes  the  form  of  a  man, 
ud  the  sea  is  life.  S. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  HERMIONK 

BTTHE  AUTHOR  OF  'FRBD  HARPER'S  LBOACT.' 


Chapter  VL 

I  WAS  wakened  suddenly  by  the  shock  cansed  by 
&ff  embrace  from  the  larger  of  the  two  skeletons.  I 
started  up.  Was  that  Martin's  voice,  or  was  I  dream- 
ing? '  Hallo  1  Jack,  how  are  you?  Good  morning. 
^VeVe  come  back,  you  see.' 

'  Martin !    Do  I is  it  possible  ? ' 

'Possible!  of  course  it's  possible;  and  more  than 
pMsible,  it's  probable.' 

'And  more  than  probable,  it's  positive.  Mr.  John, 
bow  are  you?'  said  Starry,  jumping  down  and  extend- 
ing his  hand. 

I  was  Indeed  Borprised  to  see  the  pair,  who  had  been 
K  teceotly  associated  in  my  mind  with  thoughts  of 
itarration  and  skeletons,  in  such  apparent  good  spirits, 
^nddeoly  it  flashed  upon  me  that  it  might  be  the 
udtement  of  the  fever  which  exposure  might  have 
Baperinduced.  I  Imrried  on  deck.  '  Stewart,'  I  whis- 
{^^  Hhis  may  be  rather  serious.  Come  down, 
will  you?  and  help  me  to  see  after  them.' 

'Yes,  I'll  be  down  immediately.  I'll  just  make 
tbe  boat  fast — ^they  have  just  come  on  board.  In  the 
i&eaotime,  go  down  yourself,  and  see  what  you  can 
nuke  of  them;  every  minute,  you  know,  may  be  of 
conaequenoe.' 

I  went  below  at  once.  'Martin,'  said  I,  patting 
him  soothingly  on  the  back,  *  I  think  you  had  better 
}^i  into  one  of  the  berths.  lie  down  both  of  you. 
I  will  make  you  some  tea,  and  put  a  little  brandy 
^to  it,  and  Iniog  you  a  biscuit.  You  must  not  eat 
too  much  all  at  onoe. ' 


'Ha,  ha,  ha — ho, 'ho,  ho!'  laughed  Bob,  till  he 
sank  into  a  seat  with  fair  exhaustion.  I  had  now  no 
doubt  that  he  was  in  a  raging  fever. 

'Thank  you;  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
indeed  for  your  consideration,'  said  Starry;  'but  we 
have  breakfasted.' 

'  O  Starry,  do  lie  down  like  a  good  fellow,'  said 
Bob;  'here  are  some  nice  blankets  that  we  have 
been  keeping  warm  for  you  all  night — we'll  roll  you 
up  in  them,  and  you'll  be  so  snug;  and  here's  the 
brandy  all  ready  waiting,  and  the  water  boiling — do 
lie  down,  and  I'll  make  you  some  toddy.' 

'  0  Bob,'  said  I,  '  do.  Will  you  not  listen  to  reason? 
Will  you  not?' 

'  I'll  listen  to  reason,  Jack,  when  you  talk  sense. 
In  the  meantime,  I  think  you  look  more  like  sleeping 
than  we  do,  with  your  eyes  more  than  three-quarters 
shut,  looking  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost.' 

'  I  see,'  interposed  Starry,  '  that  you  are  labouring 
under  a  slight  hallucination.  You  imagine  that  we 
spent  the  night  in  the  boat;  whereas,  we  had  a  most 
comfortable  night.  We  were  picked  up  by  the  iish- 
ing-boat  which  we  observed'in  the  forenoon.' 

'  And  which  you  mistook  for  the  Bock  of  Ailsa?' 
said  Stewart,  coming  down.  ^ 

'The  same.  At  least,  I  don't  know,'  answered 
Bob.  '  It  wa9  either  it  or  another  one — ^the  Katie 
of  Inveraray. ' 

'  The  fishermen  were  most  kind.  In  point  of  fact, 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  experienced  more  kindness  in 
my  life,'  said  Starry;  '  though  it  was  no  more  than 
I  had  expected,  from  all  I  had  heard  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  Highlanders.  When  wmgot  on  board,  they 
made  us  drink  some  whisky,  out  of  a  curious  utensU 
manufactured  from  the  horn  of  a  goat;  and,  indeed, 
we  were  cold  enough,  for  it  was  Ute  in  the  afternoon 
before  we  fell  in  with  them.  We  pulled  towards  you 
when  the  mist  came  on.  We  must  have  passed  you, 
though  not  close  enough  to  observe  you.' 

'  Ay,'  said  Bob;  '  and  that  was  all  owing  to  their 
confounded  stupidity  in  pulling  away.  If  you  had 
remained  where  you  were,  we  would  have  come  right 
down  on  you;  for  I  had  noticed  where  you  were 
before  the  mist  fell,  and  then  we  turned  her  head  in 
that  way,  and  kept  right  on — noticing  always  to 
keep  the  track  which  the  boat  left  behind  her  per- 
fectly straight.' 

'But  who  told  you  that  we  had  pulled  towards 
you?'  said  I. 

*  Stewart  there,  when  we  came  on  board.  I  sup- 
pose you  were  asleep  when  we  came.  It  was  the 
stupidest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  However,  you  did 
it  for  the  best;  and  I  daresay  you  had  a  more  uncom- 
fortable night  of  it  than  we  had.' 

*  I  should  hope  so;  but,  Stewart,'  said  I,  '  why  did 
you  not  tell  me?' 

*  He  wanted,  I  suppose,  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
your  hallucination  would  develope  itself,'  said  Starry. 
*  If  you  wiU  allow  me,  however,  I  will  continue  my 
little  narrative.  Well,  then,  as  I  observed,  we  were 
considerably  revived   by  the   potation  which   the 


Highlanders  made  na  drink.  They  then  made  na 
remove  oar  wet  ooats — it  is  rather  a  phenomenon  how 
that  mist  saturates — and  brought  us  some  of  their 
own — rery  rough  they  were,  and  of  a  peculiar  smoky 
flavour;  they  heaped  more  fuel  on  their  firs  in  the 
little  apartment  in  the  front  end  of  the  vessel,  and 
made  us  dry  ourselves  at  it.  We  soon  began  to  feel 
quite  comfortable;  the  only  counterbalancing  con- 
sideration being  the  recollection  of  the  feelings  of 
anxiety  which  we  knew  you  most  experience  on  our 
account.  Then  they  prepared  dinner  for  us — a  species 
of  soup,  made  with  oaten-meal  instead  of  vegetables, 
and  most  excellent  mutton.  Then  they  made  us 
drink  another  potation,  to  prevent,  as  they  remarked, 
any  ill  consequences  ensuing  on  our  exposure,  we 
being  not  much  accustomed  to  such  exposure.  *We 
had  a  most  pleasant  evening  among  them,  one  of  them 
being  an  excellent  player  on  the  violin,  with  which 
we  beguiled  the  time— was  he  not,  Martin?'  Martin 
granted  his  acquiescence.  *  They  were  very  kind  in 
replying  to  my  inquiries  regarding  their  language.  I 
'  made  considerable  progress  in  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Celtic  derivatives.  When  night  approached,  they 
insiBted  on  our  occupying  their  berths;  but  Martin 
and  I  expressed  our  disinclination  to  deprive  them  of 
their  accustomed  place  of  repose,  upon  which,  after  a 
little  farther  pressing,  they  spread  coats,  saila^nd 
other  articles  along  the  seats,  upon  either  side  of  the 
fire,  and  we  slept  most  comfortably  indeed  till  morn- 
ing, when,  the  mist  being  cleared,  we  observed  you 
in  the  distance;  and  the  fishermen  having  prepared 
breakfast  for  us — coffee  and  oaten-cakes— ^I  made 
particular  observation  of  their  diet,  mode  of  living, 
&C.  for  insertion  in  my  journal — coffee  and  oaten- 
cake' ^ 

'And  fresh  herrings,*  said  Bob.  'Capital  fresh 
herrings!  I  punished  no  fewer  than  four.  I  say, 
Stewart,  did  you  take  our  day's  shooting  out  of  the, 
boat?' 

'  I  took  these  out  of  the  boat — ^if  this  is  what  yon 
call  your  day's  shooting,'  replied  Stewart — '  one  sea- 
gull and  one  wild  duck — the  latter  evidently  as  old 
as  the  hills  and  probably  as  tough  as  bend-leather.' 

'I'm  sure  there's  nothing  wrong  with  him,'  said 
Bob.  '  We're  going  to  have  him  for  dinner  to-day. 
Fm  going  to  begin  to  him  at  once.' 

*  Talking  of  cooking  dinner  already !'  said  I.  '  We 
haven't  had  breakfast  yet.' 

'You  haven't,'  said  Stewart;  'but  I  have.  I  let 
you  sleep;  but  I've  been  up  for  more  than  three  hours. 
But  I  have  it  all  ready  for  you  on  deck;  you've  only 
to  go  and  get  it.' 

'Just  as  well  you  had,'  said  Bob;  'for  we  shall 
want  the  fire.  Come  on.  Starry!  Off  with  your 
coat,  and  we'll  set  to  work.  Spread  something  here 
for  the  feathers.' 

'  Starry,  my  trump!  you'll  do  no  such  thing,'  said 
Stewart  '  The  place  is  bad  enough  already  without 
your  turning  it  into  a  poultry-shop.  Go  on  deck,  can't 
you?  if  you  are  determined  to  cook  that  old  bundle 
of  bones.    A  precious  cooking  it  will  be,  I  dare  say.' 


*  You  hold  your  tongue  till  yoa  see  whst  lort  of 
cooking  it  will  be,'  said  Bob.  'And  I  say,  Steward 
yoa  give  your  orders  pretty  free  to  be  on  bond 
another  man's  yacht  1  Stany,  we'll  go  <8i  deck. 
Tie  something  round  you  for  an  apnm.' 

'  Here  yon  are  I '  said  Stewart,  f astemng  the  taUe- 
cloth  round  Stany's  nec^  so  as  to  give  him  all  tbe 
appearance  of  a  great  pinafored  schoolboy.  'There! 
That  will  keep  your  clothes  dean.  Now,  ap  yoo  go; 
and  see  and  keep  the  feathers  together,  and  do&t 
have  them  flying  about  all  over  the  vess^' 

'  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  to  the  best  of  my 
ability;  though  I  must  confess  that  it  is  to  me  nther 
a  novel  field  of  operation,'  replied  Stany,  gMJiering 
up  his  pinafore  and  stumbling  on  deck. 

Stewart  and  I  followed,  and  found  Bob,  alreadj 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  tearing  away  nvsg«t/ 
at  the  feathers  of  the  duck.  'Gome  on,  Slanj; 
here's  woric  for  you.  Sit  down  here  and  take  held  of 
him  by  the  wing  there.  I  say,  who  gave  yoa  that 
table-cover?  You'll  get  it  all  foiled,  and  then  irast 
I  catch  it  from  the  old  lady?    Go  and  pat  it  o£' 

'  I  was  just  about  to  do  so  of  my  own  aoeoid,'  nid 
Starry;  '  for  I  tripped  there  in  conning  up,  thoa^ 
you  were  too  much  engaged  to  observe  me;  I  Iripped 
in  coming  up  by  its  catching  under  my  feet,  so  tiot 
I  thought  I  would  have  been  precipitated  head  fore- 
most into  the  water.  I  have  now,  however,  i^aced 
it  ify  my  pooket-handkerohief,  and  am  now  at  yoor 
service.* 

*  Here — sit  down  beside  me  liera  There's  the  wing 
for  you;  pluck  away  now  like  mad,  and  see  yoa  plock 
it  clean — do  you  hear?' 

'  What  capital  poulterers  you  do  make,  to  be  sore!' 
said  Stewart,  catting  up  a  piece  of  tobaooo  with  bia 
knife.  '  You'd  make  a  capital  picture^  I  do  deelare! 
Look  now.  Bob,  there  goee  a  whole  handful  of  yoor 
feathers;  they'll  be  all  over  the  vess^  and  yea  voQt 
get  them  out  again  for  a  month.' 

'  So  there  is,'  cried  Bob,  jumping  up.  *  I  want  to 
keep  them,'  he  added;  'they'll  stuff  a  pillow  c^taily-' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Stewart;  '  perhaps  two  ^  tlu^ 
of  them.  Penny  for  your  thoughts,  Stairy— eonooci- 
ing  poetry— eh  ?* 

*  Oh,  no,'  replied  Starry;  *  that  is,  I  was  merdy- 
a — digesting  a  few  ideas  previous  to  artaoging  tbes 
in  a  rhythmical  form.  The  term  of  poetry,  howem, 
is  too  high  a  one  to  apply  to  any  eStudons  which  mxf 
flow  from  my  muse.' 

*I  say.  Starry,  what  is  poetry?'  said  StewaA 
'  Give  us  a  lecture  on  it;  anything  is  better  thaa  thU-' 

'Well,  Stewart,'  said  Starry,  'yoa  have  wBOpd 
me  a  more  difficult  task  than  yon  seem  to  nnagiaa 
Critics  have  entertained  various  and  diflerent  opinii'O' 
regarding  the  terms  in  which  that  species  of  htentoTB 
ought  to  be  described;  and,  as  Pope  has  ii, 

"Who  atuOl  decide  wlien  doelon  dSaagfte?" 
Some  maintain  that  it  exists  in  the  idea»--that  po^ 
may  be  clothed  in  the  garb  of  prose;  others,  on  the 
principle  of  the  common  usi^  of  the  tenn,  laaintsiB 
that  it  exists  more  in  the  form— that  it  is  a  difltzod 
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specdes  of  litoTature  altogetlier.  According  to  the 
tint  definition,  I  wonld  scarcely  ventnre  to  call  my- 
self a  poet;  according  to  the  second,  1  might  venture, 
I  think,  to  insinuate  that  I  am  a  poet/ 

*  Hem!    Poetic  occapation  you^  at  now — rather! ' 

*  Oh,  as  to  that,'  replied  Stany/  *  I  consider  that 
it  is  no — a — derogation  to  any  one  to  engage  in  a  little 
occapation  such  as  the  present.  In  the  first  place,  I 
may  rem&rk  that  it  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  o'beenration  of  the  anatomy  of  birds — the 
beautiful  stmcttire  of  the  whole,  and  the  adaptation 
of  every  muscle  and  member  to  its  particular  use. 
Then,  secondly,  it  has  been  remarked  that  one  half 
the  world  do  not  know  how  the  other  half  live. 
Now,  doee  not  this  give  considerable  insight  into  the 
manner  in  'v^ch  a  considerable  portion  of  the — a — 
female  population  of  the  world  are  accustomed,  either 
directly  or  indirectiy,  to  spend  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time?  And  I  can  assure  you,  that  even  the 
very  short  space  which  I  have  been  engaged  upon 
it,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  my  great 
respect  for  the  sex,  from  the  difficulty  which  I  ex- 
perience in  performing  it  to  my  satisfaction.  Again, 
sorely  a  poor  student  need  consider  it  no — Sr— deroga- 
tion to  employ  himself  in  plucking  the  feathers  from 
one  of  Nature's  noblest  handiworks,  when  the  great  * 
BfOman  general,  of  whom  we  have  all  heard,  after 
having  repelled  the  enemies  of  his  country,' 

'  I  say.  Starry,'  cried  Bob,  '  I  wish  you  would  stop 
all  that  stuff,  and  pluck  that  wing  properly.  See, 
yon  have  left  half  the  feathers  behind  you!  And 
now,  just  look — ^jnst  look  at  all  those  stamps! ' 

'  I   believe  that  there  is  poetry  in  everything,' 

continued  Starry,  forgetting  his  employment  in  the 

enthusiasm  of  his  disquisitions.     '  Something  of  a 

similar  sentiment  has  been  expressed  by  our  great 

dramatist,  when  he  spoke  of  finding 

"  SennoBS  ia  Btones,  and  good  in  ererfthlng." 

But  I  l)elieve  that  in  the  commonest  scenes  of  —  a  — 

the  oomznonest  scenes  in  nature  —  in  the  evcry-day 

incidents  and  occurrences  of  life,  there  is  poetry.    It 

13  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  extraet  the  poetry, 

clothing  it  in  the  expression  which  suits  the  scene, 

whether  humour  or  pathos — so  truly  has  it  been  re- 

narked  that 

"  Wit  is  OBtnre  to  Advantage  dresa'd.'" 

*  I  say.  Starry,  just  look  at  those  stumps,  wiU  you?' 
'  Oh! — a— I  was  foigetting,  in  the  heat  of  the  argu- 
ment.   I  will  endeavour  to  be  more  careful  in  future. ' 

*  Well,  see  that  you  are,'  said  Bob.  *  I  say,  do  you 
think  you  cotdd  manage  it  now  yourself;  it  is  almost 
time  I  was  beginning  to  that  dumpling.  I  think  I 
remember  hearing  at  home  that  they  took  a  good 
while  to  boil.  Does  anybody  know  anything  about 
it?  Here,  Stewart,  do  you  know?  Does  a  dumpling 
take  long  to  boil?' 

No  one  being  able  to  furnish  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  the  snbject,  Bob,  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  rose,  and  repaired 
to  the  cabin,  leaving  Starry  to  prosecute  the  denuda- 
tory  operations. 


'Stany,'  said  Stewart,  lighting  his  pipe,  'give  us 
a  screed  of  your  last.  I  know,  by  the  way  you  sat 
gazing  at  the  beams  last  night,  that  you  were  oon- 
cocting  something.  We'll  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
criticism.  Do,  man — don't  be  bashful — ^poets  seldom 
are;  we'll  say  you  are  none.' 

*0h,  it  is  a  mere  trifle — a  mere  bagatelle^'  sftid 
Starry,  going  aft.  *  I,  hojrever,  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  having  the  benefit  of  your  criticism  upon 
it.' 

*  Starry,  where  are  you  going?*  cried  Bob,  appearing 
on  deck,  Ms  sleeves  tucked  up,  a  towel  tied  round 
his  waist  as  an  apron,  in  the  one  hand  a  jug,  in  the 
other  an  earthenware  basin,  containing  eggs,  butter, 
and  flour.  *  The  dinner  will  be  late.  You  can  read 
your  trumpery  again,  can't  you?' 

*'I  beg  your  pardon,  Martin,'  said  Starry;  *  but  I 
shall  be  at  your  service  presentiy. '  He  jumped  down 
into  the  cabin,  and  shortly  returned  with  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  in  his  hand.  *  Meanwhile,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  your  lending  me  a  few  minutes'  attention, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled  afterwards  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  critical  remarks.  The  subject 
is  a  storm,'  said  Starry,  seating  himself  on  the  wind- 
lass. '  It  is  a  littie  outline  which  I  have  sketched, 
so  that,  if  it  should  be  our  fortune  to  encounter  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  I  may  be  enabled  to  grasp  its  dis- 
tinguishing features.  I  have  observed  that  when  I 
have  endeavoured  to  embody  a  scene  or  an  aspect  ol 
nature  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, that  I  can  make  much  more  minute  and 
satisfactory  observations,  when  such  opportunity  does 
occur,  if  I  have  endeavoured  previously  to  embody  it 
in  words.  The  scene,  then,  opens  on  the  evening  of 
the  night  of  the  storm.  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
lineate the  stillness  which  reigned — ^the  repose  of  the 
cloudless  sky— the  placid,  child-like  slumbering  of 
the  sea — so  as  to  heighten,  by  the  power  of  contrast, 
the  effect  of  the  storm,  when  it — a — rushes  in  its  fury 
on  the  devoted  barque,  lashing  the  ocean  into  foam. 
However,  I  am  betraying  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
art  which  I  have  used;  which  is  calculated  to  dimimsh 
the  impression  which  I  am  desirous  of  producing.  We 
shall  allow  the  poem  to  tell  its  own  tale.' 

Starry  cleared  his  throat,  spread  out  his  sheet  of 
paper,  and  began  as  follows: — 

"The  weat  wind  whispered  with  soft  sigh—*' 

*  The  dinner  will  be  late,'  cried  Bob,  setting  down 
his  basin  on  the  end  of  the  water-cask.  '  I  wish  you 
would  leave  that  alone  and  attend  to  your  work.' 

*  Yes,  I  will  return  to  it  in  the  oeurse  of  a  i^ort 
timev'  replied  Starry.  *  Meanwhile,  I  have  to  i^queat 
that  you  will  not  interrupt  me. 

The  west  wind  whisper'd  with  soft  sigh. 

And  oalmljr  rose  the  erenlog  star; 
Konght  told  that  o^er  the  midnight  sky- 
Now,  here,  the  remaining  line  of  this  stanza  is  not 
quite  to  my  satisfaction;  it  hardly  supports,  as  it 
were,  the  style  of  the  three  previous  lines.     Oan 
.  any  of  you  suggest  a  word  which  would  rhyme  with 
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star,  and  could  be  introduced  as  a  termination  in  an 
appropriate  line?' 

*  Tar,'  suggested  Stewart,  performing  a  necromantic 
feat  with  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  smoke. 

*Tart'  repeated  Starry,  thoughtfully;   *I  do  not 

exactly  see  how  it  could  be  appropriately  introduced.' 

*What  is  your  third  line  again?*  said  Stewart — 

*  yea — ^let  me  see — 

Nought  told  tbftt  o'er  the  midnight  akj 
The  cloudi  would  fLj  m  bUck  m  tar.' 

*  The  clouds  would  fly  as  black  as  tar,'  said  Starry. 

*  I  am  afraid  that  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  line  which  I  have  temporarily  supplied.  We  will 
consider  it,  however,  on  a  future  occasion;  meanwhile, 
I  will  continue  the  recital: — 

The  >ea  heaved  in  a  golden  eweU, 
When  low  the  sun  sank  in  the  west. 

Soft  as  the  maiden's  bosom  heaves 
Upon  her  lover's  manlj  breast. 

'  Tou're  coming  on,  Starry,'  said  Stewart.  *  That's 
not  so  bad.  I  see  you  have  had  some  experience  in 
that  line.' 

*What — a'— s«iid  Stany — *to  which  line  do  you 
allude,  might  I  inquire?' 

*  Oh  yes!  That's  it.  Pretend  you  don't  know !  The 
love-making  line,  of  -course.  Don't  your  last  two 
lines  tell  that?' 

'  Oh! — ^a — I  see.  That  does  not  necessarily  follow,' 
replied  Starry.  'Well — a— however,  if  you  please, 
we  will  continue  the  readingz-i^ 

The  sea-gnU  to  his  nest  had  flown' 

'Starry,  you're  an  ass!'  cried  Bob,  seizing  the 
manuscript,  crumpling  it  in  his  hand,  and  sending  it 
flying  over  the  water.  '  There  I  The  sea-gull  to  his 
nest  has  flown!  Perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  get 
dinner  ready  now.' 

'  Perhaps  this  will  form  a  more  perfect  illustration 
of  the  flying  of  the  sea-gull  to  his  nest,'  said  Starry, 
quietly  taking  up  the  half -plucked  duck,  and  sending 
it  after  the  manuscript.  '  Perhaps  we  will  be  able 
to  proceed  with  the  dinner  now?' 

'Bravo,  Starry!'  cried  Stewart.  'Tour  lesson  in 
plucking  has  surely  given  you  pluck.  You've  served 
him  right,  at  any  rate.' 

'  Crawford! '  said  Bob,  when  he  had  sufliciently  re- 
covered himself  to  speak — '  Crawford!  go  and  bring 
back  that  duck! — go  this  instant;  it  will  be  better 
for  you.' 

'  Indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,'  replied  Stany; 
'  I  think  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  what  is 
right  and  proper,  if  you  should  bring  back  my  manu- 
script. It  has  cost  me  time  and  labour,  and  is  of 
incomparably  greater  consequence  than  your  paltry 
bird,  which,  even  if  it  were  in  itself  of  any  value,  would 
be  spoiled  by  your  execrable  manner  of  cooking.' 

'You'll  pay  for  this  yet,  Crawford,  I  tell  you!' 
said  Bob,  between  his  teeth,  lowering  himself  into 
the  boat,  and  sculling  violently  towards  the  floating 
bird. 

He  stooped  over  the  side,  and  picked  it  up,  leaving 
Starry's  manuscript  to  drift  away  with  the  tide. 


'  Bring  Starr/s  paper,  can  i  you?'  cried  Stewart. 
'  We  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  it ' 

Bob  made  no  answer;  but,  turning  the  boat  loond, 
and  sculling  towards  us  in  the  same  violent  numoer- 
the  oar  slipped  up,  and  away  Bob,  went  head  over  heeli 
into  the  water!        ^ 

'  Help !  murder !  oh!  I'm  d— drowning!'  he  yelled, 
spluttering  the  water  from  his  mouth  as  he  loie  to 
the  surface.    '  Stewart,  I'm  going  d-— down!' 

Stewart  coolly  took  his  pipe  from  his  month, 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  it,  and  set  it  down  oo  tbe 
deck,  and  taking  up  the  coil  of  the  peak  bilyvd, 
threw  it  towards  Bob.  The  rope  was  too  sboii  The 
end  of  it  reached  within  three  yards  of  him,  hut  be 
could  not  swim.  He  struggled  to  get  to  it,  hot  the 
tide  drifted  him  away — ^he  was  linking 

'  I'm  going  down.  Help !  Stewart !  Stewart!  Stew > 
art!  help!  help!    I'm  going  down!' 

(To  be  condnded  In  oar  next) 


MAGGIE. 

MaooibI  Maggie!  aiater  MaoHel 

In  the  dear  f*™<n^y  room 
We  are  sitting,  sad  and  lonelj— 

Weary,  weary  of  its  gloom. 
Fast  and  warm  the  tears  are  flowlBg, 

Down  each  alter' d,  sorrowing  fsoe; 
Dark  and  awful  is  the  shadow 

Besting  in  thy  vacant  place. 

Maggiel  Maggiel  gentle  Msgple! 

Sweet,  and  innocent,  and  mild; 
Lovingly  thou  nestled  'mongst  n*~ 

Trastiog  as  a  Uttle  child. 
I  am  sitting  by  the  flzeUght, 

Oazlng.  as  we  used  to  do- 
Dreaming  strange,  bright  dreams  together- 

I9ow  I  dream  not,  wanting  yoo. 

Maggie!  Maggiel  loving  Maggiel 

Still  and  moumf  ol  is  our  dwelling; 
Through  the  silent  rooms  we  wander. 

Each  its  own  fond  memories  teUlng— 
Memories  of  a  face  we  loved,  so 

Qirlish,  beautiful,  and  fair; 
Sweet  young  tones  and  smiles  of  gladseu, 

That  we  And  no  longer  there. 

Maggiel  Maggiel  i»aUent  Maggiel 

How  we  watch'd  thee  many  an  hour! 
Watch'd  thee  slowly  fading,  dying, 

Like  a  broken,  withered  flower. 
When,  at  last,  we  sat  at  midnight 

With  the  light  made  pale  and  thin. 
Then  we  knew  that  we  had  lost  thee, 

And  that  death  had  entered  in. 

Maggiel  Maggiel  angel  Maggie, 

In  thy  home  beyond  the  aUesI 
Oht  I  fain  would  have  thee  near  me, 

With  those  sinless,  loving  eyes. 
Fast  and  warm  the  tear*  are  flowing, 

Down  each  altered  sorrowing  face; 
Dark  and  awfUl  ii  the  shadow 

Besting  in  thy  vacant  place  1 


A.B.O. 


%*  The  right  of  translation  reserved  bf  the  Aithon.  Om- 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Bditor  will  rsocifi  Att^* 
but,  as  a  ceneral  rule,  he  cannot  nsdartaka  to  leMa  «» 
considered  unsuitable.  ^^ 
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'Ob,  sir,  the  good  die  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  drj  as  snminer  diut 
Bon  to  the  socket. '-^IFbrdswoHA. 


Chapter  IV. 

Mr.  M'Oobkindai.e — or,  more  properly,  David 
M'CorkiBdale,  Esq.  of  the  Dmms;  the  interior  of 
which  oonntiy-Beat  /  never  witnessed — sits  in  his 
office  in  theeity,  in  an  inner  chamber  thereof,  distin- 
guished by  a  car|Mt,  dimly-patterned,  that  was  new 
vhen  he  and  I  had  more  hairs  and  blacker.    He  sits 
at  a  table-desk,  the  porple  leather  of  it  frayed  with 
Hghly  herative  tear  and  wear,  and  with  a  worn  mat 
under  his  feet^  which  are  like  boats.    There  he  sits, 
fsbuIoQsly  rich   and   aathentically  unhappy.     The 
mtucles  of  his  face  are  screwed  into  an  everlasting 
fiupicion.    No  beggar  entering  that  chamber,   by 
uddent,  would  waste  a  word  of  his  professional 
riutoric  thops,  nnless  his  stock-in-trade  were  sockets 
~^ot  eyes.    The  thnnder,  hugest  of  noise-makers, 
ro&n  only  when  the  heavens  are  black;  but  Mr. 
M'€orkindale,  nearly  the  next  hugest,  is  Mount 
VesQTian  under  divinely  cerulean  and  serene  skies. 
More  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  he  has  a  capacity 
for  storming  without  oooasion.     Internal  fires  have 
devoored  him  under  the  vineyards  until  he  is  all 
^oilSwness  and  crust.     Aha!  it  is  a  worldly  politic 
f&oo  hift--«  chronic  Sunday  unchristian  face,  as  befits 
Ilia  position  of  elder.     So  devout  a  man  might  find 
it  painfol  to  make  n^;ative  apswer  when  struggling 
uid  aspiring  merit  importuned.  But  Ids  face  is  a  per- 
petual negative.   It  shows  like  a  crouching,  red-eyed 
vatch-dog,  or  a  stormy  placard  warning  trespi^sers. 
Behind  it  his  richee  are  safe.     It  affords  him  the  im- 
mniiity  of  rags.     Oh,  an  infinitely  poUtic  face,  good 
chorla!    Yet  I  have  seen  his  name  in  subscription 
hti  which  were  to  be  advertised,  and  where  mer- 
caotfle  consideratiotts  whispered  at  the  ear  of  charity. 
^  OS)  accordingly,  do  the  old  curmudgeon  justice, 
tt  he  sits  in  his  office,  in  that  inner  carpeted  chamber, 
like  a  throned  tyrant,  conquering  his  silent  alarms, 
or  trying  to  do  that  feat. 

8^  Mathew  Waddel  to  me  the  other  night,  in 
my  own  nanaioii — ^for  he  had  just  oome  ov«r  for  an 
^}— *  Gabriel  Grayl  you  are  the  biggest  fool  extant. 
Fancy/  quoth  he,  *  one  of  earth's  God-made  kings — 
^th  DO  more  stately  and  luxurious  throne  than  an 
odious  oovBtiB^ouse  tripod,  picked  up  a  bargain 
^RHQ  some  Bhivexing  wreck  of  bankruptcy,  ringed 
with  vultorsBl  How  is  it  that  you  have  siiffefed  an 
oMriaegw-crael,  like  M'Corkindale  of  the  Drums, 
*o  lord  H  over  yon  for  forty  years  almost — ^you,  by 
Jupiter!  who  have  more  brains  in  the  tip  of  your 


little  finger  than  he  can  boast  in  his  whole  body- 
bulk?  It  makes  one's  blood  boil,'  he  continued, 
feeling  if  the  little  brass  kettle  were  hot,  'to  see 
genius  like  yours  content  to  cower  under  the  table, 
and  nuzzle  among  gouty  silk  stockings  for  crumbs, 
while  braggarts,  and  swaggerers,  and  skinflints,  and 
hypocrites,  and  nincompoops  are  cracking  the  wal- 
nuts and  passing  the  silver-mounted  decanters  over- 
head. By  Greorge! '  he  exclaimed,  grasping  the  bottle 
for  a  fresh  tumbler,  'you  are  an  i9comparable  jackass!  * 

Without  uttering  a  word,  I  rushed  to  the  half- 
dozen  crazy  shelves  which  I  call  my  bookcase — 
bulked  myself  with  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  such  of 
my  other  own  treasures  as  I  could  on  the  sudden 
muster?— and  making  each,  like  a  bag  of  sovereigns 
or  an  orator's  knuckles,  ring  upon  the  table,  asked 
whether  I  was  not  richer  than  any  poor  M'Corkindale 
of  them  all,  though  with  actual  metallic  nuggets  piled 
high  enough  4o  make  Ossa  like  a  wart. 

*  Mathew,  poor  devil!  *  I  cried,  *  you  are  a  miser- 
able Manmionist,  with  not  an  inch  of  soul  above 
£  a.  d.  No  matter.  You  are  a  licensed  calumniator. 
But  let  any  one,  except  yourself  and  any  despicable 
Income-tax  commissioner,  dare  to  set  me  down  as  a 
poorer  man  than  old  M'Oorkindale,  and  I  will  knock 
him  into  insignificance  with  a  display  of  wealth  which 
I  defy  all  the  Bourses  of  Europe  to  parallel.' 

At  this  moment,  too,  liearing  high  voices,  my  fair 
nucleus  blazed  into  the  room,  followed  by  a  luminous 
tail— Kate  the  sprightly,  Barbara,  like  a  white  angel, 
and  the  rest;  whereupon  I  pointed  to  these,  my  lumi- 
nous living  riches,  and  Mathew,  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  roared  and  shook  with  laughter, 
and  incontinently  confessed  himself  floored.  In  the 
midst  of  the  giggles  and  explanations  which  ensued, 
down  came  the  'Battle  of  Prague,'  like  a  rattling  tem- 
pest of  hail,  from  the  piano  of  the  Old  Beds,  a  broken, 
jingly<4«rired  illstrument,  that  was  never  in  tune  in 
its  life;  and  Mathew,  patting  the  brass  cheek  of  the 
kettle,  admitted  that,  after  all,  he  would  prefer  it  hot. 

But  let  the  truth  be  out.  In  spite  of  my  contempt 
for  Mr.  M'Corkindale,  I  hold  him  in  a  certain  degree 
of  awe.  Oh,  I  have  been  behind  the  scenes  of  him, 
and,  even  while  taking  his  sorry  wages,  esteem  myself 
colossally  his  master.  Yet  I  would  rather  crave 
audience  of  twenty  noblemen,  of  the  courteous,  high- 
bred stamp,  than  stoop  to  solicit  a  sparrow's  leave 
to  pick  and  chirp  at  his  bloodless,  unpulsing  hands. 
Mathew  declared  this  to  be  ridiculous  modesty  on 
my  part,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  ungovernable  pride — such 
pride  as  goes  tingling  to  the  toes  of  one's  boots  when 
confronted  by  a  pompous  wind-bag.  Modesty,  dear 
MathewT  "Why,  the  very  floor — ^I  declare  it  conscien- 
tiously— becomes  a  royal  dais  under  my  feet,  when- 
ever, goaded  by  some  petty  insult,  I  pull  up  to  my 
fuU  stature  at  his  side.   Yet  not  pride  exactly;  pride 
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IB  never  talL  It  is  his  littleness  alone  makes  me 
gigantic.  Never,  in  my  most  cowering  moments, 
have  I  suffered  him  to  stand  above  me  by  the  thick- 
ness of  his  own  carpet.  How  could  it  be  that  I  should 
have  known  him  so  long,  and  not  made  the  discovery 
that  yellow  dross,  though  ever  so  regally  minted,  con- 
stitutes but  poor  stuffing  for  a  seat,  let  alone  a  pillow? 
Yet  I  had  lately  occasion  to  go  before  him,  burn- 
ing with  a  blush  of  humiliation,  to  ask  if  I  might 
attend  a  f  uneraL 

*  Whose  funeral?'  he  interrogated,  as  if  he  thought 
I  lied,  but  without  lifting  his  pen  or  eyes  from  the 
paper  on  which  ho  gloated. 

'  You  have  heard  of  Hugh  McDonald,'  said  I,  '  the 
Rambler.' 

'  I  never  did, '  was  his  gruff  response.  *  What  was  he?* 

*  A  well-known  local  writer  and  poet,'  I  said. 

'  A  what  ?    Humph !    Was  he  a  relation  of  yours?" 
'No,  sir.' 

*  Then  why  do  you  wish  to  attend  his  funeral?' 
*Out  of  respect.' 

'  Is  there  no  one  else  to  bury  him?' 

'  I  daresay  there  are,  sir.  Man  or  dog  of  us,  we 
are  easily  put  under  ground.  Any  hireling  with  a 
spade  can  do  that.' 

'  Your  remarks  are  impertinent.' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  should  view  th«m  in  that  light.' 

'  Are  those  invoices  made  out?' 

*They  are,  sir.' 

'  I  suppose  yon  may  go,  although  I  don't  see  the 
necessity.' 

'  Why,  sir,  absolute  necessity  can  seldom  be  pleaded 
even  for  our  most  urgent  duties.' 

*  Mr.  Gray,  I'm  busy.* 

I  left  him  thinking  himself  a  great  man — ^thinking 
he  had  done  the  dignified  thing — ^thinking  he  had 
administered  \  useful  lesson  while  granting  a  snper- 
flnous  boon — ^thinking  he  had  towered  to  a  sublime 
height  in  the  eyes  of  his  poor  bookkeeper — ^thinking 
he  had  performed  a  noble  action  in  snubbing  a  slave 
who  durst  not  retaliate — ^thinking,  iKsrhaps,  how  he 
might  be  cheaper  and  better  served  by  some  younger 
man  who  would  *  know  his  place.' 

We  had  agreed— Mathew  and  I — to  meet  in  Mr. 
Menzies'  omnibus  office,  as  we  contemplated  a  two- 
penny ride  to  Bridgeton.  A  young  man,  James  Bry- 
son — ^with  something  of  the  inborn  gentleman,  as  I 
think — bade  us  courteous  welcome,  invited  us  to 
warm  our  toes,  and  promised  that  we  should  not 
miss  the  Iras.  The  day  was  gurly  and^wild,  and 
there  was  a  draggly  crowd  continually  coming  and 
going;  while  every  five  minutes,  some  blue-coated 
guard  entered,  exchanged  his  belt  and  bag,  shouted 
the  name  of  the  district  for  which  he  was  bound,  and 
vanished  with  his  little  trail  of  city  travellers  to  be 
packed.  In  due  time  came  the  announcement, 
'  Bridgeton' — ^whereupon  Biyson  picked  us  out  from 
the  throng  in  a  moment,  and  gave  us  polite  convoy 
across  the  pavement.  By  dint  of  compressing  two  or 
three  ladies  into  the  natural  bulk  of  such  women  as 
God  made  and  PraxiteleB  sculptured,  the  guard  was 


enabled  to  find  us  suitable,  thon^^  somewhat  ti^t, 
accommodation.    This,  however,  we  were  not  loDg 
permitted  to  retain!      Decency,  feeling,  politenm 
forbade  that  exercise  of  selfishness.    We  looordiii^ 
set  a  gallant  example  to  two  or  three  yonng  fellom 
— ^lazy  underbred  rascals,  who  stuck  to  their  Beats 
like   Chartists,    while  weary  women  with  in&Dti 
had  to  rock  awkwardly  on  their  feet  between  im- 
pudent unyielding  knees.    But  the  journey,  beuda 
having  its  humours,  was  shorts    We  soon  foand  our- 
selves in  Bridgeton^a  locality  lying  wholly  oat  of 
our  usual  beat,  and  which  I  had  not  visited  foryeaza. 
'  What  a  city,  after  all,  is  this,  Mathew !'  I  excbuned, 
as  I  surveyed  the  busy,  nwfamiHAy  streets.    'Hot 
easy  would  it  be  to  excavate  a  town  like  Paisley,  or 
Kihnamock,   or   Falkirk,   or  Stirling,  or  Peith- 
steeple,  poHce-office,  and  all— out  of  any  odd  coner 
of  it,  without  its  ever  being  missed,  except  by  the 
handful  of  unhoused  dwellers  in  the  actual  |;^!  let 
look  at  these  shopkeepers.   Mom  and  night  they  pat 
off  and  on  their  shutters,  and  perfoim  their  duly 
drudgeries,  knowing  little  of  the  great,  brilliant  dty 
else,  as  it  runs  coyly  away  from  them— towards  the 
west- wind — its  threads  of  smoke  blown  back  from  its 
bright  young  face,  like  hair  d  la  Eugenie.    AU  ^leir 
world  is  hereabout.    Ah,  Mathew!  the  moet  ooi- 
mopolitan  of  us  live  and  labour  in  strangely  little 
rounds.    Even  those  most  addicted  to  travel  cany 
with  them  a  clinging  and  trailing  man  of  hahitat 
memories,  associations,  prejudices,  and  fancies  to 
shut  them  in,  and  mar  their  dear  vision.    They  are 
surrounded  and  circumscribed  by  these,  as  the  toj- 
ager — ^wander  over  what  vague  expanse  of  ocean  he 
will — is  girded  by  his  familiar  clothes,  hammock, 
cabin,  sails,  ropes,  shrouds,  and  impassable  bolwaiki 
Man,  in  his  largest  orbit,  ia  ringed  like  Satan. 
Death,  dear  Mathew! — ^for  the  theme  hannonises, 
like  orape,  with  the  eternally-solemn  dnst-to-dost 
business  on  which  we  are  now  entering— death,  I 
speak  it  piously  and  philosophically— is  your  only 
enfranchiser.' 

There  was  a  grieved  stir  in  John-street— the  rather 
narrow  street  whence  the  funeral  procession  was  t» 
move— a  stir  as  of  troubled  dreams,  and  thon^ts  of 
the  infinite  mysteries,  coming  down  like  wreaths  ot 
mountain-mist  and  cloud  on  the  lowly  waters  of  life. 
Women  and  little  children,  from  shop-doors  and  the 
mouths  of  doses,  looked  out  as  if  under  some  pasios 
shadow  of  doom.  Ko  hearse  displayed  its  sahle 
plumes  as  yet;  but,  taken  by  the  cuirent,  ve  foood 
our  -way  without  asking.  A  yidding  defer^ce  ^ 
visible,  as  we  moved  through  the  crowd,  in  ooDph* 
ment  to  our  silvered  age;  and  wo  got  into  the  ^ 
of  mournful  rendezvous  by  a  kind  of  noisdeas  swiii 
like  a  couple  of  sere  leaves  into  a  dow,  quiet  edor. 
It  was  a  hall  by  the  side  of  a  modem-fronted  chaieht 
entering  levd  from  the  street;  with  a  high-poist- 
ed  roof —plain,  somewhat  Gothic,  and  channia^y 
suburban.  A  matted  passage  ran  up  the  oentre,  aod 
terminated  in  a  pulpit,  slightly  raised.  Ttom  each 
side  of  this  paasagei  forms  diverged  at  light  ang^ 
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thnmgh  the  length  of  the  apartment.  These  rapidly 
filled.    A  little  lull  ensued;  and,  looking  bock,  we 
nw,  by  the  large  round  face  of  a  clock  above  the 
door,  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  beyond 
the  time  appointed  for  assembling.   Punctual  to  that 
moment,  a  dark-complexioned  gentleman  entered  the 
pulpit,  whom  I  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  the 
Rer.  George  Simpson,  parish  minister  of  Bridgeton. 
There  was  a  hush  as  if  every  breath  were  held. 
Slowly  and  solemnly  dropped  his  words  upon  the 
silence — words   selected  from  Holy  Writ,   haloed 
with  celestial  flame,  and  flashing  and  dazzling  up- 
▼ard  to  glorious  and^iumiortal  issues.     Then,  borne 
high  on  the  wings  of  these  inspired  splendours,  as- 
cended a  purely  human  prayer — ^burdened  with  the 
80IT0W  of  a  little  bereaved'  household,  petitioning  for 
heavenly  comfort.    The  simplicity  and  the  eamest- 
nees  translated  themselves  into  patiios  and  eloquence. 
Every  heart,  we  doubt  not,  was. impressed.    When 
tbe  company  loosened  itself  into  the  open  air  it  became 
very  laige.  It  amounted  to  several  hundreds.   Strag- 
gling some  little  way  down  the  street,  to  where  the 
lieane  now  stood  in  front  of  a  certain  tumble  and  I 
due  Yoach  for  it  very  sad  dwelling — we  formed  our- 
Beires  in  its  rear,  four  abreast  as  directed,  and  the 
proceBsion  moved  on.   It  moved  with  a  steady  tramp, 
bock  through  the  main  thoroughfares,  towards  Hut- 
cbeaontown  Bridge.    Oh!  how  infinitely  more  solemn 
and  roblime  than  any  dull  string  of  carriages,  with 
nothing  of  sorrow  visible  but  its  hired  liveries,  was 
this  marching  maaa  of  mourners!  The  mud  was  thick 
cm  the  stones,  and  tears  from  the  sympathetic  clouds 
— teaia  wildly  funereal — came  down  on  paroxysms  of 
wind;  but  the  procession  held  steadily  on  its  course. 
Windows  were  thrown  up  as  we  passed,  and  faces 
invalided,  blear,  or  with  pipes,  braved  the  raw  gusts 
for  a  monoent  to  gaze  upon  the  unwonted  spectacle. 
We  trudged  through  the  open  space  lying  betwixt 
the  Jail  and  the  public  Green,  where,  time  out  of 
mindy  mountebanks  have  tumbled  and  juggled,  and 
mnrderers  been  hanged.    Hats  were  crushed  down 
like  helmets,  and  umbrellas  stubbomed  like  shields 
^or  the  storming  of  the  bridge.    The  usually  quiet 
Hver  was  roused  into  a  plaint  and  a  waiL  A  tornado 
was  encountered  in  Crown-street— one  of  those  sudden 
^  terrific  gusts  which  drown  fishing -boats  and 
shatter  Indiamen  at  sea.    For  a  moment  it  partially 
Wke  our  column,  blowing  one  man  into  a  whisky- 
^op—we  believe  after  his  hat.    But  a  heroic  rally 
^k  place,  and  the  compact  mass,  stimulated  by 
^ong  love  and  duty,  charged  the  remorseless  south- 
easter, and  triumphed.     By  the  time  the  Southern 
^'ecropolis  was  reached,  a  shinmier  of  sunshine  fell 
^pon  the  wet  tomb-stones.    Under  a  huddled  arch  of 
down -staring  earnest  faces,  the  mortal  remains  of 
Glasgow's  favourite  'Rambler'  were  deposited — by 
the  side,  it  was  whispered,  of  his  first  love.    At  this 
moment  a  wretched,  ragged  wonum  who  had  joined 
^  procession,  forced  her  way  through  the  crowd, 
looked  into  the  grave,  and  hurried  away.    The  re- 
°^>>kablefuneral  was  over,  and  the  mourners  gradually 


dispersed;  but  how  I  could  have  wished  old  M'Gor- 
kindale  to  have  been  an  onlooker  throughout  the 
whole  scene,  in  order  that  he  might  have  wondered 
and  reflected,  in  his  sick  moments,  by  what  curious, 
inscrutable  necromancy  i^  came  to  pass  that  a  man 
who  had  so  little  of  the  world's  riches  while  he  Uved, 
should  be  so  honoured  when  he  died! 

Poor  Hugh  M 'Donald!  The  world  did  not  do  much 
for  him,  but  he  did  something  for  the  world !    His 
soul  hungered  for  beauty,  and,  in  the  intervals^ of 
hard  work,  he  sought  her  in  the  grass,  near  the 
hedgerows,  by  the  purling  streams,  among  odorous 
farms,  under  blue  spirals  of  smoke— wherever  a  bough 
blossomed,  or  a  bird  sang,  or  a  wee  well '  skinkled,' 
or  the  lichen,  and  the  moss,  and  the  ivy  gave  Nature's 
silent  burial  to  dilapidated  baronial  hearths,  or  grave- 
stones whose  carvers  were  dust.     My  daughter,  Bar- 
bara, has  asked  me  what  he  was  like?    Well,  my 
dear,  he  was  not  tiCll,  but  of  homely  Scotch  buUd — 
somewhat  slow  of  gait,  as  if  scorning  to  use  his  feet 
fussily — ^in  other  words,  a  deliberate,  contemplative 
man,  like  one  who  had  somethiog  to  observe  at  every 
step,  and  feared  lest  he  might  tread,  by  accident,  on 
some  of  his  dewy-eyed  darlings  of  the  year.   A  brave 
poetic  reaper  he  was,  who  went  out  and  gathered, 
through  all  seasons,  sheaves  and  harvests  of  floral 
and  traditionary  wealth,  from  virgin  fields  lying 
all  round  within  reach  of  a  morning  or  afternoon 
saunter.    These  he  threw  into  the  surprised  heart 
of  the  city;  many  a  sweet  rush  tooik.  place  to  the 
local  Calif omias   he  hod  discovered;    and  in  dim 
workshops,  in  steamy  factories,  in  anxious  count- 
inghouses,  and  in   languid    conventional  drawing- 
rooms,  a  healthier  beating  of  pulses  gave  miracu- 
lous triumph  to  his  labours.     But  although  loving 
the  country  much,  he  loved  his  kind  more.    Truly, 
an  intensely  sociable  man!    Mathew  and  I  met  him 
several  times  some  years  ago;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  gusto  with  which  he  enlarged  upon  '  the  Wallace 
wight,'  stood  up  for  Bobert  Bums,  or  warbled  out, 
with  his  honest  Scotch  face  finely  a-glow,  his  own 
favourite  song  of  '  The  Flower-Lovers. '  What  wonder 
he  is  missed  and  mourned?    O  thou  great  money-bag 
of  a  M*Corkindale,  wilt  thou  tear  thy  thumbnails 
with  rage  if  I  set  down  this  lowly  dweller  in  Bridge- 
ton — a  dweller  there  now  no  more  for  ever — as  having 
been  infinitely  richer^  than  your  ignoble  merchant 
prince?    Man,  man !  how  often  must  the  lesson  be 
pressed  in  upon  thee,  that  the  sure  way  to  die  un- 
regretted  is  to  live  unbeloved  ?    It  is  such  Wealth  as 
Hugh  McDonald  possessed  that  has  all  the  woild  for 
sorrowing  and  grateful  heirs.     Think  of  his  great 
funeral !    But  more  is  behind.     Tears,  happy  memo- 
ries, impulses  of  good,  minds  awakened  to  beauty, 
and  hearts  made  glad  by  song,  are  magically  in  the 
track  of  him,  like  the  silvery  foam  where  a  noble  ship 
has  passed — ^like  the  margin  of  bright  green  where  a 
river  has  meandered  to  the  sea. 

Farewell,  thou  city-bred  son  of  toil,  ever  stroUing 
countrywards,  and  bringing  back  the  flowers  of  many 
a  field,  and  the  melodies  of  many  a  grove,  to  make 
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our  crowded  and  chokod-ttp  dweUioigi  flwdett  My 
friend  Mathew  Waddel  and  I-^xmsideirably  strioken 
in  yean,  but  worshipping  Natnre  and  delighting  in 
song — are  fain  to  claim  thee  as  kin  to  our  own  blood. 
We  have,  therefore,  taken  in  resolution  to  visit  thy 
humble  grave  annually,  what  time  the  gentle  Spring 
will  be  hand  in  hand  with  us,  and  the  tiny  minstrels 
of  the  air  hover  about  our  tryst,  to  keep  thy  memory 
fresh  and  beautiful  at  our  hearts. 

(To  be  continued  fortnlghtlf .) 

KUBIG. 

Thsbi^s  a  Ungnage  fttU  of  power, 

Mighty  In  iU  varied  pUj; 
I  have  heard'it  hour  hj  hour, 

Ab  it  changed  from  graye  to  gaf . 

Air,  and  melodj,  and  eongj 
nme,  and  tnne,  and  voices  all* 

Notes  that  swell  and  linger  long 
On  mj  gratefol  senses  fall 

Melodies  of  moments  gone 

I>)ng  ago,  in  days  gone  by, 
Still  so 'sweetly  sounding  on, 

Linger  with  me  till  I  die.  % 

Harmonies  of  foUest  chords, 

All  the  mightier  being  one— 
Ofal  the  joy  their  Kmnd  affords, 

Snding  ever— never  done. 

Ah(  how  life-like  allfcomes  back. 
When,  some  simple  air  is  play'dl 

How  along  my  earliest  track 
Childhood  casts  a  fleeting  shade  t 

I  have  seen  the'bed  where  Death 

Came  and  took  his  iron  stand; 
I  have  watch'd  the  gasping  breath; 

I  have  press'd  the  bloodless  hand. 

Yes  I  and  stood  by  hollow  gravs^ 

Qaping  for  its  kindred  soil; 
And  have  seen  the  grasses  wave 

8ilent  oTer  the  crombilng  spoil; 

Yoiceless  rooms  and  vacant  chain, 

Signs  that.dared  me  to  forget, 
Everything  that  token  wears 

Of  a  missing  some  o«e  yet. 

Test  Tve  seen  them  all,  nor  wept 

As  each  one  its  story  told. 
And  did  marvel  if  I  kept 

Not  one  thought  for  times  of  old. 

But  when  music  comes  and  sings 
Strains  I  used  to  hear  'them'  play. 

Something  rises  up  and  rings 
Passing  bells  of  soothing  lay. 

^  And  their  notes  fall  one  by  one 

On  my  ear  and  on  my  heart. 

And  before  the  peal  is  done 

SUent  tears  unbidden  start. 
•  •  «  » 

Give  me  music— give  me  song- 
Echoes  all  of  bygone  years;  ^ 

Let  me  list  their  voices  long. 
Bring  they  smiles  or  bring  they  tears. 

Thus  nnf etter'd  in  thy  might. 

Men  and  angels  honour  thee; 
Music  e'en  on  heaven's  height 

Makes  eternal  minstrelsy.  T.  W.  B.  B. 


OUR  TENDER  BLOSSOMS. 

APLBA. 

Afl  I  write,  the  sound  of  hammmug  and  Inuy  mk 
is  going  on  in  a  spacious  building,  pleasantly  sttoated 
among  trees  and  green  pastures  and  grand  old  bilk 
It  is  a  favourite  *  biik'  vriih  old  and  young;  and  bon 
generation  to  generation  it  flourishes  on  in  evorlastiiig 
fresbness  and  beauty.  Wlio  amongst  us  that  mn 
cradled  in  Edinburgh  has  no  rich  associstiona  with 
the  '  Meadows'  in  *  auld  langsyne,'  when  ereiy  seim 
had  its  joySj^and  the  dew  ot  youth  made  soinnMr 
fadeless.  It  was  thsroifie*toddlin' wee  things' looked 
out  for  buttercup  and  gowan — ^there  the  school-boy 
proved  hia  strength  and  flestness  in  many  a  race 
round  the  smooth  level  wallEii — there  they  irolk^ed 
in  the  sunshine -7- there  they  snow-balled  in  viata 
weather!  The  Meadows  are  altered  now;  but  duMrai 
come  there  to  play  stiU,  and  th^  gfuas  is*as  gissa  and 
the  trees  as  large  and  loving  as  in  the  days  when  wt 
were  jovaig,  and  rejoio^  under  their  ahadsb  Abovt 
the  din  of  youthful  glee,  the  hammer  strikes  out  vitk 
dear  and  hearty  ring,  and  willing^hands  sre  giving 
the  finishing  strokes  to  the  noble  edifioe  that^towen 
like  a  princely  palace.  Fair  it  stands  in  the  sanahiiis 
of  heaven-— every  •stone  hallowed  by  love,  and  oooie- 
crated  by  pity  to  sufTeriug  humanity  in  its^feebtat 
form.     It  is  an  Hospital  for  Siok  Childivn. 

Many  have  never  heard  of  this  benevolent  proj«t 
It  originated  in  London  many  years  ago,  and  ths 
example  of  London  has  been  followed  in  EdiDboigb, 
in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns.  Some 
account  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Eldinbuigh  Ho^tal 
may  be  interesting.  The  subject  reoommeadi  itself 
to  all  who  have  a  fellow  feeling  with  childhood't 
weakness  and  dependence.  The  original  HospHsI  ii 
an  old-fashioned  family  mansion — a  stone  oast  from 
the  buUding  whioh  is  shortly  to  aupenede  ii  We 
preaoit  ourselves  at  the  door,  and  a  Qheeifol  poiirai 
admits  us.  We  are  prepared  for  a  sad  sight— «yMi 
that  should  be  sparkling  with  youthful  joy,  hesn 
with  trouble;  limbs,  made  for  active  ^y,  enfeebled 
by  disease;  forms  of  beauty  wasted  and  worn;  the 
rose  of  health  withered  in  life's  dewy  mom.  Bat  lol 
we  are  ushered  into  a  bright,  airy,  cheeiy  noisery, 
pictured,  and  furnished  with  a  snperabundaiMe  of 
brilliant  toys.  The  son  streams  in  through  the 
polished  windows,  and  we  can  hardly  beUove  om- 
selves  in  a  sick  chamber.  Two  long  rows  of  little 
iron  cribs  occupy  each  side  of  the  apartment;  in  escb 
is  a  tiny  white  image  propped  up  with  piUowi.  ^ 
shaip  suffering  is  past  with  the'^tients  in  this  vv^ 
— some  are  nearly  convalescent.  Eachcribhasa]BOV^ 
able  bo&rd  attached,  for  toys,  and  the  child  can  mo» 
itself  without  fatigue.  One  little  fellow  was  pronely 
examining  his  gun — a  regiment  of  wooden  s<d^dien  fiOea 
the  board,  and  an  array  of  miniature  mihtaiy  *^ 
ing'  was  scattered  about  His  complaint  is  disesie 
of  the  heart;  and  he  can  never  be  laid  down  to  rert. 
He  sleeps  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  a  prone  por- 
tion. They  watch  him  carefully;  for  in  a  momrtt 
suddenly,  death  may  overtake  him  at  play.   ^  ^ 
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think  it;  bat  the  boy's  meny  laugh  drowiu  the  sigh 
of  pity. 

CajiD  ocmtenimflnt  ttts  upon  every  young  brow, 
and  the  pale  jEmmb  WMT  a  pleased  smile.  It  is  a  scene 
of  pnee  and  comfort.  Here  is  a  baby,  with  a  broken 
ann  in  a  sling.  It  has  fallen  asleep  to  the  mnsio  of 
ita  noisy  rattle^  The  lady  snperintendent  stops  to 
smooth  the  pillow;  the  bine  eyes  look  np  to  smile, 
and  peacefully  dose  again — ^no  fretfolness — ^no  tears. 

In  the  nei^  ciib,  a  serions  littl^  maid  is  hushing 
her  doll  on  her  feverish  breast;  and,  near  her,  a 
yonng  girl,  dumb  with  paliy,  is  quietly  looking  at 
some  pictures.  The  lady  again  stops  to  say  a  kind 
word  here;  and  she  is  thanked,  with  a  smile  of 
bii^t  intelligenoe,  from  the  poor  speechleas  lips. 

la  not  this  a  hopeless  case?  we  ask.  She  is  re- 
oovering  the  use  of  her  limbs,  we  are  told.  The 
patient  has  made  great  amendment  in  the  Hospital 

In  this  ward  there  is  another  baby,  no  bigger  than 
tiie ohina  doll,  staring'ali '  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee'  in  her 
sew  Bcailet  Jacket. 

'What  an  atom?' 

'Ah,  yes,'  replies  the  matron,  patting  the  thin 
li^  hand  lying  on  the  bed-quilt,  '  its  mother  died, 
and  it  was  tiarved,  poor  thing.  There  is  a  wonderful 
improrement  here,  though,'  adds  the  Udy;  '  and  all 
this  skin  (hanging  injMtgs  bom  the  bones)  has  to  be 
filled  up.' 

We  draw  back  with  a  shuAder.  A  Uttle  helplen 
infant  Harvedf  perishing  for  food  in  a  Ohristian  land, 
amidst  j^fenty/  Oh  publish  it  not  lest  we  be  mocked 
at  onr  philanthropy,  andahns-giying,  and  benevolence! 
-^eit  Barage  and  barbarian,  true  to  the  instincts  of  a 
divine  nature,  fling  back  to  us  the  charity  that  passes 
by  a  feunHilitTig  babe  to  preach  a  pure  and  exalted 
nghteonaness  to  unconyerted  nations!  It  has  been 
onder  good  treatment  a  considerable  time,  but  it  is 
a  mere  skeleton  yet;  you  may  tell  all  its  bones— they 
look  and  stare  upon  yon. 

'Bat  we  are  improving,'  insists  the  lady,  as  she 
^derly  *  tucks'  in  the  small  breathing  image  again. 
The  baby  looks  out  in  amazement,  as  if  it  had  fallen 
uieep  over  life's  troubles  and  awaked  in  paradise. 
^e  go  back  to  *  Bessie  Lee;'  her  wondrous  beauty  is 
A  spell  Is  the  child  a  '  patient?'  we  ask;  for  a  rich 
glow  mantles  the  clear  olive  cheek,  and  the  beautifully 
monlded  Umbs  are  rounded  and  plump.  She  has 
passed  through  much  suffering  we  are  told;  but  it 
is  past  and  forgotten,  and  the  little  foreign  lassie  is 
getting  strong  again.  The  large  liquid  Italian  eyes 
fiask  up  in  splendour,  and  a  little  white  dimpled  hand 
^QgB  kisses  freely  to  all.  Bessie's  father  is  far  away 
^th  Garibaldi;  he  is  an  Italian,  but  the  child  says 
«lie  is  'Bessie  Lee.'  She  has  found  a  home  among 
'  strangers;'  and  she  dreams  not  of  kindlier  skies. 

As  we  pass  out,  a  '  tousie'  urchin  runs  up  against 

'Tommy!  Tommy!  •  says  a  nurse. 
'And  who  is  this!' 

A  city  Axab  who  has  travelled  far  and  seen  rough 
^^ther.  He  was  picked  up  in  a  den  in  the  Cowgate 


in  the  last  stage  of  fever.  They  have  brought  him 
thron^^  with  careful  nursing.  Tonuny  is  a  '  charac- 
ter,' and* his  '  experience'  amuses  the  '  Hospital' 

*  How  old  are  yon^  Tommyf  we  asked. 

*  Seven,'  was  the  reply. 

Threescore  and  ten  was  written  on  the  shrivelled, 
pudcered  face;  but  the  limbs  were  those  of  a  weakly 
undeveloped  child  of  three  or  four  years. 

'  Why^don't  you  grow,  laddie  T'  asked  the  nurse. 

'I  canna,  nurse,  for  Aiomptn^,'  answered  Tommy, 
apologetically;  '  me  and  mother  tramps  twenty  miles 
sometunes,  and  whiles  we  sleepy  under  a  hedge,  you 
ken.' 

*  But  that  is  not  good.  Tommy.' 

The  boy  looks  wistfully  across  to  the  hills. 

'I  am  the  bread-winner,  though,  nurse;  mother 
will  miss  m&  sair;  she's  no  sae  clever  at  pattering 
[bagging]  as  ma    We  make  most  on  rainy  days.' 

*  Can't  you  do  something  better.  Tommy — ^you  are 
a  smart  feUowT' 

'  I  sang  at  nichts,  ye  ken — grandfather  learned  me 
to  sing — ^he  was  a  merry  man  in  a  show,  but  he  turned 
ower  auld,  and  syne  h^  gathered  prayer-meetings  in 
the  Grass  Market.  I  can  sing  all  Bichard  Weaver's 
hymns,  nurse—they  are  bonnie.' 

'Does  your  grandfather  let  you  go  about  begging, 
Tom?' 

'Grandfather's  dead;  but  job  and  mother  buried 
him  respectable  in  the. middle  o'  the  earth  without 
the  Parish,  says  Tommy,  proudly.' 

Tommy's  mother  is  an  Irishwoman,  his  father  is 
in  jail  for  wife  assault,  but  they  are  better  without 
him,  the  boy  says,  for  he  does  nothing  but  drink  and 
fight  when  he  has  his  liberty.  The  mother  drinks 
too;  and  if  the  poor  child  were  to  be  sent  back  to  her 
to-moROW,  warmly  dothed,  she  would  strip  him 
naked  to  get  money  to  buy  whisky !  Many  a  weary 
milejhas  poor  Tonmiy  trudged  hungry  and  foot-sore. 
On  the  marriage -day  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
was  singing  in  the  streets  of  Paisley.  When  he 
got  back  to  (HaQgow,  he  was  tiied  and  sick;  but 
he  travelled  on  foot  to  Edinburgh,  with  fever  in 
his  blood!  When  he  is  dismissed,  he  has  no  home, 
but  he  says  he  will  'aye  mind  the  Hospital, 
though  he  should  have  to  travel  the  warld  a' 
round!'  God  help  him  when  he  leaves  that  kind 
shelter  I  Higher  up  there  is  anothei*  ward,  similarly 
furnished.  Every  little  ciib  is  occupied — some  are 
asleep;  some  are  pla3ring  with  their  toys;  pictures 
pleasing  to  children  hang  against  the  walls,-  and 
cheerful  surroundings  beguile  the  littie  sufferers  of 
their  troubles.  Unless  in  acute  pain,  a  tear  is  seldom 
seen,  the  matron  informs  us;  and  children  are  readily 
won  by  gentleness  and  kindness.  The  law  of  love  is 
the  rule  here,  and  we  have  no  difficulty.  Friends  are 
admitted  to  see  the  patients,  but  the  little  sufferers 
show  no  disposition  to  keep  them;  and,  when  they 
depart,  they  lie  down  on  their  piOows  quite  content- 
edly. We  hardly  wonder,  for  the  little  si^i^rers  are 
nursed  with  motherly  tenderness,  and  they  have 
every  comfort.     . 


'  But  are  not  some  diseases  contagious  T*  we  asked. 
'  Will  not  one  child  affect  another?'  It  never  hap- 
pens, we  are  told.  The  fever  ward  is  remote,  and 
approached  by  a  separate  staircase,  and  there  is  also 
a  ward  for  special  cases.  Ko  disinfectants  are  used; 
but  the  Hospital  is  strictly  aired,  and  the  utmost  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cleanliness.  '  We  are  very  watch- 
ful on  this  point,'  said  the  lady,  '  and  sanitary  regu- 
lations are  rigorouifly  observed.'  Few  deaths  take 
place,  but  parents  MMmetimes  delay  sending  their 
children  to  the  Hospital  until  the  disease  has  run  on 
too  far  for  recovery,  and  some  children  have  died  the 
day  after  admission. 

We  are  invited  to  visit  the  other  departments  of 
the  Hospital,  but  we  have  lingered  with  the  childrei^ 
until  our  time  is  up.  In  passing  out,  we  merely  glance 
into  the  household  rooms,  dispensary,  &c  All  are 
in  perfect  order,  and  good  management  is  everywhere 
apparent.  The  garden  is  rich  in  flowers,  and  tiie  con- 
-descents  are  inhaling  healthful  breezes.  A  little 
hand  thrusts  a  pale  blossom  into  ours,  as  we  depart 
— a  token  of  love  from  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital. 

In  every  town  and  city  there  are  fair  blossoms 
rich  with  pronuse  of  golden  fruit;  but  unkindly 
frosts  have  nipped  the  tender  bud,  and  blighted  it 
in  its  bloom;  shall  these  droop  and  die  without  foster- 
ing care? 

Sweet  flowerets  on  the  dusty  battle-fleld  of  life,  fresh 
with  the  dew  of  morning!  Ye  gladden  the  scene  and 
bring  back  pure  and  holy  memories  of  childhood's 
sunny  hours.  Shall  you  languish  and  die  in  our  path 
unheeded? 

We  have  asylums  and  xefoges  and  shelters,  and 
princely  mnnifloence  is  bestowed  on  charitlible  insti- 
tutions by  wealthy  cities;  but  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  lovely  and  unerring.  The  little  children  droop 
with  the  lilies,  and  are  swept  into  the  cold  church- 
yard like  autumn  leaves! 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  Hospitals  for  Sick 
Children,  on  the  ground  that  children's  diseases  are 
mostly  contagious,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them  being  propagated  from  one  to  another. 
This,  however,  has  been  proved  fallacious,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  medical  reports  of  the  institutions  in 
operation.  The  blessings  of  a  Child's  Hospital  are 
obvious;  and  in  such  cities  as  Glasgow,  we  make  bold 
to  affirm  that  no  appeal  beyond  a  simple  suggestion 
will  be  needed  to  establish  this  good  work. 

But,  apart  from  philanthropy,  an  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  is  a  desideratum  for  medical  science.  These 
institutions  are  exclusively  devoted  to  infantile  dis- 
eases; and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  these  ailments 
will  be  acquired  by  the  physician  and  student.  And 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  while  rapid  strides  have 
been  made  in  every  other  department  of  medical 
science,  this  branch  has  been  less  attended  to,  al- 
though the  proportion  of  children's  diseases  is  much 
greater  than  those  of  adults.  This  weighty  con- 
sideration will  have  power  with  those  who  live  for 
the  good  of  others,  and,  in  so  doing,  find  their  own. 

Stuaut  M1I.L.KII- 


THE  THBEE  NEW  ELEMENTS-CESIUM, 
RUBIDIUM,  AND  THALLIUM. 

New  elements  are  not  so  often  disoovered  &ow-a- 
days  as  in  the  time  of  Berzelius,  the  great  Swediih 
chemist,  when  one  could  hardly  take  up  an  nnknovik 
mineral  without  finding  something  new.  Bat  vithin 
the  last  two  or  three  years  no  fewer  than  three  new 
elementazy  bodies  have  been  discovered,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  spectrum  analysis. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  as  veQ  to  expUis 
what  is  meant  by^the  tenn  '  element'  in  diemutTj. 
An  element  is  any  body  that  has  never  been  decom* 
posed  into  simpler  ingredients  by  any  force  at  the 
command  of  the  chemist.  Spectrum  analysis  hu  aim 
revealed  the  wide  distribution  of  other  elenneoti 
which,  until  its  application,  had  been  considered  oom< 
paratively  rare;  and  has  even  shown  us  the  elements 
existing  in  the  sun  and  planets. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  bodies  in^ 
colours  to  flame.  Thus  soda  gives  a  yellow  oc^ov, 
lithium  a  red,  and  strontium  a  crimson;  and  the  rea- 
son is  that  the  bodies  volatilise  at  the  high  tempen- 
ture  ot  the  flame,  and  the  vapour  g^ves  this  peeoliar 
light.  On  decomposing  the  coloured  light  thus  pro- 
duced by  a  prism,  it  gives  rise  to  various  coloond 
bands,  differing  in  number,  colour,  and  position,  vith 
the  different  bodies  employed.  This,  then,  is  the  pcb- 
ciple  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  by  which  theK  thne 
new  elements  have  been  discovered. 

In  1860,  Bunsen,  while  examining  the  spectnm  d 
alkalies  obtained  from  certain  nunend  waters  in  Gar- 
many,  discovered  the  first  of  the  three  new  bodies, 
and  named  it  cnwium,  on  account  of  its  pving  rise  to 
certain  blue  lines  in  the  spectrum.  Not  long  aftec, 
he  announoed  the  presence  of  a  second  new  dement, 
which  he  named  rubidium;  it  gives  two  beatitifal  red 
lines  in  the  spectrum.  Ctesium  and  rubidium  have 
a  great  chemical  similarity  to  potassium.  Cseeiam  is 
found  in  largest  quantities  in  mineral  waters;  rabidiim 
is  found  in  largest  quantities  in  a  mineral  called  le- 
pidolite.  Ciesium  and  rubidium  have  Ukewin  bea 
discovered  in  saltpetre  residues,  at  a  manufactory  >i 
Paris. 

CcBsium,  — ^Tlus  metal  is  easily  decomposed  by  water. 
It  is  less  abundant  than  rubidium;  a  ton  of  the  wjo- 
ral  water  of  Druckheim  yielded  not  more  than  thi«e 
grains  of  the  chloride  of  cmsium.  Caesia,  like  potsssa, 
is  deliquescent,  and  easily  dissolves  in  alcohol  With 
sulphate  of  alumina,  the  sulphate  of  cseSia  fonna  a 
brilliant  octohedral  alum.  l-70,000th  of  a  grain  of 
cffisia  may  be  discovered  by  spectrum  analysis. 

Hulndium. — It  is  generally  found  aocompaoying 
caesium.  It  amalgamates  easily,  and  deoompoees  water, 

burning  like  potassium.  A  ton  of  the  mineral  water 
gave  four  grains  of  the  chloride  of  rubidium.  T^ 
mineral  lepidolite  yields  about  l-2,000th  of  its  weight 
of  oxide  of  rubidium.  Bubidium  bas  likewise  been 
discovered  in  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  and  beetroot 

ThaOhim.— In  1861,  Mr.  Crookes,  while  examining 
Bnme  siilnhnr  recuduAR  bvimActmm  analTaia.disoOTerea 
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tlua  new  inetaL  It  is  named  from  the  Greek  ^«u.^,  a 
green  twig^  owing  to  its  producing  a  brilliant  green 
line  wlien  examined  hj  the  spectroseope.  The  dis- 
ooveiy  of  thallinro  in  the  snlphnr  reddues  ia  analogous 
to  that  of  selenium  by  the  Swedish  chemist,  Bene- 
lina.  Berzelius,  seardiing  for  tellurium,  disoovered 
a  new  element  called  ffAlflnifim,  Mr.  Crookes  also, 
while  examining  the  residues  for  tellurium,  discoYered 
thaJHnin.  Thallium  is  a  white  metal,  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  lead.  It  is  malleable^  but  not  very 
ductile.  It  is  softer  than  lead,  and  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  welding  together  by  pressure 
in  the  cold.  It  is  easily  fused,  and  may  be  distilled 
at  a  red  heat.  Thallium,  when  precipitated  from  its 
solutions,  appears  as  a  black  powder.  Those  who 
▼iaited  t^e  International  Exhibition  would  see  a 
specinien  under  a  glass  shade,  in  the  eastern  annexe. 
Mr.  Crookes  remarks-  that,  in  its  metallic  state,  it 
tarnishes  too  readily  for  much  practical  value  in  that 
form,  but  that,  in  the  form  of  alloy,  its  uses  are  likely 

to  be  great.  Owing  to  the  magnificent  grcjjen  it  com- 
municates to  flame,  it  may  be  used  for  pyrotechnical 
pFiupoees. 

Tliallium  has  likewise  been  discovered  in  copper 
and  sulphur  from  Sjpain,  in  metallic  zinc  and  bismuth 
ores.  It  has  likewise  been  found  in  commercial  sam- 
pies  of  bismuth  and  copper  salts,  and  in  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  adds.  Jambs  W.  Youno. 

THE   PHANTOM   PUNT; 
OB,  THE  HOWL  OF  GUILT.* 

A  TAI.S  or  TiBTUX  AiTD  YiLLAxr,  Tbial  and  TairKPH, 

DsSPAia  AND  1>BATH. 
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Ghapteb  IIL 
THE  HAWKS  TAKE  WINQ. 

Vatazoitb  at  last  broke  down  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, and  leaned  on  his  spade. 

Duf  emy  regarded  him  with  a  sinister  smile. 

*  And  now,  my  friend,  what  a  condition  would  the 
moat  noble  the  Marquis  of  Pennywhistle's  carcase 
have  been  in  by  this  time?' 

Yavaamr  wiped  his  brow  with  his  hand,  stuck  his 
spade  into  the  soil,  and  said,  *  1  shall  die  in  a  month, 
I>ufemy^if  I  do  not  escape  from  this  place.' 

'  Courage,  mon  ami,  don't  talk  of  dying.' 

*  You  say  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  Eng- 
land. You  say,  also,  that  you  have  a  grudge  against 
that  plebeian  hound.  How  do  you  mean  to  escape 
from  here,  and  when?    Come?' 

*^How  and  when?  Good  I'  He  gazed  atVavazour 
for  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  read  his  soul,  looked 
round  to  see  if  the  overseer  was  within  sight,  and, 
compressing  his  brow  and  clenching  his  teeth,  hissed 
out '  To-morrow  night,  if  you  are  discreet,  we  shall 
be  free.    Hush,  imbedle!' 

Vavamar  had  given  a  slight  cry,  and  his  mouth  and 
eyes  had  opened  in  amazement. 

*  The  light  of  diamfttlring,  (nmtlatlng,  and  reproducing  thia 
■nffll  fl«ll0D  ii  rewrred  bjr  the  authors. 


( To-morrow  nightl'  he  echoed, 

'  Yes,  if  you  are  discreet;  to-morrow  at  midnight 
we  shall  be  on  board  Le  Kokt  At  Vert.  Attendez — 
the  captain  is  my  friend.  I  have  had  an  interview, 
by  means  of  a  private  telegraphic  signal  established 
between  us  in  France.  If  Kato  can  be  bribed  to 
assist  our  e8cape,'we  shall  be  in  England  at  the  end 
of  this  year.' 

Vavazour's  jaws  felL    'Kato' bribed!    Impossible.' 

Duf emy's  teeth  gleamed  again — a  smile  of  ine&- 
ble  disdain  flitted  across  his  swarthy  features.  *  Bah, 
mon  ami!  nothing  is  impossible  to  me.  Eato's  one 
of  my  puppets.  I  shall  play  with  him  like  the  rest. 
Death  of  my  soul!  who  could  resist  me?  I  tell  you 
I  shall  work  him  like  a  marionette;  but  you  must 
assist  me  in  finding  the  string.    Comprenez?' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Vavazour,  testily. 
'When  will  you  cease  to  speak  in  parables,  and 
when  will  you  drop  that  cursed  egotism?  I'm  sick 
of  it.   What  are  you  driving  at  ? ' 

'Driving  at,  mon  ami!  Now  you  speak  in  para- 
bles. Que  voulez  vous  dire  by  driving  at?  What  does 
it  mean?    Impart?'' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  Kato's  one  of 
your  puppets?  And  what  the  blazes  do  you  mean  to 
infer  by  saying  that  I  must  assist  you  in  finding  the 
string?' 

'  Now,  look  here,'  said  Duf  emy,  coolly,  and,  de- 
spite the  serious  nature  of  their  conversation,  evi- 
dently deriving  a  malicious  enjoyment  from  the 
testiness  of  his  companion.  'Look  here.  I  under- 
stand what,  the  nature  of  the  idiom  '  driving  at '  is. 
My  little  idiom  should  be  less  difficult  to  you  — 
should  be,  mark  you,  if  you  had  brains.  You  haven't 
brains;  at  least,  nothing  to  speak  of  in  comparison 
with  mine,  ^'m  all  brains.  My  brain  wiH  get  you 
and  I  out  of  this  petit  enf&Ty  c'est  a  dire,  if  your 
deficiency  of  brain  does  not  counteract  my  scheme. 
In  such  a  case,  I  should  take  care  that  you  would 
suffer  most  for  the  attempt;  and  I  should  quietly 
allow  my  brain  to  rest  for  a  little,  and  then  go  to 
work  again  for  my  own  especial  benefit.  Voyez  vous? 
Soyez  tranquille,  mon  ami  (  you  are  nothing  without 
me;  but  my  brain  wjll  get  you  out  of  this.  See  if  it 
don't.' 

'  If  it  don't,  I  swear  by  all  that's  holy  I  shall 
prove  whether  there  is  such  a  superfluity  by  cracking 
the  skull  with  my  spade,  and  scattering  them  about 
the  sand  here,  where  you  can  pick  them  up  again  if 
you  think  they  will  still  be  of  service.' 

Dufemy's  teeth  glistened  again,  and  his  swarthy 
face  took  a  darker  tinge  from  the  sun,  which  was 
setting  behind  the  hills. 

'  Ah !  you  say  so,  my  friend;  you  are  a  true  John 
Bull— brag,  brag,  fanfaronnade;  but  you  waste  your 
breath  on  me.    Attendez,  encore.     Listen!' 

The  presence  of  the  overseer,  who  had  sauntered 
up,  put  an  end  to  their  conversation,  and  both  re- 
sumed their  work. 

'And  now,'  continued  Duf  emy,  when  Kato  had 
gone,  '  what  I  mean  by  Kato  there  being  one  of  my 
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puppets  ia  this,  aa  yoa  mi^t  hAve  seen — I  mfiftn 
tihivMigh  yoQ  to  make  him  the  chief  instroineiit  of  our 
eaoaipo.  Now  don't  intermpt  me»  and  don't  fioowl, 
please^  and  you  ahall  understand  all.  You  tell  me,' 
he  continued,  '  that  you  had  the  felicity  of  knowing 
our  friend  Kato  in  the  old  country,  that  you  had 
the  honour  of  being  Monsieur  le  President  of  a  society 
of  which  he  was  a  humble  member.    N'est  ce  pus  T' 

a  did.' 

'Goodl  Yon  also  imparted  the  information  of 
the  fact  of  our  friend  Kato  having  the  misfortune, 
through  his  connection  with  the  society,  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  being  master  of  his  own 
actions;  and  the  paternal  govexTiment,  upon  whom 
fell  the  responsibility  of  the  direction  of  his  wasted 
talents,  having  deemed  it  advisablci  for  his  own  good 
and  tiie  good  of  the  country,  to  transplant  him  for  a 
time  to  a  more  genial  soil.' 

'  Go  on.    I  see  what  you're  at.' 

*  Bien  I  In-  du&  time  the  date  expires  at  which 
the  supremacy  of  your  amiable  government  over  our 
friend  ceases,  and  its  representatives  here  deeming 
(I  do  not  say  whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  early  return  to  the  land  of  his  nativity, 
he  would  be  apt  and  liable  to  be  employed  in  fresh 
dangers,  considerately  make  him  an  offer  of  an  official 
appointment,  as  overseer  of  his  late  companions  in 
chains.' 

*  Exactly.' 

'  G^ood  again.  Our  friend  Kato,  being  of  a  plastic 
nature,  and  inclined  to  be  influenced  by  the  last 
speaker,  whether  for  igood  or  evil,  incontinently 
accepts  the  appointment,  with,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
proepective  idea  of  accumulating  a  little  money,  by 
salary  and  perquisites,  returning  regenerated  to  Eng- 
land, and  investing  his  savings  in  some  virtuous  and 
profitable  speculation— say  a  skittle-alley  or  a  rat-pit; 
or  perhaps  a  bilUard-room;  or  even  matrimony  and  a 
joint -stock  interest  in  a  small  public -house,  with 
obscure  and  msrsterioua  entrances  and  exits,  known 
only  to  the  initiated.' 

*  Quite  possible.    But  what  the  dev' 

'  Soyez  tranquille,  and  listen  without  impatience. 
You  also  gave  me  to  tmderstand  that  the  society  on 
which  you  conferred  the  distinguished  honour  of  offi- 
ciating as  Monsieur  le  President,  consisted  of  several 
skilled  artificers  in  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals, 
not  to  speak  of  paper,  and  that  the  united  talent  of 
that  section  of  the  society,  viz.  the  skilled  artificers, 
w^  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  a  new  and  originid 
medium  of  circulation,  which  was  designed  by  your 
society  to  take  the  place,  or  mix  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  more  expensive  current  coin  of  the  realm; 
that,  with  a  characteristic  modesty  (which  does  you 
credit)  you  had  no  wish  to  intrude  your  ingenious 
invention  too  prominently  before  the  public,  from  a 
vulgar  prejudice  which  they,  in  common  with  (I  blush 
to  name  it)  your  paternal  government,  had  against 
inventors  in  coin;  that,  for  this  reason,  you  made  de- 
mands upon  the  exertions  of  the  second  section  of  your 
society,  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  up  as  much  as  pos- 


sible of  the  old  ooin,  and  sobstatate  your  mn  derv 
and  less  bulky  inventimi.  Iseethatyouoompnbini 
Our  friend  Kato,  with  a  burning  thint  for  money  (tki 
society's  profits  were  of  course  in  proportion  to  the  Affl 
and  ingenuity  of  the  memben)  enrolled  himself  iayonr 
corps  and  flourished — flourished,  mon  ami,  as  )foa  sll 
did,  till  an  unlucky  transaction  with  a  pensbatiag 
Methodist  cheesemonger,  in  whidh  the  opiBion  of  a 
policeman  was  unfortunately  called  for,  put  a  stop  to 
his' 

'  little  game,'  said  Vavaiour. 

*Merci!  or,inthemoreBymbolioaIpo<ittomafigMg» 
of  the  society, ' 

*  Blew  his  gaff,  eht' 
'  Meroi,  encore! ' 

( I  admire  your  straij^tf orwaidnMi  In  oaning  to 
a  point  known  to  me  before^'  said  VavMOvr,  with 
strong  irony;  'but  I  oonfe«  that  I  am  aa  far  istite 
dark  as  ever  with  regard  to  a  knoiriedge  of  yrar 
intentions  with  Kata' 

'Ah I  Je  ne  suis  pas  eaeore  flnL  MmAI  Oar 
friend  Kato,  as  you  have  told  me  in  one  of  our  muf 
little  tdte-il-t6tea  (which  are  the  only  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  this  existence),  was  brought  iqp  befon 
Old  Bailey — ^thou|^  who  that  gentleman  is,  in  hii 
non-official  capacity,  I  know  not* 

'  Curse  your  shallow  jokes  I '  broke  in  VavBSOQr. 
'  You  are  sure  to  renewtiie  acquaintance,  if  ever  yoc 
live  to  return  to  London.' 

'  Pardon  my  littie  joke^  and  allow  me  to  histen 
back  to  my  mutton.  Kato  was  brought  up  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  was  offered  a  respite  of  the  sent^oe  if 
he  would — again  to  use  tiie  mystical  language  of  the 
fraternity— blow  the  gaff  upon  the  honourable  society. 
Is  that  not  so,  mon  ami?' 

'Kato  refused  to  split,'  said  Vavasour,  aenten- 
tiously. 

'Bravo,  Kato!  I  admire  his  fidelity.  Then,iittzi 
you,  Kato  refused  to  inform  on  the  society.  BatiMr 
than  do  so  he  prefored  to  suffer  six  yean'  pesAl 
servitude.' 

*Exactiy.' 

'  Then,  I  say  that  Kato  had  hopet  of  retam&|^ 
and  again  enrolling  himself  among  the  honour^ 
gentlemen,  where  he  would,  of  course,  be  wxm 
with  open  arms — ^not  only  on  account  of  his  profes* 
sional  abilities,  but  for  the  high  and  general  admiia* 
tion  which  his  disinterested  conduct  at  tiie  bar  of  bis 
countiy  called  forth.' 

'  Of  course  he  had,'  replied  VavaBonr;  *  aad  ht 
still,  for  two  reasons — ^first,  because,  though  nkfi 
it  was  a  paying  game  till  another  less  dinntererted 
member  split,  and  broke  the  concern.  Of  comae  it'i 
useless  now,  being  broken  up--blown  to  the  windi 

*  Mais,  mon  ami,  our  friend  Ejito  here  does  not 
know  of  its  having  been  blown  to  the  winds.  I  bs^ 
no  doubt  he  cherishes  the  idea  of  returning;  besida— 
and  here  is  the  great  point  at  last— ^you  tell  me  that 
the  society,  in  gratitude  for  his  noble  conduct,  voted 
a  sum  of  money,  which  waa  to  be  kdd  aside  for  his 
special  benefit  when  he  i^tumed;  that  the  bknd.  ^ 
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whom  ihftt  taaaeyy  as  also  his  private  f orhine  acquired 
in  the  aervioe  of  the  society,  was  entrusted,  was  Mon- 
aieur  le  Presideiit — ^yoarself.  Good!  We  have  already 
proved  that  Kato  is  stanch  to  his  friends;  we  have 
alio  proved  that  his  ruling  passion  is  money.  We  have 
found  A  cine  to  the  string.  You,  mon  ami,  are  the 
string.  Ckxmprenezt  Yon  are  Monsieur  le  President, 
unknown  as  yet  to  Kato  by  that  distinguished  title. 
Ycm  have  recognised  him,  but  he  has  failed  to  recog- 
nise jrott.  Work  upon  his  respect  for  your  former 
position;  but,  above  all,  bring  the  influence  of  your 
possession  of  his  money,  and  the  prospect  of  your  being 
able  to  assist  him  to  multiply  it  by  hundreds  if  you 
were  once  free,  to  bear  upon  him  for  the  furtherance 
of  our  interests.' 

'  But  his  money  ia^spent.  I  was  not  such  an  ass 
as  to  keep  the  money  for  him;  he  might  never  have 
returned.' 

•  Good !  You  spent  his  money.  Very  natural;  but 
yon  are  not  at  the  confessionaL  It  is  not  imperative 
thftt  you  should  confess  your  sins  to  him.  Let  him 
remain  ignorant  of  your  having  spent  his  money;  and 
let  him  think  that  the  secret  of  its  whereabouts  is 
in  yonr  head;  that  you  are,  in  a  word.  Monsieur  le 
President;  and  that  you  can  coin  money,  literally 
and  figuratively,  my  friend,  when  you  are  free  and 
in  England.  Mort  de  ma  vie !  c'est  bien  simple.  'Tis 
dear  as  possible.' 

•  It  is  as  clear  as  possible,'  said  Vavazour,^thought- 
fully ;  *  but  how  can  I  obtain  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  him  about  it?  and,  above  all,  how  could  I 
break  the  matter  to  him  in  a  sufficiently  delicate 
manner?  Besides,  the  risk  of  his  conniving  at  the 
escape  of  two  convicts  is  great,  and  would  be  sure  to 
imperil  fiis  own  liberty.    It's  a  difficult  job.' 

'  Pas  de  tout,  mon  ami.  Death  of  my  soul !  why 
difficult?  If  you  can  only  work  upon  his  cupidity, 
it's  all  right.  He  means  to  return  to  England.  He 
can  do  so  if  he  pleases.  All  that  we  ask  him  to  do  is 
to  give  ns  a  couple  of  files,  find  a  duplicate  key  for 
our  cells,  furnish  us  with  a  rope-ladder;  and,  with 
those  little  favours,  we  are  safe.  There  will  be  a 
boat  from  Le  Kokt  At  Vert  lurking  about  the  west 
point  of  the  bay  every  night  for  a  week,  in  expec- 
tation of  my  arrival.    I  shall  take  you  with  me.' 

'And  pray  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  a 
great  favour  at  your  hands,  Dufemy?*  said  Vavazour, 
with  the  ironical  tone  again. 

•  Mort  de  ma  vie!  don't  you  see  that*you  are  a  ne- 
cessary aocessoiy  of  my  own  escape?  Further,  after 
we  are  in  England,  I  have  use  of  you  on  a  matter 
oonoeming  a  certain  Marquis  of  Pennywhistle  and 
a  yellow  parchment,  both  of  which  articles  can  be 
turned  to  our  mutual  profit  and  revenge.  Penny- 
whistle  is  as  much  my  enemy  as  yours.' 

•  By  all  that's  holy  I  would  dare  the  Devil  to  pay 
him  back.' 

•  You  shall  do  so.    I  have  told  you  the  first  step.* 
Vavazour  was  again  silent.    Both  recommenced 

their  work  as  Kato  approached. 
When  he  had  retired  once  more  to  his  sentry-box 


on  the  eminence,  Vavazour  ceased  working,  and  said, 

*  I  have  been  thinking  about  that,  Dufexny;  and  Pm 
sure  I  could  not  come  round  Kato  in  an  artistie  man- 
ner. Suppose  that  you,  who  are  so  great  at  palaver, 
undertake  the  job[?  You  are  sure  to  succeed — ^I  might 
fail.' 

'Death  of  my  soul!  Yes,  a  good  idea.  I  shall 
undertake  and  do  it.  I  shall  break  the  subject  to 
him  to-night,  in  our  celL  Mort  de  ma  vie  I  why 
could  I  think  of  trusting  you?  Nous  verrons  ce  soir.' 

Next  evening  the  convicts  were  startled  from  their 
slumbers  by  the  loud  report  of  the  guns  of  the  gar- 
rison. Each  turned  on  his  back,  grumbling  at  the 
disturbance,  and  grunted  out  'Some  poor  devil  of 
a  fellow  has  escaped,  and  will  eitiier  be  drowned  or 
shot.' 

Shot  followed  shot  at  intervals,  and  some  o£  the 
convicts  fancied  there  was  a  genendupriaing. 

Each  started  up  in  bed,  and  prepared  to  take  a  part 
in  the  general  struggle  for  liberty. 

Suddenly  was  heard  from  across  the  bay  a  de- 
moniacal shout  of  triumph,  which  pierced  the  ear 
like  the  shrill  tones  of  a  fife. 

« It's  the  Frenchman's  yell,'  said  [the  oonvioto   ' 
simultaneously. 

Another  shot  boomed  from  the  fort^ 

It  was  answered  from  far  across  the  bay. 

The  flash  revealed  the  dark  hull  of  a  vessel,  with 
all  her  sails  set,  making  way  with  great  nudity 
across  the  dark  waters. 

Another  shot  from  the  forti 

Anotherl 

Anotherl 

Twas  in  vain. 

Another  yell  of  defiance  from  the  bay,  which  WM 
even  more  demoniacal  than  the  firsts 

'  It's  the  Frenchman's  comrade — ^the  sandy-haired 
Englishman,  Vavazour' — said  the  convicts,  wildly. 

*  How  the  fiend  have  they  contrived  to  get  off?' 

Kato,  during  all  this  excitement,  was  rushing 
madly  up  and  down,  apparently  in  deep  despair  at 
the  escape^ 

So  thought  the  governors  of  the  settlement  when 
he  made  his  appearance  before  them;  and  such  was 
their  confidence  in  their  moral  overseer  that  they 
calmed  his  fears  and  exonerated  him  from  all  blame. 
They  would  have  stared  if  they  had  overheard  the^ 
soliloquies  in  which  he  indulged  next  day  at  his  usual 
post,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  Britainwards. 

*  And  so  I  have  unloosed  their  wings,  and  they're 
off!' 
•The  hawks  had  at  last'taken  wing. 

(To  he  cotttixkued  fortaigbtlf .) 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  HERMIONE  (Concluded). 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'FBED  HABFER'S  LBOACT.' 


Chapter  VII. 
Stewart  in  a  moment  threw  off  his  ooat,  tied  the 
end  of  a  rope  round  his  waist,  threw  the  other  end  to 
me,  and  dashed  over  the  side.  He  swam  rapidly  to 
the  spot,  and,  diving  down,  returned  in  a  few  moments, 
dragging  Bob  by  the  hair. 
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'  Haul  away  aboard  there,'  cried  Stewart  '  He's 
all  right — ^more  frightCDed  than  hurt." 

'Don't— don't,  Stewart,'  cried  Bob—*  don't  let  me 
go.  Poll,  Jack— quick.  I  thou^t  it  was  all  over 
with  me.  Don't  pull  my  hair  that  way,  Stewart. 
Pull,  Jack.    Oh  dear!' 

Starry  and  I  drew  them  to  the  side.  Stewart 
fastened  theurope  under  Bob's  aims,  and  we  hoisted 
him  on  board.  He  sat  down  on  the  bulwarks,  and 
put  Ids  hands  up  to  his  head;  he  shivered  violently, 
partly  with  cold,  partly  with  terror. 

'  Bob,'  said  Stewart,  *  you  had  better  change  your- 
self; come  along,  I  will  help  you.  Indeed,  I  don't 
know  but  you  would  be  better  to  tumble  in  for  a 
little.  Starry,  get  him  a  thimbleful  of  brandy,  will 
you!' 

*  Oh,  I  shall  be  better  in  a  few  minutes,'  said  Bob; 
*  I  am  getting  better  already.  I  will  just  change  my 
wet  things,  and  then — ^but  the  boat !  she's  going  adrift 
—she'll  be  lost  I    What  are  we  to  do?' 

*  Never  you  midCL  the  boat.  Bob;  go  below  at  once; 
we'll  see  after  her.  Come  away.  Starry.  Here,  Bob, 
take  this.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you.  Yes;  I  feel  a  little  better.  But 
I  wish  you  would  look  after  the  boat.' 

'Yes,  yes;  go  you  below,'  said  Stewart.  'Here, 
Jack,  take  you  one  of  the  sweeps;  I'll  take  the  other. 
I  say,  by-the-by,  we  had  better  knock  up  the  old 
fellow;  he  has  had  a  good  long  spell  of  sleeping  now. 
Hi!  old  truepenny! — Archie — ^hallo!  Come  up  here 
and  give  us  a  hand.' 

The  invitation  was  repeated  several  times,^aided  by 
sundry  stampings  on  the  deck  over  his  berth,  when 
his  shaggy  head  at  length  made  its  appearance. 

'  Tam !  will  you  no  let  a  pody  sleep  for  five  minutes 
together?'  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  eyes.  'What's 
wrong  wi'  ye  now?' 

'  We  want  you  to  help  us  with  the  sweeps  to  go 
after  the  boat;  she's  gone  adrift,'  said  Stewart 

'  Gone  adrift !  how  you'll  let  her  go  adrift?' 

'  Mr.  Martin  was  in  her,  and  fell  into  the  water; 
we  picked  him  up,  but  the  boat  floated  away.' 

'  Floated  away !  Well,  ye're  the  queerest  lot  ever 
I  met  in  with,  and  no  mistake.  Ay!  I  thought  there 
would  be  some  o'  ye  drowned;  there  will  be  before 
we  got  home.  Have  ye  all  been  in  the  water?  Ye're 
soaking  wet  yourself,  and  this  one's  as  white  as  a 
clout — ^was  you  the  one  as  tumble  into  the  water?' 

'Yes,  Archie,  I  was,' replied  Bob.  'But  I  wish 
you  would  go  after  the  boat  Mr.  Stewart  and  I 
will  require  to  change  our  wet  clothes.  It  will  not 
take  you  long.' 

'  She  wouldna  need,'  said  Archie,  looking  up  the 
Sound.  '  There's  a  breeze,  and  a  stiff  one,  coming  on. 
Pe  fast,  lads,  pe  fast— out  with  the  oars.  Here  you. 
Big-legs ! ' 

'  Did  you  wish  for  me,  Archibald?'  said  Starry. 

'  Yes,  just;  stand  by  the  helm.  Now  you.  Hairy- 
face!  work  away  like  grim  death.' 

Starry,  as  directed,  took  the  helm;  and  Archie  and 
I  wrought  with  the  sweeps  till  we  reached  the  boat, 


when  we  took  Bob's  duck  out  of  her  and  made  her 
fast  at  the  stem. 

'  Now,  lads,'  said  Archie,  '  we'll  took  in  a  zeef  of 
the  mainsail,  for  the  breeze  will  be  none  of  the 
smallest  for  a  crazy  old  smack  like  this.  Her  nppa 
works  pe  bad — ^very  bad.  She'll  took  in  the  water 
when  she'll  pe  lie  over.  Hows'ever,  if  it  oomes  on 
very  bad,  we'll  make  for  Campbelton  Loch.  Never 
heed,  lads;  we'll  took  in  our  reef.  Here,  yoa — Hairy- 
face!  you'll  stand  therei  Now,  lads,  see  that  nose 
o'  ye  will  tore  the  sail,  or  poke  your  fingeiB  through 
him.    He's  papery — ^very  papeiy.  * 

We  reefed  the  mainsail  accozxlingly.  In  a  feir 
minutes  the  breeze  came  down;  our  sails  filled,  and 
away  we  steered  for  the  Mull. 

'Hurrah!'  cried  Bob,  coming  on  deck — he  bad 
changed  his  clothes,  and  appeared  quite  to  have 
recovered  from  his  fri^t  '  Hurrah  1  WeVe  on  onr 
way  agam;  and,  once  round  the  Mull — ^three  cheen 
fortheMtiUof  Cantyre!    Hurrah!' 

'  Ye'll  pe  better  no  to  crow  quite  so  big,  my  lad,' 
said  Archie;  '  ye're  no  just  round  the  Moil  yet— bo 
just' 

'Hurrah!'  shouted  Bob.  'Oh,  I  say,  chaps!  ve 
are  foigetting  all  about  the  dinner.  Come  on,  Stany 
— well  have  it  ready  in  no  time.  Where  did  you  put 
the  duck?  Oh  yes,  here  he  is.  Here,  Starry,  take 
him,  and  finish  the  plucking;  you  haven't  much  to  do 
now.  You  singe  tbem,  or  something,  with  a  pieoa  of 
paper  afterwards,  don't  you?  Do  you  know,  Stewart? 
But,  at  any  rate,  he  must  be  plucked  first  III 
begin  at  once  to  the  dumpling.  We  can  boil  them  in 
the  same  pot,  I  suppose^  which  will  save  time — or  no 
— ^we  can  tie  him  on  a  string  before  the  fixe,  and  roaat 
him,  only  that  I  wished  to  make  the  kind  of  soap 
with  him  which  we  got  from  the  fishermen  yester- 
day.   Up  hands  for  roast  or  boiled! ' 

'  Bob,'  said  Stewart,  '  who  ever  heard  of  cooking 
a  bird  so  soon  after  he  was  shot?  Stop  this  foolay, 
and  let  Archie  cook  the  dinner  in  the  usual  way, 
can't  you?  Here  you  have  been  skittling  all  day;  it  is 
already  "paet  our  dinner  hour,  and  yon^are  no  farther 
on  than  when  you  began!  H  you  have  such  a  paiti- 
cular  affection  for  your  duck  that  yon  must  est  him 
in  some  shape  or  other,  keep  him  over  till  to-monow, 
can't  you?  and  let  us  have  a  rational  dinner  to-day.' 

'  To-morrow  is  Sunday,'  argued  Bob,  '  and  I  doB*t 
think  it  would  be  right  to  be  working  and  skittling, 
as  you  call  it,  so  much  as  it  will  require — especially 
— well — I  was  going  to  say,  especially  the  very  fint 
Sunday,  and  the  very  next  day  after,  by  your  means, 
Stewart,  I  made  such  an  escape  as  I  made  to-day. 
But  just  you  leave  us  alone  for  half -an -hoar,  and 
you'll  see  how  we'll  get  on.  That's  it,  Stany;  tear 
away!  Stany,  you're  a  trump;  you're  worth  a  6osn 
like  them!  Where  did  I  put  my  basin?  Oh  yes, 
here  on  the  water-cask.  Oh  isn't  it  a  splendid  breeze? 
How  nicely  she  lies  over  to  it!  Jack,  you  lasy  wretch, 
take  these  eggs,  and  get  a  bowl  and  whisk  them  o^ 
will  you?'     ' 

'  Keep  her  up  a  bit — keep  her  upl'  cried  Archie 


who  was  coiling  ropes  forward  to  Stewart,  who  had 
the  hdm.  '  The  wind  is  getting  up.  I  doubt  well 
need  to  make  for  Campbelton.  Keep  her  up — keep 
her  up!' 

*  Look  alive,  Jack,  yoa  blockhead !  Here  are  the 
eggs;  m  be  ready  for  them  in  a  moment;  and  bring 
ap  a  capful  of  sugar,  will  you?  and  a  plate,  and  a 
spoon.' 

'Bat  are  you  sure  they  put  eggs  in  a  dumpling, 
Bob?   I  lather  think  not.' 

*Eggfil  yes,  I  think  so;  yes,  to  be  sure  they  do. 
Look  alive,  Jack,  look  alive  I  Starry,  what  on  earth 
are  yoa  about?  Look  at  your  featiiers — just  look; 
there  they  go,  blowing  all  over  the  vessel !  Sit  over 
there  under  the  bulwark,  can't  you?  Well,  did  you 
ever?  I  say,  Jack,  I  think  you  had  better  take  it  in 
haod.  Stairy,  you'll  whisk  the  eggs.  Here  you  are ! 
Bring  up  a  cupful  of  sugar  when  you're  down,  and 
a  spoon;  look  alive  nowl  Now,  Jack,  tear  away  like 
mad!  See  that  you  pluck  him  clean,  and  keep  your 
feathers  together,  will  you  ? ' 

'I  think  we  had  better  took  in  another  reef  of  the 
mainsail,'  said  Archie.  '  Pe  fast,  lads !  we'U  took  her 
in.  Here,  you.  Hairy  face ! '      , 

'Bother  the  mainsail!'  cried  Bob.  *  Jack,  where 
are  you  going?  Never  mind  the  mainsail,  I  say!  The 
dinner  will  be  late.' 

'If  you  value  your  dinner  more  than  your  life,' 
laid  Archie,'  'it's  more  than  Archie  M*Niven  does. 
Here,  Hairy  face!  come  awi^.  Pitch  that  tirty  pird 
oTer  the  side;  I'm  sick  of  him.  Give  him  to  me. 
Th»«!  that's  the  way  of  him,'  he  added,  sending  the 
dock  away  to  leeward. 

'What  do  yon  mean?' yelled  Bob.  'What  did  you 
-what  did  you  do  that  for,  I  say?  Take  the  boat 
and  go  after  that  duck — go  after  it  this  moment,  I 
Bay!  Pat  the  helm  up,  Stewart.  Stewart,  do  you 
hear?  put  the  helm  up ! ' 

Stewavt  taking  no  notice  of  the  mandate.  Bob 
roshed  aft;  but  Archie  caught  him  by  the  collar. 
'  D'ye  want  another  dooking?  Ye're  taking  the  fair 
way  to  got  him.  If  you  do.  111  soon  show  ye  the 
readiest  way  of  getting  to  your  piid,  by  sending  ye 
after  him.    So,  you  just  look  out,  my  lad ! ' 

*  You're  choking  me ! '  gasped  Bob.  •  Stewart ! 
Stewart !  take  him  off!    He's  choking  me ! ' 

'Och!  Ill  soon  do  that,'  said  Archie.  'As  well 
pe  choke  as  drown.    So,  my  lad,  you  jost  look  out.' 

'  1  wiah  you  would  take  a  look  below, '  said  Starry, 
coming  on  deck,  aburm  depicted  in  his  face.  '  The 
water  is  fast  trickling  in  on  the  low  side  of  the  cabin. 
I  was  trying  to  stop  the  places  with  flour,  but  it  only 
got  worse.' 

'  It's  more  nor  likely,'  said  Archie.  *  Pe  fast,  lads; 
pe  fast!  We  must  took  off  the  foresail,  and  put  out  a 
storm. jib.  Pe  fast,  lads;  pe  fast!  Well  make  for 
Campbelton.    I  wouldna  venture  the  Moil  to-night. ' 

Another  reef  of  the  mainsail  was  taken  in — the 
foreaaU  was  lowered — the  jib  was  replaced  by  a 
nnaller  one.  We  brought  her  up  a  little,  and  steered 
^thecoasti 


•Where  are  you  steering  for?'  cried  Bob.  *  That's 
not  the  way;  we're  going  right  on  to  the  coast.' 

*Mind  you  your  puddin','  said  Archie;  'it's  all 
ye're  good  for.  However,  I.  would  just  like  ye  to 
have  her  done  pefore  night;  ye'U  please  to  mind  that 
I  ha'na  tasted  nothing  since  preakfast  time.' 

<  And  you're  likely  to  taste  nothing  till  breakfast 
time  to-morrow,  if  you  get  no  more  than  you'll  get 
of  my  dumpling,'  said  Bob.  *  Look  aUve,  Starry.  I 
think  the  eggs  will  do.  Hold  on;  it's  rather  sweet; 
hold  on  till  I  put  a  little  more  water  in  it.' 

A  little  water  was  added;  this  made  it  too  thin, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  flour, 
which  again  made  it  necessary  to  add  a  little  more 
sugar;  the  eggs  made  it  too  thin  again,  and  the 
various  additions  had  to  be  repeated;  so  that,  when 
Bob  at  length  announced  it  to  be  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, it  had  attained  a  ^ize  so  prodigious  that  there 
was  not  a  pot  on  board  large  enough  to  receive  it! 
Bob,  however,  after  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  obviated 
this  difficulty  by  dividing  it  into  two;  and  each  divi- 
sion being  tied  up  in  a  towel,  it  was  found,  to  Bob's 
great  delight,  that  the  pot  would  now  contain  them; 
whereupon  Bob  poured  some  salt-water  over  them, 
and  placed  them  on  the  fire. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  arrived  at  this  satisfactory 
stage  in  his  operations,  that  Bob  seemed  to  become 
conscious  of  the  position  of  the  yacht.  The  wind  had 
increased  to  what  a  sailor  might  have  called  a  good 
stiff  breeze,  but  what  we  landsmen  certainly  con- 
sidered something  of  a  gale — a  gale  it  certainly  was 
for  a  vessel  of  the  Hermione's  size  and  character. 
The  sky  wore  a  wild,  threatening  aspect;  the  sea  was 
rapidly  rising,  breaking  in  long  lines  of  foam;  and 
notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  canvas  we  had 
still  exposed,  she  lay  over  till  the  water  came  rushing 
under  her  bulwarks  over  the  deck— -her  bowsprit,  as 
she  dashed  through  the  spray,  being  sometimes  buried 
to  the'steuL 

Bob  soon  began  to  look  rather  uncomfortable.  Gra- 
Hually  his  face  assumed  rather  a  clayey  colour.  He 
went  below,  when  we  heard  him  calling  on  us  to  come 
down  and  look  at  the  water,  and,  as  we  valued  his 
Ufe,  to  bring  him  a  mout^  of  brandy. 

On  going  down,  I  found  Bob  groaning  on  a  seat. 
The  floor  was  several  inches  deep  in  water,  and  more 
was  pouring  in  at  the  seams  on  the  leaside,  faster  and 
faster,  every  moment.  I  became  much  alarmed — 
there  was  reason  for  alarm.  I  jumped  at  once  on 
deck;  and  with  Starry's  assistance,  having  adjusted 
the  handle  of  the  pump,  we  soon  had  the  water  gush- 
ing in  volumes  from  the  spout. 

'  What's  up,  lads?'  asked  Archie.  <  She's  filling, 
is  she?  Ay;  I  thought  so  much.  Took  it  coolly, 
though — ^took  it  coolly.  Ye'U  maybe  need  all  your 
pith  before  morning.  Take  spell  about— one  of  ye  at 
a  time;  one  of  ye  is  enough.  Where's  the  other  one — 
the  puddin'  fellow?  He's  sick,  is  he?  Ay;  I  thought 
so  much.  It's  the  way  he  was  working  wi'  yon  tirty 
pird,  and  the  muokle  puddin',  that  done  it.  If  he 
had  ta'en  a  good  dinner  of  salt  beef,  he  woaldna 


hftTe  been  this  way.  We've  a  night's  work  before 
us,  lads;  for  Fm  thinking  we*U  maybe  have  more 
trouble  in  making  Campbelton  Loch  than  we're 
thinking  for.  We're  driffcing  a  heap  to  the  south'ard, 
•^4M>  it's  time  we  had  some  dinner.  We'll  put  on  the 
piece  beef  now — ^petter  late  than  never,'  he  added, 
taking  Bob's  pot  from  the  fire^  and  emptying  the 
contents  over  the  side!  *  There,  that's  what  they're 
good  for.  We'll  maybe  get  them,  some  o'  them  fine 
mornings,  in  the  form  of  a  good  fresh  herriiig.  Now, 
lads,  we'll  put  on  the  bit  beef.  I  oookit  pefore  he 
was  bom;  and  I'll  let  him  see  that  I  can  cook  yet 
without  him.  Hoich  1  Below  there !  I'm  thinking 
it's  time  ye  was  coming  up,  to  give  the  other  lads  a 
hand  wi'  the  pump.  Ye're  no  going  to  lie  there,  like 
a  shentleman  (as  yeVe  no),  when  other  folks  is  work- 
ing their  fingers  to  skin  and  bones,  to  keep  your 
leaky  old  smack  afloat! ' 

'  Leave  me  atone;  leave  me  alone,'  groaned  Bob; 
let  her  go  to  the  bottom.  I  wish  I  was  dead!  I  wish 
I  was  dead!' 

*Do  ye?  Te'll  maybe  change  your  tune  pefore 
long.  I'm  telling  ye,  lads,  I  wish  we  was  safe  in 
Campbelton  Loch.  We're  going  fast  to  leeward.  If 
she  had  not  been  for  that  plockhead's  being  in  such 
hurry  to  got  oif,  we  might  have  put  more  ballast  in 
her  pefore  we  come  away;  she's  too  light— too  light. 
There's  bad  tides  here,  lads — ^very  bad  tides;  and  it's 
gotting  dark  too — ^it's  getting  dark.' 

As  he  spoke,  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  It 
was  still  an  hour  from  sunset,  but'all  at  once  it  be- 
came dark  as  night  Suddenly,  a  flash  of  lightning 
illumined  the  sea,  followed  instantly  by  a  peal  of 
thunder,  so  loud  that  we  stood  transfixed  with  awe. 
The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  but,  heedless  of 
it,  Crawford  and  I  wrought  silently  at  the  pump. 
Archie,  with  a  bucket,  emptied  the  water  as  it 
gathered  in  the  stem-sheets;  while  Stewart  stood, 
with  knit  brows,  at  the  helm,  his  eye  fixed  steadily 
on  the  lighthouse  of  Devar,  which  now  gleamed  out 
far  away  through  the  darkness. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  we  had  approached,  as  we 
judged,  within  three  miles  of  the  lighthouse.  But  we 
had  been  drifting  considerably  to  leeward;  for  Stewart 
had  gradually  to  bring  her  up  more  and  more,  until, 
at  last,  steering  towards  it,  the  wind  was  almost  dead 
ahead.  The  lightning  had  passed,  but  the  rain  still 
continued  to  pour.  In  the  darkness,  we  could  discern 
no  traces  of  the  land.  We  were  now  evidently  losing 
ground  instead  of  gaining  it;  but  still  we  headed 
towards  Devar,  toiling  to  keep  her  afloat. 

'  The  water  is  rising  up  over  the  seats,'  said  Bob, 
crawling  on  deck.  *  Oh,  give  me  something  to  eat. 
I  think  it  was  wanting  my  dinner  so  long  that  made 
me  so  bad;  I'm  better  now,  though.  Are  the  dump- 
lings ready?' 

*  Theyll  be  ready  enough  for  them  that's  to  eat 
them,'  said  Archie.  'We  throwed  them  over  the 
side.' 

'You  threw  them  over  the  side! 'cried  Bob.  *What 
do  yon  mean,  you  old  rascal?* 


'  Just  that  we  wasna  going  to  want  oar  dinner  for 
any  capers  o'  yours— that's  what  it^is.' 

'  You  threw  them  over  the  side !  You  doat  meia 
to  say  that  you  threw  the  towels  along  with  them-- 
did  you?  Tell  me  this  moment— did  you  throw  the 
towels  along  with  them?' 

*Is  this  a  time.  Bob,'  said  Stewart,  'when  onr 
lives  may  not  be  worth  an  hour,  to  be  going  <m  in 
this  way?' 

'  It's  all  very  well  for  you,'  said  Bob;  *but  if  yon 
had  an  old  mother  to  be  kicking  up  rows  when  yoa 
go  home,  for  losing  her  towels?' 

*  Martin,  are  you  myl  ?  Do  you  see  the  oondiiaon 
we  are  in?  She's  settling  down,  Martin!  The  ligkt- 
house — I  saw  it  there  this  moment.  Look,  Martini 
Martin,  look!    It  was  there  this  moment' 

A  peal  of  thunder  crashed  above  our  heads.  Ai  if 
by  a  common  impulse,  we  stopped  in  our  work,  ud 
looked  fearfully  at  each  other.  Another  flash.  'We're 
on  the  rocks! '  cried  Stewart.  '  Help!  Mirtm— the 
sheets— "Martin,  Martin — down  with  it— down,dowiir 
Another  flash.  The  cliffii  of  the  oosst  roie  before 
us,  the  sea  dashing  up  the  beach  which  darted  their 
bases.  She  came  up  to  the  wind — ^her  asils  were 
filling  on  the  other  tack;  but  the  jib -sheet  broke 
loose,  the  sea  drove  her  on,  and  daidied  her  <m  the 
shore. 

Another  wave  carried  her  higher  up,  when  ehe  lay, 
thumping  on  the  beach,  with  the  sea  breaking  orer 
her.  We  could  now  see  dimly  the  outline  of  tk 
cliflb,  seemingly  at  no  great  distance  from  na  From 
their  apparent  neamess,  we  had  at  first  but  little  fetf 
that  there  would  be  any  great  danger,  when  the  Mft 
should  go  down  a  little,  in  our  ventoring  sshore,  one 
b^  one,  in  the  boat.  But  as  the  sky  deaied,  we  found 
that  we  were  considerably  farther  from  them  then  by 
had  imagined.  We  began  to  fear  that  instead  of  being 
on  the  shore,  as  we  had  fancied,  we  had  itnck  oo 
the  ledge  of  rocks  which  Archie  informed  ns  ran  usie 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  along  the  part  of  the 
coast  on  which  he  believed  we  were. 

If  it  should  be  so,  to  remain  in  the  yacht  seemod  (o 
be  almost  certain  destruction;  for  atf  the  tide  roie,  it 
might  lift  her  off  the  ledge  and  carry  her  into  deep 
water,  where  she  might  go  down.  The  safer  alter- 
native of  the  two  was  to  venture  at  once  in  the  boet: 
though  even  this,  from  the  distance  of  tiie  shwe  snd  tbe 
violence  of  the  sea,  would  be  attended  with  not  s  littk 
danger.  But  on  going  aft  to  get  the  boat  reedy,  ve 
found  to  our  dismay  that  she  had  broken  away— the 
painter  not  having  been  properly  secured. 

•What  will  we  do?  what.wiU  we  do?' cried  Bob. 
wringing  his  hands.  'She  said  all  along  it  vooM 
come  to  this;  and  her  words  have  oome  true-'her 
words  have  come  trae!  0  mother,  mother!  hid  I 
but  taken  your  advioe,  this  would  not  hafs  ben— 
this  would  not  have  been ! ' 

'O  Martin!'  exclaimed  Stavry,  putlBig  cat  vm 
round  Bob,  while  with  the  other  he  held  oo  by  ooe 
of  the  backstays,  '  I  cannot  bear  to  see  yoa  lo!  1 
have  been  in  a  measure  the  unintentienal  csoee  of 
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whftt,  I  fear,  mnst  be  our  molaiicholy  fate.  It  was  I 
who  tied  the  boat.' 

'  No,  Stany;  it  ia  I  who  am  to  blame,  for  letting 
my  temper  get  the  better  of  me,  when  I  threw  away 
joor  paper.  That  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — ^that 
wai  the  canae  of  it  all!  What  are  we  to  do?  what  are 
we  to  do?  The  tide  isrisiDg.  0  Stewart!  Stewart! 
Stewart!  can  jon  think  of  nothing?' 

< Nothing,  Bob,'  said  Stewart.  'The  sooner  we 
say  onr  prayers  the  better.  When  the  tide  rises, 
we  may  go  up  the  mast.  Perhaps  she  may  remain 
fut  till  morning,  when  I  will  try  to  swim  ashore 
with  a  rope.  If  I  don't  reach  the  shore,  you  will 
— bat  no  matter;  we'll  try  it,  at  all  events.' 

The  tide  b^gan  to  rise— we  went  up  the  mast.  It 
rose  higKer— she^remained  fast.  The  night  passed — 
we  itill  clinging  to  the  rigging,  drenched  and  shiyer- 
ing. 

In  the  morning,  the  wind  had  gone  down;  but  the 
sea  was  still  boisterous.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
darimess  had  deceived  ns,  or  that  the  waves  had 
earned  ns  in  daring  the  night,  our  distance  from  the 
shore  seemed  now  to  be  considerably  less  than  it  had 
befrae  appeared.  We  thought  it  prudent,  however, 
that  Stewart  should  postpone  his  attempt  to  reach 
the  shore  till  the  tide  should  abate  a  little;  and, 
indeed,  the  decks  being  covered,  we  could  not  have 
found  the  ropes,  nor  tied  them  properly  together  so 
as  to  fonn  one  which  would  stretch  ashore. 

When  the  tide  had  ebbed  sufficiently,  we  went 
down,  though  scarcely  oould  we  move,  so  chilled 
were  oor  limbs,  and  scarcely  oould  we  speak,  so 
famished  were  we  with  hunger.  Stewart,  however, 
dived  down  into  tiie  cabin,  and  brought  up  some 
lascuits,  which,  soaked  as  they  were,  we  greedily 
deronred.  We  then  set  to  work,  fastening  together 
the  ends  of  all  the  ropes  we  could  find,  leaving 
only  the  stays  of  the  mast,  so  that  we  might  have 
it  as  a  resource  should  our  attempt  fail.  Stewart 
then  made  fast  one  end  of  the  rope  round  his  waist, 
and  jumped  over  the  side.  He  walked  for  some  little 
distance;  we  were  glad  that  he  oould  do  so,  for  he 
wonld  then  have  more  strength  to  swim  when  he  got 
to  the  edge  of  the  ledge,  and  reached  the  deep  water. 
But  what  was  our  suiprise  to  find  that,  instead  of 
getting  deeper,  it  gradually  got  shallower,  until  it 
scarcely  reached  to  his  knees.  Could  it  be  possible? 
Yes,  he  was  actually  coming  out  of  the  water — ^he  had 
^ked  every  step  of  the  way!  Any  lingering  doubts  we 
might  have  had  were  dissolved  by  the  loud  *  Ha,  ha! ' 
which  echoed  &om  the  shore.  Old  ^chie  joined  in  it 
after  his  own  fashion,  in  a  sort  of  grunt,  '  He  had 
bowed  it  all  along, '  he  said; '  but  he  thought  we  might 
JQst  be  BO  weU  to  get  it  bit  fright.  It  was  the  tirty 
pinl  as  was  at  the  root  of  it  alL  He  was  just  telling 
Hairy-face  and  the  other  big  lad  that  he  had  a  taste 
^  his  mouth  whiles  yet  with  one,  something  the 
same,  he  eat  this  time  three  year;  and  it  was  the 
capering  that  was  about  him  that  done  it  The 
saack  was  finished,  and  no  mistake.  He  was  only 
j^  Borty  that  there  was  like  to  be  none  of  us 


drowned;  for  she  would  be  a  good  lesson  to  the  rest 
no  to  meddle  again  wi'  things  we  knewed  nothing 
about.  Hows'ever,'  he  added,  '  it's  my  first  voyage 
wi'  the  likes  of  ye;  and,  tam,  but  it's  the  last! ' 

Stewart  made  the  rope  fast  round  a  large  stone; 
and,  having  made  fast  our  end  round  the  mast,  we 
walked  ashore  one  by  one,  steadying  ourselves  by  it. 
Bob  came  dragging  his  trunk  after  him;  but  Starry 
and  I  were  too  cold  and  uncomfortable  to  think  of 
or  to  care  for  anything.  We  felt  supremely  wretched 
—  we  felt  not  even  the  pleasure  or  the  gratitude 
which  our  escape  might  have  inspired;  for  it  scarcely 
seemed  as  if  our  lives  had  ever  been  in  any  real 
danger. 

Archie  having  announced  that  he  knew  the  part 
of  the  coast  on  which  we  were,  under  his  direction 
we  proceeded  along  the  shore.  Bob,  having  dragged 
his  trunk  upon  the  beach,  remained  behind  us  for 
some  minutes,  gazing  wistfully  at  the  battered  wreck 
of  his  yacht.  He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  sti^ck  his  fore- 
head with  his  hand,  and  turned  away. 

After  walking  for  some  distance,  we  came  upon  a 
cabin  which  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  two  customhouse  officers,  who  kept  surveillanoe  on 
the  landing  of  the  cargo  of  a  lai^ge  outward-bound 
ship,  which  had  been  wrecked  some  weeks  before, 
and  now  lay,  a  diismasted  hulk,  on  the  ledge  of  rocks 
on  which  we  believed  we  had  been.  They  received 
us  kindly,  and  entertained  ns  hospitably.  We  re- 
mained with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  day;  and 
in  the  afternoon  (Bob  having  obtained  a  promise  that 
his  trunk  would  be  forwarded  by  water  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days)  we  set  out  on  our  way  to  Campbelton. 
We  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  took  up 
our  quarters  at  one  of  the  hotels. 

Next  day,  none  of  us,  with  the  exce|)tion  of  Bob, 

felt  any  ill  effects  from  our  ni^t's  exposure;  but  he 
was  as  hoane  as  a  landraiL  I^otwithstanding  this, 
however,  he  set  ofif,  accompanied  bv  Archie,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  an^  {probability  of  the  Her- 
mione's  ever  bein^  put  agam  in  a  condition  to  float. 
But  all  that  remained  of  her  was  a  part  of  the  bow, 
the  rest  being  scattered  in  beams  and  planks  along 
the  shore:  whereupon,  Archie  rave  it  as  nis  decision j 
that  *She  was  like  Sandy  M'Carriml's  gun — she 
would  need  a  new  stock,  a  new  lock,  and  a  new  barreL' 

Bob  returned  in  a  most  melancholy  mood;  he  hardly 
spoke  a  word  all  the  rest  of  the  dav;  and,  on- the  day 
following,  set  off  in  a  steamer  without  telling  where 
he  was  going. 

Stewart,  Starry,  and  I  remained  in  Campbelton 
for  a  couple  of  days,  exploring  the  country.  We  re- 
turned together  as  far  as  Greenock.  Stewart  and 
Stany  then  took  passage  for  Kothesay,  where  they 
purposed  spending  a  week.  I  proceeded  on  my  way 
to  Glasgow,  vowing,  with  Stephano,  that 

Td  BO  more  to  sea,  to  ees;— 
Hexe  would  I  die  ashore.' 

I  found  Bob  at  his  lodgings — very  different,  however, 
from  what  he  had  been  a  week  before.  I  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  accompany  me  on  a  tour  through 
the  Highlands,  but  my  arguments  were  unavailing. 
I  set  off  by  myself,  and  spent  a  fortnight  very  agree- 
ably. 
Sob  did  not  recover  his  equanimity  for  some  months. 


His  spirits  for  the  time  seemed  to  have  been  com- 
pletely broken^iis  temper  to  have  been  completely 
Bonred.  In  none  of  the  letters  which  I  afterwards 
had  from  him,  however,  was  there  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  the  Hermione. 


JOHN  FOSTER. 

BY  THE  LATE  JAMES  MAC7ABLAK. 

One  of  those  retiring  hermit  souls  that  cany  pure 
lights  with  them  like  haloes;  a  calm  dignified  nature, 
walking  in  the  quiet  byeways  of  life,  and,  without 
despising  the  great  world,  living  apart  from  it,  as  one 
may  dwell  beside  the  ocean  without  trusting  himself 
to  its  waves — such  I  take  to  be  John  Foster.  His 
life,  or  those  portions  of  it  which  are  left  others  to 
record,  and  what  we  see  of  him  in  his  writings — ^the 
autograph  of  the  soul — seem  to  give  such  a  portrait. 

The  external  life  of  a  man  like  this  might  almost 
be  summed  up  in  the  language  of  the  simplest  head- 
stone—'John  Foster,  bom  1770;  died  1843.'  There 
is  nothing  to  entice  the  marvel-hunter  in  that  exis- 
tence, and  any  points  of  interest  receive  their  colouring 
from  the  life  within. 

In  his  boyhood,  Foster  was  meditative  and  retiring, 
and  indulged  in  those  long  rambles  which  have  de- 
lighted so  many  similar  spirits.  But  these  could  not 
always  be  enjoyed,  as  his  father  was  a  poor  man, 
earning  subsistence  by  the  somewhat  irreconcilable 
callings  of  small  farmer  and  weaver,  and  the  son  had 
to  assist  at  the  spinning- wheeL  The  web  of  fancy 
was,  however,  spun  at  the  same  time;  and,  amid  com- 
panions, who  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  sympathise 
with  the  thoughtful,  young  Foster  soon  became  tho- 
roughly isolated.  It  was  this  meditative  disposition, 
doubtless,  that  led  the  parent,  who  belonged  to  the 
Baptists,  to  first  think  of  making  his  son  a  minister 
of  that  sect.  Accordingly,  Foster  went  through  the 
usual  studies,  and,  after  a  time  of  8ti£f  and  rigid 
training,  we  find  him  a  preacher  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  But  the  hopes  entertained  were  never  quite 
realised  by  John  in  his  evangelical  character.  He  was 
destined  to  become  a  Baptist  preacher;  and  we  see 
liim,  ever  afterwards,  in  a  hopeless  struggle  to  fit  on 
a  garment  that  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  her- 
culean frame.  Circumstances  forced  him  into  the 
preacher  of  a  sect,  but  nature  was  continually  urging 
him  to  address  a  lai^r  audience.  Hence  his  want  of 
success,  and  constant  shifting  from  place  to  place — 
now  in  Newcastle;  now  in  Dublin;  now  in  Chidiester; 
now  in  Frome.  But  the  scene  was  ever  the  same. 
The  little  chapel,  with  its  congregation  of  plain- 
speaking  and  plain -thinking  people — all  no  doubt 
pious  souls  and  true,  but  no  more  able  to  comprehend 
John  Foster  than  John  Foster  was  able  to  tie  himself 
down  to  the  exact  measure  of  their  thoughts  and 
leanings. 

^  At  one  time  we  find  him  nearly  falling  into  misan- 
thropy; but  his  love  of  nature  saved  him.  No  man 
indeed  ever  worshipped  nature  with  a  purer  or  more 
earnest  spirit.  His  devotion  was  as  deep  and  true 
as  that  of  Wordsworth;  while  his  intercourse,  if  not 


quite  so  uninterrupted,  forms  a  striking  festme  in 
his  histoiy.  The  happiesir  drcumstance  that  erer 
befel  Foster  was  meeting,  in  his  thiity-ieTeBth 
year,  with  a  partner  who  could  understand  and  ap- 
preciate him.  The  sympathy  and  compsnionBhip  he 
had  so  long  yearned  after  came  at  last,  and  that  in 
the  most  agreeable  of  all  forms— a  noble  woman'a 
admiration.  To  her  were  addressed,  in  the  sh^ 
of  letters,  those  four  splendid  essays  which  are  ^e 
pillars  of  his  reputation.  His  life,  henceforth,  tu 
more  that  of  a  man  of  letters.  His  writings  wen 
well  received,  but  never  exactly  popular,  in  the 
wild,  horn-blowing  sense  of  the  term.  He  did  not 
throw  his  readers  into  fk  fever,  but  kept  them  in  a 
state  of  pure  and  thoughtful  enjoyment  He  has 
indeed  done  nothing  wild  or  daring — daizled  the 
world  with  no  Hghtning  flashes;  but  is  f oU  of  grett 
moods,  and  deep  and  solenm  communings.  Wc  hare 
never  in  him  a  roused  ocean,  but  the  full 
of  a  broad,  majestic  river. 


THE  CAVALISB. 

ABKITOH. 

[Sir  Hugh  GratUa  stood  pre-eminent  amoDff  theyony 
Oavaller  knlgfite  of  that  period  for  hie  bntTe  and  darii«  ipfait. 
and  his  handiome  person.  He  married  the  lortly  dsoghter  of 
Sir  IhonuM  Clifford;  but,  ere  the  honeymoon  wu  well  ont,  1m 
was  called  on  snddenlj,  one  bright  wlnter^s  monili«,  to  jote 
the  Kin^s  troops.  He  fell  at  that  engagement,  with  the  mrdt 
Uterallj  on  his  Ups.  'For  Qod  and  the  l^ngl'— Xmm  ^ a« 
CavalUn.l 

Saddue  my  good  steed. 

Give  me  to  drink; 
There's  no  time  for  parting, 
There's  no  time  to  think. 

Brash  from  thy  fair  cheek 
That  bright  faUlng  tear; 

So  should  a  diiford 
Meet  trial,  my  dearl 

Again  I  may  clasp  thee, 

Qy  setting  of  son. 
Skirmishing  ended. 

And  Tietoiy  won. 

Snow-dad  the  landscape, 

Qear,  bright,  and  still; 
Press  on,  good  Boverl 

Swift  o'er  the  MIL 

What  though  the  air  bites. 

Cutting  and  cold. 
Warm  beats  a  strong  heart, 

Cheerful  and  bold. 

Crush  we  those  traitors. 
Our  peace  who  would  sting. 

Strong  in  our  watch-word, 
'ForGodandtheKlngl* 

Shout  we  that  war-ety 

With  our  last  breath. 
Thus  shAll  a  soldier 

Meet  danger— meet  death! 
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LEAVES  FROM   THE   CARDIPH0NIA 
OF  A  MARRIED  LADY. 
BT  JAira  0.  anmoK. 


Apri^  2, 1836. 

What  an  ikmi  and  agitation  I  have  had  this  morn- 
iog!  In  George's  ahaenoe  too.  Though,  now  the  wont 
ii  over,  I  soaroe  ngret  he  was  not  here,  considering 
his  Tiolenoe  npon  provocation.  And  no  doubt,  if 
erer  be  was  violent  at  any  time,  he  might  have  been 
90  to-day;  and  how  to  tell  him  when  he  does  come ! 

0  my  poor  dear  darling,  Charlotte!  Little  did  I 
think  when,  no  later  than  yesterday,  I  was  rehearsing 
tbe  chances  that  transcendent  loveliness  might  be 
your  fnture  dower,  how  soon  all  these  visions  would 
be  pat  to  flight.    But  let  me  tell  my  story  connectedly. 

1  had  nearly  finished  dressing  this  morning,  when 
I  TO  ftartled  by  the  noise  as  of  something  falling  in 
tlie  adjoining  room,  followed  immediately  by  a  sharp 
cry.    Alanned,  I  ran  into  the  nuneiy,  when,  to  my 
uauement,  I  discovered  my  baby  lying  screaming  on 
tfae  floor,  having  been  evidently  precipitated  out  of 
bed,  and  with  nobody  in  the  apartment  but  hersell 
Oa  my  flying  to  her,  and  taking  her  up,  how  was  I 
horrified  to  find  her  face  blood-stained  from  a  deep 
vonnd  on  the  left  eyebrow!    An  ordinary  fall  would 
We  been  bad  enough;  but  the  cause  of  the  cut  was 
too  evident  in  the  sight  of  a  broken  stone  jug,  against 
the  sharp  edge  of  which  her  head  had  struck,  shatter- 
m^  the  lip  from  the  vessel.    I  easily  guessed  how  it 
h^  all  happened.    That  careless  cruel  Martha  had 
pren  the  child  some  toys  to  play  with  (I  saw  a  doU 
&nd  a  whistle  on  the  coverlet),  while  she  ran  down 
stairs  on  some  selfish  errand;  and  behold  the  conse- 
quence of  her  neglect  of  duty!    Just  as  I  laid  my 
band  on  the  bell  to  summon  assistance,  the  culprit 
appeared;  and  really  when  she  perceived  the  mischief 
she  had  occasioned,  she  looked  so  conscience-stricken 
that  my  fast-rising  displeasure  was  in  some  measure 
disarmed.    Indeed,  anger  at  such  a  crisis,  when  I 
knew  not  what  mi^t  be  the  issue  of  the  frightful  mis- 
chance, seemed  quite  out  of  place.   Another  minute, 
ud  Martha,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  was  off 
for  the  doctor,  leaving  me  pacing  the  chamber  in  a 
wretched,  bewildered  state,  straining  my  baby  to  my 
^n^ut,  and  vainly  trying  to  hush  her  piteous  cries, 
^hat  a  relief  when  Dr.  Armstrong's^  kind  face  ap- 
peared at  the  door!    He  seemed  to  have  come  as  on 
the  wind;  and  I  disburdened  my  miserable  anxiety 
into  his  sympathetic  ear.     When  he  had  looked  at 
the  wound — 

'  Cahn  your  fears,  dear  Mrs.  Weston,*  he  said.  '  It 
is  not  so  bad  aa  yon  fancy.  J.  will  make  all  right  by- 
&nd-by«  Have  yon  a  needle  in  the  room — a  large 
<l^nung  needle,  and  some  worsted?' 


I  was  not  much  quieted  on  hearing  these  requests, 
which  sounded  with  an  awful  meaning  to  my  heart. 
Martha  came  forward,  agitated  and  frightened,  to 
offer  her  services.  I  bade  her  begone,  for  I  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  her.  She  shrank  away,  while  I  gave 
the  doctor  what  he  required.  But  why  dwell  on  what 
followed?  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  my  knees  tremb- 
ling as  if  I  had  been  in  ague,  my  pulses  thumping 
like  hammers,  and  my  whole  nerves  racked  with  the 
recent  shock  they  had  sustained,  I  sat  and  held  my 
baby*s  head  firmly  (by  the  doctor*8  directions)  towards 
the  light,  tiU  he  had  actually  sewed  together  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  and  finished  his  work  by  bandaging 
the  poor  eyebrow  with  the  needful  strips  of  plaster 
and  fine  linen.  This  done,  I  looked  timidly  in  his 
face,  and  put  the  dreaded  inquiry  that  was  vaguely 
floating  in  my  mind,  '  Doctor,  do  you  think  it  will  be 
a  mark  for  life?' 

The  worthy  man,  who  I  verily  believe  would  not 
tell  a  lie  to  save  his  own  existence,  answered  me 
mildly — 

(I  scarce  think  so;  but,  as  yet,  I  cannot  say  fx>si- 
tively.  Assure  yourself  of  one  thing,  however,  the 
worst  of  the  pain  is  over,  and  you  need  have  no  dread 
of  more  serious  consequences — I  mean  in  reference  to 
the  child*s  general  health.  I  will  see  you  to-morrow. ' 
With  these  words,  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  departed.    • 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  began  pacing  the  apart- 
ment once  more,  holding  my  poor  wounded  dove  close 
nestled  in  my  bosouL  Gradually  she  ceased  ciying. 
Indeed,  the  strong  convulsive  sobbing  to  which  she 
had  just  given  vent  appeared  to  have  entirely  ex- 
hausted her,  and  she  was  on  the  eve  of  sinking  to 
slumber.  I  hushed  her  tenderly,  with  the  yearning 
fondness  which  none  but  a  mother  can  know,  and 
that  in  seasons  of  sore  trial,  and  was  at  length  re- 
warded by  seeing  the  tear-stained  lids  fall  over  the 
heavy  eyes,  and  by  hearing  the  deep-drawn  sigh, 
which  told  me  she  was  mercifully  asleep.  I  laid  her 
warily — fearfully  lest  she  should  wake — on  the  velvet 
pillow  of  her  downy  bed.  And  then — oh!  then  my 
own  pent-up  emotions  gushed  forth,  and  with  a  heart 
faint,  well  nigh  to  bursting,  I  sank  into  the  nearest 
chair.  I  wept  long  and  bitterly,  till  by  degrees  my 
agitation  was  subdued,  and  Charlotte's  sweet  low 
breathing  came  to  me  like  an  augury  of  brighter 
hopes.  My  tears  flowed  more  softly  then.  And  I 
slid  noiselessly  from  my  seat,  till  I  perceived  myself 
fallen  into  that  attitude  suggestive  of  holiest  and 
sublimest  thought,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  mortals 
to  know — when  the  veil  which  conceals  Heaven's 
awful  majesty  is  for  the  time  withdrawn,  and  the 
soul  goes  up  with  the  angels  on  the  mystic  ladder  to 
the  skies. 
I      These  are  consecrated  moments,  whose  secrets  are 
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inviolable.  For  the  spirit's  commimioii  with  its 
Author,  there  is  foimd  no  written  Cardiphonia.  Mor- 
tal speech  may  not  profane  it  by  reyelation  to  out- 
ward ears.  There  is  no  book  but  one  wherein  such 
matters  may  be  registered,  and  that  book  Ib  in  no 
human  hand.  Truly  there  is  a  life  within  a  life,  and 
that  is  the  one  which  the  soul  lives  with  its  Gknl 
alone.  0  book  of  remembrance!  impenetrable  in  the 
awful  secrecy  of  its  memorials,  which  none  but  He, 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  will  be  found  worthy 
to  open  on  thcU  day.  0  life! — humanity's  noblest 
prerogative  of  hidden  conmiunion  with  the  Father  of 
the  Universe — how  cold,  how  blank,  how  aimless 
and  imperfect  were  our  being  here  below,  without 
the  sublime  talisman  of  the  immortal  hope ! 

My  darling  slept  long  and  soundly;  while  I  con- 
tinued my  watch  beside  her,  closing  the  window- 
shutters  the  better  to  favour  her  rest.  I  had  sat 
thus  for  a  good  while,  when,  observing  that  the  door 
stood  considerably  ajar  (I  suppose  the  doctor  had  left 
it  so),  I  rose,  intending  to  push  it  to  very  gently, 
when  I  became  aware  of  a  figure  crouching  on  the 
outer  threshold,  and  leaning  dejectedly  against  the 
linteL  It  was  Martha — ^poor,  penitent,  s^-condemned 
Martha;  and  though  I  did  not  see  her  face,  which, 
besides  that  her  head  was  much  downcast,  was  par- 
tially shaded  by  her  hand,  there  was  enough  implied 
in  what  I  did  see  to  quell  eveiy  wrathful  impulse  I 
had  felt  inclined  to  harbour  against  her.  Lying  there 
so  lowly,  so  abject,  so  miserable,  the  silent  picture 
appealed  at  once  to  my  compassion;  and  when  she 
looked  up  to  perceive  me  standing  before  her,  and 
showed  me  her  eyes  red  and  swollen,  and  her  lips 
tremulous  with  compunctious  grief,  as,  clasping  my 
gown,  she  murmured  in  a  piteous  voice,  *  Oh!  forgive, 
forgive!'  what  could  I  feel  but  that  we  are  all  weak 
fallible  creatures?  and  what  could  I  do  less  than  just 
say  to  her,  'Martha,  you  have  wrung  my  heart 
deeply,  crueUy;  but  I  spare  you  all  further  reproach*? 
I  fancy  she  was  affected  by  the  clemency  these  words 
implied,  for  she  fairly  sobbed  aloud;  and  then, 
fearing  (as  I  interpreted  it)  that  baby  might  be 
thereby  disturbed,  she  made  a  hasty  retreat  down 
stairs,  holding  up  her  apren  to  hide  her  woe-begone 
visage. 

When  I  re-entered  the  nursery  and  hung  over  my 
lily's  couch,  she  opened  her  eyes  at  the  very  moment, 
and  gave  me  such  a  beautiful  smile,  my  heart  leaped 
with  rapturous  surprise.  It  seemed  like  the  recom- 
pense of  my  forbearance  to  her  who  had  injured  us. 
Kever,  never,  my  own  Charlotte,  did  star  at  midnight 
give  light  more  precious  to  the  storm-girt  mariner 
than  did  that  quiet  smile  give  solace  and  gladness  to 
thy  mothei's  timorous  heart.  Twine  thy  dimpled 
arms,  dear  one,  closer,  closer  round  my  neck,  and  let 
me  kiss  thee  a  thousand  times  with  the  kisses  of  love 
and  thftnkfiiT"<wi. 

April  3. 

George  has  come  back,  and  no  business  done.  But 
when  I  was  about  to  condole  with  him  on  his  need- 
less errand,  he  stopped  me,  saying  gaily — 


'  It  ia  better  as  it  is,  Kate.  See  the  good  of  hsTing 
a  partner.  This  man's  hypochondriadam  will  be  a 
rare  thing  for  me.  He  may  send  for  me  as  often  ai 
he  pleases.  I  can  see  that  both  profit  and  amnMmeDt 
are  to  be  got  %ut  of  the  affiur.  Mr.  Halliday  ia  quite 
a  character,  Kate;  and  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  pay 
handsomely  for  his  whims,  I  shall  find  no  fault  iritii 
his  indulging  them.' 

*  And  was  he  not  seriously  Ul  after  all?'  I  asked. 
*  Oh!  as  to  that,'  Qeoige  answered, '  he  is  never  well, 
mentally  I  mean;  and  a  diseased  mind  wiU  gradually 
work  even  upon  a  strong  body.  I  have  oo  doabt,  in 
his  case,  the  one  has  made  important  inroads  npou 
the  other.  But  give  me  something  to  eat,  Kate,  for 
I  have  ridden  fifty  miles  and  not  had  a  m<»seL' 

While  he  was  busi(y  devouring  cold  pie  and  quaff- 
ing his  sheny  and  water,  I  thought  it  a  good  time 
to  tell  him  of  baby's  accident,  which  I  related  as 
cautiously  as  I  could  in  reference  to  Martha'a  blam& 
Well,  whether  it  was  his  hunger,  or  the  goed  hnmour 
engendered  by  his  late  jaunt,  I  know  not  Certain  it 
is,  he  did  not  break  forth  into  the  violence  I  feared; 
but  went  on  with  his  refreshment,  merely  remarkiBg 
quietly,  at  intervals, 

'  You  should  part  with  that  woman  at  onoe,  my 
love,  before  she  does  any  more  mischief.  What  a 
comfort  that  you  got  the  doctor  so  readily.  My  poor 
little  wife,  you  must  have  been  sadly  flurried  — ^ 

Flurried!  This  was  cool  speaking  of  a  verity! 
Little  did  he  know  the  amount  of  dirtreas  1  had 
suffered  on  the  occasion.  Evidently  he  viewed  it  far 
more  lightly  than  he  would  have  done  had  be  been 
told  the  full  particulars.  And  was  it  for  me  to  un- 
deceive him,  at  the  risk  of  rousing  up  the  moat  im- 
petuous feelings?  I  t^w  not.  I  was  well  content  to 
let  the  matter  tide  gently  over,  though  I  coold  not 
help  appealing  to  him  in  conclusion: — 

*  0  George !  I  really  never  was  so  frightened  in  all 
my  life,  and  you  from  home,  too;  yet  it  might  bave 
been  worse.  And  our  darling  ib  quite  well,  only  tbe 
mark;  and  if  that  goes  away  through  time ' 

He  looked  more  serious  when  I  said  this. 

'  The  mark !  Of  course  it  will  go  away.  It  cannot 
be  so  deep  as  that.    Let  me  see  it.' 

I  was  glad  baby  was  sleeping  just  then,  and  told 
him  so,  when  his  mind  quickly  reverted  to  otha 
things,  as  if  npthing  had  happened. 

Mem, — ^People  are  always  learning  by  slow  degrees, 
and  having  their  eyes  opened  to  home  trutba.  For 
example,  it  is  now  plain  to  me  that  the  love  of  papas 
for  their  babies  is  a  mere  figment  compared  with  that 
of  their  mammas.  My  model  poetess,  Felicia  Hemaos, 
has  set  this  forth  in  her  impassioned  verse,  beginning 

'There  is  In  all  thJi  ooM  and  hollow  world  no  fout 
Of  deep  strong  deathless  lore,  save  tiiat  within 
A  mothei's  heart  I*  • 

And  though,  when  I  first  read  the  passage,  I  oonld 
scarcely  agree  with  the  principle  it  enforces,  I  can 
now  do  so  very  emphatically.  For  natural  affBctioA 
is  one  thing,^  and  the  affection  of  habit— of  dailj  U- 
mUiar  intercourse— is  another.    Each  exists  entu«ly 
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iDdependent  of  each;  yet  the  inteoBity  of  the  former 
is  iscreaaed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  agency  of  the 
latter.    Parents  love  their  children  primarily  simply 
becaoM  they  are  theirs;  afterwards  very  mnch  in  the 
ratio  in  which  they  are  used  to  their  companionship. 
Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  children  old  enough  to 
have  developed  their  peculiar  dispositions,  but  merely 
of  those  of  tenderest  age.   Now,  how  short  a  time  the 
father  spends  with  his  baby  compared  with  the  motherl 
Conaeqaently  the  space  which  that  child  occupies  in 
his  heart  is  little  more  than  nominal  (being  solely  the 
natoral  affection),  contrasted  with  the  vast  extent 
which  the  near  and  dear  and  constant  fellowship  has 
made  ia  hers.    Thus,  though  George  is  as  fond  of 
Charlotte  as  a  papa  can  be,  it  is  not  the  engrossing 
fondness  which  mine  must  be.   Perhaps  some  married 
ladiea  who  are  disposed  to  chafe  at  this  state  of  things 
would  do  well  to  consider  that  what  they  may  call  a 
fault  is  only  a  necessity.   They  say  that  when  daugh- 
ters are  grown  up,  their  fathers  usually  idolise  them. 
Is  this  because  their  girls  remind  them  of  what  their 
wives  once  were  in  thek  own  young  days?    And  do 
the  graceful  pliant  figures,  flitting  about  the  rooms, 
recall  the  early  images  of  some  who  are  now,  alas  I 
rather  dowdy,  rather  fat,  and  rather  elderly  matrons? 
Association  again!    What  a  power  it  is !    Somebody 

writes, 

'  We  lire  by  admintion,  hope,  and  love.' 

Truly,  as  far  as  my  poor  experience  goes,  we  live 
more  by  association  than  by  any  other  ascendancy, 
and  our  feelings  are  governed  by  habit  and  memory 
far  beyond  what  we  take  account  of. 

From  all  I  can  learn,  this  Mr.  Halliday  must  be 
half  an  entertaining,  half  a  provoking  type  of  man- 
kind. When  George  arrived  at  the  Grove,  post  haste, 
expecting  to  find  his  client  stretched  on  a  sick-bed, 
niayhap  scarce  able  to  articulate,  he  was  startled  by 
j  the  infonnation  that  he  had  set  off  about  an  hour 
before  to  the  nearest  fishing  village,  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles;  and  he  was  more  astonished  still 
when  told  by  the  old  butler  that  the  object  of  the 
journey  was  to  procure  oysters,  that  being  the  only 
puAcea  which  his  master  deemed  suitable  for  the 
present  phase  of  his  disorder.  *  Was  any  message  left 
for  me?'  George  asked. 

*  Oh  yes,  sir;  if  you  are  the  lawyer,  master  begged 
you  would  wait  his  return  in  the  afternoon. ' 

George  foDowed  the  servant  into  the  housa 

*Why  did  Mr.  Halliday  go  himself  on  this  errand? 
Oonld  he  not  have  sent?' 

'Well,  he  might  have  sent,'  was  the  response; 
'most  gentlemen  would;  but  master's  not  like  others 
folk,  leastways  about  health  he  isn't,  as  more  people 
can  tell  besides  the  doctors. ' 

Having  delivered  himself  thus,  the  butler  gave  a 
sort  of  chuckle,  as  if  pleased  that  a  fresh  victim  was 
being  gained  to  the  cause  he  served;  and  ushering  his 
visitor  into  the  library,  he  bowed  and  disappeared. 

Here  was  a  fine  situation  for  a  quick-spirited  man, 
lua  mind  full^primed  for  business,  to  be  mewed  up 
in  a  dull  apartment  in  a  strange  house,  to  await,  he 


knew  not  how  long,  for  a  person  who  seemed  to  be 
governed  by  no  ordinary  rules  of  common  sense  or 
conmion  forethought! 

After  looking  about  the  room,  which  had  an  odious 
scent  of  drugs  (as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  sundry 
phials  ranged  upon  the  mantelpiece),  and  convincing 
himself  that  nearly  every  book  on  the  shelves  treated 
of  health,  or  rather  of  all  the  diseases  under  the  sun 
— horrid  volumes  with  plates,  rashly  unveiling  the 
intricacies  of  the  human  frame,  and  disclosing  the 
l^on  of  unimagined  distempers  which  people  nUgJU 
but  never  do  take,  George  boldly  resolved  to  burst 
his  bonds. 

'  And  so,'  to  use  his  own  words,  '  lifting  the  xmder 
sash,  I  stepped  out  over  the  low  sill,  and  got  out 
upon  the  lawn.  The  Grove  is  a  large  square  erection, 
not  exactly  modem,  and  yet  not  ancient  enough  to 
be  romantically  suggestive.  I  was  strolling  along, 
and  gazing  at  the  general  aspect  of  the  place,  when 
I  observed  another  loiterer  moving  slowly  across  the 
grass,  as  if  his  sole  aim,  like  my  own,  was  to  pass  an 
idle  hour.  He  came  up,  a  young  man  with  sand- 
coloured  hair  and  pale  eyes.  We  got  into  (Tonversa- 
tion;  and  then  it  turned  out  that  this  was  a  n^^cal 
practitioner  newly -fledged,  who  was  also  *'  biding  his 
time"  till  Mr.  Halliday  should  come  home,  having 
been  strictly  charged  thereto  by  himself  ere  his  de- 
parture in  the  morning. 

'  "  Mr.  Halliday  wrote  for  me  in  an  extreme  huny, 
to  come  and  draw  up  his  will,  as  he  thought  himself 
dying,"  I  6bserved.    The  young  Esculapian  laughed. 

*  '*  Easier  said  than  done.  That  job  has  been  talked 
of — ^let  me  see — ^yes,  off  and  on,  it  has  been  talked  of 
for  the  last  ten  years.  J  was  just  a  Tk>y,  in  Dixon's 
laboratory,  when  I  remember  being  once  despatched, 
in  prodigious  haste,  to  fetch  a  lawyer  to  do  that  very 
business.  And  it's  never  done  yet!  That  is  a  joke! 
Some  people  fancy  theyll  die  as  soon  as  they've 
signed  their  last  will  and  testament;  but  this  man 
thinks  it  will  be  all  over  with  him  whenever  the 
will's  made  out." 

'  "  And  who  was  the  lawyer  for  whom  you  were 
sent,  can  you  remember?"  I  asked,  wondering  why 
Mr.  Halliday  did  not  continue  to  employ  him  still. 

'  **0h,  bless  your  simple  heart!  I  beg  your  par- 
don," he  added,  comically;  "  it's  not  so  simple,  maybe, 
seeing  you're  a  lawyer;  but  you  little  know  the 
patient.  He  has  had  a  dozen  of  your  sort  since  that 
far  away  time.  He  quarrels  with  them,  he  does, 
regularly.  At  least,  he  talks  so  absurdly  and  dis- 
agreeably to  them,  that  their  pride  rises.  One  after 
another  they  take  flight;  and  every  week  or  two 
there's  a  new  lawyer  to  seek. " 

'  "  A  fine  prospect  for  me,"  I  rejoined,  smiling.  "  I 
had  better  decamp  at  once,  before  I  am  boarded  by 
the  enemy." 

*  "  Boarded  and  bearded  both  you'll  be,  most  as- 
suredly," quoth  the  vivacious  youth;  **and,  sooner 
or  later,  retreat  will  be  your  course— that  is  to  say, 
unless  you  are  either  a  better-tempered  or  a  cleverer 
man  than  any  of  your  predecessors." 


'  You  see,  Kate,'  George  eaid  to  me,  by  way  of  pa- 
rentheeiB,  '  I  was  to  faaye  rather  difficult  cards  put 
into  my  hands  to  play;  but  this  forewarning  by  the 
stranger  was  not  amiss  by  way  of  preparatory  disci- 
pline.* 

'Well,  but,  George,  take  me  to  the  olimaz,  the 
d§no(lment/  I  said;  'tell  me  about  the  principal 
actor  of  the  dranuUis  perMna.  When  did  he  return, 
and  what  ensued?*    My  husband  resumed — 

'  I  walked  about  a  good  whUe  with  this  juyenile 
physician,  whose  name  was  Herbert,  and  who,  I  dui- 
oovered,  was  a  fellow  pretty  tolerably  given  to  fun 
and  frolic,  till  at  length,  feeling  hungry,  I  frankly 
put  the  query — "  Was  he  aware  what  was  the  dinner 
hour  at  the  Grove?**  A  loud  fit  of  laughter  was  my 
friend's  primal  response, 

'  *'  Dinner  T*  He  echoed  the  word  in  high  glee,  as  if 
gloating  oyer  my  perfect  innocence  of  the  mysteries 
into  which  he  was  himself  thoroughly  initiated. 
"  You  will  need  more  ability  than  the  handling  of  the 
quill  if  you  come  here  to  Uve.  I  oaa  tell  you  ^Aot** 
He  had  rather  an  aggravating  way  of  thus  empha- 
siziog  every  sorap  of  information  he  gave  me.  "  \^en- 
ever  jon  want  to  eat  in  this  house  you  have  to  set 
your  Wits  tremendously  to  work  to  plan  how  to  get 
it.*'  Another  lauglL  "  The  first  week  of  my  appren- 
ticeship at  the  Grove  nearly  finished  me.  That  was 
in  the  days  of  my  nonage;  but  even  now  I  am  sorely 
put  to  it  sometimes  to  procure  a  mouthful.** 

'I  suppose  my  face  had  grown  long  at  this  an- 
nounoement,*  George  oontinued;  'and  certainly  I 
could  not  regard  the  matter  as  much  of  a  joke— re- 
membering that  I  had  brought  no  edibles  with  me, 
and  that  the  nearest  shop  I  had  noticed  in  ooming 
along  was  a  good  four  miles  distant.  Herbert  could 
not  restrain  himself.  Glancing  at  my  blank  visage,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  turf,  and  absolutely  roared.  I 
stood  ruminating,  while  vague  notions  of  making  a  sud- 
den bolt  homewards  at  once  glanced  rapidly  through 
my  mind.  A  wretched,  unreasonable,  ill-tempered, 
sordid,  hypochondriac,  who  would  scold,  and  starve, 
and  torment  me,  body  and  soul,  till  I  should  be  tempted 
either  to  knock  down  the  poor,  feeble  creature— and 
so  make  myself  liable  to  a  criminal  charge— or  else 
burst  away  from  him  at  last  (after  suffering  unknown 
miseries),  to  re-appear  among  my  old  friends  a  very 
8keleto|kpf  want  and  unrest.  Why  expose  myself  to 
such  a  chance  ?  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Yes;  I 
would  disappoint  the  abominable  churl,  and  escape 
from  his  clutches  ere  I  had  ever  set  eyes  upon  him. 
Thus  I  reasoned  for  a  few  minutes.  But  prudence 
and  curiosity  quickly  took  up  the  defence;  and,  in 
fine,  prevailed.  Let  the  wont  come,  I  would  brave 
it  all;  only  he  should  pay  for  it,  the  unoonscionable 
imbeoilei    And,  meantime, 

'  *'  Oh  for  a  beaker  fall  of  the  wann  Soathr 

'What  was  I  to  do  about  the  needful  aliment? 

There  was  that  ridiculous  young  man  still  lolling  on 

the  green  sward,  and  indulging  his  most  provoking 

merriment  at  my  ezpensa    I  consulted  my  watch. 

I  am  going  into  the  house,  **  I  said  detanninately; 
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" I  see  it  is  past  ^r^ o'clook."  Hy  eompsaioii  tkaM. 
up.     He  would  go  into  tha  hoiise  too. 

' "  Is  lir.  Halliday  a  nuser,"  I  iaqniied  of  him, 
gtavely.  » 

' "  No->not  exaetly.    I  do  not  think  psmmony  is 
his  besetting  sin.     It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  aay 
what  is;  for  he  is  everything  that  is  cbxmerieaL   I 
can  tell  you  HuU,   His  humour  varies  like  the  haei  d 
a  chameleon,  and  on  no  subject  more  thae  dieUiy. 
They  say  he  sometimes  takes  a  gomandiuBg  fit- 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic  that  his  system  ii  asder- 
mining — and  eats  rich  meats  every  four  hooit,  wkile 
his  guests,  perforce,  must  do  the  same.    But  I  Deter 
had  the  luok  to  be  here  ak  these  festive  sesions;  1 
suspect,  they  are  tew  and  far  between.    He  ii  on  tiie 
starving  method  just  now  at  any  rate.  But  as  to  tim 
dining  project,  perhaps,  if  you  speak  the  bailer  fur, 
you  may  get  some  sorape  or  other  to  assuage  the  pangs 
of  outraged  nature.    I  might  offisr  you  a  taste  oat  of 
my  private  treasury  (I  mean  the  sandwieh-box  that 
is  in  my  pocket) ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  maj 
have  to  subsist  upon  the  contents  myseli    I  nay  be 
kept  here  for  a  couple  of  days  yat." 

'  We  were  nearing  the  haU  door. 

« "What  ii  the  butler's  name,"  I  inquifsd. 

' "  Mordaunt.  And  he  is  not  a  bad  creatore,  ooly 
the  leader*s  strings  draw  him  rather  tight;  bat  ip«k 
him  fair — speak  him%ur.  Things  go  by  the  role  of 
contrary  in  this  house.  People  are  best  entertuned 
in  the  owner*s  absence;  or,  rather,  when  he  is  ont  of 
the  way,  they  may  possibly  snatch  a  feaifol  joy  in 
the  matter  of  meat  and  drink,  but,  under  hiipnii- 
dency,  they  are  not  entertained  at  alL  You  may  de- 
pend upon  thcU  as  a  fact." 

•I  took  the  hint.  I  did  speak  Mr.  Moidannt  fiir. 
That  is  to  say,  besides  dropping  a  eivil  word  in  his 
ear,  I  dropped  a  coin  into  his  fiat  palm;  and,  after 
some  preliminary  skirmishing,  suoh  as  oonsnltiog  of 
clouds  and  calculation  of  distances  to  and  from  the 
fishing  village,  the  time  likely  to  be  consumed  there, 
Ac,  Herbert  and  I  were  set  down  to  a  pretty  good  re- 
past— cold  roast  beef,  hot  cabbage,  bread  asd  choeie, 
and  excellent  mild  ale.  1  could  not  he^  sotiBg. 
however,  that  the  covers  were  laid  very  warily,  ib  i 
small  back  parlour,  as  if  the  whole  a^r  were  seal^ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  course -of  events,  and  not 
rashly  to  be  spoken  of.  Indeed,  it  struek  mo  this 
there  was  an  aif  of  secretness  about  the  airaogemeBtSt 
as  though  the  young  surgeon  and  myself  had  bees 
.Government  spies  or  returned  convicts  being  feaitfti 
surreptitiously,  in  circumstances  of  imminent  peril 
which  looks  iloubly  droll  in  the  retroepeci 

' "  Ah!  so  much  for  the  host  being  from  home, 
exclaimed  my  friend.  '*What  would  Hr.  Hallidcy 
say  could  he  see  you  and  me  sitting  here  doiog  lo^ 
capital  trencher  work.  I  never  ate  such  a  good  difi- 
ner  at  the  Grove—never!  And  I  dont  expeot  to  ^ 
again  in  a  hurry.  ** 

'We  had  barely  finished  our  strange  hot  moft 
welcome  meal,  when  the  noise  of  wheeli  cnncheo 
on  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  house;  and  the  hntler, 


nshiog  into  the  parlour,  bresthed  out  in  »n  alamed 
whisper— 

'  "Gentlemen,  master  is  come.  I  am  very  sony, 
bat  yoa  had  best  vacate  this  apartment.  Yoa  can 
get  iato  the  library  by  the  side  door.  It  is  as  much 
M  my  place  is  worth.  Do,  gentlemen,  oblige  me. 
Come  this  way.**  We  rose,  and  presently  found  our- 
aelreB  in  the  libraiy.  And  really,  Kate,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  curiosity  which  impelled  me  from  having 
seen  the  beginning  to  desire  to  see  the  end  of  this 
queer  episoae  in  my  business  experience,  I  should 
Have  literally  vacated  the  premises  then  and  there, 
henceforth  and  forever.  But  the  novel  phase  of  life 
upon  which  I  had  lighted  seemed  to  promise  some 
diversion,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  forego  the  affair. 

*"  Bring  those  oysters  into  the  house,  but  don*t 
due  toopen  one  of  them  till  I  am  ready!  How  many 
doctors  are  heret  is  the  lawyer  oome?**  we  heard 
s  hish-pitched  disagreeable  voice  demanding  impa- 
tienUyof  the  servants  in  the  hall. 

* "  There  he  is !  **  quoth  my  pale-eyed,  sandy-haired 
comrade.  "  Now,  woe  betide  us  if  we  put  not  i^  our 
qmps  sad  cnmks  into  our  pockets." 

*  ^'^e  strangers  are  in  the  libniy,  sir,**  Mordaunt 
infoimed  his  master  in  an  obsequious  tone.  The  door 

opened,  and  disclosed  Mr.  Halhday.* 

•  •  «  •      "     •  • 

George  had  reached  this  point  in  his  narrative  when 
Ifschel  put  her  head  into  the  room,  announcing  that 
I  visitors  waited  my  presence  in  the  drawing-room. 
George  spnmg  up, 

/Au  rcvoiTf  ^te.    I  must  be  off  to  town.    I  shall 
give  you  the  rest  of  my  story  to-night.* 

I  (To  be  continued  f ortnightlj.) 

INNOVATIONS  IN  SCOTCH  FORMS 
OF  WORSHIP. 

SV  HBBBB&T  OBASAV . 

Thk  subject  of  innovations  in  the  forms  of  worship 
in  oee  in  the  BetabUshed  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
l&tely  brought  before  the  Cteneral  Assembly,  by  an 
overture  from  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen.  This  overture 
was  supported  by  Professors  Pirie  (Aberdeen)  and 
Crawford  (Edinburgh),  who  objected  to  the  innova- 
tions for  reasons  which  muyt  appear  to  every  one  as 
nther  shadowy  than  otherwise.  The  former  thought 
that  any  innovations  in  the  forms  of  worship  would 
give  rise  to  discord;  while  the  latter  objected  to 
them  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  '  unwarrant- 
able and  inexpedient  that  established  usages  should 
be  disturbed.'  Both  gentlemen  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  innovations  against  which  the  over- 
tare  was  directed  were  'in  themselves  matter  of 
indifference. '  Professor  Crawford,  indeed,  went  so 
^  as  to  say  that  '  he  had  no  prejudices  against 
those  postures  or  attitudes  which  the  members  of 
Bome  congregations  seemed  to  favour.  He  had  no 
objection,  in  point  of  principle — ^whatever  he  might 
We  on  grounds  of  expediency—  to  the  partial  or 
ooc^onal  use  of  forms  of  prayer;  though  he  pre- 
ferred the  old  system  of  free  prayer.  And  as  to 
instmmental  music,  he  confessed  he  never  was  able 
to  see  any  good  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  it  could 
be  objected  to.'  The  subject  was  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  every  opportunity  was  afforded 


for  objeotiotts  to  the  innovations  being  brought  for- 
ward; but  never  was  so  lame  a  case  made  out  as  that 
in  support  of  the  overture  from  the  Synod  of  Aber- 
deen. Not  a  single  objection  was  stated  which  can 
bear  the  slightest  investigation. 

The  innovations  against  which  the  overtuM  was 
directed,  and  which  have  been  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially introduced  into  a  number  of  Scotch  churches, 
are^A  recognised  and  established  liturgy;  kneeling 
during  prayer;  standing  while  singing;  chanting  the 
prose  version  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music  in  the  exercise  of  pnuse. 

With  reference  to  the  second  and  third  of  these  in- 
novations, little  or  nothing  need  be  said.  Everybody 
knows  that  it  is  much  easier  to  sing  while  in  a  stand- 
ing posture  than  when  sitting;  and  scarcely  any  one 
will  deny  that  kneeling  is  the  proper  posture  when 
engaging  in  prayer,  as  most  expressive  of  perfect  hu- 
mility of  soul,  and  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being 
we  address.  The  Bible  itself  teaches  us  the  posture 
which  we  ought  to  assume  in  prayer.  It  must  be 
humility  of  body  as  well  as  humility  of  soul;  and  the 
posture  most  expressive  of  humility  and  reverence  is 
certainly  not  that  at  present  recognised  by  the  canons 
of  the  Scotch  Established  Church.  But  apart  from 
this,  and  were  it  for  no  other  reason,  kneeling  during 
prayer  is  preferable,  because  our  attention  is  more 
apt  to  be  attracted  from  the  solenm  service  in  which 
we  are  engaged  by  surrounding  objects  if  we  engage 
in  that  service  in  a  standing  posture.  Whereas,  by 
kneeling,  surrounding  objects  are  hidden  from  our 
view,  and  our  attention  is  more  likely  to  be  given 
to  the  service.  Aooording  to  the  existing  practice, 
that  posture  is  chosen  for  singing  in  which  the  voice 
has  least  scope;  and  for  prayer  that  which  is  least  ex- 
pressive of  humility  and  reverence,  and  in  which  we 
are  most  likely  to  have  our  attention  diverted  from 
our  devotional  exercises. 

The  use  of  a  recognised  and  established  liturgy  is, 
we  must  confess,  the  most  debateable  innovation 
of  the  whole,  as  having  too  much  the  appearance  of 
formality.  But,  after  calm  and  unprejudiced  reflec- 
tion, we  cannot  see  that  even  this  is  a  very  serious 
objection.  Prayer,  as  we  consider  it,  is  the  addresa- 
ing  of  Gfod  in  the  language  of  the  heart,  confessing 
and  asking  forgiveness  for  sins  committed,  and  soli- 
citing the  Divine  help  in  everything  we  undertake. 
It  is  immaterial  in  what  form  of  words  the  prayer  is 
couched,  for  it  is  not  the  words  themselvee  which 
constitute  prayer.  Words  are  but  the  expression  of 
prayer.  There  may  be  prayer  without  words,  and 
there  may  be  words  without  prayer.  The  simple 
expression, '  Our  Father,*  &c  is  not  prayer.  The  words 
must  be  uttered  in  meekness  and  sincerity,  and  with 
a  belief  in  their  efficacy.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
that  it  is  immaterial  in  what  form  of  words  a  prayer 
is  couched,  so  that  it  is  emphatically  the  heart*s 
utterance,  we  must  not  forget  the  B<dng  to  whoni 
that  prayer  is  addressed — the  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords.  No  language,  however  beautiful,  is 
too  good  for  prayer.    When  we  address  an  earthly 
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monarch,  we  do  ao  in  the  choicest  tenoB;  and,  if  we 

80  respect  the  majesty  of  an  earthly  potentate,  shall 

we  not  reverence  in  a  far  higher  degree  Him  who  is 

King  above  all  kings — mightiest  in  the  mightiest? 

Can  there,  then,  be  any  objection  to  a  reoognised 

lituigy,  which  wonld  be  the  work  of  the  greatest 

divines  in  the  Church?    The  language,   doubtless, 

would  be  the  most  fitting  in  which  to  address  our 

Maker,  and  it  would  be  such  as  would  rivet  the 

attention  of  worshippers  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  often  at  present  the  case,  when  extem- 
poraneous prayers  are  offered  up  in  a  careless  tone, 
and  oouchea,  at  times,  in  language  calculated  to  shock 
the  ear.  The  objection  of  formalism  is,  we  think,  as 
applicable  to  the  present  mode  of  prayer  as  it  could 
DQ  to  the  liturgical  service,  and  indeed  we  consider 
it  groundless  as  applied  to  either;  for,  however 
beautiful,  however  original  and  extemporaneous  a 
prayer  may  be,  it  is  not  the  prayer  of  Imn  who  does 
not  in  his  heart  repeat  it  with  a  fervent  Amen! 
Jesus  himself  said—*  When  ye  pra^  say,  Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven,*  Ac.  thus  giving  the  form  of 
prayer  which  is  repeated  by  almost  eveiy  Christian 
man,  woman,  and  child;  and  does  any  one,  ^ho  fer- 
vently, and  with  his  whole  heart,  repeats  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  accuse  himself  of  formalism? 

The  two  remaining  innovations— chanting  the  prose 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  use  of  insimmental 
music  —  are  scarcely  open  to  a  single  weighty  or 
valid  objection.  With  all  reverence  be  it  asked. 
Is  it  not  preferable  to  praise  God  by  singing  His  word, 
as  contamed  in  the  Old  and  Kew  Testunents,  rather 
than  to  praise  Him  in  that  language  as  pruned  into 
metrical  shape  by  men  almost  our  conteu^raries,  as 
if  the  inspired  book  required  to  be  twisted  into 
rhyme  beu)re  it  could  be  made  use  of  in  the  exerdse 
of  praise?  The  introduction  of  instrumental  music 
would  add  to  the  euphony  of  the  praise  which  we 
offer  up.  We  are  not  of  those  who  deem  it  necessary 
that  praise  be  expresaed;  on  the  contrary,  we  main- 
tain that  nraise  in  this  respect  resembles  prayer,  and 
may  be  ottered  up  in  the  language  of  the  heart.  There 
is  no  instrument  so  well  fitted  for  leading  tibe  diurch 
psalmodv  as  the  organ,  because  there  is  none  which 
can  sena  forth  music  so  solemn  and  sweet;  and 
althouffh  not  a  single  voice  were  uplifted,  the  praise 
would  be  as  effectual,  provided  the  melodious  caden- 
ces of  the  instrument  found  a  fervent  repetition  in 
the  heart  But  more  than  this,  there  is  Scriptural 
authority  for  the  use  of  instrumental  music  m  the 
Church.  This  is  not  denied  even  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  those  innovations.  There  are  some  people 
who  deem  the  prevalence  of  discord  an  evidence  of 
the  sincerity  with  which  praise  is  conduct^  just 
as  there  are  people  who  think  that  a  clumsy,  care- 
less deliveiy  on  the  part  of  a  preacher  is  an  evidence 
of  his  earnestness.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  nuJiLed 
among  either  of  these  deluded  people;  but  we  have 
a  very  great  desire  to  see  the  forms  of  worship  of  the 
Established  Church  improved  upon.  It  is  little  short 
of  an  absurdity  to  refram  from  improving  these  forms 
simply  because  they  were  in  existence  among  our  fore- 
fathers. As  well  mieht  we  object  to  purify  anything 
because  it  had  been  dirty  for  years.  We  have  no  fear 
of  any  discord  which  these  innovations  might  intro- 
duce mto  the  Church;  and  we  think  the  statement  of 
this  objection  on  the  part  of  Professor  Pirie  was  only 
a  weakening  of  the  alroady  weak  case  of  which  he  was 
the  supporter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  overture  from  the  Synod 


of  Aberdeen,  '  in  connection  with  the  whole  mbject 
of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Church,  and  tiie  present 
practice  of  the  congregations  in  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration of  public  worship  throughout  the  Churcb; 
and  to  repoit  to  next  (ren^^al  AsMmbly  the  result  of 
any  inquiry  the  comihittee  may  institute  rearding 
these  matters;  and  at  the  same  time  to  report  whd^, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  oommittee,  any  and  whst  legu- 
lative  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Church  seem  oeoes- 
sary  or  expedient  in  the  drcumstanees.* 


MEMOBY. 

Herb  Tsitfelsdb6c&H,  in  '  Sartor  Besartns,'  de- 
scribes two  kinds  of  hats,  which  he  thinks  highly 
desin^ble — one  to  give  the  wearer  the  freedom  of 
space,  the  other  the  freedom  of  time.  Put  on  the 
space-annihilating  hat,  and  you  are  anywhere.  But 
more  profitable  and  pleasurable  than  these,  aod 
vastly  more  to  be  desired,  would  be  the  freedom  of 
memory.  If  one  could  forget  just  so  mach  as  dis- 
pleases, and  remember  only  what  is  pleasant,  it 
would  be  a  discovery  and  an  acquisition  more  valu- 
able than  Teufelsdrockh's  hat,  or  the  chloroform  meta- 
morphosis. The  misfortune  and  misery  is  that  ve 
forget  what  we  want  to  remember,  and  remember 
most  what  we  wish  to  forget,  and  the  scienoe  of  mD^ 
monies  thus  far  does  not  help  vol  Many  a  wretch  is 
haunted  and  turned  haggard  by  a  remorseless  past; 
and  many  other  wretches  have  lost  their  years  of 
toil  because  the  past  has  become  blurred,  and  svims 
in  mists  and  darkness. 

To  those  earnest  after  a  full  investigation  of  the 
constitution  of  memory,  we  refer  to  Abercromhie  on 
*  The  Intellectual  Powers;*  our  purpose  shall  be  to 
express,  in  this  article,  our  vi^ws  on  the  causes  of 
its  defective  culture  and  use. 

It  is  evident  that  scholars  in  all  ages  have'had  the 
greatest  delight  in  the  accumulation  of  learning;  aod 
this  delight,  so  little  attended  to,  yet  so  keenly  pur- 
sued, is  the  secret  spring  and  power  of  their  memoiy. 
What  toe  love  toe  can  remember,  and  what  we  hve  a»l 
understand  is  constantly  present  to  the  mind,  especially 
when  it  is  tree  to  turn  to  the  object  of  its  love.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear,  from  the  facta  d 
the  case,  that  the  class  which  has  no  love  for  and 
perception  of  scientific  and  philosophic  facts  and 
principles,  can  have  no  very  strong  scientific  or  philt>- 
Bophic  memory.  The  call,  therefore,  to  participate  in 
the  sciences,  where  a  love  of  learning  does  not  exist, 
will  be  responded  to  by  a  dull  and  stupid  acceptance 
of  facts,  and  with  a  miserable  memory  for  their  in- 
duction and  details.  As  memory  lies  at  the  haai«  of 
education,  the  question  becomes  important,'By  vbat 
means  the  ninety -nine  hundredths  of  the  hnmao 
family  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the 
knowledge  of  natural  truths,  and  how  they  may  b< 
enabled  to  gather  up  with  delight  and  pleasure  the 
multifarious  particulars  which  give  weight  and  con- 
sistency to  the  understanding  of  the  sciences  and  arts, 
instead  of  taking  a  few  generalities  on  trust  irm 
others,  accompanied  by  much  disagreeable  and  unpro- 
fitable exertion  of  memory?   This  is  the  qnestion  the 
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diffoMn  e£  knowledge  have  net  propoeed  to  them- 
selves,  mnch  less  attempted  to  answer.  The  scientific 
▼orld  has  a  pleasure  in  its  science,  and  therefore  re- 
taim  it  in  mind;  the  general  public  is  attracted  to 
other  objects,  and  scientific  facts  are  faintly  appre- 
hended, with  whatever  effort,  and  no  sooner  heard 
than  they  fade  from  the  disc  of  memory.  The  pro- 
moters of  education  have  a  serious  obstacle  here, 
which  reqvires  their  primary  regard,  namely,  the 
adaptation  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  philosophic 
knowledge  to  the  rudimental  intellect  of  the  public 
It  is  not  to  be  thought,  however,  that  the  scientific 
memory  is  remarkable  for  strength  and  retentiveness. 
Patting  out  of  sight  the  mathematical  and  mechanical 
sdences  and  their  dependencies,  it  may  fairly  be  as- 
serted that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  sciences  is 
held  by  books  and  not  by  living  memories.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  in  Europe  and  America  a  few  dozens 
of  professors,  who,  by  dint  of  perpetual  repetition, 
hare  imprinted  on  their  recollections  immense  stores 
of  facts,  which  they  can  reproduce  at  pleasure,  almost 
vithont  an  effort  of  thought.  But,  in  these  cases, 
the  memory  is  too  often  developed  at  the  expense  of 
the  active  faculties;  and  besides,  they  are  so  rare  and 
80  easily  enumerated,  that  they  only  prove  by  their 
single  tall  heads  how  many  memories  of  smaller 
stature  are  sleeping  an  unknown  sleep  under  the 
oblivious  waters.  We  are  obliged  to  conclude  from 
oar  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  observation 
of  others,  that  in  the  noblest  of  the  physical  sciences 
—  we  mean  physiology — the  scientific  memory  is 
lethargic  and  oppressed;  while  the  public  memory 
refoaes  to  hold  even  for  a  brief  hour  any  considerable 
nomber  of  details  of  that  important  subject.  The 
literary  class  is  especially  to  be  pitied  for  the  awkward 
position  which  it  occupies  in  relation  to  the  sciences. 
With  every  motive  to  refresh  the  mind  from  the 
deeper  foimtains  of  Nature,  and  to  cultivate  a  sincere 
unity  with  the  votaries  of  all  knowledge,  the  literary 
man,  by  his  very  education,  by  the  refinement  of  his 
tastes,  by  his  i^ppreciation  of  beauty,  by  his  practical 
gnsp  of  the  value  of  order,  by  the  habit  of  appealing 
to  the  human  heart,  is  incapacitated  for  entertaining 
dry,  duU,  and  jniceless  subjects,  and  consequently  is 
for  the  most  part  singulariy  ignorant,  and  not  seldom 
hostile  to  the  prosecution,  of  the  sciences.  If  there 
he  a  series  in  the  art  of  forgetting,  if  oblivion  can 
attain  different  velocities,  then  we  should  say  that 
the  man  of  letters,  generally  remarkable  for  studious 
lubits  and  retentiveness  of  mind,  has  the  shortest 
memory  of  aU  scientific  particulars — ^that  he  forgdts 
them  with  a  rapidity  and  a  power  far  surpassing  that 
of  other  men. 

It  appears,  then«  that  the  experience  which  supplies 
the  materials  for  all  our  knowledge  is,  from  some 
canse,  ill-adapted  to  the  first  faculty  which  is  destined 
to  receive  it;  that  the  memory  refuses  to  retain  the 
snifter  part  of  those  facts  which  ought  to  nourish  the 
intellect;  and  furthennore  it  is  found  tha^  in  propor- 
tion as  the  facts  are  related  to  the  living  or  organic 
kingdoms,  in  the  same  proportion  they  are  indigestible. 


and  their  stay  in  the  mind  is  short  and  unsatisfactory. 
What  is  the  solution  of  the  knotty  difficulty?  Is  the 
common  mind  ill-constructed,  or  has  it  been  wrenched 
or  become  diseased?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  we 
resort  to  so  daring  an  explanation  as  to  affirm  that 
the  particulars  of  the  sciences  and  their  literary  pre- 
sentation are  not  worthy  food  for  the  unsophisticated 
human  powers?  As  to  the  fact  itself,  we  believe  the 
largest  portion  of  every  miscellaneous  audience  will 
bear  us  out.  Who  has  not  tried,  with  a  painstaking 
almost  amounting  to  martyrdom,  to  read,  understand, 
and  carry  away  the  information  contained  in  works 
on  botany,  zoology,  organic  chemistry,  comparative 
and  human  physiology?  Who  has  not  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  or  herself  of  their  magnitude,  interest, 
and  value?  And  who  has  not  miserably  failed  in  the 
attempt?  And  though  he  commenced  with  a  will 
strong  as  Hercules,  yet  after  a  brief  space  has  he  not 
slunk  away  from  the  distasteful  duty,  with  his  mind 
emptied  of  all  motives  for  the  prosecution  of  the  en- 
terprise? For,  like  a  tired  horse  which  has  been  once 
over-driven,  or  as  the  vulgar  saying  is,  *  dead  beaten,' 
on  a  particular  road,  the  mind  no  sooner  finds  itself 
on  a  track,  which  suggests  a  parallel  experience,  than 
it  becomes  obstinate,  restive,  and  immovably  sta- 
tionary, or  only  active  in  retracing  its  steps  and 
quitting  the  compulsion  of  the  journey. 

We  know  of  no  more  hopeless  tadL  than  that  of 
publishing  and  popularising  the  present  scienoes, 
until  there  is  awakened  in  the  understanding  of  the 
public  a  ready  and  spontaneous  sympathy  for  the 
facts  of  science,  and  a  clear  perception  of  their  rela- 
tive use  and  practical  value.  There  must  be  developed 
a  love  for,  and  delight  in,  the  details  and  principles 
of  science,  else  there  must  exist  a  deplorably  defi- 
cient public  memory.  Those  who  live  in  the  central 
glow  and  focus  of  Mechanics*  Institutes  may  retain, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  a  few  of  the  details  of 
the  sciences,  because  they  are  '  rewarded '  for  such 
exertions  of  memory;  but  to  expect  the  common 
people  to  be  converted  to  botany,  or  zoology,  or  phy- 
siology, as  those  branches  are  at  present  taught,  is 
as  wild  as  to  dream  of  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos^ 
as  a  nation,  to  the  revived  doctrines  of  Protestantism 
or  Catholicism.  We  might  indicate,  without  diffi- 
culty, a  series  of  other  unfortunate  predicaments  in 
the  existing  sciences;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  are  heterogeneous  with  the  cultivation  and 
practical  exercise  of  memory,  and  that,  by  natural 
necessity,  ordinary  mortals  find  themselves  thinking 
about  something  else  when  these  dry  specimens  of 
knowledge  are  taught  or  discussed.  And  if  the  mind 
refuses  to  house  or  hold  them — if  they  are  dismissed 
from  the  very  threshold — h<^v  can  they  ever  be  em- 
bodied in  the  human  constitution,  or  partake  of  the 
deeper  life  of  the  affections,  or  give  vigour  and  cos- 
mopolitan power  to  the  understanding?  If  they  gave 
pleasure,  or  even  pain,  they  would  then  be  remem- 
bered by  their  effect;  but,  causing  apathy,  weariness, 
and  sleep,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ordinary  dreams 
should  leave  a  more  vivid  impression,  and  enter 
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more  into  the  tiieae  «nd  oonnootioBi  of  the  work*a- 
dfty  world. 

Bttt  the  roftdy  quastion  whioh  mounts  to  tho  lips 
ia,-.Where  is  the  fftolt?  Is  the  ihortneM  of  our 
memory  to  be  churged  to  our  stupidity,  or  to  a 
wrong  •oonoeptiou  of  our  rights  and  uses  in  relation 
to  the  scienoest  If  any  of  these  suppositions  be 
aeoeptedf  there  is  an  end  to  further  attempts  at  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  We  believe  the  main  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  We  justify  the 
baldness  of  our  memories  by  alleging  the  baldness 
of  £he  materials  which  are  offered  to  theuL  Facta 
are,  indeed,  facte;  but  in  Nature  they  occur  in 
a  certain  order  and  simplicity,  and  out  of  that 
order  and  simplicity  are  fantastic  and  artificial; 
that  simplistic  order  investa  tiiem  with  a  beauty 
that  is  tiie  highest  object  of  sense,  shorn  oi  whidi 
their  native  sense  is  obliterated,  and  we  cannot 
attend  to  them.  Facto  also  take  for  granted  princi- 
ples, homogeneous  with  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind;  and  if  these  are  ignored  or  disregarded,  the 
soul  and  motive  of  the  science  die.  Now,  the  data 
of  the  sciences  are  labouring  under  this  twofold  dis- 
franchisement, and  this  is  the  reason  of  that  secret 
consciousness  which  we  all  feel  of  an  inability  to 
receive  them,  even  at  a  time  when  the  necessity  for 
knowledge  is  greatest,  and  the  thirst  intense,  and 
when  duty,  not  less  than  interest,  prompto^us  to  seek 
instruction  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Before  we 
dose  these  superficial  reflections  on  this  weighty  sub- 
ject, we  solicit  attention  for  a  brief  moment  to  the  ill 
effecto  which  have  arisen  from  the  method  of  ednea- 
tion  in  our  public  schools  and  seminaries.  These 
effsoto  may  be  shown  in  the  ignorance  and  half-de- 
veloped  understandings  of  many  who  have  received 
what  is  commonly  enough  called  a  first-class  educa- 
tion. Learning  has  been  pumped  into  them  by  a 
diurnal  process,  until  they  become  top-heavy — ^vast 

accumulations  of  figures  and  facto  heaped  up  in 
their  memories;  but  no  oonsiderato  attontion  having 
been  given  to  the  relation  of  these  facto  to  uses, 
the  memory,  at  the  dictote  of  compulsion,  is  tiie 
conservator  of  dead  knowledges,  and  the  brain  has 
become  a  scientific  necropolis.  Those  who  in  their 
youth  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  an  eclectio,  rich 
and  varied  culture,  by  stmpidly  weakening  the  faculty 
of  reason,  which  gives  the  noblest  material  for  in- 
struction and  delist  in  science,  become  our  dullest 
men.  Much  complaint  is  made  bv  those  who  are 
capable  of  discerning  radical  def  ecte  m  our  educational 
systems,  that  in  the  schools  the  memory  is  too  exclu- 
Avely  cultivated,  and  educators  say  that  the  children 
learn  mechanically  or  by  rotei  Let  them  be  comforted, 
the  voung  innocento  inne  in  no  dan^^  of  a  mnemonic 
plethora.  Our  opinion,  expressed  aiready  most  freely, 
IS  that  the  memory  is  eadly  or  fatally  abused,  by 
crowding  upon  it  stores  of  proporitions,  predicates, 
and  principles,  which  the  understonding  does  not 
comprehend  or  the  feeble  heart  syn^iathise  with;  and 
that  is  the  reason  of  our  defective  and  feeble  scholar- 
ship, and  of  the  want  of  coherency  in  our  philosophic 
and  scientific  systems.  Instead  of  attompto  to 
strengthen  the  memoiy,  to  make  it  retain  the  record 
of  a  multitude  of  facto  and  fancies  which  are  mainly 
umntolligibls,  let  earnest  heed  be  given  to  the  eleva- 


tion of  the  nnderetanding,  the  opstting  of  the  pemp- 
tions,  and  the  development  of  the  affeetioat,  to  eUip 
the  beneficent  ends  and  uses  of  knowledge;  snd  tbea 
the  memory  will,  through  kindred  sympuh;^  with  the 
heart  and  mtellect,  retain  their  image  and  impren. 

There  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  a  srest  memory 
draws  ito  pabulum  from  the  oUier  fscoltiei,  ud 
leaves  them  f  eebla  Sir  William  Hsmilton  efiectqsUy 
refutes  this  notion.  Memoiy^r,  rather,  reprodoc- 
tion,  which  ia  the  power  of  drawing  from  memoiy, 
out  of  which  nothmg  is  ever  lost  thni  once  enten— 
depends,  in  part,  on  self -energy,  and  intellectual  and 

Siritnal  life;  and  men  of  the  first  ressoning  poven 
^ve  had  it  in  remarkable  f  ulnesa  LeibDiti  aad 
Euler  could  repeat  the  whole  of  *  The  (Eneid'- 
Seneca  could  recite  the  longest  discoones— Cynu 
name  every  soldier  in  his  army — ^Lord  MacanUy  aod 
Dr.  Leyden  could  give  the  contente  of  a  newiptper 
and  an  Act  of  pMliament  after  having  once  rnd 
theno. 

The  experience  of  any  one  who  watehss  the  ynem 
of  his  own  mind,  wiU  verify  that,  when  the  leeUngi 
are  aglow  with  interest,  and  the  intellect  receptive 
and  strong,  the  memoiy  not  only  becomes  letentiTe, 
but  the  more  readily  3rields  up  ito  tressurea.  Tben 
ito  whole  province  becomes  aliv^  and  astir,  ssd  bets 
and  images  throng  up  out  of  it,  without  being  celled 
— showing  that  uie  very  opposite  of  the  oommoa 
notion  is  true,  and  tliat  memory,  intellect,  ud 
spiritual  life  riae  together  into  quiduieBS  and  energy, 
or  sink  toffether  into  torpor  and  death— rerealine, 
too,  how  urn  quickened  consciousness,  Uke  a  Witcn 
of  Endor,  speaks  the  buried  thoughto  from  their 

Saves,  and,  rushing  through  the  soul,  mikei  aU 
e  sealed  pages  of  our  mental  books  open  sod  ban 
with  fire. 

AmrABSLLA^^RAKCBS  FoBTiori 


SKETCH  FROM  MY  VISrnN<K2ASS  BOOK. 

*I  SAT,  Lee,  by  Jovet  H  won't  do.  She  doeenot 
care  for  your  intentions,  tiiat  same  young  lady,  thoaglt 
you  have  tried  to  obtain  a  smile  £ram  her  for  the  bet 
month.'  Ton  see,  man,  she  is  quite  respeetaUe.  That*« 
a  pretty  little  cottage  where  she  stoys— the  gerfai  ia 
front,  with  ito  flowers— the  roee  twining  over  the  door- 
way in  full  bloom-^the  arched  roof-r-the  psteraal  lel*- 
ttvee  unoonsdons  of  Cupid*s  dread  artiHefy'-the  brelt 
creature— ^the  only  ddid,  well-beloved  end  nmeb  iJ- 
mired; — and  then  you,  the  young  gallant,  attemptisg  to 
take  her  heart  by  storm,  unSce  the  grand  generel  opo- 
bination  quito  h  la  mode— poetical  and  romsatic.  Eh- 
But  it  W(m*t  do,  I  repeat  Why,  now,  say  yoa  axe  best, 
and  console  yourself,  as  all  disappointed  loven  do,  vHb 
the  Bsge  reflection  that  '*  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  n> 
as  ever  eame  out  of  it" ' 

'Well,  Fairgrieve,  peihi^  I  might  have  iaae  tKe 
a  month  ago;  but  now  her  very  pertnees  sad  eaneoK^ 
provoke  me  to  the  contest.  What  do  yon  tiuakt  T^ 
Uttle  minx  fired  up  and  became  dignified,  the  otbo 
night,  when  I  spoke  to  her.  Veiy  absord^thia,  ««  ^ 
noti  There  are  vsrions  avenues,  however,  to  ^fBD^ 
hesrt,  and  tiiough  I  must  confess  the  path  ii  net  T«t 
plain  at  present,  yet  I  ceuM  bet  you  a  amsll  kiie,  old 
f eDow,  that  before  the  summer  ends  she  sad  I  vi^^ 
better  aoqnaiiited.  Give  it  up,  do  yvn  myf  Noti^  I 
know  it' 
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'Of  ooone,  I  did  not  expect  you  wonlcL  ArtlniT  Lee 
not  saooeedl  Why,  the  whole  meee  would  ring  with  it 
if  700  were  beat.  Arthur  Lee  eKpeiienoe  defeat  in  the 
sealing  of  the  female  heartt  The  thing  is  prepoetenras. 
Yet)  serionfllj  ipealdng,  I  am  afraid  your  handsome  f aoe 
won't  be  of  80  much  senrioe  here.  Nay,  don't  look  sofieroe; 
and  though  your  intentions,  I  doubt  not,  are  honourable, 
itiU  the  does  not  know  that,  and  henoe  won't  speak  to 
jfou.  However,  if  you  are  bent  on  going  on,  I  wish 
joa  luck,  for  she  is  a  deuoed  pretty  giri;  and,  were  you 
not  already  in  the  field,  mayhap  I  would  discard  PoUy 
and  enter  the  lists.' 

'  Hm  iUa  laekrymat  and  those  very  sententious 
remarks  from 'my  very  moral  friend  Harry  Faugrieve! 
Well,  we  will  give  it  up  this  afternoon  at  aU  events. 
Yet,  heigh-ho!  my  little  nymph,  you  and  I  must  ^ow 
ene  another.   *fV6uld  be  a  shame  that  suoh 

*' A  flower  should  bliuh  fmeeen, 
And  waste  Its  swettneas  on  ths  desert  atr." 

By4he-by,  who  is  the  author  of  that?  Though  I  have 
quoted  it  aoores  of  times,  I  am  blessed  if  I  know.  My 
education  and  prineii^es,  I  am  afraid,  have  been  sadly 
B^ected.  You  have  got  your  cigar-case,  I  see;  hand 
ma  one,  and  let  us  have  a  turn  along  Prinoes-street. 

Soeh  was  &e  oonversation  of  the  young  officers,  as 
eanntered  along,  after  having  followed,  at  a  re- 
ipeetable  distance,  yet  never  losing  sight  of,  '  the  pretty 
giri'  they  spoke  about,  until  she  arrived, at  her  home, 
as  thoroQghly  romantic  as  Fairgrieve  had  described  it 
to  be.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a  very  beautiful  and  sweet 
>pot— '  Rose  Villa,'  as  it  was  called — and  bright  and  clean 
▼u  the  brass  plate  on  the  gate,  which  showed  it  be- 
longed to  John  Fairiie,  Esq.  A  kind  and  pleasant  man, 
too,  was  John  FteirHe,  Esq.,  retired  now  Irom  business, 
to  live  here,  witb  his  wife  and  only  daughter,  on  the 
«ompeteney  he  had  fairly  earned.  Very  proud,  too,  was 
he  of  his  daughter  Bella,  with  her  U^^t  and  happy 
vaya,  her  merry  laugh,  her  graceful  figure,  her  pret^ 
face,  and  bright  Ihte  eyes:  all  which  made  her — ^he  was 
won't  to  say  to  his  old  friend  Isaac  Ridley,  as  they 
ODoked  their  pipes  together — *  A  perfect  jewel,  sir,  I 
can  astrare  you.    I  never  contradict  her  in  anything.' 

To  which  the  other  would  always  reply,  '  Yes,  yes. 
I  love  her  as  much  as  you,  John.  She  will  make  some 
yoiing  8park*s  heart  ache  yet.' 

Yes,  Bella  Fairiie  t  not  merely  did  your  father  and 
laac  Ridley,  and  your  bashful  but  not  less  devoted 
•dmirer  Robert  Willan,  acknowledge  your  beauty,  but 
ywi  knew  it  and  felt  it  yourself,  when  you  went  to  a 
iionror  and  saw  the  reflection  there.  I  am  afraid,  like 
a  faithful  .biographer,  I  must  admit  that  you  knew  it 
very  weU,  and  that  you  were  Hot  a  little  vain  of  those 
good  looks  of  yours.  And  what  young  beauty  of  seven. 
t«en  is  not?  I  am  afraid  I  must  also  state  that  you 
Hked  to  be  admired,  and  that  in  the  bottom  of  your 
heart  you  were  not  so  terribly  displeased,  although  you 
affected  to  be  so,  with  the  handsome  young  officer's 
ttaika  of  admiration.  You  were  trained  up  to  beware 
of  deceit  and  flattering  words;  yet  I  am  afraid  you 
loiew  from  whom  all  those  rapturous  biUeU-doux  came, 


and  that  you  were  wont  to  sit  and  read  them  very  dili- 
gently, and  that  you  did  not  bum  them  at  once,  as  yon 
ought  to  have  done.  Perhaps  those  novels  you  read 
contributed  to  this,  and  made  you  like  the  mystery  and 
romance.  I  am  afraid  Arthur  Lee  was  right  when  he 
said  there  were  many  avenues  to  the  female  heart,  and 
that  he  interpreted  rightly  in  fmagiwmg  flattery  and 
perseveranoe  was  the  way  to  yours.  I  am  afraid  all 
these  things  put  together  inade  you  allow  your  dignity 
and  propriety  to  be  too  easily  compromised,  when  he 
spoke  to  you,  exactly  one  month  after  the  conversation 
I  have  mentioned.  I  am  afraid  you  did  not  resist,  as 
you  ought  to  have  done,  his  polished  address;  and  that 
you  shoufil  never  have  permitted  yourself  to  speak  to 
him  at  all.  I  know  not  how  it  was  that  your  resolutions 
fiod  as  yon  talked  with  one  another.  Perhaps  there  was 
something  in  the  hour,  in  the  place,  and  in  the  man 
that  hdped  it  all,  and  banished  the  reooUeotion  of  the 
usage  of  society  as  to  personal  introduction  which  should 
have  beeu  yours. 

It  was  the  evening  hour  of  a  hot  summer  day;  and  at 
sueh  a  time  how  tuned  the  mind  is  to  gentler  feelings — 
how  banished  are  all  angry  thoughts—how  the  breast 
swells  and  the  heart  flutters  with  that  nameless  sensa- 
tion whioh  bespeaks  the  advent  of  love!  And  the  place, 
it  was  the  Oalton  Hill;  and  the  summer  evening  there, 
how  gloriously  grand  it  is !  Beautiful  then  is  the  shade 
on  the  hills  of  Fife — quietiy  sleep  the  waters  of  the 
Forth.    'TIS  a  noble  sight  to  see 

^Tht  stately  ships  go  out  and  tn 
Vtota  thehr  haven  under  the  hVELf 

while  the  '  lion  couchant '  of  Arthttr's  Seat,  seems  bathed 
in  purple  radiance,  to  look  down  less  gravely  and  grimly 
than  at  other  times  on  '  my  own  romantic  town.'  And 
the  man — ^ah !  yes,  as  he  sat  there  you  recognised  his 
power.  There  was  a  frank  honkcmue  about  him — 
polished  and  artful  was  his  conversation — ^low  and  win- 
ning was  his  voice — ^weU  did  he  describe  to  her  what  he 
had  seen  in  other  lands  when  he  was  abroad — 'how  the 
sunset  there  differed  from  that  they  were  admiring,  and 
4  the  intercourse  so  unlike  that  of  tiiis  northern  clime — 
how  heart  met  heart,  as'Tt  were,  spontaneously,  and 
stiffness  and  formality  wer^  never  seen !  In  truth,  he 
possessed  that  nameless  something  to  which  the  woman 
turns  and  clings  as  instinctively  as  the  tendrils  of  the 
vine  do  to  the  props  which  bear  their  weight.  We  speak 
about  love  at  first  sight,  as  if  it  were  reserved  a  peculiar 
privilege  for  men  sdone;  but  I  often  think  there  is  a 
somewhat  stronger  feeling  in  the  female  breast,  which 
runs  riot  at  times  with  the  position  the  woman  holds  in 
society,  and  breaks  down  aU  the  barriers  and  fences 
which  custom  has  reared.  Usage  and  conventionalism 
may  rightiy  endeavour  to  check  this;  but  yet  at  times 
we  can  often  discern  that  which  has  been  so  beautifully 
described  in  '  David  Copperfield,'  when,  as  Stearforth 
told  his  stories  of  shipwrecks  and  dangers,  Bnuly  flzed 
her  eyes  on  him,  and  crept  closer  to  the  wall,  as  if  to 
be  away  from  Ham.  And  so  it  was  here;  and  Bella 
Fairiie,  poor  child  t — ^for  she  was  but  a  child  in  this 
world's  ways — gave  him,  almost  before  it  was  asked, 
that  simple  trusting  heart  of  hers,  with  all  its  untold 
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affections  and  deep  and  faithful  love.  Perhaps,  0 
casuist !  you  will  say  this  confession  is  subversiTe  of  all 
pzindple,  and  utterly  alien  to  the  stereotyped  Hoyle- 
pattem  of  lore-making.  Well,  it  may  be  so.  I  have 
merely  to  detail  facts,  not  to  analyse  reasons;  but  if  I 
cared  about  contradicting  the  charge,  I  think  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  how  the  one  oocurs  more  fre- 
quently—ay, fifty  per  cent,  more — than  the  other;  I 
mean  than  those  namby-pamby  love  conversations  be- 
tween Augustus  Greorge  and  Beatrice  Alice,  or  whatever 
the  names  of  the  hero  or  the  heroine  may  be. 

And  Arthur  Lee,  what  meant  he  as  he  sat  beside  her 
on  this  the  first  night  of  their- interview!  Why  had 
he  so  pereiBtently  attempted  to  become  acquainted  with 
her  for  the  last  t^o  months?  And  now  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  speaking  to  her,  what  was  his  object  t  What 
did  he  want!  He,  the  accomplished  gallant — he,  the 
acknowledged  lady-killer — ^the  sdon  of  an  aristocratic 
house — the  high-bom,  well-bred  officer — why  did  he 
thus  exert  all  his  efforts  to  please  on  this  untutored 
mindt  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  meant 
no  harm,  that  it  was  as  yet  aU  a  bit  of  lark  and  quiet 
chaff.  He  had  been  previously  struck  by  her  beauty, 
and  now  he  still  more  admired  her  artless  ways — ^her 
naiveii;  and  it  flattered  his  vanity  to  see  the  Hking  she 
evidenUy  had  for  him,  and  which,  though  not  exporessed 
in  so  many  words,  he  soon  discerned. 

When  he  saw  all  this,  he  paused  not  to  consider  con- 
sequences. He  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
snuJl  flirtation,  pour  poMer  le  temps,  and  that  her  com- 
pany and  conversation  would  be  rather  agreeable  than 
otherwise,  after  the  etiquette  of  other  ladies*  society; 
and  that  it  would  be  charming  at  times  to  have  a  quiet 
stroll  with  such  '  a  pretty  and  fascinating  girl'  as  he 
owned  Bella  to  be.  More  than  that,  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  beside  him,  in  the 
flush  of  her  maidenly  beauty — '  She  is  one  with  whom  a 
fellow  need  not  be  ashamed  to  walk.  Why,  that  girl 
of  Fairgrieve's  is  nothing  like  her.* 

And  so  he  pooh-poohed  her  scruples  as  to  meeting 
him;  talked  her  over,  imtil  she  thought  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  it  at  all;  and,  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart, 
said  she  '  would  take  him  up  this  night,  this  very 
night,  to  see  her  father;  for  he  is  a  kind  old  man,  and 
will  be  glad  to  see  any  one  I  like.'  Arthur  Lee,  how- 
ever, did  not  accede  to  this.  Nor  on  this  night,  or  ever 
afterwards,  did  he  show  any  anxiety  as  to  knowing  her 
father;  and,  indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  was 
rather  averse  to  seeing  him — strove  to  impress  Bella 
with  the  necessity  of  secrecy — and  took  care,  on  each 
succeeding  evening  he  met  her,  to  choose  places  for 
their  walk  where  there  might  be  the  least  possible 
chance  of  their  ever  encountering  her  parent.  These 
walks — ^how  veiy  pleasant  they  were !  How  littie  did 
Bella  see  the  diversity  of  rank  between  them !  How 
firmly  did  she  rely  on  everything  he  said;  and  loved 
him  foolishly,  fondly,  with  all  the  gushing  affection  the 
woman's  heart  can  bestow ! 

And  so  the  thing  went  on  for  two  months;  and  then 
^But  why  should  I  further  dwell  on  what,  I  dare- 
say, most  of  those  who  read  this,  and  v^o  are  ac- 


quainted, in  ever  so  small  a  d^prae,  with  the  world's 
ways,  will  have  already  anticipated!  TIs  aomeidiat 
sickening  to  detail  the  steps  of  a  giri's  ndn—iohetr 
the  same  old  story  about  parents'  qiporitian,  ud 
worldly  interest,  requiring,  in  the  meantime,  a  printe 
maniage— the  refusal  at  firsts  and  then  the  mprnJaan 
talked  of,  which  he  who  proposes  it  knowi  foil  ikU 
would  but  break  the  fond  heart  that  is  left— ud 
the  artful  plan,  at  last  accepted,  of  flight,  conceal- 
ment, and — and — ^ruin !  I  like  not  to  dwell  upon  thii; 
and  I  think  I  will  best  consult  good  taste,  and  tiie 
reader's  approbation,  if  I  merely  say  that  they  went 
away  together — far  away  from  her  home  and  ha 
parent's  love — ^far  away  from  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salis- 
bury Crags — ^from  the  old  familiar  walks  aad  fues. 
And  she  is  now  with  him  in  bright  and  golden  Itdy- 
the  land  she  had  read  about  in  the  stoly-hooks  of  her 
youth — ^the  land  of  the  poet  and  the  painter— of  soiip- 
ture  and  architecture — ^the  land  which,  with  its  dear 
and  sunny  sky,  she  had  told  him  she  longed  ao  much 
to  see. 

It  is  now  six  months  since  she  came  with  him;— and  s 
she  happy!   Portiy  priests  and  rubicund  jdiilantliropigte 
may  call  public  meetings,  and  make  lengthened  speeches, 
about  homes  for  the  destitute.    Laidies — ^I  honoar  tiieir 
motives — ^may  issue  cards,  superintend  midnight  parties, 
and  fancy  that  sympathy,  in  the  shape  of  hotter  snd 
bread  and  tea  and  toast,  will  recall  the  wan  and  weazied 
wanderers  who  attend.     Mai4en  aunts,  as  they  iiutil 
the  principles  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law,  to  their  young  female  dssa,  m&y  tit 
another  plan,  and,  Bhaking  their  gray,  M  curls,  maj 
point  their  thin  and  withered  hand  to  one  who  fell  But 
oh!  what  a  power  for  good  there  would  be^  far  greater 
than  anything  else,  coidd  the  picture  but  be  hung  round 
the  young  and  tempted  female  heart  of  one  who  has 
left  her  home — ^who,  seated  amidst  all  the  grandeur  that 
wealth  can  supply — seated  even  where  B^  Fairlie  was 
at  the  time  we  write,  with  her  eye  resting  on  the  auniet 
of  Italy,— but  who  yet  has  the  great  big  tear  of  ahttoe 
stealing  down  her  cheek — as  now,  after  the  first  maddeo- 
ing  love-dream  is  over,  she  finds  that  no  marriage  iit« 
has  ever  sanctioned  her  love,  and  feels  the  inuoeasuiable 
gulf  that  separates  her  &om  the  purity  of  her  youth. 
For,  I  daresay,  I  need  scarcely  again  repeat  that  Arthur 
Lee  never  did  intend  to  many  Bella  Fabtie:  that  all 
the  story  about  the  justice  he  would  yet  do  to  her,  asd 
the  position  she  would  yet  occupy,  were  mere  salves  to 
a  wounded  consdenoe.    I  daresay  even  he  waa  sony  h« 
had  gone  so  far — anxious,  it  may  be,  about  the  giil's 
future;  but  then,  many  her!  that  was  quite  a  diifereot 
thing — ^perfect  nonsense — sheer  madness  even  to  thiois 
of  commitdhg  such  an  act  of  foUyl    Why,  after  all,  he 
had  been  no  worse  than  others.   The  same  thing  u  ^^ 
regularly.    Had  not  Jackson  of  the  30th,  and  Harris  d 
the  60th,  and  fifty  others  he  recollected,  been  as  bad. 
if  not  worse,  than  he  was!   Had  not  Fairgrieve  vntt^n 
a  reply  to  some  of  the  scruples  he  had  expressed,  stating 
he  '  would  be  a  confounded  fool  if  he  spent  any  laffK 
money  upon  her — ^that  it  was  time  he  was  thinlm^  " 
returning  home — adding  various  pieces  of  judictoos 
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worldij  advice,  «nd  hmting  that  perhAps  her  friendi 
would  take  BeUa  back,  forgive  and  forget  the  past  ?  *  He 
I  reasoned  thne  with  himeelf  for  a  little,  and  gradually 
I  came  to  the  reeolntion  that,  however  much  he  had  liked 
I  her,  and  did  like  her  still)  yet  that  it  was  but  right  and 
'  proper  that  this  state  of  matters  should  cease-— that  he 
should  free  himself  from  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed— that  justice  both  to  himself  and  Bella  required 
they  should  separate !    And  so  this  reasoning  ended,  as 
it  ever  will  end,  in  the  man's  desertion  and  the  girl's 
despair.    With  him  to  resolve  was  to  act    Yet  he  did 
not  abruptly  tenninate  their  intercourse,  but  cautiously 
and  dmunapectly  put  the  ban  of  estrangement  between 
them.  LesB  passionate  did  he  become  in  his  declarations 
of  attachment — cooler  and  colder  in  his  conduct — ^talked 
mnch  about  finendahip,  and  seldomer  about  love — till 
it  chilled  the  blood,  as  it  were,  in  her  heart,  and  was 
harder,  yea,  very  much  harder,  to  bear  than  the  thought 
of  home,  friends,  or  anything  else.   'Tis  very  terrible  to 
feel  the  affections  of  one  you  love  with  heart,  body,  and 
mlf  flitting  away  from  you;  and,  do  what  you  will, 
jou  can  never  regain  a  love  that  even  for  a  moment  has 
ceased  to  be  entirely  and  surely  yours.    It  was  chilling 
to  the  warm-hearted  girl,  who  had  sacrificed  everything 
for  him,  to  feel  his  affection  ebbing  away — ^to  know  that 
the  old  familiar  caresses  were  returned  with  but  a  care- 
less shrug,  and  dkily  to  experience  the  fact  that,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  she  was  not  in  his  eyes  the  Bella 
of  old. 

At  kngth,  on  pretext  of  making  a  visit  to  a  friend 
at  Naples,  he  went  away.  He  promised  to  return  soon 
—jes,  very  soon;  and  as  she  clung  around  him,  telling 
him  how  very  lonely  she  would  feel  in  this  strange  land 
without  him,  the  better  part  of  his  nature  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  rise  within  him,  and  he  said: — 

'  My  poor  dear  child,  do  not  act  thus.  In  a  month 
&t  most  I  shall  be  back  to  you  again,  never  more  to  be 
separated,  I  trust,  in  this  world.  You  will  find  every- 
thing provided  for  you  as  if  I  were  here.  I  will  write 
often  to  you — ^yes,  very  often;  and  you  must  think  of 
me  in  my  afaeenoe  as  if  I  loved  you,  dear,  as  much  as 
ever!   You  will  think  of  me— will  you  not?* 

Think  of  him !  Yes,  if  that  were  possible,  she  thought 
of  him  in  his  absence  more  than  she  had  ever  dono— 
^ught  of  him  during  the  dull,  spiritless,  wearisome 
<iay8,  for  though  the  sun  was  bright  and  the  sky  was 
clear,  there  was  no  sunshine  in  her  saddened  heart — 
thought  of  him  during  the  long  sleepless  nights — ^thought 
of  him,  prayed  for  him — thought  at  first  of  his  happy, 
joyful  return — ^thought  of  him,  as  she  worked  away  so 
I'cgularly  and  steadily  at  the  nice  little  presents  she 
would  have  ready  for  him,  the  stippers  and  the  book- 
marks, and,  whatever  it  might  be,  she  took  care,  if 
poanble,  that  the  initials  A.  L.  and  B.  F.  should  some- 
where be  seen — thought  of  him,  with  that  intense, 
yearning  kmgiDg,  which  the  female  heart  can  so  deeply 
fe«l. 

Days  and  weeks  paned  slowly  on.  The  month  ex- 
pired on  which  he  was  to  be  back,  and  yet  there  came 
&o  letter — ^nothing  to  cheer  her.  Ko  one  to  make  a 
oompamon  of,  except  those  melancholy  thoughts  of 


hers;  and,  alas!  they  became  still  more  melancholy 
and  sad  as  time  wore  on.  Was  he  illl  Was  he  dead? 
Why — why  was  this?  Or,  worse  than  aught  else, 
at  times,  as  stories  she  had  read  rose  to  her  mind^ 
there  came  the  dawning  of  the  dismal  truth — the 
breaking  in  on  her  of  the  bleakest  and  blackest  of 
sorrows — the  sealing  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  springs 
of  her  existence,  when  there  came  the  thought  that, 
perhaps,  the  studied  coldness  previous  to  his  departure, 
and  now  this  long,  long  silence,  were  all  parts  of 
one  pUn,  premeditated  and  intended — ^that,  perhaps, 
this  was  deeertionri  Back  did  she  fiing  the  fuul  sug- 
gestion at  first  Back,  and  away  down,  down,  out  of 
every  comer  of  her  heart — away  down,  till  she  thought 
It  would  never  rise  again  and  trouble  her  more — the 
awful,  frightful  thought,  which,  she  said,  would  never 
be  realised,  so  confident  did  she  feel  about  his  return — 
so  certain  that,  whatever  others  might  do,  or  had  done, 
Arthur  Lee,  her  own  Arthur,  would  never — ^no,  never, 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  looked  at  the  locket  she  wore 
round  her  neck,  and  kissed  the  image  of  him  who  was 
tfway.  But  time  still  wore  on;  and  up  came  the  sugges- 
tion again  and  again — ^black,  hideous,  and  appalling  as 
before,  till  it^seemed  as  if  she  would  grow  mad  under 
the  suspense.  Yet  even  thd  suspense,  terrible  as  it 
was,  was  better  than  the  awful  truth  that  came  at  last, 
with  the  letter,  the  long  looked-for  letter,  which  stated 
— (I  shall  not  repeat  how  the  fact  was  varnished  over) 
—  the  fact  that  drcumstanoes  prevented,  him  from 
seeing  her  again — about  his  wishing  still  to  be  reckoned 
her  friend — about  his  never  forgetting  her — and  hoping 
that  the  cheque  which  he  enclosed  would  be  sufficient 
to  cany  her  home  again,  if  she  wished  it. 

There  is  a  strange  peculiarity  in  this  nature  of  ours. 
I  have  often  seen  the  coldness  and  shivering,  the  depres- 
sion and  languor  of  oonunendng  fever,  followed  by  the 
bounding  pulse,  the  hot  sldn,  the  parched  lips,  and  the 
mad  ravings  of  an  unhinged  mind.  In  medical  nomen- 
clature we  call  this  the  state  of  reaction — ^the  assump- 
tion, we  mean,  of  a  new  vital  force,  which  has  dethroned, 
and  is  to  rule  instead  of  that  which  previously  swayed 
the  frame.  What  is  true  of  the  body  is  in  some  cases 
as  true  of  the  mind.  Here  often  we  oIbo  see  reaction — 
sometimes  great  and  sometimes  small.  Gall  it  by  what 
terms  you  may — analyse  the  motives  to  which  it  owes 
its  cause— Account  for  it  if  you  can  on  physical  principles, 
ye  philosophers  and  metaphysicians— search  and  see  if 
you  can  give  the  explanation — for  it  is  and  ever  will  re- 
main a  fact,  that  of  all  the  passions  which  influence  and 
make  havoc  of  the  human  frame,  there  is  none  half  so 
violent  or  half  so  strong  as  the  recoil  and  reaction  of 
despised  Iovq.  I  speak  not  of  that  milk-and-water 
lackadaisical  affection,  which,  by  parlance  and  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  is  sometimes  designated  love.  Such 
a  feeling  does  not  merit  the  term.  But  I  speak  of  the 
effect  rejection  has,  in  a  case  like  this,  on  a  heart  that 
never  knew  another  choice — on  a  nature  that  has  given 
up  all  to  be  ever  near  him  from  whose  affection  the  very 
life-blood  seems  to  be  drawn-^f  a  love  such  as  Bella 
Fairlie  gave  to  Arthur  Lee. 

Was  it  for  this  she  had  left  her  home?    Was  it  for 
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tbifi  she  had  rej6ctod  wwrnliigB,  bnyed  raproftch,  and 
despised  the  worid'i  talk!  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  it 
allf  Was  she  to  be  thrown  off  like  a  faded  garment 
after  it  has  served  its  master's  endsf  What  was  she 
now  to  dot  Was  she  to  steer  her  boat,  as  others  had 
done,  right  merrily  away  into  the  ocean  of  shame,  to 
drown  regret  and  memory  in  excitement  and  drink  f 
Was  she  to  coaeen  her  lips  with  the  decoying  smile? 
Was  she  to  command  attention  by  her  beauty  and  be- 
come the  woman  of  pleasure,  the  trafficker  of  rioef 
Nay,  verily;  sach  thotights  as  these  never  entered  her 
mind.  It  was  bat  of  him  she  thought — ^him  who  had 
done  it  alL    But  how  changed  had  she  become ! 

Tears  and  regrets  were  for  ever  gone;  and  there  was 
now  energy  and  resolve  in  their  place.  There  was  a 
fire — ^the  fire  of  revenge — smouldering  in  her  breast; 
and  it  but  lacked  time  and  opportunity  to  burst  into 
an  awful  flame.  Bad  news  never  come  alone;  and  she 
learned — ^from  a  casual  acquaintance,  to  whom  he  had 
once  introduce<t  her,  and  who  told  her,  perhaps  with 
the  view  of  furthering  his  own  ends — tiiat  *  Arthur 
Lee  (the  buttetfiy  that  he  was!)  was  now  busy,  in  the 
southern  capital,  courting  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Signer  Benoni  And,  happy  dog)'  he  added,  with 
a  canless  laugh,  '  I  think  that,  as  usual,  he  win  suc- 
ceed.' 

This  was  to  heap  insult  on  wrong.  These  were  the 
<  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control!'  This, 
then,  was  the  cause  of  his  detention !  The  torch  was 
now  laid  to  the  slumbering  fire.  Bitter  was  the  cup 
she  had  had  to  drink  before;  and  now,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, it  was  more  bitter  and  terrible  far  when  jealousy 
served  to  stimulate  revenge.  Wilder,  sterner  tiioughts 
became  her  daily  companions.  She  had  something  yet 
to  live  for.  She  would  not  die  thus  tamely.  She 
would  show  to  the  world,  and  to  him,  what  an  injured 
girl  could  do.  She,  who  used  to  look  with  pityiifg  eyes 
on  the  meanest  of  God's  citgatures  that  had  been  in- 
jured, now  seemed  possessed  with  a  fiend.  Away  with 
the  false  scruples  that  might  bind  her)  Away  with 
the  laws  of  God  and  man!  Away  with  everything 
which  might  intervene  between  her  and  the  object  d 
her  desire!  Crime  it  could  not  be.  Nay,  rather,  it 
was  JTistice  to  seek  revenge  on  one  who  had  broken 
every,  vow  with  her.  There  must  be  wreng  for  wrong — 
blood  for  blood  \  There  must  be  death,  and  the  means. 
Arsenic  and  antimony,  given  in  the  poisoned  dran^^t 
— she  thought  of  these;  but  she  heard  there  were  an- 
tidotes for  them.  Antidotes!  Bah!  She  must  have 
something  on  which  she  could  rely — something  which 
would  serve  her  purpose  surely  and  welL  Sh^  was  in 
Italy;  and  there  men  soon  rid  themselves  of  a  trouble- 
some firiend  or  an  open  foe.  She  must  employ  a  weapon 
as  effectual  as  theirs.  So  she  gloated  on  the  shaip 
sUletto.  She  loved  to  look  at  its  polished  blade.  She 
was  a  weak  woman;  but  she  nerved  her  arm,  and 
strengthened  her  muscles,  to  make  the  pfan^pe  swifter 
and  sorer. 

After  her  resolve  was  taken,  and  her  phms  anranged, 
she  reached  her  destination.  Senora  Benoni  f  She 
was  known  through  aU  the  town.     She  Uvedt    Eveiy 


one  knew  where  she  lived — in  thai  laige  quaint  did 
mansion,  with  the  pleasant  terraced  garden  to  the 
back,  that  stretdied  down  neariy  to  the  bay.  She 
learned  that  the  young  Englishman  and  she  to  whom 
he  was  considered  m  betrothed  were  wont  to  walk  in 
the  garden.  It,  then,  was  the  place  for  her.  Sh<e 
represented  herself  as  a  stranger — an  admirer  of  the 
beautiful;  and  she  heard  there  was  no  plaea,  afanost 
anywhere,  which  combined  so  well  as  this  tiie  perfeo 
tion  of  nature  with  all  that  taste  and  wealth  could 
supply.  This,  backed  by  a  more  tangible  bribe,  pro- 
cured her  admittance.  The  old  man  who  aQowed  her 
to  enter  said, — 

'She  was  free  to  walk  over  it  all,  on  condition  that  ■Jm» 
did  not  intrude  herself  on  the  sight  of  his  yoimg 
tress;  but,  indeed,'  he  added  with  an  arch  Bndle»  '  m 
garden  is  large,  there  is  not  much  danger  (^  tids,  if  joa 
but  keep  away  from  that  arbour  whldi  I  shoir  yaa; 
for  in  truth,  senora,  she  loves  to  sit  there  better  now 
than  tend  the  flowers,  as  she  used  to  da' 

Circumstances  appeared  to  favour  her  design.  Ilie 
arbour  he  had  mentioned  would  be  the  place  for  her. 
How  well  did  the  foliage  behind  screen  her  frattk  view ! 
Pleasant,  grateful  retreat !  Fully  an  hoar  elapsed  ere 
the  two  lovers  entered  the  garden  and  neared  the  place 
of  her  concealment.  They  sat  down,  as  she  had  ex- 
pected, on  the  seat  from  whence  the  wide  ezpn&ae  of 
that  loveliest  of  all  lovely  sights  which  Italy  affords 
could  easily  be  seen.  Had  they  wished  it^  perhaps  their 
ears  might  have  caught  at  times  the  song — the  mmg  of 
that  land  of  passion  and  of  love — ^that  ^er  and  anon 
was  borne  towards  them  from  the  occupants  of  tiie  gon- 
dolas as  &ey  studded  the  bay.  But  the  two  lovers — 
Arthur  Lee  and  Laura  Benoni — as  they  sat  togpsther, 
had  a  song  ot  their  own  to  sing — ^the  song  of  rnutnal, 
reciprocated  love.  They  spoke  about  many  thins*;. 
They  spoke  about  the  joys  of  the  present  and  the  hopes 
of  the  future — talking  as  only  lovers  talk,  and  in  tones 
and  language  that  it  appears  only  profaffeity  kmtteapt 
to  repeat. 

'Do  you  know,'  she  said  all  at  once,  'oaro  mk»,  what 
I  dreamed  last  nightf  No,  I  did  not  dream  it.  It  vraa 
but  a  waking  dream;  for  last  ni^^  as  I  was  lyin^  in 
my  chamber  aU  alone,  there  came  a  strange,  wild  thought 
into  my  head.  I  would  not  mention  it  to  you,  hot  yon 
said  you  wished  no  secrets  to  be  between  us.  Did  ytm 
notf  And  I  wondered,  Arthur,  if  I  was  tiie  only  one 
you  ever  loved;  if  at  any  time  yon  loved  anothet;.  or  if, 
O  God!  any  one  ever  loved  you  as  I  do  now!' 

Arthur  Lee!  never  did  yon  look  so  handMoae  as  now. 
Never  was  your  face  lighted  up  with  sueha  glow  of 
oonsdons  triumph.  Never  did  your  eye  appear  so  pure 
and  true.  Never  was  your  voice  so  low  and  winning 
as  when  you  made  your  reply,  and  told  her 
you  had  often  told  her  before,  cf  a  love  that 
bounded — of  a  love  that  as  yet  had  never 
former  choice — of  an  affection  that  through  the  fntunt 
Would  never  swerve  from  her,  who  had  pcefeued  hniu 
the  stranger,  to  others  who  sought  her  hand,  and  wham 
she  knew  better  and  longjer.  And  you  succeadsd  in 
your  object   For  Laura  Benoni  seemed  to  draw 
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to  yodf  and  to  trust  and  lore  jaa  better  than  before,  as 

sbe  said,  '  I  knew  it  was  so.  Tet  I  am  so  glad,  so  very 
glad,  that  sospidon  or  slander  will  never  alann  me  now. 
Who  conld  hear  yon  speak  and  not  betiere  you  I  I  trust 
joa  now  just  as  truly  as  I  have  ever  loved  yon.' 

And,  BeBa,  why,  what  is  this!  Why  do  you  hesitate Y 
Why  does  your  arm  fail  to  strike  or  your  mind  to  boil 
with  thou^ts  of  revenge  1  You  are  very  near  already, 
but  jou  can  draw  still  nearer.  They  wiU  never  hear 
ywL  One  step  more  and  you  will  reach  the  goal. 
Arthor  Lee  has  not  forgotten  you.  Ton  know  he  can't 
do  that;  bat  he  has  done  worse.  He  has  ignored  yonr 
existenoe.  Bespeaks  as  if  he  was  as  pure  as  the  lisping 
babe,— «id  you  know  what  he  has  done.  Come  nearer 
to  him,  therafore.  Does  not  your  hand  bear  the  stiletto 
—the  quick,  sharpy  and  sure  friend?  Your  arm,  too,  is 
strong  now.  And  yon  black,  beetle-browed  man  grinned 
behind  hia  bushy  beard,  as  he  whispered  to  your  inquiries, 

'It  is  poiaooedf  aenora.  One  little  thrust — one  little 
thnut  this  way,  and  human  skill  will  in  vain  attempt 
to  mxt  your  foe.' 

Why,  then,  do  you  hesitate  f  Your  fair  fame  is  gone, 
and  he  is  there  who  took  it  away.  Courage,  then,  and 
action.  Time  is  pcesaing.  The  gray  dusk  is  gathering 
around,  and  Laura  Benoni,  your  rival,  is  drawing  her 
mantle  arounS  her,  for  the  evening  is  getting  oold. 
They  win  leave  soon,  and  an  opportunity  like  this  may 
never  again  reour.  Draw  near,  then,  and  complete  the 
fvieitefed  and  now  Almost  realised  scheme  of  revenge. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  the  sea  may  be  lashed  into 
angry  biUowa— that  the  storm  may  sweep  along  the 
ri'Iling  waters — ^that  the  waives  may  rear  ^eir  orested 
beads— bat  that  still,  deep,  deep  down,  further  than 
haaui  eye  has  ever  reached  or  fathom  ever  guaged, 
there  vi  a  calm  as  profound  m  the  slumbering  lake  may 
present  after  the  evening's  shower.  What  is  true  of  the 
ocean  andits  laws  may  in  kind  represent  that  stranger, 
^vrleaB,  and  more  mysterious  sea — ^the  human  heart. 
Passion,  neglect,  jealousy — a  deep,  irreparable  wrong — 
evmthing  that  can  break  thp  spall  of  a  woman's  love 
bad  Bella  Fairlie  Suffered.  She  had  been  roused  to 
execute  a  rash,  and  one  mig^t  almost  say,  had  it  been 
accomplished,  justifiable  deed;  yet,  down  in  the  mine  of 
ber  affections,  secure  fironi  all  the  turmoil  of  the  months 
thftt  were  past,  lurked  her  love  for  Arthur  Lee.  False, 
(ieceitfol,  perjured,  and  liar  as  she  knew  he  was — 
l>reaker  of  every  oatik  that  honour  dictates  or  morality 
teaches— yet  still,  even  now,  as  in  fonner  times,  he  was 
the  Arthur  Lee  of  her  love,  as  she  doubted  not  he  also 
was  of  that  proud  Italian  lady's.  Hence,  when  the 
hour  she  had  so  much  longed  for  had  arrived,  her  will 
v»  powerless  to  raise  her  arm;  and,  had  thousands  been 
I^d  at  her  feet,  she  oould  not  by  one  jarring  word  of 
bers  have  intruded  a  blot  on  his  future  life.  There  was 
a  terrible  binding  faadnation  to  her  in  the  tones  of  that 
well-known  voioe,  andthe  plans  of  that  future  whioh  he 
M  sketched  were  still  to  her  the  plans  and  wishes  of 
Arthur  Lea  She  woold  not  have  foregone  the  luxury 
r.f  hearing  him  speak,  for  she  knew  this  would  be  the 
^  time  she  would  do  so— that  henceforth  their  ways 
in  life  would  be  f ar  diiferent— tiwt  hia  path  would  be 


one,  it  might  be,  of  happiness;  while,  alas !  hers  would 
be  one  which  would  soon  terminate  in  the  grave.  The 
funeral  pile  of  her  own  hopes  had  been  fit,  and  with 
their  dissolution  she  knew  would  soon  arrive  that  also 
of  her  life. 

When  the  gray  dusk  was  settling  into  night,  the  two 
lovers  left  the  garden,  and  as  she  looked  at  her  rival 
onoe  again,  she  wondered  not  at  his  choice;  for,  Laura 
Benonil  thy  form  was  fair.  The  sunset  seldom  lingers 
on  a  face  as  lovely  as  yours;  the  fire  of  youth,  and 
beauty,  and  love  brightens  up  your  eye,  and  as  you  sit 
beside  him  you  love,  no  wonder  you  are  called  'la 
Bella'  of  the  south!  Yes,  lady,  you  are  passing  fair, 
and  life  for  you  has  been  pleasant  indeed;  but  not  many 
months  ago  the  sunset  of  a  more  northern  land  lingered 
on  a  form  as  fair  as  yours — golden  ringlets  rested  where 
yours  did  lie — and  eyes  as  bright  and  pure  as  the  cloud- 
lees  sky  looked  up  to  that  man  whom  you  think  has 
never  known  a  former  love. 

Away,  away  from  the  garden;  and  on  the  future 
you  have  sketched  may  sorrow  never  rest!  May  Time, 
the  great  disdoeer  of  events,  never  reveal  how  very  near 
there  was  to  you  this  evening,  as  you  talked  wiUk  him 
who  is  to  be  yours  through  life,  one  who  felt  a  love 
with  which  yours  can  but  Ul  compare,  and  who  now, 
with  bended  knees,  is  praying  for  your  welfare  with  a 
sincerity  that  will  make  them  heard  before  ^h  Heaven, 
for  the  sake  of  him  who  has  thrown  her  lightly  aside, 
as  the  school-boy  does  the  butterfly  after  its  wings  are 

soUed  and  its  beauty  gone. 

•  ••••• 

Five  months  after  this  scene  in  the  garden,  I  was 
called  in  professionally  to  attend  Bella  Fairlie.  Xhe  most 
BuperficiiJ  eye  oould  isben  have  detected  that  Death,  the 
great  destroyer,  had  marked  her  as  his  own.  The 
face  had  lost  its  rounded  contour,  the  figure  its  full  and 
graceful  outline.  She  appeared  but  the  wreck  of  what 
I  could  have  fancied  her  onoe  to  have  been.  I  saw  that 
human  art  would  in  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  course  of 
her  malady;  but  I  gave  her  something  which  might 
tend  to  relieve  present  suffering,  and  smoothe,  if  it  could 
not  arrest,  the  passage  to  the  grave.  There  was  little 
anxiety  on  her  part  to  remain  longer  here;  and  when 
I  learned  her  story,  as  I  did  when  I  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  her,  I  did  not  wonder  that,  like  a  wearied 
traveller;  she  longed  for  rest.  She  told  me  she  '  did  not 
want  to  die  in  a  foreign  land,  but  thought  that,  ere  she 
passed  away,  she  would  like  to  see,  at  a  long,  long  dis- 
tance though  it  might  be,  the  home  she  had  forsaken 
and  the  friends  she  had  left;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
she  had  come  back  to  her  native  city.' 

I  remember,  though  many  busy  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  the  last  visit  I  paid  to  her.  For  some  days 
previously  she  had  been  gradually  becoming  weaker; 
and  when  I  arrived,  I  found  the  change  I  had  expected 
was  coming  on,  and  that  the  spirit  was  struggling  to  be 
free.  The  eye  was  bright,  but  it  was  lightened  up  only 
with  the  fire  of  dissolution.  The  face,  usually  so  pale. 
was  suffused  with  the  hectic  flush.  The  blood  was 
bounding  rapidly  in  its  last  oirouits  through  the  thin 
and  fevered  frame.    The  mind,  too,  was  partially  un- 
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hinged.  At  times  the  empire  of  reason  was  overthrown, 
and  wandering,  fitful  thoughts  showed  its  reign  would 
soon  for  erer  oease.  But  yet,  whether  delirious  or  not, 
the  same  all-absorbing  feeling  which  had  animated  her 
through  life  remained  dominant  to  the  end.  She  recog- 
nised me  when  I  entered,  and,  grasping  my  hand,  ex- 
claimed, 

'Doctor!  the  end  is  coming  now.  This  can*t  last 
long — can  it?  I  am  ranking  fast — am  I  not  I.  My 
motixer!  my  good,  kind  mother! — did  I  tell  you  about 
hert  The  liUle  cottage  in  which  we  lived  is  tenanted 
by  others  now.  The  old  pictures  are  off  the  waUs — 
the  flowers,  my  flowers !  are  gone— and  strange  voices 
are  heard  where  I  used  to  sing.  My  mothei^  She  is 
not  dead !  She  is  here !  She  has  risen  to  come  to  this 
death-bed  scene !  Yonder!  Don't  you  see  her?  Her 
face— it  used  to  be  so  pale  and  inild;  but,  see,  she 
frowns!  Can  that  be  the  gentle  mother  I  was  wont 
to  say  my  childhood*s  prayers  to,  long,  long  ago!  Was 
there  not  a  part  in  it  which  said  **  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation"!  She  points  to  that,  and  says  I  have 
fallen.  She  wants  me  to  curse  him;  but  oh!  no,  no — 
I  can't  do  tliat.  My  father!  They  said  he  went  away 
to  another  land — ^they  did  not  know  wher^  and  then 
they  told  me  somethmg  about  the  daughtCT's  shame. 
Aunts,  with  stem  pnipriety  depicted  in  their  face — 
uncles,  with  averted  Iooks,  who  speak  about  the  disgrace 
to  the  Fairlie  family — cousins,  who  in  other  days  en- 
vied my  beauty,  now  whisper  ''We  knew  it  would 
bring  her  to  tibiis."  Robert  Willan  asks  me  what  I 
think  now  of  "my  gentleman  lover"!  All,  all  that 
I  ever  knew  are  crowded  together  here,  and  invite  me 
to  join  with  them  in  seeking  God's  vengeance  on  him 
who  has  done  it  aU!  But  I  can't  do  Uukt.  For,'  she 
said,  as  she  rose,  with  a  wild  and  f eazful  enerig^,  *  Hence ! 
away!  I  tell  you  aU.  I  was  faithful  to  him  m  the  days 
of  happy,  trusting  innocence — ^faithful  in  the  time  of 
awful  temptation;  and  I  wish  to  die,  faithful  also  in 
the  hour  of  death.' 

Then  there  was  an  interval  of  repose,  and  she  awoke 
more  calm  and  collected  than  she  had  previously  been. 

'  Doctor,'  d^  said,  *  you  have  beeoi  very  land  and 
friendly  to  me,  and  ere  my  tongue  falters  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  you  my  last  request.  When  a  sunny, 
light-hearted  cUld,  there  was  a  spot  in  Edinburgh  where, 
in  my  young  fancy,  I  liked  to  roam.  You  know  the 
Lovers  WaSc,  wiUi  the  tall  hedge  on  either  side,  that 
bounds  you  in  from  the  green  fields  of  the  meadows! 
Often,  often,  before  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  loved, 
did  my  father  take  m^  up  there  on  the  Sabbath  even- 
ings, and  he  was  wont  to  sit  on  the  first  seat  you  see 
after  you  have  reached  the  cemetery,  while  I  gathered 
bouquets  of  the  daisies  and  cowsUpe  that  grew  in  plenty 
around.  And  often,  also,  after  I  knew  Arthur,  did  we 
go  to  that  favourite  spot,  and  he  told  me  then,  so  kindly 
and  lovingly,  what  he  would  like  our  future  to  be.  And 
now  I  wish  to  be  buried  there.  The  last  of  the  money 
he  gave  me  you  will  find  within  that  old  portfolio.  I 
have  long  kept  it  a  treasure  sacred  to  this  en/£  It  will 
be  enou^.  And  on  the  stone  that  marks  the  spot  place 
my  name  and  age,  and  at  the  bottom — "  Faithful  even 
in  death."  The  Christian,  as  he  passes  it  by,  will  think 
it  means  I  was  faithful  to  my  God;  the  eye  of  strange 
curiosity  will  deem  it  too  humble  for  notice;  and  few 
will  care  to  inquire  who  the  Bella  was.  Yet  yon  will 
know  that  it  marks  the  spot  where  lie  the  remuns  of  a 
poor  broken-hearted  girl — once  a  patient  of  yours — ^who 
threw  a  sweet  incense  of  devotion  around  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  an  unhallowed  love.  And  one  word 
more.  In  the  practice  of  jrour  profession,  you  will  see 
many  faces,  ana  become  acquainted  with  some  who  do 
not  require  mere  professional  advice.    You  may  meet 


Arthur.  Should  you  ever  chance  to  do  so,  thea  fpeak 
to  him  about  me;  but  oh!  do  not  do  so  harshly. 
Call  him  not  my  destroyer.  And  if  he  come  here, 
then  take  him  to  my  gnLve,  pdnt  to  the  inwaipitkm 
upon  it,  and  tell  him  how  and  where  I  died;  that  the 
last  words  I  ever  uttered  were  blessiogs  on  his  head; 
that,  when  I  would  have  cursed  him,  the  old  love 
arose,  and,  like  a  good  angel,  banished  angry  feeliiigi; 
that,  for  lus  sake,  I  prayed  for  even  his  iredded  wife; 
and  that — ^that  I  wished  him  welL  Oh  mj  God!  ooold 
I  but  see  him  once  again— ^nly  once.' 

I  could  not  remain  longer  with  her  then,  bat  left, 
promising  to  return.  When  I  arrived  there  early  next 
morning,  the  friend's  face  with  whom  she  was  stayiog 
too  evidentiy  showed  me  that  I  might  expect  wone 
news  of  my  patient;  but  J.  wtm  scarcely  prepared  to  find, 
when  I  entered  the  room,  that  she  was  attired  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  grave,  and  that  the  spirit  had  lor 
ever  fled.' 

'  When  did  tUs  occur!'  was  all  I  could  aay,  so  much 
and  deeply  was  I  moved. 

'  Last  night,  sir,  two  hours  after  you  left,  she  called 
me  to  her  side,  and  asked  me  to  put  my  hand  below  the 
[hIIow  and  give  heae  the  jncture.  She  looked  kog  at  it, 
sir — ^very,  very  long — and  then,  two  orv  three  minates 
afterwards,  passed  quietiy  away.  Poor,  dear  child,  she 
has  been  early  taken ! ' 

She  was  bmied  within  the  cemetery,  and  near  to  the 
spot  where  she  had  desired  to  rest.  I  never  sawhim  whom 
she  died  for,  and,  indeed,  had  I  done  so,  I  do  not  think 
I  would  have  mentioned  her  name,  as  marriage  tovb 
were  upon  him  now,  and  it  was  needless  to  recall  the 
past.  She  lies  there,  I  doubt  not,  unnoticed  and  on- 
cared  for.  Yet  often,  when  my  hard  day's  work  of  pco* 
f essional  duties  was  over,  often  in  the  summer  evtmp, 
did  I  steal  away  to  visit  her  grmve;  and  I  never  did  w 
without  feeling  better  thoughts  arise  within  me,  and 
manlier  resolves  for  my  own  future  oonduct«in  life. 

MINNIE  MINB ! 

▲sroTHxa  allTer  stxinc  is  broken 
From  the  thrilling  harp  of  life; 

Another  wild  farewell  la  spoken 
'Mid  the  world's  clanging  itrift: 

And  onr  tears  of  bitter  brine 

Flow  for  thee,  wee  Minnie  mine ! 

Another  blighted  hod  ii  shaken 
From  the  spreading  human  tree; 

Another  laat  long  look  la  taken. 
As  thy  mother  turns  from  thee: 

While  mj  tean  of  bitter  btlne 

Wet  thy  oheek,  wee  Minnie  mine  I 

Another  white-wing'd  aonl  la  ioaiing 
Heavenward  throngfa  the  ctooda  of  pain; 

Another  little  grave  is  gearing 
Earth's  green  bosom    And  In  tala 

Onah  those  tean  of  bitter  briae^ 

Ood  haa  c^'d  wee  Minnie  mine. 

Another  little  voice  la  blending 
With  the  angel  choir  abore; 

And  other  two  poor  hearts  are  readioK 
In  the  atom  of  grief  and  lots: 

Boniid  thy  dust  oar  spirits  twin^ 

Loth  to  part,  wee  Minnie  mine  1_     ^  ^^ 


V  The  light  of  transUtton  reserred  Iw  the  Anftfl*^. 
trlbutlona  addressed  to  the  Editor  win  reoBlrei^^' 
bat,  aa  a  general  role,  he  cannot  uadartaketoiftanw". 
conaidered  onaoitable.  ««* 
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GABRIEL  GRAY— A  GLASGOW  STORY. 

BEYISKD  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


'Let  Berer  maiden  think,  however  fair, 

She  ii  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old.'— T«n»yaofi« 


Chaftxb  v. 

The  following  amazmg  epistle,  hj  an  unknown 
hand,  has  been  elicited  by  the  matter  contained  in 
my  last  chapter: — 

*  Mr.  Gabriel  Gray, 

Sib, — Have  you  no  gratitude?  How  can  you 
recoDcile  it  with  common  decency  to  vituperate,  in 
black  print,  tiie  gentleman  whose  bread  you  eat? 
My  beuef  is  that  you  are  one  of  those  insolent  fellows 
who  entertain  na  respect  for  their  superiors.  I  have, 
accordingly,  put  myself  at  charees  for  a  postage- 
stamp  to  tell  you  that,  were  I  Mr.  M^Corkmdale — 
whom,  even  by  your  own  showing,  I  take  to  be  an 
might  and  respectable  gentleman — I  would  set  you 
about  your  business  at  an  hour's  notice;  or,  in  other 
vords,  with  bauraly  time  to  pack  up  your  abusive 
mnoacriptB,  written  probably  on  Ms  time,  and  with 
lus  rery  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 

Allow  me,  further,  to  make  you  aware  that  the 
Bneera  of  the  man  whom  you  sent,  in  such  deplorably 
baa  taste,  into  a  whiskv-shop,  during  the  storm  at 
poor  M'Dooald's  funeral,  have,  I  am  mformed,  been 
ever  nnoe  itching  for  a  nose. — Yours  disrespectfully, 

Castigator.' 

Ib  there  no  way  I  could  get  at  the  profile  of  this 
bight'errant?  What  a  revenge  to  pillory  the  slant 
Miesd  of  him  in  the  glass  cases  of  the  photographersi 
The  Aztec!  Not  to  know  that  M'Corkindale  is  Brown! 
^ot  to  perceive  that  he  is  Jones!  To  be  ignorant  of 
tbe  fact  that  he  is  Robinson!  The  next  thing  that  I 
alioold  expect  of  him  would  be  to  ask  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson  whether  they  did  not  feel  insulted  up 
to  the  point  of  pistols  and  twelve  paces!  No  doubt 
%  could  tell  him  that  M*Oorkindale  was  no  other 
than  Jeakins;  but  what  a  web-footed  biped  not  to 
make  the  discovery  for  himself  I  Here  is  a  man  to 
uterpret  an  allegoiy!  Caetigator,  forsooth  1  As  well 
A^ght  an  aspirant  for  public  office  thrust  his  head 
uto  a  noose,  and  call  himself  hangman.  Who  but 
^e  insaoest  of  caatigBtors  Would  commit  the  mistake 
of  pattug  his  crwn  back  under  a  cat-o'-nine-tails? 

Does  he  ask — '  Why  not  say  Jenkins  at  once?'  I 
uawer,  that  a  villanous  wrong  would  thereby  be 
done,  as  Jenkiiui  is  very  M'Oorkindale  after  all,  and 
shall  be  so  branded  to  posterity,  if  there  is  life  in 
tbeae  pages.  But  what  a  head  must  this  Oastigator 
^ve  for  cap  and  bells  to  fancy  me  in  peril  of  his 
^^rath!  What  though  I  have  painted  him  as  with 
tbe  Tery  pencil  of  the  unflattering  sun?  Behind  the 
^  of  his  vast  conceit,  David  M'Oorkindale,  Esq. 
of  the  Drums,  is  as  safe  from  being  taken  personally 
by  the  beard  as  were  any  of  Alexander's  shaved 


soldiers-  Were  I  to  draw  the  portrait  of  a  brilliant 
architect  of  ..his  own  fortune — a  man  of  profound 
sagacity — one  who  never  committed  the  folly  of  en- 
couraging imposture  with  alms,  or  mitigating,  with 
impolitic  tenderness,  the  natural  penalties  of  im- 
prudence— ^a  merchant  with  a  sleepless  business  eye, 
and  a  Christian  always  prominent  in  his  handsome 
pew — ^the  world  might  be  a  little  puzzled,  but  the 
worthy  man  himself  might  use  his  rassor  by  that 
mirror!  O  most  forlorn  of  castigators!  flourishing  a 
melancholy  ideal  horse-whip,  like  a  whirl-brained 
master  of  the  ring  gone  mad  and  under  keepers  1 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  funeral  storm  and  whisky- 
shop  business,  was  it  not  in  the  flat  bumps  of  him  to 
think  of  prjring  into  the  beautiful,  secret  meanings  of 
that  episode?  Was  there  no  decipherable  pathos  in  it, 
as  a  hurriedly-snatched  reminiscence  of  convivialities 
never  to  be  revived?  Spoke  it  not  of  the  humour 
peeping  out  from  the  quaint  comers  of  all  mortal 
solenmities,  like  the  grotesque  gargoyles  from  the 
eaves  of  some  lugubrious  old  cathedral?  Besides, 
was  there  not  the  insinuated  double  apology  of  the 
impelling  hurricane  and  the  misleading  hat,  showing 
— if  not  to  Oastigator,  surely  to  the  next  dtdlest— the 
incomparable  subtle  logic  reticent  at  the  heart  of  all 
innate  bias?  Did  not  one,  the  immeasurably  opposite 
of  this  anonymous,  put  his  fool's  jests  like  breaking 
simlight  into  the  crannies  of  a  king's  madness,  making 
the  ruin  more  infinitely  impressive?  Oh,  I  can  fancy 
•the  kind  of  nose  that  should  smell  fingers  moving 
hither  and  thither,  in  mazy -morris,  as  Macbeth  saw 
daggers  in  the  air! 

But  how  often  does  it  happen  that  things  in  them- 
selves worthless  produce  inestimable  results?  When 
I  saw  how  Mathew  Waddel,  with  his  incomparable 
instincts,  enjoyed  Castigator's  lucubration,  the  sudden 
increase  in  its  value  was  miraculous.  It  went  up  as 
the  funds  go  up  when  Louis  Napoleon  surprises  Europe 
into  a  millennial  confidence  and  a  calm  pulse.  Every 
additional  chuckle  gave  it  an  impetus  like  a  fresh  bid 
in  an  auction -room.  Rarely,  indeed,  have  I  seen 
Mathew  in  finer  fooling.  His  imagination  gyrated 
about  it,  like  a  cat  about  a  mouse,  or  a  bee  about  a 
globe  of  clover.  The  idea,  however,  which  tickled 
him  mqst  was  the  hint  that  I  was  not  sufficiently 
respectful  to  my  'superiors.'  'By  the  tub  of  Dio- 
genes!' he  ejaculated,  'I  should  like  to  see  your 
superiors,  Gabriel.'  Shortly  afterwards,  as  if  struck 
with  a  new  idea,  he  swept  the  ceiling  with  a  long 
whistie— such  a  whistie  as  Swift,  or  Churchill,  or 
Butier  might  have  emitted,  on  finding  t^eir  choicest 
sarcasms  too  feeble  to  express  their  blended  wonder 
and  scorn.  This  was  followed  by  a  loud  chuckle  of 
'  Your  superiors! '  as  if  these  words  contained  a  con- 
spicuously self-evident,  and  monstrously  exquisite 
joke.    Then,  as  if  compassing  a  large  horizon  with 
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his  eyes,  he  said, '  Lend  me  thy  lantern,  good  cynic' 
After  a  pause,  he  ^  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet, 
'  Bnt,  Gabriel  1  don't,  after  all,  blame  the  world  if  it 
takes  you  at  your  own  measure.  By  the  soul  of  King 
John's  barons !  if  I  had  a  tithe  of  your  genius  I  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  a  front  seat.  I  would 
speak  up  to  the  world  as  Cobbett  spoke  up  to  the 
Bishop — telling  that  right  reverend  prelate  that  he 
"  had  ten  times  his  talent  and  a  thousand  times  his 
industiy."  What  can  any  one  expect  but  to  stand 
behind  chairs,  and  do  insufferable  menial  work,  if  he 
will  insisit  on  wearing  plush  and  hiding  his  noble 
individuality  in  the  sleek  lay-figure  of  a  serviceable 
monosyllabic  entity,  buttons  and  calves  predominant?' 

*Mathew,'  I  said,  'sit  down,  curb  your  super- 
fluous eloquence,  make  up  another  tumbler,  and 
fancy  yourself  a  creature  with  long  ears.' 

While  my  friend  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
laughed  like  one  who  had  to  do  all  the  laughing 
himself,  I  proceeded  in  this  wise: — 'What  merit  is 
there  in  crying  out  "Excelsior"  to  a  galley-slave? 
Any  blockhead  who  ever  mounted  a  stump  could 
do  that.  But  a  still  more  topping  folly  would  be 
that  of  the  galley-slave  falUng  to  buffets  with  his 
oar.  "  Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals  " 
— a  noble  and  heroic  resolve,  but  with  the  stomach 
considerably  knocked  out  of  it  by  the  alternative  of 
no  fire  and  nothing  to  cook.  Ah,  Mathew!  if  flying 
were  easy,  our  shoemakers — ^unless  they,  too,  became 
volatile— would  have  to  walk  on  their  own  soles; 
the  streets  of  traffic  would  be  empty;  and  all  the 
high  free  air  pervaded  and  shaken  by  a  darkness 
and  confusion  of  wings.  For  the  most  part,  we  set 
out  in  life  on  certain  defined  rails,  leading  to  pre- 
destined and  inevitable  stations;  and  divergence 
from  these,  except  by  the  switches  and  turn-tables 
of  fair  opportunity,  would  be  destruction.  But  don't 
fly  to  conclusions,  like  a  thirsty  traveller  to  the  first 
wayside  inn.  Even  for  scraping  together  of  the 
Queen's  coin,  I  confess  to  the  possession  of  faculties 
worth  twenty  MK/orkindales.  But  away  backward 
forty  years  and  more,  when  our  two  lives  were  shaped 
into  a  union,  daily  and  close,  yet  infinitely  divergent 
— I  was  proudly — yea,  I  dare  speak  it,  Mathew, 
before  high  Heaven,  grandly  weighted,  while  he,  the 
old  sinner!  had  nothing  to  carry,  from  the  first,  but 
a  stomach  of  very  catholic  dimensions,  and  a  cloak — 
tropically,  old  friend — of  a  rigidly  formal  cut.  Had 
I.  chosen  like  him  to  bend  every  faculty  of  my  being 
to  the  one  worldly  end  of  gain  —had  I  been  base 
enough  to  yoke  all  my  young  enthusiasms  to  the  car 
of  the  plethoric  god  of  riches  until  its  axles  were  on 
fire — ^had  it  been  my  cue  to  fill  my  very  dreams  and 
nightmares  with  sum-totals  long  enough  to  reach  to 
the  infernal  depths, — can  I  doubt  that  I  would  long 
since  have  J>een  exhibiting,  at  the  table  even  of  the 
Drums,  a  visage  purpling  like  a  sunset,  glowing  with 
many  vintages,  flushed  as  might  become  a  victor  in 
the  battle  of  life,  with  his  gold-shod  gouty  boots  on 
'the  prostrate  necks  of  intrinsically  nobler  heroes? 
But  the  mystery  of  the  celestial  orbs— the  low  fitful 
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harmonies  and  great  sublime  silences  of  the  Borronod-  < 
ing  fields,  floods,  and  mountains—the  fuMnes  and  ' 
adorations  of  that  youthful  love  that  is  of  aU  human  I 
passions  at  once  the  bashfullest  and  the  bravest— the 
bewildering  mythologies  that  so  fill  the  dim  or  bril-  i 
liant  canvases  of  the  past  with  bizavre  or  beaatifnl 
shapes — ^the  wonderful  regions  of  romance  and  faeiy 
opened  up  by  the  glorious  old  minstreU  of  all  lands 
that  have  an  antiquity — and  the  appalling  phenome- 
non of  Death  transfigured  into  an  infinite  beatitude 
by  the  splendours  of  Christ's  revelation— all  hmig 
upon  my  mind,  filled  my  thou^ts,  engaged  my  high- 
est meditations,   and  imparted  to  my  imagination 
something  of  the  wings  that  made  the  fabled  hone  of 
the  poets  kick  the  farmer's  dray  to  atoms,  >nd  shake 
its  resplendent  harness  into  music  fit  for  the  goda. 
What,  at  that  time,  was  an  additional  sovereign  in  a 
stocking  to  a  fresh  image  in  the  heart,  or  a  nevac- 
quisition  in  the  brain?    No  matter.    Look  down  this 
pit-shaft,  0  worldlings!  and  scorn,  if  you  dare,  the 
poor  miner  at  its  base,  who  sees,  even  from  his  low 
dark  level,  hi^  over  all  your  heads— immeasniably 
above  all  your  dreams — ^through  all  the  mighty  day- 
light of  your  blindness — ^the  stars  of  God  and  his 
angels! ' 

'  You're  a  great  man,  Gabriel,  if  you  only  kner 
it,  you  old  fool,  you!'  said  Mathew,  with  roonded 
eyes,  and  a  voice  almost  breaking  into  foolishness, 
'  By  St.  Mungo  I  you  deserve  to  be  knocked  down 
with  your  own  three-legged  stool.  Man  alive!  had 
you  been  only  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  stage!  Bnt  I 
shall  blow  my  nose  like  a  congregation— I  shall  dap 
my  hands  like  a  theatre — ^that  is,  if  you  loitf  penist 
in  making  a  spendthrift  of  yourself  on  such  a  poor 
solitary  auditor  as  I  am.  Nay  more,  I  will  drink  to 
you  in  your  very  greatest  character — [enter  Barbars 
abruptly],— as  the  father  of  the  bdle  of  Portkod- 
street!' 

My  poor  child — ^tall  and  very  pale — ^with  the  in- 
spiration of  a  fine  pride  on  her  statuesque  featores, 
)iad  hurried  across  the  street  to  exhibit  her  new  gift. 
and  almost  to  kiss  the  donor.  When  our  praises  <^ 
her  ladylike  and  comfortable  iqypearance  sabbdc^ 
Barbara  took  our  dear  neighbour's  hand,  and,  look- 
ing him  sweetly  in  the  faoe,  said — '  The  poet  Words- 
worth tells  of  a  little  girl  whose  old  cloak  go* 
entangled  and  completely  destroyed  in  one  of  tha 
wheels  of  a  chaise,  behind  which  she  had  been 
hanging  to  help  her  on  her  way  to  Dniham.  Her 
cries  caused  the  vehicle  to  be  stopped.  She  wu 
then  taken  inside, ,  and  carried  to  the  end  of  her 
journey.  Bnt  finding  her  quite  inconsolable  lor  ha 
loss,  the  traveller  ordered  a  new  doak  to  be  provided 
for  her,  saying — 

*<  And  lei  it  be  of  dnffll  gi«7, 

▲s  warm  a  doak  m  man  eaa  adL" 

After  which  the  poet  only  adds — 

"  Proud  creature  ma  ahe  tlie  not  day. 
The  little  oiphan,  Alice  VtSLT 

Now,  like  Alice  Fell,J  am,  I  assure  you,  veiy  p«w^ 

of  my  new  doak.    I  know  not  why  .you  ahoaU  haw 
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selected  me  for  Buch  kindness.'  A  thin  tear  glistened 
on  her  cheek  as  she  faltered  these  last  words,  and 
MathewWaddel  affectionately  kissed  it  away,  not 
ctfing  to  tnist  his  voice.  Never  since  she  was  a  tiny 
child  had  I  seen  him  nse  such  a  liberty,  bat  it  had 
the  sanctity  ii^  it  of  a  good  man's  benediction,  and 
neither  she  nor  I  was  offended. 

(To  be  continued  foTtaightlf.) 

ALLITERATION. 

Alijtiration  is  one  of  the  most  frequent,  and, 
when  properly  used,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  ornaments  of  poetry.  like  almost  every- 
thing else,  it  is  liable  to  get  into  abuse,  and  instead 
of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  most  effective 
'  handmaids  of  the  muse,'  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
a  vnlgar  and  uxmieaning  instrument  of  witless  buf- 
foonery. Its  abuse,  however,  is  no  argument  against 
its  real  utility  and  beaut^;  and  we  are  not  to  discard 
it  on  account  of  its  being  occasionally  used  in  the 
bombastical  effusions  of  some  sensational  author. 

'Alliteration'  is  one  of  those  words  the  meaning 
of  which  the  glib-tongned  schoolboy  is  expected  to 
bare  at  bis  fingers'  end,  though  possibly  he  may  not 
hare  the  most  distant  idea  of  their  real  bearing  and 
signification.  With  Johnson  for  his  prophet,  and  the 
'IMctionaiy'  for  his  rule  of  faith,  he  will  perhaps  tell 
ns  that  ^Alliteration' is  derived  from  the  Latin  Utera 
a  letter,  and  means  A  succession  of  words  beginning 
with  the  same  letter,  or  something  to  the  same  pur- 
pose: As  ^  examples  to  bear  out  his  meaning,  he 
might  reply  in  the  appropriate  language  of  Canning's 
'Knife-grinder' — '  God  bleed  you!  I've  none  to  tell, 
sir.'  Doctors  differ,  it  is  said,  and  lezJcographers  are 
not  entirely  at  one  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
▼hich  graces  the  opening  sentence  of  the  present 
article.  Some  are  sensible  enough  to  allow  that  the 
syllables  do  not  invariably  commence  with  the  same 
^tUr,  but  almost  all  hold  that  they  at  least  commence 
^'th  the  same  sound.  The  best  definition  of  Allitera- 
tion we  have  met  with  is  that  given  in  the  '  Popular 
Encyclopedia:' — '  Alliteration  is  a  figure  or  embellish- 
ment  of  speech  which  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the 
same  consonants,  or  of  syllables  of  the  same  sound, 
in  one  sentence.'  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  syU 
hhk  or  each  t/wrd  should  commence  with  the  same 
sound.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  alliteration 
if  the  same  or  similar  sounds  are  repeated,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  strengthen  the  language  and  produce 
a  pleasing  harmony.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  ad- 
mired examples  of  alliteration  is  the  celebrated  line 
of  Virgil: — 

'  Qnadnipedante  pvtrem  sonltu  qnatit  nngola  campum.' 
This  line  is  justly  admired  by  the  best  critics,  as 
illustrating  to  the  sense,  in  a  very  happy  manner,  the 
measured  gallop  of  the  haughtjr  war-horse,  as  it 
thunders  over  the  plain,  all  *  boden  in  feir  of  weir.' 
Tet  this  line,  forming  as  it  does  one  of  the  best  ex- 
UDples  of  alliteration  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range 
of  literatnze,  fails  to  bear  out  the  lexicographical 


meaning,  which  speaks  of  every  successive  word  as 
beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

A  necessary  quality  of  alliteration  is  imitation,  or 
what  the  French,  with  their  usual  facility  of  expres- 
sion, have  more  happily  denominated  'harmonic 
imitative.' 

'  'Tls  not  enough  no  harahness  gives  ofTence— 
The  words  rnnat  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.'->P<>p«. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  sound,  or  of  letters 

having  similar  sounds,  in  such  a  manner  as  forcibly 

to  illustrate  to  the  sense  the  action  of  the  subject, 

forms,  jierhaps,  the  highest  species  of  alliteration. 

Instance  ^e  '  galloping '  or  cantering  line  di  Virgil 

which  has  been  given  above.    The  same  poet,  in 

describing  the  rushing  of  the  winds  in  the  cave  of 

Aeolus,  makes  use  of  our  figure  very  effectively: — 

'  Hie  vasto  rex  Aeolus  antro 
LudanU*  vetUoa,  Ump€atate9que  tonoras 
Imperlo  premit.' 

Homer's  lines,  describing  the  ineffectual  labours 

of  Sisyphus,  in  his  attempt  ,to  heave  the  '  huge  round 

stone'  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  'high  hill,'  afford 

another  instance  of  the  effective  use  of  alliterative 

harmony.   To  save  our  readers  the  trouble  of  digging 

into  the  mine  of  the  '  Odyssey,'  in  order  to  disinter 

for  themselves  this  precious  moreeau,  we  deem  it 

right  to  give  it  here: — 

'  Haan  aao  otheske  potl  lophon,  aIl*hote  melloi, 
Akron  hyperbaleein,  tot'  apostrepaaake  kntalis. 
Antis  epeita  pedonde,  knlindeto  laas  anaid^ ' 

Speaking  of  this  passage.  Pope  sajrs: — 'The  very 
words  and  syllables  are  heavy,  and,  as  it  were, 
make  resistance  in  the  pronunciation,  to  express  the 
heaviness  of  the  stone,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
it  is  forced  up  the  mountain.'  The  heavy,  lumber- 
ing nature  of  the  first  two  lines,  and  the  easy, 
bounding  flow  of  the  third,  express  very  forcibly 
the  tremendous  labour  of  Sisyphus,  in  attempting 
to  push  the  stone  up  the  hill,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  bounds  back  and  rolls  down  to  the  plain. 
Pope's  translation  of  these  celebrated  lines  is  little 
inferior  to  the  original,  and  may  be  given  as  another 
instance  of  imitative  harmony:-^ 

'  With  maaj  a  weary  <tep,  and  manf  a  groan, 
Up  the  hl^  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone; 
The  huge  round  stone,  revolting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders,  impetnons,  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground.' 

Spenser,  in  describing  the  '  warlike  shield '  of  his 

hero,  Prince  Arthur,  says  that  it  was 

*  Hewn  ont  of  adamant  rock  with  engines  keen. 
That  point  of  spear  it  never  piercen  could; 
Ke  dint  of  dir^JM  sword  divide  the  substance  would.' 

The  continued  recurrence  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the 

alphabet  in  the  last  line,  reminds  us  of.  the  successive 

'dints'  of  the  sword  in  the  vain  effort  to  hew  to 

pieces  the  impregnable  shield. 

Hie  following,  from  '  Tam  o'  Shanter,'  is  another 

good  specimen  of  imitative  hannony: — 

'  A  thief  new  cnttit  frae  a  rape; 
Wi' his  last  ffojp  his  ffob  did  ffOfM.'  ' 

The  best  proof  of  the  poetical  utility  and  value  of 
our  figure  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 


used  more  or  less  extensively  by  tbe  *  whole  range' 
of  poets — ancient  and  modem,  and,  we  may  say, 
sacred  and  profane.  It  has  added  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  stately  lines  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  it  has 
feathered  and  'driven  home'  the  poetic  arrows  of 
Shakspere  and  Gay;  it  has  played  fast  and  loQse  with 
the  volatile  genius  of  French  poesy;  and  has  bestowed 
strong  emphasis  and  redoubled  force  on  the  pens  of 
Schlegel  and  Burger.  It  has  lent  its  '  artful  aid'  to 
the  poetry  of  almost  every  clime,  and  tinged  the 
literature  of  almost  every  l^guage.  In  modem 
times  it  seems  to  have  taken  more  kindly  to  the 
Teutonic  than  to  the  Latin  stock;  but  this  partiality 
though  general  is  not  exclusive,  and  does  not  justify 
us  in  caUing  alliteration  a  Teutonic  peculiarity. 

We  doubt  not  that  it  would  well  repay  a  little 
trouble  to  dig  for  alliterative  '  beauties'  in  the  mines 
of  ancient  and  modem  authors.  The  harvest  would 
be  prolific  and  the  labour  pleasant;  and  we  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  make  the  attempt.  To  give  any- 
thing like  a  list  of  these  'beauties'  would,  on  our 
part,  be  a  task  requiring  far  more  space  than  we  can 
command,  and  far  more  attention  than  the  generality 
of  readers  would  be  inclined  to  bestow.  Besides,  the 
examples  when  placed  one  after  another,  'in  (any- 
thing but)  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,'  lose  a 
great  portion  of  the  beauty  they  possess  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  passages  where  they  are  found. 
Alliteration — ^used  sparingly  and  to  prc^t,  and  come 
upon,  as  it  were,  by  accident — is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  beauty;  given  in  a  long  array  of  detached  lines, 
strung  together  with  no  connecting  link,  '  like  beads 
on  a  rope  of  sand,'  it  becomes  '  trivial,'  perhaps  even 
'ridiculous.'  We  shall  therefore  give  only  a  very 
few  examples  of  alliteration  as  used  by  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  those  of  modem  days,  with 
perhaps  a  word  or  two  regarding  what  is  called  bur- 
lesque alliteration.  We  may^cull  a  flower  here  and 
there;  we  can  promise  nothing  like  a  bouquet. 

Alliteration  among  the  Greek  and  Boman  poets  is, 
we  are  afraid,  a  subject  of  a  nature  too  abstruse  and 
leamed  to  interest  'general  readers.'  Few  of  them 
could  appreciate  or  even  understand  the  finely  moda-^ 
lated  lines  of  Virgil  or  Homer;  and  a  selection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  '  beauties'  would  be  almost  sofilGient 
to  secure  for  our  article  general  want  of  attention,  or 
something  worse.  An  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, totally  innocent  of  '  classical'  knowledge,  takes 
the  most  intense  delight  in  theological  works,  of  which 
he  possesses  a  considerable  library.  Long  use  having 
made  him  familiar  with  the  classical  quotations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  recondite  pages  of  Owen  and 
Gumall,  he  can  detect  at  a  glance  to  what  language 
they  belong.  He  has  a  kind  of  paternal  affection 
for  the  strange  characters :  so  much  so,  that  had  it 
been  our  intention  to  secure  hia  approbation,  we 
should  give  scores  of  Greek  and  Latin  quotations. 
These  quotations,  however,  would  probably  have 
quite  a  different  effect  on  most  of  our  readers,  so  we 
must  be  content,  as  some  one  says,  '  to  talk  as  little 
Greek  as  possible.'  The  celebrated  passage  of  Homer, 


on  Sisyphus  and  his  stone,  has  already  been  givwu 

The  odes  of  Anacreon  abound  in  aUiterations.    In  bis 

ode  '  To  the  Ladies,*  he  says  that  nature  has  gives  to 

the  fair  sex 

'Xallos 
Ant'  sspldfn  hApw9n, 
Ant'  egcbeOn  hap&nMn/  tc 

In  one  of  his  odes  to  Cupid,  the  same  poet  baa  ihe 
following  alliterative  lines: — 

'PUere,  phCsl,  peiruSmea; 
Tode  toxon,  es  tl  mol  nvn, 
BlalMtti.  bneheua,'  Ac. 

But  leet  oar  readers  should  be  rarfeited  wttih  Gb«ek 
quotations,  we  shall  conclude  this  portion  ai  oar 
subject  with  the  following  couplet  from  Anaereon's 
'  Address  to  the  Dove': — 

*Erannle  peleU, 
PotlMB,  poihon,'  Jkis. 

which  imitates  indifferently  well  the  wayward  flight 
of  the  pigeon  tribe. 

We  have  already  been  indebted  to  the  '  Mantaan 
bard'  for  alliterative  examples.  His  '  oelebmted  line, 
expressing  a  cavalry  charge,'*  has  been  criticiaed 
rather  severely  by  Sir  Walter's  Triptolemua  TeUow- 
ley,  who  infers,  from  the  word  putrem,  that  the 
horses  had  gone  galloping  over  a  newly -nuuiiired 
field.  Virgil  has  many  othor  aUiterations.  In  some 
of  the  examples  which  we  shall  select,  the  effect  is 
produced  mainly  by  the  nice  selection  of  words  and 
the  skilful  disposition  of  the  dactyls  and  jrpon^ees. 
Such  is  the  description  of  a  prodigy: — 
lionstmrn  horr6ndimi,infonne,  ingens,  eni  himen  adenqitBBiif 

or 

'mi  inter  sefs  xoMfpMk  vi  braehU  tdhml* 

In  the  following  example,  i  is  the  letter  operated 
upon: — 

'  Acdpiont  Iminloum  imbrem  limisqne  fatlsetmi.* 

The  lines  written  by  Virgil  on  the  folding  doors  of 
the  amphitheatre  may  serve  as  another  specimeii  of 
his  alliterative  powers.  Virgil  had  written,  ineoff.  a 
couplet,  containing  an  elegant  compliment  to  the 
Kmperor  Augustus,  '  the  power  that  was,'  the  author- 
ship of  which  was  claimed  by  one  Bathyllus,  a  Roman 
poetaster.  Mortified  at  tlus,  Virgil  wrote  the  original 
lines,  with  the  following  addition: — 

'Hos  ego  reniculos  feci,  toUi  alter  honoxcs. 
Bic  T08  non  robla  —^ 
Sic  TO0  non  vobU  —— 
Bio  vofl  non  vobis  —^ 
Sie  m  wm  wdbii' 

Variona  attempts  were  noade,  but  withoiii  wiogeaij,  to 

complete  the  verse,  when  Viigil' completed  it  hinwrif 

as  follows: — 

*  fiio  Toa  non  ^ia  nldlfleatia  avM; 
Sic  Tos  non  robia  Tellera  fertia  t>ovea; 
Bic  Toa  non  roUa,  melUfleatIa  apea; 
Sic  yoa  non  vobis  fertia  aratra  bovea.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  alliteration 
throughout.    We  have  already,  we  are 
hausted  the  patience  of  our  readers;  and  we  have  bnt 
a  small  space  left  for  Horace  or  Ovid.    Neitiier  of 
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th0W  'tons  of  long'  if  altogether  unfit  for  being 
pressed  into  oar  aervioe  at  preeent;  but  our  partiality 
for  Vij;gil  can  scarcely  allow  them  breathing  room. 
The  shade  of  Horatius  Flaccus  must  rest  content 
with  an  extract: — 

'Oom  laeei,  el  an  DUaae, 
Et  propenaUs  aqiue,  per  amoenoi  imbita*  ifrot.'— ^In  Poetiea, 

We  promised  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  use 
of  alliteration  by  poets  of  later  times.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  confined  our  promise,  as  the  song  says, 
*  to  our  ain  folk  at  hame.'  A  French  example  would 
be  as  dull,  we  doubt  not,  aa  a  Latin  one;  and  a  Ger- 
man couplet  as  prosy  to  SSnglish  ears  as  aught  that 
'  Homer  sung.'  This,  perhaps,  '  the  mair  a  pity,'  as 
the '  beer-inspired'  Germans  have  made  a  very  exten- 
siTe  use  of  alliteration.  The  following  may  pass 
muster  aa  speeimens  of  French  and  German  allitera' 

tion: — ' 

'  Povr  <iat  BODt  CM  serpent,  qnl  liillent  tnr  tm  ieteit'— itaHiM. 
'Wo  liebe  lebt  und  laht  ist  lleb  daa  Leben/ 

In  the  following  sentences,  we  mean  to  confine 
our  draughts  solely  to  the  '  well  of  English  undo- 
died. '  To  commence  with  Chaucer  is  neither  more 
nor  leas  than  our  imperative  duty,  as  it  is  only  '  be- 
ginning at  the  right  end.'  The  venerable  '  Father  of 
English  poetry'  has  shown  himself  not  altogether 
unsusceptible  of  the  beauty  of  alliteratioh,  as  witness 
the  linea  in  which  he  says  that — 

'Zepliyros,  with  hia  loti  breath. 
Inspired  hath  In  ereiy  haU  snd  hMih 
The  tender  eroppCs.' 

He  speaks  also  of  '  knotty  hnarry  barren  trees  of  old;' 

of  the  suicide — '  his  herte*s  blood  hath  bathed  all  his 

hair;'  and  of  '  Lycurge* — '  a  fetre  fraknes  on  his  face 

ysprent.'    Archdeacon  Barbour,  the  first  of  our  Scot- 

t\s^  poets,  describing  the  character  of  the  good  Lord 

James,  writes  thus:— 

'  For  he  wu  of  foil  fair  effeir, 
♦  ♦  •  •  • 

JjnTge  and  Inffand  als  was  he, 
Aad  onre  all  ihinga  lorad  lawt^.' 

In  Dnnbar^s  *  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  the 

following  richly  alliterative  lines  occur  t — 

'Then  Ire  came  In  with  stnrt  and  strife^ 
His  hand  was  aje  npon  bis  knlf e^ 

He  brandeist  like  a  bear; 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainers. 
After  him  passit  in  pairs. 

All  hodin  in  f  eir  of  weir. 
Next  in  the  danoe  followed  Akvy, 
nUed  fall  of  fend  and  felonjr, 

Hid  malice  and  despite/ 

Grawain  Douglas,  in  his  *  Palace  of  Honour,'  says:— 

'  Innnmershle  folk  I  saw  ilnttering  in  feir, 
Whilk  perish'd  on  the  weltering  wallis  weir.* 

Alliteration  seems  to  have  been  rather  popular 
with  ih«  poets  of  this  age.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of 
the  Moant  addresses  Falkland  in  the  following  alli- 
terative strain: — 

'  VianweU,  Falkland,  the  forteress  of  Fifel 
^Tfay  polite  park,  under  the  Lomond  law. 
Court  men  to  corned  thee;  thef  stand  great  awe; 
Bajtng  Ihj  bnigh  bene  of  all  borrows  baill, 
Beeanse  in  tbea  tbe7  never  get  gade  allL' 


Spenser,  who  was  bom  about  the  time  of  Lindsay's 
death,  makes  a  very  frequent  use  of  alliteration, 
Disraeli  adduces  the  following  examples: — 

'  In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wan,  she  wonts  to  dwell. 
And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain/ 

'  He  used  to  sing,  tojleep,  in  slothful  shade.' 

'  They  eheeilj  chaant,  and  rhymes  at  random  flnng,*  fto. 

Spenser  tells  us,  also,  that  'day  discovers  all  dis- 
honest ways.'  Speaking  of  Una  and  the  Lion,  he 
writes: — 

'  Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward; 
And,  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent.' 

And  Prince  Arthur,  in  his  address  to  Night,  says  that 

'  Light  alike  is  loth'd  of  them  and  thee; 
And  all  that  lewdness  love  do  hate  the  light  to  see.' 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  adduce  the  name  of 
England*s  greatest  poet  as  a  supporter  (so  to  speak) 
of  alliteration.  Oberon  says  to  Puck,  that  the  *  im- 
perial votaress'  (Elizabeth)  *  passed  on  in  maiden 
meditation,  fancy  free;*  and  he  tells  him  that  the 
juice  of  a  certain  herb  '  will  make  or  mdn  or  woman 
madly  doat '  on  the  next  living  creature.  The  exiled 
Duke,  in  *  As  You  Like  It,'  speaks  of  the  '  churlish 
chiding  of  the  winter's  wind.'  Bums,  the  greatest 
of  the  Scottish,  as  Shakspere  is  of  the  English,  poets, 
has  many  alliterations.  *  Lassie,  wi'  the  lint- white 
locks;'  *  Rantin',  rovin'  Robin;'  *  'Mang  moors  and 
mosses  many,  0;'  'In  days  when  daisies  deck  the 
groxmd;' '  It's  no  in  makin'  muckle  mair;' '  The  parent 
pair  their  secret  homage  pay,'  are  a  few  of  the  ex- 
amples that  might  be  given.  Gay's  alliterative  lines, 
'  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king;'  '  Weave  the  warp 
and  weave  the  woof,'  and  others,  have  acquired 
some  celebrity. 

In  the  poem  of  *  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green '  oc- 
curs the  following  verse: — 

'  Cf  a'  the  maidens  mild  as  mead, 
Was  nane  sae  jimp  as  Gillf; 
As  onj  rose  her  mde  was  red; 
Her  lire  was  like  the  Ulj.' 

As  an  example  from  Scott^  we  give  the  following 
verse — a  species  of  exorcism  which  bristles  with 
aUiteration: —  ^ 

'  St.  Magnus  control  theel  that  martyr  of  trsason; 
81.  Iu>nan  rebuke  thee  with  rhyme  and  with  reason  I  . 
By  the  mass  of  Saint  Martin,  the  might  of  Saint  Mazy, 
Begone,  or  thy  weird  shall  be  worse  if  thou  tarry  t    . 
Begone  to  thy  stone,  for  thy  coffin  is  scant  of  thee; 
Ihe  worm,  thy  playfellow,  wails  for  the  want  of  theel 
Phantom,  Hy  henoel  take  the  Gross  for  a  tokeni 
Hence  pass  tUl  Hallowmaas  I    My  spell  is  spoken  1' 

When  used  for  the  purposes  of  satire  or  ridicule, 
alliteration  becomes  burlesque.    Thus,  Pope  satirises 

'  Apt  alliteration's  artfnl  aid,' 
and  thus  the  figure  is  often  used  to  point  an  epigram 
or  sharpen  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  The  alliterative 
lines  on  the  notorious  Cardinal  Wolsey  are  considered 
to  be  a  veiy  successful  example  of  this  kind  of  allite- 
ration:— 

'  Begot  by  bishops,  but  by  butchers  bred. 
How  high  his  honour  holds  his  hanghty  head.' 

We  forget  where  we  met  with  the  following  instance. 
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which,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  written  by  a  yonng 
lady  in  ridicule  of  a  neighbour's  horticultural  opera- 
tions:— 

'Lei  loTdy  lili«f  line  Lee'e  lonely  lane.* 

Burlesque  alliteration  is  made  use  of  only  by  writers 
of  humorous  tendencies.  In  the  'Baby*s  Debut,' 
written  by  the  clever  brothers  Smith,  in  imitation  of 
Wordsworth,  Nan<gr  Lake  ties  a  bit  of  string  to 

<  Hi!  peg-top  pes, 
And  btng  with  might  and  main^ 
and 

'  Holly  mopped  it  with  a  mop, 
And  Imuhed  It  with  a  broom.' 

When  we  classify  some  of  Bums's  alliterations 

among  the  burlesque  specimens,  we  trust  we  will  not 

be  deemed  wanting  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 

great  bard.    Tarn  o'  Shanter's  better-half  told  him 

well — 

'  Thoa  was  a  ekdlnm^ 
A  blethering,  bliuteiing,  drunken  hlellnm/ 

Bums  addresses  one  of  his  acquaintances  as 

<  Bongh,  rade^  ready-witted  Bankln; ' 

and  in  the  tale  of  *  The  Twa  Dogs,'  he  calls 

'The  ploughman**  oollle 
A  rhymin',  rantln*,  roiin*  blllle.' 

The  latter  alliteration,  by  the  way,  is  one  not  un- 

frequently  repeated,  in  a  different  order,  throughout 

Bums's  poems.  In  the  '  Beggar's  litany,'  the  famous 

system  of  Halifax  law  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 

alliteratiTe  manner: — 

'From  Hall,  Hull,  and  HalifSx 
Good  Lotdl  dellTer  us.' 

Many  attempts  at  burlesque  alliteration  are  of  a 

Tory  wishy-washy  nature,  as  the  following  example 

will  testify: — 

'  Waxed  weaiy  with  waiting,  wet  Wednesday  wanes  away. 
Dim  darkness  dispelling,  down  drops  distlnet  day, 
The  tntTelling  tinker  to  town  trips  along. 
Still  solemnly  singing  some  singular  songl* 

We  haye  hitherto  spoken  only  of  aUiteration  as 
used  in  poetry,  because  we  consider  that  poetry  is  its 
true  sphere.  Alliterative  prose  can  scarcely  be  any- 
thing but  prosy  alliteration  or  miserable  bombast. 
Yet  many  writers  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for  this  kind 
of  alliteration,  and  instances  occur  too  often  to  be 
altogether  the  result  of  chance.  High-sounding  alli- 
terative phrases  may  captivate  the  vulgar,  but  must 
certainly  prove  offensive  to  good  taste.  We  can 
forgive  an  ardent  and  amorous  admirer  who  ad- 
dresses his  adorable  and  angelic  AmeUa  Ann  in  an 
alliterative  epistle,  which  concludes  by  modestly 
asking   an  answer,   and   assuring   amiable  Amelia 

Ann  that  her  ardent  amorist  will  ever  be  ^^ , 

fta  &C.  But  when  newspaper  editors,  whose  pro- 
fessed aim  is  to  *  instruct  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
the  people,'  fill  up  their  leading  articles  with  trash 
of  this  description,  they  forfeit  all  claim  on  our  re- 
sard.  We  have  read  more  than  one  leader  intended, 
doubtless,  to  be  spicy  and  telling,  the  alliterative 
flippancy  of  which  was  quite  clojong  to  the  mental 
appetite.  We  had  the  curiosity  on  one  occasion  to 
scrutinise  one  of  these  clever  pieces,  whidi  appeared 
in  a  Dundee  newspaper,  and  which  contained  allite- 
rative phrases  in  every  second  line! 


NoveUsts  generally  contrive  to  christen  their  cba- 
racters  with  alliterative  names.  'Meg  Mernlees,' 
'  Clendent  Cleveland,'  '  Timothy  Tugmutton,'  are  ex- 
amples. Authors — ^particularly  those  who  intend  to 
create  a  sensation  by  their  works — treat  them  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  custom  of  giving  alliteratiTe 
titles  to  books  and  other  publications  was  vsiy  much 
in  vogue  at  an  earUer  period  in  British  titeratore,  bat 
seems  now  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute.  Still  the 
acute  philosopher  Punch  feels  himself  oonstndned 
now  and  then  to  bestow  a  lash  on  '  sensation  authors' 
and  their  alliterative  trumpetings.  At  one  time 
books,  even  on  reli^ous  subjects,  rejoiced  in  aUiten- 
tive  titles;  and  bibliomaniacs  still  Bpekk  of  the  *  Hiv^ 
ful  of  Honey,'  the  'Handful  of  Uoneysiickles,' the 
'  Seven  Sobs  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sin,'  &c. 

There  is,  however,  one  form  of  alliterative  prose  to 
which  the  objections  uiged  above  are  not  applicable. 
We  refer  to  the  use  of  aUiteration  in  proverha.  Mmy 
of  the  most^eUing  and  'oft-quoted'  examples  of  pro- 
verbial wisdom  are  couched  m  alliterative  laogiu^ 
Out  of  numberless  examples  that  might  be  given,  aie 
the  following: — '  A  tale  never  tines  in  the  telling;' 
'Better  buy  than  borrow;'  'Wilful  waste  makes 
woful  want;'  '  Gude  gear's  no  to  be  gapped;'  *  Lo'e 
me  little  and  lo'e  me  lang;'  *  Mastezy  maws  the  mea- 
dows down;'  '  Money  mSces  the  mare  to  go,'  ftc. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  aUiteratioa  by 
obser^g  that  many  of  the  examples  which  we  haxe 
raven  above  were  probably  the  result  of  accident  But 
tiiis  observation  applies  equally  to  any  other  figure  or 
embellishment  in  literature.  Some  of  the  moat  fa- 
mous expressions  and  some  of  the  haj^iest  thoughts 
to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  an 
known  to  have  been  in  some  decree  accidental;  but 
their  beauty  or  value  is  not  in  the  least  impaired  oa 
this  account  £^  B. 


LORD  DUNDREARY. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

Mb.  Sothern's  Lord  Dundreary  is  the  mort  r^ 
markable  theatrical  success  of  our  time.  After  keep- 
ing London  io  a  state  of  exhilaration  for  nearly  fonr 
hundred  nights,  it  is  now  circulating  laughter  aixi 
winning  golden  reooD&pense  in  Scotland  and  the  pro- 
vinces. We  are  old  enough  to  remember  when  Ed- 
mund Kean  was  earning  his  £50  or  £100  a-night  hr 
his  magnificent  tragio  impersonations.  The  fitror* 
created  by  Jenny  Lind,  whose  yonng  fearless  Toics 
went  up  to  unwonted  altitudes  of  song,  must  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  even  the  younger  portion  of 
our  readers.  Many  instances  occur  to  ud,  besides 
of  more  patient  and  perilous  crushing  at  the  theatre 
doors  than  any  overcrowding  which  we  have  recently 
witnessed.  But  for  a  steady  and  continuouB  nm,  (^r 
rather  persistent  gathering  tide  of  popularity,  the 
career  of  Mr.  Sothem  in  his  one  celebrated  characta 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  without  any  parallel 
in  our  British  dramatic  annals. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  so  great  and  profitable 
a  reputation  achieved  in  any  department  of  art  with 
such  conspicuously  slender  materials,  and  with  to 
little  apparent  labour.  As  a  general  rule,  the  triuiDphs 
of  genius  in  painting,  in  poetry,  in  fictton,  and  oo  the 
stage,  have  been  as  much  due  to  downright  hard  wort 
as  to  any  access  of  the  divine  afflatus.    The 
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particnlar,  has  demimded  prodigious  ph3r8ical  exer- 
tion, BB  well  as  long  and  laborious  training  of  the 
higher  faculties.  Even  when  the  terrible  upward 
stro^le  has  been  passed,  and  the  height  of  consommate 
aooomplishment  and  capacity  serenely  reached,  look 
at  the  expenditure  of  brain- work  and  muscular  effort 
in  every  successive  representation!  From  Edmund 
Kean — nay  from  Betterton  aod  Oarrick — down  to 
Macready,  Kean  the  younger,  and  Bobson,  how  has  the 
soul  of  the  great  actor  been  fired  into  glowing  enthu- 
Hiawrna,  and  torn  with  conflicting  emotions,  at  eyery 
fresli  exhibition  of  his  skill!  Some  one  tells  of  having 
witnessed  the  exquisite  Malibran  plunge  her  beautiful 
lips  into  a  mug  of  porter,  after  one  of  her  tremendous 
scenas;  and  who  will  aver  that  the  mug  of  porter, 
thns  immortalised  in  histrionic  memorabilia,  was 
not  earned  by  superlative  abaudon  and  exhaustion? 
Neither  did  Gerito  nor  Taglioni,  we  dare  avouch,  win 
her  Terpsychorean  laurels  and  reward  without  severe 
nightly  toil.  But,  with  Mr.  Sothern,  a  certain  easy 
indifference  and  absolute  non- exertion  constitute 
the  very  essence  of  his  effectiveness.  Lord  Dun- 
dreary is  too  much  favoured  by  fortune  to  need,  and 
too  little  favoured  by  nature  to  desire,  anything  in 
the  shape  of  actual  work.  His  lucky  delineator  has 
only  to  lounge,  to  dawdle,  to  luxuriate  through  his 
scenes,  with  scarcely  even  the  trouble  of  a  sneeze; 
and  in  this  royally  easy  way  has  he  made,  at  least, 
one  manager's  fortune  and  his  own.  His  puzzled 
stares,  his  unmeaning  chuckles,  his  little  idiotic 
hops  and  skips,  may  each  be  roughly  appraised, 
thrcmgh  a  tolerably  long  performance,  at— say,  half- 
a>90vereign  a-piece!  Never  surely,  in  this  world, 
was  the  mimicry  of  lordly  incompetence  so  produc- 
tive. 

'We  profess  ourselves  of  thos^  who  believe  that  no 
great  and  continuous  measure  of  success  can  be  at- 
tained, in  any  walk  of  life,  without  some — nay,  with- 
out n&nch  merit.     To  an  age  suffering  from  over- 
excitement,  and  somewhat  used-up  and  blasi,  Lord 
Dundreary  presents  the  charm  of  a  new  sensation. 
Fancy  a  village  'natural' — ^the  sport  and  mock  of 
thoughtless  children — ^bom  and  educated  as  a  noble- 
man— ^not  naturally  unhandsome  or  ill-favoured — ^ir- 
resistibly set  up  by  his  tailor,  and  with  head,  whis- 
kers, and  mustache  of  glossy  artificial  jet — and  you 
have  something  hitherto  unknown  to  the  drama — ^the 
Lord  Dundreary,  in  fact,  at  which  people  stare  and 
laugh,  and  are  apt,  on  subsequent  reflection,  to  be 
not  a  little  angry  with  themselves  for  positively  ap- 
plauding^  Lord  Dundreary,  as  etched  by  Tom  Taylor, 
the  author,  and  filled  in  and  elaborated  by  Mr.  So- 
thern, the  actor,  is,  in  short,  a  novelty.    It  is,  how- 
ever, a  funny  novelty,  and,  on  the  whole,  singularly 
perfect  of  its  kind.    We  have  had  many  fops  and 
fools  on  the  stage  of  the  incomparable  Malvolio  t3^pe. 
Bat  it  was  a  new  idea  to  present — ^in  connection  with 
something  of  the  ease,  polish,  and  dandyism  of  high 
life — 80  curious  and  unique  a  specimen  of  absolute 
unadulterated  noodleisuL     Lord  Dundreary  stutters 
in  his  speech  and  in  his  gait.   He  is  comically,  as  poor 


Ophelia  is  pathetically,  insane.  His  blunderings,  his 
nebulous  and  delusive  attempts  at  logic,  his  solemn 
mnemonic  confusions,  his  readiness  to  pronounce 
everybody  else  lunatic,  his  silly  laugh  and  stammer, 
and  numerous  other  little  inanities  and  mannerisms, 
are  all  indicative  of  an  imperfect  organization.  *  Yet 
he  has  sense  enough  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  his 
own  illogical  conclusions.  It  is  a  mistake  to  caXL 
such  a  character  a  pure  invention — ^unlike  anything 
ever  seen  in  nature.  Our  asylums  for  the  insane  con- 
tain lower  types  of  humanity  than  even  Lord  Dun- 
dreary. The  gradations  from  the  supreme  ruling 
intellects  of  the  world  down  to  the  lower  levels  of 
idiotcy  are  infinite;  and  Lord  Dundreary  is  simply 
farther  down  the  scale  than  is  usually  seen  in  Great 
Britain,  except  under  benevolent  custodiership.  But 
everyone  has  encountered  men  of  sorry,  uncertain, 
and  perplexed  capacity — idiotic  almost--yet  capable 
of  such  vague  imitation,  and  imperfect  enactment  of 
the  sanities,  as  to  fill  indifferently  various  positions 
in  life  in  which  little  intellect  is  required.  Lord 
Dundreary  is,  therefore,  entirely  naturaL  The  cha- 
racter is  a  creation^  but  only  as  any  character  in 
fiction  is  such.  His  lordship's  peculiarities  are  not 
in  the  least  affected.  None  of  his  eccentricities  are 
assumed.  It  is  their  simple  naturalness,  ooupled  with 
a  seeming  idiotic  consciousness  of  profundity,  which 
constitute  their  humour.  We  may  never  have  met 
with  so  thorough  an  aristocratic  goose  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary; but  neither  may  we  ever  have  met  with  so 
inimitable  a  compound  of  rheumatism  and  oonceit  as 
that  prince  of  antique  beaux.  Lord  Ogleby.  Nay,  we 
question  whether,  in  actual  life,  we  everiuiew  one 
person  precisely  aad  in  all  particulars  like  any  other 
person.  For  idl  purposes  of  art  it  is  enough  that  we 
discover  vraisemhlanee,  without  desiderating  identity; 
and  that  Lord  Dundreary  is  just  such  a  lord  as  might 
have  existed,  and  as  we  can  easily  suppose  to  exist, 
in  cases  little  paraded  by  friends,  is  the  key  to  his 
general  and  golden  acceptance  as  a  piece  of  life-like 
stage  portraiture. 

But  art  may  be  genuine,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  yet 
not  be  high  art.  Gockneydom  is  easily  moved  to 
merriment;  any  unmeaning  phrase  may  become  witty 
to  it  through  sheer  iteration;  a  little  innocent  chaff 
shakes  all  its  myriad  sides  with  laughter;  and  Lord 
Dundreary  has  taken,  tickled,  and  fascinated  its 
fancy,  until  a  certain  degree  of  humour  has  become 
associated  with  the  very  name,  and  until  the  term 
Duodreaiyism  threatens  to  take  permanent  root  in 
the  English  tongue.  The  rage  for  Lord  Dundreary 
argues,  we  fear,  rather  a  degenerate  condition  of  the 
public  taste.  When  we  remember  the  masterpieces 
of  our  greater  histrians— the  '  Othello*  of  Kean,  the 
*  Viiginius'  of  Macready,  the  *  Lord  Ogleby'  of  Far- 
Ten,  the  'William'  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  the  'Country 
Squire'  of  W.  H.  Murray,  the  *  Monsieur  Jacques'  of 
Morris  Bamet,  the  <  Daddy  Hardacre'  of  Robson,  and 
a  host  of  others — ^the  continuousness  of  the  Dundreary 
crowds  does  not  strike  us  as  a  spectacle,  on  the  part 
I  of  the  public,  indicative  of  any  very  lofty  standards 
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or  grand  ideals.  But  we  claim  no  exceptional 
Buperiority.  On  the  oontraryt  we  have  gone  and 
enjoyed  ouraelveB  with  the  reat  Nor  have  we  at- 
tempted to  delude  oar  conacience  with  any  ■ecret 
protest.  The  character,  let  na  confess  at  once,  is  de- 
cidedly odd  and  abundantly  entertaining.  It  suffices 
for  idle  laughter.  But  the  laughter  over,  nothing  is 
left  We  cannot  assign  to  Lord  Dundreary  any  lofty 
place  among  our  better  dramatic  memories.  He  ad- 
dresses no  high  faculty;  he  stirs  no  generous  feeling; 
he  inculcates  no  useful  lesson.  The  facile  mirth  of 
the  performance  leaves  no  darling  echo  in  the  heart. 
Nor  is  it  without  an  emotion  of  chagrin,  not  to  say 
humiliation,  that  we  behold  the  profuse  multitude 
running  after  this  strange  Dundreary  idol,  until  it 
flushes  and  bums  with  the  glittering  prestige  of  the 
world's  dross;  while  on  all  sides,  genius  is  struggling 
and  perishing,  consumed  by  the  fire  of  its  own  divine 
impulses,  in  the  solitude  of  its  defeated  dreams. 

What,  we  wonder,  will  be  the  next  new  thing  to 
be  a  theatrical  world's  wonder?  In  the  strain  to  at- 
tract the  favour  and  win  the  support  of  the  public, 
there  is  perpetual  danger  of  talent  being  tempted  to 
rush  in  where  genius  fears  to  tread.  The  result 
may  be  some  dramatic  monstrosity,  having  no  re- 
semblance to  anything  in  creation.  Such  produc- 
tions, however,  can  be  only  for  a  day.  Those  works 
which  have  survived  all  the  caprices  of  taste,  and 
defied  all  the  tyrannies  of  fashion,  are  ever  in  har- 
mony with  what  is  purest,  noblest,  and  best  in  the 
human  soul.  If  Shakspere  '  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature'  in  its  foibles,  sina,  and  crimes,  as  well  as  in  its 
pathetic  affections  and  sacrificial  heroiama,  it  ia  because 
laughable  or  fearful  warnings  as  well  as  touching  and 
brilliant  examples  are  needed.  In  other  words,  that 
which  the  great  true  heart  of  humanity  will  alone 
take  to  itself  as  a  possession  forever,  must,  in  its 
main  tendencies,  be  calculated  to  purify  and  ennoble 
it;  and  it  is  from  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  tius 
truth  that  all  the  strivings  of  great  minds,  in  all 
ages,  have  been,  even  through  toil,  loss,  and  suffer- 
ing* upward — through  all  obstacles,  upward — save 
when  accidentally  degraded  and  corrupted  by  malign, 
though  happily  ephemeral,  influences. 

The  final  unerring  test  of  Mr.  Sothem's  merit  as  an 
actor — that  which  will  rescue  him  from  the  mere 
dubious  position  of  a  single-speech  BEamilton — ^will  be 
his  appearance  in  some  other  and  sufficiently^  different 
character.  We  remember,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
giving  a  certain  performer  credit  for  admirable  fidelity 
of  conception  and  execution  in  the  Ck>usin  Modus 
of  Sheridan  Knowles,  until  we  discovered  that  he 
was  Gouain  Modua  in  everything  he  played!  Now, 
what  if  Mr.  Sothem  cannot  help  hia  amusing  Dun- 
dreary peculiarities,  and  would  be  Dundreary  were 
he  to  attempt  Mercutio  or  Macbeth?  If  he  ia  only 
himaelf  he  cannot  be  an  artiat,  and  hia  great  reputa*. 
tion  must,  in  the  end,  colapse  like  an  overblown 
bubble.  Let  him  therefore— ne  has  money  enough — 
induce  Tom  Taylor,  or  some  other  successful  play- 
wright, to  enable  him  to  vary  his  rdle,  and  justify 
his  matchless  and  highly  lucrative  xenown  by  some 
new  and  equally  vivid  Gxeation« 


EVENTIDE. 

What  golden  splendour,  beanty,  peace,  and  bala 

Comes  with  the  snnny  tranqailness  of  erel 

Earth  seems  a  benediction  to  reeelre. 
How  still  and  stately  stands  the  eternal  palm, 

Beneath  whose  pendant  bonghs  of  glossy  green 
Mingle  in  sportive  mass  the  danclxig  midges  1 

Noiseless,  amid  the  sUence  of  the  scene. 
Browse  the  white  flocks  npon  the  slanting  ridges. 

Sweet  peace  I  that  reigns  where  garish  daf  hath  been. 
That  soothes  the  wearied  frame  and  sadden'd  heart, 

Kay  naught  unholy  dare  to  intenrsne 
To  mar  the  bliss  those  Jojs  of  earth  impart— 

Sweet  foretaste  of  the  golden  age  to  come, 

When  hate,  and  strife,  and  anger  shall  be  dumb. 

k 

Above  all  times  and  seasons  here  bdow, 
Beauty,  enthroned,  rules  the  evening  hour: 
In  cool  recess  and  tasseli'd  woodbine  bower 

She  reigns,  enrobed  in  golden  cheokoi'd  glow; 
(Xer  ooean's  ancient,  ripple^mpled  faoe 

Her  scintillating  light  divinely  gleams. 
And  with  a  charming  and  a  radiant  grace 

She  smiles  upon  the  brooklets  and  the  streams; 
Her  luminous  feet  In  sober  glory  pace 

Bich  fertile  scenes,  round  lowly  cottage  hontea: 
Mid  clouds  of  roses  in  the  west  we  trace 

Her  lambent  pathway,  as  each  ere  she  roams 
Heaven's  dim  empurpled  heights,  to  curtain  round 
The  setting  sun  with  shadowy  donds,  gold  bound. 

The  voice  of  melody  floats  round  about 
Each  flowery  r^on  and  green  pastoral  haunt: 
It  is  the  birds— sweet  worshippers—that  chant 

Their  VMper  hymns.    The  linnet's  notes  ring  out 
From  leafy  lime  and  sycamore  halls  of  green; 

The  goldfinch  and  the  thrush  rMpond.  amid 
The  network  of  the  maple's  trembling  screen; 

And  from  the  hawthorn,  where  the  robin's  hid. 
Gush  dulcet  strains;  the  blackbird,  pereh'd  between 

The  spreading  bnnches  of  the  shady  beedi. 
Enlivens  with  his  tune  the  gladsome  scene; 

A  host  of  others  loud  respond  to  each. 
From  regal  oaks  and  stately  pines,  like  fanes. 
Till  earth  Is  drown'd  in  showers  of  melting  straliu. 

The  sun  is  sinking  into  ocean's  breasty 

Like  Pharoah's  glory  into  Egypt's  sea. 

And  curving  ripple,  cliff,  and  upland  lea 
Beam  in  the  i^ory  of  the  lustrous  weit: 

The  clouds,  like  heath-fluah'd  mountains,  gmndly  glmit 
From  lakes,  all  thickly  flagged  with  leaves  of  blue— 

From  plains,  that  like  bright  star-stoned  levels  beam. 
All  saturated  with  the  morning  dew; 

Anon  they  change,  and  like  a  witching  dreun 
Of  eastern  grand  romanoe,  appears  the  whole. 

Another  magic  scene:  and  now  they  seem 
To  form  the  promised  heaven  of  the  soul — 

Now  like  fierce  mounts,  with  red  flames  rolling  out. 

And  scarlet  lava  ttreaming  round  about 


Swan-like,  along  the  sea's  gold-freckled  blue. 

The  heavy-laden  flshlng-boat  glides  home; 

Traek'd  by  a  lengthening  line  of  purest  fbara. 
That  sparkles  in  the  beam  with  silvery  hue. 

Bright  beams  her  rudder  in  day's  pMtlag  glow; 
Her  sails,  like  golden  pennants,  lightly  play 

With  viewless  winds,  as  still  they  come  and  go; 
As  proudly  through  the  deep  she  makes  her  way— 

Her  fairy  form  quick  mirroi'd,  dear,  below— 
Looking  like  some  wing'd  phantom  of  the  sea, 

With  spray  upon  her  prow  as  white  as  snow. 
High  o'erhead  soars  the  fleet-wing'd  sea-gull. 

The  welcome  harbinger  of  land  and  life, 

la  eahny  ttdei  or  when  the  ston^  grows  rife. 
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OUstans,  Ukt  peM-lfl  and  g«^  the  nnnj  stnuuli 

Sweet  loU  the  ripples  over  siUcen  veedi— 

Ofer  hnnuning  shells  and  pebbles  like  amber  beads, 
Gool  sephyrs  skim  the  sparkling  waters  bland; 

Tbmi  toll  the  pala  harebells  that  gem  the  ground — 
That  from  the  beach  reoedei  in  bloom  along, 

And  through  the  clnst'ring  rosebajs  softly  sound. 
Bsrk  how  the  heavens  are  ringing  with  a  song! 

It  is  the  lark,  for  sky-hid  altar  bound. 
Before  the  beauty -clouding  dose  of  day, 

To  pour  hit  madrigal  Ood's  feet  around. 
Uset  worship  this.    JCanI  get  thee,  too,  and  pray: 

The  gold  plumes  of  the  setting  sun  may  ne'er 

Expand  again  In  beauty  on  thee  here. 

Oa  castle  turrets,  and  on  cottage  walls— 
Oq  mountain  peak,  and  pine  of  sombre  green— 
Grandly,  throughout  each  syWan  rural  scone, 
The  mellow'd,  fading  sunlight  softly  falls; 
It  Ungen  'mong  the  hasels  in  the  dell- 
Through  city  homes  of  rich  and  poor  it  flows; 

It  gUds,  like  Freedom's  smile,  the  captive's  cell. 
And  through  stain'd  gothic  pane  in  beauty  glows; 

It  gUdeth  iTied  trunk  and  lily  bell. 
And  glitteft  goldenly  on  rill  and  stream; 

It  cheers  Uie  sinking  heart  with  gladsome  spell- 
Awakes,  like  death,  the  soul's  elystan  dream— 
And,  like  a  smUe  prophetic  of  the  blest. 
Lights  the  green  mounds  of  weary  hearts  at  re8t^ 

Earth,  sea,  and  sky  are  sweetly  blending  now 

In  one  vast  glory  of  all-minding  dyes; 

l%e  sacred  star  of  eve,  with  lo>ving  eyes,  ^ 

Gemmetli  the  heaven's  deep  cerulean  brow. 

And  silvers  with  its  rays  the  reeds,  and  brooks 
Low  whisp'rii^  to  the  osiers  as  they  pass. 

Mild,  etar-like  eyes  now  close  in  violet  nooks, 
And  shadows  lengthen  thwart  the  silken  grass; 

High  Qiverhead  the  last,  lone,  truant  rooks 
Wing  to  the  dark'ning  i^pods  beyond  their  waj; 

And  now  the  beauteous,  golden  cistus  looks 
Its  farewell  to  the  calm,  departing  day;— 

A  dreamy  Joy— a  pleasant^  soothing  glow, 

In  aUent  atreams  down  from  the  heavens  flow. 

The  tired  milk-bearing  kine  leave  mead  and  nook, 

And  lowing  to  the  grange  their  steps  retrace; 

Tite  ploughman,  with  his  honest,  snnbrown'd  face. 
Leads  forth  his  jaded  horses  to  the  brook, 

Hamming  his  favourite  ditty  as  he  goes; 
And  down  the  shady  lane  the  children  run 

To  where  the  eooUng,  crystal  water  flows, 
Tliea  eager  every  Uttle  ciamouring  one— 

Am  smiling  Hodge»  good-natured  fellow,  know*— 
To  get  astride  the  tame  old  horses'  backs; 

They're  mounted  now— and  how  each  round  cheek  glows 
Unth  triumph  as  the  flourish'd  whip-cord  craclcs. 

And  youth  and  horse  pass  through  the  old  farm  gate 

Moie  proudly  than  a  cavalcade  of  state. 

Hie  village  loren  keep  ttiedr  tiyste— and  meet 
Where  hawthorn  sprays  and  fragrant  «glantiae^ 
like  their  own  heart-strings,  fondly  intertwine- 
To  pass  the  twilight  hour  in  converse  sweet; 

And  with  his  basket  flU'd  with  silver  trout» 
The  patient  angler  lingers  along  the  stream; 

The  fleet-wiai^d  swill  keep*  flitting  round  about^ 
like  darting  apparition  in  a  dream; 

The  little  playful  children  fret  and  pout 
To  tUnk  that  they  must '  off  to  bed'  so  soon, 

When  older  heads  are  gossiping  without, 
And  when  the  nightingaUrs  delightful  tunc 
Is  ringing  from  the  thick  laburnum  boughs. 
And  the  young  colt  just  new  tum'd  out  to  browse. 

Within  her  angiiat  dome,  the  placid  moon 
Comes  smiling  forth  the  spouseless  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Silvering  the  dim  and  sUent  hues  of  even; 


The  drowsy  hum  of  bee  and  beeUe^s  tune 
Grow  silent  mong  the  limes  and  herbage  blades; 

The  lark  is  nestling  'mong  the  ripening  wheat; 
From  earth  and  sky  day's  glowing  splendour  fades; 

The  owl  peers  from  her  ivied,  lone  reticsit; 
Brown  tints  succeed  eve's  golden  checkered  shades, 

And  wood,  and  mount,  and  vale  in  gloom  recede; 
Loved  twilight's  dreamy  quietude  pervades 

The  shadowy  glen,  and  grange,  and  lonely  mead. 
Te  dull,  corroding  cares  of  earth,  awayr 
And  visions  bright  be  mine  with  fall  of  day. 

Oh!  would  that  it  could  last— this  charming  eve  t 

Bat  no!  'tis  meet  that  it  should  fade  away; 

Better  this  fitful  change  of  night  and  da/: 
Bless'd  alternations,  tending  to  relieve 

The  weary  hearths  monotony  below. 
We  cannot— must  not  look  for  heaven  here; 

The  glories  that  around  us  come  and  go 
Are  but  reflejces  of  a  brighter  sphere; 

Seasons  must  roll,  flowers  fade,  yet  bud  and  blow— 
The  greenwood  harmony  softly  sink  and  swell— 

And  light  still  follow  shade— seas  ebb  and  flow — 
Tea  all  things  here  are  ordered  wise  and  well;— 

Then  love,  nor  trust  much,  be  that  beauty  thlna 

Whose  home  is  in  the  spirit  land  divine! 

Chablss  Kskkcdt. 
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Chapter  IV. 

OLD  CHIPPS  SEES  A  GLABE  IS  THE  SKY. 

Ws  must  now  return  to  the  village  of  Dubdub, 
and  to  the  night  of  the  great  storm  recorded  in  the 
opening  of  our  story — ^to  old  Chipps  on  his  perilous 
eminence  on  the  chipuiey  of  his  rickety  old  house; 
and  to  the  yellow  parchment  riding  on  the  whirl- 
wind above  hixo,  and  occasionally  ducking  down, 
with  tantalising  effect,  within  an  inch  of  his  nose. 

The  reflection  which  passed  through  olc(  Chipps' 
mind,  after  a  pause,  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  he 
ventured  to  launch  himself  out  upon  the  immense 
vacancy  which  surrounded  him,  he  would  run  a 
great  chance  of  either  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks,  or  carried  out  to  sea  and  drowned. 

The  reflection  was  natural,  and  proved  that  the 
despair  which  had  overcome  him  at  the  loss  of  the 
parchment  had  not  been  able  to  reduce  him  to  the 
condition  of  a  lunatic 

It  had  driven  him  to  the  verge  of  lunacy,  however, 
as  his  presence  on  such  a  perilous  eminence  amply 
testified.  He  determined  to  descend,  and  watch  the 
yellow  parchment  from  the  second -floor  window. 
The  vivid  flashing  of  the  lightning  kept  it  in  sight. 

He  descended  to  the  second  floor  window,  and 
strapping  himself  to  the  bed-post,  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  contingency  of  being  carried  off  by  the 
wind,  strained  his  eyes  upwards.  He  had  not  long 
remained  in  that  position  when  a  lurid  glare  in  the 

*  The  right  of  dramatising,  translating,  and  reproducing  this 
serial  Action  is  reserved  by  the  authors. 
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sky  attracted  bis  attention,  and  the  sound  of  cannon 
came  booming  on  his  ear,  borne  shorewards  by  the 
gusts  of  wind  which  had  been  sporting  themselyes 
with  the  water  far  out  at  sea,  and  had  obligingly 
conveyed  the  message  to  all  whom  it  concerned  on 
dry  land. 

'  Holy  Abraham!  'tis  a  ship  on  fire/  said  old  Chipps, 
rubbing  his  hands.  '  Mein  Gott !  what  spoil  there 
will  be  sunk  in  that  hungry  restless  monster  the 
ocean!  By  the  beard  of  my  father!  'tis  a  shame. 
Had  it  been  merely  a  wreck,  there  would  have  been 
a  chance  of  spoil.  Curse  the  wind  and  rain !  By  the 
fires  of  Gehenna,  how  it  blazes!  I  can  almost  hear 
the  crackling  of  the  wood  from  this  distance.  How 
many  infidels  will  be  feasted  upon  to-morrow  by  the 
fishes!  Ah!  it  does  one*s  heart  good.  Holy  prophet! 
that  was  a  blast,  and  no  mistaka  Look  at  that 
yellow  parchment.  O  mein  Gott !  if  I  only  had  it, 
how  I  could  enjoy  this  glorious  sight!  A  ship  on 
fire — ^it  warms  my  heart    He,  he! ' 

Old  Chipps  rubbed  his  hands,  and  chuckled  with 
glee.  His  mirth  was  soon,  however,  changed  to  a 
wild  howl  of  agony,  as  he  saw  the  yellow  parchment 
disappear  again  into  the  darkness.  To  secure  the 
rope  tighter  to  the  bed-post  and  swing  himself  down 
was  the  work  of  an  inatant. 

He  is  on  the  ground — the  parchment  is  almost 
within  his  grasp. 

With  another  wild  shriek,  he  follows  it  out  into 
the  darkness.  The  chase  has  begun  in  earnest.  The 
parchment  seduces  him  seawards. 

Seawards! 

Gracious  powers! 

Chapteb  V. 

THE  MABQUIS  APPEAKS  AT  LAST,  AND  MEETS  AN 

OLD  FRIEND. 

It  80  happened  that,  on  the  same  night  of  the  great 
storm,  there  had  assembled  in  the  bar  parlour  of  the 
Duke  of  Dishwater's  Arms  a  goodly  company  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Dubdub,  who  found  themselves  at  last, 
to  the  delight  of  the  landlord,  unable  to  venture  out. 

The  effects  of  an  anticipated  prolonging  of  their 
conviviality  was  somewhat  different  upon  each.  The 
landlord,  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  Bonifaces,  was 
a  slim,  wiry  little  man,  with  twinkling  black  eyes, 
a  laige  hook  nose,  and  a  bullet-shaped  head,  orna- 
mented on  the  top  by  a  layer  of  scrubby  black  hair, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  put  on  in  the  man- 
ner of  thatch  upon  a  house-top,  or  like  a  perpetual 
fly-bUster  stuck  on  his  bald  skuU,  with  the  sticky 
side  out.  He  was  seated  in  a  huge  leather  arm-chair 
at  the  top  of  the  table,  a  steaming  bowl  of  punch 
by  his  side,  and  a  long  day  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He 
vomited  forth  clouds  of  smoke  every  now  and  then, 
and  as  the  atmosphere  became  thick  around  him,  he 
faintly  repelled  it  by  waving  his  hand  backwards  and 
forwards.  A3xmn4  the  table  were  seated  the  parlour 
company,  the  members  of  which  we  shall  notice  as 
they  take  part  in  the  conversation.  The  room  was 
lighted  with  gas;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  densely 


filled  with  smoke,  a  spectator  could  not  fail  to  lave  ' 
remarked  its  exceeding  snug  and  comfortable  appear-  I 
ance.  i 

'  It*B  my  opinion,  gentlemen,*  said  a  graff  Toice  i 
from  the  table,  as  a  blast  of  wind  made  the  sbatters 
rattle,  '  it's  my  opinion,  not  to  put  it  too  strong,  ibt 
the  most  judicious  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
sent company,  married  and  single,  would  be  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  have  a  rog'lar  night  of  it  here,  in 
the  present  parlour  of  the  Duke  of  Dishwater's  Arms, 
as  the  elements  outside  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  go  in  for  a  reg'lar  bust  of  it,  and  keep  tk 
ground  to  themselves;  and,  speaking  mildly,  I  should 
have  a  high  respect  for  the  moral  and  fizzical  coonge 
of  the  hardy  individual  who  would  venture  out  on 
such  a  night  What  I  say  then,  friends  all,  is,  fill 
your  glasses,  and  appoint  a  chairman.' 

The  voice  proceeded  from  a  pimple -nosed,  red- 
faced,  watery-eyed,' flabby-cheeked,  scant-vhiakered 
spirit  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  table,  ^o, 
after  uttering  these  sentiments,  refreshed  himself 
with  a  drain  from  his  tumbler  of  punch;  and,  re- 
questing the  waiter,  in  a  firm,  authoritatiTe  Toice, 
to  fetch  him  a  light,  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
his  chair,  and  looked  as  if  his  night  was  fairly  oom- 
menced,  and  no  power  on  earth  would  prevent  him 
from  enjoying  it  in  his  own  manner  and  to  the  reiy 
best  advantage.  This  personage's  name  was  Troff; 
his  occupation  was  that  of  a  leather-merchant;  and 
the  particular  halluduation  which  attended  him 
throughout  life  was,  that  everybody  in  general  h- 
boured  and  groaned  under  a  chronic  modesty  and 
bashfulness^  and  that  he,  Troff^  was  the  person  insti- 
tuted by  nature  to  encourage,  draw  out,  and  otherwise 
pat  on  the  back,  everybody  who  had  the  supreme 
felicity  to  make  up  a  unit  of  the  party  of  which  he, 
of  course,  formed  the  great  figure.       i 

'And  now  that  that's  settled,  gentlemen,*  continocd 
Troff,  without  waiting  for  any  dissent  which  mi^ 
have  been  made  to  his  proposition,  '  and  now  that 
matter's  settled,  my  friend  Philip  [Philip  was  the 
waiter's  name,  and  it  was  a  point  with  the  great 
Troff  to  make  a  general  reoognition  of  ereiybodj 
around  him  by  the  word  friend,  which  had  the  effect 
of  putting  everbody  in  general  on  a  delightful  state 
of  equality  with  each  other,  thereby  preserving  the 
sort  of  republic  which  he  had  formed,  with  laasdi 
as  the  great  president]  my  friend  Philip  will  take  the 
orders  from  the  gentlemen,  after  /which  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  my  friend  {^— whom  I 
observe  opposite  me,  and  whose  health  I  have  gntX 
pleasure  in  drinking — ^wiU  favour  us  with  a  recitatioB 
of  his  stanzas  on  the  untimely  death  of  a  favoaiite 
terrier,  imfortunately  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  saod- 
bag  out  of  a  balloon.  The  present  company,  wh«e 
very  good  health  I  am  happy  to  drink  coUecti^^J' 
may  not  be  aware  that  our  yonng  friend,  Mr.  1% 
has  lately  had  significant  evidence  of  tiie  paitiabty 
with  which  he  is  r^arded  by  the  Muses  [the  most  of 
the  company  found  themselves  next  day  institntiag 
secret  inquiries  as  to  the  social  position  and  stasdmg 
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of  the  Mttses,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  recent 

addition  to  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and  considered 

TiS  in  luck  in  consequence] — a  fact  which  I  take  a 
little  credit  in,  having  been  the  first  to  recognise, 
whicb  I  should  not  have  done  thus  publicly  were  I 
not  satiafied  of  the  universal  correctness  of  my  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  that  sort.' 

And  here  we  must  give  the  great  Troff  credit  for 
some  amount  of  perspicuity;  for,  whereas  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Dubdubites,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  Mr.  FiSj  who  occupied  an  irresponsible 
position  in  the  gas-office,  induced  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  gradually  getting  too  great  a  regard  for  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  would  ultimately  lose  his  situation 
throngh  it,  —the  great  Troff  warmly  criticised  Fiff *& 
c-Dadact,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
recently  taken  to  writing  poetry;  which  conclusion, 
OQ  Fiif  being  privately  sounded,  turned  out  correct. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  however  (and  this  qualifies 
the  d^ree  of  credit  which  should  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
Troff  for  his  discovery),  that  any  individual  with 
ordinary  inteUigence,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  private 
dsportment  of  our  great  poets,  might  have  made  a 
shrewd  guess  at  the  state  of  matters  with  Mr.  YifL 
It  is  notorious  to  all  lovers  of  literature,  that  before 
a  yoong  man  can  be  a  poet,  it  is  necessary  to  ingra- 
tia^  himself  with  the  Muses;  as,  without  their 
valoable  assistance,  any  attempts  could  only  be 
characterised  by  competent  judges  as  little  short  of 
endences  of  lunacy  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator. 
It  is  also  no  less  notorious  that  the  Muses,  in  mat* 
tera  of  this  sort,  are  inclined  to  be  peculiar,  and  ec- 
centric, and  fickle,  and  to  exact  a  great  many  atten- 
tions from  their  devotees; — we  have  only  to  mention 
the  name  of  Byron  in  connection  with  collars,  or 
Wordsworth  in  connection  with  Blucher  boots. 

'  Gentlemen,'  continued  Troff,  as  a  slight  commo- 
tion occurred  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  'I  think  I 
heard  a  voice  uttering  words  to  the  effect  that  a 
chairman  had  not  been  elected.  Would  my  friend, 
the  party  who  utterml  that  sentiment,  receive  the 
assorance  of  my  protound  regret  at  my  unparliamen- 
tary proceeding,  in  making  a  motion  before  a  chairman 
had  been  assigned;  and  would  the  company  please  to 
consider  the  motion  withdrawn  till  that  point  has 
hoen  settled?' 

Chorus  of  voices  all  round  the  table — 'Troff  in 
the  chair!    Keep  the  chair  yoiirself  I ' 

'And  now  that  everythin;<  is  smooth,'  continued 
Mr.  Troff  with  calm  dignity,  *  we  will  hear  Mr.  riff's 
lines.   Silence,  please,  for  Mr.  Fiff's  stanzas.' 

Mr.  Fiff,  a  pale,  cadaverous-looking  youth,  who  had 
evidently  taken  too  much  drink,  and  who  might  have 
had  a  cleaner  shirt  on  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  considered  extravagant, 'having  been  occupied 
during  the  last  five  minutes  in  disarranging  his  hair 
as  much  as  possible,  was  about  to  rise,  when  the  same 
party  who  had  found  fault  with  the  non-appointment 
of  a  chairman,  remarked  in  a  very  loud  and  decided 
voice,  that  perhaps  his  friend,  the  chairman,  would 
please  to  name  a  vice  before  going  on  with  the  convi- 


vialities, as,  according  to  standard  authorities  on  such 
matters,  a  vice  was  indispensable.  This  was  a  bold 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  individual  at  the  foot 
of  the  table;  and  the  company,  who  peered  through 
the  smoke  (some  of  whom,  had  no  particular  affection 
for  the  great  Troff,  who  was  secretly  talked  about 
among  the  dissatisfied  as  a  humbug  and  an  impostor), 
considered  it  a  remarkably  bold  proceeding  for  a 
little  slim-made,  sandy-haired,  gray-eyed  man,  dressed 
in  a  black  frock-coat,  and  with  one  thumb  stuck  in 
the  arm-hole  of  his  waistcoat,  and  the  other  hand 
flirting  occasionally  through  his  scanty  sandy  locks, 
which  were  spread  over  his  little  head  lithe  and  long 
and  yellow,  in  the  manner  of  straw.  He  smiled  did 
this  little  man,  and  winked  knowingly  at  a  farrier 
who  was  mechanically  polishing  his  lips  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  in  blank  amazement  at  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  strange  little  man — for  he  was  a  stranger. 

There  was  nothing  very  courageous  merely  in  sug- 
gesting a  chairman  for  a  convivial  meeting;  but  to 
the  Dubdubites  there  was  something  very  courageous 
in  the  fact  of  the  little  man  smiling  when  Troff 
frowned,  and  winking  when  Troff  attempted  to 
asphjrxiate  him  by  a  look. 

*  Ha!'  said  Troff  at  last,  *  it  was  you  who  spoke, 
my  friend,  was  it?  You  suggest  a  vice-chairman,  do 
you?  Ha!  Would  you  have  the  complaisance  to  aver 
your  reasons  for  wishing  a  vice-chairman?  Would  you 
also  suggest  a  party  who  might,  in  your  opinion,  fill 
it  to  your  satisfaction;  and,  when  you're  about  it» 
[Troff  looked  as  if  this  would  be  the  only  chance 
which  he,  the  little  man,  would  be  able  to  have  of 
ever  opening  his  lips  again  in  the  present  company, 
and  attempted  to  throw  a  suggestion  into  his  eye, 
recommending  him  to  make  the  best  of  it]  would 
you  also  be  kind  enough  to  let  myself  and  my  very 
good  friends  and  neighbours  here  (whose  healths 
I  have  again  the  honour  of  drinking)  know  who  you 
are,  what  your  busiuess  is,  and  the  superior  social 
or  mental  condition  which  gives  you  the  privilege  of 
putting  your  oar  in — putting  your  oar  in,  I  say,  when 
it  isn't  by  any  means  necessary  to  the  smooth-sailing 
of  the  craft  that  you  should  have  an  oar  at  aU?' 

Troff  sat  down,  and  gazed  with  a  sort  of  supercilious 
defiance  at  the  little  figure  nearly  opposite. 

The  little  man's  eyes  twinkled;  he  stuck  his  thumb 
further  into  the  waistcoat-hole,  twiddled  his  fore- 
fingers, and  rubbing  up  the  wisps  of  his  hair  again, 
said,  with  a  smile  playing  about  his  lips, 

'  I  only  recommended  a  vice-chairman  for  the  reason 
I  stated  before,  namely,  universal  custouL  Being  a 
stranger  here,  I  have  no  selection,  and  beg  to  assure 
you  that  I  meant  no  offence  in  the  suggestion;  which 
ftpology  I  hope  you  will  consider  in  the  light  of  pull- 
ing my  oar  out  again. ' 

Troff's  stem  expression  relaxed,  the  farrier  took 
another  sip  at  his  beer,  and  after  solemnly  wiping  his 
mouth  with  his  sleeve,  solemnly  said,  *  Good  again ! ' 
and  looked  approvingly  on  the  little  man,  who  pulled 
out  a  case,  took  out  a  cigar,  lighted  it,  and  leaned 
back  on  his  chair.     'Suppose  now,'  continued  Troff, 


'  Bnppose  that  onr  friend  takes  npon  himself  the  office 
of  vice.    He  made  the  proposition. ' 

*  That  I  shall  dp  with  pleasure;  and  beg  to  second 
the  motion  made  by  the  ohainnan,  that  Mr.  Fiff 
should  now  recite  his  lines.'. 

'  Qood  again !  *  said  the  farrier,  solemnly. 

TrofF  nodded  encouragingly  to  him,  and  Fiff  rose 
up  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  he  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  he  had  left  the  words  of  his  poem  at  home, 
and,  would  the  company  accept  a  recitation?' 

Mr.  Troff,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  company, 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  recitation.  Troff  was 
reckoning,  however,  without  all  his  hosts. 

The  farrier,  who  was  a  moral  man  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  objected  to  a  recitation;  and,  in 
stating  his  objections  in  these  words — *  No;  I'll  have 
no  play -ranting;  we  wont  have  that;  that  wont 
mb;  something  else.'  He  crossed  his  mouth  with 
his  sleeve,  and  looked  at  Troff  through  an  opaque 
glaze  which  had  gathered  in  his  eyes  within  the  last 
hour. 

'  Parkins,  you're  drunk!    Hold  your  tongue.' 

The  little  man  looked  at  Parkins  with  some  degree 
of  interest;  and  Parkins  looked  at  Troff,  and  said, 
'  You're  another!  And,  what's  mors,  you're  a  hum- 
bug!   And me  if  I  doant  raise  your  rent;  singe 

me  if  I  doant!' 

The  little  man  seized  a  layer  of  hair  And  rolled  it 
round  his  Httle  finger,  puffing  his  cigar  rapidly,  and 
infusing  a  malicious  twinkle  into  his  eyes. 

*  Youll  raise  my  rent,  ha!  Who  the  deuce  are  you, 
and  when  did  you  become  my  landlord?'  said  Tro£^ 
with  supreme  disdain. 

'I  am  your  landlord,  and  that's  sufficient;  and 
what's  more,  I'll  turn  you  out.  I  wont  have  a  stuck- 
up  leather-merchant,  who  tries  with  fine  words  to 
ride  over  better  men  than  himself,  and  men  with 
more  money,  about  my  property.  So  you'll  clear  out, 
take  notice.  The  property's  mine.  I  bought  it  from 
the  Marquis  of  Pennywhistle.  Now,  then,  call  me 
drunk  again,  and  I'll  throw  this  ale  about  you — ^now!' 

*  And  who's  the  Marquis  of  Pennywhistle  when  he's 
at  home?'  said  the  little  man,  evidently  making  the 
questiott  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  further  words 
between  the  farrier  and  Troff. 

*  Who  is  the  Marquis  of  Pennywhistle?  Don't  you 
know?'  said  the  farrier,  with  a  look  of  calm  astonish- 
ment. 

'I  do  not.   Who  is  he?' 

A  figure  glided  out  from  the  shade  of  the  bar — a 
tall  figure  dressed  in  a  short  shooting- jadcet— a  figure 
with  a  handsome  face,  and  a  deep  scar  over  the  left 
eye,  a  hunting-whip  in  his  hand,  and  great  leather 
riding-boots  pn  his  legs — a  figure  who  blinked  maud- 
lingly  about  in  the  gas-light,  evidently  drunk,  and 
with  a  look  of  supercilious  contempt  on  the  handsome 
face. 

*  I  am  the  Marquis  of  Pennywhistle.  Is  there  Any- 
body here  gainsays  it?  Who's  got  anything  to  say  to 
me?» 

A  rattling  at  the  shutter,  a  crashing  of  glass,  and 


ao  apparition  remotely  in  the  likeness  of  a  man  ikag- 
gered  into  the  room,  and  before  the  astonished  com- 
pany  could  interpose,  rushed  on  tiie  tall  figure  wbo 
had  just  spoken. 

'  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  at  last' 

The  riding -whip  was  wrenched  out  of  the  taU 
figure's  haifd. 

The  batt  end  descended  on  his  head  with  a  hoUov 
sound. 

He  gave  a  horrible  cry,  and  fell  to  tiie  ground. 

The  short  figure  was  about  to  repeat  the  blow  vben 
anothtf  vault  was  made  throogh  the  window,  ud 
another  figure  leaped  into  the  room. 

In  an  instant  it  had  sprung  upon  the  assailttt  of 
the  Marquis. 

*Fool!' 

'  Devil!  you  have  robbed  me  of  my  reveoga.  Let 
me  kill  him.' 

'Ass!  imbecile!' 

In  an  instant  Dufemy  and  Vavazoor  (the  eac^ied 
convicts)  were  struggling  wildly  on  the  fioor,  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  Marquis. 

CTo  be  continued  fortnightly.} 

NOTHING    TO    DO. 

Uf  TWO  CHAFTEB& 


Chaptbr  L 

Tux  printer's  imp  had  just  carried  off  the  leading 
article  I  had  been  working  at  all  the  evening,  and 
I  had  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do;  and -a  blissful  condusion  it  was,  too;  for  during 
the  last  fortnight  I  had  been  slaving  early  and  late, 
as  ovjj  a  hack-writer  can  slave.  Indeed,  it  vas  ip 
blissful  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  realise  it 
However,  when  I  did  become  satisfied  that  such  iras 
the  case,  I  speedily  set-to  to  make  myself  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  permit,  daring  the 
two  hours  that  wanted  to  my  usual  bed-time.  Itbicv 
aside  my  pen,  locked  up  my  paper  in  the  deak,  and 
put  thcU  into  the  darkest  comer  of  my  little  room; 
resolved  that,  if  putting  things  out  of  sight  were  best 
calculated  to  put  them  out  ?>f  mind,  I  should  not 
leave  any  available  means  untried  for  the  attainment 
of  that  desirable  end. 

'  Ah !'  said  I,  stirring  the  fire  into  a  bheering  bias, 
seating  myself  in  the  only  chair  in  the  room,  and 
placing  my  feet  on  the  fender,  *  now  for  a  i^rious 
spell  of  dreamy,  forgetful  Ustlessness,  during  whieh 
my  thoughts  may  rush  after  one  another  in  a  wild- 
gooee  chase,  and  play  at  hide-and-seek  among  the 
recesses  of  my  relieved  brain. 

Write,  write,  write 
Till  my  head  and  my  wrie t  are  aohlng; 

Write,  write,  write 
TiU  mj  hand  and  mj  pen  are  quaking- 
Paper,  and  ink,  and  pen; 
Pen,  and  ink,  sad  pape^^ 
Tin  eaoh  traning  thonght  haa  buii'd  ttaeif  e«l» 
As  well  as  the  flickering  taperl 

'  0  all  ye  bards  Who  are  making  for  the  pinnade  of  i 
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FarnanoBl  is  there  not  one  among  ye  who  will  deign 
to  pablish  to  the  world  the  aorrowi  of  the  hack- 
writer, even  as  Hood  did  those  of  the  needlewoman? 
But  hold!  I  have  actually  spent  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  vain  regrets.     Away,  gloomy  thoughts  1 ' 

It  seemed  ss  if  my  exorcism  had  taken  effect,  for  I 
became  gradually  ItiUed  into  a  state  of  calm,  dreamy 
anconflcioosness.  But  it  was  not  long  ere  I  was 
rudely  roused  from  my  ecstatic  enjojrment  by  the 
'  nttling  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs;  and,  pre- 
!  sently,  my  door  was  thrown  open  by  my  younger 
brother. 

'Now,  Hair  burst  hurriedly  from  his  lips,  *pray 
leave  off  that  horrid  writing,  and ^Halloa!'  con- 
tinued he,  with  surprise,  and  in  a  more  subdued 
tone,  'what  evil  spirit  has  possessed  you  to  cause 
you  to  sit  before  the  fire  in  this  way?  Haye  you 
become  a  maniac  this  evening;  or  have  you  been  mad 
these  six  years — ^which  is  more  likely — and  but  just 
recovered?* 

'Whichever  way  it  is,'  said  I,  <  be  so  good  as  to  shut 
the  door  and  come  near  the  fire.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
me.   If  I  am  mad,  it  is  a  very  harmless  insanity.' 

I  gave  my  chair  np  to  him,  perched  myself  on  my 
writiog-stool,  and  looked  at  him  by  the  blaze  of  the 
lire.  There  was  some  uneasiness  in  his  manner. 
'Well,  John,  what's  the  matter?' 
'Have  yon  heard — ^but  of  course  you  haven't.  You 
are  pent  up  in  this  close  prison  from  one  week's  end 
to  Another,  without  seeing  any  face  but  that  of  the 
printer's  boy.' 

'Take  pity  on  me  then,  John,  and  relieve  my  mind 
at  once.  What  is  it?' 

'  Why,  old  Uncle  Gold  worthy  has  just  arrived  in 
London.    He  baa  made  his  fortune  in  Australia,  by 
dint  of  hard  work;  and  intends  to  make  up  for  it,  by 
tQJoying  himself  in  Old  England  for  the  rest  of/hia 
life.' 
'He has  brought  his  daughter  with  him,  has  he  not? ' 
'Yes,  I  believe  so — at  least,  I  know  he  has,'  re- 
sponded John,  looking  very  confused,  and  endeavour- 
uig  to  concentrate  all  hia  attention  upon  the  fire. 
' Have  you  seen  her?' 

'  Yea.    Nioeiah  'girl;  but  not  so  pretty  as ' 

'  Bnt  pretty  enon^  for  you,'  interrupted  L  '  You 
mu^t  think  me  blind  not  to  be  able  to  see  that;  and 
I  wish  you  success,  with  aU  my  heart,  John.' 

'  Ah!'  said  John,  '  it's  all  very  well  to  taUs  of  suc- 
cess; but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Uncle  Goldworthy 
will  give  his  daughter  to  a  poor  fellow  like  me.     He 
seemed  good-natured  enough  this  morning,  it  is  true; 
but  I  am  afraid  his  good-nature  wiU  not  extend  so 
far  as  that.' 
'  Hope  on,  hope  ever,  John,'  said  L 
*1  will,  Hal/  said  John.    And  he  went  away. 
•  «  •  •  • 

'There  you  are  again,  stuck  on  that  high  stool, 
and  scratching  away  with  that  splattering  quill,  as 
if  for  your  bare  life.  How  like  a  fremded  oracle  you 
look,  with  your  puckering  beetld-brows  and  distended 
nostrils  I    Had,  hopdessly  madl ' 


Such  was  the  compliment  wherewith  my  brother 
chose  to  greet  me  one  evening,  about  a  week  after 
his  visit  to  my  sanctum  as  related  above. 

*Do  let  me  finish  this  article  for  the  Daily  Sur- 
prisCf  as  I  am  expecting  the  printer's  devil  to  be  horo 
in  ten  minutes'  time,  and  it  is  but  half  done. ' 

It  was  late  in  the  evening;  but  John  waited  very 
patiently  for  him,  and  began  examining  a  very  fan- 
ciful portrait  of  Joseph  Addison,  of  Spectator  cele- 
brity. Presently  the  imp  referred  to  made  his  appear- 
ance; but,  by  that  time,  I  had  finished  my  article, 
which  that  functionary  boVe  away  in  triumph.  As  I 
had  now  done  for  the  night  (and  it  was  near  mid- 
night), I  drew  my  stool  closer  to  the  fire;  and,  for 
the  first  time,  I  observed  that  my  brother's  face  was 
actually  beaming  with  triumph  and  delight. 

'Well,  John,'  exclaimed  I,  *when  are  you  to  be 
married?' 

*  Oh,  in  six  months'  time.     Uncle  Goldworthy  is 
infinitely  kinder  and  more  considerate  than  I  ex- 
pected.    He  even  intends  buying  us  a  small  house 
in  the  suburbs,  within  three  miles  of  our  office. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?' 

•  But  how  did  you  succeed  with ' 

•Miss  Goldworthy?  Why,  after  my  declaration, 
she  confessed,  or  as  much  as  confessed,  that  she  fell 
in  love  with  me  the  instant  she  saw  me. ' 

'Ah,  I  see.  You  were  evidently  meant  for  each 
other.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  course 
of  your  true  love  having  run  very  smooth.  You 
must  have  me  for  a  groomsman.  I'll  manage  to 
make  a  holiday  for  once.' 

'  Thank  you,  Hal.  Yon  must  forgive  me  for  calling 
upon  you  so  late  in  the  evening,  as  my  brain  has 
been  so  completely  turned  of  late  that  I  have  lost 
all  notion  of  time,  and  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
machine  as  a  clock.    So,  good-night.' 


Chapter  II. 

The  six  months  had  rolled  quietly  and  uneventfully 
away.  The  small  house  in  the  suburbs  had  already 
been  bought  by  Uncle  Gk>ld worthy,  and  the  day  ar- 
rived on  which  John  and  Miss  Goldworthy  were  to 
take  possession  of  it  as  a  married  couple. 

I  dressed  myself  carefully,  put  on  the  wedding- 
gloves  sent  me  the  day  before,  and  went  to  join  the 
party  at  Mr.  Gold  worthy's  house.  It  was  a  glorious 
morning,  and  the  sun  set  my  eyes  a-blinking  and 
winking;  for,  shut  up  in  that  miserable  second  floor, 
what  Ught  oould  I  catch  but  twilight?  The  sun  never 
shone  through  my  window,— for  the  very  good  reason 
that  it  faced  the  north.    Bnt  to  return. 

The  whole  house  was  lively  and  busy.  Uncle 
Goldworthy  joked,  the  bride  blushed,  the  party 
laughed;  John  blushed  and  laughed  too;  the  servants 
giggled,  the  dog  barked,  and  sometimes  howled,  by 
way  of  a  change.  At  length  the  hour  arrived  when 
the  party  were  to  proceed  to  the  churoh  of  St.  Bene- 
diet,  and  off  we  went  accordingly. 


The  company  were  aasembled  in  the  pretty  little 
drawing-room  that  formed  part  of  John's  new  hom& 
From  the  window  could  be  seen  bright  green  mea- 
dows, ripe  and  ready  for  the  mower8,.while  the  hay- 
makers were  already  at  work  in  one  field,  turning  the 
hay,  and  tossing  its  fragrance  right  into  our  gladdened 
nostrils.  The  cuckoo  breathed  its  farewell  notes, 
the  BwaUow  greeted  the  fly  with  a  'how-d'ye-do'  and 
a  snap,  the  awakened  summer  fly  crept  out  of  his 
winter  quarters,  and  paid  long  and  protracted  visits 
to  the  sugar-basin  and  the  cream- jug.  In  fact,  spring, 
like  an  old  maid,  was  quietly  and  quickly  fading 
away,  while  young  and  rosy  summer  was  making  her 
toilette  by  the  side  of  whispering  and  fanning  trees 
and  mirror-like  brooks  and  streams,  that  lay  in  the 
lap  of  her  mother,  that  gay  old  dame — ^Nature. 

One  of  the  bridesmaids  had  been  gazing  on  the 
scene  before  us  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight.  She  was 
oottsin  to  the  bride,  and  the  prettiest  in  the  whole 
company.  Her  merry*round  face  was  set  off  by  a 
profusion  of  rich  light -brown  hair,  and  her  laughing 
hazel  eyes  were  kept  very  much  in  the  shade  by  those 
provokingly  long  lashes,  which  seemed  to  strive  to 
hide  them  as  effectually  as  they  could  from  my  ad- 
miring gaze. 

I  soon  managed  to  engage  her  in  a  lively  and  earnest 
conversation  on  literature;  for  I  discovered  that  she 
knew  almost  as  much  about  it,  and  appreciated  it  as 
much,  as  myself,  and  I  was  perfectly  charmed  with 
the  originality  as  well  as  the  modesty  of  her  re- 
marks. I  soon  contented  myself  with  listening  only, 
but  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  I  had  left  the  active  piurt 
of  the  discussion  to  herself,  she  ceased;  upon  which 
we  went  to  a  painting  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
to  which  I  had  called  her  attention.  It  was  a  small 
painting,  and  a  charming  one;  and  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  my  new  friend  agreed  with  me  there  also.  In 
the  foreground  was  a  startled  rabbit;  who,  with  one 
ear  erect,  and  one  paw  upraised,  seemed  debating 
within  itself  whether  or  no  it  must  leave  that  tempt- 
ing sowthistle  under  its  nose  uncroppedi  Further 
back  was  given  the  cause  of  its  alarm;  a  boy,  pro- 
bably a  truant,  swinging  himself  on  the  bough  of  a 
tree  with  all  his  might,  and  hallooing  with  glee—* 
forgetful  of  the  slendemess  of  the  bough,  which 
threatened  every  moment  to  snap,  and  bring  the 
youngster  to  untimely  grief.  From  that  we  got  into 
a  quiet  talk  on  painting  in  general;  and  my  fair  com- 
panion began  telling  me  of  a  certain  Professor  Sing- 
song, who  maintained  that  painting  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  music — ^that  music  was  divine,  and 
'  painting  was  not;  and  that  there  would  be  (as  a  grand 
clincher  to  the  argument)  plenty  of  music  in  heaven, 
but  no  painting. 

f '  And  why  should  we  not  have  pictures  in  heaven 
just  as  much  as  music?'  exclaimed  she.  'One  is 
quite  as  ennobling  and  refining  as  the  other.  Music 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  ear  and  painting  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  eye,  and  both  influence  the  soul.  Then  is  the 
bliss  of  the  soul  to  come  through  the  ear  only,  and 
not  through  the  eye?  I  do  not  believe  th€Uf  Professor 


Singsong,  though  you  do  manage  your  argummtB  very 
cleverly.'  She  stopped,  her  face  glo^nng  with  eotka- 
siasm. 

'  Do  you  paint,  may  I  ask?'  inquired  L 

'Yes.' 

'  Ah,'  thought  I  to  myself,  '  she  is  an  enthusisst  in 
the  art,  I  can  see.'  And  I  fell  in  love  with  her  all  the 
more  for  that;  for  I  thoroughly  sympathised  with  her. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  the  very  courteous  reader  to 
go  through  all  the  discussions  of  that  (to  me)  erentfol 
afternoon;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  got  on  so  well 
together  that  both  of  us  thought  neither  of  us  (xmU 
agree  so  well  with  any  one  else;  and  were  so  pleased 
with  each  other's  intercourse  that  we  were  sony  when 
the  time  came  to  part  that  evening,  and  finally  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  again  for  another  vety  inte- 
resting discussion  at  the  church  of  St.  Benedict 

My  wife  and  I  sit  quietly,  industriously,  ud 
happily,  in  a  pleasant  room  of  our  house,  which  is 
situate  in  the  town  of  Exton.  She  is  at  her  easel  at 
one  end  of  the  room;  at  the  other  end  I  sit  at  my 
editorial  table,  superintending  the  production  of  the 
*  SxUm  Magazine^  a  Journal  of  Fact,  Fiction,  Fashioa, 
and  Fancywork;'  the  last  two  divisions  are  edited  by 
my  very  industrious  and  talented  wife.  To  think  us 
happy  will  be  a  natural  and  a  true  inference— happy 
in  our  work,  and  enough  of  it  to  make  it  often  a 
pleasure  to  have  Nothing  to  i>o. 

HSMRT  G.  HCKT. 


STANZA.3  FOU  liUSlO. 

I  KAT  have  met  smiling  with  many. 

But  eren  then  thought  I  of  thae; 
And  thy  (aoe  is  the  fairest  of  any 

That  ever  was  seen  by  me. 
Oh,  stately  yet  musical  beantyl 

Oh,  brovr  clothed  with  living  Ughtl 
Oh,  eyes  flll'd  with  the  son  of  duty 

That  shaU  gtilde  thy  life  arightl 

And  <rft  in  the  solenm  splendour 

Of  heaven's  glittering  stars. 
When  the  past  makes  my  heart  grow  tender 

And  beat  londly  *gainst  its  bars. 
Those  eyes  rise  more  deariy  befon  me^ 

Seplete  with  a  light  divine; 
And  a  passion  df  gri^  comes  o'er  me 

That  thy  paths  may  not  be  mine. 

I  think  of  thee  waking  and  sleeping; 

O^er  every  dream  veigneat  thou; 
I  think  of  thee  sometimes  with  weeping: 

Joy  sometimes  flushes  my  brow. 
I'm  sad  and  Vm  glad  that  I  met  thee— 

Pain  mingled  with  sweetest  sweet; 
Nor  can  I,  if  I  woold,  forget  thee 

TiU  my  heart  sbaU  oease  to  beat 

W.CooiS»»- 


i»*  The  right  of  transUUon  reserved  by  the  Anthow. 
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tributions  addressed  to  the  Sditor  win  reoetresttei^' 
but.  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undeilaketorrtanjuo- 
considered  unsuitable.  ^^ 
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LEAVES   FROM  THE  CARDIPHONIA 
PI*  A  MARRIED  LADY- 

BT  JAKB  a  SIM?80ir. 


April  4,  1886. 
Last  i4^t  Qeoig«  to6k  up  the  thread  of  hifl  nar- 
ntzve  toaoluiig  the  Grove.     He  began: — 

*  I  fllwll  sot  Boon  forget  the  absiird,  Bmo-comic 
appearance  Mr.  Halliday  presented  when  I  saw  him 
for  the  first  time.  Though  the  afternoon  was  bright 
and  'wann,  he  was  wrapped  up  nearly  to  the  eyes. 
Indeed,  iiie  balk  of  his  clothes  was  so  tremendously 
of  the  Bse  of  his  person,  that  he  was  literally 


mexi 


buried  in  coats. and  mufflers,  so  that  I  wondered  he 
could  either  move  or  breathe.   He  is  perhaps  without 
exception  the  smallest  man  I  ever  beheld;  and  his 
physique,  though  in  a  manner  grotesque,  has  nothing 
intei^sting  about  it,  but  is  altogether  unprepossessing. 
Lean  and  angular  in  figure,  his  features  are  small, 
sharp,  and  pinched;  li^t  colourless  hair,  l>artlygray, 
and  reaefmbling  withered  grass;  reddish  ferret  eyes, 
with   an  expression  of  snappish  irritability;  sallow 
complexion  and  thin  lips,  which  he  has  h  way  of  com- 
pressing tightly  when  thought  is  at  woik.     Voila  ee 
petii  geniU  hommef  who,  entering  with  the  shuffling 
gait    and   fussy  importance  of  wealthy  invalidism, 
confronted  yoong  Herbert  and  myself  in  the  library 
of  his  own  house.    He  was  attended  by  the  butler, 
and  a  zosy-cheeked  lad  (Thomas  by  name)  the  very 
anUtheoB  of  his  master  in  health  and  good  humour. 
I  snbseqnently  learned  that  one  of  the  fancies  of  this 
maUuie  imaginaire  was  a  detestation'  of  female  at- 
tendants— there  was  not  one  about  the  place — ^while 
he  had  a  craze  for  the  services  of  athletic  youths,  as 
if  contact  with  the  lusty  bloom  of  their  spring  might 
infoBe  new  vigour  into  his  decaying  age.     Of  course 
1  xno^tti  forward  a  step  or  two  to  greet  him  as  he 
came  in.     I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble;  he 
^ook  no  sort  of  notice  of  either  of  us.   His  whole  mind 
•^^38  oonoentrated  on  self;  and  with  an  impatient  wave 
of  the  hand  to  me,  as  though!  had  been  some  large 
Uae-hottle  fly,  buzang  in  mid  air  and  threatening  to 
li^ht  on  his  face,  he  wriggled  his  poor  small  body, 
^witk  its  heavy  fortification  of  garments,  into  an  easy 
^lair,  pipingfforth  as  he  did  so,  in  an  exhausted  treble, 

«  ««  My  drops,  Moidauntl    My  drops — I  am  going 
fast — ^I  am  done!" 

*  Se  motioned  feebly  towards  the  mantelpiece,  while 
l^lioiDas  disencumbered  him  of  a  portion  of  his  out- 
-WBX^  habiliments.  He  had  spoken  as  if  life  were 
-w^l  nifl^  extinct.  I  could  see,  however,  that  he 
^ratched  the  butler  jealously  from  out  those  keen 
diminvtiTe  eyes;  for  upon  his  taking  up  a  particular 
pliiAl,  and  giving  the  red  nuxture  a  preparatory 
~    '       the  patient  cried  out  sharply. 


*"Not  thatl  Do  ye  want  to  poison  me?  The 
brown  one,  Mordaunt.  Twenty  drops — quick,  quick, 
or  I  shall  faint." 

'  The  suitable  dose  of  the  proper  drug  being  duly 
administered,  Mr.  Halliday  lay  back  in  a  state  of 
utter  collapse,  during  which,  strange  to  say,  the 
doctor  never  stirred  from  the  post  he  had  assumed  at 
the  window;  and  when  I  turned  to  whisper  to  him 
hurriedly,  *•  Had  you  not  better  look  to  your  charge?" 
guess  my  astonishment  at  observing  that  gentleman 
actually  holding  his  pocket  handkerchief  to  his  mouth 
to  stifle  his  laughter!  He  positively  could  not  answer 
me  one  syllable  for  fear  of  exposure;  and  sooth  to 
say,  Kate,  remembering  what  he  had  told  me  before, 
and  the  fantastic  scene  I  had  just  witnessed,  I  was 
fain  to  relax  into  a  smile  myself.  Noting  this,  he 
grew  grave,  as  by  a  strong  effort,  and  was  about  to 
say  something,  when  Thomas,  who  had  been  standiQg 
respectfully  behind  the  easy  chair,  peeped  stealthily 
over  the  back  of  it,  and  formally  announced  to  the 
company,  §oUo  voce, 

•"  Master's  noddih'." 

*  ''Sleeping,  is  he?"  cried  our  merry  doctor,  in  a 
loudish  whisper,  "  then  I  can  tell  you  he's  likely  to 
sleep  a  good  while;  and  we  may  all  go  to  sleep  too, 
for  there's  no  chance  of  any  business  being  done  this 
night" — (looking  at  me). 

'  Here  was  an  announcement!  I  had  travelled  post 
haste  a  full  day's  journey  to  make  out  the  will  gf  a 
m^  who  was  non  est  inwnhts  for  many  hours  after  I 
arrived;  and  who,  after  all,  had  fallen  asleep  as  soon 
as  I  set  eyes  upon  him! 

*  "Is  he  weak  through  illness?"  I  asked;  "oris 
it  to-day's  fatfgue?" 

'"Well,  sir,"  responded  he  of  the  rosy  cheeks, 
"master  has  gone  through  as  much  this  day  as 
would  have  tired  many  a  strong  man,  let  alone  a  poor 
sapless  trunk  like  his.  The  way  he  ran  about  them 
oysters,  first  to  the  fishers'  cottages,  and  then  down 
on  the  shore  among  the  boats — picking  and  choosing, 
tasting,  talking,  and  scolding.  It  was  really  some- 
thing extraordinary.  No  wonder  he's  wearied.  I 
was  wearied  myself,  just  looking  at  him.  No,  no; 
I  warrant  hell  be  in  no  haste  to  waken."  ' 

'And  this  was  the  manner  in  which  your  time 
was  frittered  away,  George?'  I  broke  in.  'How 
provoking!  And  when  did  he  open  his  "  ferret  eyes" 
again,  as  you  call  them?' 

'He  slept  so  long,'  Geoige  continued,  'that  the 
others  dropped  off  one  by  one,  leaving  mo  sitting 
alone  with  the  invalid  in  the  twilight.  Herbert  had 
gone  out  to  smoke  a  cigar;  and  the  servants  were 
looking  in,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  door,  which 
stood  slightly  ajar,  watching  the  moment  when  he 
should  stir  once  more.  It  was  tedious  work  enough 
for  me.    But,  by-and-by,  I  fell  into  a  reverie  about 
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Lome  and  about  yon,  my  darling!  and  our  baby, 
and  a  number  of  things  very  pleasant  to  remember. 
And  BO  the  stars  came  out,  and  I  was  still  sitting 
gazing  on  the  dim  outline  of  the  flat  country,  when  I 
was  startled  by  a  curious  spasmodic  noise — something 
between  a  cough,  a  grunt,  and  a  protracted  snore — 
proceeding  from  the  great  arm-chair;  and,  the  next 
moment,  the  shrill  voice  sent  forth  its  complaint: 

'"HiUoal  Thomas!  Mordaunt!  Where  are  ye? 
Is  nobody  beside  me?  Have  ye  all  left  me  here  to 
die?" 

'  I  rose  and  pulled  the  bell-rope  quickly.  So  doing, 
I  had  to  come  pretty  close  to  the  speaker.  The 
peppery  eyes  were  instantly  fixed  on  my  face. 

•  **  Who  are  you?"  he  inquired,  in  alarmu  "  What, 
ho!  Thieves!  robbers!  This  is  too  cruel,  to  leave 
me  here  to  be  ifiur " 

'  **  Fray  be  calm,  my  dear  sir,"  I  began;  *'  you  are 
quite  safe.  I  am  the  lawyer — Weston — ^whom  you 
sent  for." 

'  He  fetched  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  ''Oh!  you  are 
only  the  lawyer,  are  yon?  It  is  well;  though,  indeed, 
for  that  matter,  lawyers  are  a  sort  of  thieves,  too,  in 
in  their  way.  But  I  hear  you  are  less  of  a  rogue  than 
most  of  them." 

'Just  then  the  servants  came  running  into  the 
room  and  flew  to  their  master,  who  speedily  over- 
whelmed them  with  a  host  of  foolish  railings  and 
trifling  orders,  ending  with,  "  Now,  help  me  to  the 
dining-room,  and  bring  the  oysters — not'an  the  shells, 
mind  ye;  but  in  the  shells.  These  are  what  I  need 
to  renovate  me.  Come  along,  Mr.  Weston.  You 
must  take  some,  too — opened  on  the  spot,  sir,  and 
ate  as  soon  as  opened." 

'  l^us  talking,  and  leaning  on  the  butler^s  ami, 
the  quaint  little  oddity  of  a  man  shambled  out  as  he 
had  shambled  into  the  library  several  hours  before. 
Such  was  my  first  interview  with  my  new  cUent. 

'I  will  not  attempt  a  minute  description  of  the 
oyster  scene,*  George  went  on, '  which  was  sufficiently 
ludicrous.  Mr.  Halliday,  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
occupied  a  high  chair  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  the 
favourite  fish  being  placed  in  a  tub  in  the  centre. 
Mordaunt  and  Thomas  busily  plied  their  scallop 
knives;  while  I,  the  solitary  guest,  was  expected 
literally  to  keep  time  with  my  host,  and  swallow 
oyster  for  oyster  in  turn  with  him !  What  had  be- 
come of  Herbert?  I  understood  afterwards  that  he 
had  skulked  out  of  the  way,  having  a  inortal  anti- 
pathy to  the  crustaceous  animaL  Now,  though  it 
is  quite  true,  as  you  know,  Kate,  that  I  do  like  the 
bearded  anomale,  I  don't  care  for  a  surfeit  at  any 
time.  And  therefore,  as  I  saw  very  plainly  I  had 
rather  an  unreasonable  companion  to  deal  with,  I  was 
prepared  to  make  a  stand  at  the  commencement.  Mr. 
Halliday  went  on — 

*  "  Eat,  sir;  eat,  and  purify  your  blood.  Eat,  and 
promote  the  free  flow  of  the  bile,  without  which  no 
man  living  will  be  long  a  living  man  in  the  proper 
acceptation.  Commend  me  to  oysters,  sir,  a^  the  best 
food  for  every  mortal  being — ^young  or  old,  fat  or 


lean,  sickly  or  healthy,  at  all  hours  too,  whether 
breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper.  I  tell  you,  Itbr.  Weston, 
I  regard  oysters  as  in  all  human  probability  the  only 
medium  by  which  my  present  distressing  synq^tonu 
may  be  alleviated.  And  what  is  good  to  remove 
disease  may  be  equally  good  to  ward  it  ofiL  Ergo, 
eat,  sir;  eat  while  the  opportunity  lasts.  For  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  press  such  nourishment  upon  you; 
and  it  is  not  every  day  we  light  upon  such  a  band" 

*  This  was  awfid.     Yet  I  was  not  so  sorely  put  to  J 
it  as  I  had  feared.   Mr.  Hallida/s  talk  was  oonnider-  ' ' 
ably  bigger  than  his  appetite;  and  I  was  not  aony 
when,  after  a  while,  the  rather  inelegant  stodL-in- 
trade  was  removed  by  his  commands  to  the  cellar, 
there  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  future  use. 

'  Seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  servants*  withdiaval, 
I  ventured  at  length  to  remind  him  that  I  was  then 
at  the  Grove  by  his  desire,  and  waited  to  know  his 
pleasure  in  sending  for  me.  Hereupon  his  featora 
— ^which  had  worn,  I  cannot  say  a  mare  pleasant,  bat 
only  a  less  disagreeable  expression  while  the  feait 
had  been  in  progress — ^resumed  their  full  severity. 

*  "To-morrow,  Mr. Weston — ^not till to-moiiow.  K 
you  knew,  sir,  the  excruciating  pains  which  come  md 
go  continually  through  this  poor  fleshly  tabemsde 
of  mine,  you  would  deem  my  life  next  to  a  inirad& 
Besides,  how  can  digestion  proceed  when  business  is 
on  hand?  Impossible !  I  may  feel  better  to-monow; 
and  if  so,  I  will  not  have  the  matter  entered  upon 
at  all  just  now.  What's  the  hurry,  I  should  like  to 
know?  Can  a  man  not  live  comfortably  for  a  little 
without  the  chance  of  his  death  beilg  constantly 
thrust  upop  him?  I  may  be  ill  or  well,  but  anielj  1 
am  the  best  judge  of  when  my  testament  shoold  be 
written  out.  Were  it  not  that  I  detest  myla^ 
heirs  (two  abominable  old  maids  that  are  veaijifig 
for  my  decease),  I  scarce  think  I  should  make  s 
settlement  at  alL" 

'  I  was  about  to  reply,  when  Herbert  sauntered  in. 

*  "  How  are  you  now,  Mr.  Halliday?  Have  yoa 
enjoyed  your  oysters?" 

*  "  Yes,  immensely;  and  you  are  a  fod  not  to  b^ 
taken  some  along  with  us.  How  can  you  expect  to 
thrive,  sir,  in  this  world,  if  you  undervalue  one  of  iti 
chief  blessings?  Dr.  Bellingham  knows  better.  He 
practises  as  well  as  preaches.  By- the- by,  was  itf 
here  to-day?  Why  is  he  not  here  to-night?  An  abk 
man — a  very  able  man;  has  an  excellent  a^preciatioi 
of  oysters,  and  a  capital  eater  of  them,  too!  Ut 
Weston  is  a  middling  hand  at  the  game,  but  nothing 
to  fUnu  Perhaps  he  may  oome  yet?  And  what  bai 
become  of  Ridley  and  the  rest  of  them?" 

***  It  is  growing  late,  sir;  Dr.  Bellingham  wiD  po| 
be  here  now.    We  should  rather  be  thinking  of  bed. 

*  '*I'm  not  sleepy,"  answered  the  patient,  which 
was  not  wonderful,  considering  his  long  doK  in  the 
easy  chair.  **  I  am  going  out  for  a  stroU.  One  dooni 
need  to  be  a  doctor  to  know  thaf'a  walk  uhaidf^ 
after  supper.  Mr.  Weston,  you  have  had  oysters,  yon 
ought  to  walk." 

*Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Kate,  Mr.  Wcsfaa 
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would  rather  have  had  a  glass  of  something  warm  and 
poDgent.  Bat  as  Herbert  had  formerly  told  me  this 
was  not  to  be  scF  much  as  named  at  the  Qrove — its 
owner  being,  at  this  juncture,  of  the  strictest  sect  of 
abstainers;  and  the  ale  we  had  got  at  dinner  being  a 
fair  piece  of  smuggling  on  the  part  of  the  major  domo; 
and  as,  moreover,  the  plaints  of  an  unreasonable 
hypochondriac  were  less  in  my  way  than  that  of  the 
young  medico,  I  waived  my  right  to  accompany  him, 
and  suggested  that  the  chambermaid  might  show  me 
to  my  apartment. 

*  "Chambermaid!"  echoed  mine  host  briskly, 
"  there's  no  such  character  in  this  house.  The 
male  being  confessedly  the  nobler  animal,  has  exclu- 
sive poeaession  here.  Once  let  a  woman  into  the  pri- 
vate conoems  of  life,  and  where  would  peace  and 
order  be?  Above  all,  where  would  health  be?  My 
coffin  iFOuld  have  been  filled  long  ago  if  women  had 
had  the  management.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
subject  to  you,  Mr.  Weston.  Lawyers  know  right 
well  that  women  are  their  best  friends,  which  says 
very  little  for  both  parties.  But  why  should  we,  who 
are  not  lawyers,  harbour  enemies  under  our  roof? 
No,  no.  Mordaunt  will  show  you  your  room.  And 
since  yon  have  a  wife  at  home  (as  they  tell  me),  be 
thankful,  sir,  if  she  has  not  already  brought  your  head 
into  some  vile  noose,  as  you  may  be  sure  she  will  ere 
you  have  done  with  her." 

'  I  smiled,  and  ^tired  with  the  butler;  not,  how- 
ever, till  I  had  remarked  a  certain  furtive  flash  of 
merriment  in  the  doctor's  face,  which,  as  usual,  he 
seemed  afraid  would  find  inopportune  explosion,  so 
had  recourse  once  more  to  the  handkerchief.  I  was 
really  thankful  when  at  last  I  got  into  a  nice  airy 
bed,  though  awfully  hard,  none  other 'being  whole- 
some according  to  Mr.  HaUiday's  creed,  where  I'slept 
soundly  till  eight  a.m.  next  day. 

'At  breakfast,  my  host  was  much  more  complai- 
sant than  I  had  yet  found  him,  though  I  was  grieved 
in  spiril;  to  perceive  how  scant  was  the  fare  presented 
-^thin  dry  toast  and  rather  washy  tea  being  all  that 
the  present  code  allowed.  Spare  entertainment,  Kate. 
How  I  longed  for  a  good  slice  of  that  corned  beef  that 
we  had  the  other  morning !  Herbert  and  I  exchanged 
wof  ol  glances,  while  our  host  kept  up  a  running  com- 
mentary:— 

*  '*  Strong  tea  destroys  the  nerves.  Bread  should 
he  cut  thin,  and  made  crisp  by  the  action  of  a  smart 
fire.  A  light  meal  like  this  is  commendable,  and  does 
nobody  any  harm.*' 

•  I  trow  not,  nor  any  good  either.' 

Poor  Oeorge!  I  was  really  vexed  to  think  of  his 
enforced  abstinence.  I  even  fancied  he  had  grown 
thinner  upon  it,  and  told  him  as  much.  He  laughed, 
and  wound  up  his  story. 

'  Seeing  that  Mr.  Halliday  was  better,  or  at  least 
called  himself  better  (which  was  all  the  same  to  me, 
as  I  had  yet  to  learn  wherein  either  his  sickness  or 
his  convalescence  consisted);  and  seeing,  too,  that  the 
drawing  out  of  the  will  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever,  I  took 
leave  of  him  very  amicably,  his  last  words  being  these: 


'  *'  I  hope  you  will  come  again,  Mr.  Weston,  when 
I  write  for  you.  I  like  you,  for  two  reasons;  first, 
because  you  have  not  bored  me  with  business  ques- 
tions, as  men  of  your  profession  are  so  apt  to  do;  and, 
second,  because  you  have  shown  a  relish  for  oysters, 
which  is  certainly  a  bond  of  union  between  us.  Take 
a  few  before  you  go,  I  advise.  You  may  not  have 
them  again;  the  season  will  soon  be  over." 

*I  declined,  at  the  expense  of  a  passing  frown 
from  the  small  sallow  face.  My  ally,  the  doctor, 
gave  me  a  convoy  to  the  end  of  the  avenue. 

*  **  Your  gaiety  has  relieved  the  tedium  of  my  stay 
here,"  I  said,  *'  and  I  thank  yon." 

*  We  shook  hands  cordially  as  he  replied, 

*  *'  Isn't  he  a  dainty  old  soul  I  See  how  needful  is 
my  sandwich  box.  Though  whyl  am  here  at  aU,  un- 
less that  I  am  Dr.  Belliogham's  assistant,  and  he  is 
a  favourite;  or  what  good  I  am  doing,  except  to  learn 
patience,  is  rather  a  riddle  to  myself. " 

**'But  what  is  the  matter  with  him?"  I  asked. 
"  Is  his  disorder  serious?  Is  it  likely  to  end  fatally; 
or  is  i|  all  chimera  together?" 

'  **  His  complaints  are  chiefly  neuralgic;  and  every 
symptom  is  more  or  less  aggravated  by  the  particular 
himiour  he  is  pleased  to  indulge.  Then  he  cries  for 
doctors,  yet  seldom  follows  their  advice  for  more 
than  a  few  hours  at  one  tim&  His  fancy  is  his  doctor; 
but  he  throws  the  blame  of  every  mistake  upon  our 
shoulders. " 

* « And  has  he  much  property  to  make  a  will 
about?"  ' 

'  '*  Well,  I  have  heard  it  variously  estimated  at 
from  £  10,000  to  £40,000,  but  which  of  these  is  nearest 
the  truth  I  cannot  say.  One  fact  is  obvious.  He 
owes  his  importance  to  his  guineas,  as  he  owes  also 
the  felicity  of  my  attendance  on  him." 

'  "  We  are  alike  there,"  I  said;  and  so  we  parted. 

'  After  an  hour^s  brisk  walk,  I  reached  the  village 
of  Lndhope,  when  I  took  up  the  mail  and  came  rat- 
tling home  at  a  royal  rate.  "But  O,  my  darlingl" 
exclaimed  George  in  conclusion,  '  *  of  all  strange  things 
in  this  world,  it  appears  the  sljrangest  to  me  that  any 
man  should  willingly  ignore  the  blessings  of  marriage 
— the  calm  full  enjoyment  of  household  ties — and 
talk  of  sweet,  kind  womanhood  otherwise  than  as  the 
best  as  well  as  the  fairest  portion  of  creation.  [Now 
that  was  a  very  pretty  speech  of  my  husband's,  and  1 
think  deserves  to  be  recorded.]  What  a  melancholy 
picture  is  a  poor  solitary  hypochondriac !  As  for  the 
*  noose'  into  which,  by  Mr.  Halliday's  account,  you  are 
yet  one  day  destined  to  bring  my  head,  you  have  got 
my  heart  so  completely  into  your  meshes  already,  and 
so  great  is  the  confidence  engendered  thereby,  it  were 
little  wonder  though  the  head  shoidd  follow.  But 
you  will  never  lead  me  into  mischief,  Kate;  you  will> 
be  my  good  augel  now  and  always — ^wiU  you  not?"  * 

I  xnade  bim  no  answer.  But  I  believe  that  he  espied 
a  quiet  tear  or  two  hanging  on  my  eyelids.  For  just 
then  he  started  up;  and,  throwing  his  arms  round 
me,  kissed  away  the  foolish  drops. 

ifem.— How  thankful  ought  I  to  feel  that  all  men 


are  not  like  this  Mr.  Halliday— peevish,  Belfiah,  and 
useless;  and  that  my  lot  in  life  has  been  linked  with 
one  who  is  so  generous,  devoted,  and  truel  If  I  only 
knew  that  no  scar  would  remain  on  Charlotte's  eye- 
brow  from  that  fearful  accident  —  and  who  that 
woman  is  with  the  furred  mangle — and  that  Sll  Is 
right  with  Mr.  Grey — and  what  is  to  become  of  the 
fine,  high-spirited  boy  at  Nice,  I  should  be  perfectly 
happy.  Ah!  that  envious  {/*/  It  is  so  apt  to  intrude 
upon  us,  with  its  impertinent  suggestions,  when  we 
ought  to  be  most  deeply  satisfied.  But  I  wiU  not 
let  it  interfere  with  my  contentment.  That  would 
be  little  in  keeping  with  my  allotted  part  of  a  good 
angel.  Good  angels  never  murmur.  They  do  not 
bring  shadows,  like  the  sombre  twilight;  rather  they 
scatter  them,  like  the  cheerful  dawn.  O^org^  and 
I  must  be  thoroughly  and  trustingly  happy.  Ours 
must  be  the  blue-e3red  Goddess  of  Hope,  to  bask  ever 
oh  in  the  enchantment  of  her  smile,  and  to  cateh  the 
waving  of  her  golden  hair.  ^ 

(To  be  contlniied  forinlghtly.) 

HOW  A  WEDDING  CAME  OUT  OF  A  BUIOAL. 


CHAfrm  L 

There  is  very  seldom  a  wedding  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Milgithe's,  and  very  seldom  a  burial.  Not  that  by  any 
means  the  people  of  St.  Milgithe's  do  not  marry  or  do 
not  die.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  do  both. 
But  for  many  centuries  St.  Milgithe*s  was  fk  mere 
hamlet  of  the  great  parish  of  Hollingham;  the  people 
of  St.  Milgithe's  went  to  Hollingham  church  to  be 
married;  and  the  rector  of  Hollingham  took  all  the 
wedding  fees  of  St.  Milgithe*s  and  other  hamlets  here- 
abouts. The  folk  of  this  conntty  hold  fast  to  all  tra* 
ditional  practices;  and  though  they  may  now  be  married 
here  by  me  if  they  choose,  they  prefer  to  stand  at  the 
altar  at  which  their  parents  and  grandparents  and  most 
remote  ancestors  usually  stood.  So  it  is  that  I  have  but 
few  weddings;  and,  therefore,  those  which  I  have  make 
a  distinct  and  rememberable  mark  in  the  quiet  course 
of  my  .years.    My  bmials  are  a  little  more  frequent. 

My  first  wedding  grew  out  of  my  first  InuiaL  If  I 
had  not  buried  Mrs.  Large,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  I  should 
never  have  married  Portia  Goodman.  In  the  country, 
where  there  is  so  little  to  see,  we  learn  to  see  very  much 
in  that  little.  Our  events  are  so  few  and  so  distant 
from  one  another,  that  we  have  time  to  look  at  them, 
and  dwell  on  them  well,  and  make  a  great  desl  more  of 
them  than  town's  people  make  of  thelts. 

I  have  spoken  two  names,  and  I  must  now  show  what 
sort  of  person  dahned  each  name.  First,  then,  for 
Portia  Goodman.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Good- 
man, a  man  of  indefinable  position  and  of  nearly  in- 
definable character.  Some  said  he  was  a  gentleman, 
some  said  he  was  a  secret  tradesman  in  some  suspicious 
trade;  some  said  he  was  wealthy,  some  said  he  was 
almost  a  beggar;  some  said  he  was  the  very  pattern  of 
honesty,  some  said  he  was  an  undoubted  thief  and 
t;  some  said  that  he  was  killing  hiniself  with  over- 


hard  waA,  others  Ssid  that  he  wss  the  IdM  fcSlovin 
the  country;  some  said  that  he  was  a  very  learned  and 
clever  maUi  others  said  that  he  was  'a  natmraL* 

What  was  he!  <  It  was  your  duty  ss  psiish-pnest/ 
says  the  reader,  'to  know  the  man.  What  did  yom 
find  him!'*  Well,  I  tHed  ve^  hard  to  know  Mm,  bot 
he  was  particularly  fiihy  of  knowing  me.  If  I  called,  be 
was  either  not  up  or  not  ftt  home.  If  I  pounced  upon 
him  in  the  road  or  in  his  gai^en,  he  turned  the  talk  at 
all  times  upon  the  crops  o^  the  weather. 

Once  only  was  I  able,  in  any  measure,  to  draw  Um 
out  and  make  him  communicative.  I  saw  him  b  ^ 
road  opposite  his  house,  stsndlng  bedde  some  immeBw 
logs  of  wood.  He  began  to  half -drajp,  half -csity  tliese 
up  the  long  nartow  pathway  whidi  led  to  his  door.  He 
was  a  spare,  thin,  consumptive-looking  man;  sad  be 
appeared  to  be  Worn  and  tbed  by  the  labour.  I  tock 
up  some  of  the  smallel^  pieces,  and  helped  him  to  cuij 
the  larger  pieces,  until  we  had  stowed  tbem  sll  on  oDe 
side  of  the  door.  He  neither  thanked  me  nor  spoke  in 
any  way  until  the  work  was  over;  then  he  a&ed  me  to 
go  in  and  sit  down  by  the  fire.     I  ghidly  entered. 

I  never  saw  such  a  singular  Intezior.  He  had  been 
in  the  parish  three  years  before  my  time,  and  I  bad 
heard  that  the  house  was  built  under  his  personal  over- 
looking, and  that  he  had  worked  at  the  building  bbn- 
self.  It  was  veiy  long  and  low,  having  only  one  floor, 
which  was  divided  into  two  large  rooms.  '  This  U  nr 
room,*  said  he,*  'that,*  pointing  to  a  elosed  door,  'U 
Portia's.* 

His  own  room  was  apparently  kitchen,  iltthig-room, 
bed-room,  ahd  library.  There  was  no  flooring.  The 
rough,  clayey  earth  was  uneven  beneath  oar  f^;  and 
he  stood  against  the  fire,  striking  the  ground  witb  biB 
heel,  and  rainng  np  the  earth  in  a  small,  dry  dust— « 
if  he  was  anxious  that  1  should  take  notice  of  the  ^nai 
of  boards.  The  walls  were  unplast^ed  faribk  and  mtf* 
tar.  They  were  lined  all  round  with  unplaned  desl 
shelves;  which  were  covered  With  books,  altenutol 
with  cooking  utensils,  candlesticks,  pieces  of  brokai 
looking-glass,  blacking  bottles,  sides  of  bftooo,  candles, 
piles  of  writing-paper,  newspapers,  plaster  cf  Vtxit, 
reductions  of  the  Ltfocoon  and  other  antique  stataes, 
and  a  few  busts.  I  glanced  at  the  shelf  nearest  to  me, 
and  saw  tiiat  it  contained  some  good  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  dassics,  and  stray  volumes  d 
French  'Memoires,*  diiefly  of  the  First  BerohrtaoB 
era.  The  room  contained  a  large  table  and  two  wooden 
chairs.  It  had  no  other  f  umitore.  As  I  was  looking 
at  these,  Mr.  Goodman,  without  a  word,  went  op  t» 
the  further  comer,  drew  aside  a  curtain,  and  I  saw  i 
bed.  He  then  came  back  to  the  fire,  put  cos  chair  to 
me,  and"  sat  down  himself  upon  the  other.  Ihe  ^ 
was  made  of  wood,  laid  upCHi  dog-irons,  on  a  large  sod 
irregular-shaped  paving-stone.  We  sat  for  Soma  tinie, 
looking  silenUy  into  the  fire.  I  almost  ftngot  that  be 
was  opposite  me;  and  I  began  to  lose  mysdf  in  goeaei 
about  his  childhood  and  ttainfaig,  his  original  oceopa* 
tion,  his  wife>  and  the  source  and  extent  of  IdiiaeaBie. 
At  last  I  was  startled  by  his  voice. 
<  Parson  1*  said  he. 


'Yes.' 

'Simplicity,  parson.  Nobody  comes  into  my  house 
but  the  simple.  I  saw  that  you  were  not  altogether 
muting  in  -what  I  denominate  simplicitas.  You 
began,  without -drcumlocutoiy  poHteneaees,  to  assist 
me  in  conveying  hitherwards  my  fueh  The  last  guest 
who  sat  on  that  chair — and  he  sat  there  a  hiermium 
ago— was  Lee  the  gipsy — ^poor  Lee  the  gipsy,  who  was 
incaji%rated  in  jail  for  what  they  call  poaching.  I 
undertook  the  advocacy  of  the  man;  but  our  laws — 
yow  laws— have  got  so  far  out  of  simplicity  and  first 
prindples,  that  I  could  not  be  heard.' 

' Indeed!*  I  said,  to  fill  the  interval,  for  here  he  had 
paused  and  shut  his  eyes. 

'Tes,'  he  began  again,  'Sim^U-ci-ta» — simpUcity, 
the  true  rule  of  private  life:  simplicity,  that  is  repub- 
licanism, the  true  rule  of  political  and  public  life:  sim- 
plicity, the  true  rule  of  religious  life.  I  once  thought 
(d  joining  the  Quakers,  but  I  found  they  were  not 
ample  enough.  Lengthened  experience  has  taught 
me,  parson,  that  for  any  individuij  to  be  really  nmple, 
he  must  be  really  an  individual.  Now,  I  have  been  for 
seven  years  the  only  man  of  my  religion;  this  is  my 
chmth,  and  I  am  my  own  parson.  If  anybody  else 
were  to  join  my  religion,  I  should  try  and  leave  it.' 

The  wild  and  lost  look  of  his  eyes,  as  he  fixed  them 
upon  me  after  this  speech,  showed  me  that  he  was  a 
man  quite  out  of  the  sphere  of  reason  or  dispute,  so  I 
merely  said, — 

'  I  see  that  your  daughter  is  not  of  your  religion.  She 
oomes  regularly  to  church,  and  teaches  in  our  school' 

'.Yes;  I  should  send  her  if  she  did  not  come.  It  is 
her  religion.  I  named  her  Portia  from  Cato's  Portia, 
BnitUB*  Portia.  It  is  her  Christian  name.  It  is  not  a 
Christian  name.  Nqw,  parson,  you  may  as  well  go 
home.  Your  hands  are  very  dirty.  It  is  with  my  fuel 
Yon  shall  wash  them  with  my  water,  dome,  let  us  go 
into  Portia's  room,  and  wash  our  hands.' 

He  showed  me  into  a  room  exactly  the  same  in  size 
sn  his  own,  but  in  appearance  the  very  opposite.  It  was 
hoarded  and  carpeted;  the  walls  were  papered  with  a 
pUin  pattern;  the  furniture  was  ordinarily  good;  every- 
thing in  it  was  good,  neat,  plain,  and  deaA. 

Portia  arose  from  a  little  work-table  as  we  entered. 
She  shook  hands  with  me,  and  left  her  father  and  me 
alone.  She  was  a  cheerful,  happy -faced  girl,  who 
^med  always  to  have  a  snlile  both  in  her  eyes  and  her 
month.  Neither  in  feature  nor  in  character  could  I  ever 
see  in  her  the  least  likeness  to  her  father.  A  portrait  of 
her  mother  hanging  over  the  mantelpiece,  to  which  Mr. 
^^oodman  silently  pointed,  showed  me  that  she  was 
entirely  her  mother's  child. 

As  soon  as  we  had  washed  our  hands,  Goodman  took 
me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  '  Vcde,  parson,  Vale.  I  think 
I  am  pleased  with  you;  but  do  not'oome  again  until  I 
mTite  you.' 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Goodman  again.  Every  Sunday, 
however,  after  service,  and  as  often  as  I  met  Portia  in 
the  week,  I  inqured  after  her  father.  Formerly  she 
had  been  shy  of  speaking  of  him;  but  now  that  I  had 
been  in  their  home  and  had  seen  him  as  he  was,  she 


seemed  to  feel  free  to  talk  confidentially  about  him;  and, 
piece  by  piece,  I  learned  the  secret  of  their  history  and 
position. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  English  merchant  and 
of  a  French  lady  whose  father  had  died  in  the  first  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's 
business  in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother.  He 
married  very  early;  but  after  a  year  or  two  of  wedded 
life  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  an  only  daughter. 
He  had  been  eccentric  from  his  boyhood;  but,  after  his 
wife's  death,  his  eccentricity  became  troublesome  and 
confusing  to  the  business,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  his  brother  bought  his  share  in  it.  From 
this  time  until  he  came  to  St.  Milgithe's,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  travelling  and  to  the  education  of  his  daughter. 
To  everyone  but  her  he  appeared  occasionally  lunatic; 
and  his  relatives,  more  than  once,  seriously  debated  on 
the  propriety  of  confining  him.  His  daughter,  however, 
was  on  each  occasion  the  test  and  proof  of  his  sanity. 
She  had  had  no  other  teacher,  and  the  effect  of  his 
training  upon  her  showed  itself  in  quite  an  unusual 
soberness,  moderation,  and  good  sense. 

His  daughter  had  only  once  suffered  personally  from 
his  eooentridty.  But  that  suffering  was  very  deep  and 
lasting,  and  often  rose  again  in  great  vigour,  from  the 
ground  of  her  naturally  joyous  and  hopeful  character, 
under  which  it  lay  entombed.  •  Three  years  they  had 
Uved  at  Paris;  and  there,  in  a  wild  republican  club  to 
which  Mr.  Goodman  was  admitted,  he  one  night  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  English  medical  student. 
He  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  often  took  him  to 
his  lodgings.  Love  grew  up  rapidly  between  the  two 
young  English  persons.  Portia,  who  knew  nothing  of 
young  men,  was  charmed  with  his  enthusiasm  for  science 
and  politics.  He,  sick  of  the  class  of  womankind  with 
which  too  many  medical  students  in  Paris  become  ac- 
quainted, was  smitten  down  by  the  freshness  and  purity 
of  hif^  young  countrywoman.  With  her  father's  fullest 
sanction,  and  almost  at  his  invitation,  they  engaged 
themselves  to  one  another. 

After  six  months  of  happy  communion,  the  acquain- 
tance was  suddenly  broken.  Mr.  Goodman  started  off 
one  evening  to  his  friend's  lodging,  and  found  him 
seated  at  table  with  some  ten  or  twelve  young  f  eUows 
of  his  own  age,  and  as  many  young  women,  whose 
characters  wore  by  no  means  above  suspicion.  A  most 
luxurious  supper  was  spread  upon  the  table. 

This  was  plea  enough  fos  Mr.  Goodman,  the  stem 
2uid  simple.  He  forbade  the  young  doctor  of  the  future 
to  come  near  him  or  Ids  daughter  again.  He  went 
straight  to  his  daughter,  told  her  his  will,  and  began  to 
help  her  to  pack  up  their  luggage.  Before  light  the 
next  morning  they  started  for  England;  and,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  privacy  in  London,  he  left  Portia  with  their 
land,  and  began  to  build  his  singular  house.  A  month 
or  two  after  its  very  incomplete  completion,  he  fetched 
his  daughter,  and  they  had  now  lived  there  together, 
with  litUe  change,  for  nearly  five  years. 


Chafteb  n. 
I  havB  Baid  that  I  never  saw  Mr.  Goodman  again. 


About  ax  months  after  my  visit,  I  began  to  miss  Portia 
Goodman  from  church  uxd  schooL  At  first  I  took  no 
notice  of  it;  but  after  she  had  been  absent  two  Sundays, 
I  began  to  fear  that  either  she  or  her  father  had  been 
taken  seriously  ill:  so  the  first  thing  I  did  on  the  Mon- 
day morning  was  to  call  at  their  house.  I  knocked 
with  my  knuckles:  there  was  no  knocker — no  belL  A 
stout  woman  of  about  sixty  years  opened  the  door. 

'  How  is  Mr.  Goodman?'  I  asked. 

'  Oh!  come  in,  sir,*  said  she.  'You  are  the  clergy- 
man?' 

'  Yes,*  I  answered.    '  How  are  Mr.  and  Miss  Good- 

'  Come  and  sit  down,  sir.*  She  led  me  up  to  a  seat 
by  the  fire— the  vexy  place  where  I  had  sat  at  my 
former  visit.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  whole  character 
of  the  room  was  changed.  The  rude  native  flooring 
still  remained,  indeed;  but  a  handsome  piece  of  thick 
carpet  was  laid  over  it  at  one  end  of  the  room,  by  the 
fireplace,  and  the  chair  in  which  I  sat  down  was  a  com- 
fortable stuffed  elbow-chair.  The  shelves  were  arranged 
in  the  greatest  order.  It  was  evident  that  tiie  reign  oi 
Mr.  Groodman  and  simplicity  were  for  a  time  over. 

'  Is  Mr.  Groodman  unwell?*  I  asked  again. 

'  Well,  sir,'  answered  the  stout  lady,  *  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know.  I  haven't  seen  or  heard  of  him  these  ten 
days.' 

'  Has  he  gone  away,  then?' 

'Well,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  first,  that  I  am  —  I 
mean,  I  was — Miss  Portia's  nurse.  It  was  ten  days 
ago,  as  I  said,  I  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  with  my 
daughter,  at  Bethnal  Green.  My  son-in-law  was  just 
putting  up  the  last  shutter — ^they  keep  a  pork-and-tripe 
shop,  and  they  make  the  best  and  whdesomest  sausages 
as  ever  I  tasted — when  in  rushed  my  old  master^  Mr. 
Goodman.' 

'  Ah,  nurse  1 '  says  he,  '  here  you  are !  And  this  is 
your  son's  wife,  I  suppose?' 

*  Not  exactly,  sir,'  I  replied.  '  But  the  young  man 
putting  up  the  shutter^  is  my  girl's  husband.' 

'  Now,  nurse,'  he  said,  vexy  flurried,  and  not  sitting 
down,  though  my  daughter  said,  '  Pray,  sir,  be  seated.' 
'  Now,  nurse,  the  cab  is  at  the  door;  and  I  want  you 
to  go  off  to  the  Great  Northern  Station,  and  take  the 
eleven  o'clock  train  down  to  St.  Milgithe's.  You 
must  live  with  my  Portia  for  six  months;  and,'  says 
he,  knowing  me  to  be  reasonable  in  my  charges  these 
twenty  year,  *  I  will  pay  you  whatever  you  ask.' 

*  It's  impossible,  sir,'  says  my  daughter.  '  Mother  has 
such  falling  fits,'  and  so  I  have,  *  that  I  dare  not  leave 
her  long  by  herself.' 

'  Not  so  impossible,  child,'  I  says,  '  for  Miss  Portia 
knows  me  near  as  well  as  you.'  Moreover,  I  recollected 
that,  though  Mr.  Groodman  is  alway  somehow  odd,  he 
always  pays  anybody,  and  especially  me,  like  a  gentle- 
man. 'Not  so  impossible  to  go,  sir;  but  I  can't  go 
to-night,  sir;  for  what  things  have  I  ready?  But  my 
son-in-law  will  take  me  off  in  the  horse  and  cart  to- 
morrow morning.' 

'  Mr.  Goodman  has  gone  out  for  six  months,  then, 
I  suppose?'  siud  I,  not  wishing  for  the  whole  history  of 


her  packing  up,  and  her  farewell  to  tripe  and  asoBsgoi 
and  Bethnal  Green. 

'  Yes,  sir,  he  was  odder  than  customaiy,  a>  I  thought 
He  told  me  he  would  telegraph  that  night  to  hii 
daughter  that  I  was  coming  the  next  moRung,  and 
that  he  was  on  the  way  to  America.  Then  he  said  s 
long  piece  out  of  a  play,  as  my  son-in-law  sappoaed, 
about  the  little  profits  of  an  idle  king.  To  whidi  my 
daughter's  husband  replied  that  there  was  little  profits 
for  an  idle  pork-butcher.  Then,  without  siting  down 
for  an  instant,  he  jumped  into  the  cab,  and  went  off, 
nobody  knows  where.' 

Mrs.  Large  was  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  Mis 
Portia  Groodman.  She  looked  very  pale  and  anxious. 
She  told  me  that  her  father  had  been  strangely  excited 
for  the  last  month,  and  had  declaimed  aloud  many  times 
in  the  day  the  '  Ulysses'  of  our  Poet  Laureate;  and  had 
applied  the  fireside  regrets  and  world-wide  longings  of 
the  king  of  Ithaca  to  himself.  He  had  abo  written  and 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  rotten  republics  of  the 
west,  and  wished  he  could  see  his  duty  dear  to  go  out 
and  restore  the  pure  and  simple  idea  of  republicankn 
to  the  nations  of  South  America.  At  last  he  went  op, 
as  he  told  her,  to  London,  with  a  bundle  of  books, 
writings,  a.nd  clothing.  '  Until  I  received  the  telegram, 
and  saw  Mrs.  Large,'  said  Portia,  '  I  expected  him 
back  in  a  day  or  two.' 

Mrs.  Large  and  Miss  Portia  lived  together  in  great 
quietness  for  six  or  seven  months.  Portia's  elastic  dis- 
position, together  with  her  lifelong  experience  of  her 
father's  extraordinary  doings,  prevented  htsr  from  being 
so  deeply  affected  by  his  departure  as  some  daoghtera 
would  have  been.  Had  he  done  anything  tenfold  as 
flighty,  she  would  have  simply  called  it  an  eccentricity; 
and  she  was  comforted  by  her  firm  asstiranoe  that  be 
was  perfectly  competent  to  prove  his  sanity  to  any  p«r 
son,  in  any  circumstances,  if  the  proof  were  called  for. 
My  own  fears  were  for  his  total  loss  of  reason, — '  if/  as  I 
said  to  myself,  ^  he  has  not  totaUy  lost  it  already.' 

During  these  six  or  seven  months,  the  house  under- 
went a  decided  transformation.  Every  time  I  risited 
it,  I  saw  an  increase  of  comfort  about  it,  and  a  gradual 
assimilation  of  its  interior  to  the  ordinary  intenon  of 
middle-class  houses.  A  little  kitchen  was  run  up  at  the 
side  of  the  house.  The  ample  room  of  Mr.  GtK)dmaii 
was  boarded  and  carpeted,  and  somewhat  spoiled  of  its 
squareness  by  the  formation  out  of  it  of  a  kind  of  h&H, 
to  keep  away  the  rush  of  cold  air  which  used  to  enttf 
in  with  every  opening  of  the  door.  The  ladies  abo 
indulged  themselves  with  a  little  maid-servant. 

At  the  end  of  some  months,  however,  poor  Mis 
Groodman  found  that  her  father's  departure  was  only 
one  in  the  series  of  her  troubles.  Mrs.  Large  looked  a 
if  she  suffered  from  excess  of  health;  but  she  i^as  con- 
tinually unwell.  Throughout  the  hot  weather  she  vai 
unequal  to  the  walk  from  Miss  Groedman's  hanae  to  the 
church. 

One  morning  Portia  came  up  to  the  parsoosge.  ps^ 
and  flurried.    *  I  wish,  sir,'  she  said,  *you  would  kindly 
come  over  and  see  Mrs.  Large.     She  is  so  iH' 
I      I  returned  with  the  young  lady.    When  we  arrived, 
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Mn.  Large  wm  lying  upon  the  bed,  dretted,  and  speeoh- 
lesB.  I WM  frightened  at  her  look;  and  hurrying  up  to 
the  bedside,  took  her  hand.    It  was  cold. 

'I  am  afraid,'  I  said,  'it  is  all  over.  The  poor  old 
lady  must  have  died  whilst  you  were  on  your  way  to  my 
iKMue.* 


Chaftkb  m. 

We  ooald  not  leave  the  poor  girl  in  the  sepulchre 
vhich  her  own  house  had  now  become.  '  The  child  had 
better  stay  here/  said  my  mother,  '  until  we  have  oom- 
mmucated  with  her  unde  or  aoquaintances  in  London.' 
Poor  Portia  very  gladly  accepted  our  invitation  to  a  few 
days'  itay  in  the  parsonage. 

Mn.  Large  died  on  the  Monday;  and,  having  seen 
her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  for  whom  I  at  once  tele- 
graphed, Friday  was  arranged  by  me  for  the  day  of 
banaL 

It  was,  as  I  have  said  already,  my  first  burial  at  St. 
Milgithe's.    At  five  minutes  to  three  on  the  Friday 
afternoon,  I  put  on  my  cassock,  surplice,  and  stole, 
and  vent  into  the  church.     It  was  a  cold,  windy  day, 
about  the  end  of  autumn.   The  funeral  was  to  come  at 
three.    On  rising  up  from  my  knees,  I  went  to  one  of 
the  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the  church;  and, 
leaning  there,  looked  upon  the  road  along  which  the 
pnxsession  would  come.    I  could  see  to  the  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  for,  so  far,  the  road  was 
straight,  but  beyond  that  distance  a  sudden  angle  hid 
the  rest  of  the  way — very  nearly  a  mU^,  to  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Large  had  died.    Only  the  sexton,  besides 
myself,  was  in  the  church.    It  was  a  melancholy  sound 
for  me— for  the  first  time  to  hear,  in  my  little  church, 
the  tolling  of  the  funeral  belL     Sadder  still  when  I 
remembered  that  the  poor  woman  had  died  so  suddenly, 
and  80  far  from  her  own  kin.    Close  beside  me  was  the 
seat  where  she  had  sat  down,  only   a  few  Sundays 
before — astonishing  our  village  women  with  her  fresh 
London  finery;  and  now  her  body  was  to  be  carried  in, 
passing  unconsciously  up  the  aisle  along  which  she  had 
lately  walked  with  so  much  dignity  and  self -conscious- 
ness.   '  I  could  not  bear  the  bought  of  death,'  I  said 
to  myself,  'if  I  could  not  believe  the  words  of  the 
Apoetle,  that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  equally  so  in  Christ 
all  shall  be  made  alive.    How  thankful  I  am  to  be  the 
niinister  of  a  source  of  such  high  faith  and  infinite  hope 
as  this  burial  office!' 

I  had  just  opened  the  book  at  the  burial  service, 
▼hen  I  noticed  that  the  bell  had  ceased  tolling  for  a 
longer  interval  than  before.  I  looked  out  upon  the 
road;  but,  although  nearly  half-an-hour  beyond  the 
time,  the  funeral  procession  was  not  even  in  sight. 

•Sir!' 

I  joined,  and  the  sexton  was  standing  beside  me. 

'  If  you  please,  sir,  will  you  come  and  look  at  the 
gravel    I  want  to  show  you  something.' 

I  looked  out  again  upon  the  road,  saw  that  the  fousral 
was  still  not  in  sight,  and  then  followed  the  sexton  into 
the  churck-yard.  The  grave  was  at  the  south-east  corner, 
dose  to  the  waU.  At  the  head  of  the  grave  next  to  that 
newly  dug,  stood  a  large  and  dimisy  cross,  made  not  of 


stone  or  wood,  but  of  stucco,  and  one  of  its  anns  ahuost 
stretched  over  the  new  grave.' 

'  Please,  sir,'  said  the  sexton,  'this  cross  is  quite  broke, 
and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  not  to  touch  it  as  you  stand 
here;  for  if  you  do,  I  think  it  will  break  off.' 

*  It  looks  as  if  it  would,'  I  said.  And  thanking  him, 
I  went  back  into  the  church. 

As  soon  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  the 
funeral  procession  in  the  distance.  I  walked  out,  and 
met  it  at  the  gate  of  the  church-yard.  When  we  re- 
turned to  the  church,  I  saw  that  my  mother  had  brought 
in  Portia.  They  neither  of  them,  however,  followed 
the  corpse  to  the  grave. 

Having  taken  good  heed  to  the  sexton's  direction, 
I  left  the  cross  as  safe  as  I  found  it.  My  mother  and 
Portia  were  sitting  in  the  church  when  I  came  back 
from  the  burial.  '  Do  yoi4  not  think,*  I  whispered  to 
my  mother,  *  that  Portia  would  like  to  give  one  look  at 
the  coffinf 

The  poor  girl  heard  me,  and  cried,  *  Oh  yes^  sir.'  She 
rose  up  directly,  and  we  went  with  her  as  far  as  the 
porch,  and  standing  there  awaited  her  return.  Suddenly 
my  conscience  smote  me.  '  I  have  forgotten  to  give  her 
warning  about  that  headstone.* 

I  ran  out,  and  saw  the  fruit  of  my  heedlessness.  The 
poor  girl  was  being  lifted  up  by  two  men.  Bhe  was 
stunned  and  unconscious.  The  cross  was  broken  at  the 
stem.  In  her  eagerness,  she  had  leaned  upon  it  as  a 
support  the  moment  she.  got  to  the  grave;  the  action  of 
leaning  forward  had  precipitated  her  into  the  grave. 
She  had  been  thrown  upon  her  head  and  her  right  elbow. 

*  Her  arm  is  broken,  poor  lass,'  said  one. 

*  It's  only  fright,  sir,'  said  another.  '  Shell  soon  come 
too.' 

'  Flight,  indeed,'  cried  a  woman.  '  I  think  you'd  be 
frighted  to  fall  into  a  new-dug  grave.  She  will  na  be  a 
live  body  this  day  next  year,  poor  thing.' 


Chapter  FV. 

'  My  dear,'  said  my  mother,  when  I  got  into  the  house, 
'  you  must  drive  down  to  Hollingham  for  Dr.  Stacey. 
The  poor  girl  is  now  sensible;  but  she  is  in  most  excru- 
datLQg  pain,  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  quite  true  that 
her  arm  is  broken.' 

Like  an  obedient  son,  I  went  out  at  once,  harnessed 
my  pony,  and  drove  down  to  Hollingham — some  three 
miles  from  St.  Milgithe's— at  that  reckless  speed  with 
which  I,  like  many  other  bom  Londoners,  astonish 
country  charioteers.  Every  cart  I  met  was  drawn  as 
nearly  into  the  hedge  as  it  would  go,  and  every  driver 
tume4  his  head  after  me  with  gaping  and  stoHd  astonish- 
ment. I  found  that  Dr.  Stacey  had  gone  out;  but  the 
boy  told  me  that  Mr.  Soames,  the  doctor's  assistant, 
was  in  the  surgery. 

Mr.  Soames  immediately  came  out.  He  asked  me  if 
my  mother  was  unwell;  for  she  is  the  only  person  who 
ever  wants  the  doctor  in  my  household. 

*  No,'  I  said;  '  a  young  lady  staying  with  us  has  had 

a  very  bad  accident;  we  fear  that  her  arm  is  broken.' 

As  we  were  riding  back,  I  detailed  all  the  dicumstanoes 

I  to  him.    My  mother  met  us  at  the  parsonage  door,  and 
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took  tip  the  snrgeon  to  the  patient's  iroom,  wliile  I  sat 
down  in  my  study  to  write  my  day's  badget  of  letters. 

I  was  startled  in  the  midst  of  a  troublesome  epistle 
by  the  entry  of  Mr.  Soames.  His  whole  manner  was 
peculiarly  ohanged.  He  looked  nervous  and  greatly 
agitated;  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  he  dropped 
into  the  chair  nearest  the  door.  It  was  hardly  a  sur- 
geon's expression  which  showed  itself  in  the  young  man's 
face.  I  was  used  to  Stacey's  profesnonal  look  of  sym- 
pathy with  pain;  but  his  assistant  appeared  more  like 
the  patient  than  the  physician. 

'  Well,'  I  said,  putting  down  my  pen,  *  what  do  you 
think  of  hert    How  is  she?' 

*  Not  so  well  as  she  would  haye  been,  I  fear,  if  I  had 
not  come.    You  ought  neyer  to  have  brought  me.' 

*  Howl'  I  cried.  I  began  to  fear  that  he  had  made 
some  fatal  surgical  mistake.^  'Have  you  injured  her 
then!' 

*  Not  her  body.  I  have  set  her  arm.  The  accident 
is  less  dangerous  than  you  supposed.  It  is  her  mind 
Ihat  I  have  hurt' 

'  You  speak  mysteries,  Mr.  Soames.' 
'  If  you  were  to  go.  upstairs  now  she  would  not  know 
you.' 

*  Do  yon  mean  that  she  has  lost  her  reaaonf  Cad  she 
have  her  father's— her  father's  disease  t' 

*  Gkid  forbid  t '  he  said,  most  solemnly.  The  tone  and 
look  with  which  he  spoke  struck  me,  and  I  asked, 

*  Do  you  know  her  father!  I  thought  he  never  allowed 
a  doctor  to  come  near  himself  or  her.' 

'  He  did  once  allow  me  to  come.  It  is  my  fault  that 
he  has  allowed  no  other.' 

'  No,'  I  replied;  '  it  was  his  principle.  He  thought 
them,  or  professed  to  think  them,  unnecessary.  But — 
you  knew  them!' 

*  She  knew  me  in  a  moment,'  said  he.  '  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  who  your  patient  was!' 

' '  How  could  I  guess,'  I  asked, '  that  you  were  that 
person  whom  I  must  now  say  you  are!   You  are  that 
medical  student  of  whom  I  h^ve  heard!' 
.  ^Yes.' 
'  Whom  they  knew  in  Paris!* 
'Yes.' 
'  And  you  were  engaged  to  Miss  Goodman!' 

*  Sir,  I  am  engaged  to  her.  I  cannot  think  of  an  en- 
gagement— a  betrothal — being  broken,  unless  both 
persons  break  it.  I  have  never  broken  it.  I  iun  sure 
■he  cannot  have  broken  it.'  Then,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  added,  with  a  glance  at  me  which  I  cotdd  not 
mistake,  '  Perhaps  she  has,  and * 

*  You  need  not  fear,'  said  I,  smiling  in  spite  of  my- 
self; '  I  know  not  of  any  one  to  whom  she  is  engaged.' 

I  spoke  to  the  poor  fellow  such  words  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  as  both  my  office  bid  me,  and  the 
simple  truth  allowed  me  to  speak.  He  grasped  my 
hands  on  leaving,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  '  I  dare  not 
come  again,  to  see  her;  at  all  events  until  I  hear  she  is 
better,  and  is  willing  to  see  me.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Stacey 
to  visit  her.  I  will  send  up  in  a  few  hours  to  ask  how 
she  is — how  her  mind  is^  I  mean — if  you  will  kindly 
send  me  word.* 


'  WeU,  good-bye,'  I  said.  '  I  have  no  fear  aboat  her 
mind.  Whether  she  is  stiQ  heading  sacrad  her  engage- 
ment with  you,  Tou  must  come  and  discover  for  yoor* 
self.' 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  both  sufferers  recovered  their 
health  in  body  and  mind.  The  doctor  healed  the 
patient's  arm,  and  the  patient  healed  the  doctoi^B  heart 
Without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  eccentric  father, 
my  mother  and  I  agreed  that  I  might  give  Portia  amy, 
by  right  of  my  large  fotherhood  over  the  whole  parish 
as  its  priest;  and  we  were  fortunately  seconded  in  tlus, 
after  we  had  agreed  upon  it,  by  the  arrival  in  St  MS- 
githe's  of  Portia's  undo.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  diain  of 
causes  show,  Portia  would  not  have  been  married  hid 
not  Bfrs.  Laige  been  buried.  Thus,  too,  my  first  wed- 
ding at  St.  Milgithe's  grew,  in  a  carious  maaner,  out  of 
my  fiipt  funeral* 

ON  DISSIPATED  MEN  OF  OENIT7S. 

BY  THl  SDITOB. 

lir  order  to  prevent  tnisttake,  we  desire,  at  the  oat- 
set  of  this  paper,  to  make  it  apparent,  even  to  the 
dullest  reader,  that  we  have  an  utter  detestation  of 
drunkenness.  An  inebriate  person  is  to  us  an  un- 
speakably disgusting  object.  When  we  think  of  the 
pawned  household  effects;  the  scarcity  of  food,  bed- 
dixig,  and  fuel;  and  the  thousand  frantic  qoarrels 
and  breaking  hearts  under  the  miserable  roof-trees  of 
the  habitually  besotted,  we  dare  even  go  the  lengtii 
of  oonfeesing  that,  were  we  ambitious  of  oratorical 
distinction  and  renown,  we  should  feel  strongly 
tempted  to  select,  like  Mr.  €k>ugh,  the  teetotal  in 
preference  to  any  other  platform.  Its  themes- 
branching,  with  terrible  directness  and  rapidity, 
into  the  outer  lawless  verge  of  all  vices  and  crimes 
— are  the  most  touching  and  tragic  that  our  modern 
civilization  supplies.  What  room  do  they  afford  for 
hilarious  foreground  groups,  for  harrowing  back- 
ground pictures,  for  vehement  and  soul-moving  a|>- 
peahi  on  the  basis  of  these  hideous  social  antitheses! 
How  easy,  by  the  due  touching  of  alternate  chords, 
to  melt  the  heart  to  pathos  or  inflame  it  to  indigna- 
tion! But  our  Demosthenic  aspiratloA  are  modest 
Nature,  we  fear,  neter  moulded  us  for  oonspicaoos 
philanthropic  warfare.  Yet  we  must  add,  emphati- 
cally, that,  in  the  humble  matter  of  our  personal 
self-government,  we  should  deem  it  a  duty  to  abstain 
totally  from  all  alcoholic  beverages,  did  we  not  con- 
sider it,  on  the  whole,  a  higher  virtue  to  be  judidonsly 
temperate  in  their  use. 

Now,  from  these  broadly  honest  asseverations  and 
confessions,  it  will,  we  hope,  be  clear  to  any  one  not 
wilfully  blind,  that  we  stand  respectably  qoaHfied 
for  admission  into  all  but  the  extrone  foro-firont  and 
ultra -fanatical  British  temperance  tanks.  Thns  in- 
trenched, then,  in  a  position  quite  above  reasonable 
suspicion,  will  we  be  thought  to  act  inoonaistsntly  if 
WB  solicit  a  tear,  a  pardon,  and  an  alms  for  dbuaytAtd 
and  downfallen  men  of  genius?  It  has  been  our  good 
perhi^  we  should  say  our  bad— ^ortane  to  be 
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acquainted  with  numy  such.  S<ime  of  them  we  have 
seen  die— almost  before  our  eyes — the  wildest,  the 
terribleit,  the  saddest  of  ftlooholio  deaths. .  With  dismal 
forebodings—whieh  we  have  tried  now  and  then,  as 
occasion  offered,  to  frame  into  liseftd  leSsons  and 
wvnings— have  we  marked  the  wretched,  unnerved, 
I  tremnloos,  restless-eyed  horror  of  the  one  awful  want, 
ud  the  splendid  temporary  relief  resulting  fnnn  the 
delosire  draught — ^the  draught  delusive  because  in- 
daebg  a  more  deadly  reaction.  Tet,  somehow  or 
other,  ve  never  knew  a  dissipated  man  of  genius  who 
▼as  not,  in  snndry  social  respects,  loveable.  The  light 
that  'led  astray'  has,  In  fact,  been  evermore  'light 
from  heaven.'  Who  has  not  heard,  again  and  again, 
the  ngnificant  eipression,  '  Poor  fellow!  he  was  only 
toogt)od-hearted.'  A  genial  disposition,  an  amiable 
good  nature,  a  rare  capacity  to  shine  in  society,  are 
the  delightful  demons  that  impel  their  brilliant  vic- 
tiins  to  over-indulgence  and  ruin.  In  such  cases,  if 
it  is  hnman  to  blame,  it  is  angelic  to  pity,  and  god- 
like to  forgiva  Take  the  singer,  the  poet,  or  the 
artist  How  society  feasts  and  flatters  him!  If  he 
is  cold,  selfish,  a&d  calculatii^,  he  resists  solicitation, 
and  lives  to  be  rich  and  honoured.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  kindly,  facile,  and  fond  of  good 
fellowship,  he  is  ready  for  all  exhilarating  companion- 
ihips,  and  eventually  dies  poor  and  despised.  Society 
is  thus  at  once  the  tempter  and  the  avenger;  and  who 
can  tell  how  cruelly  its  blows  may  sometimes  fall  on 
hearts  whose  very  softness  is  their  curse? 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  sympathy  for  dissi- 
pated men  of  genius  is  neither  very  frequent  nor  very 
popular.  Our  fiercely  industrial,  coldly  utilitarian,  and 
meanly  money-worshipping  age,  is  under  a  tyranny 
of.  hard -headed,  flinty -hearted  politico- economical 
inaxims.  According  to  a  certain  school  of  modem 
philosophers,  any  attempt  to  avert  or  mitigate  the 
Batnnd  penalties  of  imprudence,  or  of  any  other  form 
of  misconduct,  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  immutable  laws  of  Providence."  Tet,  as  well 
might  it  be  said  that  it  is  wrong  to  give  surgical  aid 
or  nursing  consolation  to  any  one  who  stumbles  and 
is  hnrt,  on  the  ground  that  the  suffering  endured  in 
that  ease  is  no  more  than  the  punishment  due  to  a 
fash  disregard  of  the  inevitable  law  of  gravitation! 
Trae,  God  has  given  us  feieling  hearts  as  well  as  logi- 
cal heads;  but  it  so  happens  that,  for  the  present,  the 
logical  heads  are  mightUy  in  the  ascendant.  Men  of 
g^iofl  should  not  be  above  making  money.  If  they 
are  poor,  and  especially  if  they  are  drunken,  they 
have  themselves  to  blamei  They  mu^t  just  suffer  the 
conseqaences.  Therefore,  the  said  men  of  genius — 
at  least  when  they  begin  to  wax  fiery-eyed  and  seedy 
—are  on  all  hands  vituperated  and  shunned.  Their 
^mourprtfpn  is  Continually  wounded.  Gk>ing  down 
in  the  social  scale,  every  one  gives  them  a  kick  to  help 
them  down.  Soared  and  angry  with  the  world,  they 
scathe  it  with  their  immortal  scorns;  and,  clutching 
at  the  maddening  cup,  find  themselves  suddenly 
^iviilated  into  a  world  of  sweet  and  beatific  dreams. 
The  drink  tiiat  has  been  their  bane  in  prosperous 


hours  thus  becomes  their  ready  refuge  in  hours  of 
despondency  and  hopelessness.  It  makes  life  endur- 
able to  them,  until  death  comes  at  the  last,  grandly 
and  with  triumphal  songs — the  final  emancipator 
of  all  who  are  irretHevably  unhappy,  and  not  the 
least  so  of  all  who  have  undoubtedly  of  their  own 
weak  win  fallen,  but  who,  being  down,  have  been 
trampled  on  by  society  with  its  myriad  remorseless 
heels. 

There  is  a  Scottish  air  well  known,  and  often  sung, 
which  can  scarcely  be  listened  to  without  tears.  It 
is  a  strain  of  the  truest  and  purest  inspiration.  In- 
nnmerabte  hearts  have  been  touched  by  it  into  emo- 
tions of  tenderness.  Its  composer  was  first  a  star  in 
admiring  circles;  then  a  oonviviaUst,  flattered  into 
self-neglect,  and  cheered  onward  to  his  destruction; 
and,  finally,  a  degraded  drunkard  and  shameless  waif 
and  outcast.  Grod  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
This  wretched  creature  of  originally  fine  olay  had  not 
helped  himself,  and  he  consequently  appeared  in  the 
end  as  if  altogether  Gh)d-forgotten.  He  had  brought 
his  misery  upon  himself — thertfin'e  he  deserved  to 
suffer — thertfore  he  was  permitted  to  suffer.  The 
business  men  and  the  wary  calculators  saw  wherein 
he  had  erred,  and  were  quick  to  teU  him  of  his  folly. 
But  death  found  him  unbefriended.  On  all  sides 
wealth  was  squandered  in  gross  gratifications  and 
vulgar  displays,  but  not  even  a  poor  modicum  of 
comfort  fell  to  the  share  of  the  poor  composer  of 

*  — ^  .'     Yet  that  genuine  heart -gush  of 

melody  will  continue  to  be  a  joy  to  the  world  long 
after  the  wise  and  stem  contemners  of  its  hapless 
author — ^who  looked  well  to  their  own  interests,  and 
especially  well  to  the  interests  of  their  heirs — and 
who  were  altogether  great  and  important  personages 
in  their  day  and  generation — are  forgotten  beneath 
their  marble  tombs. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  cases  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  and  Hartley  Coleridge  naturally  occur. 
The  former  was  as  inveterate  and  irreclaimable  a 
drunkard  as  George  Morland,  the  unrivalled  painter 
of  English  stables  and  farm-yards.  But  he  was  some- 
thing wors&  In  spite  of  his  ingeniously  constructive 
intellect  and  extraordinary  ear  for  the  rhythmical  ar- 
rangement of  words,  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty"  of 
such  heartlessneas  and  ingratitude,  especially  towards 
kis  amiable  benefactor,  Mr.  Allan,  as  to  render  him 
a  psychological  enigma.  But  poor  Hartley  Coleridge, 
like  most  men  of  his  fine  and  sensitive  stamp  who 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  allurements  of  social  inter- 
course, was  nobody's  enemy  save  his  own.  Could  it 
be  wrong  to  Alleviate  the  last  sufferings  of  men  like 
these— men  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  fail- 
ings, stiU  ministered  to  the  higher  and  more  enduring 
enjoyments  of  mankind?  Why  should  not  compas- 
sion and  help  follow  them  even  when  pursuing  their 
true  divinity  into  false  and  fatal  paths?  The  defences 
at  one  time  put  forward  for  the  errors  of  Byron  and 
Bums  provoked  much  righteous  denial  of  the  claims 
of  genius  to  despise  the  moralities  of  lif&  A  reficfAtm 
was  thus  engendered  of  uncompromising  sternness 


towwdfl  thti  frailties  of  brilliuit-mlnded  men,  until 
the  world,  in  its  desire  to  be  severely  virtaons,  forgot 
4k>  be  even  moderately  duristian.  The  safe  coarse  is  to 
avoid  either  extreme.  Inebriety  is  a  flagrant  sin,  and 
is,  in  one  sense,  aggravated  when  it  involves  the  waste 
or  the  destruction  of  noble  and  beantifnl  gifts.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  men  of  shining  inteUeot  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  temptation;  besides  being  more  liable, 
perhaps,  from  the  very  sensitiveness  of  their  nature, 
to  those  heart-aches  and  depressions  which  impel  to 
the  use  of  stimulants.  When,  therefore;  society  has 
drunk  the  fresh  bright  wine  of  their  lives,  and  are 
casting  off  what  remains  as  the  mere  worthless  lees, 
there  is  room  surely  for  some  little  exercise  of  that 
greatest  of  Christian  virtues— charity.  Few  of  us, 
we  apprehendy  are  much  better  than  our  neighbours, 
no  matter  how  diversified  may  be  our  positions  in  life. 
To  some,  however,  ample  means  have  been  given — 
perhaps  through  a  parsimonious  ancestry — perhaps 
'  through  unscrupulous  clutching  and  saving — ^perhaps 
through  the  accident  of  a  fortunate  run  of  business 
— ^perhaps  through  the  timely  help,  at  some  critical 
juncture,  of  wealthy  and  generous  relations — ^perhaps 
through  some  mere  casual  windfall,  implying  not 
one  particle  of  personal  merit  or  exertion.  To  these 
the  teaching  and  the  preaching  of  all  nations  and 
ages  have  assigned  certain  lofty  duties^-duties  which, 
in  the  doing,  have  the  sweetness  and  the  recompense 
of  Heaven's  best  benediction — and  not  the  least 
sacred  of  which  is  kindness  towards  those  wofully 
erring  unfortunates  who,  though  themselves  utterly 
impoverished,  have  made,  the  world  eternally  their 
debtor  by  contributittg  to  its  diviner  needs. 

A    DREAM. 

How  strange  and  eventful  is  life  in  dreamland! 
How  like  sometimes,  and  at  other  times  how  very 
unlike  that  of  the  common  work-a-day  world!  In 
it  even  the  most  monotonous  or  unpoetical  kind  of 
eodstence  may  receive  a  tinge  of  romance  unequalled 
in  all  the  wide  domain  of  Failiy.  The  fancy<  freed 
from  the  control  of  the  will,  flies  off  for  a  frolic,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  generally  chooses  nig?U  for  its  holi- 
day;— generally,  we  might  almost  have  said  always^ 
for  though  there  are  such  things  as  ciaj^-dreams,  yet 
the  imagination  is  never  so  free  and  iintnunmelled  in 
its  wanderings  as  at  night. 

Who  shall  define  the  boundaries  of  dreamland? 

*  That  wild  weird  dime,  that  lieth  flublimt, 
Oat  of  •!>*<:•— out  of  time;' 

or  shall  we  rather  say  ihnmghout  the  whole  of  both, 
for  whither  has  not  the  fancy  taken  its  fight?  It  has 
gone  down  into  the  regions  of  horror  and  darkness, 
and  anon  soared  afar  into  the  realms  of  light  and  lov& 
How  often  has  it  glided  sadly  away  back  into  the 
past — ^to  the  old  familiar  scenes  of  youth,  and  conjured 
up  the  features  of  the  loved  and  lost;  and  how  often, 
again,  has  it  swept  with  daring  wing  away  into  the 
future! 
What  pleasures  have  been  enjoyed,  and  what  pains 


suffered  in  a  few  seconds  of  dream-Ufo!  Eveiy  one 
old  enough  to  have  a  memory,  carries  about  in  it 
some  souvenir  of  dreamland,  and  his  Uf  e  is  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  influenced  by  his  visits  thereu  We  hope, 
though,  that  no  one  will  ever  allow  himself  to  become 
a  victim  to  this  influence,  like  Bulwer^s  poor  *  dream> 
ing  enthusiast,'  who  donned  his  nightcap,  and  plunged 
into  dream  >  life  as  others  put  on  their  hats  and  go 
forth  to  their  daily  toil.  *  I  seek  no  joy,*  said  he,  '  in 
this  world;  I  form  no  ties;  I  feast  not,  nor  love,  nor 
make  merry;  there  [in  dreamland]  have  I  found  all 
that  the  world  denied  me;  there  have  I  realised  the 
yearning  and  aspiration  vrithin  me,  there  have  I 
coined  the  untold  poetiy  into  the  felt — the  seen!' 
Poor  fool ! — yet  to  be  pitied;  for  surely  his  was  no 
gross,  but  a  sweet  and  lovable  nature,  though  all  unfit 
for  dealing  with  the  rough  realities  of  life 

Reader!  do  you  know  the  High-street  of  Glasjgow? 
If  you  do,  I  need  not — ^if  you  don't,  I  dare  not — at- 
tempt to  describe  to  you  the  poor  half -fed,  half -dad 
creatures,  who  sit  with  their  badLcts  bridging  the 
gutters,  selling  herrin',  sybos,  Ac  Well,  no  later 
than  yesterday,  as  I  was  going  up  the  street  to 

H n's,*  I  chanced  to  hear  one  of  them*  say  to 

another — and  in  tones,  too,  betokening  all  a  woman's 
heart,  albeit  touched  vritii  a  woman's  vanity — 'I 
dreamed  I  was  at  a  graund  merridge,  an*  I  thocht  I 
had  on  a  pair  o'  fine  white  saitin  slippers.*  A  grand 
marriage  and  satin  slippers  for  thee!  thought  L  Poor 
creature!  surely  that  was  indeed  a  dream^  Ah  I  ye 
youthful  fair  ones — rich  and  poor — I  know  you  all; 
and  is  it  not  'a  dream  of  white  satin  slippers,  and  a 
grand  marriage,  with  every  one  of  you? 

And  this  brings  me  to  think  of  thee,  my  dear 

F ,  and  the  last  night  I  spent  with  thee,  when 

we  sat  in  my  little  chambre  au  iroidime^  and  thou 
didst  write  on  the  fly-leaf  of  my  *  Pens€ea*  *  verse, 
beginning  *  La  vie  est  un  i^ve,'  adding,  by  w»y  of 
superscription,  '  £n  souvenir  de  celui  qui  aimerait  se 

nonmier  votre  ami  F H ,*    En  mmcfHO'  of 

thee,  my  dear  F !  I  shall  keep  it  as  long  as  I  Hvcl 

It  is  even  now  before  me;  for  I  have  taken  it  forth 
once  more  from  its  shrine  in  my  old  traveUing-caae. 

There  it  lies — a  cherished  and  fit  memorial  of  thee 

mystical,  melancholy,  yet  warm  and  impulsive;  KmW 
French,  half  Qerman,  like  thy  native  Alsace.  There 
it  lies,  and  at  sight  of  it  the  past  is  so  vividly  recalled 
that  I  feel  as  it  were  an  inward  struggUng  to  reach 
thee  and  renew  the  old  times.  My  heart  beats  against 
its  prison  bars,  as  though  it  fain  would  burst  th«n, 
to  find  communion  with  thine;  and  the  eyes  of  fancy 
strain  wide  to  catch  if  possible  a  clearer  sight  of  thee. 
But,  like  Prometheus  to  the  rock,  the  spirit  is  chained 
to  this  clog  of  clay,  and  all  the  ardent  longings,  sweet 
affections— thwarted  sad  disappointed — turn  lock 
upon  the  panting  heart,  and  gnaw  like  very  vultures. 

*  La  vie  est  un  rftve!'  Ah!  mon  ami,  ndSon  panvre 
ami,  why — when  scarce  two  dosen  summer  suns  had 
shone  upon  thee — ^why  didst  thou  look  so  sadly  on 

*  A  bookseller,  wboee  name  bse  been  m  **  bontehold  word' 
with  all  OlMgow  coUagtMu  for  the  Isit  quarto-  of  a  ecntaiy. 
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bfe?  Wliy  should  it  bo  soon  appear  to  thee— a  dream  ? 
Hadat  thoa  so  early  borne  the  baptism  of  fire  ?  Would 
that  1  oould  wipe  it  from  thy  brow!  Thou  knowest 
I  tried  it  Now,  if  good  wishes  and  kind  regards  can 
reach  thee,  may  this  gentle  breeze  (or  the  post — ^for 
tboQ  mayest  one  day  read  this)  bear  away  to  thee, 
the  best  and  kindest  of  '  le  numero  quatre.' 

Alas!  to  how  many  is  life  nothing  better  than  a 
dream!  We  do  not  mean  here  to  refer  to  those  of 
the  Bishop  Berkeley  or  Hume  school,  but  to  all  self- 
seekers,  idl  whose  motto  <may  be  set  down  in  the 
words  of  a  knowing  old  mynheer, — *  Eash  man  for 
myshelf/  And  to  these,  paradoxical  though  it  seem, 
may  we  not  add  all  of  the  wide-awake  school  ?  Is  it 
not  to  them  also  a  dream?  Ah !  they  think  them- 
lelres  far-seeing,  though  we  doubt  if  their  range  of 
vision  ever  extends  much  past  their  pockets;  they 
think  they  can  out-distance  moet  of  their  neighbours, 
bnt—and  it  is  worth  remembering — ^there  are  cases 
where  *  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.' 

If  you  just  glance  for  a  moment  over  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  from  the 
Bible  down  to  the  little  penny  *  Book  of  Fate,  or 
Dreamer's  Oracle,'  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  important  part  dreams  play  in  our  little  world. 
And  at  the  very  keystone  of  this  migh^  arch,  span- 
ning from  the  past  to- the  present,  you  find  the  won- 
derful book  by  the  wondrous  dreamer  of  Bedford. 

Not  only  do  dreams  penetrate  into  our  literature, 
bat  they  invade  also  the  iiU>mains  of  science  and  the 
arts.  One  of  the  most  effective  pictures  we  ever  saw 
^'as  'A  Dream,'  by  that  most  spirituel  of  French 
painters,  Leon  Cogniet.  A  noble  steed,  with  a  sleep- 
ing maiden  gently  pillowed  on  its  back,  was  madly 
careering  down  through  the  clouds,  while  the  light- 
nings flashed  their  fiery  bolts  athwart  its  course. 
Even  the  cold  substantial  marble  has  been  made  to 
embody  the  'airy  nothing'  of  a  dreaiti,  as  witness 
Mimti's  well-known  most  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture, 
*  The  Sleep  of  Sorrow  and  the  Dream  of  Joy. ' 

Bat  let  us  leave  the  subject  of  dreams  and  dream- 
ers in  general,  and  come  to  one  dream  and  one 
dreamer  in  particular.  I  was  far  away — ^in  a  strange 
land,  amongst  strangers.  After  about  two  years' 
exile,  without  seeing  a  '  kent  face,'  and  not  having 
even  the  most  distant  expectation  of  such  an  event, 
I  acddentaily  met  an  old  fellow-student,  who  had 
come  to  stay  for  a  short  time  within  a  few  miles  of 
where  I  was  located.  Talk  of  Freemasonry  and  its 
bond  of  brotherhood!  What  is  that  to  the  tie  which 
knit  us  together  in  that  far-off  land — a  tie  made 
doubly  strong,  too,  by  that  spirit  of  clanship  so 
railed  against  in  north-country  folks?  Ah!  coemo- 
politan  may  be  a  fine-sounding  word  to  some  ears, 
bat  to  us  tiiere  always  seems  to  be  something  both 
homeless  and  heartless  in  it.  We  hold  that  the  man 
who  loves  kith  and  kin  best,  is  the  man  who  will 
have  the  warmest  heart  to  the  world  at  large. 

It  might  have  been  lowness  of  spirits,  home-sick- 
ness, or — shall  I  say  it? — well,   something  more 


mhHanHal,  if  not  more  recdt  that  sent  my  fancy 
away  on  such  a  strange  flight  that  night;  but,  'in 
the  spirit  or. the  flesh,  I  dreamed'  that  I  and  my 
newly-found  comrade  were  both  disembodied.   Whe- 
ther this  was  lucky  or  unlucky,  according  to  the 
funny  little  *  oracle'  aforementioned,  matters  not. 
As  if  by  mutual  consent,  we  met  on  the  top  of  a 
huge  rock,  commanding  a  view  of  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  vale.    I  say  we;  for,  though  our  ponderous 
corporeal  impersonations  were  not  there,  still,  I  felt 
instinctively  that  we  were,  and  had  no  perception 
that  aught  of  the  ego  or  the  mm  was  wanting  in 
either  case.     It  was  the  gloamin';  all  was  cabn  and 
serene— still  as  the  Sabbath  on  a  slumbering  sea. 
Sadly  and  silently  we  met.     No  uttered  greeting 
passed  between  ub— only  our  *eyee  looked  love  to 
eyes  that  spake  again,'  and  our  hands  met  with 
that  firm  and  hearty  pressure  so  dumbly  eloquent 
of  sympathy.    Language  was  unneeded;  for,  strange 
to  say,  each  seemed  to  know  the  other's  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  well  as  his  own.     We  had  met  to 
take  flight  together  to  our  native  laud — to  visit  the 
*  near  and  dear '  ones  thera    Side  by  side,  and  hand 
in  hand,  we  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  rock;  to- 
gether we  rose  lightly  upwards  into  the  dim  blue 
air.     No  motion,  nor  even  an  expressed  wish,  was 
necessary  on  our  parte.     Simply  the  thought  arose 
in  the  mind,  and  forthwith  the  thing  wsm  done. 
Serenely  and  calmly,  higher  and  still  higher   we 
were  borne;  and  then  away  over  field  and  forest, 
mountain  and  moor — over  great  noisy  cities,  lit  up 
with  the  glare  of  ten  thousand  lamps,  and  peaceful 
little  hamlets,  wrapped  in  sleep  and  the  silence  of 
night. 

Thus  we  sped  on,  o'er  land  and  sea,  till  we  were 
far  away  out  on  the  trackless  deep.  And  oh!  what 
a  soothing  and  holy  influence  seemed  to  pass  over 
us,  when,  looking  down,  we  beheld  the  infinite 
ethereal  vault,  with  its  myriad  gems,  mirrored  in 
the  calm  and  glassy  waters!  Before — behind — on 
either  side,  thero  was  no  trace  of  earth.  The  sky 
above  met  the  mimic  sky  below.  All  around  us  the 
stars  were  twinkling  merrily.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
had  left  the  world  behind,  and  set  out  on  *  a  journey 
through  space.'  Far  down,  on  the  waveless,  mirror 
sea,  a  stately  ship,  her  sails  all  set,  lay  cradled  as  by 
enchantment.    She  appeared  as  if  suspended  in  the 

ether: — 

'  A  glorloofl  phastom  of  tb«  detsp, 
Biaen  up  to  meet  the  moon. 
Obi  ne'er  did  skj  and  water  blend 

In  sncb  a  boly  sleep, 
Or  bathe  In  brighter  qoletado 

A  roamer  of  the  deep. 
Bo  far  the  peaceful  soul  of  heaven 

Hath  settled  on  the  sea; 
It  teems  as  if  this  weight  of  calm 

Ware  from  eternity. 
li  she  a  vision  wild  and  bright. 
That  sails  amid  the  still  moonlight 

At  the  dreaming  soul's  command! 
A  vessel  borne  by  magic  gales~ 
All  rigged  with  gossamery  sails. 

And  bound  for  ftdiyland  t ' 
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Twas  ohanged.  Dark  moontain  maBaes  of  Qloud 
came  hurling  up  over  the  sky.  The  sea  no  longer  lay 
like  a  mirror*  Sudden  and  awful  as  the  lightning's 
flash,  with  its  attendant  thunder-peal,  oame  the 
sweep  of  the  h|irricane  and  the  wild  boom  of  the 
tempest.  Above — ^below — all  was  fuiy  and  oonfusion; 
but  as  for  us,  the  storm  affected  us  not.  Rain,  hail, 
the  lightning's  fiery  tongue  passed  harmless  by.  The 
fiercest  blast  did  not  so  muoh  as  sway  the  ourling 
lovelock  on  my  comrade's  brow.  The  goodly  ship, 
that  erewhile  seemed  to  lie  '  as  idly  as  a  painted  ship 
upon  a  painted  ocean,'  was  now  tossed  about  on  the 
great  heaving  seething  billows,  the  mere  sport  of 
wind  and  water.  In  vain  the  seamen  strove — ^in  vain 
the  voice  of  command  was  heard  ever  and  anon  peal- 
ing above  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  storm.  Wave  after 
wave  broke  over  the  doomed  ship — one  wild  crash, 
anditwasengulphed.  Some  struggling  fornas  might  be 
seen  for  a  moment  wrestling  with  the  wavee — shriek 
*  followed  shriek  as  one  by  one  di«appeare4— and  then 
all  was  stilll 

Beaderl  have  you  ever  allowed  your  thoughts  to 
wander  at  will  in  some  fair  pharisaical  Utopia,  or  in- 
dulged in  some  sweet  sentimental  day-dream  till  you 
fancied  yourself  far-  remov^  above  the  low  and 
grovelling  ways  of  earth,  into  an  atmosphere  of  calm 
serenity  and  holiness  T  Have  youT  And  in  the  very 
midat  of  this  self-satisfied  soul-take-thine-ease  state, 
has  npt  some  rude  blast  of  passion,  trouble,  or  temp- 
tation, sweeping  over  the  sea  of  life — ru^^g  its  placid 
Burfaoe — dispelled  the  illusion,  and  recalled  to  your 
mind  the  unwelcome  fact  that  you  were  still  *  of  the 
earth,  earthy'? 

Soon  the  sea  was  left  behind,  and  we  drew  near  to 
a  large  city — a  modem  BabeL  Louder  and  louder 
grew  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  toiling  millions  in  this 
human  hive.  What  a  sight  to  look  down  on,  with 
its  thousands  of  wide  and  brilliant  streets  and  dark 
and  narrow  lanes,  with  the  great  living  flood  seething 
in  and  out,- backwards  and  forwards,  through  themt 
See  its  busy  markets;  its  deserted  fanes;  its  flaring 
hell -mouths,  dealing  out  dolinum  and  death;  its 
benevolent  societies  dispensing  medidne,  food,  and 
dotheel  See  its  ooey  bright  firesides — around  which 
all  the  hearths  fairest  flowers  both  bud  and  bloom; 
and  its  gaudy  theatres,  where,  instead  of  these  sweet 
blossoms  of  nature,  you  have  presented  to  you  the 
stiff  and  starchy  mockeries  of  the  fleurigte;  where, 
alike  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  poor  humanity  is  bur- 
lesqued! See,  in  this  gorgeous  apartment.  Sir  Rubi- 
cund Dives  and  his  friends  seated  around  the  table, 
while  the  jesfand  ^e  bottle  pass  round  together,  the 
one  growing  light  with  the  other;  and  then,  if  your 
eye  is  not  dazzled,  cast  a  pasapg  glance  into  that 
dark  chilly  comer,  where  crouches  poor  Lazarus — 
homeless  and  friendless,  faint  with  hunger,  and  shiver- 
ing with  cold!  The  tears  come  welling  up  into  his 
eyes,  and  trickle  down  his  thin  pale  cheeks,  and  he 
has  not  strength  to  wipe  them  away.  A  little  more 
cold,  a  little  more  hunger,  and  he  shall  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  both. 


Here,  in  the  oentre  ol  a  beautiful  garden,  lit  up 
with  gay  coloured  lamps,  is  a  largo  circular  i|iaoe, 
from  out  the  doling  glarq  of  which  come  the  sounds 
of  mufiio  and  revelry.  There  the  flying  feet  of  giddy 
orowdB  are  whirling  through  the  mazes  of  the  danoei 
Barely  beyond  re%ch  of  the  noise  from  this  scene  of 
gaiety,  in  a  dimly-lighted  room,  in  a  retired  street, 
might  be  heard  the  half -stifled  sobs  of  a  group  of  sor- 
rowing ones  gathered  round  a  bedaide.  Ah!  a  fMniH^. 
voice  is  about  to  be  huahed  for  ever;  eyes,  that  ent 
beamed  responsive  and  lovingly  to  theirs,  are  to  be 
closed  to-ni^t,  and  ne'er  shall  look  upon  the  monow; 
then  * 

'Ob  for  t^M  touch  of  a  vftnldi'd  band. 
And  the  Aound  of  »  voice  th«t  ii  stUll* 

Death  is  busy,  especially  in  the  dark  lanes  and  fool 
alleys,  but-Hi^aa  for  human  pomp  and  power! — lin 
stays  not  always  thera.  Belgravial  beware  and  pre> 
pare!  To-morrow  the  grim  unbidden  guest  may  sbep 
into  thy  gayest  drdfi,  and  lay  his  iqy  hand  upon  tlae 
truest,  warmest  heart. 

But  there,  treading  lightly  and  briddy  along  that 
street,  go  two  young  men.  The  many  ring  of  their 
voices  bespeaks  an  exuberance  of  pleasure  in  thetr 
breasts.  Whither  away,  ye  happy  ones  f  Ahl  there 
they  go.  What  a  lot  of  white  kids  that  shopnwa  puts 
up  for  them,  passing  meanwhile  many  a  livdy  jokel 
Out  they  come  and  away  again,  merry  and  light. 
Where  next?  Here  it  is — Ooach-offioa  In  tiiey  go. 
Six  carriages — ^wedding  party— Tuesday,  8  o'clock. 
Pleasant  business — soon  oyer — then  out  and  »way 
again,  meny  and  light  as  before.  Joy,  much  joy,  go 
with  them!  But  who  are  these  who  have  just  entered 
as  the  others  left,  and  why  are  they  so  sad?  Huah ! 
they  order  carriages  too,  and  one  of  them  large  uid 
magnificent,  with  great  dusters  of  raven  plumes  nod- 
ding over  it.  No  wonder  they  are  aad.  It  ia  not  easy 
soon  to  forget  a  father  or  a  mother,  a  sister  or  a  brother. 
Thus  it  is  with  life.  Gleam  and  gloom,  rooea  aad 
thorns,  sunshine  and  shower!  While  some  go  to  * 
wedding,  others  wend  their  way  to  a  funeraL  Othen! 
Kay,  all, 

'  Hopeful  or  bopdeu,  loving;  loted. 

Old,  jouag,  or  grave  or  gsy; 
We  all  go  to  a  fanerd, 

And  none  may  bide  away. 
The  brightest  eye  mnit  loie  tti  lights 

The  wmnnett  heart  grow  oold. 
The  falreet  f onn  mut  feed  the  wona 

And  wither  in  the  menld.* 


Leaving  far  behind  the  city,  with  its  sins  aad 
rows,  we  sped  away  o'er  the  fragrant  meadows.   Oh ! 
how  fair  and  peaceful  did  they  seeni,  oatmiy  slumber- 
ing in  the  silver  moonlight — the  evening  brsese  genti|y 
crooning  a  lullaby  as  it  glided  through  the  treoaf 
Suddenly,  from,  among  the  myriad  twinkling  gsma 
overhead,  shot  one;  and  with  a  gentle  huah,  Uko  the 
faint  echo  of  a  sigh,  seemed  to  vaniah  in  the  darkasaa 
just  beneath  us.    Its  momentary  pale  blue  ^ieaia 
sufficed  to  reveal  that  sin  and  aoiTow  wera  ewmk  here 
— ^here j  in  such  a  sweet  spot,  on  such  a  lov^  night. 
Even  here  came  feebly  pulsing  up  into  the  hdy  moon. 
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light  the  low  mnnauringB  of  angoiah — euch,  too,  as  the 
heart  can  feel  but  once,  that  painless  woe  that  for  a 
time  seems  to  change  this  warm  sentient  frame  into 
a  frozen  mass,  dr3ring^np  even  the  fount  of  tears,  and 
fixing  the  icy  eyeballs  staring  into  vacancy.  Looking 
down  in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds  came,  we 
could  distinguish,  cowering  on  a  sweet  little  grassy 
plot,  a  female  form.  Her  bonnet  lay  beside  her, 
her  hands  on  her  lap  were  clutched  convulsively — ^the 
taper  fingers  intertwining  in  rigid  agony.  Her  shoul- 
ders were  drawn  up,  her  chin  rested  on  her  breast, 
and  her  face — oh  that  face  with  its  cold  tearless  eyes, 
fathomless  in  their  depth  of  woe! — at  sight  of  it  even 
the  Teiy  angel  of  consolation  would  have  been  struck 

dumb,  ^y  her  side  stood ^but  why  say  more?  '  'tis 

but  the  old,  old  stoiy;'  and  the  stream  as  it  rippled 
past  seemed  to  sob  in  Sjnnpathy  with  the  poor  sorrow- 
ing one.  The  very  willows  that  grew  near  drooped 
their  heads  and  wept,  whilst  the  wind  soughed 
through  them  with  a  low,  mournful  waiL  Even  the 
little  church,  beneath  whose  roof,  perhaps,  she  had  in 
infancy  been  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  seemed  to  bring 
its  drop  of  balm,  as  with  its  long,  stony  finger  it  pointed 
to  the  sky.  All  nature  seemed  to  breathe  tender  ac- 
cents of  sympathy — ay,  even  of  hope— although  the 
day  was  now  so  far  spent. 

With  a  tear  for  humanity,  and  praying  that  a  better 
time  might  soon  come,  we  left  the  spot.  The  hills 
and  dales  of  our  native  land  appeared.  Soon  we  were 
gliding  over  them  and  gazing  down  fondly  on  each 
hallowed  spot.  Here  we  saw  the  ruins  of  some  lordly 
mansion  of  long  ago,  there  the  lowly  cot  in  which  was 
bom  one  of  earth's  truly  great  ones;  on  this  side  the 
wide  battle-field  now  waving  with  grain,  on  that  the 
moss-grown  martyr's  stone  .in  the  dreary  moorland. 
Behind,  the  ivy-mantled  walk  of  some  grand  old 
abbey;  before,  the  little  village  kirk,  with  its  auld 
kirk-yard — 

'  Where  the  veaiy,  weary  rest, 

Wi'  the  green  turf  on  their  breast; 

And  the  ashes  o*  the  blest 
Flower  the  aold  klrk-yard. 

The  light  of  many  a  hearth. 

Its  music  andlls  mirth, 

Sleep  In  the  deep,  dark  earth 
Of  the  auld  klrk-yard. 

Ohl  many  if  tale  It  hath. 

The  auld  kJz^-Tard, 
Of  lifers  eroolcsd,  thorny  path 

To  the  auld  kirk-yard;— 
Strifes  to  the  world  unknown, 
Bereal'd  to  God  alone- 
Hid  by  the  tribute  stone 

In  the  auld  Uik-yard.' 

Touched  with  a  *  most  sweet  sadnefla,'  we  sped  on 
oar  airy  way.  lighter  scenes  were  ooming  into 
view.  Beneath  us  lay  the  benty  hills,  on  which  we 
had  roamed  from  mom  till  eve  of  many  a  long  long 
ttnuner's  day.  Happy,  happy  time;  for  then  the 
harden  on  our  shoiUders  was  light — then  we  knew 
Utile  of  the  cares  of  the  world  and  the  deceitfulness 
of  licfies.  Then  how  merrily  we  could  carol  back 
to  the  whanps,  as  they  poured  forth  their  rich, 


mellifluous  trill — a  very  shower  of  music— on  our 
heads.     Buoyant  and  free  we  felt,  as  the  lapwings 
that  came  swooping  over  our  heads,  or  thermoorfowl 
that  flew  whirring  and  chattering  away  when  we 
disturbed  their  solitude.    There  are  the  little  moun- 
tain bums  in  which  we  have  fished  and  *  guddled ' 
so  oft.   There,  where  the  great  whinstone  dyke  crops 
out  of  the  hillside,  id  the  spot  where,  years  ago,  in 
our  happy  student  days,  three  of  us  }aid  aside  our 
rods  and  sat  down  to  lunch.     The  noontide  sun  was 
bright  and  scorching,  and  both  fish  and  fishers  felt 
not  quite  up  to  the  exertion — ^at  least,  I  can  answer 
for  the  latter.     Out  came  the  sandwiches,  the  cakes 
and  cheese,  Ac.,  all  nicely  done  up  for  us  by  a  fair 
hand  before  we  started  in  the  morning.     Our  caps 
were  reverently  doffed  for  a  ihoment,  whilst  a  bless- 
ing was  asked.  Gall  it  formality;  sneer,  if  you  will,  at 
three  frolicsome  young  fellows,  on  a  hillside,  baring 
their  heads  to  ask  a  blessing  on  their  mid-day  ^  piece. ' 
No  matter;  thai  is  not  one  of  the  things  that  will 
leave  a  sting  behind.     The  remembrance  of  that  and 
the  like,  done  'decently  and  in  order,'  will  never 
cause  a  sigh,  unless  for  the  reason  that  they  belong 
to  the  bright,  bright  days  gone  by.     Happy  is  he  in 
whose  memory  there  is  treasured  up  good  store  of  the 
innocent  joys  of  youth.     Our  simple  meal  finished, 
and  washed  down  with  a  draught  from  the  bum,  one 
— perhaps  the  most  philosophically  inclined — of  our 
party  was  soon  busy  olowine  little  curling  clQuds  of 
smoke  up  into  the  air.  Whether  from  sympathy  with 
his  meditative  turn,  or  from  the  narcotic  influence  of 
his  'weed,'  or  because  the  weather  was  too  hot  and 
we  were  too  happy  for  the  *  crack'  to  be  very  brisk, 
I  cannot  say,  but  it  soon  became  desultory  and  of  a 
decidedly  dreamy  cast.   Just  entering  as  we.  were  into 
manhood,  we  natursJly  began  to  speculate  on  the 
great  future  that  lay  before  us,  and  wondered  how  we 
would  feel  if  sixty  years  thence  we  should  all  meet 
again  on  that  spot.     Sixty  years — ^pehawl  it  was  a 
boyish  dream.    Could  old  men  of  eighty  ever  manage 
to  climb  over  so  many  miles  of  hills  to  reach  that 
spot,  were  it  ever  so  dear?    Sixty  years !  we  will  all 
most  likely  have  gone  on  our  last  journey  long  ere 
then.     As  to  the  great  future  we  thought  of.  years  of 
it  have  passed;  one  of  its  precious  augenbUci  gems — 
all  that  mortal  may  possess  at  once — is  now  in  our 
ffrasp;  but,  whither  has  fled  its  greatness?  Alas  1  we 
have  ceased  even  to  dream  of  it.     Our  cheeks  are  too 
hollow,  and  Time,  has  driven  his  ploughshare  too 
often  across  our  brow,  even  till  at  length  ne  has  over- 
turned the  little  star  of  hope  that  once  beamed 
brightly  there;  and  it  now  hes  buried  in  the  fur- 
rows. 

But,  sorrow  aside,  tevenons  d  nos  mdtUonaf  As  we 
approached  the  low  grounds,  the  eeiy  chirm  of  the 
partridge  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  There, 
away  to  the  left,  lay  my  comrade's  native  vale,  with 
its  beautiful  river,  like  a  broad  band  of  liquid  silver 
winding  through  the  fragrant  meadows.  There  we 
could  see  the  village  and  the  humble  cot  that  to  him 
was — home.  He  must  away  to  it,  and  I  still  to  the 
north.   One  long  firm  pressure  of  the  hand,  while  our 

eyes  met 

'As  the  stars  mingle  their  li^t 

In  silence  and  in  lore,' 

and  we  parted.    Nearer  and  nearer  I  drew  to  the 
well-known  haunts  of  youth;  and,'  as  I  swept  over 
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them,  I  felt  my  heart  glow  within  me  at  the  sight. 
Oh!  surely  there  is  something  in  kin  and  country 
after  all !  I  felt  as  if  I  had  a  possession  in  every  field 
and  forest,  mountain  and  yailey,  and  as  if  I  could 
clasp  them  nil  as  a  hride  to  my  bosom.  Thoughts  of 
home  came  thxonsing  upon  me,  and  I  wondered  if 
they  missed  me  uiere.  Soon  I  was  among  them, 
albeit  my  presence  was  unseen  and  unfelt.  It  was 
the  hour  ox  family  worship.  The  reading  was  just 
finbhed.  The  good  old  *  sray'-haired  sire,"  unable  to 
kneel  with  the  rest,  stood  beside  the  table,  supporting 
himself  by  it,  while  he  poured  forth  his  earnest  peti- 
tion to  the  Great  All-Father  on  high.  In  tremulous, 
heart-stirring  tones  did  the  voice  o?  supplication  come 
from  his  lips.  Nor  were  I  and  the  otners  who  had 
wandered  to  far-off  shores  forgot.  Foi^t !— oh,  why 
will  the  words  seem  so  cold  and  meaningless?  Did 
the  thrilling  frame,  the  uplifted  head,  the  quiverioe 
lip,  and  the  tear  trickling  down  a  father's  cheek — did 
a  mother's  half-suppressed  sob,  and  the  quickened 
breathing  of  my  sisters — speak  of  forsetfulness, 
whilst  the  prayer  was  breathed  for  all  the  loved  ones 
near  or  far  distant — ^that  God  would  be  a  God  and  a 
Guide  to  us;  and  that,  when  earth's  weary  wayfaring 
was  o'er,  he  would  bring  us  all  together  at  last — '  a 
family  in  heaven'?  On!  how  my  heart  yearned 
towards  them;  how  I  longed  to  embrace  them,  and  to 
cnr  out,  in  the  fulness  of  my  soul,  '  God  bless  you 
all  with  his  own  richest  and  most  effectual  blessing, 
now  and  for  everl  * 

'Twas  chanced.  Silently,  as  the  breath  of  a  new- 
bom  zephyr,  1  had  entered  a  small  chamber.  The 
presiding  genius,  *  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,'  soon 
appeared.  Takinsr  a  book  and  a  small  morocco  case 
from  a  drawer,  me  placed  her  little  lamp  on  the 
table,  and  sat  down  quietly  beside  it.  Ah!  well  did 
I  know  that  book — it  was  the  Bible  I  gave  her,  some 
eighteen  months  before,  as  a  parting  gift;  and  well 
did  I  know  that  little  case,  for  it  contained-^^^ — but 
no  matter.  Methought  her  lip  seemed  more  ruddy 
and  full,  and  her  eye  sparkled  with  a  clearer  light, 
as  she  unclasped  it,  ana  gazed  long  and  lovingly  on 
the  face  portrayed  within.  Her  bosom  began  to 
heave,  ana  a  faint  flush  suffused  her  cheeks,  as,  with 
upturned  face,  she  gently  raised  her  hand.  I  knew 
she  was  praying,  and  —  for  me!  Reader!  do  you 
know  what  it  is  to  be  prayed  for?  Do  you  know 
one  who  thus,  in  the  veiy  depth'  and  purity  of  her 
love,  prays  for  you?  If  vou  do,  you  Know  one  of 
the  most  touching  joys  of  earth.  If  you  do — ^take 
her,  oh!  take  her.  You  may  never  find  another  heart 
that  will  beat  so  truly  in  unison  with  your  own. 
Take  her,  oh !  take  her;  and  may  the  best  blessings 
be  showered  oh  you  both,  richly!  May  your  path 
through  life  be  pleasant,  and  your  burdens  light; 
and,  as  you  near  the  end,  going  down  into  the  Vsuley 
of  the  Shadow,  may  your  hopes  for  eternity  grow 
brkhter  and  brighter! 

Oh!  how  long  and  how  lovingly  I  gazed  on  that 
fair  face;  and  when  those  Ups,  half  unconsciously, 
breathed  out  the  *  Amen,*  how  fondly  did  I  yearn  to 
stoon  and  print  a  kiss  upon  her  brow,  and  bless  her! 

I  awoke.  I  was  still  in  a  strange  land,  among 
strangers.  The  bright  visions  of  home  and  love  had 
faded.  My  dream  had  passed  away;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  and  the  soul-streng^ening  thoughts 
which  it  brought,  remain  even  yet — ay,  and  ever 
will.  I  look  ItMck  upon  it  as  upon  an  actual  experi- 
ence; and  feel  that,  whatever  other  lessons  learned 
in  Life's  great  school  may  have  helped  to  make  me 
wiser  or  better,,  U^  too,'  has  contributed  in  some 
measure  towards  that  end.  J.  T. 


IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 

Thxr«'8  a  drowi7  hue  of  twilight 

Hanging  jo'er  the  mellow  west. 
And  the  son  is  slowly  sinking 

O'er  the  city^s  spizy  crest; 
And  the  tawny  waves  of  labour 

Are  subsiding  on  ner  breast. 

Hush'd  is  the  crash  of  engines 

And  the  busy  whir  of  wheels; 
There's  a  sweetness  in  the  moment 

Which  the  mellow  twilight  sesla; 
And  through  the  pent-up  streetwayi 

A  rich  breath  of  freedom  steals. 

High  above  the  hasj  pathwaj-— 

All  unheeded  and  alone. 
Shaping  strange  and  wayward  fancies 

'Xeath  these  cheerless  walls  of  stone^ 
I  sit  wrapp'd,  and  fondly  dreaming. 

In  a  kingdom  of  my  own. 

There  are  footsteps  down  beneath  ice~ 

There  are  voices  in  the  air — 
And  pale  cheeks  are  ever  passing. 

Bimm'd  with  gladness  or  with  care; 
But  my  soul,  with  calm  unheeding. 

Is  a-roaming  otiierwhere. 

,      I  am  thinking,  sadly  thinking,    • 

Of  the  dear  ones  pass'd  away^ 
Of  the  broken  chords  of  music 

Which  flll'd  youth's  ^ad  roniidelay-' 
Of  the  strings  of  earthly  fxiendahips 

That  are  breaking  every  day. 

Hiey  are  flitting,  ever  flitting— 

Passing  from  us  one  by  one, 
Even  like  swift  and  radiant  sun-blinki 

O'er  a  heaven  bleak  and  don; 
And  our  hearts  are  ever  mourning 

Past  aflTeotion's  fallen  sun. 

There's  a  sadness  in  our  bosoms— 

There's  a  dnrkness  all  the  year. 
That  the  hope  and  sunny  impulse 

Of  bright  summer  cannot  clear. 
In  that  cold  and  vacant  comer. 

Which  their  presence^used  to  cheer. 

They  have  gonel    But  oh  I  thafn  with  ui 

Every  footstep  of  our  way— 
In  the  vigils  of  the  midnight — 

In  the  raptures  of  the  day; 
Checking  aU  our  waad'xing  footsteps 

Ere  they  turn  to  go  astray. 

And  I  ponder  in  the  twilight, 
'Mid  the  sadness  of  my  room;  . 

While  a  host  of  radiant  lAantoms 
O'er  my  saises  seem  to  loom; 

Speaking  words  of  holy  cheering 
Through  the  cold  and  dark'ning  glooB. 

Thus  bright  beams  of  hope  and  gladness 
Through  my  doubts  and  fears  are  drives; 

Like  the  wingM  sunbeams  banting 
nirough  the  morning  ladneea  rivw; 

For  the  broken  harp  of  friendship 
Shall  be  stmng  again  in  heavenl 

HnrsT  JoawTtf- 

V  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  ths  Anthsn.  Oos- 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  leesive  ■tt«^; 
but,  as  a  general  rale,  he  cannot  undsitaks  to  nton  «» 
oowddered  unsuitable.  
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*Tn»  flounce  li  not  the  faratal  foro* 
Of  TQlctf  heroflt,  but  ttie  Ann  ntolTe 
Of  vlitiM  and  of  xtuon:-^WhiUhead, 


Chaptkb  VL 
A  SBtSAnoTf  was  created  yesterday  in  the  office 
of  Measn.  M'Corkindale  &  Co.  by  a  visit  from  two 
of  my  danghten — ^Barbara  and  Sophia.  John  Dallas 
gknc«d  at  the  former,  and  reddened  to  the  temples; 
▼hile  Joe,  tlie  young  hopeful  of  the  firm,  with  easy 
ncnchaianee,  asked  if  the  ladies  would  not  step  round 
and  be  seated?  They  had  merely  come,  however,  on 
some  slight  eirand  to  me,  and  politely  declined  the 
ioTiiatioiL 

The  moment  they  were  gone,  Dallas  declared  that 
Mifis  Barbara,  in  particular,  was  '  a  stunner,'  where- 
npoD  Joe  bantered  him  into  a  pearly  display  of  teeth, 
and  a  look  of  sheepishness  not  usual  with  a  youth  so 
accQstomed  to  female  society.  Some  farther  cha£Ging 
ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  Peter  Macnab  woKe 
np  from  the  study  of  his  latest  chess  problem,  and 
chuckled  in  compliment  to  the  supposed  humour  of 
the  dialogue. 

For  myself,  I  was  in  no  jesting  mood.  Barbara  had 
strnck  me'as  looking  too  infinitely  beautiful  for  health. 
It  would  appear  that  Joe  had  been  similarly  impressed, 
for  he  gave  vent  to  a  hope  that  she  was  *  quite  strong. ' 
Startled  by  this  remark,  it  may  be  that  a  film  of 
moisture  floated  over  my  eyes.  At  all  events,  Joe 
uvr  fit  to  change  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  what 
he  called  'the  great  fight  for  the  championship.' 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  disgust;  but  Joe  as- 
serted that  it  was  Ike  national  event  of  the  day.  On 
this  and  most  other  matters,  however,  I  can  trace 
hia  perverse  sentiments  entu'ely  to  his  indifferent 
training.  Old  Mr.  M'Corkindale  himself  is  a  Liberal 
in  politics,  but  only  by  reason  of  his  natural  impe- 
riouBoess.  Owing  to  the  inborn  hauteur  of  his  dis- 
position, he  is  unable  to  endure  anybody  above  him — 
or  below  him.  Therefore  is  he  a  Liberal — ^the  old 
hunks !  But  Joe  has  gone  clean  over  to  Conservatism. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  more  popular  creed,  as 
exemplified  by  his  governor  in  many  a  bygone  kick, 
cuifs  a&d  refusal  of  pocket-money  for  cigars,  has  not 
unpressed  his  memory  favourably. 

Joe  considers  it  constitutional  to  stand  up  for 
everything  that  is  old — ^provided  it  is  not  grey-haired, 
or  wrinkled,  or  magotty.  The  good  old  custom  of 
prize-fighting  has  accordingly  filled  the  large  mouth 
of  him  with  panegyric.  He  thinks  Tom  Sayers  the 
greatest  man  the  country  has  produced  since  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  His  private  opinion  is  that  Tom  could 
eren  have  smashed  the  Duke.  As  a  member  of  the 
West-end  Kifles  -not  particnlaily  ambitious  of  con- 


quest, except  in  the  ball-room — Joe  feels  perspnally 
safer  since  the  display  of  Anglo-Saxon  prowess  in  the 
bit  of  beaten  and  bloody  meadow  near  Famb<»ough 
station.  His  impression  is — and  he's  a  knowing  sort 
of  fellow— that  Louis  Napoleon  will  pause,  and  medi- 
tate himself  into  a  flannel  gown  and  slippers,  before 
he  sets  hostile  foot  upon  a  shore  which  has  Tom 
Sayers  and  men  of  hb  brawn  and  bravery  to  defend 
it.  His  reading  of  history,  and  observation  of  cur- 
rent facts,  have  filled  him  with  the  b^ef  that  if 
an  occasional  Frenchman  could  be  induced  to  *  pull 
shirt  off*  in  the  ring-— observe  the  beautiful  teehni- 
eality  of  the  Fancy !— the  effect  would  be  to  save  this 
kingdom  an  enormous  annual  outlay  in  standing 
armies.  Heenan,  the  long-anned  Yankee  Hercules, 
whose  father  and  mother  were  from  Donnybrook,  or 
some  otiier  part  of  Ireland  where  shileUahs  are  grown, 
was  enabled  to  make  a  good  and  protracted  resistance. 
But  Joe  would  like  to  calculate,  by  a  stop-watch,  tiie 
number  of  seconds  that  Tom  would  take  to  shut  np 
the  *  goggles'  of  a  Zouave! 

Nothing  would  have  delighted  Joe  more  than  to  be 
present  at  the  great  fight  for  the  belt.   He  is  'blow'd' 
if  he  would  have  grudged  twenty  pounds  for  that 
privilege,  had  he  only  known.   But  Joe  is  not  exactly 
the  thing  of  iron  he  supposes.    If  I  might  form  oon- 
dusions  from  so  mubh  as  I  know  exists  of  the  blubber 
and  fatty  part  in  his  disposition,  I  should  say  that  the 
first  'round'  would  have  knocked  the  stomach  out  of 
him  like  a  cross-sea  off  the  Mull  of  Galloway.    How- 
ever, he  has  quite  pluck  enough  to  subscribe  to  the 
Sayers  testimonial     By  all  that's  manly,  he  will  be 
one  of  the  testifien.    He  thinks  the  said  testimomal 
should  be  national,  like  that  awarded  a  number  of 
yeam  ago  to  Hudson  the  Railway  King.    *  Let  a  war 
ensue — above  all,  let  an  invasion  come,  and  then,'  he 
exclaims,  'we  shall  know  how  to  value  our  heroesi' 
It  is  Joe's  notion  that  our  veiy  Cobdens  and  Brights 
would  a  deuced  deal  prefer  to  cower  bdiind  Tom,  in 
the  hour  of  national  extremity,  than  to  seek  shelter  for 
themselves  and  their  cotton-mills  behind  a  Palmerston, 
a  Russell,  or  a  Gladstone,  with  all  their  fine  talk,  mob- 
rule  Reform  Bills,  and  cowardly  communistic  bad- 
gets.   'With  what  consistency,' he  asks,  'can  we  give 
dukedoms  and  field-marshals'  batons  to  our  foremost 
fighting  men,  and  yet  pass  over  the  unparalleled  merits 
of  the  English  holder  of  the  belt?'    All  this  he  can 
only  account  for  by  remembering  that  we  are  fallen 
upon  an  age  '  of  Radicalism,  shopkeeping,  and  dys- 
pepsia.'   These  and  other  similar  noble  sentiments 
he  has  since  addressed,  with  five  shillings  in  postage- 
stamps,  to  tiie  referee  of  BelPe  Life,  betfdes  giving 
them  forth,  in  a  lisping  apathetic  style,  accoas  the 
double-desk  at  which  we  sit  facing  each  other  like 
the  two  kings  of  Brentford,  until  I  have  felt  so  ccm- 
bative,  so  moved  by  his  iqvpeals,  so  full  of  the  old 
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Adam,  in  spite  of  my  matiire  lodu,  as  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  down  an  impnUe  to  brain  him  with 
the  ruler,  or  offer  him  a  taste  of  the  ink-stand,  after 
the  pious  manner  of  Martin  Luther  when  confronting 
the  arch-fiend. 

Oh,  my  masters ! — ^under  which  title  I  include  all 
worthy  men,  not  M'Corkindales  —  you  might  rake 
among  the  ashes  of  all  controversies  since  the  flood, 
without  finding  a  position  so  mischievously  false  as 
that  taken  up  by  a  number  of  philosophic  blockheads 
in  reference  to  the  late  and  shockingly  deliberate 
mutual  assault,  dire  struggle  for  homicide,  or,  as  it 
is  designated,  *  grand  fight  for  the  championship.'  As 
for  poor  Joe — Heaven  help  him! — ^he  is  to  be  excused 
on  the  ground  of  the  little  that  nature  has  done  for 
him  in  the  higher  intellectual  regions.  What  could 
be  expected  from  a  youth  who  believes  Punch  to  be 
the  greatest  thing  emanating  from  the  British  press, 
and  sets  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold  on  a  loftier  pedestal 
than  John  Milton  ?  Strange,  that  with  all  his  appre- 
ciation of  a  joke,  he  does  not  perceive  that  one — to 
me  so  exquisite !  After  such  incomparable  fooling,  I 
can  fancy  Joe  taking  up  cudgels  for  any  absurdity. 
But  that  men  with  ordinary  heads  on  their  shoulders 
should  approve  of  prize-fighting  as  encouraging  fair 
play;  as  a  manly  mode  of  settling  disputes;  and  as  a 
useful  means  of  keeping  up  the  national  stamina,  is 
an  astonishmeipt,  an  enigma,  and  a  scandaL  In  states 
of  sheer  barbarity  the  strongest  holds  his  own  and 
wins.  The  weak  have  then  no  alternative  but  to 
endure  the  wrongs  which  the  powerful  are  wicked 
enough  to  inflict  It  is,  however,  of  the  veiy  esseiJbe 
of  civilization  to  disarm  individual  passion,  and  clothe 
in  invincible  armour  the  principles  of  eternal  justice. 
A  strong  nation  has  a  thousand  guarantees  that  it  will 
not  abuse  its  strength.  But  if  pugilism  is  to  be 
sanctioned  and  applauded,  what  safety  is  there  from 
continual  coarse  outrage  on  the  part  of  any  bully  of 
the  slums?  Courage  is  about  the  very  lowest  quality 
which  humanity  can  exhibit  when  without  lofty 
motive.  To  defend  the  helpless,  to  rescue  the  suf- 
fering, or  to  bear  aloft  the  standard  of  the  national 
honour  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  is  to  exhibit  the 
sublime  spectacle  of  noble  and  generous  impulse 
triumphant  over  slavish  fear.  But  standing  up  semi- 
nude,  before  an  excited  and  savage  mass  of  betting 
and  mercenary  blackguardism,  to  pummel  and  be 
pummeled — without  a  quarrel,  and  without  a  cause 
— ^for  mere  vulgar  gain — oh,  infamous!  Had  such 
been  a  legitimate  occupation  for  men,  they  would 
have  had  claws  and  fangs,  and  been  otherwise  wholly 
bestial.  Courage,  forsooth!  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
prize-fighter  performing  any  sublime  act  of  heroism? 
National  stamina,  quotha!  When  did  ever  any  noted 
bruiser  live  to  a  great  age?  Cease  your  insufferable 
nonsense,  0  ye  egregious  Joe  M'Corkindales  of  the 
model  metropolitan  press!  I  know  what  kind  of 
ring  the  P.  R.  is.  It  is  a  human,  or  inhuman.  Mael- 
strom that  sucks  down  many  a  goodly  craft  into 
unspeakable  depthsjtnd  regions  of  utter  hopelessness. 
(Hear,  hear,  from  mj  neighbour  over  the  way.)    *  I 


tell  you,  Mathew,'  I  exclaimed,  making  the  taUs 
ring,  *  in  such  testing  crises  as  make  erea  women 
brave,  your  great  prize-fighter  would  indnbitabiy 
prove  your  anant  coward.*  (Cheen  from  the  one 
voice.) 

Further,  every  true  hero  is  an  object  physically 
beautiful  to  contemplate.  A  Greenwich  peiudo&er, 
with  one  eye  and  a  timber  pin,  is  beautifnller,  throon^ 
the  power  and  splendour  of  patriotic  association,  than 
a  Buchanan-street  exquisite  under  heavy  obligationi 
to  his  tailor.  The  empty  sleeve  of  a  Nelson  or  i 
Baglan  was  a  sight  for  an  artist  or  a  poet  It  vae 
eloquent  of  noble  achievement,  and  of  the  saoifioes 
which  have  built  up  and  consecrated  oar  sapreme 
national  grandeurs.  Sabre  cuts  and  gunshot  woondi 
are  the  honourable  insignia  of  Right  manfully  en- 
forced, and  Freedom  triumphantly  defended.  A  aol- 
dier's  scars  are  more  to  be  prized  thad  his  medals, 
for  the  reason  that  they  tell  prouder  tales  of  Talonr 
and  victory.  The  smiles  and  the  applause  of  beaatj 
have  ever  been  the  guerdon  of  the  warrior,  even  vhen 
freshest  and  sickliest  from  the  blood  and  dost  d 
conflict  Innocence  feels  confiding  and  safe  where 
bravery  is  unmistakable.  But  fancy  the  counteoanoe 
of  Heenan,  after  its  two  hours'  battering— gashed, 
swollen,  bloody,  discoloured,  shapeless  —  (footing 
inibriate  glances  of  conscious  ugliness  through  clotted 
and  pulpy  undulations  of  pounded  flesh— in  emj 
respect,  indeed,  hyperbolically  unbeantiful!  Ah,  ye 
discriminating  fair  ones ! — deserved  by  none  bat  the 
brave — believe  a  venerable  book-keeper  when  he  teUi 
you  that  a  prize-fighter's  face — bridge  of  .the  nose 
usually  much  dilapidated-— is  not  in  the  least  prettily 
adapted  for  lockets,  or  for  other  dreams  matrimonial 
than  those  of  brutality  and  murder!  (A  pnan  of  ap- 
proval, .with  toddy-spoon  accompaniment  obligato.) 

The  fights  of  the  gladiators  in  the  Boman  drau 
were  defended  not  merely  by  the  Joe  M'Corkindalei 
of  the  capital,  but  by  grave  and  eminent  citiBeD»- 
nay,  by  Cicero  himself — as  engendering  and  main- 
taining among  the  people  a  fearless  Tn^r^aal  spirit  and 
a  valorous  contempt  of  death.    Heavens!  as  if  Greece 
had  not  led  the  way  in  warlike  achievement  withont 
any  such  education  in  butchery!    As  for  the  poor 
gladiators  themselves — slaves,  malefacton,  or  hiie- 
lings  fighting  for  bare  life  to  amuse  the  popolaoe' 
what  lesson  could  they  give  in  oourage  to  a  great  na- 
tion, except  when  headed  by  a  Spartacus,  and  prefer- 
ring destruction  on  their  masters  to  mutual  and  aim- 
less carnage?  What  deaths  could  be  more  ignoble  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  gladiators,  unleM  when,  as  at  the 
rejoicings  for  the  victories  of  the  Emperor  Probos,  they 
killed  their  keepers,  broke  from  their  confinement,  and 
perished,  not  servilely  in  the  applaudingamphitheatre, 
but  amid  blood  and  vengeance  in  the  terrified  streets 
of  Bome?  For  true  oourage,  commend  me,  not  to  the 
unfortunate  wretches  condenmed  to  a  public  game 
of  murder  for  the  common  sport,  but  to  the  Anatic 
monk,  Telemachus,  who  dashed  into  the  arena  to 
separate  the  combatants,  and  suffered  martynl<i&  *^ 
the  hands  of  the  mad  rabble  throoj^  thai  bnve  sad 
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immortal  protest  For  my  own  porfc,  I  confess  to 
Bome  enjoyment  of  the  late  great  fight,  when  Heenan, 
blind  as  an  Andabata,  and  enraged  like  a  tortured 
ball,  struck  out  right  and  left  in  the  closing  meUe-r- 
knockingdown  and  blackening  the  eyes  of  all  who 
came  within  range  of  his  monstrous  fists.  Gould  he 
only  have  put  his  mark  on  the  '  goggles'  of  the  whole 
huge  crowd — crowd  worthy  of  a  Roman  circus  or  a 
Spanish  ii^cna  de  toroa — and  sent  every  man  and  mis- 
creant of  them  back  to  London,  per  special  train, 
with  that  visible  infamy  upon  them,  I  might  then 
have  fancied  that  something  of  the  spirit  of  Spartacus 
larked  in  the  bosom  of  '  the  Benida  Boy;*  that  the 
Samson— if  I  may  borrow,  and  degrade  with  a  vulgar 
pan,  a  couple  of  lines  from  the  '  Samson  Agonistes'  of 
Milton— that  the  Samson,  with  his  eyes  out, 

'And  ovov.laboni'fl  at  their  pnUie  mitt. 
To  make  tb«m  sport  with  blind  actiTltj/ 

knew  how  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  Philistines. 

*  Let  the  name  of  Gabriel  Gray,'  says  good  Mathew 
Waddel,  '  be  renowned  in  the  Fancy.  Bellow  it,  ye 
boarM  speech-criers  1  as  ye  pursue  your  roaring  voca- 
tion in  pairsl  Gabriel,  my  noble  old  soul!  I  appoint 
myself  referee.  Let  the  London  and  Liverpool  Stock 
Ezcbanges  send  in  their  money,  and  Joe  M'Corkin- 
dale  his  postage -stamps.  Unhesitatingly  I  award 
yott  the  belt.  You  have  beaten  both  **  the  Benicia 
Boy"  and  Sayeni.' 

'  dean  and  for  ever  out  of  the  field,  let  all  good 
men  pray,'  I  modestly  and  earnestly  added*  ' 

fTo  be  conUnned  fortnlgbtl7.) 

WILLIAM  LENNIE,  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

Th£  history  of  the  past  may  be  read  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  present.  From  the  easliest  development 
of  mind  over  matter,  the  innate  and  original  principle 
in  man  gradually  surmounted  opposing  difficulties, 
uid  proved  the  possessor  to  be  the  masteor — the  ruling 
spirit.  He  began  his  researches  at  the  dawn  of  time, 
and  he  continues  his  inquiries  to  the  present  hour. 
Nothing  daunts  him.  Onward,  onward  he  proceeds. 
Metals,  minerals,  air,  earth,  water,  mountains  to  their 
Bommit,  and  mines  to  their  lowest  depth,  with  all 
their  innumerable  products,  are  reduced  under  his 
DPtent  agency,  and  made  subservient  to  his  practical 
will  Art  rides  forth  in  her  chariot  of  peace,  and 
spreads  yellow  sheaves  of  plenty  to  the  inhabitants 
of  every  dime;  while  science  opens  up  new  fields  of 
enterprise  in  every  department  of  industry;  and  man 
--enlightened,  educated  man — subdues  the  whole, 
guides  the  whole,  and  by  his  power  of  intellect  con- 
verts the  whole  into  streams  of  ever  flowing  good. 

In  the  process  of  multiplied  investigations  necessary 
to  explore  the  vast  resources  which  the  Almigh^ 
Creator  had  laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  the  world, 
i^ecords  were  indispensable.  These  records  required 
to  be  written,  and  writing  reqxured  to  be  invented, 
leamod,  and  taught.  The  impress  of  thought  was 
conveyed  to  the  l^ble  page,  and  the  lesson  was  com- 
»ianicated  from  father  to  son,  from  man  to  man,  and 


from  age  to  age.  In  every  step  thus  made— the  teacher, 
the  tutor — ^the  help  was  demanded,  for  knowledge  is 
far  from  being  intuitive.  Originally,  the  parent  was 
the  teacher.  No  other  instructor  was  allowed. 
Generally,  the  limit  of  knowledge  was  bounded  by 
the  father's  attainments.  Some  soaring  minds,  how- 
ever, would  not  always  be  so  restrained.  They  would 
break  through  the  prescribed  bounds,  and  study  and 
teach  with  such  acceptance  and  sucd^ss  as  to  leave 
their  predecessors  far  behind.  Such  richly  gifted 
persons,  however,  were  rare.  All  progress  depended 
chiefly  on  parental  instruction,  until  at  last,  in  almost 
seeming  despair,  both  parent  and  chUd  gave  up  the 
task;  and  for  centuries  learning  was  confined  within 
the  walls  of  monasteries,  and  the  teacher  subjected 
to  the  servile  control  of  a  usurping  and  despotic 
ecclesiastical  power.  Stinted  growth  of  mind,  lack 
of  understanding,  deficiency  of  application,  and  total 
misconception  of  almost  everything  around  them, 
were  the  ruinous  consequences.  At  this  blighted  and 
languishing  period,  learning  was  despised;  teachers 
were  few;  ignorance  and  indifierence  reigned  supreme; 
no  one  cared  for  his  fellow;  all  were  sunk  in  the 
slough  of  despond,  and  were  descending  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mire.  But,  in  the  prevailing  gloom, 
a  merciful  Providence,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  one  man,  created  an  engine — the  type-printing 
press — which  ultimately  was  to  unite  man  to  man 
and  earth  to  heaven.  The  press,  like  a  ladder  reach- 
ing to  ethereal  heights,  was  first  planted  in  Germany 
in  1438,  in  England  in  1474,  in  Scotland  in  1507,  and 
in  Glasgow  in  1630;  and  by  its  aid  thousands,  who 
must  otherwise  have  grovelled  in  barbarism,  are 
enabled  to  ascend  into  the  clear  sunshine  of  truth, 
and  discover  their  duty  to  Gk)d  and  their  obligations 
to  their  fellow-men.  The  whole  face  of  nature  is 
changed.  The  standard  height  of  man  is  reached, 
and  fresh  recruits  are  daily  enrolled.  The  enemy  is 
met  The  battle  is  not  doubtful.  Victory  will  be 
achieved,  and  ignorance  rolled  away  as  a  dark  cloud. 
Truly  and  justly  has  the  poet  exclaimed, — 

'To  tbee,  O  Press  1  let  despots  quail. 
Oppressors  croncb,  and  tyrants  rail, 

And  own  thj  rigbteous  8wa7: 
On  tby  predestinated  coarse,  . 

Bcllglon's  bandmaidl  virtue's  nurse  I 

Hold  thjr  appointed  wa7. 

TIU  every  soul  the  "  light  within" 
Chase  every  form  of  grief  and  sin 

From  every  heart's  recess; 
Thy  goal  is  reaoh'd,  thy  race  is  run^ 
The  cause  of  God,  the  rights  of  man. 

Shall  crown  the  Press!  the  Press  I' 

In  proportion  as  the  Press  spreads  abroad  her  invigo- 
rating and  soothing  influences,  so  does  her  handmaid. 
Learning,  in  Bll  her  branches,  humanise  msnkind. 
Teachers  were  in  demand;  schools  were  originated; 
arts  and  sciences  were  developed;  and  each  was  appre- 
ciated. In  1534  the  celebrated  Scotchman,  John  Ers- 
kine  of  Dun,  induced  a  learned  Frenchman  to  come 
to  Scotland  from  Paris  to  teach  Greek.  No  native 
teacher  could  be  fonnd  qualified  to  meet  the  prevail- 


ing  wmt,  ttDd  m  f oreign  importotioii  heeame  therefore 
indBpeBsaible.  At  the  town  of  Montroee  tlie  fimt 
ekssioal  school  in  Scotland  wm  opened,  and  the 
cnmngB  for  intellectnal  food  which  had  b^nn  to  be 
folt  were  to  a  certain  extent  satisfied.  Students 
aniTed  from  varions  qttartera,  and  joined  the  classes. 
A  new  era  was  commenced.  The  press  Hved.  Sheet 
after  sheet  was  cast  o^  and  the  aspiration  was  eyeiy- 
where  verifiech — 

'Hail,  noble  ArtI  by  which  the  woild, 
Thoof  h  long  in  baibarismfl  horrd. 
Seel  blooming  learning  iwift  aslae. 
And  science  vafted  to  the  iklM!' 

Scotiand  was  blessed.  A  seed  was  sown.  The  seed- 
lings soon  appeared;  and  by  the  year  1560  teachers 
were  planted  in  each  parish  as  part  of  the  Protestant 
establishment  of  the  country.  Education  became 
general,  and  schools  have  so  multiplied  since,  that 
they  are  almost  innuinerable.  •  New  methods  of  teaoh- 
mg  and  ad^tional  branches  of  study  have  increased 
in  an  equal  proportion;  and  the  schools  may  now  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes  those  aided  by  Go- 
▼emment  grants  or  private  bequests,  and  those  sus- 
tained by  their  own  self-reliant  resources.  Of  the 
latter  class  was  the  seminary  presided  oyer  by  the 
subject  of  these  reminiscences — the  late  'Viniliam 
Lenoie. 

This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Perthshire;  and,  at 
the  lonely  village  of  Graigend,  near  the  fair  city  of 
Perth,  he  began  his  career  as  a  teacher.  His  previous 
training  had  depended  entirely  on  himself.  His  pos- 
session of  an  Eogliflh  dictionary  was  an  eventful 
epoch  in  his  life,  as  he  made  this  book  lus  ceaseless 
study,  till  he  had  entirely  mastered  its  contents. 
Besolute,  bold,  enthimastic,  he  entered  the  field  of 
public  teaching,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  he  was  comparatively  a  young  man. 
He  not  only  cultivated  the  resources  within  his 
reach,  but^  he  aspired  to  a  still  more  important 
sphere  of  action.  After  a  few  years'  teaching  in  the 
country,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  a  wider 
range  of  studies  and  of  prospects  dawned  upon  him. 
He  opened  a  school  at  the  south  side  of  the  city; 
and,  although  he  was  nearly  friendless  and  penniless, 
he  showed  himself  endowed  with  qualities  fitted  to 
achieve  victory  in  the  arduous  battle  of  life.  In 
short,  he  held  tenacioasly  to  liis  purpose.  His  grand 
study  continued  to  be  the  English  language,  and 
how  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  it  to  others.  No 
difficulty  detezied  and  no  reproach  disheartened  him. 
In  his  school  he  was  firm,  prompt,  and  decisive, 
yet  always  conciliatory;  and  the  varions  friendships 
which  he  contrived  to  form  in  the  Scottish  capital 
assisted  still  farther  in  extending  his  connection,  so 
that,  within  a  few  years,  the  numbed  of  his  ^pils 
becMne  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Lennie's  second  class-room  was  at  Kicolson- 
square,  but  his  model  rooms  were  at  10  Kicolson- 
ttareet.  At  the  latter  he  was  known  as  one  of  the 
iint  EngUsh  teachers  in  the  city,  and  his  class-rooms 
i^came  crowded  with  active,  lively  pupils.    Method 


and  order  were  'V^ofoinsly  enforosd,  and  shHivte 
control  insensiUy  maintained.  Korelaistioaofrsle, 
no  trifling  with  an  offiencei,  no  rtwsBPds  for  good  ooa- 
duct--€uch  was  Mr.  Lennie's  system.  He  never  p>n 
examination  school  prises.  Boys  and  gbls  were  taagbi 
in  the  same  class— &e  teacher  maiBtaining  that  tiie 
roughness  of  the  one  waff  smoothed  down  by  the 
gentle  sweetness  of  the  other.   Afedingakhitoafte- 
tion  grew  up  between  Mr.  Lenale  and  most  of  liis 
pupils,  and  remained  with  both  a  bond  of  intimaey 
through  life.    He  kept  a  yearly  record  of  efery  one 
of  them,  and  he  noted  hia  or  her  history.    His  boose 
was  open  to  them  at  all  seasons,  and  he  syapsthiwai 
with  their  joys  and  their  sorrows.    He  was  partiil 
to  them,  and  seldom  saw  tiieir  fsalingB  but  with  t 
parent's  eye.   His  own  books  Were  the  texts  oovludi 
he  dwelt;  and  hia  system,  as  exhibited  in  them,  he 
studied  to  engraft  on  the  miad  of  efeiy  one  of  his 
pupils.     'Slow  and  steady' was  hia  motto  with  euh; 
and  special  referenoe  was  constantly. made  to  the 
lessons  aheady  tau^t    Oft  the  first  day  of  October 
during  every  year  which  Mr.  Lennie  tan^^  hefonntd 
a  new  or  junior  dass;  and  only  those  who  sffeind 
on  muster-day  were  enrolled.    No  others  could  enter 
during  the  session. 

Within  tiie  precioeto  of  Mr.  Lennie's  elasi^oma 
no  stranger  wbb  permitted  to  enter.  He  admitted  bo 
judge  to  approve  er  disapprove  of  his  method  of  tee^* 
ing  or  of  >ts  school  effectsL  He  felt  he  was  nader 
no  committee,  no  directory,  no  supervision.  He  wu 
master,  and  he  would  allow  no  one  to  dictate  to  him. 
No  one  fully  knew  his  particular  method  of  instrnC' 
tion — ^no,  not  even  his  assistants.  In  fact,  it  was  p^ 
culiarly  his  own.  The  person  vrho  desired  to  sd^ 
it  would  require  to  have  had  similar  sympathies  uxi 
similar  tact.  Mr.  Lennie  taught  Ibi^iah  by  the 
powers  or  sounds  of  the  letters — ^not  by  thdr  names; 
and  he  insisted  that  ^en  his  highest  dass  shooM 
adhere  to  this  rule.  Any  newly  enroled  pupil  hid 
to  begin  at  the  beginning.  No  step  could  be  flisde  in 
advance  without  the  first  being  known,  and  henee 
parents  studiously  avoided  the  consequences  of  set 
sending  their  youthful  charge  to  b^gin  at  the  begia- 
ning  with  the  dass  on  qusurter-day. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  dass-rootais  st  K) 
Nicolson-street  were  in  strict  harmony  with  tiis  ooniw 
of  moral  training  adopted  by  the  teacher.  Thefonns 
were  fastened  to  the  floor,  and  the  second  or  iimff 
row  was  circular.  They  were  low  and  neatly  fitted 
up,  all  rounded  at  the  comers;  while  every  kind  of 
ingenuity  was  exercised  with  a  view  to  add  to  the 
health,  comfort,  and  improvement  of  the  pnpils.  No 
noise,  no  confusion,  no  murmuring.  The  childrea 
left  the  school-room  in  regular  order,  and,  fonwog 
one  unbroken  line  during  the  descent  of  three  stan* 
they  retained  their  pkces  as  if  under  mffituy  db- 
dptine. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  taught,  in  the  capitd  of  Sc^ 
land,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  the  fw-fiusedii^ 
estimable  WiBSam  Lennie.  As  aman,hishowmr«» 
honesty  were  never  questioned;  and  as  a  teadiff  w 


youth  Bis  example  ftnd  lus  success  liave  exerdsed  a 
wide  influence.  He  was  a  pioueer— he  opened  a  way 
for  otBen  to  follow.  He  formed  a  link  of  that  great 
chain  of  education  which  is  destined  to  encircle  the 
world,  and  to  direct  its  scattered  and  growing  powers; 
aod  one  desire  should  pervade  the  mind  of  his  profes- 
sional successors — ^to  take  up  the  course  he  left  un- 
finished! 3Ir.  Lennie  was  not  perfection.  Ko  human 
model  is  so.  Perfection  belongs  only  to  One,  and  that 
One  is  Divine.  Tet  the  imperfect  can  teach,  and  the 
nnleamed  can  team;  and  the  facts,  and  rules,  and  hints 
given  in  the  school-books  of  Mr.  Lennie  are  worthy 
of  patient  examination  and  of  extensive  practice. 

Mr.  Lennie  did  not  continue  to  teaeh  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  though  he  superintended  his  own  publications 
to  the  last.  Hia  Grammar  and  Key  develope  his  sys- 
tem of  teaching  more  than  any  other  of  his  works; 
and  the  instructions  in  them  are  invaluable,  especially 
to  teachers.  Subsequently  to  the  year  1816,  country 
schoolmasters  attended  Mr.  Lennie's  morning  class 
at  six  o^dock,  and  received  his  practical  hints,  which 
were  prized  and  welt  treasured.  Many  of  these 
teachers  came  from  great  distances,  and  passed  their 
vacations  under  his  training;  and  by  them,  as  a 
class,  more  than  by  his  junior  pupils,  his  system  was 
appreciated  and  extended.  When  Mr.  Leimie  retired 
from  his  old  field  of  labour,  he  committed  his  charge 
to  an  assistant;  and,  ultimately,  hia  pupils  were 
disposed  hither  and  thither,  and  ^he  school  at  No. 
10  Kicolson-street  was  finally  closed.  That  day  was 
one  of  the  saddest  in  Mr.  Lennie's  life,  when  he  saw 
his  school-rooms  dismantled,  the  school  flag  exposed 
(this  flag  was  to  invite  the  pupils  to  return  from  play), 
ud  the  rooms  left  unfurnished.  The  happiest  asso- 
ciations of  his  Ufe  were  there.  He  remembered  them 
in  connection  with  his  more  buoyant  years;  and, 
^m  the  separated  mass  of  materials,  he  carefully 
selected  certain  mementoes  for  preservation. 

This  excellent  preceptor  of  youth  died  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  July  IS52,  at  his  house,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  Edinburgh,  after  a  painful  and  lingering  ill- 
ness, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was 
interred  in  ground  paid  for  by  himself  two  months 
before  his  decease,  within  the  Grange  Cemetery;  and 
on  the  mural  front  of  sandstone,  overlooking  his 
grave,  may  be  observed  a  slab  of  granite,  with  a  brief 
inscription,  in  which  he  is  described  as  'William 
Lennie,  the  Giummabiajt.'  The  memorial  is  plain, 
nmple,  and  touching,  and  speaks  with  peculiar  pathos 
to  his  surviving  acquaintances  and  friends. 

Of  the  numerous  and  efiicient  body  of  teachers  in 
this  island,  few  secure  from  their  calling  independent 
nieans.  The  majority  scarcely  attain  even  a  bare 
competency.  As  authors  of  school-books,  however, 
they  are  sometunes  more  successful,  and  in  this  de- 
partment few  have  ever  achieved  such  triumphs  as 
the  Bubjeci'  of  this  brief  memoir.  Mr.  Lennie  had 
Bcarcel^  commenced  teaching  in  Edinburgh  when  he 
hegan  to  publish  his  celebrated  school  series— he  sup- 
plying the  trade,  and  the  trade  supplying  the  public, 
^ear  after  year  produced  new  editions  of  his  *  A  B  C,' 


partsL  andlL,  of  his 'Child's  Ladder,'of  his 'Sequel/ 
and  of  his  '  Grammar;'  and  such  was  the  demand  that, 
of  his  *  Grammar'  alone,  at  his  death,  no  fewer  than 
50,000  copies  were  sold  yearly — an  amount  of  suooess 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  school-books.  The 
Grammar,  though  now  in  other  hands,  is  at  present 
iu  ttsjffty-third  ediUon,  and  retains  all  its  originality 
of  plan  and  simplicity  of  arrangement,  with  its  b[u^- 
ciently  copious  list  of  examples  on  each  given  rule^ 
Of  our  author's  other  school-books,  one  quotiation 
from  one  of  his  introductions  may  suffice  to  show  19ie 
spirit  and  tendency  qf  them: — '  These  books  lead  the 
child  step  by  step,  from  the  simplest  element  to  the 
next  above  it — ^with  progressive  exercises  on  each — 
through  all  the  stages  or  principles  of  pronunciation, 
so  that  the  child  finds  himself  taught  before  he  f eela 
l^e  difficulty  of  learning.'  Hence  their  general  accep- 
tance throughout  the  country;  and  so  gceB,t  was  the 
estimate  put  upon  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Lennie's 
Grammar  and  other  sohool-boo^s,  that  the  purohasera 
readily  paid  the  high  sum  of  £4,500  for  it.  No  sooner 
was  the  death  of  Mr.  Lennie  known,  than  competxtom 
for  the  honour  of  publishing  his  works  flowed  in  from 
various  quarters  in  England;  and  if  a  trial  of  strength 
had  been  submitted  to,  the  price  might  have  risen  to 
a  still  higher  figure.  But  preference  was  given  to  Uie 
enterprising  firm  of  OKver  ft  Boyd,  Edinburgh,  who 
became  the  publishers — a  preference,  we  may  Ad^ 
most  creditable  to  ail  concerned. 

To  most  of  the  pubHo  charities  of  the  day  Mr. 
Lennie  was  a  generous  contributor;  and  shortly  before 
his  death  he  gave  a  donation  of  £200  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Edinburgh.  The  moi^t  noted  proof,  how- 
ever, of  his  benevolence  was  the  noble  provision 
which  he  made  in  behalf  of  aged  widows  and  others, 
by  means  of  a  grant  in  perpetuity  of  £200  annuities, 
to  be  paid  in  sums  of  ten  pounds  to  each.  Many  a 
heart  has  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  gift,  and  to  bless  the 
memory  of  the  donor;  while  his  trustees  are  made  the 
happy  medium  of  verifying  the  words  o{  inspiration, 
'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  io  receive.'  Kext 
perhaps  in  interest  and  importance  among  his  acts  of 
benevollnce  was  the  founding  of  bursaries  to  assist 
the  classical  education  of  young  men  attending  the 
Edinburgh  University.  An  equal  amount  (£1^  a- 
year)  is  to  be  disbursed  to  them  as  to  the  widows, 
only  in  £12  divisions — the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh  being  the  custodiers  of  the 
funds.  In  October  1859,  was  issued  the  first  invita- 
tion for  parties  to  come  forward,  and  in  the  following 
month  four  young  men  were  selected  to  enjoy  the  boon. 
The  selection  is  for  four  years,  and  the  conditions  ar^ 
most  liberal.  In  addition  to  this  assistance  rendered 
to  education,  the  teacher  of  Craigend  School — where 
Mr.  Lennie  first  taught — is  to  receive  a  continual 
annuity  of  ten  pounds.  Mr.  Lennie  left  at  his  death 
two  estates,  one  named  Auchenvesh,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
and  the  other  Ballochnech,  of  six  hundred  acres,  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  both  are  of  increasing  value;  so 
that  the  '  Lennie  Bursaries'  and  the  *  Lennie  Widow 
Fund'  are  amply  secured. 


Althouffh  never  married,  Mr.  Lennie  was  eminently 
social  in  nis  habits,  and  his  oonveraational  powers 
were  considerable.  He  was  foil  of  anecdote,  and  he 
applied  his  resources  with  admirable  adroitness.  His 
wise  sayings,  and  his  strong  common-sense  adyices, 
were  always  valnable.  Indeed,  no  one  could  be  long 
in  his  presence  without  reaping  benefit.  He  was 
uniformly  punctual  to  time  and  faithful  to  promise. 
His  word  could  be  relied  on.  He  was  puticularly 
attached  to  his  profession,  and  proud  of  nis  method 
of  instruction.  The  rules  of  pronunciation,  syste- 
matically arranged  and  copiously  exemplified,  he 
consideied  unique  and  invaluable^  The  '  Child's  Lad- 
der' was  one  of  his  most  prized  perfonnances;  and 
at  one  time,  when  his  system  as  therein  unfolded  ap- 
peared to  be  plagiarised,  he  appealed  to  the  Ck>urt  of 
Session  for  redress.  He  pled  his  own  cause.  Stroncr 
in  the  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  case,  he  erred 
in  not  employing  counsel  The  Court  did  not  sustain 
his  appeal,  the  evidence  beins  held  inconclusive;  and 
he  retired  from  the  scene,  oearing  well  his  disap- 
pointment and  having  the  sympathy  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Lennie's  particular  views  on  education,  and 
his  discriminating  knowledge  of  youthful  character, 
would  require  many  pages  to  explain  and  illustrate. 
Their  merits  cannot  be  suffidentiy  brought  out  in  a 
sinsle  pq[>er.  This  brief  sketch,  however,  may  pos- 
sibly induce  some  one  more  competent  to  undertoke 
the  task.  The  example  which  he  set  of  honourable 
perseverance  in  a  good  cause,  cannot  be  made  known 
too  widely.  It  shows  how  much  may  be  achieved 
dorins  the  short  span  of  a  single  life,  and  how  great 
may  be  the  reward  reserved  for  those  who  apply 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  duties  allotted  to 
them  by  Providence.  J.  K 
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Chaptek  VL 

BLOODl 
Thx  sun  rose  gloriously  on  the  morning  after  the 
great  storm,  and  the  sun  smiled  playfully  on  the 
devastated  village  of  Dubdub,  as  if  in  good-humoured 
enjoyment  of  the  freaks  which  its  friends,  .the  ele- 
ments, had  been  indulging  in  the  night  previous. 
About  the  first  thing  which  the  sun  did  on  that 
morning  was  to  dart  down  upon  Chipps'  buildings, 
and  stream  into  Chipps'  rooms,  where  it  discovered 
old  Chipps  in  his  bed-room,  kicking  and  writhing 
about  on  the  floor  in  demoniac  delight.  The  fact  is, 
old  Chipps  had  discovered  that  the  parchment  which 
had  been  blown  away  by  the  wind  was  not  the  origi- 
nal paper,  which  gave  him  the  power  of  turning  the 
rich  and  haughty  Marquis  of  Pennywhistle  out  of  the 
estates,  and  restoring  the  stately  Komopeon  Castle 
and  demesnes  to  the  true  heir.  He  had  returned  to 
his  room  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  after  a  fruitless 
chase,  and  was  about  to  blow  out  his  brains,  when 
his  eye  lighted  on  a  yellow  paper  protruding  from  the 
box.  Great  therefore  was  his  joy  when  he  discovered 

*  The  rifht  of  dnmaliiiagp  tgamUtlnj^  and  raprodndag  this 
•erial  fiction  is  raerrad  bj  the  aathon. 


that  the  document  which  he  had  been  banting  after 
during  the  night,  and  which  had  nearly  cost  him  hii 
life,  was  only  an  old  receipt  for  some  mason- workwhieh 
had  been  done  in  his  father's  time,  and  that  the  origmil 
document  was  still  in  his  possession.  'And  noir,'  soli* 
loquised  old  Chipps,  '  now  this  plebeian  Adonii  khaQ 
be  brought  to  my  terms.    This  very  day  shall  I  hxn 
my  answer;  this  very  day  shall  he  decide  between  the 
hand  of  my  daughter  Evangeline  and  peniuy  and  a 
prison.    Fool  that  he  is,  to  think  that  I  am  to  le 
trifled  with — I  that  raised  him  from  the  base  position 
of  a  pot-boy  to  take  a  place  among  the  aristocracf  of 
the  land!  Does  he  think,  because  I  am  old  and  frail, 
and  tottering  on  my  legs — does  he  think,  mein  Gotti 
that  he  is  to  play  the  modem  Frankenstein  with  me! 
No,  by  the  remembrance  of  my  departed  wife,  Imo- 
gene,  he  shall  not  do  it.     I  fashioned  him— I  ahaped 
him;  and,  by  the  beard  of  my  father,  he  shall  obey 
me,  or  I'll  kick  him  off  the  pedestal,  and  shatter  bin 
to  pieces.   I  am  the  sculptor,  and  he  is  my  work— my 
work  for  years,  for  I  plotted  this  for  years.    I  haye 
sworn  by  the  fires  of  G^enna  that  Evangeline  ahall 
be  indulged  in  the  slightest  whim.    When  a  chili, 
she  fell  in  love  with  this  fair-haired  fool,  and  yeaa 
have  only  strengthened  her  passion;  years,  also,  have 
served  to  increase  his  antipathy  to  tiie  thought  of  a 
union  with  her.    And  is  tiiere  no  selfish  motive  at 
the  bottom  of  this?    Nothing  for  myself?  Xothingi 
Grandes  Dieux!  everything.  Revenge!  On  what?  Od 
him — on  that  once  pampered  aristocrat,  now  rotting 
in  his  grave — ^I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  the  great 
wrong  which  he  did  to  my  sister  shall  be  avenged  on 
his  own  child,  and  she  is  within  my  power;  she  ii 
drudging— great  fates!  drudging — as  a  low  scnllery- 
maid  in  a  low  London  tavern;  kicked  about  and  ill- 
treated  by  a  brute!    I  wish  he  could  rise  oat  of  hxi 
grave  to  see  her.    It  would  do  my  heart  good.   It 
would  make  this  blood  of  mine,  now  so  weak  and 
thin,  dance  through  my  body  like  quicksilver.  And 
what  was  this  great  wrong,  forsooth  ?  may  yet  be  aaked 
by  many  if  my  purpose  should  faiL    What,  indeed? 
I  must  leave  a  record  behind  that  the  world  may 
judge  between  us.' 

This  terrible  old  man,  with  a  frenzied  eagemeee, 
drew  his  box  into  the  shady  comer  of  the  room, 
seized  upon  a  ream  of  paper,  and,  with  nerrou 
energy,  began  to  write. 

Previous  to  commencing,  however,  he  ransacked 
his  box,  and  produced  two  mouldy  sea  biscuiti, 
a  bottle,  and  a  small  piece  of  oocoa-nut  shell.  TIm 
bottle  contained  brandy. 

He  ate,  and  drank,  and  wrote. 

Little  recked  the  hoaxy  old  sinner  that  his  cod 
was  at  hand— that  he  was  eating  his  last  merael— 
that  the  same  sun  which  was  streaming  in  upon  himt 
and  lighting  up  the  paper,  and  drying  up  the  ink 
on  the  words  as  they  were  penned — ^little  recked  h^ 
we  say,  that  the  same  sun  was  warming  two  hatf* 
naked  figures  in  the  garret  above  him;  and  that,  in 
soliloquisixvg  in  the  manner  he  had  dons^  and  aload, 
he  had  pronounced  his  own  doom. 


iMaMk_i^aa 


Slowly  thQ  shadowB  began  to  creep  into  the  room, 
and  monotonoosly  sounded  the  pen  as  it  glided  over 
the  paper.  The  bed  which  stood  in  the  comer  seemed 
to  s^tch  out  its  posts,  like  huge  arms,  to  cluich  the 
old  mao.    The  darkness  plunged  into  the  bed,  and 
made  it  look  like  a  huge  well,  waiting  eagerly  till 
tiie  %are  in  the  comer  had  finished,  to  drag  him 
dowD  to  perdition.    The  ricketty  old  press  creaked 
and  threw  open  its  doors  by  some  invisible  power,  as 
if  yawning  in  heart -weariness  at  the  time  he  had 
cumbered  the  earth,  and  protesting  that  it  should  not 
last  longer  than  to-night.  A  close,  damp  odour  crawled 
down  the  chimney,  and  a  black  vapour  swept  into  the 
room  and  hovered  over  his  head.    The  odour  forced 
itself  into  his  mouth,  and  up  his  nostrils,  and  into 
his  ears,  and  into  the  pores  of  his  skin,  and  impreg- 
nated all  his  body.  The  vapour  struggled  madly  with 
the  small  remaining  patchwork  of  sun,  and  chased 
it  oat  of  the  room,  as  if  to  say,  *  Out,  spy !   Begone! 
My  master,  Death,  commands  you.    Out,  I  say.    I 
am  the  spirit  which  waits  upon  murder.    Let  my 
master's  work  be  done  to-night;  and  look  back  on 
the  moiTOW,  to  show  his  handiwork  to  the  babbling 
goaaips  of  the  village.    Away !    linger  awhile,  if  you 
lihe,  on  the  village  green,  where  idiotic  rustics  trip 
on  the  sward;  lend  a  brighter  tinge  to  the  golden 
locka  of  the  village  beauty,  in  order  that  she  may 
twine  herself  closer  round  the  heart  of  the  mad  swain, 
Koger,  whom  she  loves  not,  and  who  is  slowly  con- 
Burning  inwardly  with  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love; 
linger,  in  golden  flashes,  among  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
her  hair,  till  the  proud  lord  of  the  manor — ^there,  under 
the  shade  of  the  elm  trees,  looking  at  her  with  hunger- 
ing eyes— finally  makes  up  his  mind  to  t>luck  this  fair 
flower,  and  wear  it  tiU  its  purity  is  faded,  and  till  it 
is  time  to  cast  it  forth  a  weed  among  kindred  weeds 
on  the  heart  of  the  great  city,  the  modem  Babylon! 
Away  from  this — ^f or  there  is  murder  to  be  done — 
&way  down  to  .the  village  church;  let  your  last  rays 
fest  npon  the  square  panes  of  the  great  window;  em- 
hrace  them  till  they  throw  a  glory  on  the  altar  and 
on  the  slight  girlish  figure  at  the  organ,  sending  up 
stiains  of  celestial  musio  to  enter  heaven  with  the 
fragrance  from  a  thousand  fields  of  lye,  and  com,  and 
^heat;  flash  on  them,  till  travellers  in  distant  coun- 
tiee,  in  canal-boats,  in  coaches,  in  gigs,  in  farm-carts, 
on  horseback — ^till  lovers  in  shady  English  lanes, 
breathing  out  vows  of  devotioD,  which  will  be  broken 
within  the  year — till  decrepit  old  men  and  women, 
diking  their  last  look  of  earth  from  the  open  window 
of  their  sick  room;  all  are  struck  for  the  moment  into 
ft  state  of  maudlin  sentimentality,  and  think,  poor 
fools!  that  God's  gloiy  is  beaming  on  them  from  the 
distance,  and  that  this  earth  is  not  so  much  Gehenna  as 
they  fancied.    Away!  I  say.    Thou  art  a  shadow— a 
mock  reality — ^whioh  vain  fools  worship.   Darkness  is 
^h  practical    Then  the  real  business  of  the  world 
conunences.    Sneak!  babbler!  coward!  traitor!  spy! 
<lo8t  thou  think,  because  thou  makest  a  show  of  vir- 
tne,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  villany  in  the  world? 
l>oet  thou  think  that  thou  shalt  scoroh  up  all  the 


subjects  of  my  master,  the  Devil?  Out  upon  thee 
for  an  ass!  I,  Darkness,  am  as  much  a  power  as 
thou.  Thou  must  succumb  to  my  sway;  and  I  teU 
thee,  when  thy  worshippers  are  sunk  in  slumber, 
hating  thee  secretly  for  the  base  work  which  thou 
shaU  wake  them  to  on  the  morrow,  I  have  my  true 
devotees,  who  love  me  always,  and  whom  I  never 
betray.  .Under  my  cloak,  murders,  robberies,  bur- 
glaries, seditions,  schisms  are  plotted;  under  my 
cloak  they  are  committed;  and  it  is  I  who  screen 
them.  To  my  protection  they  must  return,  and  do 
soiUsinterestedly.  They  love  me  because  their  deeds 
are  evU,  and  I  love  them  for  the  sake  of  my  master, 
the  DeviL  Out  again,  I  say,  for  he  has  work  to  do, 
and  his  agents  are  waiting  thy  departure.  Death! 
I  tell  thee,  death!  murder!  begone!' 

And  the  old  man  wrote  on  till  the  shadows  had 
gathered  so  thickly  that  the  room  was  all  shadow, 
the  writing  on  the  paper  no  longer  visible,  and  dark- 
ness triumphant — covering  up  and  embracing  him  in 
its  clutches,  like  a  horrid  foreboding  of  the  everlast- 
ing darkness  in  which  he  would  soon  be  plunged. 

The  sword  was  swaying  above  his  head,  and  the 
thread  was  distending  and  growing  feebler  every 
moment.  His  task  was  not  finished,  however.  His 
destiny  was  not  quite  worked  out.  He  groped  again 
in  the  old  cupboard,  and  found  a  candle  and  a  rusty 
old  tin  watering-can. 

He  lighted  the  candle,  stuck  it  in  the  spout  of  the 
watering-can,  and  recommenced  his  task.  The  light 
cast  weird  shadows  over  the  furniture.  The  tattered 
curtains  of  the  bed  took  the  form  of  demons,  and 
grinned  and  mouthed  fearfully  at  the  slight  bony 
figure  in  the  comer.  He  chuckled  several  times,  as 
his  pen  glided  rapidly  over  the  paper.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful chuckle,  and  came  from  his  throat  like  a  death- 
rattle.  The  old  man  was  recording  a  murder  which 
he  had  committed. 

He  wrote  on. 

Meantime,  two  glazed -eyed,  hollow  -  cheeked, 
starved-lipped  figures  crouched  in  the  garret  above 
him;  and,  glueing  their  lack-lustre  eyes  to  the  floor 
— «his  roof — watched  him — ^watched  him,  with  death 
in  their  faces — death!  They  spoke  in  hollow,  husky 
tones,  and  plotted  murder — ^Dufemy  and  Vavasour, 
the  escaped  convicts.  Starving,  bleeding,  parched 
with  thirst,  covered  with  horrible  sores  which  they 
had  received  in  the  burning  ship — the  sores  aggra- 
vated by  the  salt  water — and  their  rags  flapping 
their  skinny  sides  with  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
breeze  which  came  in  at  the  skylight  window. 

Le  Kokt  At  Vert  had  been  put  to  sea  improperly 
victualled — ^the  crew  had  mutinied,  and,  maddened 
with  brandy,  set  fire  to  the  ship.  In  the  ship  there 
were  some  good  men  who  might  have  been  spared; 
but  only  these  two  escaped.  A  common  purpose 
united  them  for  the  present;  but  the  strongest  passion 
in  each  of  their  hearts  was  hate  of  the  other.  They 
were  starving,  and  there  was  gold  within  their  reach. 

They  would  have  it. 

*  When  he  has  finished,  we  will  descend^'  said  Va- 
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yatour.     '  There  is  a  trap  door  at  Hini  end!,  which 
allows  one  to  a£^ht  on  fbe  bed.' 

*  We  have  no  weapon,'  said  Dufemy;  *  and  we  are 
both  weak  from  hanger  and  thirst.' 

'And  whose  fault  is  that,  imbecile?'  said  Vava- 
2onr.  '  What  a  devil's  prank  it  was  to  msh  thit^ugh 
Htke  window  of  the  hotel  after  that  friepd  of  yours  1 
Tour  affection  oonld  surely  have  kept  a  little.  Had 
you  been  patient,  we  might  have  obtained  food  and 
disguises,  and  been  able  to  leave  this  place  without 
Ihe  }ob  which  can't  be  avoided  now.' 

'  Cease  your  patter,  then,  in  the  fiend's  name,  and 
let  us  to  business  There  is  gold  in  that  box--we 
must  kiD  that  hoary  old  sinner.  How  is  ft  to  be 
done?  I  would  slit  his  throat  in  a  moment,  but  we 
have  no  knife.' 

*  Dash  his  brains  out  on  the  hearth  f  * 

*  Guillotine  himi'  said  Tavazour. 
•How?' 

*Yon  hold  his  body,  wit&  his  head  in  the  box. 
The  box  is  iron—his  nec^  will  be  between  the  lid  and 
the  side.  I  shall  squeeze  it  down,  and  his  head  wiD 
latt,  lopped  off  into  the  box.' 

'  Ha !  ingenious  but  difficult. ' 

*  Mort  de  ma  vie !  it's  quite  simple.  I  could  do  it 
alcme.' 

Dufemy  grinned  fiendishly  at  Vavazour;  and  the 
expression  in  his  fierce  grey  eyes  was  that  he  should 
like  to  experiment  on  him,  and  might,  possibly,  be- 
fore long. 

The  old  man  still  continued  to  grimace  horribly,  as 
he  went  on  with  the  narrative. 

The  ground  was  strewn  with  the  sheets  which  he 
had  puX  written. 

He  laid  down  his  pen,  heaved  a  long  sigh,  squatted 
dowli  on  the  floor,  and  proceeded  to  pick  up  the  papers 
which  he  had  written,  to  page  them,  and  string  them 
together. 

The  sand-glass  was  nearly  run  out.  His  destiny 
was  accomplished,  and  his  executioners  were  slowly 
dSscending  through  the  trap-door. 

Murder  in  their  famished  eyes,  they  look  like  two 
starved  wolves  preparing  to  tear  to  pieces  some  un- 
fortunate traveller  asleep  m  the  snow. 

The  last  page  has  been  put  in  its  place,  the  manu- 
script iB  rolled  up  neatly,  tied  with  a  string,  and  la- 
belled 'The  Narrative  of  Abinadab  Ephraim  Chipps.' 

Dufemy  and  Vavazour  are  in  the  bed. 

Stayf  tlie  old  man  has  opened  his  box,  and  is 
fingering  gold.  There  is  a  secret  spring  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  which  opens  into  the  floor.  He  raises 
another  lid— more  gold!  He  is  up  to  the  elbow  in 
gold.  He  takes  a  handful  out,  and  gazes  at  the 
pieces  with  hungering  eyes — gazes  at  them,  till  his 
face  looks  as  if  gilded  by  a  brass  candlestick,  and  his 
Janindieed  eyes  start  in  their  sockets,  and  threaten  to 
leap  out  and  burrow  among  the  shining  metal  whidi 
tliey  love  so  welL 

Poor  fopll  the  last  grains  in  the  sands  of  thy  exis- 
'^ce  can  now  be  numbered;  the  fliune  of  thy  life 


bums  feebly  on  the  wick,  and  waita  only  for  the  ibal 
fficker  to  fade  into  vacancy,  and  leave  lliy  body  Boot- 
less, inanimate,  dead — a  charred  wick  which  w31  soon 
crumble  into  dust — a  poor  feast  for  the  wonns,  who 
will  nibble  for  fleshy  succulence,  Aid  wrig^e  is  ^ 
pletic  hxry  when  they  find  their  mistake.  As  nselea 
will  thy  soulless  tnmk  be  to  them  for  noaziafameot, 
as  a  squeezed  orange,  which  has  lain  in  the  son  for 
a  year,  is  to  the  fevered  invalid  who  pants  for  taa» 
cooling  beverage  to  assuage  the  fiery  carispnesB  of  his 
throat. 

A  horrible  ciy  escapes  from  the  wretched  old  mss. 
It  is  stifled  for  a  moment  by  a  hand  which  clatch«i 
his  throat  It  is  the  hand  of  Vavazour,  and  he  fedi 
as  if  he  were  grasping  figs — the  fledi  is  bloodlett  and 
yielding. 

'  Silence,  old  man !' 

Chipps  Qiakes  an  effort,  and  gurgles  out  'Mercy, 
mercy!  I  kflled  him,  I  confess;  but  the  provocatioB 
was  strong.  Mercy,  mercy  I  Do  not  look  apfa.  me 
with  that  wild  expression.  There  is  death  in  ^j 
eyes.  Oh!  let  me  live.  I  cannot  die  yet.  I  h&re  % 
great  purpose  to  fulfil  Let  me  Hve,  and  yoo  shiS 
have  all  my  wealth.  There  is  gold  fof  yoo  di  tbfl 
box.    Take  it  all,  but  spare  my  me. ' 

*  Silence,  old  man!  for  thy  hour  is  oome;  thy  gra^e 
is  ready;  it  yawns  for  thee,  and  is  weaiy  of  waitiDg. 
It  would  close  its  jaw,  for  the  ni^t  wind  howla  orer 
it,  and  the  village  catd  burrow  in  its  bosom,  and  feast 
upon  the  worms  who  wait  for  thy  arrfvit  The  hffur 
is  come  for  thee  to  die.  6n  thy  own  coofessioii  thoo 
hast  shed  the  blood  of  a  man.  I  am  his  avenger,  and 
I  swear  that  thou  shalt  not  escape.' 

Another  figure  stepped  out  of  the  g^oom  and  osoj^t 
the  old  man  by  the  arms,  pinioned  them,  slid  laid  bna 
like  a  bundle  upon  the  top  of  his  box.  It  vaa  Da- 
ferny,  and  he  looked— with  his  grinning  white  ieeth, 
hook  nose,  swarthy  face,  and  black  mustach&'Iilc 
Satan  trussing  a  victim  to  carry  him  down  to  hdl. 

He  mode  hideous  grimaces  at  the  prostrate  figure 
on  the  box,  as  if  to  crash  out  his  life  with  the  aheer 
force  of  terror. 

The  box  bore  a  fearful  analog  to  a  coffin,  and  ihc 
old  man  writhed  about  in  terror,  his  teeth  chattena|i 
his  limbs  quivering,  and  his  eyes  rolling  wildly  about 

Dufemy  and  Vavazour  looked  in  each  other's  eyea 

'  Who  is  to  do  it?'  said  Vavazour. 

•Cast  lots.'' 

•  No,  by  heaven;  we  sl^all  botf  have  a  hand  in  tt 
if  I  swing  for  it,  you  swing;  if  you  swing,  I  swi^g- 

'Agreed!'  said  Dufemy.  *Our  hands  are  dyed 
too  deep  in  blood  to  quake  at  the  idea  of  muffing  oat 
the  small  remaining  spark  which  lingers  in  that  oki 
husk.' 

*The  means?'  said  Vavazour.     *HoW  iil  it  ta  w 
done?' 
Old  Chipps  made  a  feeble  effort  to  shridL 
*Ha!'  said  Vavazour,  'the  coik-sciewr 
*The  coA-screwl'  echoed  Dnismy,  ^iA  «•«" 

meaning. 

1V>  be  teat&med  foitaUlhtlr} 
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CULTURE  ASTD  GENIUS. 

Whatcvib  omnmMidi  ingress  or  exit  anywhere 
ia  the  world  d  matter  or  of  mind  is  a  key.  There 
k  »  key  to  ererything,  and  everything  opens  to  him 
that  has  the  key.  We  acooont  oar  souls  as  chambers 
-"deep,  wide,  and  inaccessible,  save  to  whomsoever 
we  choose  to  snfiFer  to  come  in. 

The  whole  range  of  human  thought  and  experience 
is  a  kingdom;  and,  from  the  bunch  of  keys  hanging 
•t  the  girdle  of  the  soul,  culture  and  genius  are  the 
most  potent  in  opening  the  doorway  leading  into 
the  temple  of  science  and  knowledge.  Culture  is  the 
most  refined  key  to  success — social  honour — ^to  the 
fashion,  the  parliament,  and  the^dub;  and  genius  is 
cttltnre^s  powerful  ally,  when  she  acts  as  the  friend 
of  goodness,  purity,  nobleness,  and  immortal  truth. 
The  first  is  hierareh,  and  the  latter  is  the  chief  butler 
of  the  vessela  that  minister  to  more  than  mortal 
hanger  and  thirst.  Culture  has  a  kingdom,  and 
geniiu  has  a  royal  rule  therein.  like  the  scribe 
Jesus  talked  with  in  Jerusalem,  geniua  is  not  far 
from  the  kiagdom.  To  occupy  ourselves  in  unfolding 
the  Utent  elements  and  abilities  of  our  nature,  or  even 
in  cherishing  higher  oonoeptions  of  our  being,  is  no 
mean  or  unprofitable  exertion  of  our  powers;  for,  as 
human  creatures,  culture  is  to  us  the  all-inclusive, 
safficient,  and  saving  thing.  It  is  the  primary  motive 
that  answers  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  part  of 
our  nature,  thoo^  it  may  not  answer  to  '  the  chief 
end  of  our  life.'  In  regard  1k>  this  chief  end  of  life, 
coltnre' plays  only  a  secondary  part,  and  genius 
serves  merely  to  give  more  brilliant  and  effective 
expression  to  it.  We  propose  to  say  not  a  word  on 
what  we  let  Qod  do  for  us,  which  involves  a  religious 
process;  but  mainly  to  stir  reflection  upon  what  we 
do  for  ourselves  alone — ^which,  as  will  be  seen,  im- 
plies a  process  of  culture.  The  action  of  genius  and 
the  process  of  culture  do  not  hinder,  but  open  the 
▼ay  to  higher  wisdom,  and  to  a  truer  development 
of  oar  worthier  and  spiritual  nature.  Man  is  not  a 
being  of  isolated  faculties;  but  his  nature  is  compo- 
nte,  and  demands  specific  culture  and  care  to  each 
specific  class  of  powers.  The  human  part  of  man's 
being  most  be  accosted  by  a  higher  power  than  his 
aninud  and  sensual  nature  inherits  into,  before  he 
can  command  the  seat  which  he  is  made  to  dignify 
and  fiU.  In  regard  to  our  faculties,  and  their  variety 
and  education,  we  must  render  unto  each  its  legiti- 
i&ate  measure  of*  training  and  development.  It  goes 
hard  with  u»  to  describe  either  the  scope  or  nature 
of  the  culture  which  a  human  being  needs,  and  of 
the  origin  and  constitution  of  that  strange  thing 
called  genius.  Nor  can  we  say  where  these  two, 
cnlture  and  genius,  confine  themselves.  We  will, 
however,  attempt  an  analysis  of  their  nature  and 
cod,  leaving  for  another  occasion  the  wider  and 
more  wondrous  subject,  via. — ^the  relations  that  exist 
between  culture,  genius,  and  inspiration. 

Culture  is  the  generic  term  for  the  opening  of  the 
P^rceptiooa  of  the  intdlect  for  a  right  understanding 


of  the  relation  of  facts  and  principles  in  science,  phi- 
losophy, art,  and  life^  and  the  awakening  in  the  iderely 
sensual  mind  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  useful,  witli 
an  educated  capacity  to  give  fit  form  and  colour,  in 
words,  art,  and  acts,  to  the  perceptipns  of  its  intellect 
and  imagination.  Man  is  first  bom  into  the  sensual 
plane  of  Ufe,  with  little  love  for  order,  beauty,  and 
knowledge;  but,  by  education  and  the  refinement 
of  culture,  he  may  be  elevated  successively  to  the 
rational  and  spiritual  planes  of  humanity. 

Culture  acts  as  the  op^ier  of  the  blind  eyes  and 
the  unstopper  of  the  deaf  ears,  and  as  the  John  the 
Baptist  in  tiie  highways  of  the  intellect,  preparing  the 
way  of  a  higher  advent  of  truth  by  making  crocked 
things  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain.  The 
broadest  culture  should  be  sought,  therefore,  as 
affording  the  basis  for  the  reception  and  adequate 
outworking  of  the  inspirations  of  thought  that  visit 
us  in  the  heat  and  passion  of  genius.  In  every  man 
there  slumbers  a  spirit  of  genius,  and  a  time  arrives 
when  Providence  would  give  the  imprisoned  faculties 
liberty;  but  the  lack  of  culture  is  the  barrier  to  li^ 
ration  and  emancipation,  and  a  dead  check  to  reputa- 
tion or  glory.  There  arrives  an  hour  in  the  experience 
of  a  man*s  life  when  a  proffered  liberation  is  made  to 
his  faculties;  when  a  guardian  stands  near  to  throw 
open  the  gates  of  the  dungeon,  and  to  lead  him  from 
the  narrow  cell  of  uncultivated  and  barbaric  nature 
to  the  imchartered  landscape  of  nature  and  God.  It 
is  sad  to  behold  the  numbers,  the  internal  faculties 
of  whose  minds  are  such  as  to  fit  them  to  receive  the 
most  select  and  beautiful  inspiratioiks,  drilled  and 
chafed,  goaded  to  madness,  or  rendered  almost  torpid 
by  the  sordid  exactions,  the  wretched  assodaiiions, 
which  are  always  connected  with  poverty.  Often 
youthful  spirits  fit  to  associate  as  pupils  with  Schiller 
or  Shakspere,  to  comprehend  the  abstract  thought  of 
Plato  and  Seneca,  to  penetrate  the  occult  wisdom  of 
Bacon,  or  wander  in  the  celestial  spaces  with  Newton, 
are  condemned  to  the  companionship  of  servile  men, 
and  to  the  service  of  a  low  and  sensuaGsed  occupation. 

Intellect,  by  the  sordid  associations  and  base  ex- 
amples of  ordinary  society,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  both  carnalised  and  brutalised,  till,  buried 
in  the  sensual  and  corporeal  nature,  it  forgets  that 
there  are  other  knowledges  and  adornments  than 
those  which  pertain  to  the  flesh.  None  but  those 
who  have  passed  through  in  some  measure  thiis  ordeal 
know  how  bitter  it  is,  or  can  fathom  the  agony  which 
comes  with  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  beauty  and 
a  poetry — ^a  worid  of  art  and  loveliness,  where  man- 
hood lives  in  its  noblest  powers,  and  womanhood 
blooms  in  her  most  ideal  charmfnlness,  and  that  from 
this  world  we  are  shut  out  by  a  barrier  seemingly  but 
of  thin  air,  yet  really  almost  impalpable  as  that  which 
separated  Dives  and  Lazarus. 

Now,  the  first  healthy  struggle  which  l3ie  soul 
makes,  as  it  begins  to  realise  in  youth  that  man  is 
more  than  a  mere  semblance,  is  to  grasp  at  the  means 
by  which  it  will  attain  conditions  of  true  culture,  and 
be  redeemed  from  the  pollutions  and  dtepotuflus  .of 
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the  seiiBes  into  the  wide  domaina  of  intellect  and 
imagination.  It  is  natural  for  the  soul  thus  awakened 
to  crave  an  existence  insphered  amid  the  imperish- 
able treasures  of  arts  and  belles-lettres — ^the  breath- 
ing human  miracles  of  culture  and  civilization.  The 
desire  for  refinement  does  not  originate  in  self-con- 
ceit, and  is  not  bom  of  a  base  pride;  it  is  not  to  be 
oonfounde^  with  the  passion  which  goads  on  the 
youth,  who  seeks  to  get  along  in  the  world,  with  a 
craving  to  be  found  in  the  companionship  of  those 
who  rank  higher  in  the  regard  of  wealth  and  station. 

When,  howeVer,  the  soul  receives*  visitations  of 
high  and  sacred  truths,  or  bright  and  beautiful 
thoughts,  and  becomes  the  life  of  the  understanding; 
when  the  intellect  masters  the  lore  of  the  world's  gifted 
sages — the  heart's  analysts  ^the  man  is  in  a  condition, 
if  receptive  of  culture,  to  carry  out  the  thoughts  of 
art,  poetry,  science,  and  philosophy,  into  the  stately 
glories  of  art  and  into  the  statelier  majesty  of  epic 
song  and  tragic  history.  Without  the  capacity  to 
coinprehend  profound  truths  in  their  harmonious  re- 
lations, the  culture  put  upon  a  n^an  is  unripe;  devoid 
of  love  for  the  principles  of  nature,  the  culture  at- 
tained to  express  them  is  inverted. 

There  can  be  no  intellectual  liberty,  or  genuine  and 
spacious  culture,  in  the  large  and  lofty  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  terms  liberty  and  culture,  till  the  truths 
which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  culture  and  refinement 
of  our  nature  have  become  to  us  oracles  and  friends. 
That  which  prevents  us  from  having  the  noblest 
literatures  is  the  moral  weakness  of  the  educated 
class.  Did  those  who  detect  in  themselves  the  germ 
of  the  wondrous  flower  of  authorship  seek  first  the 
spiritual  ends  of  use,  and  hold  their  varied  faculties, 
quickened  and  perfected  through  culture,  as  pure  and 
sacred  vessels  to  the  highest  illumination,  literature 
itself  would  become  an  exponent  of  the  grandeur  and 
immensity  of  the  splendidly  renovated  intellect,  and 
of  the  ever- varying  youthfulneas  and  beauty  of  the 
poetic  muse. 

Grand  and  stately  is  the  imperial  tread  of  Charles 
Dickens  in  his  'Bleak  House'  and  'David  Copperfield;' 
but  he  is  like  a  river  that,  burying  itself  among  the 
sands,  marks  its  sinuous  pathway  only  by  a  scanty 
water-course.  Had  Charles  Dickens  attained  «  higher 
and  more  quickened  subjective  culture,  he  would 
have  been  ere  now  the  Titian  novelist;  and,  greater 
than  the  fabled  sculptor,  have  transfused  the  lifeless 
marble  of  his  art  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  infi- 
nite beauty.  '  Don  Juan'  exhibits  another  instance  of 
a  subversive  culture,  yet  resplendent  as  the  morning 
with  the  radiance  of  tiie  poetic  faculty.  But  Byron, 
if  he  had  been  the  angel  in  heart  through  the  sublime 
use  of  the  same  lyrical  faculty,  would  worthily  have 
Vindicated  his  poet's  mission  as  the  hierophant  of  the 
Infinite  Mystery. 

The  primal  necessity  for  successful  authorship  in 
novels,  dramatic  art,  poetry,  and  literature,  is  moral 
perception  and  ripened  heart  goodness.  The  art  to 
picture  out  a  lovely  face,  or  to  shape  in  marble  the 
^*~<iq^  of  love,  great  and  strong;  or  beautifully  to 


trace  that  magic  scroll  from  whence  the  flood  of  aong, 
with  crested  waves  of  melody,  flows  out  from  heaven 
— for  all  these  there  is  requisite  a  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  spirit  akin  to  greatness,  nobleness,  and  har- 
mony. Would  a  man  be  painter,  sculptor,  harmimist, 
poet?  would  he  be  a  Shakspere,  with  lips  by  eveiy 
angel  kissed?  or  Dante,  with  his  calm  golden  brow? 
or  Spenser,  by  his  Una  led  in  glory?  or  grand  Beet- 
hoven, with  his  sun -crowned  head  resting  on  his 
floating  barge  of  song?  Raphael  or  De  Vinci,  in  their 
unearthly  robes  of  light  and  sapphire  crowns?— then 
he  must  be  sweet  and  virginal,  and  have  states  of 
manliness  of  heart  and  mind  combined.  Aimed  with 
genius  and  noble  feelings  internally,  and  externally 
with  culture,  the  author  seizes  upon  the  souls  of  hk 
readers  or  observers,  and  draws  them  from  the  grasp 
of  dead  blind  animalism  to  a  higher  being.  The  poet, 
the  dramatist,  the  writer  of  prose  fiction,  and  the 
literary  man,  are  all  dependent  for  real  aooeess  vptm 
the  exercise  of  the  qualities  of  nobleness  and  purity. 
The  association  of  moral  depravity  with  beanty  and 
culture  is  much  to  be  deplored;  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  its  effects  bn  the  world,  infinitely  more 
than  the  alliance  of  impurity  with  visible  squalor  and 
degradation.  The  veiled  vice,  that  perfumes  its  locks 
with  odours,  and  wreaths  its  brows  with  garlands, 
and  sings  its  lay  of  passion  with  mellifluous  voioe,  to 
the  soft  breathing  of  the  lute,  ensnares  a  tho>iisaDd 
victims  where  undisguised  it  gains  but  one.  Hov 
sad  becomes  the  heart  when  it  peroeives  and  encoun- 
ters the  subtle  depravity  that  exhales  from  the  sphere 
of  polite  literature,  which  breathes  its  virus  throng 
the  saloons  of  cultivated  society  I  What  horror  oomes 
upon  us,  for  instance,  when  we  penetrate  to  the  inner 
life  of  the  brilliant  writers  of  fiction  andpoetiy,  when 
we  learn  that  the  magnificent  intellectujdiam  o£ 
Goethe  and  Foe  conceal  hearts  ever  torpid  to  the 
worthiest  and  best! 

We  have  written  largely  of  the  necessity  of  having 
the  inward  life  noble  and  erect,  as  affording  the  di- 
rection and  intensity  to  all  the  powers  of  imaginatioa 
and  reason.    The  subject  demands  at  least  m  brief 
statement  of  the  correlative,  viz.  that  the  high^ 
and  broadest  culture  should  be  earnestly  acquired  sa 
the  platform  upon  which  the  ideal  and  in8piration»l 
forces  may  be  dramatised;  and  this  is  most  efiiectaally 
done  in  the  right  choioe  and  use  of  worda — ^in  the  use 
of  the  stores  and  treasures  of  language.    Philology 
amply  provides  for  all  movements  of  imaginatioii  and 
heart.  Words  are  both  weapons  and  warriors  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  tongue,  the  fire  that  quidLens 
and  calls  out  the  latent  ideas  of  the  spirit  buns  to  a 
ruinous  waste.     So  far  from  the  mere  rush  of  idea 
supplying  words,  as  a  rule  it  rouses  up  the  intellect 
to  search  in  the  recesses  of  the  memoiy  for  ereiy 
phrase  of  the  vocabtdary.    All  the  verbal  resonrocs 
of  language  are  therefore  requisite  to  the  man  who 
hopes  in  a  large  measure  to  profit  by  an  influx  of 
thought.    All  truth,  of  whatever  quality  and  degree, 
inflows  into  the  receptive  laculti^  of  the  mind,  and 
there  embodies  itself  in  the  dxapeties  of  that  dictkm 
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wliich  has  become  the  habit  or  which  results  from 
the  education  of  the.  man.    Words  are  more  than 
sheaths  of  ideas;  they  are  the  steel  blade  itself  which 
the  trenchant  will  draws  and  wields  for  the  battle. 
It  is  true  that  a  spirited  flow  of  thought  refines  and 
eievates  our  diction;  but  it  does  this  by  imparting 
fine  taste— the  nice  discrimination  to  select  from  the 
materials  which  culture  has  supplied.     In  order  to 
give  a  thought  practical  efficacy  and  forcefulness,  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  words  which  men  use,  but 
of  the  peculiar  and  best  method  of  constructing  those 
words  into   literature  is  requisite.    Many  mighty 
authors  are  already  dead  to  the  race  through  a  hard, 
or  involved,  or  obscure  method  of  expression.    Others, 
by  means  of  the  charm  inwrought  into  the  glowing 
and  fervent  letter-press,  are  current  a  thousand  years 
hence  as  well  as  to-day.    Style  is  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, for  the  self-evident  reason  that,  without  it  the 
grandest  thoughts  might  as  well  be  entombed  in  a 
forgotten  language.  Without  culture  in  style,  words, 
and  the  use  of  language,  inspiration  itself  is  narrowed, 
obscured,  and  shorn  of  its  power.   Although  thoughts 
grow  up  in  the  miad  we  know  not  how,  yet  it  is  our 
business  to  detennine  how  and  in  what  manner  we 
shall  embody  them,  and  express  them  to  others. 

We  must  now  briefly  give  a  word  on  genius,  or 
that  power  which  gives  intensity  to  culture,  and 
dignifies  it  with  genuine  lustre  and  heavenly  fire. 
Oar  first  effort  must  be  to  explain  what  we  mean  by 
gemua.  It  is  a  fine^  noble  arrangement,  and  quick- 
ening of  the  faculties — a  certain  power  of  creaiivenesa 
and  reeepUvenesa — ^by  means  of  which  the  spirit  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  the  highest  truths, 
whether  of  a  mundane  or  ultra-mundane  source;  to 
couch  those  truths  in  their  happiest  language;  to 
convey  them  to  others  by  most  fitting*  symbols;  and 
to  apply  them  to  artistic,  dramatic,  and  industrial 
uses*  Let  us  confess  at  once  that'many  a  witching 
way  genius  can  turn  her  wondrously  plastic  hand. 
She  shows  delicacy  like  that  of  the  little  barrel  that 
winds  np  our  watches;  and  wit  and  humour  to  draw 
forth  the  keen,  gay  response— like  the  tiny  teeth  of 
steel  that  ring  out  a  sharp  and  merry  tune;  or 
grandeor  of  composition,  to  represent,  as  with  Day 
of  Judgment  music  from  some  wondrous  well-set 
orchestra,  the  tragic  course  of  the  stormy  passions 

of  the  human  mind.  She  can,  on  a  sudden,  transfuse 
around  us  what  is  of  earth  earthy,  and  fetch  down 
to  us  her  bright,  overshadowing  cloud,  so  that  we 
shall  wish  for  tabernacles  to  abide  in  under  it,  though 
neither  Moses, -nor  Elias,  nor  Christ  is  there.  Shaks- 
pere — another  name  for  an  imagination  so  peerless 
and  under  his  control,  that  he  could  make  it  by 
turns  light  or  lightning,  just  as  he  pleased — has 
been,  by  one  modem  admirer,  called  a  genius  lacking 
divinity,  because  he  chooses  to  turn  the  world  to 
mere  sport,  as  of  fire-works.  Bums — the  child  of 
human  misery — the  tuneful  child  of  sorrow — the 
prophet  of  honesty — the  high  priest  of  Caledonian 
nobleness — ^who  learned  in  suffering  what  he  taught 
in  song — ^waa  a  true  type  of  genius.  Goethe,  that  ma- 
gician who  spun  the  many-coloured  web  of  *  Faust,' 
was  eminently  a  man  of  genius.  And  the  untempered 
eulogy  which  is  oftentimes  bestowed  on  them,  is  only 


an  indication  how  royally  men  may  cany  their 
talents,  with  their  sins  and  follies  in  the  rear.  There 
is  more  than  one  clef  in  the  great  scale  of  ffenius. 
As  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory  in 
the  heavens  above  us,  so  there  is  a  great  variety  into 
which  men  inherit  who  are  ^[ifted  with  senius.  But 
in  height  and  depth,  if  not  in  breadth  uso,  the  man 
of  genius  excels  .the  ordinary  literaiy  and  cultured 
man,  for  the  genius  ascends  the  Olympus,  whereas 
the  man  of  mere  culture  is  of  the  earth  earthy.  In 
Homer,  in  Dante,  in  Milton,  in  Tennyson,  genius 
exists,  for 

<  Up  to  the  hills  they  lift  their  efM.' 

It  is  not  specifically  our  purpose  to  show  how  far  genius 
is  still  divorced  from  devotion,  how  far  the  chiunbers 
of  the  imagery,  spacious  and  handsome  as  they  may  be, 
are  filled  T^th  forms  undivine,  or  to  what  extent  any 
of  our  finest  t<7or(2-artiBts  in  their  splendid  pages  dis- 
allow religion.  Certainly,  if  we  rely  on  any  merely 
literary  superiority,  or  boast  of  the  peerless  first*  of 
men  for  our  imitation,  the  most  brilliant  thinkers  are 
without  the  sanction  of  what  is  called  the  'divine.' 
To  all  the  genius  of  the  age  let  us  cling.  It  is*  the 
hope  of  deliverance  from  bondage.  It  is  the  romance 
of  i^al  life  in  a  money-loving  age  and  land.  Imperfect 
as  are  its  tempers  and  instmments,  it  i^  the  vision  of 
better  times,  without  which  the  people  would  perish. 
Genius  is  the  first  sweetest  fruit  on  the  tree  of  Ufe, 
and  from  the  root  of  divinity  it  receives  the  life  which 
shall  preserve  it  against  the  shock  of  tyranny  or  the 
despotism  of  bigotry.  ,  George  B.  Porteous. 

THE  AGRICULTORAL  LABOURERS  OF 

SCOTLAND. 

The  condition  of  the  Scottish  agricultural  labourer 
has  of  late  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  the  public 
attention.  The  bothy  system,  especially,  has  been 
much  commented  on,  and  has  been  as  strongly  sup- 
ported as  it  has  been  unsparingly  condemned.  As  is 
usuid  in  cases  of  importance,  schemers  without  num- 
ber have  come  forward,  each  n^th  his  own  favourite 
plan;  and  co-operation  being  thus  prevented,  the 
question  is  still  allowed  to  remain  in  sUUu  quo.  The 
general  feeling  of  the  public  upon  the  subject  is,  we 
approhend,  that  as  nothing  better  can  be  obtained, 
it  must  of  necessity  be  allowed  to  rotain  its  place. 
But  while  the  bothy  is  still  maintained  as  a  necessaiy 
evil,  many  laudable  efforts  have  been  made  to  render 
it  less  objectionable  and  better  suited  to  the  pro« 
gressive  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  districts  where  the 
system  obtains,  old  boUiies  have  been  demolished,  and 
others  erected  upon  an  improved  plan;  and  in  these 
new  bothies  the  system  reaches  its  perfection.  A 
bothy,  on  the  new  plan,  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
kitchen,  or  cooking  apartment,  a  small  bed-room  for 
each  of  the  men.  In  some  instances  a  woman  is  kept 
to  do  the  cookiiig  and  cleaning,  but  in  general  the 
young  men  prefer  to  cook  for  themselves.  Under 
the  new  arrangements,  those  who  feel  inclined  to 
devote  any  of  their  sparo  time  to  mental  improve- 
ment, can  obtain  an  opportunity  of  doing  so;  and  the 
literary  ploughman,  although  at  present  a  vara  avis^ 
may  soon  become  as  common  as  the  literary  mechanic. 
Hitherto,  if  a  ploughman,  that  is,  a  bothy  man, 
^wished  to  write  a  letter  to  his  father  or  his  sweet- 
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fire,  mad  amid  th«  Booffisg  and  jeering  of  his  oom- 
pKoiona.  H  he  attempted  to  read,  he  was  treated  in 
the  aame  manner.  In  shorty  he  was  beset  with  as 
many  difficulties  in  his  road  to  learning  as  Cobbett 
himiieJf.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  entirely  different^ 
Seated  in  his  own  room,  with  naught  to  disturb  him, 
he  may  revel  in  the  beauties  of  Bums,  and  indite 
love-letters  ad^  UbUum,  Instances,  although  not 
numerous,  are  not  awanting  of  bothy  men  who  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  the  improved  state  of 
matters  to  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds.  Books  are  purchased  which  no  plough- 
man had  before  ever  dreamed  of  buying;  the  '  penny 
press'  is  extensively  patronised;  and,  occasionally,  a 
stray  number  of  the  MUcellany  finds  its  way  to  the 
bothy  man*s  Ubraiy.  This  is  a  healthy  state  of  mat- 
ters; but  *  pity  'tis  'tis  not  a  very  common  one.' 

Few  indeed  of  the  Scotch  agricultural  labourers  are 
entirely  destitute  of  education,  if  the  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  their  *  small  smattering'  of  school  lore.  All, 
or  neariy  all,  are  able  to  read  pretty  correctly;  the 
great  majority  can  write  '  after  a  sort;'  and  most  of 
them  have  obtained  a  slight  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
In  spelling  they  are  generally  very  deficient.  In  this 
the  phonetic  prindpb  is  their  only  rule.  Evexy  word 
is  spelt  as  it  sounds;  and  had  they  been  accustomed 
to  speak  English  instead  of  Scotch,  the  ploi^hmen's 
letten  might  have  supplied  a  very  great  desideratum 
— '  The  Frenchman's  Guide  to  English  Pronunciation. ' 
Bude  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  educational  condition 
of  the  Sootch  phm^^boy  may  a{^pear  to  some,  it  is 
perhaps  more  satisfactory  than  might  be  expected 
from  his  limited  opportunities.  In  his  boyhoo49  he 
attends  school  during  the  winter  months;  and  what- 
ever he  does  learn  is  learned  only  to  be  forgotten  in 
snmmer.  This  system  continues  till  he  reaches  his 
eleventh  or  twelfth  year;  he  is  then  *  f ee'd'  or  engaged 
for  a  year  with  some  farmer.  When  about  sixteen, 
he  takes  another  winter^s  schooling  as  a  '  finidi  aff,' 
and  then  turns  his  back  on  schools  and  sohoolmas- 
ten  for  ever.  This  being  the  case,  the  marvel  is, 
not  that  he  has  retained  so  littie,  but  that  he  has 
retained  so  much.  His  educational  acquirements  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  manner.  He  has  suf  • 
fiflieni  skill  in  penmanship  and  composition  to  be  able 
to  write  a  letter  intelligiWe  to  a  fellow-ploughman; 
in  reading,  to  be  able  to  decipher  a  friend's  letter,  or 
spell  over  a  passage  in  the  weekly  newspaper;  and 
in  arithmetic,  to  be  able  to  see  that  his  tailor  does 
not  cheat  him. 

But,  after  all,  we  are  sorxy  to  think  education  is 
at  a  disoonnt  among  the  ploughmen.  They  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  their  meagre  attainments;  and, 
having  no  apparent  use,  they  have  no  desir«  for  in- 
teUectoal  in^rovement.  *  We're  farawly  as  we  are,' 
is,  in  £aet|  thephmghmaa's  version  of  the  well-known 

lines — 

'  Whsn  IgBoisDOO  is  bUis, 
'TlifoUjtobewiftd.' 


AA 
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we  have  oonveraad  upon  this  subjeefe^  'we  ba'e  m 
muckle  leamin'  as  sair's  oor  purpose^  Well  no  gsl 
a  Ingger  fee  although  we're  gude  eoiuten,  so  niir 
leamin'  wad  do's  nae  guda  Na,  n%  we^re  hiswly  si 
we  are  for  leamin'. ' 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  to  the  listtessDcss  of  ftt 
ploughmen  themselves  that  the  failure  of  so  misy 
benevolent  attempts  to  educate  them  is  to  be  attii- 
buted.  On  coming  home  after  fouteen  hoon  of  hiid 
labour,  hungiy  and  wet  periiaps,  the  ploo^nua  hu 
no  heart  to  set  to  work  sgainT  His  beniunhed  fingen 
are  unable  to  hold  the  pen;  he  is  tired  and  diqiirited; 
and,  if  if  married  mifei,  he  hastens  to  refresh  liii  jaded 
body,  and  bury  his  cares,  in  sleep.  In  these  caraoh 
stances,  a  ploughman,  peihaps  not  withoat  resioB, 
oonaiders  it  little  short  of  an  insult  to  adrise  him  to 
prosecute  his  education. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  benevolent  nobkavm  sefc  on  Cook 
a  number  of  evening  classes,  for  the  edoostion  of  tbe 
ploughmen  upon  the  estate.  A  teacher  weak  owe 
a- week  to  every  bothy,  and  instmoted  the  bms  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  plan  vssmiuh 
liked  by  the  ploughmen  at  first,  but  gradssUy  the; 
began  to  consider  that  one  evening  a-we^L  vat  one 
too  much,  and  that  by  attending  the  dasm  tiiqr 
were  reducing  themselves  to  the  levd  of  *8diol6 
laddies.'  Their  impatience  at  last  got  the  better  d 
their  respect  for  the  teacher  and  the  Isndlozd,  mi 
after  much  grumbling  and  debating  they  hit  vpcs 
a  plan,  which  they  conoeived  would  pat  s&  end  ta 
the  weary  lessons.  One  evening,  as  the  nnsaspectiiig 
teacher  was  entering  the  bothy  as  ususl,  a  pitcher  d 
water  oommnnioating  by  a  staing  with  the  Istdi  of 
the  door,  was  dashed  on  his  devoted  hesd!  Hsving 
determined  to  take  no  notice  of  the  trick,  he  eon- 
menced  teaching,  but  the  bothymen  thst  CTeoiBg 
were  intractsble.  Supper  was  ready,  and  they  vooM 
have  their  stomachs  filled  before  turning  their  attee- 
tion  to  mental  provender.  That  evening  a  fat  Adrv 
— obtained,  we  hope,  without  contravention  of  thi 
game-laws — was  to  be  served.  The  potatoes  wen 
cooked;  but  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  ban' 
for  they  had  only  one  pot,  and  that  was  fiUed  vitb 
potatoes.  In  this  dilemma  one  of  the  men  produced 
a  blanket,  into  which  the  potatoes  were  tossed,  asd, 
the  pot  being  now  deared,  the  hare  was  done  up  i> 
first-rate,  style.  The  supper  concluded  witii  an  ob^* 
nate  but  bloodless  battie  between  one  set  of  U>e  botliy- 
men  and  another,  in  which  boiled  potatoes  were  tfa« 
missiles  used.  They  were  unsucoess^  after  all;  i« 
the  teacher  persevered,  and  there  was  nothisg  itf  ^ 
bothymen  but  to  submit. 

But  evening  classes  for  ploughmen,  althooj^  good 
enou^  in  themselves,  do  not  command  onr  onieaEr^ 
approval.  It  is  as  true  of  plou^^imea,  as  ofssy  otbtf 
class  of  men,  that  youth  is  the  time  ior  ediicatio&> 
We  do  not  mean  education  in  the  higher  sense,  which. 
can  only  be  obtained  with  the  'years  of  discreiiofi, 
and  after  much  intercourse  with  the  world.  lodeeij 
it  would  be  scarcely  less  abciir^  ^  M?'  ^^  ^ 
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ikn  to  oMUihood.  If  edncation  ia  neglected  in  tiie 
boy,  we  may  depend  upon  it  it  will  not  be  cared  for 
by  the  man. 

So  long  as  tbings  continue  to  go  on  as  they  do,  it  is 
absurd  te  liope  that  ploughmen  will  ever  obtain  ati^t 
bat  the  merest  sprinkling  of  education  in  youth. 
Ignorant  and  illiterate  in  boyhood,  they  will  be  igno- 
rant and'  illiterate  in  manhood;  and  so  they  will  re- 
main to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Evening  classes  can 
do  bat  littlsL  Young  men  of  twenty  cannot  be  ma- 
Di^  in  the  same  way  as  boys  of  ten.  The  desire  of 
exoelling,  the  din^jrace  <tf  being  defeated,  and  the  fear 
of  poni^bment — all  of  which  act  so  powerfully  on  the 
latter—are  lost  to  the  former.  Poor  fellows  I  the 
loajoiity  of  them  have  no  desire  to  learn — ^no  heart 
for  is,  as  th^  say  themselves;  and  where  there  is  no 
tnU  it  is  impossible  to  force  a  way.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  Scotland  the  school  fees  are  almost  nominal, 
yet  the  ploughmen  are  unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  a 
decent  edncation  for  their  children.  So  long  as  this 
is  the  case,  education  can  nevet  be  said  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  all;'  and  although  education  were  to  be 
given  free,  we  are  not  sure  i^at  the  ploughmen  would 
allow  their  children  to  get  the  benefit.  The  high 
price  which  their  children's  labour  obtains  is  a  great 
temptation  to  the  plongJimeBi  to  sacrifice  their  educa- 
tion for  a  few  pounds  or  shillings.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion has  never  found  great  favour  in  our  country.  We 
must  confess  to  sharing,  in  some  d^pree,  tiie  general 
feeling  of  the  country  upon  the  subject.  At  the 
nme  time,  we  «re  decidedly  of  opinion  that  fanoers 
<mght  to  be  prevented  from  engaging  as  agricultural 
Ubourere  children  below  a  certain  age— say  twelve  or 
thirteen.  Parents  would  then  be  obliged  to  send 
their  children  to  school  or  keep  them  at  home  idle; 
and  it  is  not  diflicult  to  see  which  alternative  would 
be  generally  adopted. 

So  much — ^not  too  much,  we  hope — ^for  education 
among  the  ploughmen.  A  few  words  regarding  the 
plougbmen  themaelves  may  not  be  unacceptable.  In 
the  first  plaee,  to  use  a  derioal  phrase,  we  would 
observe  that  the  married  plouglunan  is  a  being  essen- 
tially difieient  from  the  bachelor  ploughman.  The 
fonner,  with  few  exceptions,  is  a  dull  fellow,  without 
spirit,  and  but  little  superior,  inteUectually,  to  his 
favoorite  pair  of  h^Hnses.  The  cares  of  his  family 
harass  his'soul;  the  tailor's  unpaid  bill  is  continually 
before  his  eyes;  the  shoemaker's  threat  haunts  him 
day  and  night;  and,  continually  baffled  in  his  vain 
endeavours  to  make  both  ends  meet,  he  resolves  in 
despair  to  throw  up  the  attempt;  for  ploughmen  are 
proTerbially  an  improvident  class.  They  act  Jargely 
upon  credit,  and  wheo  one  tradesman  refuses  it  they 
go  to  another.  The  young  unmarried  ploughman,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  merry,  cheetfol  fcdlow;  but  care- 
less, it  mnst  be  admitted,  and  improvident.  Having 
no  person  dependent  on  JJum,  like  the  married  plough- 
nuo,  he  has  none  of  the  oares  and  perplexities  to 
^'bich  the  latter  ]a.a  prey.  His  *  sair-Von  pienny  fee' 
^plysoSaestokeei^nphisQi^dit  w»^  the  trades- 
°^;  wd  1iipimajfi9$,  if  imy«  gp^ to pozt^a^^ rib- 


bons, for  his  sweetheart,  or  is  deposited  wifii  his 
mother;  for  Jocky  wants  neither  gallantry  nor  filial 
gratitude.  He  has  a  place  in  his  affections  both 
for  his  'lass'  and  for  his  '«uld  mither.'  But  al- 
thouj^  a  devoted  lover,  he  is  by  no  means  a  eomtatU 
one.  It  must  be  recollected  that  'bonnie  Jocky, 
blithe  and  gay,'  who  '  kissed  young  ^enny,  making 
hay,'  was  a  true  representative  of  this  class,  inasoiuch 
as  he  was  '  a  wag  that  never  would  wed,'  although 
he  had  long  'followed  his  lass.'  This  means,  we 
apprehend,  tiiat  Jocky  was  rather  a  fickle  lover,  and 
one  who  was  not  easily  secured;  and  not  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  delay  marriage  till  they  have  surrived 
at  a  pretty  ripe  age.  Jenny's  beiog  described  at 
young,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  her  '  sweetheart's' 
youth.  « 

Our  great  national  poet,  himself  a  ploughman,  has 
given  a  true  picture  of  the  young  ploaghboy  in  the 
verse — 

'Opr  anld  gnldnum  daUghta  to  view. 

lEOa  sheep  and  kye  thrive  bonnia,  0; 
But  rm  as  blithe  that  bauds  his  plough. 

An*  has  nae  care  but  Nannie,  01* 

and  in  the  preceding  verse — 

'  M J  xiohas  a'  's  my  penny  fee,  ^ 

An'  I  maun  guide  it  oaanle,  O; 
Bat  mold's  gear  ne'er  iroublsB  me. 
ily  thoughts  are  0*  my  Nannie,  O. 

Jocky'tf  filial  gratitude  has  been  recorded  in  a  song 

entitled  '  The  Ploughman,'  which  affirms  that 

'  EQs  mother^s  blessing 's  on  his  head. 
That  tents  her  weel— the  ploughman.* 

We  have  alluded  to  the  difference  between  the 
married  and  the  unmarried  ploughman.  The  differ- 
ence is  so  marked  and  essential  that  we  are  repunded 
of  the  great  salmon  question,  and  are  led  to  ask,  '  Ip 
the  young  bothyman  really  a  ploughman?'  Can '  bonuie 
Jocky,  blithe  and  gay,'  young  and  handsome,  free 
from  care,  and  devoting  all  his  thoughts  to  his' 
'  Nannie,*  be  the  same  kind  of  a  being  aa  the  old 
'mairit  man,'  sullen  and  desponding,  tired  by  the 
labours  of  the  field,  aud  weaned  with  fanjUy  caresf 
And  will  our  favourite  Jocky  become  throo^h  time 
the  old  wearied  'mairit  mxui,'  upon  whom  he  now 
passes  his  jokes?  Will  he  leave  uis  blytheness  and 
his  gaiety,  his  youth  and  sDrightliness,  for  the  cares 
and  perplexities  of  a  plou^nmn's  married  li^e?  He 
will,  and  that  too  eany.    The  effiects  of  the  change 


wiU  not  at  first  be  ver^  easily  perceived.    For  a  oon 


surely;  and,  ten  to  one,  a  few  short  ^ears  will  find 
our  young  Jocky  a  care-harassed  m/uried  pum. 

Our  young  unmarried  plotu;hboy,  as  we  have  alrjaadjr 
remarked,  is  of  an  amorous,  out,  at  the  same  time,  ^ 
a  fickle  disposition;  and  it  requires  no  small  skill  Jg 
angling  on  the  pa^  of  Kannie  or  Jeanie  to  secure  tff# 
lover.  The  country  lass  must  take  care  not  to  ofiiond 
the  jealousy  of  her  fastidious  lover  by  '  taking  uir 
with  any  other  than  himself.  She  must  be  off  witb 
the  old^  love,  if  she  intends  to  take  up  with  ^  new. 
The  fickle  swain,  perhaps,  may  have  a  aiozen  of  swe<9t- 
hearts  in  the  course  of  a  year;  he  may  forsake  then^ 
one  after  another,  for  apy  cause  or  for  no  c^iase  whfit- 
jBvec  There  aie,  of  course,  exceptions;  but,  as  we  jiiy 
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writing  of  a  daas,  we  oannot  take  these  exceptions  into 
account. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  period  of  his 
courtship  is  the  happiest  part  of  the  ploughman's  life. 
He  is  stul  a '  bonnie  Jocky,  blithe  and  gay.'  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sweets  of  single  blessedness,  he  enjoys,  in 
anticipation,  the  bliss  of  married  life.  His  hopes  rise 
higher,  his  happiness  increases,  as  the  distance  of  the 
'  appointed  day  grows  less  and  less.  His  happiness 
and  his  hopes  reach  the  highest  suminit  on  the  wed- 
ding-day. Then,  doubtless,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
imagine  t^ey  have  attained  the  highest  point  of  hu- 
man felicity.  We  are  not  altogether  sure  that  they 
are  mistaken;  for  at  no  future  period  of  their  lives 
can  they  have  many  opportunities  of  forgetting  the 
business  and  cares  of  prosaic  life.  But  '  prosaic  life,' 
with  all  its  problems  to  be  solved,  with  the  ends  of 
that  interminable  string  to  be  brought  together,  soon 
steps  in  upon  the  young  people,  and  scattering  their 
brightest  hopes,  commits  sad  havoc  upon  their  hap- 
piness. The  transition  from  *  Jockeyhood'  to  the  old 
*  mairit  man,'  with  his  troubles  and  cares,  commences. 
Sometimes  it  takes  years  and  years  to  complete 
the  change;  sometimes  a  few  months  suffice,  in  all 
cases,  or  nearly  all,  for  there  are  exceptions,  the 
transition  takes  place — slowly  proceeding  in  some 
cases,  rapidly  in  othere. 

The  younff  ploughboys  themselves  seem  to  have 
iome  idea  of  the  troubles  of  married  life.  In  one  of 
their  favourite  ballads,  the  domestic  contentions  and 
petty  annoyances  considered  to  be  incidental  to  the 
married  state  are  described.  Every  circumstance  of 
the  most  trifling  nature  begets  a  battie— 

'WiU  liieei  brose.  and  Kate  Io9e<l  tea, 
Which  flnt  began  the  dlaaeter.  O'— 

and  in  consequence  of  the  disagreement  between  their 
'loves  and  likings,'  Kate  has  recourse  to 

'Pats  an'  pans,  an*  stools  an'  chain. 

Which  ronn'  Will's  lugs  did  thunder,  O  T 

The  mention  of  the  ploujg[hboy's  ballads  leads  us 
to  recollect  that  ballad-making  ia  an  essential  part  of 
the  ploughboy's  character.  His  sones,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  select  few  by  Bums  and  other  authors,  are  all 
his  own.  Not  that  we  would  say  that  every  plough- 
boy  is  his  own  ballad-maker,  but  that  the  songs  most 
in  favour  with  the  ^oughmen,  are  generally  composed 
by  ploughmen.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  few  ^od 
rhymers  among  the  ploughmen,  whose  productions 
are  not  unknown  to  rustic  fame.  The  are  poetica 
is  to  them  a  thing  unknown,  yet  are  their  *  rustic 
rhymes'  ^ded  by  some  of  its  rules.  Their  produc- 
tions, which  for  the  most  part  may  be  classified  with 
the  effusions  of  Anacreon,  or  his  Irish  successor, 
Moore,  are  never  committed  to  paper,  and  conse- 
quently have  neither  to  *meet  the  eye'  nor  stand  tiie 
criticisms  of  literary  men.  The  applause  of  his 
fellow-labouren  is  the  highest  honour  to  which  the 
-rustic  poet  seeks  to  aspire. 

One  of  the  component  parts  of  the  ploughboy's 
charadm*,  indeed  of  every  Scotchman's  character,  is 
an  extreme  love  of  ballads  and  music.  Seldom,  in- 
deed, can  a  young,  sprightly  ploughboy— our  ideal 
« Jocky — ever  be  f oxmd  without  being  engaged  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Cecilia.  He  walks  forth  to  nis  labour 
in  the  morning,  whistling  a  cheerful  tune,  or  humming 
to  himself  the  love  story  of  Jocky  and  Jenny;  he 
enlivens  the  most  disagreeable  parts  of  his  daily  rou- 
tine with  a  merry  song.  His  music  is  simple  and 
unaffected  in  style,  uncorrupted  by  the  appogtatunu, 
or  any  other  turcu  of  centeel  music,  and  is  performed 
without  the  aid  of  bones  and  burned  cork.  The 
simple  in  music  is  always  the  most  beautiful;  and 


there  are  not  wanting  those  who  prefer  the  pkioj^. 
man's  simple  and  uiutffected  lays,  his  *  joyous  bant 
of  song,'  to  the  grander  and  more  magniiioent  stniu 
of  Mozart  or  Handel.  A  lover  of  poe&y,  the  ploogb- 
boy  is  a  reverer  of  poets,  and  especially  of  Burns.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  simple  and  untutored  nistic,  ^e 
great  ploughman-poet  becomes  a  kind  of  demi-god, 
whose  equal  never  existed  amon^  men,  and  whose 
like  shall  ne'er  be  looked  upon  again. 

An  ingenious  writer  compares  the  ploughman  to 
the  sailor,  and  instances  manypoints  of  resemblance 
in  the  daily  labour  of  each.  The  one  dhnovet  ffiebam 
wraJbro  unco;  the  other  ploughs  with  his  good  ship 
the  roaring  main.  Jocky  is  no  less  fondly  attachea 
to  a  particular  pair  of  horses  than  Jack  istoadift- 
ablea  cannon  or  a  spliced  mast.  Instances  of  sailan 
who  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
board  the  same  ship  are  '  placed  in  apposition'  wi& 
cases  of  larm-servants  who  have  wrouffht  from  hoy- 
hood  to  old  age  on  the  same  fann;  and  the  afiection 
of  the  sailor  towards  the  lieutenant  or  captain  is  con- 
sidered identical  with  the  attachment  of  theploncbnuui 
to  his  master!  The  ideal  of  a  sailor  is  a  manly,  blont, 
kind-hearted  fellow,  who  knows  not  care,  and  defies 
death — ^gallant,  yet  rough  in  his  gallantzy— conoeiliiig 
a  benevolent  disposition  under  the  false  colonn  of » 
swaggering  and  apparentiy  semi-brutal  carriagi^  Tbe 
ploi^mian  Jock^,  as  described  above,  is  a  being  of 
a  similar  disposition,  'whose  swaggering  '  comes  out' 
only  on  the  occasion  of  a  fair  ornoliday — as  Jack's 
does  when  he  ^nds  himself  the  object  of  a  landsmu^s 
gase.  Jack  and  Jocky  are  both  animated  by  a  spiiit 
of  devoted  gallantry  to  the  female  sex— the  fonner 
having  no  other  care  but  '  the  girl  he  adores;'  the 
latter  devoting  his  whole  mind  to  '  Kannie,  0!' 

We  do  not  intend  to  enlarge  further  upon  the 
subject; — probably  th^  reader's  ^tience  is  by  tba 
time  exhausted.  The  subject  is  important,  ud 
deserves  the  attention  of  abler  pens  than  oon,  for 
tiie  Scotch  agricultund  labourers,  are,  in  general,  ▼ell 
worthy  of  their  '  countzy's  pride.'  £.  K. 

NOT  ALONE. 

['At  this  moment,  the  eztraordinsxy  beauty  oi  a  smaU  wm 
in  fractiflcation  caught  m^  eye.  .  .  .  Can  that  Btiag,  vbo 
planted,  watered,  and  brooght  to  perfection  a  thing  wbleh  ap- 
pears of  so  small  importanoe^  look  with  uneonoem  npos  ti» 
situation  and  sufferings  of  onatores  formed  after  ffii  ovb 
image?  Surelj  noti  I  started  up;  and,  diaregaitiing  both  hsage 
and  fatigue,  trarelled  forwards,  assured  Uiat  relief  wu  at  hud; 
and  I  was  not  disappointed.'— JlfviHTo  ParVt  Tra)9di.\ 

Park,  in  a  lonelj  region— not  alone — 
Not'all  ahandon'd,  nor  aUow'd  to  die 
Before  the  time— might  lead  your  homilx. 

Ye  good  men  preaching  hope,  to  them  who  groan! 

Park  had  appeal'd  to  Him  upon  the  Throne; 
And  lol  created  hj  the  Power  on  hi^h 
To  deck  the  ground  and  charm  the  wandering  tu% 

Bloom'd  on  the  traTcUer  a  flower  new-blowB,  ** 

BeviTing  hope  and  jojl  In  hope  abound. 

Ye  faithful  I  je  who  read  an  equal  care 
To  feed  the  raren  and  array  the  flower; 
To  fill  gaunt  hunger  on  the  harren  ground; 

To  ripen  time,  and  the  full  hour  prepare 
For  Him  who  will  not  fail  to  pluidc  the  honri 

%*  The  right  of  transIaUon  reeerred  by  the  Authon.  0»- 
tilbntions  addressed  to  the  Bditor  wfll  reeeiwsm^; 
but,  as  a  general  rule^  he  cannot  undeitake  to  retm  «»• 
considered  unsuitable.  ^^ 
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LEAVES  FROM   THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MARRIED  LADY. 

BT  JANB  0.  SIMPSON. 


May  17,  1836. 

A  LITTER  came  to-night  from  Aunt  Aubrey,  which 
I  am  wearying  to  show  to  George.  He  has  gone  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Locke,  and  cannot  be  home  for  an  hour 
or  two  yet.  So  I  must  just  wait.  What  a  curious 
half  .pleasant,  half -painful  state  that  waiting  often  ia  I 
I  mean  when  M^e  are  anxious  to  communicate  any 
important  news  to  another,  and  that  other  is  not  at 
hand  to  hear  it.  At  first  we  feel  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed; then  we  get  vaguely  excited.  We  cannot 
settle  down  to  our  ordinary  occupations.  We  find 
onnelves  by  turns  sitting  with  our  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy,  pondering  the  one  theme  of  interest,  and  by 
turns  pacing  the  apartment  in  a  confused,  irregular 
way,  aa  if  tiie  restlessness  of  the  body  (induced  by 
that  of  the  mind)  might  )^ve  power  to  hasten  the 
march  of  time.  Whether  the  tidings  be  grave  or  gay, 
the  longing  is  equally  intense  to  reveal  them  to  our 
chosen  friend.  It  is  nature's  pleading  for  that  reci- 
procity of  thought  and  feeling  which  is  a  necessity  of 
our  humanity.  But  let  me  rea^  the  letter  once  more. 
After  speakbig  of  other  matters  of  purely  Ijiome  in- 
terest, my  aunt  goes  on  to  say: — 

'You  will  be  sorry,  yet  scarcely  surprised,  to  know 
that  poor  Mrs.  Falconer,  about  whom  I  formerly  told 
yon,  is  dead.  I  saw  her  many  times  after  that  first 
interview,  and  got  reaUy  attached  to  her,  as  well  from 
her  sweet  gentle  ways  as  from  her  sinking  health  and 
desolate  position.  I  regretted  much  being  unable  to 
^t  little  more  of  her  history  than  the  meagre  out- 
line you  have  heard  already.  The  only  new  incidents 
I  gleaned  were  these:— That  the  young  lady's  maiden 
name  was  Marion  Brown;  that,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune  in  her  father's  family,  she  had  been  early  com-. 
Polled  to  seek  a  livelihood  as  a  governess;  and  that 
while  engaged  in  this  capacity  she  had  been  addressed 
l>y  Mr.  Falconer,  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  estate 
fully  equal  to  her  own.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  her  marriage  was  not  sanetioned  by  his  relatives; 
ud  considering  the  view  taken  of  these  matters  by  the 
generality  of  persons,  ^lis  is  not  improbable.  The  girl 
Was  maintaining  herself  honourably  by  her  industry; 
and  this  no  doubt  was  an  unpardonable  offence,  for 
which  her  many  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
would  by  no  means  make  amends.  Truly,  my  dear 
Katherine,  the  world  is  as  much  out  of  joint  now  as 
»t  was  in  the  days  of  Hamlet.  Witness  how  sterling 
worth  with  frugal  means  has  no  chance  of  its  just 
measure,  when  weighed  against  the  shallow  pretence 
«>f  adventitious  prosperity.  Nevertheless  the  wedding 
took  place;  and  for  a  brief  season  the  young  pair 


appear  to  have  been  happy  in  each  other's  love.  But 
here  comes  the  knot,  the  gap  in  the  narrativoi,  which 
I  can  neither  unravel  nor  supply.  A  change  super- 
vened upon  the  bright  early  days.  The  small  cloud 
on  the  horizon  grew  and  brought  others  in  its  train, 
till  at  length  fell  the  deep  black  shadow  that  hurried 
«on  the  crisis.  What  this  might  be  I  cannot  even 
surmise.  At  all  events,  it  was  the  shattering  of  their 
hopes,  the  lightning  stroke  that  desolated  the  little 
garden,  the  resistless  simoom  that  hastened  to  com- 
plete the  withering  work  which  the  previous  storm 
had  begun.  Thus  was  the  threatened  disease  of  the 
young  wife  and  mother  first  confirmed,  and  then  gra- 
dually borne  along  to  a  fatal  consummation. 

'I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Mrs.  Falconer 
every  day  for  the  last  two  months,  sometimes  in  the 
presence  of  Madame  Dufresne.     On  these  occasions 
the  talk  was  invariably  on  ordinary  domestic  topics, 
and  never  on  personid  matters.    Madame  being  of 
rather  a  taciturn  disposition  at  any  rate,  I  did  not 
wonder  at  this;  and  though  I  several  times  took  the 
.opportunity,  when  alone  with  her,  of  recurring  to 
the  condition  of  the  poor  invalid,  the  information  I 
received  was  meagre  in  the  extreme.   I  hoped  that  in 
the  end,  however,  her  tongue  would  be  loosened.   All 
this  while  the  dying  womaji  was  gaining  upon  my 
regard.    The  inclination  to  murmur  at  her  lot,  which 
had  casually  betrayed  itself,  softened  down  by  degrees, 
and  then  seemed  altogether  to  give  way.     Her  sense 
and  discretion,  her  sweetness  and  gentleness,  became 
hallowed,  as  it  were,  by  her  near  and  yet  nearer 
approach  to  the  border  land;  and,  while  the  outward 
frame  was  slowly  and  surely  losing  every  vestige  of 
the  full  bloom  and  rounded  outline  befitting  her 
.years,  the  inner  spirit  was  .being  expanded  and  glori- 
fied so  as  to  meet — even  on  this  side  the  grave — the 
required  proportions  of  angelic  natures.    She  told  me 
that  in  her  girlhood  her  temper  had  inclined  to  pride 
and  violence;  but  of  these  I  saw  not  a  trace.     One 
thing  I  discovered — ^thajb  poetry  was  with  her  not  a 
mere  sentiment  but  a  passion;  and  I  found  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  aloud  many  favourite 
passages,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  her  confinement. 
Not  a  few  of  these  loose  fragments  I  half  suspected 
were  her  own  composition,  since,  upon  my  inquiring 
one  day  as  to  their  authorship  (for,  at  my  request, 
she  would  often  pursue  the  elocutionaiy  practice  in 
my  presence),  a  deep  blush  suffused  her  cheek,  as  she 
answered,  falteringly: — 

* "  Oh!  the  writer  of  tiiese  is  totally  unknown.  They 
are  just  private  things— manuscripts;  but  somehow 
I  love  to  speal^ihem  aloud— it  relieves  my  heart." 

'About  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  ascending  the  long 
staircase,  to  visit  my  feeble  charge,  t^hen  my  ear  wan 
arrested  by  a  voice,  rich  and  dear  as  a  music  speU, 
rehearsing  some  verses  with  even  more  eneigy  and 
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abandon  than  I  had  ever  heard  from  her  before. 
(Katherine !  this  is  another  instance  out  of  many  in 
which  I  have  noted  that  when  that  disease  we  call 
consumption  has  reached  a  certain  stage,  the  speech 
may  be  strong  and  fiae  of  tone,  while  the  clay  tene- 
ment is  fast  breaking  up  to  ruin.)  The  words  died 
on  her  lips  as  I  entered.  She  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
her  hands  crossed  on  the  snowy  bosom  of  her  night- 
dress, an  exquisite  lustre  in  her  eyes,  and  a  general 
elevation  around  her  whole  countenance  and  bearing. 
The  morning  light  streamed  into  the  chamber,  like  a 
presage  of  happier  days.  She  welcomed  me  with  a 
smile,  in  its  sincerity  ineffably  sweet;  and  when  I 
approached,  and  said  '*  Marion,  how  has  the  night 
gone  with  you?"  her  reply  took  me  quite  at  unawares. 

*  «  0  madame!  I  am  far,  far  better  in  health,  in 
hope,  in  all  life-like  feelings,  than  I  have  been  for 
many  a  weaiy  day.  I  have  not  slept  much  during 
the^)aBt  night,  but  I  have  done  more — ^I  seem  to  have 
made  an  advance  in  strength  and  vitality  within  a 
few  hours  as  marked  as  it  is  unaccountable.  Do  you 
think'  it  possible,  dear  Mrs.  Aubrey,  that  I  am  still 
going  to  recover — ^to  get  well  again — to  return  to  my 
country— to  see  my  husband?"  She  stopped.  '*I 
have  dreamed  that  such  things  might  yet  be.  O! 
dear,  kind,  good  friend!  say  that  the  dream  is  not 
false — not  impracticable.  You  do  not  know  what  a 
weight  I  seem  to  have  thrown  off— how  bright  and 
alert  I  feel !  I  am  going  to  rise  from  bed.  I  am  going 
out  into  the  garden.  I  have  work  to  do  yet  in  this 
world,  and  I  must  prepare  for  it.  Is  it  net  so?  Do 
you  not  see  that  I  am  entirely  a  different  creature 
to-day  from  what  you  have  ever  known  me?" 

*As  she  appealed  to  me  thus,  an  unearthly  glow 
overspread  her  face,  and  she  g^tzed  with  such  tender 
longing  of  expectancy  in  those  large  blue  eyes,  as  I 
pray  I  may  behold  never  again  in  a  human  counte- 
nance in  circumstances  so  sad.  Believe  me,  Katherine, 
mine  was  at  that  moment  such  bitterness  of  heart 
that  utterance  was  fairiy  denied  me;  and,  while  I 
took  the  semi-transparent  hand  in  mine,  I  was  forced 
to  turn  away  my  head  to  hide  the  gathering  tears. 
How  could  I  bid  God  speed  earthward,  lifeward,  to 
the  attenuated  mortal  form,  when  I  knew  by  palpable 
sign  and  seal  that  the  body  must  quickly  descend  to 
the  dust,  whence  it  was  taken,  while  the  spirit  was 
manifestly  on  the  heavenward  wing? 

'  '*  You  do  not  speak  to  me,"  she  said  at  length, 
anxiously.  '*  You  do  not  hail  the  bow  of  promise, 
as  I  do.  Yet  I  see  it  clearly,  clearly — in  open  vision. 
I  am  not  as  I  was.  I  have  thrown  off  the  burden 
that  has  oppressed  me  many  sorrowful  months.  Speak 
to  me}  reassure  me.  Oh!  say  that  I  shall  soon  be 
well?" 

'I  was  completely  melted;  and,  as  I  threw  my 
arms  round  the  emaciated  girl,  I  could  only  murmur 
faintly  in  her  ear  some  very  soothing  words,  that 
came  only  too  readily  from  my  heart — ^fervid  words, 
strung  by  pity  unfeigned  for  her  great  and  most 
mournful  delusion.  As  I  held  her  in  my  embrace, 
a  sudden  reaction  came  upon  her.    The  temporary 


excitement,  with  its  train  of  fictitious  impreBsioiu, 
vanished;  and  the  mind,  starting,  fell  down  'm  sn 
instant  from  the  empyrean  of  fancy  to  the  cold  level 
of  fact  She  broke  into  sobbing,  potent  and  irrepres- 
sible. She  was  wild  now  in  her  grief,  and  refua^  to 
be  comforted.  "She  was  too  young  to  die.  Oh, 
that  she  had  never  been  bom!"  Wishfnl  to  divert 
the  current  of  her  ideas,  I  spoke  of  the  poetry  I  had 
heard  her  repeating  as  I  came  in,  and  asked  her  the 
subject  of  it.  She  gave  no  heed  to  my  question,  but 
continued  weeping — only  more  quietly,  like  a  child; 
till,  at  last,  composure  fell  once  more  upon  her  loiil; 
when,  turning  to  me,  she  said,  sweetly — 

*  "  Forgive  me,  madame,  if  I  have  pained  yon.  I 
am  weak  and  foolish.  Sleep  forsook  me,  and  I  fell 
a  prey  this  night  to  my  wandering  fancies.  Then 
memory  came  to  my  aid,  and  I  beguled  my  watch 
with  the  rehearsal  of  a  favourite  piece,  whose  lesson 
my  heated  imagination  made  me  apply  to  my  own 
case.  Alas!  I  see  now  it  is  not  for  sudi  as  I,  wfaoee 
day  is  nearly  done." 

'Thinking  that  the  trifling  task  might  intereit 
without  fatiguing  her,  I  suggested  tiiat  she  shoold 
make  me  a  pencil  copy  of  the  lines  in  question;— 
adding,  by  way  of  encouragement,  that  I  shared  her 
taste  for  the  Muse  more  warmly  tb&n  an  old  woman 
like  myself  might  be  supposed  to  do.  She  seemed 
pleased  with  the  proposal,  and  smUed  faintly. 

'  "  All  my  little  papers  are  there,^  she  said,  point- 
ing to  a  square  box  that  stood  m  a  oomer.  **BDt 
this  poem  is  not  amoi^  them.  I  wiU  do  what  70a 
wish." 

'  Just  then  I  caught  the  flash  of  two  bright  bbck 
eyes  peeping  in  at  the  door.  "  Entree,  mignon," 
cried  the  mother,  whose  quick  ear  liad  disoemed  the 
small  step  on  the  stair.  The  boy  flew  to  the  bed; 
and,  holding  up  his  rosy  mouth  for  a  kiss^—'Afa, 
ma  chere  maman!  pourquoi  plenreE-vous  encore?" 
This  was  tenderly  spoken;  then  more  briskly— 
"  Qu*il  fait  beau  ce  matin!  Le  aoleil  est  brilUni 
The  garden  is  lovely!  You  will  soon  be  well  now, 
ma  pauvre  maman?  Dites  moi  que  ouL"  She  stooped 
to  him  silently,  while  he  dung  about  her  neck.  He 
looked  lovingly  into  her  face  with,  his  pore  child 
soul,  whilst  a  world  of  earnest  sadness  lay  miiTond 
in  her  sapphire  orbs.  0  Katherine!  was  it  not  s 
piteous  sight — ^the  more  as  she  who  was  so  soon  to 
depart  was  so  amiable  in  her  desolate  grief;  and  be 
who  was  to  remain  behind  was  so  young  andhelpl«6<k 
and  so  fervent  in  his  filial  affection? 

'  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Louis  brooght 
me  a  folded  paper.  When  he  came  forward,  he  looked 
as  brigbt  and  happy  as  if  no  eloud  hung  ow  his  Ux- 
tunes.  All  his  original  spirit  glittered  from  hii  j«^ 
eyes.  Whenever  I  see  hiift  thus,  I  give  him  his  mili* 
taiy  honours. 

'  ''Well,  mon  eapitaine,  how  goes  the  troop?" 

'  ''Ah,  fort  bien,  madame.  We  are  to  have  one 
grande  bataille  demain  i  midi,  les  Franfais  oontre  ki 
Espagnols.  Qu'en  pensez-vous?  Vbnles-votia  venir 
au  champ?"    (I  have  now  seen  a  great  deal  of  thii 
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boy,  and  hare  got  quite  attached  to  him.  His  capa- 
city IB  quick,  his  disposition  generous  and  high,  his 
whole  nature  noble  and  true.  I  am  well  pleased  to 
belieye  that  he,  too,  is  attached  to  me  in  turn.) 

*"Vous  aimez  voir  la  guerre,  n'est  Ce  pas?*'  he 
I    went  on.    **  Ghere  madame,  venez  je  vous  prie.'' 

'I  nodded  and  smiled.  "Jeviendrai."  He  thanked 
me  with  a  flashing  glance.  And  then,  reverting  to  his 
errand— "My  mamma  sent  you  this,"  laying  the 
MS.  in  my  lap;  *'  and  now  I  must  run  away  to  her 
again,  for  she  is  all  alone,  ma  pauvre  maman! "  The 
eyelids  drooped  suddenly.  I  rose,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  led  him  into  my  chambre  ^  coucher.  Then 
opening  my  bureau,  I  took  therefrom  a  vexy  large  and 
fine  eagle's  feather. 

' "  I^nez  la !  this  is  the  true  badge  of  a  soldier. 
Fix  it  in  your  cap,  mon  capitaine,  and  yictory  is  sure. " 
Another  flash  of  grateful  intelligence,  and  so  out  of 
the  room  with  a  bound !  When  he  was  gone,  I  ex- 
amined the  paper  he  had  left  with  me.  It  contained 
a  poem,  doubtless  the  one  of  which  I  had  requested 
a  copy,  written  out  with  a  pencil  in  a  delicate  Italian 
hand.  I  sat  down  in  the  window  recess,  and  read  as 
follows.    It  bore  the  title 

WHAT  THE  HOBNINO  SAID  TO  MS. 

Bat  UiTM  honn  since  the  bell  of  midnight  toli'd. 
And  'neath  her  mantle  darkneaa  hid  the  world; 
Now  the  sweet  daj-dawn,  like  a  tender  maid, 
From  her  far  easemyit,  'mid  the  fading  stars. 
Peeps  bashfnl  down  upon  the  quiet  earth) 
As  she  would  saj,  Til,  musing,  pause  awhile 
Ere  from  my  face  I  raise  the  downj  yell, 
And  shake  mj  golden  tresses  to  the  breeze.' 

0  pale,  pure  spirit  1  on  this  grassy  bank, 
Where  nameless  flowers  weep  gently  all  night  long, 
m  lay  my  head,  and  list  in  meekest  mood 
^That  words  thoa'lt  speak  unto  my  waiting  souL 

How  solemn  our  brief  life!  which  less  we  hold 
Than  life  h<dds  ia  by  thousuid  mystie  chains 
So  exquisitely  wrought,  the  longest  term 
Of  men  most  studious  is  too  short  and  dim 
To  sift  the  threads  and  track  their  subtle  work. 

Life's  mom  Is  solemn  I— though  he  knows  it  not 
The  fair  bright  boy,  so  bashful  yet  so  bold, 
Who  firea  and  dares,  or  droops  and  melts  by  turns; 
For  on  that  misty  and  far-stretching  road 
Whereon  bis  small  foot  stands,  he  hath  begun 
A  Journey,  peril-fraught,  shall  never  end. 

And  noon  is  solemn  I  when  stem  duty's  trump 
Her  banner'd  legions  summons  to  the  field, 
And  each,  with  its  own  fitting  weapon  met. 
Demands  to  be  confronted  and  overcome. 

Eyenlng  la  solemn!  when  the  growing  shades. 
Blow  stealing  on  the  mind's  horiaon,  throw 
The  lingeiing  light  far  back  upon  the  past— 
The  weary  present  darkening  to  decay. 

More  solemn  still  Is  night!  when  work  Is  done, 
And  with  closed  eyes  man  lays  him  in  the  earth, 
And  the  stars  shine  on  his  forgotten  grave. 

Tet  cornea  a  day  when  other  mom  than  Time's— 
Eternity's— shall  rise  upon  the  world! 
Here  thoo^ts  tremendous  orerflood  the  sense, 
TUl  aU  else  flies  In  swift  and  scared  eclipse. 

O  flowtnl  whose  Innocent  tears  give  meek  reproo 
To  these  dry  lids,  should  now  be  gushing  fast, 
O'er  years  whose  harvest  shows  so  scant  and  weak. 


0  moon!  that  waneat  from  the  flushing  sky. 

As  thou  to  higher  spheres  woulds't  bear  thy  glory, 

1  would  the  lesson  of  this  summer  mom 
Might  sink  like  dew  into  my  thirsting  hearty 
That,  when  the  night  of  death  faUs  on  my  dust. 
My  loosen'd  soul  might  taste  th'  ethereal  dawn. 

The  sun  is  up!  Behold  the  mountain  tops! 
'  Come  forth  to  labour,'  cries  the  gathering  light; 
'  Still  may  good  seed  be  scatter'd  by  thy  hand— 
Still;  era  day's  close,  some  mellow  sheaves  be  bound f 

Qod  speaks  in  morning's  voice— 'Qo  forth,  go  forth!' 

'Alas,  alas!  poor  Marion  Falconer!  She  will  never 
more  go  forth — as  she  seemed  to  hope  at  that  bright 
interval — to  any  work  of  this  life.  Even  while  I 
write,  her  fair  form  lies  in  the  marble  embrace, 
waiting  its  consignment  to  the  grave  on  the  morrow. 
She  died  last  night,  and  made  no  further  sign — I 
mean  in  respect  to  her  own  history.  Once  or  twice  I 
fancied  that  something  hung  about  her  heart  which 
her  lips  would  f aii^  reveal,  and  I  gave  her  all  the  en- 
oouragement  to  confidence  I  could;  for,  sooth  to  say, 
Katherine,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstadoes  of 
the  case — ^the  forlorn  condition  of  the  dying  wife  and 
mother,  the  studied  ayoidance,  or  else  the  real  igno- 
rance of  the  subject  shown  by  my  landlady  (a  hard 
sort  of  woman,  yet  her  only  available  relative);  and, 
though  last  not  least,  the  extreme  attachment  I  had 
formed  for  the  orphan  Louis,  I  felt  it  almost  a  duty 
to  seek  to  possess  myself  of  some  more  certain  data 
than  I  had  yet  found.  None  such,  however,  wore 
vouchsafed.  She  never  told  me  the  ^cause  of  her 
husband's  absence,  nor  where  he  was.  Reserved  all 
along,  she  continued  so  to  the  last.  "  She  died  with 
the  same  spell  of  mystery  o*er  her.*'  And  when  I 
begged  Madame  Dufresne,  this  very  day,  to  state  to 
mo,  as  a  friend,  whatever  she  knew  of  Mr.  Falconer, 
she  answered  rather  drily, 

***  Indeed,  Madame  Aubrey,  I  know  little  more 
than  yourself.  Marion  was  one  who  always  kept  her 
owa  coimael.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  pride — false 
pride  I  called  it — and  I  forbore  to  question  her.  I 
have  heard  that  her  husband  was  foolish,  easy-tem- 
pered, and  given  to  gambling.  I  believe  he  sailed  for 
Australia  or  some  distant  colony  shortly  before  his 
wife  came  to  Nice.  He  knew  her  relations  had 
emigrated  thither  some  tinie  before.  At  any  rate,  he 
left  her  well  nigh  penniless;  and  in  their  extremity  I 
invited  her  and  the  boy  to  my  house.*' 

*  "  Did  she  never  get  letters  from  Mr.  Falconer?" 

'  **  At  rare  times  she  did  get  a  letter.  About  three 
months  since  she  received  one  with  an  English  post- 
mark,  which  I  had  good  cause  to  believe  was  from 
her  husband;  and  over  that  letter  she  hung  weeping 
for  days,  as  if  her  heart  would  break." 

*  **  But  if  he  had  gone  abroad,  how  did  he  write 
from  England?" 

*  "There  is  the  difficulty.  She  would  tell  me 
nothing  about  it.  False,  false  pride!  and  see  the  end 
of  it!" 

'  **  Bo  you  think  that  she  preserved  that  letter?" 
'  "  I  fear  me  no;  she  regularly  destroyed  her  cor- 
respondence, small  as  it  was.    But  whatever  manu- 
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Boripts  she  possessed  you  are  welcome  to  take.  I  have 
too  much  to  do  to  find  leisure  soon  to  examine  them, 
and  don't  expect  to  be  wiser  if  I  did.  So  there  is  the 
whole  truth  of  it;  and  I  only  wish  we  knew  what  to 
do  with  the  child,  now  Marion  is  gone."  Thus  calmly 
and  selfishly  this  woman  wound  up  her  argument. 

'  Now,  my  dear  Ratherine,  I  hare  to  add  a  little 
bit  of  brighter  colour  to  this  sad  picture.  I  have  pro- 
posed to  my  landlord:  and  landlady  that  my  favour- 
ite, Louis,  should  accompany  me  home  to  Woodbum 
when  I  leave  this  place,  which  I  mean  very  shortly  to 
do,  promiaing  that  he  shall  be  suitably  educated  and 
retained  by  me  till  claimed  by  his  nearest  connexions; 
and  to  this  the  couple  have  agreed;  so  that  when  you 
and  dear  George  see  me  once  more  beside  you,  I  shall 
have  this  engaging  young  stranger  to  introduce  to 
your  better  acquaintance. 

'Meantime,  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  my 
health  is  decidedly  improved. — ^Your  affectionate 

*  M.  Aubrey.' 

*P,8, — ^Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
grief  of  Louis.  Intense  and  uncontrollable,  in  cor- 
respondence with  his  character,  it  bursts  forth  ever 
and  anon  with  a  violence  that  refuses  to  be  pacified. 

By-and-by  comes  a  gleam  of  the  old  spirit;  when,  by 
a  strong  effort,  the  tears  are  manfully  brushed  aside, 
and  he  essays  to  erect  the  soldier's  front.  I  have 
been  talking  to  him  a  long  while  this  morning,  and 
find  that  the  cream  of  his  consolation  Lies  in  the  pros- 
pect of  going  with  me  to  Scotland  —  lus  motKer^s 
country. 

*  **  And  will  your  home  be  mine  too?"  he  inquired, 
nestling  closer  to  my  side,  with  the  sweet  earnestness 
which  only  childhood  knows.  **  And  shall  we  cross 
the  sea,  the  big  blue  sea,  together?  Ah,  c'est  char- 
manti  c'est  magnifique!"  A  pause — then  au  instan- 
taneous revulsion.  "  But  I  shall  be  far  far  away  then 
from  ma  pauvre  mamani  O  dear,  dear,  kind  lady, 
take  me  where  she  is  gone!"  So  feeling  alternates — 
now  a  whirlwind — now  a  caUm — now  a  thunder - 
shower — now  a  glitter  of  sunlight.  One  thing  I  know, 
Katherine,  you  will  be  sure  to  love  this  boy. ' 

Love  the  boyi  Of  course  I  shall.  Do  I  not  love 
him  already  ?  How  I  weary  for  Creorge  to  tell  him  the 
news!  I  cannot  work,  or  I'cad,  or  do  anything  till 
he  come.  Oh,  here  is  another  P.  S.  to  the  letter  I  had 
not  noticed  before. 

*  Within  an  hour  of  her  departure,  Mrs.  F.  beckoned 
me  to  approach  her  bed. 

*  "  I  meant,"  she  whispered  faintly,  "  to  have  told 
you — all  my  story — it  is  not  much.  When  my  hus- 
band's difficulties  began,  he  hoped  to  retrieve  himself. 
When  they  increased,  ho  thought  to  satisfy  his  credi- 
tors with  promises  of  payment — on  lus  probable  ac- 
cession— to  valuable  property.  But  this  pro3pcct — 
was  blighted — ^he  grew  desperate — he  sent  me  and  the 
child  away — ^he  sailed  to  Australia. "  Here  she  paused 
utterly  exhausted. 

'  **  And  where  is  your  husband  now?  Did  he  come 
back?"  I  returned  in  an  earnest  whisper.  She  caught 
my  voice— she  understood  my  qnestion;  albeit  her 
soul  was  verging  closer — closer  to  the  silent  land. 

•"Yes!  He  is ."  She  feU  back  totally  pros- 
trate, and  never  opened  her  lips  more.  Mr.  Falconer, 
then,  is  in  Britain.  This  is  one  point  gained.  Let  us 
bope  that  other  facts  may  in  turn  transpire  to  help 
us  to  weave  the  chain  to  completeness. ' 
(To  be  continued  fortnightly.) 
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Pakt  IV. 

The  visitor  to  New-Orleans  will  have  a  most  ample 
opportunity  of  studying,  in  its  various  phases,  thst 
institution  which  darkens  the  fair  name  of  freedom, 
which  stains  American  honour,  and  makes  Britam 
blusb  for  her  Transatlantic  cousins.  ^ 

My  rambling  sketches  would  be  sadly  incomplete 
did  I  not  touch,  however  lightly,  on  such  a  aubject 
— a  subject  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest  to  tlie 
moral  welfare  of  our  race,  and  the  wellbein^  of  millioos 
of  those  whom  we  call  '  men  and  brethren.' 

To  those  who  know  of  slavery  only  by  name— ^o 
know  of  plantations  only  by  engraving — ^who  think  of 
every  slave  as  a  Gassy,  and  every  master  as  a  Legrec 
— who  in  their  youth  gloated  over  the  *  White  Slave' 
till  their  eyelids  closed,  and  in  tbeir  dreams  heard 
the  clank  of  Uncle  Tom's  chains — ^my  remarks  will 
seem  vapid  and  prosaic  in  the  extreme.  But  let  me 
ask  my  readers  how  many  of  them  have  ever  tbou/iit 
of  slavery  apart  from  that  romantic  form  ia  wliich 
it  is  presented  to  their  view,  and  how  many  of  tbem 
could  realise  to  themselves  what  slavery  really  ia, 
when  stripped  of  all  the  disguised  attire  in  which  it 
is  shown  them?  Bo  I  then  mean  to  say  that  tbej 
have  a  better  or  a  worse  view  of  that  institution? 
That  is  difficult  to  answer,  but  I  would  venture  to 
affirm  that  they  are  popularly  presented  with  sk/aUe 
view.  ^ 

The  '  slave  question'  is  a  most  alluring  one,  and  to 
the  writer  on  the  Southern  States  of  America  suppliei 
a  most  fertile  field  on  which  to  exercise  the  eacoetka 
scribendL  I  shall  not  go  far  to  gratify  this  passion, 
which  of  late  years  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  periodic 
mania;  but  shall  content  mjrself  with  a  glance  at  tlie 
slave  as  he  is  in  his  adopted  home,  under  the  reign  of 
'  King  Cotton'  and  his  satellites. 

On  a  lovely  day  towards  the  close  of  hist  year— whea 
readers  of  the  MisceUany  were  doubtless  shivering  under 
the  keen  blasts  of  November,  and  creeping  near  their 
winter's  fire — I  left  behind  mc  the  city  of  New-Orleans, 
with  its  swarming  troops,  its  eternal  roll  of  kettle- 
drums, and  its  martial  law;  and,  duly  provided  wit^ 
a  'pass'  from  the  Provost  -  Marshal,  joined  a  riding 
party,  to  visit  a  sugar  plantation  some  miles  up  tha 
river.     A  ride  of  an  hour  and  a-half  along  the  baiits 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  through  the  village  of  Carrol- 
ton,  brought  us  to  the  estate,  to  visit  which  ire  hai 
previously  had  a  most  pressing  invitation.    Unfor- 
tunately, we  found  on  our  arrival  that  our  host  wm 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  measles — an  affiwtion 
which  at  that  time  was  rather  prevalent  among  the 
adult  and  even  aged  portion  of  the  community.    He 
was  carefully  attended  and  nursed  by  a  bright  mulatto 
woman,  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  most  afiable 
manner,  who  welcomed  us  to  the  house  of  her  master 
with  all  the  polish  of-  an  accomplished  and  most  poUte 
hostess.     By  her  attentive  demeanour  and  obrious 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  her  patient,  it  was  easy  to  pe^ 
ceive  that,  although  a  slave,  she  held  a  high  potiiioa 
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in  the  honsehold.  She  was,  in  fact,  mistress  of  tlie 
house,  and  a  more  hospitable  one  I  have  rarely  met 
with. 

The  ilhiess  of  our  host  did  not  preclude  ns  from 
having  every  freedom  of  his  house  and  groundft;  so, 
after  taking  'drinks'  all  round,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  seeing  our  hordes  tied  up 
and  cared  for,  we  set  off  on  an  exploring  expedition 
through  the  jl^lantation. 

It  was  the  'grinding'  season — ^the  season  when  the 
whole  operation  of  sugar-making  is  in  '  full  blast,'  as 
it  is  commonly  expressed; — and  if  we  want  to  have  a 
foil  view  of  the  whole  process,  and  see  the  negro  at 
work  in  its  various  stages,  we  must  begin  in  the  field 
and  trace  the  sugar  from  the  cane  on  to  the  '  hogshead. ' 

And  firstly,  the  slightest  notice  of  sugar-cane,  the 
taccharum  officinarum  of  the  botanist,  which  con- 
tains in  its  juice  the  '  cane  sugar'  of  the  chemists.  It 
consists  of  a  long- jointed  bamboo-looking  stem,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  six  to  twenty  feet,  with  a  diameter 
at  the  base  of  from  two  to  six  inches.  Its  upper  half  or 
three-fourths  are  coated  by  the  sheathing  portions  of 
long,  narrow  leaves,  which,  after  encircling  the  stem, 
become  '  reclinate'  in  graceful  curves.  That  variety 
which  more  peculiarly  suits  the  soil  of  Louisiana, 
calle<l  the  'striped  cane' — although  not  yielding  so 
much  sugar  as  several  West  Indian  varieties — excels 
all  others  in  majestic  and  graceful  appearance.  To 
tho6c  at  home,  who  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
larger  plants  of  the  indigenous  class  (except  the 
stunted  and  dwarfy^specimens  of  oujr  hot-houses),  a 
field  of  tall,  well-foliaged  sngar-cano  lends  a  peculiar 
charm  to  a  botanical  eye.  Few,  indeed,  with  a  love 
of  nature,  can  view  this  class  of  vegetation,  for  the 
first  time,  without  a  feeling  of  pity  that  nature  has 
denied  to  her  otherwise  favoured  land  those  graceful 
arborescent  forms  which  demand  for  their  existence 
more  genial  zephyrs  than  Albion  cati  give.  I  speak 
from  a  lingering  remembrance  of  the  delight  I  felt 
when,  for  ^e  first  time,  I  rode  along  avenues  of  palm- 
trees  in  Madeira. 

In  the  field  we  found  gangs  of  slaves  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  every  shade  of  colour — ^f or  the  word  *  slave ' 
by  no  means  implies  a  black  man — employed  cutting 
down  the  cane  close  to  the  earth,  with  a  small 
hatchet,  and  stripping  it  of  the  long  leaves  in  which 
it  is  encircled.  The  cane  is  left  upon  the  ground 
until  picked  up  by  other  gangs.  These  were  mostly 
the  younger  portion  of  the  little  colony,  who,  under 
the  directions  of  a  white  overseer,  picked  the  cane 
up  and  placed  it  in  long  square  waggons,  drawn  by 
mules,  in  which  it  was  carted  to  the  sugarhouse. 
This  constitutes  the  field-work  in  the  'grinding 
season,'  abd  is  by  no  means  a  particularly  laborious 
operation — although  I  should  distinctly  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  use  the  term  '  laborious '  in  a 
relative  rather  than  absolute  sense.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear heavier  work  than  the  gathering  in  of  the 
majority  of  '  crot)s;'  and,  ind^ied,  seemed  to  me  less 
80  than  the  harvest-work  in  our  own  country,  nor 
does  it  continue  longer.    Before  sugar  is  ready  to  be 


cut,  the  weather  has  generally  become  comparatively 
cool;  and  a  late  crop  may  even  remain  in  tiie  grouxfd 
until  the  appearance  of  frost  demands  its  removaL 
The  temperature  of  the  day  on  which  I  speak  did 
not  average  higher  than  an  English  summer.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  were  by  no  means  powerful,  and  even 
from  them  the  tall  '  brake '  affoids  shelter  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

Having  rambled  about  the  fields  for  some  hours, 
Ve  visited  the  sugarhouse — a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing—-where  the  operations  of  crushiqg  the  cane, 
evaporating  the  juice,  crystallization,  bleaching,  and 
packing  goes  on.  All  these  operations  are  performed 
by  negroes,  under  the  supervision  of  white  overseers. 
I  conversed  with  several  of  the  men  and  women  at 
work,  and  found  them  by  no  means  void  of  intelli- 
gence. Some  of  them,  indeed,  could  give  a  graphic 
and  almost  scientific  account  of  the  particular  opera- 
tions in  which  they  were  engaged.  Each  one  seemed 
thoroughly  to  understand  his  own  department;  and 
everything  seemed  to  go  along  as  smoothly  as  in  any 
such  establishment  where  white  labourers  are  em- 
ployed. I  had  a  long  and  amlising  gossip  with  an  old 
negro  woman — one  of  those  old  'mammies'  found 
nearly  on  every  plantation,  who,  by  a  sort  of  right, 
dp  nothing  but  talk  to  strangers  and  take  care  of  the 
babies.  She  had  evidently  gone  Tiora  de  lui  mimt  on 
the  subject  of  the  war  as  leading  to  emancipation; 
and  spoke  highly  of  the  '  Yankees,'  as  being  angels 
who  were  to  lead. her  'out  of  the  land  of  bondage 
into  paradise.' 

At  one  o'clock  all  hands  came  in  from  the  fields  to 
dinner,  which  was  being  cooked  by  one  of  their  number 
in  a  cabin  or  outhouse  used  as  the  kitchen.  Here, 
from  a  large  copper,  the  cook  served  out  to  some 
representative  of  each  family  the  allowance  of  pork 
for  the  whole,  along  with  some  baked  hominy.  This 
allowance  is  carried  to  the  individual  cabins,  and 
served  out  as  the  family  dinner,  to  which  is  generally 
added  private  additions  of  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables, and  occasionally  fish  or  poultry.  During  the 
meal,  I  visited  several  cabins,  and  conversed  freely 
with  the  inmates,  who  seemed  in  no  way  backward 
or  wanting  in  courtesy  to  strangers.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  the  interior  of  their  cabins  was  not 
such  as  individuals  with  the  slightest  energy  in  con- 
tributing to  their  own  personal  comfort  would  desire; 
and  I  speak  of  improvements  entirely  within  their 
own  reach.  Tlie  families  were  for  the  most  part 
squatted  on  the  floor,  and  ate  the  meal  out  of  a 
common  dish,  in  a  manner  at  once  the  most  primitive 
and  disgusting  compared  with  the  refinements  of 
modem  'dining.'  The  interior  of  the  walls  were 
either  of  rough  wood  Or  coated  with  dingy  whitewash. 
In  one  or  two  comers  of  the  rooms  were  partitions  of 
wood  screening  a  low  trundle  bed;  in  others,  how- 
ever, no  such  partitions  existed.  Some  cabins  of  this 
kind  seemed  to  contain  a  dozen  or  more  adult  slaves 
of  both  sexes,  where  life  among  them  must  be  of  the 
most  promiscuous  kind.  The  female  population  ap- 
peared to  want  all  knowledge  of  domestic  comfort. 
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eyen  that  of  deanlineas.  Cleanliness  and  some  loye 
of  order,  with  the  smallest  enoonragement  on  the 
part  of  their  master,  were  alone  required  to  make 
their  cabins  all  that  could  be  desired  as  comfortable 
homes  by  a  labouring  class.  But  with  the  slave  there 
is,  alas !  that  sad  want  of  energy — ^that  total  apathy 
and  indifference  to  anything  higher  than  a  mere  ani- 
mal existence — that,  however  kind  a  master  he  may 
possess,  br  however  willing  the  latter  may  be  to  im- 
prove his  condition,  he  finds  he  is  too  poorly  repaid 
for  his  smallest  exertions,  either  in  gratitude  or  in 
the  consolation  of  beholding  a  real  amelioration  of  his 
serfs  condition.  Around  each  cabin  there  was  a 
separate  patch  of  ground  allotted  to  the  use  of  its 
occupants,  in  which  they  might  raise  poultry,  keep 
a  pig,  or  grow  vegetables.  Some  of  those  plots  were 
well  cultivated,  and  repaid  their  owners  well;  but 
the  majority  of  them,  I  fear,  lay  waste  or  were  con- 
verted into  slop  pools,  on  the  margins  of  which  the 
young  Ethiops  built  their  mud-castles  and  launched 
their  boats. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  returned  to 
our  ho8t*s,  where,  with  true  Southern  hospitality,  an 
excellent  dinner  was  provided  us.  After  doing  ample 
justice  to  our  meal,  and  havin'g  drunk  the  speedy 
return  of  our  host's  health,  we  remounted  horse,  and 
aa  the  shades  of  night  were  closing  over  *  the  Crescent 
city,'  we  were  fast  clattering  through  its  well-payed 
streets,  pleased  with  our  day's  excursion,  and  well 
satisfied  with  our  practical  insight  of  negro  life.  Such 
a  visit  as  this — and  many  opportunities  I  have  had 
of  witnessing  slavery  in  many  forms — leads  me  to 
moralise. 

I  have  been  upbraided  for  having  ever  placed  my 
feet  under  the  '  prandial  mahogany'  of  a  '  sVive- 
driver;'  and  have  received  many  a  scolding  from  a 
radical  abolitionist  friend  in  Britain  for  having  thus 
added  to  the  'groans  and  tears'  of  my  poor  black 
brother.  I  must  candidly  say  that  nowhere  do  I  ever 
expect  to  meet  kinder,  warmer -hearted,  or  more 
chivalric  gentlemen  than  those  who  in  Britain  are 
branded  by  the  name  of  slave-drivers;  and  I  trust  that 
every  cook  in  Britain  groans  and  weeps  as  little  as 
those  smiling  ebony  faces  I  have  seen  dish  up  crab- 
salad  in  Kew-Orleans. 

But  let  me  at  once  say,  in  distinct  tones,  that  I  am 
an  abolitionist — that  I  would  gladly  sec  all  men  free. 
I  hold  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  trample  on  another 
man — no  right  to  hold  another  man  a  slave;  but  I 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  social  institution 
of  slavery,  from  the  false  light  in  which  it  has  been 
pdpularly  presented,  has  produced  false  impressions 
of  its  nature  and  false  ideas  of  its  cure.  I  was  reared 
with  a  wholesome  dread  of  a  slave-driver,  and  a  mor- 
bid pity  for  his  servant;  and  of  all  the  rhymes  I  learned 
in  the  Sunday-school,  none  clings  to  my  remembrance 
like  that  which  taught  me  to  thank  God  that 

'  I  wu  not  bom  &  little  lUre, 
To  Ubovr  in  the  Bun; 
And  wish  I  wms  but  in  mygntre, 
And  all  mj  Ubonr  done.' 

Emancipate  the  slaves  by  all  means;  but  will  the 


'  labour  in  the  sun'  decrease?  Give  freedom  to  tlte 
slave,  I  pray;  but  will  there  be  one  soul  less  on  estth 
who  wishes  that  he  was  '  but  in  his  grave'? 

No.  Slavery  cannot  alone  be  dealt  with  in  the  light 
of  labour  and  reward,  master  and  servant,  or  irhite 
and  black.  I  fear  it  will  do  but  little  towards  b- 
creasing  reward,  will  certainly  not  do  away  with 
servants,  nor  change  the  colour  of  the  negro  race. 

I  wonder  if  our  Times'  correspondent,  who  prates 
in  *  My  Diaiy — North  and  South '  about '  involnntaiy 
servitude ' — which  he  seems  to  consider,  par  eiod- 
leneCj  a  true  definition  of  slavery — ever  vinted  any 
of  our  collieries  or  laige  iron-works  in  Scotland  or  in 
the  north  of  England,  and,  in  the  latter,  has  seen 
that  operation  termed  '  puddling;'  or  if,  while  tcsr- 
ing  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  Arabia,  he  thought  of 
visiting  that  vessel's  stoke-hole,  where,  in  a  tempera- 
ture far  exceeding  that  on  any  plantation,  sturdy 
sons  of  the  Saxon  race  are  plying  their  vocation,  to 
minister  to  his  and  his  fellow-travellers'  wants.  It 
is  true  that  these  men  have  their  freedouL  If  they 
do  not  like  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Brown,  they  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  *  puddle '  at  the  still  hotter 
blasts  of  Jones  k  Co. ;  or,  if  the  stokers  do  not  like 
the  Arabia,  they  can  enter  Her  Majesty's  nsTy, 
where  a  munificent  Government  provides  additiooal 
pay  for  work  in  the  tropics.  But  do  these  actoally 
better  their  condition?  Is  it  not  too  true  that  mae- 
tenths  of  our  labouring  classes  are  not  only  born  to 
*  involuntary  servitude,'  but  remain  so  for  life?  Nor 
are  they  the  worse  on  that  account. 

It  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  n^;ro  race  which 
we  must  seek  to  elevate,  rather  than  ay  hoping  that 
with  his  emancipation  and  reduction  of  labour  he 
himself  will  take  a  higher  stand  in  the  social  scale; 
and  that  the  moraU  of  the  negro  is  capable  of  eleva- 
tion, no  one  will  dispute  who  ha.^  at  Jul  mixed  with 
the  race.*  This  great  work  of  regeneration  is,  1 
believe,  to  be  conunenced  and  carried  out  in  his 
native  African  home,  and  among  the  free  negroes  in 
North  America— who,  I  regret  to  say,  have  yet  to 
learn  the  advantages  which  freedom  gives. 

The  total  abolishment  of  American  slavery  csn 
only  be  accomplished  slowly,  and  certainly  not  is 
less  than  one  generation;  and,  superadded  to  its 
abolishment,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  bindiojg 
obligation  on  the  States  to  support  an^  educate  their 
adopted  children,  until  enablcKi  to  fight  their  battles 
in  the  great  struggle  of  life.  ^  X. 

*  Michelet,  in  hlj  claeaical  work  upon  'Woman,'  vhtch 
erery  student  of  the  sex  should  read,  beautifnlly  expresses  tlul 
part  which  woman  will  take  in  the  eleraUon  and  inproveoKst 
of  the  negro  race,  if  onl^  acted  upon  by  the  great  soAcBiBf 
pasaion  which  rulei  her  heart  At  the  liak  of  being  thoa{bl 
I>edantic,  I  tranacribe  the  original,  rather  tluui  lose  aa  stom  of 
its  sentiment  by  translation:— 

'  Qu'on  Taime  et  eUe  fera  tout,  eDe  apprendra  tont  Cai 
la  femnse  d'abord  qu'U  faut  (lerer  dans  oette  rsoe,  rt.  p«r  h 
force  de  Tamour  elle  fldrera  Thomme  et  renfant  Bfen  catai^. 
une  Education  tout  oppoM^e  &  la  nOtre.  Coltlrei  d'abord  «> 
elle  ce  qu'eUe  a  tellement,  le  sens  du  rjrthme  (daaie,  n»ui4*'> 
&c.}>  et  par  lee  arts  du  dessln,  menex-la  ft  la  lecture,  aax  »6aca 
et  aux  art!  agricoles.  Elle  raffoleront  de  la.  nature  dds  qq'ob 
la  leur  enselgnera. 

'  Quand  elles  oonnattroni  rraimeni  la  terre  (si  beUe^  n  boaai   I 
si  femme)  elles  en  tomberont  amonreuaee,  et  biea  plustetisiqv 
ment  qu'on  ne  I'attend  du  cllmat,  elks  s'eBtremettzcBt  di 
marlage  entre  la  terre  et  rhomme.' 
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A  LONG  VACATION  RAMBLE. 

It  was  »  gummer  of  snrpMsmg  beauty.  One  of  those 
old-fuhioned  Bultry  BmnmerB,  such  as  our  grandmothers 
lore  to  describe  that  joyous  season  to  have  been  m  the 
gUd  times  of  their  youth,  but  which  have  become  so 
nre  in  the  days  of  their  degenerate  desoendents^  whose 
remiiiisGences  will  be,  alas!  of  summers  when  a  bright 
coal  fire  was  a  necessity  in  the  dog  days,  and  a  glimpse 
of  sunshine  an  event  to  be  chronicled.  It  was,  I  say, 
one  of  those  glorious  seasons  when  the  inhabitants  of 
our  humid  island  had  rejoiced  under  the  influence  of  a 
ranshine  as  prolonged  as  it  was  tmusual,  that  I  found 
mjself,  towards  the  end  of  August,  still  seated  in  my 
gloomy  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and,  with  all  the 
stoicism  I  could  muster,  attempting  to  feel  indifferent 
to  the  magnificent  weather,  which,  with  its  subdued 
temperature  and  clear  autumnal  feeling,  was  making 
intending  tourinte*  hearts  beat  high,  and  all  mortals 
acknowledge  that '  life  is  indeed  a  boon,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  nature  an  intensifying  of  it.* 

Yet  to  me  the  brilliant  summer  and  breezy  autumn 
had  alike  brought  nothing  but  toil  and  confinement; 
for,  engrossed  in  the  all-absorbing  study  of  the  law 
(which  promises  success  to  the  hard-working  only),  I 
had  continued  to  read  far  into  the  long  vacation,  and 
had  seen  \5th  a  sorrowing  heart  the  occupants  of  the 
adjoining  chambers  take  their  departure  for  their 
annual  holiday— some  to  wander  oVer  the  Continent, 
others  to  join  yachting  parties  at  Cowes,  and  the  greater 
number  to  rejoin  their  family  circle  in  the  country. 
But  the  ambition  of  in  time  winning  a  silk  gown,  or 
perchance  the  ermine  (for  of  what  impossibilities  will 
not  aangoine  youth  dream)  were  prizes  too  great  for  a 
man  destitute  of  fortune  to  neglect  the  chance  of  secur- 
ing. So  I  worked  on  till  my  head  became  such  a  chaos 
of  indigested  matter  that  I  could  scarcely  tell  whether 
it  was  the  '  liberty  of  the  subject'  or  the  '  Occupancy 
of  land,'  the  intricacies  of  which  I  was  vainly  striving 
to  impress  on  my  mind.  How  long  I  would  have  per- 
Beyered  in  this  attempt  to  make  the  physical  yield  to 
the  mental  I  know  not,  had  not  my  Oxford  career,  with 
ita  disastrous  termination,  come  tp  my  recollection — 
when,  from  overtaxing-  my  powers  of  study,  I  had 
i^^nowly  escaped  one  of  those  terrible  illnesses  which 
have  brought  many  a  man  to  an  early  grave,  and  in  my 
cue  had  extinguiahed  all  hope  of  academic  distinction. 
Sensations  similar  to  those  I  then  experienced  now 
warned  me  not  only  to  pause  in  time,  but  also  to  apply 
the  remedy  which  on  that  occasion  had  been  attended 
with  such  beneficial  results,  viz.  pedestrian  exercise. 
'Hiis  resolution  was  not  a  litUe  strengthened  by  the 
Icilliant  sunshine  which,  penetrating  the  denseness  of  a 
London  atmosphere,  lighted  up  the  apartment  where, 
&  prey  to  despondency,  I  sat  poring  over  my  dusty 
volumes,  and  by  its  brightness  causing  such  an  inde- 
bribable  longing  after  the  breezy  down  and  the  luxu- 
^08  freedom  oi  mind  and  limb,  as  to  be  irresistible. 
Yes!  I  would  cast  'Coke  on  littieton'  and  'Black- 
stone'  to  the  winds — give  my  poor  muddled  brains  a 
reprieve,  through  the  medium  of  a  tour  in  the  High- 


lands of  Scotland, — ^while,  at  the  same  time,  I  gratified 
my  love  of  the  picturesque  by  visiting  some  of  those 
scenes  to  which  the  penciLs  of  Turner  and  Landseer 
have  given  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  preparations 
for  my  journey  were  soon  completed — a  knapsack,  well 
filled  with  such  garments  as  the  roughness  of  the  route 
rendered  necessary,  the  best  map  I  could  procure,  with 
sketch-book  and  diary,  were  speedily  put  together,  and 
with  these  I  started  for  the  Euston  Station,  determined 
to  fly  through  England  as  rapidly  as  an  express  train 
could  carry  me. 

Seventeen  years  Cave  elapsed  since  this  my  first  visit 
to  Scotland — ^years  that  have  told  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  coimtry  than  all  those  which  preceded  them 
since  the  Union.  It  was  indeed  to  it  a  memorable 
period— one  of  those  epochs  from  which  the  advance  or 
decay  of  a  nation  is  to  be  dated.  Free  trade  had  just 
been  made  law,  and  as  is  usual  in  a  transition  state, 
had  from  its  first  working  overwhelmed  the  inhabitants 
of  80  poor  a  country  with  the'fear  that,  with  their  sterile 
soil  and  ungenial  climate,  they  would  be  totally  unable 
to  compete  with  the  rich  grain  districts  of  the  Conti- 
nent But  with  a  strength  of  purpose  that  did  honour 
to  their  strong  northern  natures,  no  sooner  had  free 
trade  become  part  of  the  constitution  of  their  land,  than 
they  roused  themselves  from  the  dream  of  inactivity, 
which  for  generations  had  bound  them  to  a  system 
become  un^rthy  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
adopting  all  tho  means  which  science  and  improved 
machinery  gave  them,  entered  the  lists  with  the  great 
com  marts  of  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas.  In  all  direc- 
tions along  the  course  of  my  journey,  I  waJs  struck  with 
the  active  endeavours  being  made  for  the  reclamation 
of  land,  under  difficulties  of  tillage  that  would  have  ap- 
palled an  English  labourer;  and  even  morasses  which, 
a  few  years  before,  only  afforded  shelter  to  the  snipe, 
the  lapwing,  and  the  plover,  to  be  now,  owing  to  the 
system  of  tile-draining,  beginning  to  yield  superior  crops. 
Were  Dr.  Johnson,  thought  I,  now  to  revirit  the  scenes 
of  Iiis  wanderings,  he  would,  indeed,  find  his  presage 
fully  verified, — '  That  things  were  so  fast  changing  in 
Scotland,  that  a  So^tduq^  of  the  following  century 
could  hardly  realise  the  times  of  his  grandfather.'  De- 
siruuo  of  seeing  the  impulsive,  fitful,  dreamy,  and  inac- 
tive Celt  in  his  native  adornment,  I  carefully  avoided 
the  busy  haunts  of  man,  striking  out  at  once  into  re- 
mote districts,,  where,  from  the  absence  of  that  inter- 
course with  the  world  which  destroys  all  individu- 
ality, I  expected  to  see  the  national  character  more 
fully  developed.  In  this  way,  I  penetrated  into  nooks 
and  comers  where  the  feet  of  tiie  tourist  has  rarely 
trodden.  I  have  sat  by  the  peat  fire  and  partaken  of 
the  proffered  potato  and  draught  of  water  (their  sole 
food)  in  sheilings  so  wretched  that  the  humblest  me- 
chanic would  recoil  from  the  thought  of  such  a  shelter 
for  his  head.  I  have  listened  to  tales  of  suffering  con- 
sequent on  the  inclemency  of  a  climate  which  made 
their  labour  profiUess,  and  their  old  age  one  of  beggary; 
and  having  sounded  the  depths  of  their  romantic  na- 
tures, I  found,  even  among  the  most  commonplace  and 
homely,  such  a  well-spring  of  home  affections,  passion- 


ate  doTotion  to  their  country,  and  hatred  of  tyranny, 
as  mnst  ever  secure  for  them  a  high  phice  in  dvilised 
life.  Must  I  sully  this  fair  character  and  say  that  there 
is  a  sad  ohyerse  side  to  the  picture?  Alas !  truth  com- 
pels me  to  admit  that  the  habit  of  intemperance  into 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  peasantry  have  fallen,  is 
painful  to  witness — extreme  intelligence  and  superiority 
of  intellect  being  no  guard  against  this  debasing  vice, 
which  time  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  higher 
enjoyments  of  life  can  alone  cure.  I  little  imagined, 
then,  that  a  dark  doud  hovered  over  the  heads  of  those 
much  enduring  people,  and  that  in  a  few  short  weeks, 
through  the  entire  failure  of  their  chief  support — ^the 
potato — they  would  be  rendered  so  utterly  destitute  and 
famine-stricken,  that  their  cry  of  suffering  would  re- 
sound throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  inaugurate  such  a  system  of  charity  as  had  never 
before  been  known  in  any  Christian  land.  This  year 
of  1846,  which  commenced  with  such  apparent  bright- 
ness and  prosperity,  was  destined  to  dose  amidst  har- 
rowing scenes  of  sickness  and  scardty;  but  was,  in  God's 
good  providence,  to  usher  in  a  new  and  bright  era  to 
the  whole  Celtic  race. 

It  was  on  the  beautiful  evening  of  a  particularly  sultry 
day,  about  the  middle  of  September,  that  I  found  myself 
seated  on  the  banks  of  a  magnificent  salt-water  lake 
which  adorns  the  western  coast  of  Koss-shire;  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  as  it  poured  down  its  rays  between  the  lofty 
moimtains  of  tliat  romantic  district,  had,  during  my 
day's  walk,  brought  on  acute  headache;  but,  riegardless 
of  all  suffering,  I  pressed  on,  cheered  by  the  hope  that 
ere  night  dosed,  ipy  fatigue  would  be  recompensed  by  a 
nearer  view  of  the  dark  and  mysterious  isle  of  Skye,  to 
which  I  was  Hastening — ^the  pointed  tops  of  whose  misty 
mountains  t  could  just  see  dimly  looming  in  the  far 
distance.  I  found,  however,  that  I  had  over-estimated 
my  strength  in  pursuing  my  journey  so  long,  and  that, 
illness  was  gaining  so  rapidly  upon  me,  that  to  proceed 
any  further  that  night  would  be  impossible;  and  while 
an  anxiety,  which  I  in  vain  strove  to  silence,  as  to  how 
I  would  pass  the  night  (the  district  being  apparently 
destitute  of  even  the  humblest  dwelling),  large  drops 
of  rain  began  to  descend,  in  that  measured  regularity 
which  portends  a  heavy  fall — ^the  distant  peals  cf  thun- 
der and  rapidly  darkening  horizon  giving  imdeniable 
evidence  of  a  coming  storm.  Thoughts  not  the  most 
enliveiflng  passed  in  dose  shccession  through  my  mind, 
in  which  the  probability  of  being  noticed  in  the  next 
local  newspaper  as  '  a  stranger  found  dead  among  the 
mountains  by  some  shepherds,*  seemed  at  that  moment 
the  most  likely  death  to  be  anticipated.  Overcome  with 
pain  and  fatigue,  I  sat  still  and  watched,  panic-struck, 
the  course  of  the  storm,  as  in  all  its  fury  it  burst  around 
me.  Nearer  and  nearer  rolled  the  thunder,  till  in  one 
terrific  peal  it  seemed  to  rend  the  heavens  over  my 
devoted  head;  the  rain,  as  it  descended  in  perfect 
sheets,  flattening  the  small  trees  to  the  ground  and 
beating  the  tiny  foliage  of  the  graceful  Uroh  into  the 
muddy  soil  beneath;  while  the  swollen  mountain  streams 
thundered  down  their  rocky  beds  with  the  crashing 
TinW  of  cataracts.   A  storm  among  the  mountains  must 


be  seen  to  be  imagined,  and  la  even  to  the  stnmgst 
nerved  very  appalling.  The  awful  aditade  and  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  scene — the  thunder,  whidi,  like  oonstant 
dischargee  of  the  loudest  artillery  reverberating  throo^ 
the  depths  and  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and  dying 
away  in  long  mutterilig  moans,  while  the  forked  I^ht- 
ning  making  visible  the  desolation  reigidng  arooad, 
conveys  to  the  mind  a  fearful  picture  of  the  IHvine 
wrath.  In  the  midst  of  this  war  of  the  elements,  I  via 
roused  from  the  apathy  into  whidi  the  misery  of  my 
situation  had  thrown  me,  by  the  sharp,  querdoos  btik 
of  a  dog,  which,  judging  from  the  sound,  came  from  bo 
great  distance.  Where  there  are  dogs  there  are  men, 
thought  I;  and  I  started  to  my  feet,  determined  to  mike 
a  bold  effort  for  the  preservation  of  that  life  viiich  we 
do  not  viJue  till  we  are  about  to  lose  it.  6ro|Rag  my 
way  in  the  dark  towards  the  direction  vhenoe  the 
sound  proceeded,  I  discovered,  with  great  difficulty, 
a  sheep  track,  which,  following  for  several  hnadred 
yards  along  the  course  of  a  stream,  and  scrambliBg 
over  masses  of  rock  and  heather  (the  latter  o!  snch 
a  height  that  walking  through  it  was  wdl  nigii  im- 
possible), I  found  tfiat  the  barking  proceeded  horn 
a  comfortable  farm-house,  which,  with  its  home- 
stead, lay  hid  from  view  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hSk 
A  bright  light  gleamed  cheerfully  from  the  ground 
floor;  and,  taking  it  as  a  beacon  of  safety  in  the  a^ 
darkness  prevailing,  I  took  courage,  and,  pasbisg 
forwards,  guned  the  door  of  the  house;  and,  in  the 
supplicating  voice  which  the  emergency  of  my  sitoatxm 
invested  me  with,  entreated  shelter  for  ^e  night 
WhOe  the  servant  was  debating  with  herself  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting,  at  such  an  hour,  so  questionablf 
looking  a  person  aslny  travd-wom  dress,  now  dripiang 
wet,  bespoke  me  to  be,  the  unUsnal  sound  of  an  £d^ 
accent  brought  the  master  of  the  house  to  the  doer.  1 
do  not  know  .if,  in  the  darkness,  he  penetzated  the 
disguise  of  '  a  shoddng  bad  hat '  and  dusty  coat;  bat 
I  think  if  my  countenanoe  were  viable,  he  must  hare 
observed  my  look  of  surprise  at  fin<lit^  a  person  of  » 
imposing  an  appearance  in  such  a  locality,  and  occapy- 
ing  so  humble  a  dwdling.  In  height  he  must  nearly 
have  approached  six  feet — ^possessing  a  dngolarly  intel- 
ligent and  animated  face,  which  was  improved  by  i 
head  of  patriarchal  whiteness.  I  could  be  at  no  lose  to 
discover  his  profession.  The  courtesy  of  his  mannoff 
and  the  cordial  welcome  which  he  accorded  to  a  stringer, 
at  once  proclaimed  him  a  soldier  of  the  old  school  b 
a  shorter  time  than  I  take  to  relate  it,  I  found  myseJf 
seated  by  a  huge  peat  fire,  which,  in  priniitiTe  am- 
plidty,  burned  on  the  hearthstone — my  soaking  ooat 
cast  off,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  garment  of  my 
host's,  the  cut  and  form  of  which  would  not  have 
added  cdebrity  to  the  name  of  a  London  tailor.  After 
administering  a  tmnbler  of  that  nkoet  supeilatife  of 
compounds,  'toddy,*  my  kind  entertainer  reoommended 
my  speedy  adjournment  to  bed,  which  the  dd  fnoinas 
who  acted  as  hou8ekeepe|>  had  had  wanned  and  made 
comfortable  for  me;  and  if  the  refreshing  sleep  he  had 
enjoyed  during  hia  Soot^sh  tour,  ai  FortAngoBtitf. 
could  never  be  effaced  from  Dr.  Jdhoaoo*i  aMBMfV, 
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how  nmch  greater  reason  had  /  to  remember,  with 
feelings  of  thanTcfnlnegs  and  gratitude,  this  my  first 
ni^Vs  sojonm  among  the  wild  mountains  of  the  Wes- 
tern Highlands  of  Scotland!  The  mid-day  sun  was 
Bhining  brightly  into  my  bed-room  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  I  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  where  I  was, 
ftnd  what  had  been  the  events  of  the  previous  day. 
My  host  had  proved  a  more  skilful  physidan  than  If 
he  had  belonged  to  that  learned  body.  All  headache 
and  pain  were  completely  gone;  and  nothing  but  a 
feeling  of  extreme  fatigue  and  languor  (for  which  a  few 
i  dajs'  rest  was  prescribed)  remained  to  tell  of  my  pedes- 
!  trian  feat — ^which,  my  host  informed  mo,  was  greater 
than  I  could  have  imagined  possible — the  extraordinary 
elasticity  of  the  mountain  air  making  me  at  the  time 
nnconadoos  of  the  fatigue  I  was  xmdergoing.  In 
visiting  some  of  the  b^utiful  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood— cascades,  small  lakes  hidden  among  the 
mountains,  and  spots  which  had  become  famous  as 
scenes  of  legendary  story, — ^a  week  had  slipped  away 
ere  I  thought  of  proceeding  on  my  travels — ^my  kind 
host  continually  projecting  some  new  excursion  which 
would  detain  me  stilly  longer.  And,  in  truth,  I  had 
little  desire  to  leave  so  pleasant  and  congenial  a  com- 
panion. He  had  seen  much  service  during  our  most 
memorable  military  period.  Had  followed  '  the  Duke ' 
through  his  Peninsular  campaign,  from  nctory  to  vic- 
tory, till  his  crowning  laurel  was  won  at  Waterloo;  and 
the  opportunities  which  those  stirring  times  afforded 
him,  of  becoming  Intimately  acquainted  with  individuals 
whom  history  will  hand  down  to  posterity,  as  the  de- 
liverers of  their  coxmtry,  were  made  ample  use  of  by 
him— his  conversation  abounding  with  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  their  characters,  and  the  brilUant  actions  in 
which  they  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part.  The  se- 
cluded life  of  a  sheep  farmer,  in  which  he  had  chosen 
to  pafis  his  declining  years,  had  not  rendered  him  in- 
different to  all  the  objects  in  the  far-off  world  which  he 
left  behind  him  when  he  retired  from  his  profession. 
In  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  world,  he  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subjocte  of  the  day; 
and  there  were  few  men  rising  to  eminence,  either  at 
the  bar  or  in  the  senate,  whose  name  and  career  he  was 
not  perfectly  familiar  with.  A  large  and  constant  sup- 
ply of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  works  of  general 
information,  making  this  hermit  of  the  mountains  more 
»  man  of  the  age  than  many  whose  lives  are  passed 
within  the  magic  circle  of  London  society.  Seated  one 
CYening  over  our  tumblers  of  toddy  (the  invariable 
winding  hp  of  our  social  supper),  while  the  fir  logs  and 
peats  burning  on  the  hcifirth  sent  such  a  blaze  of  light 
mto  the  room  as  would  have  cheered  the  heart  of  the 
moat  sullen  misanthrope,  the  conversation  turned  on 
mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  and  the  various  phases  of 
•pritualism  which  at  that  time  was  occupying  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  even  the  gravest  tliinkers.  *  There 
«  no  country  in  the  world,'  said  I,  *  where  I  should  so 
'^^y  expect  to  have  opinions  favourable  to  super- 
natural agency  so  strongly  confirmed  as  in  the  High- 
lands of  fijcotland — ^where  we  Saxons  are  led  to  believe 
that,  amongst  our  Celtic  brothers,  belief  in  second- 


sight  holds  an  influence  over  the  mind  which  the 
boasted  schoolmaster  cannot  even  displace.'  'Twenty 
years  ago,  I  should  have  said  that  such  an  opnion  was 
not  without  foundation,*  was  his  reply.  'But  what 
changes  have  twenty  years  not  effected  in  Scotland? 
Those  with  whom  superstition  was  then  almost  a  reli- 
gion, are  now  scattered  over  the  globe.  The  back  woods 
of  America,  and  the  trackless  wilds  of  Australia^  have 
opened  their  arms  to  those  who,  in  the  hopeless  despair 
of  poverty,  dung  to  a  belief  which  promised  them 
something  better  than  they  were  then  enduring.  In 
those  left  behind,  constant  intercourse  with  England 
has  obliterated  much  of  the  national  character.  Old 
customs,  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  popular  supersti- 
tions have  faded  away.  As  the  catechist  of  Islay  said, 
"When  tea  came  into  use,  ghosts  went  out;"  and  edu- 
cation has  done  much  to  eradicate  ideas  which  the 
natural  features  of  the  country  tended  to  foster  in  the 
breasts  of  an  imaginative  people.  The  race  of  Taisch- 
tors,  or  second-sight  seers,  are,  I  believe,  extinct.  None 
of  them  at  least  have  come  across  my  path,  although  I 
have  heard  of  wonderful  revelations  made  by  them  of 
coming  events.  Dreams,  however,  seem  fully  to  occupy 
the  place  left  void  in  the  minds  of  the  Highlandei's, 
who  consider  them  the  certain  means  by  which  the 
deptlis  of  futurity  are  to  be  sounded.  No  work  is 
entered  on  which  has  been  preceded  by  an  unfavourable 
dream;  and  the  fishermen  would,  indeed,  think  he  was 
tempting  Providence  if,  in  defiance  of  such  a  warning, 
he  launched  his  boat  on  the  mighty  waters.  But  who 
is  there,*  said  the  old  man,  his  eye  brightening  with  his 
subject,  '  who  is  there  amongst  us  who  has  not  felt  the 
influence  of  a  dream?  We  may  strive  to  disregard  its 
power,  and  dismiss  it  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  it 
owed  its  creation  to  an  over-excitdd  state  of  the  mind, 
a  disordered  condition  of  body,  or  any  other  cause  by 
which  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  for  the  unaccountable 
impression  it  has  made;  but,  even  in  the  most  sceptical, 
a  feeling  of  hope  or  fear  (whichever  it  may  tend  to 
excite)  will  force  itself  on  the  mind,  investing  the  future 
with  events,  which,  stripped  of  those  alleviating  circum- 
stances so  mercifully  sent  to  prepare  us  for  any  great 
change  in  our  condition,  we  involuntarily  shrink  from 
contemplating.  I  have  lived  too  long  amid  camps,  and 
seen  too  much  of  the  realities  of  life,  to  be  either  an 
enthusiastic  or  imaginative  person;  but  a  dream  which 
I  had  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  and  which  mate- 
rially affected  my  future  prospects,  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  shaking  my  incredulity  in  such  revelations.  I 
shall  relate  it  for  your  amusement,  and  leave  you  to 
draw  what  conclusions  you  choose. 

'  My  father  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  that  was  very 
numerous  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  which, 
for  many  years  back,  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
Highlands.  From  his  father  he  inherited  what,  from 
its  extent,  would  be  considered  a  good  estate;  but  aa 
sheep -fanning  and  grouse -shooting  (those  mines  of 
wealth  to  Highland  lairds)  were  then  unknown,  and  it 
consisted  entirely  of  hill  ground,  it  would  have  yielded 
a  poor  livelihood  had  it  not  been  for  the  number  ol 
black  cattle  which  it  enabled  him  to  raise;  and  to  these 
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he  added,  by  purchAtung  the  small  etocka  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tenantry^  who,  unable  to  dispose  of  them  in  any 
other  way,  were  satisfied  with  whatever  he  gave  for 
them,  taking  on  himself  the  risk  and  expense  of  driving 
them  to  the  Southern  markets.  No  man  could  have 
been  better  fitted  by  nature  for  the  life  of  a  drover  than 
my  father.  Of  an  iron  constitution,  active,  fearless, 
daring,  with  the  hearty,  jovial  disposition  which  makes 
light  of  difficulties,  to  him  the  long  march  over  bleak 
mountain  paths,  nights  passed  on  the  wide  heath,  with 
no  shelter  from  the  pitiless  storm  save  that  afforded  by 
his  plaid,  was,  from  the  excitement  it  induced,  one  of 
happiness.  Amply  did  he  think  himself  compensated 
for  his  fatigue  when  his  journey  was  completed,  by  his 
meeting  with  companions  whom  dmilarity  of  occupa- 
tion had  made  friends;  and  it  was  when  surrounded  by 
these,  and  seated  in  the  deep  ingle  of  an  old  English 
hostelrie,  while  a  bright  fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  and 
a  mug  of  home-brewed  foamed  on  the  board,  that  he 
loved  to  make  his  Saxon  friends  stare  by  relating  either 
some  feat  of  daring  performed  by  his  hardy  countrymen 
in  the  chase,  or  some  marvellous  tale  of  second  sight, 
which  left  his  listeners  in  wonder  and  dread  of  that  dark 
mysterious  land  lying  beyond  the  Tweed. 

'  Till  considerably  advanced  in  years,  my  fathsr  con- 
tinued this  life  of  adventure  with  unabated  eagerness, 
and,  generally  speaking,  with  profit.  His  name  became 
so  well  known  for  the  superiority  of  his  cattle  that,  in 
the  southern  markets,  they  commanded  the  highest 
prices;  and  with  money  earned  with  so  much  toil  and 
fatigue,  he  was  not  only  able  to  supply  his  family  with 
articles  of  luxury,  at  that  time  scarcely  known  in  the 
Highlands,  but  to  lay  up  a  small  patrimony  for  his  two 
sons,  who  had  both  in  early  life  entered  the  military 
service  of  their  country,  and  gone  abroad  with  their 
regiments.  But  a  life  of  such  constant  exposure  to  a 
damp,  variable  climate  had  not  been  without  its  effect 
on  the  athletic  form  of  the  drover.  He  was  attacked  by 
violent  rheumatism,  which  completely  crippled  him,  and 
kept  him  almost  entirely  a  prisoner  to  the  house.  Often 
had  my  mother's  gentle  voice  been  raised  in  entreaty 
that  he  would  depute  to  others  those  journeys,  the  re- 
sult of  which  had  told  so  severely  on  his  constitution;  but 
strong-willed  and  determined,  he  resisted  her  persua- 
sions, insisting  that,  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
old  friends,  life  would  be  stripped  of  its  chief  happiness. 
Necessity,  however,  has  no  choice;  and  under  the  dis- 
appointment of  being  obliged  to  remain  at  home  and 
lead  a  sedentary  life,  his  temper,  always  warm,  became 
irritable  in  the  extreme;  and  it  was  evident  to  all  around 
him  that  he  would  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  the  stimu- 
lant on  which  he  so  much  depended  for  happiness.  It 
was,  fortunately,  at  this  period  that  my  regiment  was 
ordered  to  England,  and  I  returned  to  the  paternal  roof 
— a  visit  which  in  some  measure  filled  up  the  blank 
which  want  of  employment  created  in  the  mind  of  my 
father;  but  it  was  not  seated  at  the  fireside  that  I  could 
find  pleasure  or  enjoyment.  Ardently  attached  to  the 
sports  of  my  country,  I  was  ever  to  be  found  either 
stalking  the  deer  among  the  wild  fastnesses  which  sur- 
rounded our  mountain  home;  or,  accompanied  by  a 


solitary  attendant  guiding  a  small  akiil,  in  irluclL,in 
pursuit  of  wild  fowl,  I  explored  the  rodcy  ihores  of  the 
mainland.    Occupied  with  such  amusements,  weeks  ud 
months  slipped  away  unheeded,  learing  me  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  manner  in  which  tiie  old  man  mansged  \oi 
affairs,  which  he  stiU  continued  to  do  without  asnitanoe, 
purchasing  as  in  his  early  years  the  cattle  of  the  tenantry 
around  him,  who  were  thankful  to  reosive  any  sum  in 
hand  which  would  enable  them  to  meet  the  rent-day 
with  confidence.  My  father's  youth  having  been  entirely 
given  to  active  life,  he  had  completely  neglected  the 
necessary  duty  of  keeping  his  books,  or  in  any  way  v> 
counting  for  money  paid  or  received.    And  now  thai 
the  burden  of  suffering  and  years  had  begun  to  weigb 
heavily  upon  him,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  he  would 
devote  himself  to  an  occupation  which  had  at  all  tuna 
been  distasteful  to  his  restless,  roving  disposition.    En- 
grossed with  other  matters,  he  quite  overiooked  the 
state  of  his  health,  which  his  family  observed  began  to 
fail  rapidly,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  thow  who 
have  enjoyed  a  long  exemption  from  illness;  bat  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  shock  that  awaited  them. 
While  sitting  at  dinner,  surrounded  by  a  drde  of  friends, 
he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  at 
once  of  speech;  and  during  the  two  days  he  sorriTed, 
he  was  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  aroand  him. 
Immediately  after  his  funeral,  I  commenced  a  stziet 
investigation  of  his  affairs,  and  was  distrened  to  find 
the  irregularity  with  which  his  money  matters  had  heea 
managed — scarcely  any  receipts  for  money  paid  were 
extant,  and  the  very  few  I  found  were  buried  amidst  a 
heap  of  old  letters  and  consigned  to  the  keying  of  a 
lumber  garret.     His  indolent,  unbusiness-like  habits 
were  well  known  to  his  neighbours,  and  tiiey  now  seemed 
determined  to  profit  by  them.    For  days,  the  hoaie  wai 
besieged  by  claimants  for  sums  of  money,  which  they 
said  had  been  owing  to  them  for  years  back;  and  as  I 
had  nothing  to  show  to  the  contrary,  I  was  obliged, 
justly  or  unjustly,  to  satisfy  their  ^demands.    Forts- 
nately,  these  were  generally  of  small  amount;  and  hav- 
ing settled  them,  and  placed  my  mother  in  a  pontioa 
which  would  afford  her  every  comfort,  in  my  afasenoe,  I 
was  preparing  to  rejoin  my  regiment,  when  a  daim  ms 
made  which  I  was  ill-prepared  to  meet.    A  pennn  of 
much  apparent  respectability  in  the  district  had  for 
many  years  sold  large  numbers  of  cattle  to  my  father, 
and  although  »»<^iiitftining  an  ippetmxLce  of  cordiality 
towards  him,  it  was  well  known  that  beneath  it  thffe 
lurked  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy,    ffis  prosperity  and 
success  in  life  had  made  Macrae  not  only  hia  enemy 
while  he  lived,  but,  with  a  persistence  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  he  now  transferred  his  dislike  to  hia  family— the 
inheritors  of  his  name  and  property.     Scarcely  had  the 
^rave  closed  over  my  father,  than  he  sent  to  demand  the 
instant  payment  of  a  thousand  pounds  (a  daim  tiguaA 
which  I  had  unfortunately  no  written  proof),  intimatiag 
at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  event  of  the  demand  not 
being  immediately  complied  with,  legal  prooeediBgi 
would,  without  loss  of  time,  be  commenced. 

'  )lie  only  excuse  he  could  offer  for  sndi  xadet^H 
conduct  was  that  he  had  frequently  sued  my  father  for 
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the  money,  bat  that  he  had  always  deferred  its  payment 
on  the  plea  that  his  money  was  so  invested  that,  with- 
out ineuning  great  loss,  ho  oonld  not  raise  it;  and  there 
teemed  to  be  so  much  plausdbility  and  apparent  tnith- 
fahesB  in  this  statement,  that  any  feeling  of  doubt 
whieh  might  hare  arisen  in  my  mind  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  demand  was  fast  breaking  away,  when  it  occurred 
to  my  mother  that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  my 
father  had  indulged  more  freely  than  usual  in  after- 
dmner  convivialities,  she  had  heard  him  say  ''  Thank 
God!  I  am  done  with  Angus  Macrae  now;  but  if  I  had 
^Dot  got  his  bond  for  the  money,  I  could  not  have  rested 
in  my  grave  I"    Convinced  from  this  that  the  old  man 
▼oold  not  have  made  an  assertion  which  he  coidd  not 
Ribetantiate,  I  recommenced  a  still  stricter  search  after 
the  missing  document.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  to  its 
foundation,  every  comer  was  ransacked.     Part  of  the 
floozing  in  his  room  was  even  raised,  under  the  impres- 
sion that,  for  greater  security,  he  might  have  placed  it 
there,  bat  still  without  result;  and  none  of  his  servants 
or  intimate  acquaintances  could  remember  ever  having 
heard  him  say  positivelif  that  he  had  paid  the  money. 
With  your  English  ideas  of  money,  I  can  iyiagine  your 
being  amused  at  my  feeling  so  acutely  the  loss  of  a 
thoosand  poonds;  but  you  must  remember  that  at  that 
time  a  thouwnd  pounds  was  equal  to  three  or  even  four 
times  its  present  value;  besides  which.  Highland  pro- 
perty was  then  of  so  little  value  that  to  lay  a  debt  of 
that  amount  upon  it  was  ahnost  equivalent  to  losing 
it  altogether — a  hard  struggle  to  a  man  devoted  to,lus 
home.    At  length  the  evening  arrived  previous  to  the 
day  on  which  payment  was  to  be  made.     I  retired  to 
rest,  greatly  worried  and  distressed  in  mind  at  what  I 
felt  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  awaiting  me  on  the  morrow. 
After  a  few  hours  spent  in  wakeful  anxiety,  I  fell  into  an 
nneaay  deep,  during  which  the  figure  of  my  father,  hold- 
ing back  in  his  hand  the  curtains  of  my  bed  (which  he  had 
just  polled  aside),  appeared  before  me.    ' *  Alistair !"  said 
he,  "you  have  been  much  in  my  thoughts  of  late.     I 
have  seen  what  trouble  you  have  been  in  from  my  care- 
lesmesB  when  with  you.     Did  not  I  always  tell  you 
what  a. rogue  Angus  Macrae  is,  and  how  anxious  ho 
has  been  to  bring  about  our  downfall]    But  this  time 
the  Powers  above  have  conspired  to  defeat  his  wicked 
purposes.    The  money  he  is  pursuing  you  for  was  paid- 
to  him,  by  me,  many  years  ago;  but,  as  he  knew  me  to 
he  a  careless  fellow,  he  thought  I  would  not  keep  the 
discharge.     Providence  is,  however,  always  just,  and 
has  frustrated  his  projects  against  the  fatherless  and 
^ow.    In  the  pocket  of  an  Edinburgh  almanack  of 
the  year  1746 — ^which  is  lying,  with  some  other  old 
hooks,  on  the  floor  in  the  lumber-garret — ^you  will  find 
the  black-hearted  villain's  discharge  for  the  whole 
amount."    When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  he  dropped 
the  curtain  and  disappeared — cleaving  me  in  doubt  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  vision,  or  whether  I  had  not  been 
holding  converse  with  the  Hving  instead  of  the  dead — 
so  vivid  was  the  scene  that  had  just  passed  as  to  the 
manner  and  appearance  of  my  departed  parent.  Boused 
to  a  state  of  acute  Bensibility,  I  sprung  to  my  feet, 
detennined  to  test,  by  ocular  demcmstration,  the  com- 


munication  just  made  to  me;  and,  lighting  a  candle,  I 
hurried  up-stairs  to  the  garret,  where,  hid  ien  beneath 
a  heap  of  rubbish,  I  discovered  the  identical  volume  so 
minutely  described  in  my  vision.  I  instantly  seized 
it,  tore  asunder  the  cord  which  held  the  boards  to- 
gether; when,  to  my  unutterable  surprise  and  delight, 
the  missing  document,  the  loss  of  which  had  caused  me 
so  much  anxiety  and  distress,  lay  before  me ! 

*  You  now  know,  my  friend,'  said  I,  ^  why  I  am  not 
sceptical  as  to  such  revelations.  That  God  does  not 
now  employ  the  agency  of  dreams,  as  in  the  Jewish  and 
early  Christian  ages,  is,  I  think,  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  in  our  own  time  they  may  not  occasionally  be 
sent  as  warning  and  guiding  voices;  and  are  not  always, 
as  Shakspere  says,  *'The  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantasy."  ' 


THE  PUNSTEBS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTUBIES. 

Punning  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  literary 
vices  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Doubtless  the  itch  for  punning  continued  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  productions  of  the  authors  of  a  later 
generation;  but  we  do  not  find  it  was  carried  out  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  used  to  be  among  the  writers  of 
the  earlier  ages  of  English  literature.  Literary  pun- 
sters there  are  at  the  present  day — ^plenty  of  them; 
but  their  facetioosness  is  exhibited  only  in  ludicrous 
pieces,  seldom  or  never  in  '  high-wrought'  passionate 
effusions.  With  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  the  case  was  widely 
different.  With  them  it  was  considered  no  fault  — 
perhaps  rather  the  contrary — for  a  hero  to  vent  his 
praises  or  spit  out  his  maledictions  in  a  series  of 
*  biting'  puns.  Taste  has,  in  this  respect,  greatly 
changed  since  the  days  of  Shakspere  and  Donne;  and 
many  of  the  pieces,  of  the  former  author  particularly, 
are  now  condemned,  solely  on  account  of  phrases  for 
which,  probably,  they  were  in  former  ages  highly 
esteemed.  In  justice  to  these  authors,  we  ought  not 
to  condemn  vices  of  this  description  so  severely  as  we 
should  were  they  to  be  found  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  writings  of  modem  authors. 

H  panning  is  to  be  lashed,  Shakspere  will  certainly 
prove  the  greatest  offender  under  the  rod.  The  im- 
mortal dramatiBt  has  been  rather  too  severely  handled 
by  his  critic,  Dr.  Johnson,  for  his  facetious  faults. 
'A  quibble,'  says  Johnson,  'is  to  Shakspere  what 
luminous  vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it 
at  all  adventures;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  .  .  . 
,  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disqui- 
sitions, whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting 
affection,  whether  he  be  amusing  attention  with  inci- 
dents or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble 
spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work  un- 
finished. A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for  which  he 
will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career  or  stoop  from 
his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor  and  barren  as  it  is, 
gave  him  such  delight  that  he  was  content  to  pur- 
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chase  it  by  the  Baczifioe  of  reason,  propriety,  and 
trntlL  A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  deopatra  for 
which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it.* 
This  is  criticism  in  all  its  severity;  but,  like  many  of 
Johnson's  sayings,  it  has  '  overshot  the  mark.*  Why, 
who,  after  reading  snch  a  criticism,  would  go  to 
Shakspere  with  the  expectation  of  finding  any  pure, 
unadulterated  exhibition  of  passion  or  character? 
Who,  that  knows  not  the  exaggerated  nature  of  the 
criticism,  could,  after  reading  it,  regard  Shakspere  as 
aught  else  than  a  poor  pitiful  quibbler?  Johnson's 
exhibition  of  Shakspere  aa  a  quibbler  reminds  us  of 
the  character  given  by  some  one  of  his  dog — ^it  waa  so 
enamoured  with  trifles  that  it  would  turn  aside,  even 
when  at  the  fox*s  tail,  to  look  for  a  rat! 

To  deny  that  the  charge  brought  against  Shakspere 
by  his  great  biographer  is  but  too  well  founded,  would 
be  equally 'useless  and  vain.  The  evil  is  not  one  of 
Johnson's  own  creation,  but  is  certainly  exaggerated 
by  him  in  his  criticism.  There  are  instances  in  which 
Shakspere's  'quibbling,'  as  Johnson  calls  it,  is  not 
only  excusable  but  even  admirable,  showing  how  deep 
waa  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  A  passage  from 
the  tragedy  of  *  Macl^eth'  has  been  given  as  an  instance 
of  that  love  for  quibbling  which  induced  Shakspere 
to  mar  some  of  his  noblest  passages  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  pun.  The  passage  we  refer  to  is  that  in 
which  I^dy  Macbeth,  after  rebuking  her  lord  as 
'  infirm  of  purpose,'  endeavours,  by  an  ill-timed  joke, 
to  stifle  the  remains  of  that  which  once  was  conscience, 
as  well  as  to  remove  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  less 
bloody-minded  husband: — 

Lady. —Infirm' ot  pnrposet 
Give  me  the  daggers.    The  ileeping  «nd  the  dead 
Are  hut  as  pictures— 'tU  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devlL    If  he  do  bleed, 
rU  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal; 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

This  passage,  like  most  others  of  Shakspcre's  writ- 
ings, is  true  to  nature;  for,  how  often  do  we  find  a 
guilty  mind,  like  that  of  Lady  Macbeth,  diverting 
the  current  of  its  most  dangerous  thoughts  by  a 
joke,  more  or  less  felicitous,  on  the  subject  to  which 
its  attention  is  directed! 

There  is  another  ground  on  which  some  of  the 
Shaksperian  puns  may  be  defended.  The  *  chief  end* 
of  a  pun  18  to  quibble  with  the  signification  of  a 
word;  but  this  it  can  only  do  by  the  help  of  pronun- 
ciation. To  render  a  pun  felicitous,  there  must  be 
a  wide  distinc^on  in  meaning,  coupled  with  a  very 
great  similarity-amounting  almost  to  an  absolute 
identity  —  of  pronunciation  in  the  words  brought 
forward.  We  can  thus  perceive  at  a  glance  the  pro- 
nunciation of  noany  doubtful  wo^ds,  by  comparing 
them  with  others  of  whioh  the  pronunciation  is  re- 
garded as  fixed,  and  with  which  they  are  brought 
into  contrast  by  a  pun.  An  example  from  Sir  John 
FaUtaff  will  illustrate  what  we  have  been  saying  on 
this  point.  Prince  Henry  and  his  companion,  Poins, 
having  demanded  FdistaflTB  reason  for  saying  he  ob- 
served that  'these  men'  were  dressed  'in  Kendal 


green,'  when  'it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  oooldrt 
not  see  thy  hand,'  Sir  John  replies^ 

Give  yen  a  reason  on  oompuldon!  If  raiglMi  wen  u  plea* 
tif qI  as  blaokberxles,  I  would  giro  no  man  a  reaso»-«poii 
compulsion. 

It  is  here  apparent  that  the  word  raimn  wis,  in 

Shakspere's  time,  pronoimoed  like  rm$(m;  aod  this 

pronunciation  is  still  adopted  by  many  emiaent  an- 

thorities,  including  Kenrick  and  Walker.  Ag»in,  the 

word  E(nney  respecting  the  proper  pronundatioa  of 

which  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  existi,  ii 

'  paltered  with '  by  Shakspere  in  a  similar  manocr. 

In  the  tragedy  of  '  Julius  Cffisar,'  act  L  scene  2,  Caa- 

sius  says — 

Now  is  It  Rotne  Indeed,  and  room  enough 
When  there  Is  In  It  but  one  only  man. 

Those  who  maintain  that  JRoom  is  the  true  pro- 
nunciation, have  Shakspere  on  their  side  in  thia 
instance;  but,  unfortunately,  their  opponents  can 
boast  a  similar  advantage,  in  the  following  eztzact 
from  the  first  part  of  '  Henry  VL'  act  iiL  scene  1:— 

Otofto*.— Thou  art  reverent 
Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 
Ifinchuter.— This  Home  ahaU  remedy. 
Glo. — Rixim  thither,  then. 

Perhaps  Johnson  might  take  this  as  an  instance 
of  Shakspcre's  sacrificiug  reason — or,  at  least,  consis- 
tency— for  a  quibble. 

•  This  view  of  the  subject,  although  it  confers  adJi- 
tional  value  on  some  of  Shakspere's  puns,  cannot,  ii 
punning  be  considered  a  vice,  extenuate  Shak5pe?c*s 
fault  in  indulging  in  them — ^unless,  indeed,  we  can 
suppose  that  his  quibbles  were  written  to  give  future 
ages  a  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Of  all  Shakspcre's  characters,  the  fat  knigbt.  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant  punster. 
His  wit  can  be  rightly  appreciated  only  in  a  perusal 
of  the  plays  in  which  he  sustains  a  part.*  In  the 
meantime,  a  few  examples  may  be  given  of  the  worthy 
'knight's  facetiouanesa.  With  regard  to  the  two  jus- 
tices. Silence  and  Shallow,  Sir  John  obeerves— 

Good  Master  Silence,  It  well  befits  you  should  bo  of  thejuo^f. 

I  do  see  the  botUm  of  Justice  Sfiallovf.  .  .  .  I  saw  U,  aod 
told  John  of  Oaunt  he  beat  his  own  name:  for  you  mif  ht  isn 
trussed  him  {Shallow)  and  all  his  apparel  into  an  eel-sHa. 

'  Ancient  Pistol'  comes  in  for  a  share  of  Sir  Johns 
witticisms,  as  in  the  following  example: — 

No  more,  PiHol;  I  would  not  have  you  go  cff  here.  JHtAar;! 
yourself  of  our  company,  Pistol, 

Again,  on  Pistol  bringing  l^m  the  news  of  Uie 
death  of  Henry  lY.,  and  thd  acccssdon  of  his  'tender 
lambkin,'  Sir  John  assures  him — 

Pi^ol,  I  will  daubU-ckar^  thee  with  dlgnUlet. 

At  the  battle  of  Shrewsbuiy,  Falstaff's  tender  i«- 
collection  of  the  taverns  of  Eastcheap  finds  expits- 
sion  thus: — 

Though  I  could  scape  aho^/y«s  at  London,  I  fear  iM  teie. 
Here's  no  scoring  but  upon  the  pate. 

*  Fint  and  second  parts  of  'Hewy  IT.'  sad  *I3m  ^^ 
WlTM  of  Windsor.* 
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Falstaff's  wit  w^  of  tliat  kind  which  no  dangers 
could  sabdua  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  he  uttered 
his  poos  and  jests  with  as  much  spirit  as  ever  he  did 
when  taking  his  ease  in  his  inn.  Speaking  of  his 
vade  mecum — ^a  bottle  of  sacJi—ho  observes — 

Xj,  Hal;  tiB  hot,  'Ub  hot;  U^ere's  that  will  »ack  a  oitf. 
P.^m.— What,  la't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now? 

He  threatens  Hotspur  very  facetiously:— 
Well,  if  Percy  be  allre,  I'll  pierce  him. 

Tho  Prince,  after  his  conflict  with  Hotspur,  seeing 
Falstaff  on  the  ground,  and  concluding  him  to  be 
dead,  thus  laments  his  loss: — 

Death  hath  not  itrack  lo  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
Though  maxgr  dearer  in  this  bloody  fray. 

« 

Falfltaffi  rising  slowly,  justifies  his  stratagem:— 

Sblood,  'twas  timo  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
\o(  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot,  too. 

is  another  specimen  of  Sir  John  FalstafiTs  humour, 
we  extract  the  following  from  the  *  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor': — 

.Vr«. QuidL'Iy.— Hany,  sir!  I  come  to  your  v;orshlp  from  MIj- 
tress  Ford. 

/at.— MistreH  Ford  1 1  hare  had  ford  enough;  I  was  thrown 
into  the /ord;  I  hare  my  belly-full  otford. 

The  three  porta  of  '  Henry  VI. '  are  remarkably  pro- 
lific in  this  kind  of  wit;  and  this  circumstance  pos- 
sibly contributed  to  induce  Johnson  to  declare  in 
favour  of  their  authenticity.  In  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  part,  the  assembled  lords  criticise  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  causing  the  Duchies  of 
Anjou  and  Maine  to  be  delivered  over  to  Queen  Mar- 
garet*8  father.  The  Duke  of  York  expresses  his  dis- 
satisfaction by  a  pun  upon  Suffolk^s  name: — 

York—Yot  SuJfoU^*  duko,  may  he  be  suffocaia 

That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  iiilo. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  is  e<iually  felicitous  on  the 
name  of  one  of  the  provinces: — 

S'iUOmrif.—Tbtn  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look  unto  the  main. 

H'ar. — Unto  the  mainl    0,  father,  Mairie  is  lost; 

That  Maine,  why  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win, 
And  would  have  kept,  so  long  as  breath  did  last: 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant;  but  I  meant  Maine; 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

On  the  same  word  Jack  Cade  makes  a  pun,  which 
is  naturally  not  nearly  so  happy  as  Warwick:— 

^Hdr. —And,' furthermore,  well  havo  tha.Lord  Gay's  head  for 
KlIiBg  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

C<!(k— And  good  reason,  for  thereby  is  England  inaimed,  and 
f«lB  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  my  puissance  holds  It  up. 

Richard  IIL  with  all  his  faults  sometimes  attempted 
&  pun.  His  mother,  the  Duchess  of  York,  cursing 
liim  for  his  crimes,  asks  bitterly — 

What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name 
That  ever  ipuced  me  in  thy  company! 

Richard  undutif  uUy  replies- 
Faith,  none  but  Humphrey  Hour,  that  calFd  your  Oracc 
To  breakfast  once,  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  so  dlsgradous  in  your  sight. 
Let  me  march  on  and  not  offend  you,  madam. 
Strike  up  the  drum. 


We  must  conclude  our  extracts  from  Shakspere 
with  the  following  from  the  '  Tempest': — 

Ferdinand.—l  do  beseechyou 
(Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers} 
What  is  your  name  ? 

MiraTuIa.— Miranda:  0  my  father, 
I  have  broke  your  heart  to  say  so. 

Ferdinand. — Admired  Miranda! 
Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world. 

The  '  immortal  bard  of  Avon*  has  appropriated  so 
much  of  our  space,  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  treat 
the  other  *  witty  wags*  of  his  age  in  a  more  summary 
but  less  satisfactory  manner.  The  love  of  quibbling 
is  a  fault  censurable  in  all  the  writers  of  this  age  as 
well  as  in  Shakspere;  but  their  witticisms,  as  a  rule, 
are  as  inferior  to  Shakspere*s 

*  As  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  as  water  unto  wine.* 

The  celebrated  author  of  '  Paradise  Lost*  has  not 
left  us  without  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature.  Milton *s  poetry,  being  of  a 
higher  and  more  dignified  cast  than  that  of  Shakspere, 
admits  still  less  of  anything  like  a  quibble  being 
introduced.  Milton  has  avoided  this  fault  so  much 
that  even  in  his  lighter  pieces  he  is  seldom  guilty  of 
a  pun.  But  what  he  has  left  is  sufficient  proof  that, 
if  he  abstained  from  punning,  it  was  from  any  cause 
but  want  of  ability.  The  admirably  witty  epitaplis 
wliich  have  made  old  Hobson*  '  an  inmiortal  carrier,* 
are  his  only  pieces  that  can  lay  claim  to  be  called 
facetious.  A  few  extracts  from  one  of  them  will  con- 
trast not  unfavourably  with  the  Shaksperian  quibbles 
we  have  already  given: — 

Best,  that  gires  all  men  life,  gave  him  hlB  death. 
And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath; 
Nor  were  it  contradiction  to  tSLtm 

Too  long  vacation  hasten'd  on  his  term 

•  ••••• 

Xay,  quoth  he,  on  hla  swooning  bed  outstretch' d. 

If  I  may'nt  carry,  sure  TU  ne'er  be  fetch' d,  • 

•  ♦      •       •  «  •  • 

EoH  was  his  chief  disease;  and  to  iud?a  right. 

He  died  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  lighU 

'    m  «  «  «  •  « 

He  had  his  fate 
link'd  to  the  mutual  flowing  of  the  s?as; 
Yet,  strange  to  think,  his  wain  was  his  incraue. 

The  metaphysical  Dr.  Donne,  whom  Johnson  calls 
*  the  greatest  wit,  though  not  the  greatest  poet,  of  our 
nation,*  has  many  sly  puns.  A  few  of  theso,  taken 
from  his  *  Fourth  Satire,*  may  be  reproduced  here:— 

'At  Westminster,' 
Said  I,  '  the  man  that  keeps  the  Abbey  tombs. 
And  for  his  price  doth,  with  whoever  comes. 
Of  all  our  Harrys  and  our  Edwards  talk— 
From  king  to  king;  and  all  their  Inn  can  walk. 
Your  ears  shall  hear  nought  but  kings— your  eyas  meet 

Kings  only;— the  way  to  it  is  fin^-street.' 

•  ••»«* 

But  the  hour 
Of  mercy  now  was  come.    He  tries  to  bring 
He  to  pay  a  flue  ^  'scape  his  torturing, 
And  says/  'Sir,  can  you  spare  mef   I  said, '  WiUlngly.* 

•  The  Unireisity  carrier. 
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'  Kaj,  sir,  can  70a  apart*  me  a  crown ! ' 

Bat  now  he's  gone,  thanks  to  his  neeily  want 
And  the  prerogatlTe  of  ni7  cromu 

John  MarstoD,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Shak- 
spere,  makes  the  following  attempt  in  one  of  his  co- 
medies:— 

To  conclude,  'tis 

Most  ccctain  they  umst  needs  both  live  well  ahd 
Die  trdl,  since  most  commonly  they  live  in 
ClcrkenwcU  and  dye  in  BrideireH, 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  pnnsters  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  VII L,  and  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  the  fanciful  work  '  Utopia.*  More  found  a 
strange  pleasure  in  exercising  his  wit  upon  the  many 
unfortunate  victims  whom  the  bigoted  zeal  of  Henry 
so  often  brought  before  him.  His  conduct  in  many 
of  these  judicial  cases  is  certainly  liable  to  reprehen- 
sion, both  in  regard  to  the  unseemly  levity  he  some- 
times displayed,  and  the  relentless  severity  with  which 
he  treated  the  unhappy  prisoners,  but  which  is  more 
excusable  considering  the  nature  of  jiis  sovereign. 
The  following  instance  is  related  of  More*B  allowing 
his  appreciation  of  wit  to  get  the  better  of  his  per- 
secuting spirit: — A  heretic,  named  Silver,  was  brought 
before  Sir  Thomas  on  one  occasion  to  stand  his  triaL 
On  hearing  his  name.  More  exclaimed,  *  Silver,  you 
must  be  tried  by  fire.'  *  Ah,  my  lord,*  said  the  cid- 
prit,  who  observed  his  opportunity,  '  sg  please  you, 
qtUek'Silver  cannot  abide  the  Jire,*  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor rewarded  his  wit  by  at  once  setting  him  at 
liberty! 

As  one  instance  more  of  sixteenth  century  wit,  ex- 
ercised in  the  usual  bigoted  spirit  of  religious  perse- 
cution, the  execution  of  Friar  Forrest,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  may  be  related.  Forrest  was  the  con- 
fessor of  Henry*s  queen,  Catherine,  and  was  accused 
of  the  usual  crime  of  *  heresy;'  and  about  the  time  of 
his  execution  a  Welsh  idol,  known  by  the  not  very 
euphonious  name  of  Darvel  Gatherfin,  was  broitght  to 
London.  The  Welsh  had  a  legend  regarding  it  that 
it  would  one  day  rise  and^r«  a  whole  forest  It  was 
regarded  as  an  '  excellent  good  joke,'  that  this  image 
should  be  hewn  down  and  used  as  fuel  when  the 
Friar  was,  according  to  sentence,  burned;  thus  ful- 
filling the  prophesy  by  firing  a  whole  fortsil  A  few 
doggerel  lines,  by  some  London  author,  explained  to 
the  mob  the  production  and  its  fulfilment. 

Shakspere — ^if  we  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  him 
again — afibrds  an  instance  of  this  same  paltering  with 
prophecy.  The  Buke  of  Suffolk,  whom  we  have 
already  had  cause  to  mention,  on  being  banished 
from  the  Court,  falls  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  Suf- 
folk, pleading  for  safety,  says — 

Look  on  my  Oeotge,  I  am  a  gentleman; 
Bate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  jNdd. 
ir%{<.— And  so  am  I.    Ky  name  Is  Walter  Whitmore. 

How  nowt  Why  start'st  thou?  What,  doth  death  affxifhtl 
6uf,— Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth* 

*  Falstaff  says^'  Oh  give  me  the  tpart  men,  and  tpan  me  the 
great  ones.' 


And  told  me  that  by  Water  I  should  die: 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded: 
-    Thy  name  is  Gualtier  being  rightly  sonnded. 

With  this,  for  the  present,  we  must  concladc  oar 
subject — ending  with  Shakspere  as  with  Shakspere 
we  began.  Having  thus,  as  the  old  song  says,  idt 
*  aff'  where  we  began,  all  that  remains  for  us  is  to 
take  about  us  the  *  auld  cloak*  of  sUeaoe,  which  ve 
do  with  the  hope  that  our  readers  have  experienced 
some  slight  amusement  from  the  *  FuDstm  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.'  K  B. 


KILLED. 

BT    THE    EDITOR. 

Favct  a  bosom  to  death's  violence  bared. 
Through  no  proud  vision  of  a  world's  acdaira: 
Ye  brave!  who  bum  to  win  a  popular  name! 

Lot  death,  in  shape  a  maniac,  suddenly  dared. 
For  neither  martyr's  crown  nor  hero's  fame! 

KiU'dl  kiU'd!    Ah  me!  it  is  a  UtUe  word; 

But  little  motes  are  blinding  to  the  eyes— 

A  little  poison,  and  a  giant  dies — 
A  little  pimetuie  with  a  slender  sword. 

And  dead  the  life  that  reaches  to  the  skies. 

Word,  framed  for  utterance  in  a  frensied  shriek. 
Or  for  low  breathing  in  a  tremulous  wail. 
Telling,  alas!  enough— when  more  might  fail 

With  equal  force  to  blanch  the  listener's  check. 
At  thought  of  other  cheeks  supremely  pal& 

Oh!  murderous  breath,  that  startles  like  a  blov! 
How  has  it  stamp'd  a  horror  on  my  brain 
Of  a  black  night— a  crash  of  train  on  train— 

A  whirling  agony  of  helpless  woe — 
And  a  long,  sickly  pang  of  utter  pain! 

KiU'd  I    I  have  heard  the  word  Uke  one  who  keeps 
Hope  at  his  heart  'gainst  OTeimastering  feara. 
Till,  when  the  smothering  smoke  of  battle  dean, 

He  sees  his  brother  'mid  the  mounded  heaps. 
But  sees  him  dimly  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

0*er  brow,  and  eye,  and  lip  in  thought  I  bend;— 
Yet  when  I  try  the  homely  lines  to  trace, 
Confusions  harrow  me  of  time  and  plass. 

And  luminous  living  features  brightly  blend 
With  the  pale  beauty  of  the  death-struck  face. 

He  was  my  playmate  in  long  summers  past— 
Bummers  that  came  more  grandly  from  the  east— 
That  spread  o'er  all  the  fields  a  richer  feast- 
That  on  the  hills  a  brighter  glory  cast— 
And  all  their  wealth  of  sunshine  he  incraased. 

Oh  for  the  heart  to  feel,  the  head  to  plan. 
The  wit  that  made  him  everybody's  guest! 
I  only  wear  the  image  in  my  breast 

Now  of  a  living,  breathing,  genial  man- 
Now  of  a  mangled  form  for  burial  dres^d. 

Why  lived  he  not  to  list  the  healing  songs 
Of  those  whose  stay  he  was  in  clouded  dsys— 
Who,  when  aflUction  came  in  viler  ways, 

Yeam'd  for  his  eloquent  voice  to  speak  the  w«»(s 
That  would  have  edged  with  fire  his  iiereestplurjKr 

No  answer  breaks  'mid  sorrow  of  eclipse! 

Mute  is  the  generous  tongue,  and  dark  the  e?e! 

There  lives  no  xeoord  of  his  dyin;  cr/;— 
But  penitent  Death  preserved  upon  his  lipi 

A  smile  for  such  as  love  his  memory!  

%*  The  right  of  translaUon  reserved  by  the  Authon.  Cob- 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  rseeive  sttsBtfoa; 
butt  as  a  nneral  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  retsn  su^ 
considered  nnsultabte.  ^^ 
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' ^•TtoWttercold; 

And  I  am  lick  at  hwrt.* —Shakspere, 


Chapter  Vn. 

Fob  0eT«ml  months  past,  I  have  been  at  fend  with 
the  east  wind.  I  am  naturally  as  little  snaoeptible 
of  cfaOl  as  a  Laplander  in  his  fan;  yet,  dtuing  all 
this  backward  season,  I  have  felt  that  particnlar 
wind  (wbat  can  it  mean?)  stab  me  like  an  enemy. 
Every  time  I  hare  heard  Barbara  congh,  I  have 
trembled  lest  fearfolly,  on  the  diy  ragged  wings  of 
it,  should  be  Borne  some  desolating  message  of  Fate. 
It  may  be  that  such  nipping  air  is  felt,  like  He  or 
toothache,  to  be  of  endless  duration  while  it  lasts. 
The  warm  breese  from  the  west  may,  while  enjoyed, 
be  as  little  valued  as  health.  How  apt  are  we  to 
forget  owe  blessings  at  all  times  I  Perhaps  on  tlvat 
very  aocount  we  need  oocasional  chastening,  by  way, 
as  it  were,  of  moral  alteiratiye->to  break,  so  to  speak, 
the  flensaooB  apathy  of  onr  life -dream.  However 
this  may  be,  I  have  measured  the  east  wind  all  this 
withering  winter  and  spring,  by  silent,  fitfnl  agonies. 
There  is  an  aim,  as  I  fancy,  in  every  wind  under  t^e 
skiea,  even  when  pnzzHng  the  vanes  and  smiting  the 
smoke  with  panic;  and  the  aim  of  that  perfidious  one 
from,  the  orient  has  been — ^if  I  dare  make  bold  to  in- 
terpret the  purposes  of  the  wicked— to  blow  influenza 
and  death  into  every  house. 

Fonerals  begin  to  fascinate  me.  X  piy  into  the 
monming-ooaches,  and  crowd  my  memory  with  a 
phantasmagoria  of  anguished  fsoes.  Every  breadth 
of  crape  I  enoounter  in  the  streets  startles  and  sad- 
deaa  me  tike  an  elegy.  Oh,  if  a  sweeter  wind — a 
friendly  wind — such  a  wind  as  lovers'  sighs  are  made 
of,  would  but  oome  soothingly  and  heaUngly  from 
the  bland  Atisatic,  laden  with  soft  accordant  mix- 
ture of  precious  balms,  like  harmony  too  fine  to  be 
aadible,  froyn  the  lovely  summer  isles !  Hush,  hush 
my  fean!  My  plumper  half  has  no  fears.  For  her 
own  part,  she  resists  the  east  wind,  and  its  myriad 
impetesfitibls  arrows,  tike  a  magnificent  railway 
boBrar* 

« Ah  Jean!'  said  I,  'I  do  not  like  Barbara's  cough.' 

Bnt  my  giantess^squat  and  firm  like  a  shut  tele- 
scope— lau^^ked  and  rsptied  that  our  child's  sickliness 
was  eaoaed  only  by  a  tittle  love-afiair,  and  th»t  it 
would  soon  pass  away,  *for,'  as  she  argued,  *  girls 
don't  die  of  love  now-a-days.' 

*  If  I  thought  she  suffered  from  any  such  cause,'  I 
exclaimed,  '  I  wotdd  hunt  that  fellow  Bdward  Lnrie 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.' 

*  Him!' cried  Jean.  '  What  is  he  but  a  poor  derk, 
like  some  other  folk — ^b^gging  your  pardon?    He  is 


no  more  worth  hunting  than  a  cat.    I  warned  her  to 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.' 

I'm  a  caitiff  and  deserve  cudgelling,  if  she  did  not 
become  tall  as  she  said  this,  and,  indeed,  as  she  always 
did  when  the  blood  of  the  Chisholms  was  touched  to 
its  Celtic  altitudes. 

'  If  you  would  only,'  Jean  added,  '  crdtivate  a  tittle 
ambition — ^make  money  like  other  men — ^and  get  the 
girls  into  good  society,  there  would  soon  be  no  more 
of  their  dwinings.' 

'Very  good,'  I  said,  simply  naming,  at  the  same 
time,  a  party  whose  ambition  and  extravagance  had 
outrun  his  honesty;  but  she  did  not  see  the  satire,  or 
at  least  the  terrible  compression  of  it.  So  I  brushed 
my  hat — a  bare  but  well-preserved  article— adjusted 
it  on  my  white  head — drew  on  my  gloves,  which  my 
eldest  daughter,  Jessie,  whom  I  call  'the  worker,' 
had  neatly  darned  on  the  previous  night — and  sallied 
down  stairs  and  out  to  the  pavement.  Mr.  Waddel's 
servant,  Susan — a  red-armed,  good-natured,  rather 
slatternly  lump  of  femininity  with  a  double  chin — 
was  polishing  the  beU-handle  opposite,  and  as  I  looked 
across  the  street  inquiringly,  she  motioned — ^though 
not  with  particular  elegance  of  pantomime — ^that  her 
master  was  off  to  town.  Accordingly,  I  paced  leisurely 
down  Portland-street  alone,  muttering  to  myself — 
'  Very  good ! '  and  resolving  to  be  greatly  honest,  if  I 
must  needs  be  unfortunately  poor. 

The  Suspension  Bridge  is  always  groggy  in  a  stiff 
wind.  At  aU  events,  both  for  steadiness  and  economy, 
I  prefer  the  sotid  arches  and  the  broad  flags.  It  was 
a  morning  to  take  one  by  the  nose.  The  raw  pincers 
of  it  were  on  that  facial  promontory  I  could  feel.  Yet 
the  sunshine  was  bright,  and  I  took  the  west  side  of 
Glasgow  Bridge — a  uniform  custom  with  me  during 
the  travelling  season — in  order  that  I  might  look 
down  upon  the  steam-boats.  They  were  l3ring  three 
abreast,  with  their  decks  as  clean  as  a  Glasgow  eat- 
ing-house counter  of  the  olden  time,  with  its  gelatin- 
ous cow-heel  and  green  parsley;  while  in  one  or  two 
of  them  a  couple  of  men  were  busy  burnishing  the 
brasses.  NeW-rigged  and  smartened  up  for  the  May- 
day, there  they  were,  huddled  together  like  a  fresh 
bevy  of  bridesmaids.  Leaning  my  tall,  spare  person 
on  the  balustrade,  I  saw  one  vee»el  next  the  quay, 
with  gangway  placed,  steam  impatient,  and  hour  of 
starting  obviously  at  hand.  The  throng  was  spiUed 
into  it.  Children  were  carried  and  old  people  assisted 
down  the  paddle-box.  Carpet-bags,  beds,  bundles, 
boxes,  chairs,  a  perambulator,  a  fasds  of  fire-irons,  a 
sprawling  comptication  of  tubs  and  broom-handles, 
and,  in  the  classic  language  of  the  auctioneers,  'a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles,'  became  heaped 
about  the  funnel.  Numerous  interesting  groups 
were  clustered  on  the  quarter-deck,  chatting,  finding 
seats,  clutching  at  unruly  children,  squaring  ac- 
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oonntB  with  polemical  porten,  waving  adieus  to 
loiteren  on  the  quay,  or  bending  moodily  over  one 
or  other  of  the  morning  newspapers.  Two  or  three 
of  the  fossy,  pn%,  inconsiderate,  miscalculating,  ill- 
regulated,  always-too-late  class  of  individuals  were 
got  on  board  wiUi  difficulty.  The  ropes  were  loosened, 
the  captain  was  at  his  port,  the  man  at  the  wheel  was 
alert,  the  babbling  steam  was  suddenly  silenced  for 
grave  duty,  and  away  the  steamer  extricated  itself 
with  a  slow,  fine  glide,  beautiful  to  witness.  I  fol- 
lowed it  with  my  eye  as  I  saw  it  thread  the  harbour 
miraculously,  neither  <nashing  into  any  tall  ship  lying 
cross-wise,  nor  running  down  the  ferry-boats  plying 
leisuroly  before  its  bows.  Gradually  it  diminished  in 
size,  and  rounded  away  out  of  sight.  Not  with  the 
eye,  but  with  the  fancy  I  followed  it  still.  The  river 
widened  to  the  exhilarated  passengers.  Their  eyes 
drank  the  sunshine  in  its  natural  freshness.  Its 
splendour  was  on  the  widening  waters,  and  on  the 
hills.  Dumbarton  rock  stood  up  as  rugged  and  pic- 
turesque as  when  the  eyes  of  the  imprisoned  Wallace 
stared  from  its  cleft  summit.  The  salt  smell  of  the 
sea  dilated  every  nostril,  and  expanded  every  chest 
Behold  it  at  length  crossing  a  broad  expanse,  with 
white  sails  here  and  there,  in  exact  artistic  position 
for  effect !  Now,  it  creeps  into  a  quiet  siding — a  calm ' 
loch  sheltered  from  the  arrows  of  the  east  wind — with 
the  mountains  veiy  near.  Then,  oh  I  the  ecstatic  land- 
ing—the glossy  pebbles,  the  slippery  sea-weed,  the 
soft  fine  grass,  the  level  winding  shore-road,  the  white 
cottages  om€es,  and  the  kisses  of  welcome  at  the  little 
painted  gates!  Ah  mel  my  poor  Barbara  I  looking 
dully,  tlus  bright  morning,  to  the  other  side  of  Port- 
land-street (how  dingy  beside  these  visions !)  at  fat, 
slatternly,  double-chinned  Susan  languidly  polishing 
the  bell-handle ! 

As  I  entered  the  countinghouse,  Mr.  M'Corkindale 
exhibited  his  face — extravagantly  painted  with  col- 
ours at  from  6O9.  to  80s.  a  dosen — and  looked  his 
watch  like  a  man  who  had  been  robbed.  I — not  a 
young  man  now,  nor  yet  an  unfaithful  servant — ^had 
stolen  some  fifteen  minutes  of  sorry  salt -watering 
on  the  Bridge,  and  my  high-minded  nullionairo  felt 
apparently  a  menace  of  oommerdal  wreck  from  that 
larceny.  His  sense  of  loss  immeasurably  exceeded 
my  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  I  hugged  tiie  thought 
of  a  possibly  divine  compensation  for  our  so  different 
conditions,  in  the  frot  which  I  knew  he  endured. 
Oh,  I  know  what  /  would  do  if  I  had  gold!  It 
should  go  to  buy  health  for  Barbara,  even  if  health 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  spaas  of  Europe.  For 
her  sake  I  would  evade  and  baffle  the  east  wind  with 
it  in  chariots  of  fire.  It  should  conquer  an  earFs  love 
for  her,  if  such  medicament  should  alone  chance  to 
suffice.  Neither  would  I  begrudge  my  aspiring  Jean 
her  gorgeous  upholsteries — ^her  mansion  overlooking 
the  Park — ^her  things  of  calf  and  plush — and  her  other 
material  magnificences.  But  from  that  secret  depth 
of  my  soul,  reserved  for  the  purest  thoughts  and  the 
grandest  resolves,  I  devoutly  pray  my  Maker  to  keep 
riches  far  from  me,  if  they  should  make  me  false  to  a 


single  natural  taste,  a  single  old  friendship,  anag^ 
generous  instinct,  a  single  tender  sentnusst,  a  Biigi« 
independent  feeling.  JEtather  any  stmgg^  of  poverty, 
than  any  luxury  of  fortune,  if  the  latUr  ahosld  lerre 
to  transmute  my  honest  sdf,  not  into  a  beantifnlly 
benignant  and  sublimely  simple  Mathew  Waddd, 
but  into  a  huge,  bloated,  ludicrously  pompom,  ewn- 
tially  mean,  and  profoundly  despised  Darid  MKyor- 
kindale,  Esq.  of  the  Drums ! 

Still  that  erie,  weary  east  wind  assaultiBg  me  od 
my  way  homeward.  I  could  have  snuffed  it  like  a 
war-hdrse  but  for  the  chill  with  which  it  went  to  my 
heart  like  a  Toledo  blade.  Barbara  greeted  me  with 
her  familiar  smile— needed  to  round  oat  her  poor 
cheekstnow  a  little — and  declared  herself  quite  able 
to  take  tea  at  Mr.  WaddePs.  We  had  all  been  inritcd 
thither;  but  Jean  and  I  judged  three  of  the  girls 
enough — Cleaving  Jessie  the  industrious,  and  lubeiia 
the  quiet,  in  charge  of  the  mansion — which  word  I 
use  because  some  one  I  know,  and  with  whom  I  hire 
shared  my  riches,  rather  likes  it.  Thanks  to  oiur  deu 
friend,  Barbara  was  muffled  np  like  a  Ducben  t* 
route  for  the  opera!  Her  mttmm*.  ^nth  %  fliming 
head-drees  in  a  napkin,  supported  her  on  one  side; 
and  Sophia,  always  tender  -  hearted,  on  the  other. 
Kate  took  my  own  arm  gleefully,  and  thus  mv • 
tialled,  we  crossed  the  street  in  a  rapid  manoff, 
leaving  the  cheated  east  wind  to  go  plaining  to  the 
house-tope.  The  countenance  of  Mathew  radiated 
with  welcome.  Whero  to  place  Barbara  for  wimtb 
he  did  not  know,  and  exhilnted  such  anxiety  on  that 
point  that  a  noisy  young  minister — Mr.  Gills— rag- 
gested  it  should  be  under  our  worthy  host's  waistooii 
But  the  fire,  the  gas,  the  tea-urn— Mrs.  GabiielGiay 
presiding  with  immense  effect — and  the  carefolly* 
closed  crimson  curtains,  rendered  every  ooner  alike 
safe.  With  the  enemy  so  completely  exdnded,  ^ 
scattering  his  arrows  for  other  victimB,  Baito 
brightened  into  superb  and  glorious  lovehsen.  fi«r 
eye  gathered  an  amaiing  lustre  £ram  her  dieek,  and 
I  could  see  that  she  struck  in  all  hearts  an  admiiatioB 
intensified  into  a  worship.  I  never  so  felt  the  power 
of  fine  features  to  exert  power.  Mr.  €mb  *ha*baM' 
his  best  and  loudest,  and  by  his  obstreperous  aetirity 
in  handing  about  the  cookies  and  the  tea-caps,  ap- 
peared to  be  ambitious  of  inspiring  a  kindred  ngari 
Out  of  an  old  spinnet,  wanting  the  additional  keyi| 
I  doubt  whether  an  angel  froin  heaven  oonld  havv 
extracted  much  music;  but  Barbara  made  the  most  (f 
it,  and  sung,  at  a  later  hour,  with  sparkling  soitv^^ 
and  looks  like  lance-thrusts  over  her  shonhkr  at  dear 
old  Mathew  himself — who  presented  one  dalightad 
chuckle  from  his  boots  upward — thon^  scaioely. 
after  all,  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  cry— ^ 
following  quisdcal  stave: — 

Oh  whf  ftm  I  so  jowof,  good  air? 

Or  WI17  ait  thou  so  cUdt 
I  like  thy  honest  tongue,  good  airt 

lUke-IUkethygold. 
Oh  why  should  then  between  is  he 

Full  forty  yean  or  moret 
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1 1U17W  can  make  np  to  tho»-* 
Thou  art  M  far  before. 

• 

Thy  houe  it  rwj  neat,  good  sirl 

No  fault  with  it  I  find; 
Thy  booke  are  quite  a  treat,  good  tir! 

And  all  thy  ways  are  kind. 
Bat  marry  thee  I  neTer  may— 

No,  no,  I  never  can; 
For  all  the  girla  would  laugh,  and  lay,    - 

' How  does  your  dear  old  man!' 

In  spring  we  nerer  tire,  good  sirl 

To  climb  the  breeiy  hills; 
In  winter,  by  the  Are,  good  sir  I 

We  lit  and  nune  our  lUa. 
nien  seek  not  thou  with  youth  to  match. 

Forgetting  thou  art  old; 
For,  aeeking  a  young  maid  to  catch. 

Thou  may'st  but  catch  a  cold. 

Yet  eoldnesi  in  this  heart,  good  lirl 

I  hope  thon'lt  never  trace; 
I  would  not  bid  tliee  part,  good  lirl 

lUke-IUkethyface. 
What  pity  there  should  'tween  us  be 

Full  forty  years  or  morel 
Oh  fain  would  I  make  up  to  thee— 

Tbou*rt  not  so  far  before! 

Mr«  Qills  led  the  chonu  of  approval;  but  an  ear 
qiiick  for  flattery  could  catcb  Mathew's  voice  in  the 
qaestion — 'Who  will  say,  after  this,  that  genius  is 
not  hereditary?' 

It  was  only,  however,  after  Susan — ^wonderfully 
polished  np  for  the  occasion — ^had  brought  in  a  tray 
with  some  tripe  and  potted-head,  that  the  tongues' of 
the  party  got  fairly  loose.  With  the  toddy  which 
followed,  the  convenation  waxed  uproarious — Mr. 
Gills  generously  attempting  to  save  anybody  else 
from  talking,  and  little  lively  Kate  giggling  immo- 
derately at  everything  he  said.    It  was  an  evening  of 

such  mirth  as  would  perhaps  greatly  have  shocked 
the  punctilious  and  pedantic  circles  of  the  west-end; 
bat  JBarbaia  began  to  look  exhausted,  and  Sophia 
alarmed.  The  colour  of  our  poor  invalid  went  and 
came,  and  her  striving  to  be  cheerful  was,  to  my 
secret  fears,  a  very  climax  of  pathos.  Matiiew  de- 
clared he  had  never  seen  me  so  flat;  but  even  from 
amidst  that  scene  of  amiable  hilari^  my  mind  was 
taking  strange  lonely  fliehts  up  through  the  starry 
silences;  and,  at  every  lim,  I  was  thinkiuff  wistfully 
of  the  east  wind,  and  of  the  flowers  wnich  were 
blighted  by  its  breath  on  many  a  late-made  grave, 
fro  be  eontinued  fortnightly.) 


THE  LARBEBT  IMBECILE  INSTITUTION. 

Whxk  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  made  a  summer 
toar,  some  few  years  ago,  over  Britain,  he  expressed 
a  special  wonderment  at  the  vast  number  of  our 
charitable  institntions  supported  by  private  benevo- 
lence. And  such  was  a  Christian  trait  well  calculated 
to  interest  and  impress  the  American  philosopher. 
Oar  national  philanthropy,  so  broad  and  boundless, 
ia  spontaneous.  It  savours  nothing  of  compulsion. 
The  *  bountith,'  wherever  met,  stands  forth  as  a  free- 
will offering  of  public  sympathy.  True,  it  may  be,  that 

^  'We  live  to  view 

dimes  wUeh  BO  former  ages  ever  knew;* 

bat,  in  a  multitnde  of  heaven*bom  matters,  we  have 


a  thoroughly  practical  manifestation  of  the  reign  of 
Christ — decided  evidences  that  the  world  is  in  the 
sure  way  of  progression.  And  not  least  of  the  divine 
gratulatives  are  the  munifloent  doles  of  the  thriving 
classes  to  the  aid  of  the  destitute  and  imbecile.  In 
ordinary  times  the  supply  is,  we  believe,  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  demand.  Hospitals  for  the  sick;  houses 
of  refuge  for  the  outcast;  asylums  for  the  insane;  and 
homes  of  comfort  for  the  poor,  axe  thickly  set  over 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  thd  land.  It  would 
puzzle  us  to  say  which  of  these  noble  institutions  is 
most  creditable  to  the  heart  and  purse  of  the  nation. 
Here  we  feel  just  as  Paris  must  have  felt  when  it  was 
required  of  him  to  present  the  most  beauteous  of  the 
goddesses  with  the  apple.  All,  in  fact,  axe  best.. 
And  if  British  philanthropy  is  at  all  in  fault,  it  is  in 
its  haste— its  tendency  to  ride  rough-shod  over  pru- 
dence to  the  rescue  of  the  multitude  ready  to  perish. 
The  fact  need  not  be  minced,  that  charity  is  often- 
times dispensed  where  it  would  be  better  withheld. 
There  are  thousands  who  live  but  to  outrage  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  Work  they  hate  with  sluggard- 
repugnance;  and  will  be  slothful  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  vicious,  as  long  as  the  hand  of  a  mistaken 
benevolence  ministers  to  their  neoeasities  and  lusts. 
Who  are  not  familiar  with  the  bloated-face  mendicants 
that  infest  our  highways  and  markets — stumping  out 
some  arm  or  leg  misfortune,  expecting  that  the  *  case* 
exhibited  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  tender- 
hearted and  charitable  'stump  down'?  Several 
writers,  including  Tom  Hood  and  Henry  Mayhew, 
have  drawn  to  the  life  the  vagabond  fraternity. 
Vigorous,  graphic,  and  characteristic  are  their  por- 
traitures. They  have  carefully  studied  the  existence, 
active  and  passive,  of  the  community  they  seek  to 
portray — Whence  the  great  success  of  their  sketches : 
just  as  Peter  Hesse  and  Horace  Vemet  excelled  the 
more  as  battle-painters  from  having  in  early  life  served 
as  soldiers. 

But  in  a  very  different  position  from  either  the 
destitute  or  criminal  class  stand  those  poor  unfortu- 
nates, the  imbecile.  To  borrow  a  simile  from  Catullus, 
neither  can  the  feeble-minded  Be  allowed  to  waste  on 
the  heedles9  atmosphere  their  passing  life,  like  the 
poor  flower  which  has  been  cast  upon  the  arid  furrow 
by  the  cold  ploughshare.  Not  in  the  whole  human 
drama  is  there  a  story  so  overwhelmingly  pathetia 
True,  all  have  their  crosses  to  bear — ^their  thorns  in 
the  flesh — 

'  Greater  fleas  have  little  fleas 

Upon  their  legs  to  bite  'em; 
And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas; 

And  so  ad  if\finUunC 

But  what  plan,  touch  of  consolation,  or  mortal 
hope,  in  that  pitif ullest  of  privations->the  want  of 
reason?  The  affliction  is  one  of  those  mysterious 
dispensations  of  Providenee  that  cannot  well  be 
understood.  -We  cars  not  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
His  omniscience.  And  what  explanation,  under  the 
dreumstances,  could  be  more  to  the  point  than  the 
reply  made  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  lad  to  the  reverend 
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fizuiiiiAtor'B  qaesium — '  How  it  wm  that  Qod  had 
denied  him  the  oommon  blessingv  of  hearing  and 
speech?'  '  Even  bo,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
Thy  sight.*  We  are  well  fiware  that  certain  physical 
causes  have  been  frsqaently  advanced  as  lying  at  the 
loot  of  imbeciUty.  These  we  hold  not  to  discoss 
here.  Enough  for  as  at  present  that  the  feeble- 
minded are  numerous  in  our  midst;  and  the  thing 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  the  formation  of  some 
national  receptacle  in  which  these  helpless  ones 
may  be  educated  into  strength,  and  properly  cared 
for.  There  are,  howeVer,  several  such  training- 
schools  already  in  existence  throughout  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  begin  at  home— 
the  proverbial  birth-place  of  true  charity — Dundee 
wears  the  crown  of  the  Baldovan  Institution,  which 
was  erected  in  1855  by  Sir-  John  and  Lady  Jane 
Ogilvy.  In  Colchester  there  is  an  asylum  for  idiots, 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  MiUard.  In 
Hambnig,  one  Herr  Goethe  has  wrought  since  1823 
with  great  success  among  the  so-called  '  objects '  of 
that  locality.  QoggenbUhl's  labours,  too,  in  improv- 
ing  the  cretins  of  Switserland,  are  well  known; 
together  with  the  encouraging  results  effected  at 
the  institution  for  idiots  near  Paris;  and  also  by  Dr. 
Howe  in  America.  Facts  thus  go  to  prove  that  it 
veigQs  itself  upon  imbecility  to  say  that  such  chil- 
dren, as  a  general  role,  are  wholly  destitute  of  mind. 
Paralytic,  physically  and  mentally,  their  case  may 
be  helpless  enough;  but  not  always  hopeless.  The 
divine  spaik  is  there— densely  clouded,  no  doubt; 
yet,  under  the  asylum  culture  of  a  sealous  and  effi- 
cient superintendent,  it  may  be  developed  into  a 
more  vig6rous  and  utilitarian  state.  Surely  this 
possible,  and  indeed  probable,  prise  is  worth  an 
effort,  no  matter  how  prolonged  and  severe. 

But  what  of  the  subject  of  our  paper — ^the  Larbert 
Imbecile  Institution?  As  yet,  only  one  wing  of  the 
building  has  been  completed.  A  second  portion, 
however — planned  as  superior  accommodation  for 
pupils  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  together  with  a 
house  for  the  superintendenlr-^is  in  a  someiHiat  for- 
ward state.  These  two  divisions,  according  to  esti- 
mate, will  cost  close  upon  £4,000.  Witb  respect  to 
the  architecture  of  tiie  asylum,  we  need  be  brief. 
Shut  your  earn  just  for  one  moment,  Mr.  Pilkington. 
Beally  the  building,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  slightly 
grotesque,  displaying  no  uniform  style,  or  rather 
exhibiting  an  immense  combination  of  styles.  It  is, 
however,  even  now  an  imposing  institution — ^massive, 
yet  wearing  nothing  of  the  prison's  frown.  The  site 
is  splendid.  No  happier  locality  could  have  been 
chosen.  The  ground  feued,  which  extends  to  five 
acies,  is  situated  at  Muirhall,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  north  from  the  Larbert  station  of  the  Scottish 
Central  Bailway.  Interesting  and  picturesque  is  the 
Burrounding  scenery.  Look  from  whatever  window 
yon  may,  and  the  eye  is  feasted  with  a  magnificent 
expanse  of  landscape;  and  that  filled,  too,  not  only 
with  agricultural  but  mechanical  industiy.  As  re- 
spects the  portion  of  the  asylum  already  finished,  and 


now  partially  occupied,  nothing  that  ooidd  posnbly 
add  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children  has 
been  omitted.  In  this,  the  north  wing,  capable  of 
acoonmiodating  thirty  pupils,  there  is  an  ezo^eni 
school-room,  and  other  apartments,  to  be  heretfter 
arranged  into  workshops,  gymnssinms,  Ac  The  dor- 
mitories are  fine  spacious  halls,  well  li^^ted,  lod 
perfect,  we  should  say,  in  ventilation.  Then,  con- 
nected with  the  house  there  are  also  vaziooB  bath- 
rooms, and  a  capital  stretch  of  floor  for  play  when 
the  weather  prevents  romping  out  of  doom.  But 
only  eight  pupils  have,  as  yet,  been  received  into  the 
asylum,  and  the  general  opening  cannot  take  place 
for  at  least  two  months.  We  must  therefore  wt 
patiently  for  the  results  of  the  training  operations. 
The  institution  and  its  inmates  are,  however,  is  the 
best  of  hands.  Few  perhaps  in  this  country  are  to 
eminently  qualified  for  the  superintendence  of  nicb 
an  establishment  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brodie.  Both 
parties,  apart  altogether  from  professional  skill,  hare 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  mental  and  monl 
training  of  the  imbecile;  and  their  sympathies,  above 
all,  seem  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  in^voreme&t 
and  elevation  of  that  hapless  class  of  beingiL  The 
beneficent  work,  demanding  so  much  patienoe  and 
self-denial,  is  far  from  new  to  them.  Previoiu  to 
removing  to  Larbert,  they  had,  for  upwards  of  nioe 
years,  devoted  their  lives  in  a  similar  qihere,  neir 
Edinburgh,  and  with  results  that  offered  the  strongot 
hope  and  encouragement  for  the  future.  One  young 
woman,  presently  under  their  charge,  has  proved  lo 
trainable  that  she  now  acts  in  the  house  as  a  doDMBbe 
servant,  and  receives  the  ordinaiy  *  fee'  for  her  labour. 
Other  two  axe  on  the  fair  road  ol  taking  the  position 
of  good  sempstresses.  But  these,  be  it  noted,  are  not 
regular  idiots  whom  it  is  impossible  to  educate,  but 
imbeciles  simply,  who  are  rather  in  a  state  ci  fatmty 
than  insanity— their  intellectB  not  being  out  of  balance 
so  much  as  sadly  deficient  in  grasp  and  power.  Their 
position,  in  one  sense,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  poor 
emaciated  and  inane  victim  of  some  sore  epidamc. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  having  such  Uttfe 
unfortunates  placed  early  under  proper  medical  akiD, 
before  the  constitutional  weakness,  wherever  it  may 
lie,  has  got  anything  like  firmly  grounded.  In  the 
Larbert  Institution,  the  following  objects  vill  ^ 
aimed  at: — *  1st,  The  improvement  of  the  general 
health,  by  physical  training,,  exercise,  bathings  u<l 
aU  other  suitable  appliances.  2d,  The  awskeoing, 
regulation,  and  development  of  the  BMntal  powers  I? 
those  means,  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  dans,  which 
have  already  been  found  so  effective  in  similar  is** 
tutions.  3d,  The  ^ployment  of  thoee  educstiosal 
resources  which  have  been  hystematically  dsvaloped 
in  connection  wit}i  infant  training,  witii  so  mich 
modification  and  extension  as  may  be  necaawy  to 
meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  pupils.  4A,  In  tw 
cases  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  the  pioridiBg  » 
some  suitable  oocupation,  giving  healthy  employment 
—at  once  agreeable  and  profitable-to  all  their  poveft; 
especially  keeping  in  view  sueh  oooupatioDB  as  itf/ 


fit  tiw  piqafls  for  fotuM  vMfaliMM  ftnd  intenoaiM 
wtth  lodety/ 

Still,  aoBM  tima  mnit  elapM  lMf(»e  it  is  poBsiUe  fw 
Dr.  Brodie  to  make  any  definite  arrangement  aa  re- 
guda  the  tnde<^partment9  of  the  house.    The  in- 
Tigoistum  of  the  physical  oonatttution  is  undoubtedly 
ihti  fint  and  prineipal  thing  daiming  attention — ^the 
foundithm  upon  which  the  mental  faculties,  in  their 
derdopnieBt^  are  to  be  built.    This  primal  work,  the 
aocomplished  saperiutendezit,  we  know,  is  fully  alive 
to;  tod  liesJthfol  recreation  and  exercise  will  be  none 
the  wone,  lor  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  of  exist- 
%  at  the  outset  without  any  positive  workshops 
either  for  tailoring,  shoemaking,  or  glazing.    Music, 
b^jpily,  ii  one  of  the  great  enjoyments  of  the  feeble- 
minded, and  a  branch  of  education  for  which  they 
aiiuost  naiverBally   display  considerable   aptitude* 
Let  OS  r^er  here  to  an  entertainment  which  we 
reoeDtiy  saw  enjoyed  by  the  insane  inmates  of  the 
Bsnihill  Poorhoose,  near  Glasgow.    Now  the  lunatic 
an  no  longer  chained,  and  scourged,  and  chilled  to 
death  in  cold,  damp  cells.    The  programme  of  the 
erening  consisted  of  readings  by  Miss  Aitkeu;  songs 
by  Misses  Kirk,  Osborne,  ftc ;  and  several  dances  in 
which  those  >Wem2s  destitute  of  the  Ught  of  reason 
hesrtily  engaged.    And  perhaps  it  may  interest  many 
to  know  how  the  patients  deported  themselves  under 
the  influraee  <^  the  music  and  the  terpeichorean  ex- 
cttemeni    fiet  the  reader  then  imagine  an  audience 
of  300  lunatics  aosembled  together  for  festal  mirth — 
some  seated  as  onlookers — ^while  others,  with  the 
utmost  glee,  tripped  it  airily  through  the  winding 
mszes  of  the  dance.    The  women  especially  entered 
into  the  pleaaurea  of  the  strathspeys  and  re^s  with 
great  spirit;  nor  was  tiiere  a  single  case  over  the 
whole  night  which  called  for  (^dal  attendance. 
Dving  the  conoert  the  greatest  of  order  prevailed. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  men  list«ied,  as  we  thought, 
with  a  mdaneholy  interest  to  such  songs  as  '  Sweet 
Afton'  and  <My  Hielan*hUls.' 

Bat  now,  setting  aside  the  mbjeci  of  our  article, 
let  ue  say  a  word  with  respect  to  its  o6;ec^.  Heaven, 
we  are  told,  hdpe  those  who  help  themselves.  The 
imbecile,  however,  are  powerless  so  to  act;  and  what 
adda  to  the  earnestness  of  our  present  importunities, 
is  just  the  &ct  <^  their  total  incapacity  of  self-help. 
To  Uie  benevolent  and  Christian  public,  we  make 
the  appeal;  and  the  claims  of  the  poor  idiot  upon 
the  philanthropio  commonwealth  need  not  be  further 
nrged: — 

'  flpmii  hfm  not,  the  UemiBh'd  put 
Had  bsttear  be  the  head  than  heart.' 

Aooording  to  a  statement  made  recently  by  that 
reformer -king,  tibe  Bev.  Dr.  Amott,  there  are  in 
Scotland  about  2,940  imbeoilee,  and  of  these  some 
^  are  of  aa  age  suitable  for  bdng  admitted  into 
^cational  iastitutions.  Hence  the  loud  call  for 
having  the  public  mind  aroused  to  make  some  ampler 
ptoviiion  for  the  training  and  improvement  of  invalid 
youtiL  The  money  wanted  to  cany  out  to  comple- 
tion the  Laibert  AsybiBi  will  surely  be  f orthooming.- 


Sueh  a  deserving  and  laudable  project  wifl  not,  can- 
not die  for  lack  of  support.  Already  dose  upon 
£d,O0O  have  been  contributed,  by  way  of  donations 
to  the  building  fund;  but  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
entire  Institution  is  £10,000.  Here,  then,  is  work 
for  those  *  blessed  evangels,'  the  ladies.  What  they 
have  done  hitherto,  they  can  do  again.-  On  lart 
Christmas  week,  no  further  gone,  the  Edinburgh 
Ladies*  Auxiliary  Committee  held  a  bazaar  in  aid  of 
the  scheme,  from  which  they  realised  the  handsome 
sum  of  £660.  By-and-by,  may  we  not  gratefully 
anticipate  a  repetition  of  such  a  splendid  gift?  When 
the  Romans  were  at  one  time  hard  pressed  ^by  a 
foreign  enemy,  the  ladies  of  the  empire,  we  are 
told,  voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings  and 
jewellery,  to  assist  Qovemment  under  the  pub^ 
exigence.  That  was  a  heroic  display  of  patriotism 
and  self-denial.  But  battle-fields  are  not  in  any  way 
necessary  for  the  production  of  heroes  and  heroines. 
Social  life,  with  its  thousand  vicissitudes,  breaches, 
and  duties,  can  boast  of  the  highest  of  all  chivalry. 

Just  a  parting  word  more.  The  Larbert  Imbecile 
Institution  will  doubtless  do  its  work  admirably; 
and  fresh  subscriptions  are  only  wanting  that  the 
asylum  may  be  increased  both  in  size  and  impor- 
tance. BOBBRT  GiLLESriB. 


A  NEW-YEAR'S  TALE. 

Thb  town  of  Trunmington  is,  as  everybody  knows 
well,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Trim- 
ming, in  Midlandshire;  and  is  not  quite  so  busy  a 
place  now  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  At  that  time 
it  was  in  something  after  the  dawn — say  the  forenoon 
—of  greatness.  The  great  Land's  End  ft  Cape  Wrath 
Junction  Railway  had  got  so  lar  and  no  farther, 
when  the  railway  crash  brought  all  these  unfinished 
undertakings  to  a  staud-still;  and  Trimmington  was 
changed,  all  at  once,  from  a  large  village  to  at  least 
a  town,  which  might  one  day,  and  that  Hot  a  very 
distant  one,  be  a  city.  Trains  came  fiying  into  it 
from  the  south,  with  a  whistle  and  an  unpleasant 
odour  of  the  smoking  brakes;  and  poured  hundreds 
of  passengers  and  tons  of  luggage  on  the  long  plat- 
forms of  one  side  of  the  station;  while  other  trains 
absorbed  the  hundreds  of  passengers  and  tons  of 
luggage  on  the  equally  long  platforms  on  the  other 
side;  and  with  a  whistie,  and  the  heavy  stentorian 
puffing  of  the  engine,  bore  them  off  towards  Land's- 
End,  quickening  into  a  rattling  pace  as  they  disap- 
peared in  the  distance,  flying  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  placid  Trimming.  '  Royal  Mails, '  and '  Expresses,' 
and '  Locomotives,'  and  *  Engineers,'  for  long  distances 
and  short — ^with  two,  three,  or  four  horses — with 
coachmen  and  guards  to  go  with  them,  and  troops  of 
hostlers  and  stable-boys  to  attend  to  them  on  their^ 
arrival  and  departure,  were  continually  eoming  and 
going,  bringing  the  hundreds  of  passengers  and 
tons  of  luggage  from  Cape  Wratii  and  thereaway; 
and  bearing  away  to  the  same  northern  regions 
I  the  corresponding  hundreds  and  tons  that  had  come 
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from  Land'B-End.  BeiideB  this,  all  through  the 
night,  the  whistles  came  frequent  from  huge  goods 
trains,  rolling  ponderously  in  and  out  of  the  ten  acres 
or  so  that  were  under  iron,  and  called  the  goods 
station,  round  which  great  barn-looking  sheds  had 
painted  on  them,  in  mammoth  characters,  '  Piddin  k 
Co.'  or  <  Chapfoid  &  Bone,'  as  they  belonged  to  one 
or  other  of  these  great  agents  of  transportation.  In 
connection  with  these,  hundreds  of  laden  wains,  with 
groaning  axles,  streamed  along  the  roads  that  led  out 
of  Trimmington — chiefly,  of  course,  on  those  that 
went  in  the  direction  of  Ci^  Wrath — bearing  the 
products  of  Cornwall,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  new 
potatoes  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hyperborean  regions;  and  bringing  oil,  and  whale- 
l^ne,  and  Healskinfl,  and  oatmeal,  and  salt  herringi 
if  the  southern  peopla  All  this  great  tide  of  com- 
merce, at  the  light  of  which  the  learned  pojiticid 
economists  and  philanthropists  of  the  day  smiled  and 
shed  tears — ldK|Mipy«UtfMvfw,  as  the  Premier  said,  in 
his  classical  oration  on  the  glories  of  Trimmington, 
pronounced  at  the  laying  the  foundation-stone  of 
•The  Land's  End  and  Cape  Wrath  Bailway  Com- 
pany's Mechanics'  Institute*— did  not  pass  through 
that  charming  town  without  leaving  other  qonptoms 
of  its  transit  than  the  whisties,  and  dust,  and  <  ta-ra- 
ra'  of  the  guard's  horn.  The  Blue  lion  had  put  up  a 
new  wing  and  a  new  front;  and  three  of  the  laigest 
houses  in  the  town  knocked  into  one,  with  newly 
painted  window  frames,  and  new  muslin  curtains  in- 
Bide  the  windows,  bore  in  gold  letters,  on  a  brilliantiy 
blue  signboard,  that  went  the  whole  length  of  the  nine 
first-floor  windows,  and  just  above  them,  '  Scratch- 
pole's  Railway  Hotel,' with  elegant  flourishes  insweetiy 
flowing  curves  at  either  end,  in  which  were  snugly 
ensconced  some  short  sentences,  such  as  'Wines, 
Spirits,  and  Ales,'  'Posting  in  all  its  departments;' 
while  a  green  coach-ladder  standing  by  the  door  had 
*  Scratchpole's  By.  H.'  in  black  letters  with  outline 
shadows,  on  each  side  of  it.  Besides  these  establish- 
'  ments,  there  were  numerous  minor  houses  of  enter- 
tainment— ^from  'Bailway  Befreshment-rooms,  well- 
aired  beds.  Foreign  and  British  spirits  and  ales, 
iced  lemonade,  and  ginger  beer,'  to  'The  Magpie, 
licensed  to  sell  beer,  and  to  be  drunk  on  the  pre- 
mises— good  beds.'  These,  however,  from  the  aristo- 
cratic '  Lion'  to  the  humble '  Magpie,'  were  aU  doomed 
to  descend  yet  one  step  in  the  scale  of  hostelric  rank, 
for,  along  one  side  of  the  station  rose  a  forest  of  tall 
poles — erst  the  slender  denizens  of  some  overcrowded 
comer  of  a  Norwegian  pinewood — and  up  among 
them  was  hourly  growing  a  vast  structure,  with  nu- 
merous ceUs  and  long  branching  passages,  and  broad 
stone  staircases,  the  '  Grand  Boyal  Land's  End  and 
Cape  Wrath  Hotel,'  building  by  the  directors,  to  be 
furnished  by  the  London  house  of  Snailsley  &  Grigg, 
and  opened  at  Lady-day  by  M.Blanderini.  All  around 
the  town  there  were  similar,  but  comparatively  tiny 
scaffold  forests,  where  the  bankers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, railway  officials,  &a  &a  of  Trimmington 
were  having  for  their  habitation  numerous  suburban 


edifioes,  fitted  with  all  the  loxories  that  wen  caUed 
for  by  the  usages  of  modem  society,  the  ^irit  d 
the  age,  and  the  civilization  produced  by  ths  tooat 
of  oil,  whalebone,  sealskins,  oatmeal,  salt  heningi; 
the  products  of  Cornwall;  and  new.potatoes  from  the 
Scilly  Isles.    The  market-place,  however,  was  wben 
the  greatest  change  was  to  be  found.    Save  in  one 
house,  no  common  brick  showed  its  red  and  vulgar 
face— all  was  Portland  and  paint.    The  Mtdlasd- 
shire  County  ^ank,  the  Trimmhigton  A.  Midlandflfain 
Town  and  County  Bank,  and  the  offices  of  the  Liod's 
End  &  Cape  Wrath  Union  Banking  Co.  were  is  gij 
and  as  grand  as  best  medium  stone-odlour— pUistoi, 
colimms,  cornices,  abaci,  ogives,  crockets,  mnUioos, 
tracery,  and  anything  and  everything  else  in  the 
dictionary  of  architecture  could  make  them.   The 
Weij^ouse,  which  was  built  by  the  Lord  of  Trim- 
mington (<emp.  Biohard  I.),  had  been  restored  by 
Pewgynne;  a  design,  by  the  same  Gothic  arehitect, 
for  a  Town  Hall  to  match  was  iif  the  poMession  of 
the  mayor,  having  been  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors  of  the  bus^— the 
lords  of  Trimmington  (fen^.  Victoria).    The  Farah 
Church  remained  to  all  external  appearance  the  same, 
but  internally  you  beheld  the  new  painted  windovi 
of  the  chancel,  where  very  brown-skinned  saints  and 
martyrs  and  all  the  aposties,  in  two  rows,  were  repre- 
sented as  sitting  in  niches  of  debased  Gothic  SIchite^ 
ture,  dad  in  gorgeous  green  or  crimson  table-coTea 
with  gold  brocade  borders,  or  in  rich  printed  dmggeti; 
while  all  the  window  round  the  niches  was  filled  ia 
with  elegant  and  varied  patterns  in  the  floor-doth 
style;  the  whole  executed  by  an  artist  (!)  ^  ^ 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Wrath.     There  were  chspde 
of  ease  and  dissenting  meeting-houses,  in  all  stylei 
of  architecture,  from  a  Boman  temple  to  a  minutiire 
Strasbourg  Cathedral;  and  there  were  parsoDB,  more 
numerous  and  more  various  than  the  '  sheepfolda,'  to 
be  met  with  at  aU  times  and  everywhere,  but  notoUy 
in  the   station  refreshment -rooms.      Sudi  and  so 
flourishing  was  Trimmington  in  1848b   Happy  are  we 
to  say  that  we  have  not  to  chronicle  its  decline;  but 
in  course  of  time,  when  railway  matters  ggt  better- 
that  is,  when  the  original  shareholders  who  paid  bs 
the  lines  were  ruined  and  got  rid  of,  and  they  became 
the  property  of  another  lot,  who  got  them  on  easier 
terms— the  Great  Land's  End  &  Cape  Wrath  Janctioa 
Bailway  went  on  to  its  destination,  and  Trimmingtoa 
no  longer  flourished.  Even  now  house  vent  is  che^ 
there  than  in  most  places  in  England.    Nobody  in  it 
remains  unchanged  but  the  rector  in  his  smplioei) 
and  the  saints,  ^mar^^rs,  and  apostles  in  their  cUsskal 
attire.    The  station  hotel  has  long  been  closed  to  the 
wayfarer,  and  after  staujding  for  a  year  or  two  empty, 
witii  broken  windows,  was  sold  cheap  for  a  jute  miO; 
the  '  Blue  lion,'  after  looking  veiy  blue  for  a  tim^ 
cut  off  his  wing,  and  is  now  going  on  favoorabiy; 
'  Scratchpole's'  has  retired  into  the  former  triple  ]ri- 
vaoy  of  private  life;  the  Portland  of  the  maifcot- 
place  lacks  paint;  the  weigbhonse  looks  as  sad  as  no 
doubt  it  looked  when  John  usurped  the  throne;  and 
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tiie  Texy  plan  of  tlie  new  town-hall  has  gone  no  one 
knom  whiiher. 

It  was  getting  on  to  Chriatmaa  in  '48,  when  Thomas 
Augnstiu  Tracy,  Esq.  one  of  the  employ^  in  the 
nilway  office,  with  one  pound  a^week  and  fonr  holidajrs 
a-year,  found  himself  Teiy  much  in  love.  Though  he 
had  red  hair,  he  had  not  a  susceptible  heart,  and  yet 
he  did  not  feel  himself  astonished  at  being  in  such  a 
predicament — one  pound  a-week  was  not  much  to 
many  on,  especially  as  Mr.  Tracy  was  a  gentieman, 
and  Miss  Angela  Jemima  Bottram  was  a  lady;  and 
the  four  hoHdays,  though  they  took  nothing  off  his 
salary,  put  nothing  on  to  it — ^yet  Mr.  Tracy  did  not 
aeem  to  feel  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  many 
under  the  circumstanoes.  vAoooidingly,  Mr.  Tracy, 
when  he  found  himself  in  love,  went  regularly  in  for 
lore,  and  loved  and  was  loving  to  the  utmost  of  his 
loviah  or  lovable  capacity.  He  met  Miss  Bottram 
whenever  he  could  get  a  ohanoe,  walked  with  her  on 
a  Sunday,  if  she  could  get  tiie  opportunity  of  walking 
out— nominally  with  her  chosen  friend.  Miss  Scrimp- 
ton-^and,  in  short,  to  use  the  language  of  lovers, 
'kept  company  with  her  regHar.'  Besides  aU  this,  he 
pooled  the  tale  of  his  passions  and  his  hopes  and  his 
feara  into  the  oonfidential  ear  of  Miss  Scrimpton,  till 
her  very  ear-rings  must  have  tired  of  it,  though  she 
didn't;  for  what  girl — I  b^  her  pardon,  what  young 
lady— would  not  listen  to  such  music  even  longer 
than  she  would  if  it  were  addressed  to  herself;  for 
she  has  not  to  blush,  nor  answer  protestation  with 
protestation,  but  can  amuse  herself  at  her  ease,  and 
torment  both  parties  or  comfort  them  as  maybe — a 
recreation  that  gratifies  the  finest  feline  propensities 
of  the  female  heart. 

'La!  now  Angy,'  she  would  say  to  Miss  Bottram, 
'he  does  love  you  so,  and  talk  such  nonsense  about 
you,  you  can't  think*  You  should  be  kinder  to  him 
than  yon  are,  for,  even  although  he  has  red  hair,  I 
think  he's  good-hearted.' 

Poor  Miss  Angy,  who  fancied  herself  deeply  smitten 
with  her  adorer,  and  would  have  done  anything  to 
please  him,  would  cry  at  this,  and  say  to  her  friend, 

im — sure — Eliza — ^r — ^Anne — ^I  never — did — any- 
thing—to vex  him— that  I— know  of. '  *  Well,  dear,' 
the  confidante  would  reply,  .'  I  know  you  mean  to  be 
kind;  but  you  have  naturally  a  very  disagreeable 
manner,  especially  at  times,  and  I  know  he  often 
feds  what  you  say  to  him.  I  only  warn  you,  de&rest, 
for  yonr  own  good,  for  you  know  he  might  be  off 
some  day  in  a  pet  like  Miss  Pack's  young  man.' 

She  touched  up  Mr.  Traqr,  on  the  other  hand,  about 
hia  personal  appearance  and  his  dress,  to  both  of  which 
she  said  Miss  Bottram  decidedly  objected,  though 
she  admired  his  ohaiacter  and  his  devotion.  Mr. 
'^^'Mfy  appeared  greatly  affected  by  these  announce- 
ments, though  he  afterwards,  in  his  retirement,  used 
to  swear  at  poor  Miss  R  as  <  devilish  hard  to  please.' 
Still,  hs  spent  more  money  than  he  should  have  spent 
on  hair-pommade,  waistcoats,  and  a  new  set  of  studs.' 

The  people  of  Trimmington,  in  the  height  of  their 
P<*perity,  were  not,  sad  to  say,  exempt  from  the 


ordinary  lot  of  mankind.  They  ate  better  than  most 
peoplo— taking  an  average  over  the  whole  world;  they 
drank  better  than  most  people,  and  perhaps  more,  for 
the  corporation  gave  dinners;  but  they  died  just  the 
same  as  everybody  else.  The  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, then,  produced  one  great  result — an  increase 
in  the  funerals.  The  plumes  of  feathers  went  more 
about  the  streets,  with  all  their  accompaniments; 
the  rector's  wife  was  better  off  for  ijch  black  silk 
dresses  than  ever;  the  sexton  kept  a  couple  of  subs, 
and  devoted  himself  to  getting  fat,  '  so,'  as  he  face- 
tiously remarked,  '  to  give  them  plenty  to  do  when 
they  had  his  grave  to  dig;'  but  nobody  profited  so 
much  by  it  as  Messrs.  Bottram  &  Stead,  auctioneers 
and  undertakers.  We  have  said  that  one  house  in 
the  market-place  still  showed  a  red  brick  front, 
blushing  at  its  own  ai^)earanoe.  This  was  the  house 
of  Mr.  Bottram,  upstairs,  and  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Bottram  &  Stead  on  the  ground-floor.  A  few  years 
before  they  had  been  oaxpenters  and  undertakers,  or, 
more  correctiy  speaking,  coffin-makers,  as  there  was 
little  more  undertaking  in  Trinmiington  in  those  days 
than  that  branch  of  the  profession.  As  business  in- 
creased, and  dvilixation  required  more  expensive 
interment,  and  allowed  better  profits  on  it,  they 
gradually  advanced  from  the  workshop  in  a  back 
street  to  the  house  in  the  market-place — from '  under- 
takers and  carpenters'  to  '  auctioneers  and  under- 
takers.' Mr.  Bottram  was  a  tall,  bony,  gaunt,  solemn 
man,  who  had  made  the  funeral  depiutment,  and  who 
looked  grief  and  spoke  sorroV  in  the  premises  — 
though  it  was  said  that  in  his  own  house  upstairs  he 
looked  and  spoke  quite  differentiy,  and  made  over  the 
grief  and  sorrow  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were 
alike  in  every  respect  but  age— dark,  hollow-cheeked, 
slightiy  deformed,  and  generally  timid  and  weak- 
minded.  Mr.  Stead  was  a  cheerful  man,  full  of 
humour,  short  and  stout  and  fair-haired.  In  early 
times,  he  used  to  whistle  over  the  coffins,  as  he  put 
'  the  furniture'  on;  but  he  now  joked  at  auctions,  and 
looked  after  the  carriage  department  He  lived  with 
a  cheerful  wife  and  a  lot  of  rosy  romping  children,  in 
the  same  street  whtoe  the  workshop  used  to  be. 

It  would  not,  upon  the  whole,  then,  have  been 
so  imprudent  as  it  seemed  at  first  sight,  were  Mr. 
Tracy  to  manage  to  make  Miss  Bottram  Mrs.  Thomas 
'Augustus.  She  was  an  only  child.  Her  father 
was  rich.  Although  her  mother  was  an  heiress, 
she  had  only  had  £200— that  he  knew;  and  although 
it  set  up  Bottram,  who  was  the  son  of  a  beershop- 
keeper,  and  began  his  fortunes,  yet  Mb  father  Was 
only  a  baker.  Kow,  wealthy  people  and  great  people 
— ^for  in  such  places  as  Trinmiington  to  be  wealthy 
is  to  be  great— as  the  Bottrams  were,  Mr.  Tracy, 
with  his  pound  a-week  and  four  holidays  per  annum, 
thought  himself  quite  a  match  for  them;  for  his  father 
had  been  what  he  cdUed  a  physician— o^iew,  a  general 
practitioner,  or  surgeon-of-all-work — and  his  mother, 
who  was  still  alive,  was  a  clergyman's  daughter,  an 
uncommon  distinction,  to  judge  by  his  pride  in  it. 
As  he  used  to  say  to  himself,  '  If  old  R  has  tiOi  I 
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have  blood;  and,  ^^^?n™ft^  if  I  don't  think  that  a  fair 
bttigain.'  So  he  anointed  his  head  to  nibdue  its 
fin,  and  became  more  than  ever  genteel,  and  pi«poe- 
eeseing  in  his  manners. 

It  waa  within  a  day  or  so  of  Chriatmaa,  when  the 
coniae  of  true  love  met  with  a  hitch.  In  Cornwall, 
near  I^md'a  End,  the  captain  of  Wheale  Misfortune 
Treheame  wonld  have  said  that  there  waa  a  fault  in 
the  lode;  what  they  would  have  aaid  at  Gape  Wrath 
we  cannot  repeat,  for  they  would  have  said  it  in 
Gaelia  An  official  letter  came  to  *  Mr.  T.  A.  Tracy,' 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  G.  L.  E.  &  G.  W.  J.  B.  Ga, 
and  informed  him,  on  hia  reading  it,  that  alter  Ghriat- 
mas-day  hia  servioea  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  said  railway  "company,  at  an  ad- 
vance of  salary  of  two  shillings  per  week,  and  with  one 
week'a  holiday  per  annum.  Gratifying  aa  thia  intel- 
ligence waa  to  Mr.  Trapy,  it  removed  him  far  from 
the  abode  of  hia  Angela  Jemima— far  from  hia  hopea 
of  a  anug  houae  and  a  good  allowance  from  old  B., 
and  an  eaay  berth  in  Meaara.  B.  A  S.'a  eatabliahment 
—lor  the  head-quartera  of  the  company  were  at  Wol- 
verbury,  in  Southlaudahire,  about  half-way  down  the 
exiating  line,  the  whole  of  a  hundred  milea  and  more 
from  Trimmington.  It  waa  a  aerious  mattier;  ao  he 
wrote  a  note  to  hia  friend.  Bob  Brown,  and  deapatched 
it  forthwith.  It  waa  but  a  line  or  two: — *  Dear  Bob, 
—Gome  to  my  den  as  aoon  aa  you  get  away  from  your 
ofSce,  for  I  want  to  aee  you  speciaL  Here's  a  precious 
ga  Youra,  Tat'  Mr.  Tracy  provided  a  pint  of  old 
Tom,  and  two  ouncea  of  ahag,  and  two  dean  pipea  for 
'  the  big  talk,'  aa  he  called  it;  and  with  theae  adjuncta 
the  momentona  question,  *  What  waa  to  be  d<me? '  waa 
duly  comddered.  Mr.  Brown  waa  a  man  of  action, 
and  had  a  atrong  legialative  turn,  ao  he  decreed  for 
hia  friend  aa  followa: — *  Now,  Tat,  look  here.  Thia  ia 
it,  and  no  mistake.  To-morrow's  about  the  last  day 
you  have;  so  to-monow  you  ask  leave  for  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon — seeing  that  you  have  auch  short 
notice  of  removal  they  can't  refuse  you, — and  then 
you  must  array  yourself  in  your  moat  gorgeous  ap- 
parel, and  in  armour  of  proof,  and  having  rubbed 
your  face,  till  it  shines  yeUow,  with  the  largest 
brass  candlestick  you  can  borrow,  go  off  at  once 
to  old  Bottram,  and  propose.  State  your  noble — at 
"least,  your  as-good-aa-noble  —  birth,  your  profaa- 
aional  advancement,  the  certainty  of  your  being — ^if 
yon  remain  with  the  company — ^very  shortly  chair- 
man of  the  G.  L.  £.  &  G.  W.  B.  G.;  and  if  you  do 
not,  the  use  you  could  be  of  to  him  in  a  business 
so  congenial  to  your  feelinga  aa  his;  and  that,  while 
you  conaider  youreelf  aa  upon  the  whole  getting  the 
worst  aide  of  the  bargain,  atill  you  don't  mind  marry- 
ing hia  daughter,  if  he  will  come  down  handsome. 
That'a  what'a  to  be  done,  and  you  muat  do  it.  Be- 
mffluber.  Tat,  '* faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady." ' 

In  con^lianoe  with  thia  authoritative  advice,  Tat 
next  afternoon  waa  taking  hia  way  to  Mra.  Botiram'a, 
pomatumed  to  a  rich  auburn,  and  arrayed  in  the 
utmost  magnifieaioe  of  hia  wardrobe,  bearing  not 
the  aoeptre  of  a  Homeric  monarch,  but  a  shoci  cane, 


about  18  inchaa  long,  with  «  ailvar  topt  His  )pt 
waa  broad  in  the  brim,  hia  aatin  cravat  iaU  la  sofla 
folda,  and  waa  ■ecnrad  by  %  monatroos  brMafe-]dB, 
repreaenting  an  ea^a  cl#w«  holding  an  oib  of  fire 
cryatalliaed  into  a  huga  oarbunole;— nobody  coold  tail 
that  the  pin  was  not' gold,  and  Hbm  flowing  oyrtil 
only  paata 

We  have  aaid  that  Bottram  ^  Staad'a  waa  t^  only 
houae  in  the  maxket-plaoe  that  still  remained  mi' 
decorated  in  ita  native  briok.  Mr.  Staad  had  oftea 
tried  to  get  the  firm  to  put  on  a  faoa  mom  in  accor- 
dance with  the  taate  of  the  period,  but  Mr.  Botbim 
waa  inexorable.  It  would  not  auit  the  bosineaB;  it 
waa  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Stead  to  talk,  but  hedid 
not  understand  the  suaoeptibilitiBt  of  tiie  beicared; 
nothing  would  be  more  haTasnfng  to  the  fsslingi  of 
their  customers  than  gay  and  rheerfnl-lookiag  pro- 
mises. Hia  ideas  on  the  subject  had  Utely  bees 
aomewfaat  ahaken,  it  ia  tme,  by  the  advaat  of  w 
opposition  firm  —  that  of  Digg^ina  k  Naylor,  hom 
London— who,  unable  to  get  premiaaa  in  the  market- 
place, had  aet  np  in  Market^atreet,  the  next  beii 
locality,  in  a  houae  aa  gay  with  varied  onameat » 
plaater  oould  make  it,  and  had  yet  contrived  to  get 
on  the  right  aide  of  a  good  many  to>  manyp  iodeid 
—of  the  afflicted  and  f orlom.  Bottram  k  Steidi 
windowa  were  aa  amdcy  aa  the  walla  tiiat  eaeud 
them.  In  one,  two  miniature  coffin-lids,  stadded 
with  braaa  naila  and  gilt  aeuti&eona  were  soipeiided 
on  each  aide  of  a  mbk  ahield  bearing  in  or  the  legend 
*Funeral  Undertaking  in  all  ita  brandiea;'  fdule  in 
the  other,  a  aimilar  ahield  bore  *  Bottram  ft  Stsadf 
Auctioneera  and  awom  Valnatora.'  Beneath  iheie 
were  dirty  brown  wire -gauze  blinda,  and  ibore 
glimpaea  of  the  dingy  interior  of  the  premiaaa. 

When  Mr.  Tracy  approached,  Mr.  Bottrsn,  vifcb 
hia  handa  in  hia  ^reechea-pocket,  waa  looking  oat  eft 
the  door.  Tat  looked  up  at  the  first-floor  wiodovs 
for  a  glance  of  his  Angela;  but  that  inqaijatioB  wai 
denied  him.  There  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  He  felt 
undismayed,  but  yet  not  altogether  oomloitahla  He 
had  that  undefinable  feeling  tha*  aecompanJei  the 
bravest  men  on  wiaav^liiiig  into  action  that  flotteriog 
and  sinking  of  the  heart  without  which  ooaiage  i< 
headatroDg  raahneaa,  and  oonfidenoe  inaoleat  pie- 
aunqytion.  He  waa  not  an  utter  stranger  to  Ur. 
Bottram,  having  aomatimea  met  him  in  socuty,  ^ft 
the  teft-parties  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  rsilv^; 
so  he  accosted  him  boldly,  beariuj;  in  mind  B^i 
final  caution  of  the  ni^t  before. 

'  Good  morning,  sir,'  he  said. 

'Good  morning,  Mr.  Traey,' aaid  Mr.  &, 0^ 
way  for  him  when  he  aaw  hia  iateniion  of  eating 
'  I  hope,  air,  that  no  unfortunate  eyent  haaocoBB<««<I 
the  honour  of  thia  visit.  ShouUi  it,  alaal  ha  ee,  ptf  • 
mit  me  to  aay,  Mr.  Tracy,  that  I  aympathise  witii 
you  very  de^y.  In  auoh  dastreaaiBg  changes  ta  oar 
relatione  with  the  world,  it  ia  our  duty,  Mr.  ^E^' 
to  aubmit  onradvea  to  ^  diapensatioB  w^  ^ 
and  resignation.' 

Thia  apeeoh  waa  not  dictated  by  the  idea  thit  Mr* 
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Tney  ooald,  by  sny  possibility,  have  &  relation  de- 
ceased in  Trimmingtott;  but  was  the  result  of  habit, 
and  the  easiest  way  the  speaker  had  of  opening  a  con- 
versation. However,  it  took  the  hearer  rather  aback. 

*  Oh,  it  ain't  nothing  of  that  sort,'  said  the  latter; 
*  only  I  should  like  the.pleasore  of  a  few  minutes' 
oonrenation  with  you  in  private,  on  a  confidential 
matter.' 

'Certainly,  sir,'  said  the  undertaker,  and  he  led  the 
way  into  a  sniall  private  parlour  behind  the  shc^,  and 
shut  the  door. 

No  oiie  but  the  parties  actually  engaged  ever  knew 
what  was  said  in  that  secret  conference;— only,  Tat 
W18  not  long  doaeted  with  Mr.  R,  and  came  out  pre- 
cipitately, looking  very  white  and  red  in  patches, 
while  Bottzam's  voice,  in  its  up- stairs'  tones,  was 
heard  to  say,  '  Put  that  in  your  pipe.  Mister  Well- 
bred-and-bora,  and  smoke  it,  if  you  can.' 

The  fluttering  of  the  heart  was  exdianged  soon  for 
a  thumping  beat,  enough  to  fracture  his  ribs,  as 
Thomas  Augustus  hurried  down  the  nearest  street, 
while  the  auburn  locks  hung  dank  upon  his  temples. 
As  soon  as  he  was  round  the  next  comer,  and  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  hated  house,  he  moderated  his  pace, 
and  breathed  more  freely.  In  a  minute  or  two  he 
stopped,  shook  the  short  cane  in  the  direction  of  the 
market-place,  and  cried  out  'Revenge I'  in  a  tone 
that  Mghtened  two  children  playing  in  the  gutter 
to  within  an  inch  of  madness. 

It  was  getting  late  on  New-Year^s-Eve,  and  Bob 
firown  was  sitting  fidgetting  in  his  lodging,  and  look- 
ing more  and  man  vexed  as  the  suocessive  quarters 
were  struck  on  the  church  clock.  What  cause*  had 
one  10  young  to  mourn  the  parting  year?  Besides, 
after  all,  it  wanted  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  and  there 
were  still  two  hours  of  it  to  live  in.  Presently  he 
heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  his  face  grew  bright 
aa  they  stopped  before  his  door,  and  the  knocker 
sammoned  attendance.  He  would  have  rushed  down 
and  opened  it  himself,  but  he  restrained  himself  and 
said,  'By  Jove!  that  would  never  pay.'  In  a  minute 
or  two  his  landlady  entered  the  room  with  a  parcel, 
paid,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

'Here's  a  parcel  for  you,  sir — a  new-year's  gift, 
mayhap.' 

*  All  right,  Mrs.  Johnson ;  it's  a  new  book  from  the 
governor.  I'll  sit  down  and  write,  and  thank  him  for 
it  at  onoe;  so  please  not  to  fasten  the  door  for  an 
honr  or  so,  as  I  ihall  post  the  letter  to-night  to  catch 
the  morning  post.' 

Probably  the  letter,  being  on  such  an  occasion,  was 
of  nnusual  length;  or  Mr.  Brown  reac^a  few  pages  of 
the  book;^«t  any  rate,  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before 
he  went  out  to  the  post. 

Next  morning,  the  postmaster  of  Trimmington 
was  astonished  to  find  in  the  box  100  letters,  in  deep 
mourning  envelopes,  addressed  to  the  principal  people 
^  the  town.  They  were  all  too  carefully  sealed  to 
A'hnit  of  scnitiny;  so  he  had  to  give  them  to  the 
wtter- carriers;  while  a  wild,  unsatisfied  curiosity 
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Captain  Mordaunt  WMoneof  the  earliest  breakfasters 
to  whom  any  of  these  missives  were  addressed.  He 
was  a  fiery,  old  East  Indian,  who  had  lived  in  Trim- 
mington for  many  years  before  railways  were  heard 
of — ^who  detested  trades'-people  as  a  class — and  who 
mi^t  swear  on  an  average  two  hours  a-day  at  the 
Great  Land's  End  k  Cape  Wrath  Junction  Railway. 
He  was  in  a  good  humour  this  morning,  and  had 
kissed  and  blessed  his  children,  and  wished  them  '  a 
happy  new  yeai^;'  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  second 
egg,  when  the  page  biou|^t  in  the  deeply  melancholy- 
lo^ung  note,  and  handed  it  to  him  on  a  salver. 

'  Eh !  what?  Bless  my  soul!  what* s  that?  I  don't 
know  anybody  in  mourning;  and  if  I  did,  why  the 
devil  should  they  send  their  confounded  dismal  billets 
to  arrive  on  a  new-year's  morning?  It's  from  the  town, 
too!'  he  said,  inspecting  it  through  his  double  golden 
eye-glass,  which  he  had  adjusted  on  his  nose.  '  Who 
seals  with  a  ship  on  the  sea  and  the  motto  "  Such  Ib 
life!"    Damn  itl  I  don't  know.' 

He  was'  ready  by  this  time,  and  opened  the  enve- 
lope, and  drew  from  it  a  card  deeply  bordered  with 
black,  and  bearing  the  following — 


MBS8BS.  BOTIBAM  it  STSAD 
Wish  jott  wer*  dead. 

Funeral  t  Undertaldog  Establlahment, 

Market-plAce,  Trlmmlzigton. 

New-Teax's-day,  1819. 


Words  cannot  describe  the  captain's  rage  as  h^  read 
the  ill-omening  missive.  It  neariy  produced  the  de- 
sired effect  at  once.  Bursting  from  his  wife  and 
children,  who  tried  in  vain  to  restrain  him,  he  rushed 
into  the  passage,  put  his  hat  on  with  a  bang,  and 
dashed  off  to  the  market-place,  fiourishing  his  cane 
in  one  hand  and  the  card  in  the  other.  Bottram  had 
not  been  in  a  good  humour  for  the  last  ten  days,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Bottram,  and  Angela,  who  had  had  to 
confess  her  amour,  and  promise  never  to  think  again 
of  her  adorer— had  had  a  sony  time  of  it.  At  this 
moment  he  was  in  the  premises,  speaking  rather 
sharply  to  Mr.  Stead,  who  had  unfortunately  hinted 
something  about  Diggins  &  Naylor,  the  house  front, 
and  cement,  when  Capt.  Mordaunt  flew  up  the  steps 
and  in  at  the  open  door.  Bage  rendered  him  almost 
speechless,  when  he  saw  the  authors  of  the  out- 
rage. He  shoved  the  card  into  Bottram's  face,  and 
brandished  the  stick  over  Stead's  head: — 

'Rogues!  scoundrels!  ruifians!'  were  the  mildest 
epithets  that  he  applied  to  them;  and  he  would  have 
unquestionably  applied  the  cane  also,  had  not  Bottram 
had  presence  of  mind  to  shriek  out^  '  I  know  nothing 
about  it— I  never  saw  it  before.'  This  quieted  the 
adversary  so  far,  that  he  said  *  Damn  you,  then,  if  you 
knew  nothing  about  it,  why  did  you  send  M  Answer 
me  that,  will  you  ?' 

'  But  we  didn't  send  it,'  cried  Bottranu 

*  Then,  why  the  devil  is  it  in  your  name,  tiien!* 

'Somebody's  done  i^  to  injure  us.' 
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snatdhed  the  card  from  Bottnm,  and  read  it    '  IVb 
Dusins  k  Naylor,  and  not  a  bad   joke  neilSier.' 

*  *  Wish  you  weredead"-^to  bnnr  you  of  coursa  *  New- 
year*8  morning  I    Ha !  ha  I  ha ! 

Bottram  pushed  Mr.  Stead  into  the  back  shop,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  outraged  captain,  and  shut  the  door. 

'  Excuse  me,  Captain  Mordaunt,  but  I  am  sincerely 
grieved  to  wait— to  be  waited  on  by  you  on  such  an 
unpleasant  errand.  I  assure  you  that  my  feelings  are 
harrowed,  as  they  have  never  before  been  on  a  similar, 
on  any,  occasion.  In  such  trials  as  these,  which  sur- 
round our  lives,  we  must  always  trust — I  beg  your 
§  anion — ^we  must — ^I  really  don't  know  what  we  must 
o.  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  I  am  as  sony  for  what 
has  happened  as  you  can  be;  and  if  there's  anything  I 
can  do  m  the  way  of  my  business  to  oblige  you,  yon 
mav  rely.  Captain  Mordaunt,  on  my  best  attention, 
ana  more  than  usual  moderation  in  our  charges.' 

The  Captain,  whose  temper  wss  nearly  as  soon  down 
as  up,  was  paicified  when  he  b^^an  to  oomnrehend 
that  the  affiur  was  a  practical  joke,  not  at  nis,  but 
at  Bottram  k  Stead's  expense,  and  was  rather  tickled 
than  oUierwise  at  Bottram's  idea  of  satisfaction. 

'  Ko;  damn  it  all,  Bottram  1  I  hope  you'll  have 
flothinff  to  offer  me  in  that  line  for  man^  a  long  day; 
but  if  I  were  vou,  I  would  thrash  Diggms  k  Naylor, 
or  whoever  else  did  it,  to  within  an  inch  of  their 
lives.'   So  saying  he  departed. 

Soon  other  visitors,  though  none  of  them  so  furious 
as  the  Captain,  entered,  and  had  to  be  pacified  and 
sent  away.  Then  notes  dropped  in,  countermanding 
orders;  and  the  thins  got  wmd  in  the  town,  and  a 
crowd  began  to  gather  round  the  door,  shouting 

*  Bottram  k  Steaa  wish  you  were  deadl '  The  police 
dispersed  the  crowd;  and  an  advertisement  in  the 
Tnmmington  paper,  and  a  handbill  offering  a  reward 
for  such  information  as  would  lead  to  the  ponviction 
of  the  offender,  put  Bottram  k  Stead  to  rights'with 
the  world,  or  would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been 
repeated  that  Stead  said  that  it  was  Diggins  k  Naylor. 
This  was  too  good  a  chance  to  be  lost,  so  the  new- 
comers prosecuted  the  old-established  house  for  de- 
famation, and  got  heavy  damages. 

Even  yet,  occasionally,  in  the  compiuatively  quiet 
streets  of  Trimmington,  «ome  mischievous  urchin 
will  cry  out,  at  .the  sight'  of  Bottram — ^now  retired 
from  business— or  of  Stead — who  carries  on  the  firm 
with  his  eldest  son— 'Bottram  k  Stead  wish  you 
were  dead  t '  at  which  Bottram  scowls  gloomily,  and 
Stead  turns  round  laughinff,  and  says  *  I  wisn  you 
were;'  but  to  this  day  nobody  has  ever  found  out  who 
perpetrated  the  practical  joke.  Tsaddl 
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BOOK  FIB8T.-PABT  SECOND. 

Chapter  Vn. 

THE  SUN  KISBB9  CABBION. 
Thies  was  no  mistake  about  it.  When  the  sun 
returned  on  the  morrow,  it  found  old  Chipps  lying 
stark  and  dead  on  the  floor,  impaled  to  the  boarding 
by  the  corkscrew.  It  did  not  find  the  murderers, 
Dufemy  and  Vavazour,  however.  It  followed  them 
elsewhere.    We  shall  refrain  from  doing  so  in  the 

*  Th«  light  of  drinfttfrint,  totniUMng,  and  reprodndng  thii 
Milal  Action  is  raserred  hy  th«  suthon. 


meantime,  in  order  to  introdnoe  another  chander 
to  our  readers,  who  is  of  infinite  importance  in  this 
story  of  virtue  and  villany,  trial  and  triomph,  deiptir 
and  death. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  allowed  the  reader  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  rektioDahip  be- 
tween Chipps  and  Pennywhistl&  ItahallbeeipbiBed 
fully  at  that  stage  of  the  story  where  we  introdnoe 
the  narrative  of  Abinidab  Ephram  Chipps. 

The  house  of  this  eccentric  and  viUanous  old  miMr 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  We  have  seen  his  om 
squalid  room,  and  we  have  witneesed  the  hoiribk 
tragedy  enacted  therein.  We  shall  now  enter  tiie 
apartments  of  Evangeline,  on  the  east  wing  of  tiu 
second  floor.  This  Evangeline  is  the  daughter  of  the 
murdered  man  lying  up-stairs;  and  she,  poor  lady! 
IB  sitting  at  breakfast — or,  raUier,  nibbling  gingerly 
at  the  toasted  cheese  and  devilled  kidneys,  broOed 
bones  and  fried  pigs'  ears,  which  grace  the  table,  ooo- 
sionally  washing  it  all  down  with  half -pint  dnuighti 
of  an  invalid  concoction,  consisting  of  Jamaica  ram, 
Iriah  whiaky,  London  porter,  and  Scotch  ale,  boiled 
together,  and  sweetened  with  molasses.  Evangdiiie 
is  delicate,  and  tea  and  coffee  excite  her  nervea 

*  Here,  Wowfer  I'  said  Evangeline  to  the  footman  in 
attendance,  *  put  that  pot  on  the  fire.  I  like  my 
mixture  red  'ot.    Oh  dearl ' 

Wowfer,  the  footman,  put  the  kettle  of  liquor  <a 
the  fire;  and  when  it  had  got  to  a  boiling  pitdi, 
poured  out  a  tumblerfuL  Evangeline  drank  it  eigeriy, 
with  great  appearance  of  relish,  and  laying  it  down, 
cut  a  alioe  off  one  of  the  pig'a  ears,  and  said '  Wowfer, 
I  wonder  how  dad  is?' 

'  Couldn't  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,'  said  Wowfar, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  book. 

'  What  a  queer  old  dad  it  is,  to  be  sure,  Wowfer!' 

'  It  isn't  for  the  likes  of  me,  miss,  to  haaimadrert 
on  the  hactions  of  my  missis'  par,  though  hi  am  in  a 
manner  drom  hout  to  it;  no,  miss,  I've  mixed  too 
much  in  'igh  society  to  know  better  nor  that  I 
should  think  so,  really.' 

*  Well,  but  Wowfer,'  said  Evangeline— flirting  with 
a  '  devil,'  and  at  last  eating  it — '  you  cant  deny  that 
it  was  a  mm  start  of  him  to  make  soch  a  rowbeeuue 
I  proposed  to  ride  over  to  Crosswich  races,  just  to  see 
who  came  in  first  for  the  Pennywhistle  Cop.  Pre  > 
good  mind  to  go  yet.  I  oould  get  Bobater,  the  groom, 
to  saddle  Maid  Marian,  and  follow  me  on  Blaek 
Diamond.  We  would  be  there  in  a  twinkling,  and 
the  first  race  does  not  commence  till  two  o'dod.' 

'  It's  my  opinion,  miss,'  answered  Wowfer,  'that 
your  principal  reason  for  wishing  to  get  to  OnNSwieh 
races  is  to  see  the  Marquis;  and  I  may  make  bold  to 
say  that  sich  also  is  your  par^s  ofiBum,  and  that  lie 
objects  to  a  hinterview  in  the  meantimeL  Yoa're 
both  young  and  inneroent,  and  'ot  tempered.  Toa 
know  'ow  the  Marquis  swears,  and  'owyou  quarrelled 
with  'im  on  that  account;  and  you  know,  alao^ 
aome  rumpus  between  him  and  your  par,  sod 
things  in  general  aint  in  sibh  a  state  to  wanant 
immediate  halliance.' 
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*  Oh,  Wowferl'  Mid  Evangeline,  *  if  I  was  only  oer- 
tain  that  it  wonld  take  place  sooner  or  later,  how 
happy  I  should  be!  Isn't  he  a  handsome  fellow?  And 
think  of  the  gloiy  of  being  a  marchioness!' 

ETaogeline  shot  her  eyes,  and  revelled  in  imagina- 
tion on  a  pictare  of  love  and  ambition. 

'Yes,  he's  rather  a  'sAsome  feller,'  said  Wowfer; 
'  and  its  rather  a  henviable  position  to  belong  to  the 
haristocraey  of  the  land;  but  yon  must  know,  miss, 
that  your  par's  immensely  vealiJiy ,  and  that  the  yonng 
feller  'as  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  to  'im,  for  you 
know  that  he  was  a  loet  hair;  and  yon  know  tiiat 
it  was  your  par  'as  got  'im  his  titles  and  estates. 
Yon  know  the  condition  was  that  he  sbould  hally 
'imself  to  you  in  a  connoobial  connection;  and  you 
know  that  now  wen  he  is  in  the  position  in  his 
'ome— 'is  'cart's  first  'omo— he  has  put  off  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  and  that  both  yourself  and  your 
par  is  naterally  cut  up  about  it.' 

'  I  do,  Wowfer;  I  do,'  said  Evangeline,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyea.  '  It's  cruel  of  him — very  cruel  I 
am  afraid  he  seeks  a  more  brilliant  alliance — that 
althoQgh  his  heart  may  be  mine  (as  he  has  sworn  a 
hundred  times)*  his  hand  will  be  another's.  He  seeks 
an  alliance  among  the  nobility.' 

*  Do  you  know,  miss,'  said  Wowfer,  with  a  strong 
appearance  of  mystery,  looking  round  the  room  as  if 
he  had  a  dim  suspicion  of  somebody  lurking  imder 
the  furniture,  and  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
'  do  you  know,  miss,  that  I  have  my  suspicions?' 

'  No,'  said  Evangeline.  '  You  don't  mean  to  say  so? ' 

'I  have  said  so,'  said  Wowfer,  compressing  his 
lips. 

' Indeed!'  oontinned  his  mistress.  '  Snspiciona  of 
what?' 

'  Of  your  lover,  Pennywistlei' 

'What  about  him?'  • 

•Hal' 

'What,  Wowfer?  Tell  me— your  indulgent  and 
ill-used  mistfesa.' 

'I've  a  snspicion,  then,  that  he  is  not  the  real 
heiratalL' 

'  Goodness  gracions! ' 

'My  father  wam't  a  Bloomsbury  beadle  for 
nothink,'  continued  Wowfer.  '  He  couldn't  hoccupy 
that  position  thirty  year  without  'aving  a  nateral 
sagacity  for  prying  hout  mystery,  could  he?' 

'Certainly  not,'  answered  Evangeline. 

'Well,  yonng  lady,  he  couldn't  possess  a  nateral 
Bagadty  without  leaving  some  of  it  to  his  children. ' 

'  Kot  a  doubt  of  it.    But  go  on,  Wowfer.' 

'  I  flatter  myself  that  of  all  our  fapiily,  I  was  his 
UTGoiitest;  and  I  flatter  myself  that'  I  inherited 
more  of  that  nateral  sagacity  than  hall  my  brothers 
suid  sisters  together,  put  in  a  pot  and  biled  hup. ' 

'  I  should  think  so  too.' 

'  I've  mixed  a  good  deal  in  first-class  society.  I've 
served  in  noble  ^onilies,  where  there  were  secrets 
worth  knowing^sich  families  as  it's  'ard  to  say 
whether  the  young  master,  with  the  coarse  hands  and 
hngly  face,  who  is  in  the  abit  of  coming  'ome  drunk 


hevery  night,  smelling  of  cigars,  and  chucking  the 
servant  gals  hunder^he  chin,  is  the  young  master  at 
all;  whether  he  'asnt  been  exchanged  at  birth;  and 
whether  the  poetical  boy,  in  buttons — ^who  cleans  the 
knives  and  answers  the  door — ^with  the  large  black 
heyes  (dreadfully  like  the  young  lady  up  stairs)  and 
the  delicate  blue-veined  fingers,  is  the  true  heir. 
Where  it^  'ard  to  say  whether  the  master  (maybe  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  or  a  Lord  or  a  Dock)  hasn't 
been  married  privately  to  his  washawooman's  niece; 
privately  caused  her  to  be  pizened;  and  all  the  time 
the  young  man — a  bricklayer — as  he  hogged  on  to 
pizen  her,  didn't  do  it  at  all,  she  being  a  relation  of 
his,  but  quietly  took  her  out  of  the  way  for  a  time, 
having  a  grudge  against  the  Dock,  or  the  Lord,  or  the 
Member  of  Parliament's  father  for  a  ruinin'  of  his 
aunt;  and  when  the  young  man — ^the^bricklayer — as 
the  Dock,  or  the  Lord,  or  the  Member  of  Parliament 
had  got  transported  for  summut  as  he  had  also  hegged 
'im  on  to — ^returns,  w'y  the  'ole  afiair  is  blowed,  and 
it  is  diskivered  that  the  drunken  hold  charwoman  as 
'ad  been  in  the  'abit  of  meeting  my  Lord,  or  the 
Dock,  or  the  Member  of  Parliament  privately  in  the 
wash-house,  and  flarin'  hup  tike  forked  Ughtning',  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  'is  wife,  and  that  my  lady 
hupstairs,  wot  kerried  so  'igh  a  'ead,  and  belonged  to 
the  nobiUty,^  no  more  'is  wife  than  the  cat's  meat 
man  is  hunde  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge! 
These  are  the  sort  of  mysteries  wot  we  Lunding  suv- 
nts  halways  keeps  a  heye  on,  and  they  are  as  plenty 
as  blackberries,  I  can  teU  you;  not  that  I  'ave  hever 
come  across  a  thing  of  the  kind  myself,  but  I  'as 
my  suspicion  habout  carting  people  of  quaUty.    I 
know  wot's  wot.    I  *avent  read  the  Lunding  Jour' 
nal  for  nothing,  nor  the   Farthing  Flambeau  of 
Fiction,   nor  Four   Times  a  Fortnight,  nor   those 
periodicals  wot  blow  the  gaff  on  those  things;  but 
all  this  ere  is  hirreverent  to  the  present  question.    I 
'ave,  as  I  stated  (and  hi  am  not  speaking  permiskusly, 
I  can  asshaw  you),  I  'ave  a  suspicion  that  Penny- 
wistle  haint  a  marquis  at  all.     Fact  is,  I  'ad  a 
younger  brothei^-not  a  full  brother,  mark  you! — 
my  mother  foolishly  'aving  married  again,  on  my 
fawther's  demising,  a  certing  John  Krunkle  ('onid 
name  and  orrid  man  —  died  at  last  by  kick  of  a 
'oss),  and  with  this  Krunkle  woe  brought  into  hour 
famly  circle  his  son,  halso  John  by  name.    This 
John,  junior,  was  hoocupied  hin  a  bone-biler's  as 
a  scraper,  that  is  scraping  the  snuJl  rags  or  fluttor- 
ings  of  meat  that  hadere  to  the  bones.  As  this  youth, 
then,  was  in  some  way  connected  with  hour  family,  it 
beoved  me  as  the  boldest  to  look  haf  ter  'im,  and  try 
to  get  'im  out  of  'is  degraded  position,  and  establish 
'im  in  a  genteel  family  w'ere  'is  morals  would  be  hall 
right,  and  w'ere  his  calves  would  'ave  a  chance  of 
developin  themsdvcii  by  proper  nourishment  (in  which 
case,  I  need  not  mention,  a  briUant  footoore  woe 
before  'im  through  my  family  conneckshun).     At 
a  great  sacrifice  of  my  dignity,  I  went  and  saw 

I  this  bone-biler,  represented  the  case,  and  told  him  I 
wanted  the  boy.    He  informed  me,  'owever,  that  he 
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*Ad  a  year's  oigageiftent,  and  ihat  he  would  not  pari 
with  'im  till  the  time  was  hup.  It  seems  that  my 
'arf  brother  having  been  himproperly  fed,  before  'is 
&ther  was  lucky  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
my  mother,  'ad  a  'appy  nack  of  cleaning  the  bones 
quickly,  and  filling  'is  stomach  beside— a  great  had- 
vantage  hover  well-fed  bojrs,  I  asshaw  you.  I  could 
not  quarrel  with  'im  on  that  account;  and  so  Emnkle, 
junior,  remained,  and  hi  wisited  'is  guv'nor  occa- 
sionally, jest  to  make  sure  that  he  was  behavin'  hall 
right — for  I  wasn't  going  to  put  'im  into  society  hun- 
less  certain  that  he  was  thqroughly  respectable  in 
hevery  sense  of  the  word.  Well,  as  hi  was  a  sayin', 
in  my  perihodical  wisits  to  this  bone-biler's,  I  was 
rayther  took  by  another  young  scraper,  rather  holder 
than  Krunkle,  junior— white-'aired,yellington-noeed, 
and  with  a  slight  squint.  I  have  traced  this  resem- 
blance; and  blessed  if  I  don*t  think 

•What,  Wowfcr?  What,  in  Heaven's  name?' 
Wowfer,  however,  like  Hamlet  when  about  to 
explain  the  g^ost  afBur  to  his  friends,  Horatio  and 
Marcellus,  suddenly  thought  he  had  gone  far  enough, 
and,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  that  he 
had  better  keep  his  own  counsel  in  the  meantime; 
so  he  answered,  - 

•Hessed  if  I  don't  think  that  it  was  that  there 
young  feller  with  the  squint,  the  light  'air,  and  the 
Vellington  nose  as  begged  on  Kmnkle,  junior,  to 
steal  the  spoons  in  his  first  sitivation,  and  bring 
'imself  and  me,  wot  recommended  'im,  into  dis- 
credit.' 

*  There  is  something  more  in  this  than  natural,' 
thought  Evangeline,  prudently  refraining,  however, 
from  questioning  Wowfer  any  more  on  the  subject. 

Evangeline  was  well  aware  that  Pennywhistle  had 
been  discovered  by  her  father  in  some  low  occupation, 
unbefitting  his  aristocratic  parentage;  but  suspicions 
of  the  genuineness  of  his  claim  to  the  title  had  never 
entered  her  head  till  now. 

Alas !  the  suspicions  were  soon  to  be  confirmed. 

'  And  how  has  your  brother  been  getting  on  since, 
Wowfer?'  said  Evangeline,  evasively. 

'  Went  hall  to  the  bad.  Loafed  about  town  after 
he  was  liberated  from  prison.  I  gave  Im  a  fit  out 
and  money  to  proceed  to  Ameriky  with.  Spent  the 
money,  pawned  the  cloathes,  and  hultimately  got 
transported.' 

'  Heigh-ho! '  sighed  Evangeline.  '  I  wonder  if  dad 
is  coming  to  see  me  this  morning.  I  am  detennined 
to  hold  out.  I  wont  go  up  to  his  dirty  room;  and  if 
he  thinks  so,  he  is  nustakos. 

'  Give  me  that  book,  Wowfer.  I  will  read.  Clear 
away  the  things;  and  tell  my  maid,  Wiketts,  to  oome 
hither.^ 

Evangeline  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  and  opening  the 
book  read  the  following  interesting  stoty. 

•THK  SrOBT  OF  FLAPF  FUNGUS  FUPPEETY  AND 
FLIPPEBTY  FUNGUS  FLAPP. 

'  A  T&a&ITIOK  OF  THE  8P0STXN0  WOBLD. 

*  On  a  sultty  evening  in  the  month  of  December, 


two  commeroial  travcUen  might  have  been  Mm  by 
the  waiter  (or  any  person  entering  tiieir  bed-room  uk 
the  Homed  Wolf)  engaged  industriously  shaving  tbeir 
heads  by  the  strong  light  of  ihe  sun,  i?hidL  entmd 
at  the  second-floor  window;  and,  bestowing  a  pusing 
glance  tit  the  somnolent  figures  of  our  heroes,  eiited 
by  the  door.  The  eldest  of  the  traveilen,  who  tis 
considerably  younger  than  his  companion,  was  the 
first  to  brMk  the  silence  into  sax  parts,  and  imme- 
diately throwing  the  fragments  over  the  ^odow, 
bunt  into  tearsL  His  remains  were  carefoUy  picked 
up  by  Ids  companion,  who  deposited  them  in  a  leatho 
carpet-bag,  and  retiring  himself  into  the  inside  of 
the  bag,  locked  it  on  the  outsde,  and  hung  the  kej 
on  a  jet  of  water  which  leaped  up  through  the  floor. 
After  they  had  occupied  themselves  in  this  manner 
for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  a  stem  scoid  ms 
seen  to  pass  over  the  face  of  the  youngest  by  a  Lu^ 
crowd  of  Japanese  ambassadors,  who  were  sitting  on 
the  railings  outside,  swallowing  oysters,  and  simii^ 
the  shells  at  a  haggard  figure  standing  on  a  whool- 
boy's  slate.  The  figure  was  a  five,  and  there  is  ereiy 
reason  to  believe  (considering  the  dreumstanoes  of 
the  case)  that  if  any  passing  wayfarer  had  been  at 
the  trouble  of  walking  up  and  adding  a  six,  the  com* 
bined  figures  would  have  represented  fifty-six.  As 
no  one  was  disinterested  enough  to  do  so,  an  athletic 
agricultural  labourer  in  the  twinklins;  of  an  eye  seind 
the  scowl  from  the  youngest  of  tbe  travellers,  asd 
reciting  the  first  sit  books  oi  Eudidi  walked  qoietly 
off— making  the  deserted  streets  ring  with  the  soiiod 
of  his  breathing,  and  the  immense  crowds,  who  ren- 
dered the  way  almost  impassable,  to  vanish  in  afi&igkt; 
and,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a 
rap  behind  them  to  pay  the  expenses  which  is  nsnal 
in  such  cases. 

'  Any  schoolboy,  with  the  slightest  preteasions  to 
intellect,  as  the  intelligent  reader  is  aware,  would 
have  divined  at  once  that  the  two  travellers  could  be 
no  others  than  the  eminent  personages --Flqiperty 
Fungus  Mapp,  and  his  cherished  companion  in  1^ 
Flapp  Fungus  FUpperty.  It  is  not  necessaiy,  how- 
ever,  for  the  development  of  our  stoiy,  that  we 
should  explain  to  the  intelligent  reader  the  pheaom^ 
non  of  the  activity  of  the  will  amid  motive  inflfnnoe; 
and  we  need  hardly  mentioii  that  such  an  intention 
jiever  for  a  moment  entered  into  our  head.  We 
shaU  accordingly  take  up  the  thread  of  our  nanaiire, 
in  — ^ 

'Chaptbb  IL 

'  With  the  intention  of  bringing  up  their  son  for 
the  bar,  the  parents  of  Flapp  Fungus  FHpperty  sp* 
prentioed  him,  early  in  life,  to  a  tavern-keeper  in  the 
Euston-road — where  his  genius  for  ooUeetiog  old 
coins  from  the  till,  and  oonsuming  large  quantitiei  of 
ardent  spirits,  developed  themselves  no  qniokly*  that 
it  was  not  long  till  the  attention  of  Oovenuaent 
was  directed  to  his  commendable  efforts,  and  be  was 
accordingly  induced  to  appear  at  the  position  whieh 
his  parents  coveted  so  stroBi^y  for  him,  vis.  the  ber 
of  his  ooontry.    His  ddnU  there  was  of  so  pMoinag 
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a  nature,  that  lie  immediately  received  an  official  ap- 
pomtme9t  at  MiTlhaTik  Palace,  wliere  lie  spent  five 
yean  of  hi*  life  acquiring  the  art  of  oakum  maiiaf ac- 
tuiing,  and  receiving  tiie  best  muscular  training  which 
the  Goveromeait  of  this  or  any  other  country  could 
afford.  His  daily  exercise  on  the  mill  had  the  effect 
of  bracing  the  mnsclee  of  his  legs  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  emfaraoed  an  opporiunity,  at  the  expiry  of 
three  yean,  and  knowing  the  value  at  which  his 
Bcnrices  were  held  by  the  Government,  and  the  affec- 
tionate efforts  which  would  be  made  to  induce  him 
to  remain,  he  quietly  gave  them  leg-bail  for  his  re- 
appearance, and  was  seen  no  more. 

'  "Flapp  Fungus  FUpperty  has  sloped,*'  said  the 
varder  of  the  Tower. 

* "  You  don't  say  so,*'  said  the  junior  warder;  and 
both,  with  the  tears  swimming  in  their  eyes,  divested 
themselves  of  part  of  their  habiliments,  and  putting 
themselves  into  A  pugilistic  attitude,  commenced  a 
toor  of  the  provinces  in  a  round  of  their  favourite 

characters.  

*Chaptkr  IIL 

'  The  great  raoa  was  to  come  off  at  the  Qreen  Alan, 
Hackney  Wick. 

'  We  have  mentioned  that  Flapp  Fungus  Flipperty, 
after  his  escape^  had  entered  himself  as  a  racing 
man;  but  we  did  not  mention  that  he  had  prudently 
changed  his  nam^  to  Flipp  Flapp  Flop.  Such  was 
the  case;  and  his  opponent  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Flipperty  Fungus  Flapp. 

^We  did  not  mention  that  the  latter  gentleman 
vas  the  eldest  son  of  the  warder  of  the  Tower.  Such 
was  the  case,  however.  He  did  not  expect  that  his 
rival  was  no  other  than  the  escaped  prisoner,  Flapp 
Fungus  Flipperty. 

'All  the  sporting  world  were  there;  and  all  the 
sporting  world  pinned  their  fiaith  on  Flipperty  Fun- 
gns  Flapp,  and  treated  the  attempt  of  Flipp  Flapp 
Flop  to  race  against  him  ^  as  the  extreme  height  of 
absurdity. 

'  The  two  men  are  at  the  scratch. 

*Theyareoffl 

'  All  the  sporting  world  who  had  pinned  their  faith 
o&  Flapperty  Fungus  Flapp  soon  discover  their  mis- 
take, and  tremble  for  the  cash  which  they  have  laid 

OQ  hiin. 

*  Flipp  Flapp  Flop  itf  soon  discovered  to  be  the 
best  maiL. 

'  The  race  is  hotly  contested,  however. 

'  They  are  at  the  second  last  lap. 

'  Flipperty  Fungus  Flapp  is  in  despair,  and  lost  in 
amazementb 

'  **  There  is  only  one  man  that  can  beat  me  in  fiurope, 
ud  that  man  has  been  exercised  three  years  on  the 
niiU.  That  man  is  FUpp  Fungus  Flipperty.  Great 
heavens  I  Flipp  Flapp  Flop  is  no  other  than  Flapp 
FnngiuFlip^Mrty.  There  is  a  hundred  pounds  offered 
for  his  captuz«.  I  mittt  catdi  him  and  gain  the  money. 
"l^luMe  are  his  legiB  which  I  see  before  me.  Tllswearit.'* 

As  aeon  as  Flipperty  Fungus  Flapp  makes  this  dis- 
covery he  cannot  help  shouting  out,  as  he  nears  his 


opponent,  "Ah  ha!  I  know  you  now.  You  toe  not 
Flipp  Flapp  Flop,  but  Flapp  Fungus  Flipperty.  I'll 
catch  you  yet "    He  puts  on  a  spurt. 

*  Flipp  Flapp  Flop  hears  the  dreaded  accents  of  the 
son  of  the  warder  of  the  Tower.  The  tread-mill  and 
oakum-picking  rise  up  before  his  eyes.  He  feels  his 
legs  giving  way.  By  the  time  he  makes  another  round 
of  the  lap  he  will  be  caught.  He  makes  up  his  mind 
on  the  instant,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
sporting  world,  vaults  over  the  wicket,  through  the 
bar  of  the  Green  Man  (to  the  astonishment  of  the 
landlord,  landlady,  and  the  customers  at  the  bar), 
and  out  into  the  fields  in  the  directidh  of  Bow. 

'With  a  yell  of  baffled  rage,  and  to  the  further 
astonishment  of  all  the  sporting  world,  Flipperty 
Fungus  Flapp  follows  him. 

*  They  can  be  seen  vanishing  in  the  distance.  The 
sporting  worid  look  curiously  at  each  other,  and  put 
the  query,  "  Wot's  hup,  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
rummy?" 

*That  question  was  never  answered,  and  never 
will  be  answered  till  the  crock  of  doom. 

'  Neither  Flapp  Fungus  Flipperty  nor  Flipperty 
Fungus  Flapp  were  ever  ag|dn  seen  in  the  flesh. 

'  Once  a  year,  however,  about  midnight,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hackney  Wick  are  startled  by  loud  yells  and 
shrieks,  and  the  dull  pattering  of  feet  on  the  high 
road.  When  the  windows  are  opened,  and  the  inha- 
bitants look  out,  they  see  two  transparent  figures 
dashing  past  in  a  halo  of  blue  fire — the  pursuer  and 
the  pursued. 

'  The  figures  are  the  ghosts  of  Flapp  Fungus  Flip- 
perty and  Flipperty  Fwigus  Flapp  aUae  Fup  Flapp 
Flop.' 

Evangdine  was  moved  to  tears  at  this  pathetic 
story.  Her  heart  was  softened  to  her  father  through 
its  influence.  She  shut  the  book,  rose,  and  prooeeded 
up  stairs.    '  I  shall  go  up  and  see  dad,'  she  said. 

Alas!  poor  lady. 

She  traversed  a  corridor  which  led  to  her  father's 
part  of  the  building,  and  reached  the  stair  which 
conducted  to  his  room.  The  door  waa  shut.  With  a 
strange  presentiment  of  evil  she  opened  it  and  passed 
in.  She  ran  against  a  figure,  which  was  evidently 
trying  to  pass  out.  She  Knew  by  the  shock  that  it 
could  not  be  her  father.  It  might  be  a  thief.  Evan- 
geline was  a  woman  of  strong  nerves.  She  slammed 
the  door,  and  stood  face  to  fw;e  with  the  intruder. 

*  Alfred !  you  here ! ' 

'  Evangeline !    Great  heavens  I ' 

It  was  the  Marquis  of  Pennywhistie  who  confronted 
her.  There  was  a  gash  of  blood  on  his  face.  There 
was  blood  on  his  hands.  He  had  neither  coat  nor  vest 
on.  His  shirt  collar  was  unbuttoned;  his  face  was 
pale  and  haggard;  bit  eyes  stood  in  their  sockets;  the 
clammy  sweat  was  on  his  brow;  his  lips  were  blue, 
and  his  teeth  chattered  like  a  person  in  extreme  cold. 
His  left  hand  clutched  a  parcnment>  which  he  tried 
to  conceal  in  his  breast  on  Evangeline's  appearance. 
He  was  unsuccessf  uL 

'  Let  me  pass,  Evangeline,'  said  the  Marquis. 

Evangeline  saw  that  she  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  scared  owlish-looking  fisure.  She  drew  herself 
up  to  her  full  heLg;ht,  and  witn  a  flash  of  contempt 
and  scorn  on  her  £ce  said,  ironically, 

*  No,  most  noble  the  Maquis  of  Fennywhistle,  you 
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shAll  not  paM.    Give  me  ihAt-paper  wliioh  yoa  hold 
in  your  \m  handL' 

The  Marauis  obeyed  meohanically. 

'What  do  you  here?  There  ib  blood  xr^n  yon! 
Where  ia  mv  father?  Great  God!'  (a  horrible  fear 
crept  into  Evangeline's  blood,  and  nearly  froze  her 
witn  terror)  '  yon  have  not  murdered  him  ?  Say  yon 
have  not  murdered  him,  and  I  will  foigive  all  you 
have  done  tome.' 

The  Marouis  spoke  not,  and  seemed  rooted  to  the 
ground.  Pale  as  death  he  stood  before  her,  but  spoke 
not  By  a  horrid  impulse,  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  himself,  he  turned  round  and  pointed  to 
the  comer  of  the  room.  Evangeline  threw  open  the 
shutter,  and  the  sun  kissed  the  carrion  flesh  of  old 
ChipjM,  who  lay  in  a  clotted  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor. 

Stul  the  MuquiB  spoke  not. 

Evangeline  was  petrified  for  a  moment;  only  for  a 
moment,  however.  She  loved  her  father,  and  she  had 
her  father's  temperament. 

Venffeance ! 

The  Marcpus,  now  fully  awakened  to  the  sickening 
danger  of  his  situation,  was  about  to  fly. 

Fool  I   She  was  a  maniac  in  her  race. 

'  No,'  she  shrieked  out  hoarsdy.  '  Ko,  Marquis  of 
Pennywhiatle,  you  don't  go.  Ma,  ha!  I  see  your 
handywork,  ana  it  behoves  me  to  aven^  it.' 

She  flew  upon  him  like  a  tigress,  teanng  and  bitins 
at  him  like  a  mad  wolf,  and  shriddng  at  the  top  c3 
her  husky  voice,  'Murder!  murder!  help!  help!  nelp! 
My  father  lies  dead  on  the  floor,  and  his  munlerar  is 
here. 

She  still  struggled,  and  bit  and  tore  him.  She  was 
aik  avenmng  fury;  and  her  shrieks  startled  the 
echoes  efthe  streets  of  Dubdub.  In  a  few  minutes, 
a  crowd  dashed  into  the  room,  headed  by  Wowf  er  the 
footman  and  Wicketts  the  maid. 

'  Murder !  I  tell  you,  fools !  idiots !  dolts !  Murder ! 
but  I  will  revenue  it.  Don't  take  him  from  me.  I'll 
revenge  his  death.  Who  has  a  better  right  than  his 
daughter?    Murder!  murder!' 

Pennywhistle  was  like  a  rat  in  the  dutches  of  a 
ferret;  but  in  a  minute  he  was  forcibly  released  by 
the  crowS. 

'  I .  ffive  him  in  charge,  for  the  murder  of  my 
father,  said  Evangeline;  *  and  I  will  follow  to  see 
that  he  is  properly  secured.  Look!  that's  his  work. 
Oh  my  head  and  my  heart!  th^  will  break.' 

The  crowd  looked,  and  saw  C^pps  impaled  to  the 
boarding  by  the  coriLscrew,  and  a  red,  gaping  wound 
all  round  his  neck.  They  tried  to  lijft  him,  and  his 
head  rolled  on  the  floor! 

Evangeline,  with  a  sound  like  lead,  fell  beside  the 
trunk.    She  had  fainted  away. 

Pennywhistle   spoke  not   a  word;   and  he  was 
dragged  off  to  prison,  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
(EiTD  or  Book  thx  Fibbt.) 


THE  SURPRISE. 

I  aonaiiT  mj  lady  in  a  plesNuit  garden 
Where  I  had  left  her  bat  an  honr  before; 

I  aovght  her  that  she  might  grant  me  sweet  pardon 
For  words  of  mine  that  wonnded  her  full  sore : 

For  words  that  mj  heart  with  a  wild  love  laden 
Had  prompted  me  to  whisper  in  her  ears— 

That  plunged  in  emel  Unshes  the  007  maiden, 
And  drew  from  those  bright  ejes  a  flood  of  tears. 

I  hop'd  and  fear'd,  I  wish'd,  beliefed,  and  donbted: 
Oh  how  I  loved  her !— ooold  she  love  me  so! 

Now  I  was  woeful,  now  mj  glad  heart  flouted 
At  all  forebodings  of  the  sad  word  No. 


An  honr  ago  I  had  from  her  been  driven 

Hj  the  mute  eloquenoe  of  streaming  ^jss: 
.  I  eame  again  that  I  migibt  be  forgiven. 
To  hear  mj  doom,  or  bear  away  my  prise! 

And  thus  I  found  her:  in  an  arbour  hid 

And  serenaded  bj  the  amorous  trees; 
Her  raven  hair  hung  looedy  ringleted. 

And  plaj'd  on  her  white  throat  with  ernqrhrNsa 

Her  eyes  were  oast  down  as  in  serious  thought, 
While  on  her  lips  a  faint  smile  seem'd  to  pky; 

Her  cheeks,  tinged  with  a  blush  those  muiiigi  broei^ 
Upheld  two  tear-drops  that  like  twin-peails  lajt 

She  held  a  volume  in  her  lily  hands; 

And  while  I  gaied,  she  read  in  gentle  tone, 
As  one  who  reads  and  fully  understanda, 

Because  the  thoughts  are  echoes  of  his  own. 

She  saw  nor  heard  me,  and  I  listen*d  long 
To  this  sweet  tale-the  tale  of  her  own  heart. 

Whose  plaintive  cadencee    such  power  hath  soi^^ 
Caused  sympathetie  tears  again  to  stark 

Ones  did  I  hear  her  murmurittg  my  nams^ 
And  then  another  page  she  softly  read; 

Mj  heart  was  burning  with  a  stifled  flame. 
As  thus  her  thoughts  nnconsdously  she  said. 

It  was  a  story  of  a  love-sick  girl 

Stirling  in  absence  of  her  heart's  own  chosen: 
Her  fMher  was  a  rougli,  unfeeling  churl, 

Whoee  heart  unto  her  level's  sutt  was  froasa. 

And  she  bewaii'd  this  lover  all  the  day 
In  those  sweet  numbers  that  my  lovu  was  readiBf: 

Oh  how  my  tears  and  donbtings  fled  away. 
As  for  me  thus  I  heard  her  own  vdioe  plsadingl 

'   The  lady  of  the  tale  oft  draped  her  woe 
In  all  the  flowery  figures  of  the  Bast; 
And  sure  mjr^hMly's  tones,  so  soft  and  low. 
Of  this  hid'meaning  told  me  not  the  least 

'Oh,*  thus  she  sang;  and  thus  my  lady  spaka^ 
'He  whom  I  love  is  as  the  sun  to  me: 

He  is  not  here,  and  now  my  heart  will  brsak. 
And  when  he  comes  I  shall  no  longer  bel 

'When  he  is  by,  all  things  are  ftdr  and  bilght 
With  aU  the  love  that  issues  tnm  his  9fm; 

When  he  is  gone,  I  dwell  in  darkest  ni^fr— 
I  do  not  live— I  breathe,  and  breathe  but  sight  I' 

And  then  my  lady  sigfa'd  in  sympathy. 

Oh  sweet,  sweet  stgh  that  told  so  ew^et  a  tale! 
And  then  she  tum*d  her  lustrous  look»--o»  eu, 

The  while  her  oonsdous  cheeks  grew  guilty  pski 

But  I  was  happy;  and  my  arms  I  flung 
Around  her,  scorning  all  my  former  fears; 

And  whUe  to  me  half -fearfully  she  dung; 
I  kiss'd  away  the  yet  remaining  teaia. 

And  thus  excused  myself''  Dear  love  of  miael 
As  but  this  mom  the  sun  from  off  this  rose 

Kis^d  the  soft  dew  so  soon  as  he  did  shins; 
80  suiTer  me and  your  tale  fltly  dose!' 

Then  tranblingly  she  raised  her  gradous  tjm. 
And  perfect  pardon  I  saw  beaming  there. 

Oh,  I  shaU  ever  bless  the  sweet  surprise 
That  show'd  and  gavu  to  me  a  heart  so  Ihirl 

JopBttk 
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LEAVES   FROM  THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MARRIED  LADT. 

BT  JAKB  a  SIMPSON. 


May  18,  18d6. 

When  Qeorgo  read  Aunt  Anbrey's  letter  last 
nigbt,  he  was  not  nearly  so  excited  about  it  as  I 
had  expected.  He  only  said — '  Poor  Mrs.  Falconer! 
It  is  well  ebe  found  so  kind  a  friend  in  her  need. 
And  I  daresay  the  boy  is  a  nice  little  fellot^  enough, 
and  will  be  a  great  amusement  to  her.* 

With  this  be  passed  on  to  another  matter,  in  which 
his  mind  was  far  more  concerned.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Locke  was  considerably  surprised  when  he  heard  that 
my  money  (I  mean  Mr.  Qrey^s  money)  had  been  lying 
all  this  while  at  mere  bank  interest,  and  has  sug- 
gested an  excellent  investment  for  it.  So  George  has 
been  laying  the  whole  case  before  me,  'to  get  my 
consent,*  as  he  says,  '  to  the  measure.*  I  told  him  I 
should  like  to  act  as  he  thought  best;  though  I  could 
not  help  adding,  (feeling,  as  I  do — shall  I  call  it? — 
prqudieed  against  his  partner,)  'Only  be  very  sure, 
Cieoige,  that  Mr.  Lockers  adrice  is  good  and  true. 
For  somehow,  though  I  daresay  he  is  very  superior, 
1  should  not  like  to  trust  him  overmuch. '  He  smiled 
in  a  way  I  never  saw  him  do  before,  and  the  language 
of  that  BmUe  was  as  plain  to  me  as  if  he  had  spoken 
the  words, — ^You  do  not  in  the  least  understand  Mr. 
Locke.  He  has  an  intellect  and  a  knowledge,  of  whose 
extraordinary  metal  your  woman's  wit  can  form  no 
conception.  That  man  could  govern  a  nation,  and  do 
his  work  nobly,  and  carry  himself  erect  and  strong, 
u  though  he  bore  but  a  feather's  weight.  Oh  a  most 
rare  capacity!  And  yet  here  is  a  weak  girl  that  doubts 
his  ability  to  execute  a  small  commission !  After  the 
noile,  came  the  following,  in  good  audible  tones: — 

*Mybwii  dear  little  Kate!  there  are  far  cleverer 
men  in  the  world  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  phi- 
losophy, and  my  partner  is  one  of  them.  So,  with 
your  approval,  my  love,  we  shall  take  his  advice 
aboat  this  money.' 

'Stay,  George!'  I  cried,  roused  by  some  secret 
impnlse  for  which  I  could  in  nowise  account  'Is 
there  no  chance  we  may  require  the  money  quickly, 
in  an  unfoxjaseen  emexgency?  And  then— if  it  were 
not  available?  Yon  know  it  came  to  me  in  rather 
a  sbgular  manner;  and  I  can't  help  looking  upon  it 
«^en  yet  more  in  the  light  of  trust  funds  than  as 
^^y  and  indiBputably  my  own.  Circumstances 
niay  transpire  that  would  cause  me  much  misery  if  I 
eoold  not  lay  my  hand  upon  that  money  at  a  short 
notice.  I  might  want  it  in  a  moment,  if  anything 
l^ppened.  Ton  can  guess  what  I  mean.  Now, 
George,  do  not  laugh  at  me.  But  say  you  will  wait 
]nst  a  Utile  while  before  you  make  iids  proposed  in- 


vestment. For,  since  the  idea  has  struck  me,  I  scarce 
think  I  should  sleep  at  night,  Qeorge,  if  I  knew  that 
the  funds  were  beyond  my  reach.' 

Here  I  paused.  I  had  been  speaking  very  earnestly, 
and  I  felt  that  my  husband  had  been  closely  following 
the  track  of  my  hypothesis.  He  did  not  laugh.  tLia 
kind  nature  forbade  him  to  ignore  my  feelings.  He 
took  my  hand: — 

'  I  see,  darling,  the  old  fancy  is  strong  upon  your 
heart  just  at  present.  But  it  will  pass  away.  Till  then, 
I  shall  do  nothing  in  this  matter.  Tou  are  a  sweet 
soul,  Kate — though  you  are  a  shade  too  imaginative 
for  this  working  world.  After  all,  it  is  a  failing  that 
leans  to  virtuous  side.  I  detest  your  altogether  prac- 
tical women*  They  are  no  better  than  cabbages. 
But  you  are  a  rose,  Kate — a  delightful  fragrant  rose, 
half -blown,  and  minus  the  thorns.' 

'But  what  of  Mr.  Halliday's  noo&e,  Geox;ge,  into 
which  I  am  yet  to  bring  your  head?' 

'  Oh!  that  ii  his  pleasant  bit  of  fiction,'  quoth  ha 
'  If  you  will  have  your  notions,  others  may  have  theirs 
too.' 

'  And  pray,  Georgej  what  may  be  your  particular 
private  fancy  about  anything  in  the  future  timef 

'  Very  ancient  and  iish-like  fancies  are  mine;  very 
old  fashioned  and  oommonplaee,'  he  answered.  '  One 
romancer  in  the  house  is  quite  enough.  So,  go  on 
dreaming,  Kate;  but  do  not  ask  me  to  dream  along 
with  you,  for  my  talent  does  not  lie  that  way.' 

And  so  ended  our  little  parley. 

Menk — ^Most  persons  overrate  their  own  qualities. 
George  decidedly  errs  the  other  way.  How  can  he 
call  his  ideas  commonplace,  when  he  has  such  an 
entire  appreciation  of  poetry,  for  instance?  And  as 
to  romance,  I  am  sure  his  overweening  admiration  of 
that  dry  discordant  Mr.  Locke  is  the  moit  romantic 
thing  possible.  Now,  none  but  imaginative  minds 
ever  set  up  these  idols  of  perfection;  therefore, 
George's  notions  cannot  be  'fish-like,'  but  quick  and 
sparkling;  and  so  he  under-estimates  himself  entirely. 
But  as  foi^  this  hero-worship  of  his  partner,  I  do  feel 
inclined  to  cry  out,  'Take  any  shape  but  thatt^ 
while  I  pray  earnestly  he  may  never  be  led  into  any 
mischief  thereby.  I  must  say  Mr.  Locke  puzzles  me. 
And  though,  at  times,  my  suspicions  of  him  appear 
hardly  fair,  yet  I  cannot  quite  throw  them  otL  Again 
I  fall  a-thinking. 

I  can  never  understand  the  right  which  some  people 
assume  to  be  disagreeable,  and  how  readily  the  right 
seems  conceded  to  them  in  certain  quarters.  We  have 
all  met  with  persons  so  blunt  in  manner  and  repul- 
sive of  aspect,  that  our  first  impulse  was  to  turn 
away  from  them  in  distaste.  Their  looks  were  hard 
and  cold,  their  words  few  and  stem,  and  their  only 
talent  appeared  to  lie  in  saying  offensive  tnings.  In- 
I  stinctively  we  shrank  from  their  contact;  the  world 
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was  wide,  and  the  influence  of  companionship  was 
much.  Why  should  we  plnck  the  sour  unripe  fruit, 
when  the  sweet  and  mellow  was  within  our  reach? 
So  we  have  argued,  and  do  argue  truly,  as  often  as 
oar  path  is  croned  by  any  of  these  bears  of  society, — 
when  lo!  some  ingenious  friend,  to  whom  we  confide 
our  opinion,  arrests  us  by  the  startling  intelligence 
that  the  persons  in  question  are  of  remarkable  sincerity 
and  real  worth — ^that  there  are  sterling  qualities  hid 
beneath  that  rough  exterior,  that  their  shrewdness  is 
marvellous,  that  their  integrity  is  unimpeachable, 
that  they  never  utter  a  syllable  except  what  may  be 
firmly  trusted — that  a  smooth  bearing  may  be  all 
very  pleasant,  but  surely  gold  is  preferable  to  tinsel; 
with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose.  Now, 
while  it  may  be  all  quite  correct  (and  we  are  glad  to 
hear  it)  that  these  unmannerly  people  are  immensely 
better  than  they  seem,  is  it  therefore  defensible  that, 
pluming  themselves  on  their  secret  excellence,  they 
should  be  therefore  licensed  to  expose  a  harsh  and 
forbidding  surface  to  the  outer  world?  Because  there 
are  well-bred  rogues  and  sleek-tongued  hypocrites 
abroad,  must  honesty  take  refuge  in  unblushing  rude- 
ness? Nay,  further,  must  we  be  expected  to  regard 
virtue  as  tenfold  more  estimable  when  exhibited  under 
a  shaggy  rather  than  a  silken  coat?  I  confess  myself 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  justice  of  the  argument.  And 
yet,  what  is  George  doing  by  his  partner  but  this  very 
thing?  I  can  only  hope  that  as  the  external  ofiensive- 
ness  is  so  apparent,  the  supposed  good  qualities  may 

for  certain  liq  hidden  underneath. 

July  4,  1836. 

Qeorge  set  off  this  morning  on  a  second  sunmions 
to  the  Grove.  The  letter  was  from  the  butler,  who 
stated  that  his  master  was  very  low,  and  moaning 
incessantly;  that  he '  must  die  now,  and  no  will  made 
out ! '  Taking  warning  by  his  last  visit,  and  fearful 
lest  the  starvation  system  might  be  still  in  vogue  at 
Mr.  Halliday's,  I  took  the  precaution  to  pop  a  cold 
roast  fowl,  cut  into  nice  handy  bits,  along  with  some 
boiled  bacon,  into  Gkorge's  bag,  not  saying  a  word  to 
him  about  it,  however,  till  he  was  just  going  to  start, 
when  I  whispered  him  gaily, '  You  shall  not  want  for 
supper  this  time,  George.'  I  expected,  of  course, 
that  my  words  would  be  quite  enigmatical,  and  that 
I  should  have  enjoyed  his  surprise  thereat.  But  he 
only  smiled,  and  glanced  at  his  valise,  as  if  he  knew 
the  whole  matter  already ! 

How  is  it  that  I  never  can  play  off  any  innocent 
little  ruse  upon  my  husband,  but  that  everything 
I  do  or  intend  is  patent  to  him  ere  I  have  given  him 
even  a  hint  of  it?.  He  was  not  in  the  room  when  I 
stored  away  that  provender  for  his  behoof,  neither 
did  he  open  his  bag  afterwards.  And  yet  he  an- 
swered me,  quite  sUly,  *  Thank  you,  Kate.  A  rare 
good  angel,  indeed — considerate  for  the  body  as  well 
as  the  souL'  No  wonder  people  say  that  women 
cannot  keep  secrets.  For  no  woman  can  get  hold  of 
a  secret  to  keep,  with  these  lords  of  creation  per- 
petually watching  over  us  with  their  lynx  eyes.  For 
my  part,  though  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  have 


un  petU  myatere,  just  to  lead  my  husband  into  a 
delightful  astonishment,  I  do  not  see  how  I  oosld 
possibly  manage  it.  He  would  divine  the  whole  plot 
from  the  commencement^  and  be  quite  au  faU  to 
the  dino^ment  before  I  knew  it  myself.    So  my 

poor  secret  would  turn  out  only  a  wretched  bosgle. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Every  day  I  am  looking  for  Aunt  Auhiey  home, 
and  most  impatient  I  feel  to  see  her  child-coB^anioiL 
I  know  she  will  not  be  long  at  Woodbum  ere  she 
finds  her  way  hi^hw.  Hark!  the  door-bell  rings— 
the  post-boy  is  always  peremptory.  How  slow  and 
cool  these  servants  are! 

Enter  Grace  with  a  letter,  which  she  hands  to  me 
primly  on  a  tiny  salver.  I  take  it  up  quietly  and 
decorously,  though  I  perceive  at  a  glance  that  it 
comes  from  my  aunt,  and  my  heart  is  palpitating  at 
double-quick  time.  I  open  it  hastily.  Yes;  she— 
t/iey  are  arrived,  slightly  fatigued  with  the  journey, 
but  that  is  all;  and  she  begs  of  George  and  me  to 
come  over  to  Woodbum  as  soon  as  possible.  She  has 
got  *  something  very  pretty  to  show  us.'  No  doubt 
she  means  the  boy.  Shall  I  go  at  once,  or  wait  for 
G^rge?  Who  knows  how  long  that  may  be?  Mr. 
Halliday  is  so  whimsical — ^time  and  place  have  do 
consideration  in  aught  relating  to  him.  George  may 
return  immediately,  or  not  for  a  week.  I  cannot  de- 
lay.  I  will  start  off  to-morrow  morning,  and  t^e 
Charlotte  with  me.  If  my  husband  comes  in  my 
absence,  he  can  follow  us.  Dear,  sweet  Charlotte! 
she  is  looking  so  beautiful,  my  aunt  will  be  enchanted 
with  her. 

Mem, — I  have  heard  say,  that  as  a  picture  without 
shadows,  so  were  a  life  without  crosses.  As  with  a 
character,  so  with  a  landscape — contrasts  are  need- 
ful to  ^ring  out  the  salient  points.  The  sunshine 
flooding  the  yalley  is  rendered  tenfold  more  brilliant 
for  the  deep  shade  of  the  mountain  falling  on  the  lake; 
and  the  smile  that  sparkles  in  the  eye  to-day,  shows 
a  thousand  times  lovelier  for  the  tear  that  dimmed  it 
yesterday.  Why  do  I  write  in  this  strain  just  at  pre- 
sent? Because  my  whole  heart  is  steeped  in  thank- 
fulness that  the  evil  I  so  much  dreaded  is  now,  to  all 
appearance,  being  warded  off  One  doud  that  wai 
dark  on  my  soul  is  gone,  and  the  light  breaks  forth 
with  redoubled  splendour.  Our  excellent  Dr.  Ann- 
strong  has  told  me  this  very  evening,  he  believes  most 
decidedly  that  no  permanent  mark  will  remain  on 
Charlotte's  eyebrow  from  that  distressing  accideot 
in  April  last  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  perceptible  ereo 
now,  except  on  close  observation;  and  this  assursnee, 
coupled  with  the  glad  news  of  our  aunt*s  safe  sirival 
(and  with  that  delightful  boy!),  has  made  all  n^ 
pulses  tingle  in  a  way  they  never  oould  have  dons 

but  for  the  previous  discipline. 

July6,183& 

I  have  just  returned  from  Woodbum.  What  an 
interesting  visit!  Mrs.  Aubrey  having  caught  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  guessing  who  might  be  her 
visitor,  was  standing  in  the  porch  when  the  carriage 
drove  up,  and  by  her  side  the  stranger  youth.  On  my 
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alighting,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  meet  her,  she 
held  out  her  arms  with  an  unaffected  cordiality  that 
had  no  affinity  with  the  irorld's  stereotyped  proprie- 
ties; and  when  she  did  release  me  from  her  embrace 
in  her  own  benign  and  graceful  fashion,  I  lost  no  time 
in  giving  the  same  kind  welcome  to  the  bright  child 
who  stood  there,  the  silent  witness  of  our  greeting. 
Without  uttering  a  syllable,  I  made  haste  to  strain 
him  at  once  to  my  mother's  heart.  What  an  eye  the 
boy  has!  and  what  a  mine  of  quick  intelligence  and 
esmest  feeling  scintillates  forth  in  his  whole  bear- 
ing! 

Meanwhile,  Martha  had  lifted  her  charge  very 
daintily  out  of  the  vehicle;  and  while  my  aunt  was 
making  Charlotte's  acquaintance  with  kisses,  and  was 
canying  her  off  in  triumph  from  the  maid  into  the 
home,  I  followed  them,  taking  Louis  by  the  hand. 
He  looked  radiantly  happy,  though  slightly  surprised. 
I  said  to  him,  gaily — 

*  You  do  not  know  me,  but  I  know  you,  and  I  am 
right  glad  to  see  you  here,  mon  cher.'  His  glance 
flashed  up  to  mine;  he  had  been  looking  On  the 
ground  before,  with  a  touch  of  modest  confusion  that 
immensely  became  him. 

*  Oh !  but  I  think  I  know  you  too,'  he  answered, 
with  a  sort  of  subdued  exhilaration.  'You  are 
Madame  Weeton,  are  you  not?'  I  nodded.  *0h! 
then,  I  know  you.' 

'  We  are  old  friends,'  I  rejoined;  '  for  I  hav9  loved 
yon  a  long  while,  mon  oapitaine.' 

Thus  talking,  we  entered  the  dining-loom,  where 
the  most  beautiful  scene  of  all  remained  to  be  per- 
formed I  saw  that  the  boy's  attention  had  been 
greatly  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  my  baby.  Now, 
though  she  is  not  particularly  shy  of  strangers — thanks 
to  Martha's  judicious  treatment — (by-the-by,  her  ex- 
cessive devotion  both  to  me  and  the  child  ever  since 
that  dreadful  day  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  has  fairly 
won  my  heart,  whence  I  conclude  that  kindness  is  the 
great  attraction  of  a  servant  to  a  mistress) — ^yet,  she 
did  begin  to  rebel  just  a  little  at  my  aunt's  caresses, 
and  to  look  beseechingly  at  me  and  at  her  nurse,  and 
&l80  with  open  gaze,  yet  bymo  means  frightened,  at 
Louis.  Seeing  this,  he  made  bold  to  approach  her, 
and  by  that  sUent  freemasonry  best  understood  by 
those  who  practise  it  most — ^the  fresh  guileless  flowers 
of  our  humanity — ^his  hand  playfully  extended,  and 
the  sweet  smile  that  accompanied  it  were  not  long  of 
eliciting  an  impulsive  response.  Charlotte  actually 
held  out  her  hands  to  him,  and  laughed  and  chattered 
in  his  face!  Indeed,  it  was  as  fairly  a  case  of  love 
&t  first  sight  as  could  be  put  on  record.  And  when 
the  climax  came,  1  never  wished  so  much  for  the 
painter's  art,  that  so  I  nught  have  fixed  the  picture 
on  the  ready  canvas.  Within  a  quarter  of  au  hour  of 
their  self-introduction  (as  I  must  call  it),  behold  mon 
capitaine  in  his  new  rdle  of  la  bonne  exemplaire, 
seated  on  a  low  ottoman,  holding  my  pet  on  his 
knees  as  firmly  and  safely,  and  yet  as  gently  and 
fondly,  as  any  old  gouvemante  in  the  three  king- 
doms!   It  was  just  about  as  pretty  a  sight  as  we 


could  see  in  this  prosy  world.  There  was  my  own 
darling,  with  her  superb  blue  orbs  and  silken  hair 
of  the  angel  gold,  twisting  and  twining  her  waxen 
fingers  among  the  raven  curls  of  her  boy  keeper, 
while  he  seemed  literally  to  feast  his  ardent  nature 
in  the  proud  consciousness  of  her  preference.  The 
sounds  which  testified  to  Charlotte's  gladness  could 
never  find  a  local  habitation  upon  paper,  any  more 
than  I  could  set  down  the  notes  of  the  wild  bird  in 
the  wood,  or  the  music  murmurs  of  the  summer  sea. 
Louis  drew  the  small  golden  head  devoutly  to  his 
breast,  and  kissed  the  downy  wavelets  with  a  tender 
meaning  in  every  lineament  of  his  russet  countenance, 
while  he  apostrophised  his  charge  in  some  such  quaint 
words  as  these: — 

*  Ah!  mais  c'est  nne  beUe  tdte,  bien  aim^  There 
is  nothing  so  pretty  in  Nice  as  you,  mon  enfant — ^no, 
not  in  all  France!  Bites  moi  vraiement,  will  you  be 
my  sister,  ma  tourterelle,  and  let  me  love  you  ft 
jamais^ 

Charlotte's  reply  to  this  appeal  was  characteristic  ^ 
of  young  ladies  of  her  age  and  idiosyncracy — she  gave 
a  joyous  bounce  on  her  guardian's  knee  (the  possibly 
iujurious  effects  of  which  action  he  adroitly  parried), 
and  then  with  a  ringing  laugh  tweaked  his  nose,  and 
screamed  hilarious  defiance.  My  aunt  looked  alter- 
nately at  me  and  at  the  children.  Her  soft  gray  eyes 
spoke  volumes  of  calm  satisfaction.  She  beckoned 
me  apart,  and  whispered  me  significantly: — ^ 

'  Katherine,  your  baby  girl  is  a  very  jewel,  but  I 
think  I  have  matched  her  with  my  soldier  boy.' 

I  did  not  speak — my  heart  was  busy.  How  differ- 
ent was  the  condition  of  Louis  from  that  of  Charlotte  I 
— Ae,  motherless,  perhaps  fatherless  too,  or  worse; 
s?ie,  with  parents  devoted  to  her  well-being,  a  lovely 
bud  of  promise  in  a  well- watered  garden. 

Oh,  beautiful  childhood!  as  the  stars  are  to  the  fir- 
mament, as  the  flowers  are  to  the  earth,  so  are  your 
light  and  fragrance  to  the  hearts  that  rear  and  tend 
you.  The  wisdom  of  ages  has  no  grander  boast  than 
to  return  to  your  untutored  simplicity.  A  childlike 
spirit  is  the  highest  type  of  man;  it  is  the  key  of  en- 
trance into  the  better  land. 

A  thought  has  just  struck  me; — can  it  possibly 
account  for  my  Charlotte's  taking  so  readily  to  this 
boy?  I  have  discovered  in  him  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  portrait  of  young  Stephen  Orey,  which 
I  took  from  the  oak  chest.  Now,  my  darling  has  been 
long  familiar  with  this  portrait.  Might  she  not  fancy 
Louis  to  be  the  original?  For  my  part,  I  deem  the 
likeness  unmistakable.  My  aunt  comes  to-morrow. 
I  shall  hear  her  impression  of  it. 

July  8,  183G. 

George  is  come  home,  and  still  no  settlement  made. 
Mr.  Halliday  found  himself  better;  and  he  and  my 
husband  continue  good  friends,  notwithstanding  his 
many  cross  ways.  It  seems  the  old  gentleman  grows 
more  chatty  on  acquaintance,  and  takes  amazing  in- 
terest in  the  story  of  little  Louis,  whom  Greorge 
chanced  to  mention.    Mr.  Halliday  wishes  him  to 


be  brought  to  the  Gio7e,  that  he  in»y  see  hixn.  Will 

anything  oome  of  thia,  and  what? 

•         '  •  •  •  •  • 

Oiur  aunt  and  her  prot4g6  are  here;  and  I  have 
shown  her  the  water-colour  drawing  of  Stephen  Orey 
*at  the  age  of  seven  years.' 

The  moment  she  set  eyes  upon  it,  she  exclaimed, 
*  Eatherine !  how  did  you  come  by  this  portrait  of  my 

boy?' 

Then  it  is  no  mere  fancy  of  mine— and  there  is 
really  a  close  similarity  between  the  two.    This  sets 

me  a-thinking. 

;To  be  oontlniied  fortnightly.) 


LITERARY   CRITICISM. 

BT  9XBBIST  OKAHAIC. 


'OlvsmeToarMTenttremArkt.  .  .  .  Eveiyeoof  (block- 
hsad)  maj  uj  a  tbtn^  is  eopttol.  beauHfiO,  tc :  but  Td  nther 
liAfe  the  eaadld  eritl^m  of  s  man  of  taste  than  tiM  laeenM  of 
tarf  thomand  todU.^'^TtuinahiU. 

Thxrk  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  criticiBm, 
when  fair  and  unbiassed,  has  a  genial  and  purifying 
inQuence  upon  literature.  Doubtless  every  author 
has  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  productions,  but  it  is 
not  the  author's  opinion  which  decides  their  fate. 
The  literary  taste  of  the  public  is  to  a  very  great 
ez^pt  rule4  by  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  the  press. 
The  power  o\  which  the  press  is  thus  possessed  is 
v^ry  high.  That  it  is  wielded  on  the  whole  with  a 
pret^  even-handed  justice  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  by 
9Q  means  so  perfect  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be.  Vari- 
ous reasons  could  perhaps  be  stated  for  the  misdirection 
of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the  public  journals,  but 
there  is  no  reason  which  can  serve  as  an  excuse,  how- 
ever weighty  or  plausible  it  may  seem.  The  profes- 
sion of  Uterature,  in  all  its  branches,  has  a  sacred 
office  to  fulfil,  and  by  no  means  the  least  importajit 
or  the  least  influential  branch  of  the  profession  is 
that  of  the  critia  He  is  possessed  of  the  power,  if 
he  has  the  inclination,  to  praise  or  condemn,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  real  merits  of  tiie  work  upon  which  he  sits 
in  judgment.  But  harshness  upon  his  part  is  a  wan- 
ton exercise^  of  his  power,  for  though  it  may  be  his 
duty  at  times  to  pronounce  an  unfavourable  criticism, 
it  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  his  duty  to  do  tins  in  a 
harsh  and  unfeeling  spirit.  I  am  well  aware  that 
th^  critic's  task  is  one  very  trying  to  the  temper; 
but  the  man  who  has  not  a  perfect  control  over  him- 
self is  not  the  proper  person  to  direct  or  influence  the 
public  taste^  The  display  of  temper  on  the  part  of  a 
critic  is  a  sure  sign  that,  however  competent  he  may 
be  to  form  an  authoritative  opinion,  he  is  not  a  person 
competent  to  express  that  opinion,  in  the  pages  of  a 
jounial  which  is  looked  up  to  as  a  guide  and  director 
in  matters  of  public  importance.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  condemn  a  work  without  a  display  of  harsh- 
ness. An  opinion  the  reverse  of  favourable  may  be 
expressed  in  such  a  manner  that  even  the  most  fas- 
tidious in  this  respect  must  fail  to  take  offence;  but 
when  the  critic  pours  out  the  full  venom  of  his  sting, 


r^gsffdless  of  ererythiog  but  oondenmatioo,  and  the 
desire  to  show  up  every  little  fauh  of  the  soihor 
whose  work  he  reviews,  he  is  guilty  d  sn  abaie  of 
the  great  trust  which  is  committed  to  him— sn  sbue 
which,  in  its  turn,  cannot  be  too  severely  oeosored. 
Although  a  volume  may  be  vexy  weak  and  trssby, 
thia  should  not  be  permitted  to  call  forth  the  iis  of 
the  reviewer.  If  bad,  it  is  unn^oessaiy  that  the  critic 
should  be  venomous,  for  ')>ad  boqlu  die  rabidly 
enough  without  the  executioner. '  3y  all  mesns  let  him 
condemn;  but  let  hif  oondemnatioo  be  90  eiprened 
that  it  will  bear  on  its  surface  the  marks  of  '  csodid 
criticism,'  uninfluenoed  by  any  mean  desirSj  and  not 
the  marks  of  bitter  malevolence. 

But  it  is  not  alone  of  unneoessair  harshneie  tiist 
literary  criticism  stands  accused,  ^ere  is  aaother, 
although  perhaps  not  so  oondemnable  a  fault  of  wbi^ 
it  is  sometimes  guilty.  The  office  of  the  critiQ  ii 
often  abused  in  the  holding  up  as  worthy  of  all  praiie 
books  which  in  themselves  are  weak  an4  friveloai, 
but  which,  through  friendship  with  the  author,  con- 
nection with  the  firm  by  which  it  is  published,  or 
some  other  cause,  the  critic  considers  himself  in  e 
manner  bound  to  praise.  True  criticism  should  be 
uninfluenced  by  any  pnotive  other  than  a  desire  to  ex- 
press an  unbiassed  opinion  of  the  merits  or  dementi 
of  the  works  reviewed;  and  when  the  critic  steps 
aside  from  this,  in  how  ever  so  small  a  degree,  he  ii 
abusing  the  power  of  which  he  is  possessed.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  critic  praise  Qi:  Qondema,  if  bii 
review  be  not  th^  es^jression  of  a  fair  and  uabisned 
opinion,  fornied  {roo^  a  careful  |pemsal  of  thevgik 
under  notice,  it  is  a  misdirection  of  truth  and  csndoor, 
and  ia  deserving  of  severe  reprobation.  There  csn  be 
no  excuse  that  the  failure  to  favour  a  book  puhliibed 
by  a  firm  with  which  the  critic  is  connected,  orwitb 
the  author  of  which  he  "is  on  terms  of  frieodship, 
would  be  productive  of  serious  consequences  to  tbe 
reviewer,  {or  these  considerations  must  sink  into 
insignificance  before  the  calls  of  duty;  and  the  man 
who  is  under  this  inQuence  is  not  the  person  opon 
whom  should  be  conferred  the  critic's  power.  Bat 
even  were  it  otherwise,  if  no  other  alternative  is  open 
to  him,  it  is  easy  to  abstain  from  {reviewing  a  work, 
an  nnfavoiira))le  criticism  of  which  'vrould  entail  upon 
the  critic  consequences  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is 
truly  a  pitiful  ^^4  contemptible  spirit  which  prompti 
a  man,  harshly  and  unfeelingly  to  condemn  s  woik 
because  it  is  published  by  a  firm  which  is  a  rival  of 
his  employers;  and  it  is  equally  pitiful  and  ooato^* 
tible  when  the  critic  lauds  a  work  because  it  is  P^^ 
lished  .by  his  employers.  And  yet  instances  of  tbii 
kind  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Mfay  of  the 
leading  journals  and  magasines  are  connected  vitb 
publishing  firms,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  ilmoet 
the  whole  of  the  publications  of  th^se  fizm^  brongbt 
under  review  in  the  pages  of  their  respective  joomAl* 
and  magazines,  are  praised  in  scarcely  measured  tensi. 

By  the  proprietors  of  many  public  jourasli  tbe 
criticism  of  current  literature  is  deemed  rather  ss  on- 
important  department;  and,  holding  such  an  opinios, 
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ihej  do  not  pay  veiy  particular  attention  to  the  per- 
sons by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  their  reviews 
are  written.      I  am  aware  that  this  statement  has 
little  or  no  application  to  the  leading  and  most  in- 
fluential journals  and  magazines.   But,  then,  all  jour- 
nals and  magazines  are  not  leading  ones,  although  they 
each,  to  some  extent,  direct  the  taste  of  their  respective 
readers.    Everybody  does  not  read  the  Timts,  or  the 
DaUy  NeiMf  or  the  Saturday  Review  ^  or  Blackwood; 
bat  almost  everybody  reads  a  paper  or  periodical  of 
some  kind  or  other,  and  newspapers  and  periodicals 
now-a-days,  even  of  very  slightly  elevated  pretensions, 
do  not  altogether  neglect  criticising  the  current  litera- 
tore.  New  books  are  reviewed  in  nearly  all  of  them, 
▼ith  more  or  less  ability.  But  even  among  many  of  the 
higher  class  newspapers  and  periodicals,  that  attention 
ia  not  always  given  to  literary  critidsm  which  the  sub- 
jectdemands.  In  many  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the 
reriewer's  task  is  performed  by  a  single  individual,  orat 
most  two  or  three,  who  unhesitatingly  undertake  the 
criticism  of  books  on  all  subjects — science,  art,  history, 
poetry,  fiction,  Ac.    ft  is  really  amusing  to  read  some 
of  these  criticisms.  To-day  Jones,  the  solitary  hack — 
whose  education  was  of  the  most  meagre  description, 
and  confined  solely  to  the  three  elementary  branches — 
is  drawing  over  the  coals  Flibbertygibbet  Howlaway, 
the  eminent  sensation  novelist,  for  his  latest  produc- 
tion, entitled  '  The  Midnight  Prowler;  or  the  Resus- 
citated Hegicide.*    Next  week  he  will  pick  holes  in 
*The  History  of  Man  during  the  pre- Adamite  Ages,' 
if  such  a  work  should  be  issued  from  the  press.     He 
it  was  who  criticised,  inter  alia,  *  Darwin's  Hypo- 
thesis,' 'Essays  and  Reviews/  and  the  Bishop  of 
Natal's  'Pentateuch,'  for  the  especial  delectation 
of  the  worthy  people  of  Muttonhole,  who  read  the 
WteMy  Thunderbolt,    And,  after  all,  why  not?    Is 
there  not  many  a  Jones  among  the  superfine  re- 
viewers  and  Saturday  slashers,  who  hesitate  not 
to  criticise  volumes  which  they  have  never  read,  or 
which,  if  they  have  read,  they  have  failed  to  under- 
stand?   There  is  a  mystery  in  these  things;  but  it  is 
not  the  first  time  that  slashing  criticisms  have  ap- 
peared in  leading  journals,  the  writer  of  which  has 
read  only  as  much  of  the  books  he  reviewed  as  would 
suffice  for  a  quotation  or  two.     Such  doings  as  these 
it  is  which  bring  criticism  into  contempt.     Much 
better  would  it  be  if  the  book  were  never  reviewed 
at  all,  than  that  it  should  be  reviewed  by  a  person 
P<)8Mssed  of  no  knowledge  whatever  of  tiie  subject 
^th  which  it  deals.     The  criticism  may  appear  to 
display  a  oonsiclerable  amount  of  learning  upon  the 
part  of  its  author;  but  this  only  to  people  who 
themselves  know  nothing  of  the  subject  treated  of 
in  the  work  reviewed.    To  others   the  reviewer's 
Ignorance  will  be  apparent;  consequently,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  paper  in  which  the  criticism  appears 
^1  Bnffer.    As  to  the  practice — which  is  said  to  be 
rather  common  than  otherwise — of  reviewing  books 
^hich  the  critic  has  never  read,  the  man  who  oan  so 
wwer  himself  in  his  own  estimation  as  to  be  guilty 
of  its  commission,  and  the  newspaper  proprietors  and 


editors  who  are  aware  of  this,  and  continue  to  employ 
such  men,  are  alike  unworthy  even  of  contempt.     ' 

There  is  still  another  cause  for  the  mi8dire<^on  of 
criticism  which  is  perhaps  more  influential  than  any 
other — political  bias.     But  the  other  day  I  read  two 
criticisms  of  a  number  of  the  'Quarterly  Review,' 
which,  as  almost  everybody  knows,  is  a  l^oiy  orgau. 
One  of  these  criticisms  appeared  in  a  leading  Tory, 
and  the  other  in  a  leading  Whig  jonmaL    In  the 
former,   almost   every  article  was  highly  praised; 
while  in  the  latter,  with,  if  I  remember  aright,  only 
two  exceptions,  every  article  was  cut  up  in  a  style 
worthy  even  of  the  Saturday  Slasher,   I  had  not  read 
the  articles  myself;  but  it  was  quite  apparent  that 
political  bias  had  dictated  one  or  other  or  both  of  the 
criticisms.    What  in  the  Tory  journal  was  highly 
praised  was   in   the  Whig  journal  condenmed   as 
worthless  trash.     Each  of  these  journals  pretends  to 
excellence  in  all  departments,  that  of  literary  criticiiim 
included;  and  each  of  them,  when  political  bias  is 
not  at  work,  has  really,  on  the  whole,  very  able  criti- 
cisms.    But  as  it  was  a  Tory  organ  which  was  under 
review,  doubtless  the  Tory  reviewer  considered  it 
his  duty  to  proclaim  its  excellence;  while  the  Whig 
reviewer,  actuated  likewise  by  a  sense  of  duty,  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  '  cut  up'  in  really  beautifid 
style.     Both  criticisms  displayed  first-rate  ability; 
but  it  was  apparent  that  the  author  of  one  or  other 
or  both  of  them  was  blinded  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
work  by  political  prejudice.   This  ia  but  one  instance 
out  of  many  which  could  be  cited.    Take  the  literary 
production  of  any  man  of  eminence  in  the  politicid 
world,  and  you  will  find  that  m  almost  every  instance 
the  criticisms  upon  it  are  favourable  or  the  reverse, 
according  to  the  shade  of  political  opinion  held  by  the 
respective  reviewers,  or  rather  by  the  journals  in  the 
pages  of  which  the  criticisms  appear.    Doubtless  it 
may  be  said  that  each  must  stick  to  his  party,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  valid  reason.     Literary 
criticism  should  be  above  all  party  influences  what- 
ever; and  if  it  is  to  hold  that  place  in  letters  to  which 
it  is  fully  entitled,  it  must  be  fair  and  candid — resting 
its  judgment  solely  upon  the  books  themselves,  and 
not  upon  the  party  connections  of  the  author.     It  is 
not  the  author  but  the  book  which  it  is  the  reviewer's 
duty  to  criticise.    The  book,  and  the  book  alone,  is 
what  he  has  to  deal  with. 

Literary  criticism  is  often  spoken  of  sneeringly; 
and,  when  a  book  is  condemned,  it  is  said  that  the 
critic  should  himself  try  his  hand  at  the  authorship 
of  a  work  similar  to  that  which  he  reviews,  and  he 
would  then  be  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  it^ 
real  merits.  This  I  consider  to  be  only  so  much 
ganmion;  for  authors  are  not,  and  never  have  been, 
by  any  means  the  most  able  critics.  True,  cases 
might  be  cited  in  which  authors  have  made  good 
critics;  but  these  cases,  I  fear,  are  vastly  in  the 
minority,  and  are  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  would 
write  a  very  fair  criticism  of  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon's 
'  Lady  Audley's  Secret;'  or  that  Miss  Braddon  would 
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be  the  proper  person  from  whom  to  ask  a  review  of 
Mr.  Collins*  'Woman  in  White.'  Nor  would  any 
man  in  his  senses  ever  dream  of  delegating  to  Mr. 
Falconer  the  task  of  criticising  Mr.  Boncicanlt's  sensa- 
tion dramas,  or  vice  vena.  It  would  only  be  '  setting 
hawks  to  pike  out  hawks'  een.'  Jeffrey  was  an  ad- 
mirable critic  of  poetry,  &c.  but  I  doubt  very  much 
if  he  could  hare  written  *  Childe  Harold,'  or  any  of 
the  other  great  works  which  he  so  ably  reviewed. 

True  literary  criticism  ought  to  be  above  toadyism, 
and  every  influence  whatever — political  or  otherwise. 
Unless  the  critic  can  and  does  set  himself  down  to  his 
task  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  can  perform  his 
work  without  permitting  his  temper  to  be  ruffled  to 
even  the  slightest  extent,  he  is  unworthy  to  discharge 
the  duty  which  he  undertakes.  He  may  write  a  very 
brilliant  and  attractive  essay,  abounding  with  flashes 
of  wit  and  sarcasm;  he  may  be  capable  of  causing  an 
author  to  dance  with  delight,  or  to  shiver  in  his  shoes; 
he  may  be  a  man  whose  slightest  word  of  applause 
will  raise,  or  whose  condemnation  will  freeze,  the 
author's  fame;  but  unless  his  task  be  executed  in 
every  case  with  candour  and  truthfulness,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  the  utmost  fairness — allowing  no  prejudice 
or  passion  to  cloud  his  judgment,  but  executing  his 
task  with  calmness  and  firmness,  whether  it  be  to 
praise  or  to  censure, — unless  he  can  do  this,  he  un- 
doubtedly cannot  be  considered  as  a  man  fitted  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  critic,  as  these  duties  should 
be  discharged. 

MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE  IN  BRITAIN. 

On  observing  an  article  of  manufacture,  we  are  na- 
tiu'ally  led  to  investigate  its  origin,  from  what  rude 
materuds  it  haa  be«.  formed,  and  the  steps  by  which  it 
h.a8  reached  the  excellence  in  which  we  now  find  it. 

This  feeling,  with  regard  to  Militaiy  Architecture, 
13  fraught  with  something  more  than  mere  curiosity. 
By  our  attention  to  the  history  of  this  art,  we  shall 
discover  hbw  we  have  been  able  to  surpass  other  nations 
both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  It  will  enable  us 
to  comprehend  the  real  social  and  political  state  of  our 
forefathers — wherein  the  greater  security  of  the  Nor- 
man invaders  rested  above  that  of  the  Roman,  Saxon, 
or  Dane. 

When  near  some  one  of  the  many  remains  of  the 
great  military  buildings  of  olden  time,  we  cannot  help 
recalling  before  our  imagination  the  appearance  of  the 
Castle,  when  in  its  original  glory — conjuring  up,  from 
the  very  dust  beneath  our  feet,  the  godless  baron  and 
hit  armed  retainers,  the  spiked  portcullis  hanging  mid- 
way in  the  air — and  feeling  that  fighting  was  far  more 
noble  when  foe  met  foe,  hand  to  hand,  with  short 
swords — when  strength  of  arm  and  bravery  were  more 
accounted  than  mathematical  correctness,  attended,  as 
it  now  is,  with  exterminating  slaughter. 

Early  British  cities  are  described  by  Csesar  as  simply 
thick  woods,  fortified  by  a  ditch  and  rampart  surround- 
ing them,  or  by  merely  enclosing  the  city  by  a  wooden 
wall  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees.    These  latter  Were 


merely  temporary,  and  not  calculated  for  a  prolonged 
residence. 

The  earliest  castles  were  formed  of  earth  or  unhewa 
stones,  upon  the  sides  of  hills,  and  were  but  smsU,  and 
of  little  comparative  strength.  The  RomaDS  bnilt  a 
few  castles  upon  the  coast  most  liable  to  the  attacb 
of  the  Saxon  barbarians.  They  built  their  castles, 
or  rather  fortified  cities  or  towns,  inth  a  wall  fonned 
of  earth  or  stones,  and  occasionally  brick  cemented 
with  mortar,  enclosing  a  square  area  of  several  acres. 
They  placed  towers  upon  the  walls  at  certain  distances, 
to  protect  them.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  tw 
occupied  by  the  houses  and  other  buildings  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  forms  of  Britisli  cas- 
tles; one  on  a  hill  with  terraces — ^upon  the  summit  a 
hollow  surrounded  by  loose  stones,  surmounted  with  a 
round  or  square  fort;  the  other  conssting  of  a  mound 
of  earth  on  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  the 
stones  composing  it  grouted  together,  t.  e.  with  the 
cement  run  in,  in  a  fluid  state. 

Among  British  castles  or  forts,  those  whidi  hare 
created  the  most  controversy — ^which  must  have  been 
of  some  importance  from  their  superior  strength  and 
durability — are  ;those  called  '  vitrified.'  They  exist  ia 
Scotland,  and  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  extinct 
volcanoes.  They  are  situated  upon  small  hills.  The 
materials  used  were  stones  reduced  by  lieat  into  a  ipedea 
of  coarse  glass,  which  ran  together  in  a  mass,  forming 
a  wall  strong  and  lasting  in  a  high  degree.  Thus  ms 
Castle  Hill  of  Finhaven,  in  Angus,  and  many  others  in 
Scotland. 

Asser,  the  biographer  of  Alfred,  states  that  the  king 
caused  a  castle  to  be  built  at  Athelnay,  near  Borough* 
bridge,  in  Somersetshire,  which  served  as  a  retreat  for 
himself  and  his  nobles  from  the  power  of  the  Danish 
invaders.  This  is  a  hill  with  terraces,  at  the  base  d 
which  flows  the  river  Tone.  Edgar's  Tower  at  Corfe, 
the  keeps  at  Sturminster  and  Coningsburgh,  afford  some 
good  examples  of  Saxon  fortification.  The  last  belonged 
to  Harold.  It  had  a  high  and  circular  tower,  strength- 
ened with  six  large  square  buttresses.  The  portal  is 
placed  a  great  height  from  the  ground,  and  is  approached 
by  stone  steps  rising  in  a  steep  ascent  from  the  front. 

The  Danish  forts,  Uke  the  British,  were  placed  on 
steep  conical  hills,  and  were  circular.  The  earth  from 
the  first  ditch  was  thrown  into  the  centre,  and  fonned  a 
mound;  below  this  were  placed  a  succession  of  terraoes, 
with  uitch  and  b^mk,  to  the  base  of  the  hilL  Some  d 
their  castles  were  built  with  stone  and  lime— the  ascent 
to  these  was  by  a  spiral  path  up  the  side  of  the  hill, 
protected  on  the  exterior  by  a  bank  of  earth.  The  centre 
of  the  fort  being  most  secure,  was  used  for  hiding  their 
women,  children,  money,  and  other  valuables. 

At  the  conquest,  William  finding  what  an  easj  pRJ 
the  kingdom  had  become  for  want  of  castles,  determined 
it  should  no  longer  lack  in  that  respect  for  the  futaie. 
A  style  of  fortification  was  now  introduced,  hitherto 
unknown  in  England,  which,  during  the  Norman  occu- 
pation, at  least  secured  her  from  apprehension  on  that 
score.   The  system  now  introduced  caused  these  strong* 
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holds  to  be  80  multiplied  in  number  that,  by  Stephen^s 
time,  there  were  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  baroniAl 
CMtles  in  England. 

The  Normans  showed  a  more  manifest  superiority 
over  their  Sixon  predecessors,  in  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  their  military,  than  they  did  in  their  ecclesiastical, 
architecture.  They  chose,  like  the  Saxons,  as  the  best  site 
for  their  keeps,  a  hiU,  or  artificial  mound,  near  a  river,  or 
with  an  artificial  moat  formed  round  it — imagining  that 
no  place  could  be  secure  unless  surrounded  with  water. 
Along  the  sea-coast,  also,  the  highest  and  steepest  rocks 
and  the  abruptest  headlands,  were  selected  for  their 
castles.  They  converted  promontories  into  islands 
where  practicable,  by  digging  a  wide  canal,  as  at  the 
famofis  castle  of  Loch-Leven.  One  great  improvement 
in  the  new  over  the  old  method  was  in  increasing  the 
dze  and  thickness  of  the  towers;  the  next  in  making 
the  staircase  run  sideways  up  the  wall  of  the  castle,  thus 
considerably  adding  to  its  strength.  The  walls  were  of 
a  nniform  thickness  from  the  base  to  the  top.  The 
earliest  Norman  arrangement  was  called  the  '  Gundulf  * 
keep,  after  the  founder  of  the  castle  at  Rochester.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge. 
The  entrance  was  defended  by  two  portcullisses  and 
three  strong  gates,  one  half-way  i^p  the  staircase.  The 
Xorman  tower  -was  three  stories  in  height.  The  ground 
floor  was  the  dungeon,  the  first  storey  for  the  reception 
of  stores,  &c,  the  second  a  common  room,  and  in  the 
highest  the  family  lived  during  war. 

A  little  previous  to  the  ascent  of  the  royal  line  of 
Plantagenet  to  the  throne,  a  further  improvement  was 
made  in  the  defensive  powers  of  the  yalls,  to  coimter- 
act  the  method  of  attack.  The  efforts  of  early  military 
architects,  as  well  as  of  modem  military  engineers,  have 
been  devoted  to  increase  and  perfect  the  means  of  de- 
fence. The  usual  method  in  which  the  siege  was  carried 
on  was  by  mining.  This  was  conmienced  inmiediately 
npon  crossing  the  ditch  or  moat,  after  filling  it  with 
wood,  straw,  and  rubbish,  and  reaching  to  the  foot  of 
the  walL  The  sappers  and  miners  were  protected  from 
the  efforts  of  the  besi^^d  by  their  comrades  holding 
large  shields  over  them  while  the  engines  and  battering- 
rams  were  at  the  same  time  doing  their  work.  The 
engines,  which  we^  called  battering-catapults,  shot 
large  stones,  bars  of  iron,  &c.  against  the  walls.  The 
battering-rams  consisted  of  large  beams  of  wood,  strongly 
bound  with  iron,  having  an  iron  head  at  the  end,  some- 
times moulded  in  the  shape  of  a  ram^s  head,  and  sus- 
pended upon  a  framework  of  wood,  with  chains.  This 
framework  was  roofed,  to  protect  the  assailants  be- 
neath; who,  by  drawing  the  beam  away  from  the  wall 
of  the  castle,  by  ropes  attached  to  the  ram,  let  it  swing 
with  tremendous  force  back  against  iti  shattering  the 
stonework,  and,  by  constant  repetition,  soon  causing  a 
breach.  -  This  was  filled  by  the  besiegers  with  bags  of 
earth.  It  was  therefore  foimd  necessary  greatly  to 
increase  the  thidmess  and  strength  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  castle  waU.  It  was  composed  of  two  solid  walls 
of  stone,  with  grouting  poured  between.  Hitherto, 
castles  were  not  used  for  constant  residence,  but  only 
resorted  to  during  war.     About  the  reign  of  Coeur  de 


Lion,  however,  they  began  to  be  used  as  dwellings  by 
the  barons;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to 
add  the  requisite  appendages  of  a  mansion — such  as 
halls,  kitchens,  stables^  &c.  Barbicans  were  also  added. 
They  w^  forts  or  watch-towers,  placed  outside  the 
ditch — on  a  high  stone  wall,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
drawbridge — ^to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  to  render  the  drawbridge  more  difficult  to  be 
crossed.  A  little  later,  Edward  I.,  in  building  the 
castles  of  Conway  and  Carnarvon,  added  towers  and 
turrets,  not  only  to  the  angles,  but  also  along  the  waUs 
surrounding  the  keep.  They  had  been  added  to  the 
comers  of  castles  previous  to  this,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Stephen.  A  tower  o6sCure  and  secure  was  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  in  time  of  danger. 

This  was  the  general  arrangement  of  castles  of  this 
period;  variations  were  frequently  made,  but  the  follow- 
ing was  the  usual  character: — On  the  inside  of  the  moat 
was  the  castle  wall,  within  this  wall  was  another  moat 
and  wall  similar  to  the  exterior;  the  space  between  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  walls  was  called  a '  ballium.*  Within 
the  inner  ballium  was  the  keep,  or  palace.  It  was  a 
square  buUding  with  small  windows  and  '  machicolated,* 
that  is,  embattled  walls;  beneath  it  were  the  dungeons 
used  as  prisons,  on  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  ballia 
were  flat-roofed  houses  for  the  garrison.  The  embra- 
sures of  the  embattlements  served  as  passages  of  com- 
munication to  a  gallery  of  wood  overhanging  the  wall, 
called  'hoards.*  The  hoards  were  erected  during  war; 
from  them  the  besieged  hurled  javelins  or  stones  upon 
the  assailants  beneath.  At  the  angles  of  the  ballia  widls 
square  towers  were  built,  about  three  stories  high. 
Square  towers  being  foimd  to  leave  one  side  exposed  to 
the  enemy,  which  was  not  conmianded  from  any  part  of 
the  castle,  round  towers  were  suggested;  but  stiU  these 
were  found  imperfect  for  the  same  reason,  though  in  a 
less  degree;  the  square  tower  was  again  built,  but  placed 
diagonally  with  the  angle  facing  the  enemy — ^the  form 
repeated  in  the  modem  Bedan;  this  was  perfect,  it 
being  commanded  by  both  flanks  in  a  cross  fire. 
The  example  of  Edward  III.,  who  changed  Windsor 
Castle  from  a  fortress  into  a  royal  palace,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  barons.  The  rude  castle  became  hence- 
forth the  luxurious  castellated  mansion.  Keeps  began 
to  give  place  to  palaces.  The  towers  were  not  buQt  so 
strong;  the  turrets  were  increased  in  number,  and  the 
embattlements  retained  merely  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment. A  fine  specimen  of 'this  style  exists  at  Hum^^- 
Monceaux,  in  Sussex;  it  wiis  built  by  Lord  Daroe, 
treasurer  to  Henry  of  Windsor.  It  was  in  some  part 
destroyed,  when  unroofed  in  1777;  but  what  remains 
amply  shows  what  it  was  in  its  pristine  state.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  character  of  these  mansions.  The 
gatehouse  has  two  turrets,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
portcullis,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a  windlass  above  the 
gateway.  There  were,  within  the  walls,  a  chapel  or 
church,  a  hall,  stables,  staircase,  &c  The  whole  build- 
ing is  square,  and  built  entirely  of  brick.  During  the 
Tudor  dynasty,  the  castle  was  entirely  lost,  and  naught 
but  the  house  remained. 

Immediately  on  the  invention  of  cannon,  in  Edward 
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in.*i  ragn«  vn  obsenre  the  decline  of  castle  btiilding, 
it  being  foimd,  by  experience,  that  baoks  of  earth  are 
better  calculated  to  resist  cannon  than  stone  walls. 
After  some  time,  the  walls  were  made  low,  and  banks 
of  earth  thrown  against  them.  In  former  days,  the 
architect  of  the  church  was  architect  of  the  castle  also; 
but  in  modem  times  poilitary  architecture  is  no  longer 
known — the  art  of  Fortification  having  become  Military 
Engineering. 

It  is  impoBsiblCi  at  the  present  time,  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  early  castles  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Many 
have  been  so  repeatedly  demolished,  inbuilt,  or  altered, 
that  the  original  character  is  quite  effaced. 

John  Buiiham  Saf^obd. 

A  LITTLE  CHAFF  ON   PBOVEBBIAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 


'  n  TOlto  Mldlto,  |U  pensieri  strsltL' 


INTEODUCnON. 
'  ^ers  are  mors  thingi  in  heaven  and  earth,  ^oratio,  than 
art  dreamt  of  In  your  philosophy' 

It  is  as  well  to  confess  at  once  that  1  hate  proverbs, 
partly  because— sitting  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
fed  on  the  *  Purple  Jar*  and  •  Waste  Not,  Want  Not' 
— «very  lesalbn  ended  in  one  of  these  sententious  in- 
flictions, driving  the  moral  into  our  poor  little  brains 
with  a  shock  little  inferior  to  that  now  exploded  trial 
of  our  childhood,  the  matutinal  shower-bath — partly 
because,  pushing  through  life  with  this  potted  wisdom 
rankling  in  my  mind,  I  have  found  it  selfish  to  the 
last  degree,  and  as  deceptive  as  those  concentrated 
lozenges  which  are  presumed  to  contain  an  unlimited 
amount  of  nourishment. 

Moreover,  proverbs  being  such  cheap  wisdom,  are 
not  allowed  to  rest  still  in  their  graves,  content  with 
whatever  success  they  po^y  haye  bad  in  their  day, 
but  are  continually  parading  their  plum -coloured 
coats  and  short- waisted  dresses  in  the  midst  of  our 
modest  Tweeds  and  more  decorou9  crinolines,  where 
they  are  readily  accepted  by  many  who  seek  to  escape 
the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  Those  who 
are  willing  to  accept  these  formulse,  should  not  forget 
that  their  applicability  is  limited,  as  we  may  see,  if 
we  apply  them  to  well-known  cases.  If,  for  example, 
when  the  Princess  whom  the  Cid  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  marry,  compluned  of  his  constant  absence, 
he,  instead  of  stopping  at  home  till  she  was  fairly  tired 
of  him,  had  remembered  that '  A  spaniel,  a  wife,  and 
a  walnut  tree— the  more  you  beat  them  the  better 
theyll  be,'  it  may  be  doubted  if  his  character  would 
stand  so  high  as  it  does;  nor  can  we  picture  to  our- 
selves Bayud,  when  lie  released  the  widow's  daugh- 
ter, muttering  '  Cattiva  donna  guardate  a  buona  non 
Fidar  niente.' 

Qowever  much  men  may  be  fascinated  by  the  dic- 
tion and  seeming  aptness  of  proverbs,  I  feel  some 
hope  that  the  fairer  portion  of  my  readers  will  be  on 
my  side,  since  it  may  be  noticed  that  where  proverbs 
are  most  populajr  women  are  least  trusted  and  te- 


spected;  while  not  a  few  of  them  refer  to  the  sup- 
posed inferiority  or  treachery  of  the  female  mind. 
Thus,  in  the  East,  where  mental  education  is  at  so  low 
a  point,  every  boy  in  the  street  is  full  of  proverbs; 
but  his  sententious  gravity  will  be  speedfly  upset  if 
you  affect  to  detect  any  reipaitis  of  the  harem  in  his 
manner;  and,  if  you  doubt  his  word,  he  will  exclaim 
*  What!  am  I  a  woman  that  I  should  lie?'  Spaniih 
and  Italian  proverbs  also  \eem  with  sarcasms  on 
women. 

But  setting  aside  a  certaii^  respect  for  weakncas 
and  beauty  which  one  has  somehow  iiobibed,  it  may 
also  b^  objected  that  the  wisdom  of  proverbs  is,  for 
the  most  part,  essentially  worldly  and  short-sifted; 
none  piore  so  than  that  'vanitas  Tanitatis'  with 
which  we  aro  so  constantly  rebuked-  From  the  use 
to  which  these  words  are  put,  one  would  suppoie  ths 
creation  a  xnistake;  or  rather  that  man  in  his  fall  had 
dragged  down  the  universe — a  conclusion  from  which 
we  must  all  dissent.  We  aro  told  that  the  philosc^er^s 
thirst  for  knowledge,  the  statesman's  aspiiaiicms  for 
his  countiy,  the  artist's  appreciation  of  the  beautiei 
of  naturo,  the  anxiety  of  parents  for  tiie  welfare  of 
their  children,  aro  all  vanity.  To  snch  minds  a 
splendid  sunset  is  only  a  mockery  of  ^npoeeding 
darkness — the  dawn  but  a  prelude  to  a  day  of  sin; 
'  yet  it  is  surely  more  consonant  with  our  Christiaa 
profession  to  suppose  that  these  hope9  an4  f^ara,  these 
gorgeous  spectacles,  were  given  us  not  to  be  deapised, 
but,  by  disclosing  our  own  impotence,  po  biiqg  us  to 
the  footstool  of  the  Almighty. 

I  suspect,  too,  that  many  of  thes^  saying  were 
produced  with  an  apiount  of  labour  an^  eell-oonceit 
which  g^ves  one  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  ikuthois 
— ^much  as  Diogenes  went  about  with  a  lantern,  not 
really  to  find  an  honest  man,  but  that  lome  one 
might  ask  the  reason  of  his  strange  proceeding;  and 
would  have  met  a  just  rebuke  had  he  beea  suffered 
to  pass  without  remark.  Many,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  the  sayings  of  keen,  uneducated  people, 
which  have  survived  from  generation  to  geoeration, 
till  they  have  lost  their  original  significanoe,  and 
acquired  a  wider  and  different  meaning,  just  as 
'  Feed  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever'  is  often  quoted  as  an 
injunction  instead  of  a  warning;  while,  hap^y,  the 
idea  of  starvation  in  either  case  is  exploded. 

I  hope,  by  these  remarks,  to  excuse  myself,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  eyes  of  proverb  worshippers  for  using 
their  idols  so  lightly;  and  can  only  hope  thi^  fbeix  |Rty 
for  my  incapacity  for  appreciating  such  prociom  things 
may  mitigate  their  wrath  at  my  impeitiiii 


OLD  BIRDS  ABE  KOT  TO  BB  GA0GHT  WITH  GBAFV. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  we  shovdd  most 
bewail  or  rejoice  at  the  absurdity  propounded  in  these 
words.  If  they  were  true,  human 'flatoro  ^pronld  bs 
a  degree  more  perfect,  I  suppose;  but  t)ien  1^  would 
be  full  of  seriousness,  like  that  of  t>r.  Bkowih  do^ 
One  is  tempted  to  wonder  if  the  anthor  of  lUt  pio- 
verb  was  ever  asked  the  name  of  his  hatlar;  If  his 
poor  feet  and  little  temper  were  ever  tBe  oi)»jeet  of 
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t«nder  solicitade;  how  iar  he  was  impernooa  to  the 
man  who  slept  in  the  noxt  room,  for  fear  of  waking 
himself  by  snoring  so  loud;  and  to  the  absent  lady 
who  did  not  diB<ioyer  that  she  had  posted  herself  in- 
stead of  her  letter,  till  asked  by  the  astonished  post- 
master whether  she  was  single  or  not.  Who  on  earth 
can  have  propounded  such  an  idea?  Is  it  meant  for 
truth,  or  only  to  pretend,  as  childn^n  say?  If  we 
suppose  it  to  be  a  serious  proposition,  unless  the 
author  was  pre-historic,  it  can  only  have  emanated 
from  the  greatest  ^elf-conceit;  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  from  time  out  of  mind,  '  old  birds' 
hxve  been  caught  with  chaff;  an4  the  only  individual 
recorded  to  have  escaped,  stuffed  his  ears  witl)  wax — 
a  proceeding  more  prudent  than  dignifie4. 

Did  not  Omphale  set  chaff  for  Hercules?  Judith 
braid  her  hair  for  Holophemes?  Is  Delilah  the  only 
one  who  has  bound  her  Samson?  and  do  you  think 
the  Queen  of  Shebah  did  not  make  Solomon  pay  for 
that  little  joke  of  the  glass  floor  (which  made  her  lift 
her  dress  and  show  her  ancles,  thinking  it  was  water) 
before  she  went  home? 

In  our  day,  too,  we  have  Napoleon  III.  half  Solomon, 
half  charlatan — supposed  to  be  like  Irving,  an  angel 
on  one  side,  a  devil  on  the  other— a  man  of  iron  will 
and  silent  determination.  Yet,  they  say  his  soul  is 
vexed  by  the  little  lady  who  worked  the  telegraph 
on  the  4th  Deceniber,  and  wont  give  up  her  Pope. 
Was  there  not  a  great  lady — ^a  lady,  though  she  boxed 
people's  oars  and  ^wore  in  imitation  of  her  papa — ^who 
spread  chaff  in  al)  directions;  {md,  taking  old  and 
young  in  her  traps,  cvl^  their  heads  otf  if  they  got  too 
near  the  bait?  I  think  young  Ealeigh  showed  con- 
siderable self-control  in  not  acting  up  to  those  pretty 
line* — 

'He  fears  his  fate  too  mach. 

Or  his  desert  Is  small, 
"Wlio  dares  not  imt  it  to  the  toi^gh 

And  win  or  lose  it  aU.* 

A  very  pretty  bit  of  chaff,  was  it  not,  from  a  queen 
to  a  young  soldier?  Quite  enough"  to  have  cost  him 
bis  head,  and  us  potatoes  and  tobacco.  In  those 
days,  however,  kings  and  queens  had  all  this  sort 
of  thing  tojbhemselves;  for  we  find  James's  council 
deliberating  on  the  royal  problem,  'Why  a  fish  in- 
troduced into  a  basin  filled  with  water  to  the  brim 
will  not  cause  it  to  overflow?'  The  council  found  it 
rather  a  tough  question,  till  a  gentleman  from  the 
North,  whose  wits  had  not  yet  been  dulled  by  coarse 
Eoglish  beef,  suddenly  exclaimed — '  £h !  my  laiids, 
I'm  no  that  sure  of  the  preemises.'  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  His  Majesty's 
joke  was  intentional. 

It  would  seem  that  this  peculiar  bait,  to  be  most 
effectual,  requires  as  a  rule  to  be  offered  to  one  of 
the  opposite  sex,  and  is  generally  most  successful  in 
female  han4§;  for  we  may  be  sure  the  lion,  had  he 
had  the  choice,  would  sooner  have  been  doctored  and 
tamed  by  Una  than  Androcles,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  merits  of  that  distinguished  slave.  There 
really  seems  no  limit  to  the  credulity  of  mankind. 


One  has  grown  fKxmatomed  to  see  merchants  cheated 
by  bubble  houses,  hotel-keepers  plundered  by  gentle- 
manly young  men,  but  it  was  rather  startling  to  find 
pur  leading  pawnbroker  a  victim  of  misplaced  confi- 
deuce.  One  would  hare  thought,  if  any  one  was  free 
from  the  filing  of  over-xnuch  faith,  it  was  the  pawn- 
broker; yet  this  distinguished  in^i^c^VAl  bought  a 
large  quantity  of  wine,  which  turned  out  to  be  water. 
The  plan  was  ingenious.  A  bladder  of  wine  was 
placed  against  the  spigot-hole  of  the  cask,  and  the 
rest  filled  with  watex^— the  pressure  of  which  on  the 
bladder  caused  the  wine  to  flow  when  required,  in 
the  most  natural  way  in  the  world*  Sic  transit  gloria 
muncU;  thus  fell  the  prince  of  pawnbrpl^ers.  Kow, 
supposing  for  a  momenii  we  old  birds  'twere  to  ^xiff 
our  ears  with  wax,  and,  putting  on  our  best  spectacles, 
became  proof  against  this  rose-coloured  deception,  it 
may  be  questione4  whether  we  should  be  V^J  the 
happier  for  the  change.  I  am  very  niuch  afraid  Yfe 
should  become  as  inconyenient  to  each  other  as  those 
'  £nfants  terribles,'  whom  Mr.  Leech's  pencil  brings 
so  forcibly  before  us.  Indeed,  this  is  so  truly  felt, 
that  a  wise  man  will  never  ^ee.an  insult  if  he  can 
help  it,  any  more  than  a  counsel  will  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  jury  giving  a  verdict  against  his  client- 
*  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'twere  folly  to  be  wise;'  so, 
if  we  cannot  always  profess  ignorance,  let  u$  at  least 
accept  what  little  complimenta  and  attentions  come 
in  our  way  without  too  dose  inquiry  into  their  sin- 
cerity. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  and  see  how  men  have, 
time  out  of  mind,  fallen  into  exactly  tho  same  traps, 
led,  as  a  rule,  \>y  four  leading  passions — ^love,  vanity, 
the  desire  of  power  and  wealth,  and  a  craving  for 
superhuman  intercourse^  The  results  of  the  two 
latter  are  probably  the  most  varied  ^nd  the  least 
known.  The  two  sciences  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
of  our  boasted  knowledge  and  so  many  of  our  gre^t 
achievements — mathematics  and  chemistry — ^were  |it 
their  birth  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  error  and  supersti- 
tion which  we  pride  ourselves  much  on  having  cleared 
away,  although  without  these  adjuncts  they  would 
soon  have  languished  or  have  remained  entirely  in  tlie 
hands  of  rich  men;  but  though  few  were  willing  to 
patronise  science  in  the  abstract,  many  were  fasci- 
nated with  the  idea  of  astrology  and  the  transmutation 
of  metals.  Thus  the  alchymist  and  astrologer  were 
provided  with  the  means  of  making  those  researches 
which  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  such  important 
facts.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  alchymist  to  com- 
bine detaionology  with  chemistry;  but  while  the 
search  for  the  absolute— the  root  or  seed  of  nature — 
led  them  deeply  into  natural  philosophy,  and  has 
conferred  on  us  the  greatest  bene^ts,  demonology  has 
not  only  been  of  no  service  to  us — though  it  has  caused 
infinite  bloodshed  and  cruelty — but  remains  precisely 
in  statu  quo — ^rather  retrojp:ading  than  otherwise; 
since,  with  superior  knowledge  at  his  command,  Mr. 
Home  can  do  no  more  than  a  moderate  Asiatic  con- 
juror. 

The  history  of  the  alchymists  is  a  sbg^ng^  mi;ctiue 
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of  self-denial,  self-deception,  and  impostare— much 
exaggerated  by  the  superstitions  of  those  among 
whom  they  lived;  for  it  is  probable  that  they  them- 
selves did  not  seriously  lay  claim  to  half  the  powers 
with  which  they  found  themselves  invested.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  Albertus  Magnus,  an  industrious, 
thick-headed  Dominican  student;  with  whose  per- 
severance the  blessed  Virgin  was  so  pleased  that  she 
appeared  to  him  one  day,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of 
excelling  in  philosophy  or  divinity.  Now,  this  was 
very  foolish  on  her  part,  for  he  chose  the  former; 
which  she  granted,  after  many  tears.  Albertus  and 
Thomas  Acquinus,  his  pupil,  spent  their  lives  in 
study,  refusing  many  offers  of  promotion,  for  fear 
their  labours  should  be  interfered  with.  Among 
other  things,  they  made  an  iron  man  to  wait  on 
them;  and,  with  greater  imprudence  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  wise  men,  endowed  him 
with  the  power  of  speech,  which,  uncontrolled  by 
reason,  soon  made  him  so  intolerable,  that  Acquinus, 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  knocked  him  down  and  broke  him 
—  for  which  he  received  a  severe  lecture  on  self- 
control  from  his  dllleague.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  this  story  looks  very  like  the  inven- 
tion of  some  studious  monk,  as  a  hint  to  a  talkative 
neighbour. 

These  wise  men  do  not  seem  to  have  been  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  we  have  laid  down  of  the  power  of 
chaff  in  the  hands  of  women;  and  in  this  they  may 
well  be  excused,  since  the  great  Merlin  himself  fell  a 
victim  to  th».wicked  Vivien.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
mention  that  to  a  lady  we  owe  the  services  of  Ray- 
mond Luli,  grand  seneschal  to  James  the  First  of 
Aragon,  both  as  alchymist  and  nlissionary.  Raymond, 
though  a  married  man,  of  highly  religious  ideas,  had 
an  unfortunate  knack  of  falling  in  ]fiye  with  other 
men*s  wives;  and,  amongst  others,  made  love  to 
Ambrosia  di  Castella.  Watching  beneath  her  window 
one  night  when  the  wind  blew  aside  her  scarf,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  charms  disclosed  that  he 
sent  her  some  verses  on  the  subject.  She,  however, 
sent  for  him,  and  quelled  his  passion  by  showing 
him  that  the  bosom  he  so  eulogised  was  the  seat  of 
a  fearful  disorder.  Thereupon  Raymond,  having 
divided  his  property  among  his  wife  and  children, 
set  out  to  convert  the  Mussulmans;  but,  as  his  plan 
was  to  commence  by  cursing  their  Prophet,  he  was 
speedily  turned  out  of  Tunis,  and  topk  to  alchymy 
and  controversial  divinity.  Unable  to  settle  down, 
however,  after  getting  into  hot  water  with  the  Pope, 
he  returned  to  Africa;  and  was  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Mussulmans — freely  cursing  Mahomet  during  the 
operation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  idiosyncrades  of  the 
alchymists,  we  may  rest  assured  that  their  contri- 
butions to  science  have  been  most  important,  even 
though  some,  like  the  Marechal  de  Rays,  took  to 
murdering  little  children  by  way  of  relaxation.  Many 
sacrificed  family,  position,  and  fortune  to  their  infatu- 
ation, little  knowing  that  what  they  considered  the 
refuse  of  their  information  was  to  be  the  foundation 


of  future  science.  In  the  same  way,  veiy  piohaUy , 
the  goldmakers  of  our  day  are  in  a  sense  self -deluded, 
and  gain  but  little  by  their  labours  in  compuiion 
with  the  benefits  their  wealth  confers  on  othen. 

But  while  the  love  of  gain  has  showered  maoy 
blessings  upon  posterity,  where  are  we  to  find  the 
results  of  the  desire  for  superhuman  interooune?  We 
read  with  surprise  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  hetielf  tuck 
an  adept  at  deception,  visiting  Dr.  Dee,  andaeoeptiBg 
from  him  a  bit  of  silver  made  from  a  brass  wanning- 
pan.    With  a  certain  amount  of  respect  we  sift  the 
doctrines  of  the  Rosicrucians;  we  picture  to  oundva 
the  impostures  of  St.  Germains,  and  admire  the  cahn 
brain  which  could  accurately  describe  convenatioDs 
with  Richard  L  or  Henry  VIII. ;  we  see  CagUoitro- 
a  thief  at  Palermo,  a  swindler  in  Westminster  Hall- 
spreading  joy  among  the  sick  of  Strasbouxg,  or  bewil- 
dering the  French  Court,  '  where  there  was  hardly  i 
fine  lady  in  Paris  who  would  not  sup  with  the  ahade 
of  Lucretius  in  the  apartments  of  Cagtioetro— a  mili- 
tary officer  who  would  not  dispute  on  the  art  of  mr 
with  Cnsar,  Hannibal,  or  Alexander — ^noran  adroote 
or  councillor  who  would  not  argue  points  of  law  witli 
the  ghost  of  Cicero'  (*Biog.  Con.') — finally  ending 
his  days  under  the  Roman  Inquisition;  and  wecaDoot 
but  feel  how  their  glory  has  faded.    The  mantle  hai 
fallen  upon  Mr.  Home  and  a  wigmaker  in  a  lane  df 
Holbom.    0  Lucifer!  star  of  the  morning,  how  irt 
thou  fallen?  StiU  truth  will  assert  itself—*  old  birds' 
will  be  caught  with  chaffl    Only  a  few  yean  since,  i 
gentleman  advertised  a  powder  for  producing  pad 
in  any  pond,  and  received  many  hundred  applici^ioiB 
for  it!    Though  the  spirits  will  no  longer  face  tlu 
light,  they  will  still  touch  us  in  the  dark;  and  ve, 
who  laugh  at,  or  more  geoerally  are  ignorant  of,  past 
deceptions — we  who  measure  our  Bibl^  inch  by  inch, 
by  our  own  little  standard — ^who,  rather  than  seem 
feeling,  pretend  to  be  so  much  more  hard-hesrted 
than  we  are— who  all  write  in  the  Saivardm/y  or  some 
equally  clever  publication — take  spirit-rapping  to  oor 
hearts  and  converse  on  Planchette  with  our  fronds  is 
Hades;  our  Secretaries  of  State  are  the  rictinia  of 
their  nerves;  and  Members  of  Parliament  have  tiieir 
private  ghosts. 

(To  be  oontinnad.) 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  MILL 

A  800TCH  8IOKT. 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  yrho  have  not  st 
least  heard  UU  of  the  fertile  and  beaatifol  Cazse  cf 
Gowrie,  and  many  of  them  are  doubtless  acquaisted 
with  its  beauties.  Renowned  in  andent  times  for 
productive  soil  and  attractive  scenery,  its  chief  gloT 
at  the  present  day  rests  on  its  agricultural  aystesi'' 
the  most  advanced,  perhaps,  that  prevails  in  aoj 
portion  of  the  United  KingdoSL  The  sgricnltnmts 
of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  while  always  the  fin*  *" 
adopt  the  new  inventions  applicable  to  their  ai<  sie 
also  among  the  last  to  throw  aside  the  ioitnimco^ 
of  a  former  generation.    Thus  the  agricoltore  of  tb« 
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Cane  embraces  at  once  the  best  pi^rts  of  the  old 
systems,  and  the  cheapest  parts  of  the  new.  Thus 
we  can  enjoy  the  spectacle,  nowhere  else  to  be  seen, 
of  the  ponderous  steam-plough  puffing  an(f  straining 
OD  one  field;  while  on  the  next  a  pair  of  stout  and . 
sturdy  *  owsen,'  such  as  our  forefathers  used  to  pos- 
sen,  drag  lazily  along  a  handsome  bran-new  '  brake ' 
of  harrows.  But  while  the  €U>wrie  agriculture  of  to- 
day, although  wonderfully  improved,  is  not  changed 
heyond  recognition,  the  rural  classes  of  the  same 
district  have  all  but  entirely  shaken  off  their  former 
character.  Some  persons  there  are  whom  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  seventy  summers  '  have  made  old 
men  of;*  and  in  them  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
exists  as  a  smouldering  fire,  all  but'  extinguished  in 
the  march  of  modem  improvement,  but  breaking  out 
occasionally  into  something  like  a  flame.  The  tales 
and  legends  which  these  venerables  used  to  hear  with 
reverence  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  are  now  dis- 
regarded by  the  young  hopefuls  of  a  later  generation. 
The  fate  of  '  Wallace  wight '  no  longer  draws  tears 
from  the  simple  rustics— the  career  of  'Bruce  the 
brave'  no  longer  excites  their  admiration.  No;  much 
as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  story  of  Scotland's  inde- 
pendence is  now  unhououred,  and  all  but  unknown, 
in  the  family  circles  where,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago,  it  was  the  unfailing  subject  of  conversation. 
The  superstitious  tales,  which  the  aged  loved  to  tell 
and  the  young  trembled  to  hear,  have  likewise  been 
forgotten.  A  few  there  are  which  are  still  remem- 
bered, and  occasionally  told;  but  they  are  no  longer 
told  with  the  same  effect,  or  heard  with  the  same 
attention.  One  of  these  is  '  The  Legend  of  the  Mill* 
—  a  superstitious  story,  supposed  to  have  some 
foundation  on  fact;  but  its  incidents  are  probably 
too  mach  exaggerated  by  tradition  to  allow  us  to 
repose  anything  but  a  very  limited  credence  in  the 
tale. 

The  traveller  who  pursues  his  journey  through  a 
certain  locality  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  which  need 
not  be  more  particularly  described,  may  pause 
awhile  to  look  upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  meal  mill, 
heaped  in  quiet  confusion  by  the  side  of  the  turnpike 
road.  Visions  of  the  olden  time  may  glance  through 
the  mind  of  the  imaginative  pilgrim  who  contemplates 
these  ruins — the  miserable  remains  of  what  was 
once  a  busy  and  important  institution. 

'  A  merfy  place  it  was  }n  dajB  of  yore; 
But  iomeihing  ails  It  now;— the  place  is  cursed.' 

The  good-humoured  miller — for  all  millers  are 
good-humoured — is  no  longer  to  be  heard  chiding  his 
^ves  or  haggling  with  his  customers.  The  busy 
mill-wheel  rests;  and  the  honest  miller  sleeps  well 
in  the  old  church-yard,  where  his  *  headstane,'  carved 
^th  rude  but  reverend  haiids,  is  still  to  be  seen. 
The  schoolboys  no  longer  clamour  for  groats,  as  they 
osed  to  do  in  days  of  yore;  and  the  heavy-heeled 
ploughman  no  longer  txmibles  out  the  sacks  plethoric 
▼ith  the  golden  grain.  The  silvery  stream  still 
tumbles  over  the  wretched  remains  of  the  once  stout 
vater-wheel — ^now  reduced  to  a  miserable  skeleton  of 


rusty  iron;  and  a  portion  of  the  water  finds  its  way 
into  the  mill  through  an  opening  of  the  wall,  and 
crawls  along  the  damp,  rotten  floor,  in  a  way  that 
would  have  broken  Habbie  Simpson*s  heart. 

But  it  was  not  always  thus.  The  mill  of  Braehead 
was  once  famous  for  the  strength  of  its  meal — there 
was  no  adulteration  in  those  days;  and  Habbie  Simp- 
son, the  open-hearted  miller,  was  as  fine  a  specimen 
of  his  kind  as  one  would  wish  to  meet  on  a  spring 
holiday.  Kustic  tradition  is  not  generally  very  care- 
ful in  the  mechanical  matter  of  dates;  and  therefore 
we  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  tell  the 
exact  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century  during  which 
Ha\)bie  Simpson  tenanted  the  mill.  It  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century; 
for  the  venerable  patriarch  of  four-score  informs  us 
that  it  just  *  ta*en  his  grandfather  to  mind  o*  Habbie 
Simpsbn.*  The  miller  of  Braehead  had  no  '  dainty 
^ame  and  dangerous. '  As  the  French  dauphin  said  of 
his  horse — his  null  was  his  mistress.  Habbie  had, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  two  assistants,  or,  as 
they  were  conunonly  called,  mill-knaves — ^young  men 
whom  Hab  loved  as  his  own  sons.  Daw  or  David 
Miller  and  Hany  Headrigg — ^such  were  the  names  of 
Habbie*s  mill-knaves — performed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  business,  and  Habbie  himself  had  little  else  to 
do  than  look  on.  And  when  the  day's  work  was  over, 
and  the  noisy  wheel  permitted  the  gushing  bum  to 
pursue  its  course  without  interruption — ^when  the 
village  youth  led  up  their  sports  on  the  smooth 
village  green,  none  were  then  so  active  as  the  two 
young  millers.  It  gladdened  the  honest  miller's  heart 
to  take  a  step  or  two  across  the  way  on  a  summer 
evening,  and  see  how  his  two  knaves  conquered  the 
whole  rustic  band  in  all  the  simple  and  unpretending 
but  manly  sports  that  ruled  the  hour.  And  when  a 
riot  arose,  ^  riots  often  do  even  in  the  country,  Daw 
Miller  and  Harry  Headrigg  were  always  to  be  found 
arrayed  on  the  same  side,  and  each  seemed  to  care  for 
the  other's  safety  far  more  than  for  his  own.  .  The 
young  men,  in  fact,  lived  in  the  bonds  of  the  most 
sincere  friendship;  and,  without  seeming  to  know  it, 
were  to  each  other  all  in  all.  Habbie  Simpson  said 
*  they  were  like  twa  brithers,  they  'greed  sae  weel.' 
Old  dames  compared  them  to  David  and  Jonathan; 
the  ndnister  spoke  of  Damon  and  Pythias;  and  the 
schoolmaster,  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  In  the  mean- 
time, Habbie  and  his  knaves  lived  at  peace  with  them- 
selves and  with  all  the  worid,  *  happy  as  the  day  was 
lang.' 

But  an  event  occurred  which  ruffled  the  serenity 
of  the  life  at  Braehead.  This  was  the  death  of  poor 
Habbie,  who,  as  the  tombstone  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  '  devoted  servants'  testifies,  departed  this  life 
in  the  *  60th  year  of  his  age.'  The  tombstone  is  un- 
fortunately without  date — the  figures  having  probably 
been  obliterated.  Habbie  left  all  his  wealth,  amount- 
ing to  three  hundred  pounds,  to  his  knaves,  to  be^ 
divided  equally  between  them;  to  them  also  he  be- 
queathed the  good-will,  as  it  would  be  called,  of  his 
trade;  and,  conjuring  them  with  his  last  breath  to 
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preoerre  their  friendship  through  life,  the  good  man 
died.  After  their  beloved  master  had  been  conveyed 
to  his  last  earthly  resting-place,  the  life  of  the  two 
millem  settled  down  into  its  usual  serene  but  laborious 
character.  Men  said  that  the  mutual  attachment  of 
the  millers  of  Braehead  would  now  be  greater  than 
ever,  strengthened  as  it  was  by  chains  of  gold.  And 
such,  to  all  outward  appearance,  seemed  to  be  the 
case.  Daw  Miller,  the  elder  of  the  two  young  men, 
took  the  management  of  the  business  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  buying  and^selling;  and  to  this  he  devoted 
himself  with  a  money-making  energy  that  augured 
well,  as  the  neighbours  thought,  for  his  future  pros- 
perity. But  as  his  ambition,  or  perhaps  his  avarice, 
increased,  his  friendship  diminished.  Harry,  whose 
province  it  was  to  superintend  the  working  of  the 
mill,  was  of  a  less  avaricious  disposition  than  his 
friend^  and  would  have  been  perfectly  contented  with 
his  mill  and  his  little  money,  without  straining  his 
energies  to  get  more.  He  was  surprised  and  vexed 
to  find  that  mere  money  had  supplanted  him  in  his 
friend's  estimation;  while  Miller,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  him  as  a  fool  for  being  contented  with  little 
when  he  might  have  more.  He  began  to  consider  that 
his  partnership  with  Harry  was  to  be  as  profitable  to 
his  companion  as  to  himself;  while  he — so  he  thought 
— was  the  great  money-maker  of  the  firm.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  regret  that  Parry  had  received  any 
share  of  his  master's  legacy;  aad—faciUs  dewen&us 
Avemi — ^he  determined  somehow  or  other  to  wrest 
his  friend's  portion  to  himself. 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  this  wicked  resolution  had 
taken  possession  of  Daw  Miller's  mind,  that  he  con- 
cluded that  infamous  compact  with  the  great  enemy 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  his  future  glory  and  pros- 
perity. Tradition  points  out,  as  the  spot  where  the 
treaty  was  confirmed,  a  long  strip  of  desolate  moor 
through  which  Miller  passed,  on  his  return  home  from 
a  market-town,  one  dark  night  in  winter.  The  ad- 
vantages on  the  miller's  side  of  the  fence  were  said 
to  be  riches  and  honour,  and  success  in  all  his  under- 
takings. Not  long  after  the  bargain  was  concluded, 
Miller  had  some  occasion  to  go  to  an  old  attic  belong- 
ing to  the  mill,  but  which  was  scarcely  ever  used. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  large  oaken  chest, 
the  lid  of  which  was  so  constructed  that,  on  being 
allowed  to  fall,  it  locked  of  itself.  Daw  paid  no 
attenti(m  to  this  chest,  for  with  it  the  business  on 
which  he  had  come  had  probably  nothing  to  do.  He 
was  startled,  however,  to  hear  a  heavy  groan  pro- 
ceeding apparently  from  the  interior  of  the  chest,  and 
a  faint  voice,  which  he  distinguished  as  that  of  his 
friend  and  partner,  calling  for  help.  Daw  Miller's 
better  nature  wonla  have  led  him  at  once  to  open  the 
chesty  and  deliver  the  unfortunate  occupant  from  the 
horrible  death  that  awaited  him.  He  had  actuaUy 
}fiB  hand  on  the  lid  for  this  piurpese,  ^hen  an  un- 
earthly visage,  the  owner  of  which  he  had,  alas!  too 
much  cauae  to  remember,  appeared  opposite  to  his 
own;  a  huge  cloven  foot  stamped  upon  the  floor,  and 
A  fiendish  voice  whispered  in  his  ear — *  Begone,  fool! 


begone!'  Fear  and  self-interest  immediately  induced 

the  misguided  man  to  withdraw  and  leave  his  friend 

to  his  dreadful  fate.   Foreseeing  the  suspicions  wliidi 

a  discovery  of  Harry's  body  might  entail  upon  him, 

he  locked  the  door  of  the  cock-loft,  and  caztied  off  the 

key,  or,  as  the  *  rustic  rhyme'  expresses  it, 

'  The  door  wm  loekit, 
Xlie  key  in  his  podcet* 

Burying  the  key  in  a  corner  of  his  garden,  to  prereni 
its  discovery.  Miller  waited  in  great  anxiety  till  the 
news  of  Harry's  disappearance  should  be  madeknowiL 
The  alarm  was  less  likely  to  rise  suddenly,  as  no  one 
had  seen  the  unfortunate  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  room  that  was  now  his  prison.  The  last  penoo 
with  whom  he  had  been  seen  in  company  was  s 
stranger  of  respectable  appearance,  and  in  whom  he 
appeared  to  be  greatly  interested.  As  th^  stoiy  is 
sometimes  told,  this  stranger  induced  the  joasg 
miller  to  go  with  him  to  the  gsCrret;  and  there, 
appearing  in  his  proper  form,  which  was  that  of  the 
redoubtable  <  Auld  Clootie,'  he  pushed  him  into  the 
chest,  and  kept  him  there.  On  the  news  of  Harr/a 
disappearance  being  made  known,  inqoiriei  were 
made  concerning  the  stranger,  but  he  was  nowhere 
to  bo  seen  or  heard  of.  A  diligent  search  was  nude 
through  all  parts  of  the  mill;  every  hole  and  ooraer 
was  investigated;  the  mill-pond  was  emptied,  the 
lade  was  searched,  but  all  in  vain.  One  part  of  the 
building  alone  was  undistnrbed,  and  that  was  the 
attic.  The  influence  of  Satan  over  the  minds  of  the 
men  was  said  afterwards  to  have  been  the  cause  ef 
this  strange  overlook.  Daw  Miller,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  tl^  death  of  his  partner,  was  frantic  with 
grief,  and  wept  and  lamented  like  a  person  distracted. 
But  during  the  whole  week,  while  the  search  after 
the  missing  body  was  being  carried  on,  he  endured 
the  most  terrible  agony  of  mind.  He  was  unable  to 
'  sleep  o'  nights,'  and  when  he  did  fall  into  a  troubled 
slumber,  it  was  only  to  start  up  again  in  terror  and 
fear.  Those  who  witnessed  this  strange  ooodoct, 
charitably  imputed  it  to  overstrained  grief  for  hii 
friend's  loss;  and  it  was  only  in  the  Ught  of  future 
events  that  they  read  in  these  demonstratioas  the 
troubles  of  a  guilty  soul. 

But  the  blast  blew  over,  and  Daw  Miller  had  the 
satisfaction  of  escaping  with  his  character  unscathed. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  consternation,  when,  on 
turning  up  the  ground  where  the  key  had  been  de- 
posited, no  such  key  was  to  be  seen.  What  had 
become  of  it?  was  a  question  which*  after  all  Us  at- 
tempts, he  was  still  unable  to  answer;  and  he  wtf 
compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  hq)e  that  it  had 
not  fallen  into  mortal  hands.  And  now  oooamesoed 
the  prosperous  career  of  the  miller  of  Braehead'-* 
career  which  the  'kintra  side'  oould  not  by  aay 
stretch  of  charity  reconcile  with  the  ide^  of  fur  aod 
natural  dealing.  Pretending  that  Habhie  Siai|iKiB'i 
legacy  was  only  a  few  pounds.  Miller  oommeoced  his 
career  by  defrauding  the  relatives  of  his  deoeaaed 
friend  of  their  just  share.  Kot  many  yean  after 
Headrigg's  disappearance,  his  surviving  partner  joined 
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Id  the  oocupation  of  a  miller  that  of  a  fanner;  and  in 

tee  course  of  half-a-dozen  years  he  could  boast  the 

lest  and  largest  farm  in  the  Carae  of  Gowrie.     So 

w  ha  nefghbouTB  and  friends  rejoiced  in  Miller's 

fticcess,  and  so  far  their  surprise  was  confined  within 

jKgitimate  hounds.    Even  when  farm  after  farm  was 

I' let'  to  David  Miller,  until 'lie  became  the  tenant  of 

m  entire  lairdship,  no  ugly  doubts  were  raised  as  to 

,fte  maimer  in  which  the  money  was  obtained.     But 

\whea  from  a  fanner  he  became  a  proprietor,  and 

|icacbed  to  that  highest  of  Scotch  distinctions — the 

<)(>sition  of  a  laird;  when  he  built  a  mansion,  the  like 

idl  which  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  country; 

Then  he  associated  with  lords,  and  shook  hands  on 

equal  terms  with  knights  and  esquires,  public  opiuion 

eould  brook  it  no  longer.     The  old  women  who  had 

toown  him  in  former  times  as  the  young,  happy,  and 

Landsome  null-knave  of  Braehead,  and  who  feared 

him  now  as  the  wealthy  and  powerful  laird  of  that 

ilk,  hesitated  not  to  affinn  that  such  unbounded 

prosperity  was  supernatural  in  its  origin,  and  would 

U  so  in  its  end.   The  mark  of  the  beast  was  stamped 

GO  Laird  Miller's  forehead,  now  ploughed  with  deep 

wrinkles — on  his  unhappy-looking  countenance,  which 

n  early  youth  beamed  with  intelUgenoe  and  Joy.   His 

former  companions,  who  had  witnessed  with  surprise 

the  development  of  his  strange  career,  contrasted  the 

liird,  wretched  and  miserable  as  he  appeared,  amid 

ail  his  wealth  and  graiideur,  with  themselves,  strong 

aad  healthy,  and  for  the  molt  part  contented  with 

their  honest  poverty.   They  marked  the  settled  gloom 

that  rested  on  hia  l»ow,  when  hia  hat  was  lifted  in 

acknowledgment  of  their  salutations;  and  they  agreed 

that  there  was  certainly  some  cause  for  tft  surmises 

of  the  grandams  of  an  unholy  league  with  some  wicked 

power. 

The  life  which  the  lidrd  led  did  not  tend  to  relieve 
these  suspicions.  The  mill  of  Braehead,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  memorable  garret,  had  been 
tboronghly  repaired,  was  now  entirely  shut  up;  the 
luller,  to  whom  it  bad  been  let,  having  been  obliged 
io  depart  at  a  day's  notice.  It  was  remarked  that 
^hoee  who  qnanreUed  with  Laird  Miller  were  sure  to 
>e  overtaken  by  some  cruel  disaster.  The  laird  of 
Ufigaoes,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen,  taunted 
^liHer  wit^  his  lowly  origin,  fell  over  a  precipice,  on 
lis  way  home,  and  was  killed.  A  eountry  baronet 
rho  threatened  to  bol«e-whip  him  was  found  dead  in 
U9  hed  next  morning.  Other  instances  of  the  same 
tatnre  abound  in  the  stoiy,  but  need  not  be  repro- 
bced  here.  A  constant  succession  of  balls  and  en- 
ertainments'  was  kept  up  at  the  mansion-house, 
nperior  in  wealth  and  refinement  to  anything  of  the 
ame  kind  that  had  -ever  been  seen  between  Perth 
^  Dundee.  The  mxal  gentry,  always  ready  to 
tespise  things  plebeian,  forgot,  in  the  wealth  and 
plendour  of  Bradiead  House,  the  mean  birth  of  him 
rho  was  the  owner.  0owagerS  laid  traps  to  en- 
ittre  the  laird  into  marriage;  but,  for  some  onac- 
oontable  reeaon,  he  could  never  be  {prevailed  upon 
o  engage.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  spltodour  and 


gaiety.  Laird  Miller,  was  not  a  happy  man.  The 
phantom  of  the  injured  friend  of  his  youth  was  said 
to  haunt  him  continually,  sleeping  or  waking;  and 
he  rushe<{  into  his  splendid  career  of  wealth  and 
pleasure,  in  the  vain  hope  of  drowning  the  remem- 
brance of  his  guilt.  And,  as  the  tale  goes,  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  settling  accounts  with  his  infernal 
master — whose  day  of  reckoning  was  believed  to  be 
at  hand — he  was  often  heard  to  argue  with  himself  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  bargain  and  the  certainty  of  its 
being  completed.  Oft^  it  is  said,  he  would  start  up, 

'  At  the  aUeot,  aolemn  honr. 
When  night  and  morning  meet,' 

and  draw  the  sword  which  he  had  always  at  his  side, 
and  fight  for  hours  with  some  invisible  foe.  At 
other  times  he  would  alarm  the  domestics  by  fearful 
cries;  which,  it  is  alleged,  were  often  accompanied 
by  still  more  terrific  exclamations  in  a  supernatural 
voice. 

Such,  according  to  the  popular  account,  was  the 
life  of  Laird  Miller;  and  such  it  continued  to  be  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years.  But  his  eventful 
career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  About  eleven 
o'clock  one  stormy  winter's  night,  the  minister  of 
the  parish  was  awakened  out  of  bed,  by  a  message 
from  the  'big  house'  of  Braehead,  requiring  his 
presence  there  immediately.  Sudi  a  message  would, 
at  any  time,  have  been  received  by  the  worthy  man 
with  extreme  suspicion;  and  coming  at  such  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  it  was  far  from  being  welcome. 
Besides,  the  stories  which  were  set  afloat  conoeming 
the  laird  had  reached  the  good  man's  ears;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  cared  not  to  trust  his  person  in  the 
presence  of  the  laird  at  such  a  solemn  hour.  But 
his  vrife — with  all  a  woman's  curiosity  to  know  the 
secret  of  Laird  Miller's  life,  which  she  expected  he 
would  divulge — compelled  her  lord  to  take  the  road, 
telling  him  to  trust  in  his  own  priestly  character 
for  safety.  Sore  against  his  will,  the  minister  ac- 
companied the  servant  to  the  *  big  house,'  where  the 
laird's  butler,  or  confidential  servant,  was  anxiously 
expecting  his  coming.  Tiiis  individual  immediately 
conducted  the  clergyman  into  a  large  apartment, 
splendidly  furnished,  and  lighted  up  with  numerous 
lamps.  Chairs  of  the  most  costly  manufacture  were 
set  round  a  table  of  the  same  quality,  as  if  in  expec- 
tation of  a  large  body  of  guests.  The  bewildered 
clergyman,  dazzled  with  the  splendid  display,  stood 
for  some  minutes  in  mute  amazement,  and  was  only 
recalled  to  his  senses  by  the  voice  of  the  laird, 
cursing  him  for  his  '  black-coat  stupidity;'  and  njilliwg 
upon  tiie  butler  to  give  Mr.  Thingumbob  a  chair. 

'Kot  there!'  shouted  the  laird,  as  the  minister 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  a  vacant  chair  near 
the  bottom*  of  the  table—'  not  theier  Don't  ye  see 
that  chair's  occupied?  Or  do  you  want  to  sit  on  a 
ghost's  knees?' 

The  astonished  preacher  turned  round  and  round 
on  hearing  this  strange  announcement^  and  the  oon* 
stemation  depicted  on  every  feature  of  his  face 
seemed  to  afibrd  the  laird  the  utmost  diversion. 
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His  loud  cachinnation  was  re-echoed  by  a  terrible, 
hollow  burst  of  laughter,  which  seemed  to  shake 
the  very  walls  of  the  room — and  which  certainly 
shook  the  minister,  as  report  says,  '  like  a  shock  o* 
apoplexy.'  The  unfortunate  divine  was  obliged  to 
stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  without  the  power 
of  motion  or  of  speech;  while  the  invisible  revel- 
lers made  merry  over  his  consternation  in  bursts 
of  fiendish  laughter.  In  vain  the  reverend  man 
essayed  to  move  his  limbs  —  his  knees  knocking 
together  seemed  to  be  the  only  motion  of  which 
he  was  capable.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  stop  his 
ears  or  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  supernatural 
banquet.  Wine,  or,  as  the  clei^gyman  suspected, 
blood,  was  poured  out  of  rich  vessels  by  bloodless 
hands;  glasses  were  raised  as  if  of  their  own  accord, 
and  horribletoasts  were  proposed  and  fiendish  speeches 
were  spoken,  in  a  tone  that  made  his  very  flesh  creep, 
by  some  invisible  spokesmen.  Glancing  to  the  chair 
which  the  laird  occupied  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
the  minister  observed  that  the  face  of  the  wretched 
man  was  twisted  into  a  conformation  at  once  fas- 
cinating and  dreadful.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
a  cock,  which  had  hitherto  been  perched  motionless 
upon  a  large  beam  extending  across  the  roof  of  the 
house,  but  which  now  began  to  bestir  itself.  This 
was  observed  by  one  of  the  invisibles,  who  exclaimed 
in  a  sepulchral  tone, — '  The  cock  is  about  to  crow; 
our  banquet  is  at  an  end.  One  carouse  more  to  the 
safe  passage  of  the  laird  to  our  infernal  domains. 
And  here  comes  our  master  to  claim  his  prey ! ' 

At  this  moment  the  lamps  began  to  grow  dimmer 
and  dimmer,  until  they  reached  that  supernatural 
blue  which,  according  to  report,  universally  accom- 
panies some  extraordinary  or  supernatural  event.  The 
sounds  of  revelry  ceased,  and  a  still  more  horrible 
silence  took  their  place.  After  a  few  seconds,  which 
to  the  perplexed  divine  seemed  as  many  hours,  a 
slight  murmur  of  applause  or  welcome  was  raised, 
and  the  veritable  arch-enemy  himself  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  clergyman  had  just  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  terrible  apparition,  when  he  observed  something 
falling  from  the  roof  to  the  table,  and  brealdug  some 
of  the  costly  dishes  in  its  f alL 

'  The  key  <;/*  the  cMieP  said  a  supernatural  voice. 
'The  hour  is  come!  The  cock  will  crow  in  an  in- 
stant, and  we  must  be  off.     Laird  I  are  you  ready?' 

The  last  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the 
cock,  flapping  its  wings,  sung  out  its  shrill  clarion. 
The  dim,  blue,  uncertain  light  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  now  sunk  into  total  darkness.  The  laird, 
uttering  a  shrill,  heart-rending  cry,  which  seemed  to 
pierce  the  hard  vaulted  roof,  fell,  as  the  clergyman 
supposed,  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  cock,  after 
fluttering  for  a  second  or  two  on  its  perch,  flew  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  was  never  again  seen. 
Another  burst  of  fiendish  laughter  then  arose,  which 
grew  gradually  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  died 
out  in  a  fiendish  unnatural  giggle.  Overcome  by  the 
extraordinaiy  circumstances  of  which  he  had  been  a 
witness,  the  minister  sunk  stupefied  on  the  floor.   On 


recovering,  he  found  himself  in  the  laird's  dining 
hall;  the  servants  were  fluttering  hither  and  thither 
with  lights,  shrieking  hysterically;  and  the  butler 
was  bathing  the  minister's  forehead,  which  had  been 
cut  by  his  fall.  Laird  Miller  was  found  lying  on  the 
floor  quite  dead,  wearing  even  in  death  the  horrible 
aspect  that  had  struck  the  clergyman  with  so  much 
consternation. 

A  few  days  after  these  events,  the  pastor  of  the 
parish,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  principal  inhibi- 
tants,  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  '  attic,'  tiie  door  of  which 
readily  opened  to  the  mysterious  key.  The  remuDs 
of  the  unfortunate  Harry  Headrigg  were  found  in 
the  corn-chest,  and  were  afterwards  deoenily  interred. 
The  clergyman  could  never  during  his  life  be  prersiled 
upon  to  relate  the  incidents  of  his  mysteriooB  visit 
to  the  '  big  house,'  but  it  is  said  that  he  gave  a  foli 
account  of  the  whole  affair  when  on  his  death-bed  to 
his  son.  The  circuitous  route  by  which  the  stoij 
reached  the  public  must  have  contributed  moch  of 
the  exaggerated  matter  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Legend  of  the  MilL '  £,  ^ 

THE  K£LP;E*S  SONG. 

Wnxir  dlM  the  ran  in  the  golden  vcet, 
And  heaven  eonceali  iU  amre  bteaat* 
And  aatare  sinks  into  dreamj  reit, 

I  awake. 

I  spring  in  delight  from  mj  irataij  bed. 
And  shake  the  pearljr  drops  from  mj  hesd 
Which  the  mountain's  hoaiy  summit  beed 

Ycsterdajr. 

Mj  tresses  float  on  the  silveiy  waves 
Of  ths  stream  that  my  brawnj  bosom  Utcs, 
A»it  chants  to  the  edioiag  rocks  and  eavei 

That  it  leaves. 

I  dive  in  the  depths  of  4be  ctTital  pool. 
And  gather  the  pebbles  so  smooth  and  oool. 
While  the  sparkling  troQt  submit  to  mj  nle, 

Ated  obe7« 

I  bask  in  the  moon's  pale  sUverj  raj. 
And  list  to  the  night-jai's  monotonous  lay, 
And  I  mock  the  owl  as  she  seeks  her  prej 

Bf  the  Bight 

I  pluck  the  ivj  that  dings  to  the  bank. 
And  sip  the  dew  from  the  spear-grass  tank. 
And  twine  in  my  hair  the  bulrush,  dank 

With  the  dev. 

I  dance  on  the  torrent's  spray  and  foam. 
And  shriek  at  the  midnight's  stAzry  dome. 
And  scars  the  lone  wand*rer  to  his  home 

By  mj  voice. 

[Chonu  of  Ktlpiu.) 

Hal  hal  hal   Who  so  merry  as  we— 
The  kdpies  who  float  on  the  streamlet  frea 
And  dance  in  the  moonUght's  tSkftrj  ssa? 

Hal  hal  ha! 

DiTHCAir  XACAura 

*«*  The  right  of  translation  reeerred  by  the  Anthon.  Ote- 
tribntions  addressed  to  the  Bditor  will  receiv*  stt«"^' 
but,  as  a  general  mle,  he  cannot  vadertake  toxstBiBli» 
considered  nnsnitable.  
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SwMt  the  pleaaure— 
Sweet  Ib  pleasure  after  pain/— I>ry<(en. 


Ohaptsr  vin. 
Sarlt  ia  tiie  proient  week,  I  Unmd  myaelf  in  a 
Btile  of  uniwoal  despondency.  There  was  a  deprea- 
eion  at  my  lieart  which  I  did  not  seek  to  langh  or 
dwt  away,  knowing  how  real  were  the  canaee  of  it 
StYenl  heoBeboid  aocoonts  were  daily  presned,  Hke 
iiunlts  and  hiimiliati<mB,  on  my  attention — good 
Lord!  ae  if  tikey  <fDiild  ever  be  absent  from  my  mind! 
— wkile  my  n^atrf  was  actually  overdrawn.  Simnl- 
Uaeooriy  with  tlus,  my  attached  sponsp— <mce  npon 
a  time  eztenaiTely  known  as  the  lovely  little  Jean 
C^ishohB-^qnite  a  fairy  thing,  bnt  now^  as  regards 
Bhoitneai  and  rotnndi^,  veiy  oval  or  egg-shaped  in 
her  fine  contour— had  been  taantisg  me,  above  her 
vont,  in  reference  to  my„.stagnant  position  in  Ufe. 
The  smbitioiia  bondle  that  she  was ! — ^how  often  had , 
I  pranised  to  roll  her  up-hill  mome  di^i  Bver,  too, 
u  the  sna  rose  over  the  chimney-tops — the  same  son 
that  was  shedding  health  and  blessing  on  many  a 
6w«et  coantry -place,  and  on  shores  where  white- 
limbed  childraa  weira  making  themselves  cool  and 
pretty  anklets  of  the  silver  brine— he  peeped  into 
oar  windows,  with  mottled  beams,  like  a  dinmal 
sammons  to  paper  np  onr  windows  and  be  away — 
avay  from  Portiand-street;  down  which  street,  with 
aU  its  sttractioos,  the  summer  had  come  despairingly, 
Maroely  finding  a  spot  where  she  mig^t  plant  a  green 
footpnnt,  or  distribute  the  sorry  laigees  of  a  few 
sickly  blooms — away  from  the  arid  heart  of  the  city 
—the  city,  with  all  her  eneiigies  languid,  and  thirsty 
grasps,  liko  pilgrims  of  the  desert,  about  her  wells 
—amy,  away  anywhere— wherever  streams  were 
piiie,  and  breezes  fresh,  and  verdure  Inight,  and 
flowen  betotiful,  and  akies  cerulean,  and  God*8 
gMisB  mornings  jubilant  with  the  minstrelsy  of 
birds!  Kot  for  my  entire  self  I  cared,  nor  for  any 
portion  of  me  that  was  selfish;  but  only  for  that  part 
<^  myself— limited  as  a  passing  pulse,  immeasurable 
tt  tttemity— included  in  the  fat^er^s  heart  of  me. 
^rbsia  looked  so  like  an  earthly  maiden  growing 
^7,  b^oro  my  ^es,  into  a  h^venly  angel,  that  I 
woold  fain  have  made  her  follow  the  summer  into 
^  gneoest  and  serenest  haunts,  in  order  that  she 
^Ht  thereby  be  wiled  into  a  more  abiding  love  of 
*^;  ia  order,  too,  that  the  summer  might,  through 
faaciiiatioB  of  so  Uat  a  votary,  restrain  the  invisible 
^^  ef  her*  with  playful,  entrapping  garlands,  and 
f^otu  her  statuesque  face  witii  some  of  the  blushful 
^gnia  arrayed  upon  her  gorgeous  palette  for  the 
cheeks  of  the  roses  of  June!    Yet  how  could  I  so 


fax  bribe  the  gradoua  year,  while  the  grocer,  as  I 
passed,  was  loddng  unsweet  amidst  his  saccharine 
hogsheads;  and  the  butcher  glaring  at  me  as  if  he 
would  incontinently  kill  ?  Oh  the  powerlessness  of 
poverty!  Why  should  hands  as  feeble  as  infancy 
exist  in  oennection  with  any  giant  heart  audibly 
throbbing?  Situated  as  I  was,  all  the  migbty  sun- 
shine came  to  me  through  inexorable  iron  bars;  and 
I  groaned  inwardly,  and  struggled  vainly,  like  some 
sinewy  conqueror  in  chains. 

Jean — bless  her  aSiectionateness ! — had  a  poor 
stomach  for  .privation.  I  have  heard  of  many  a  wife 
whose  countenance  was  a  cheering  lamp  and  a  bright 
home-fire  to  her  husband  in  the  night  and  winter  of 
adversity;  bnt,  were  I  to  be  guided  by  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  should  say  that  every  such  story  must  be 
a  myth.  Yet  let  me  do  my  aspiring  affinity  justice. 
Prosperity,  siay  the  philosophers,  is  difficult  to  be 
borne;  but  that  Jean  could  have  borne  any  amount 
of  that  article  was  demonstrated  in  various  unmistak- 
able ways.  Her  geniufi  for  high  life  admitted,  in 
fact,  of  no  concealment;  yet  was  she  never  a  lady's 
maid,  or  any  vulgar  thing  of  that  sort,  0  most  sus- 
picious reader !  The  fullest  cup  that  ever  commended 
itself  to  mortal  lips  she  could  have  uplifted  with  at 
least  the  self-possession — ^if  not  now,  nor  these  many 
years,  with  the  slim  grace — of  a  Ganymede.  How, 
then,  should  she  be  denied  all  chance  of  exhibiting 
her  quality?  Wronged  comforter  of  my  bosom !  how 
was  it  that  she  could  get  no  higher  up  in  the  world 
than  Portland-street?  I  dare  frankly  confess  her  not 
of  the  aptest  configuration  for  getting  through  a  stile; 
yet  how,  of  all  streets  in  Glasgow,  came  she  to  stick 
fast  in  that  thoroughfare  of  thf»  social  mediocrities? 
Ah !  she  knows  me  for  a  'poor  snool,'  that  has  been 
doing  base  drudgeries  for  old  M*OorkindaIe  these 
forty  years  good,  unmindful  or  incompetent  to  storm 
the  serene  Crescents  for  her  sake!  Besides,  if  she 
had  married  Mr.  So-and-so — or  if  Mr.  So-and-so  had 
manied  her,  which  is  my  way  of  putting  it — ^inight 
she  not  have  been  up  among  the  topmost  blossoms? 
Softly,  Mrs.  Slyboots!  have  you  no  comer  in  your 
memory  for  the  more  than  half-dozen  of  your  old 
sweethearts— for  Jean,  prior  to  my  generous  rescue 
of  her,  was  as  notorious  a  flirt  as  ever  waggled  hoops 
— ^who  have  long  since  gone  down  to  pitiful  abysses, 
crashing  with  ominous  thunder  through  the  rotten 
commercial  branches?  Yet  for  all  her  gibing,  I  should 
be  oddly  oblivious  of  many  a  hot  mustard  blister,  and 
reeking  basin  of  gruel,  if  I  was  not  free  to  own  that 
Jean  must,  in  some  comer  or  other  of  her  heart,  have 
all  along  cherished  a  secret  regard  even  for  her  gray- 
headed  tormentor. 

No  matter;  I  was  still  moodily  despondent^  like 
one  who  has  met  some  sad  misfortune,  or  supped, 
with  inordinate  Cambrian  vorocity,  npon  toasted 


/" 


cheese  of  the.  quality  of  gutta-percha.  I  felt  like 
some  poor  devil  of  an  Exchequer  Chancellor,  in  the 
face  of  a  staggering  deficit,  and  at  his  wit'a  end  for 
some  new  article  to  tax.  Two  courses  were  before 
xne — either  to  retrench  my  expenditure  or  to  increase 
my  income.  j!fo  sooner,  however,  did  I  hint  at  the 
former  than  Jean  became  hysterical — dared  me  to 
point  out  wherein  she  had  been  extravagant,  and 
boldly  charged  me  with  a  designate  starve,  impair 
the  health,  and  ultimately  murder  the  girls,  who, 
as  regarded  clothing,  w^te  already  such  frights  as 
to  be  unfit  to  appear  in  society. 

*  Shame  on  you,  Gabriel!  I  know  yon  would  like 
to  see  your  poor  wi-wi-ife  in  rags! ' 

*  My  dear  Jean!' 

*  Don't  "  my  dear  Jean"  me! ' 

'  Not,  then,  until  your  paroxysm  is  ov«r;  but  I  fear 
we  are  living  slightly  beyond  our  means.' 

'Then  you  must  just  increase  your  means;  for  Fm 
sure  /  can't  save  a  halfpenny,  with  Po-ope's  eye  at 
fourtee-een  pence  a-pound.' 

This  last  touch  was  like  the  pathetic  opening  of  a 
sluice.  I  accordin|;ly  insinuated,  '  Sylph  of  my  juve- 
nile fancy!' 

*  Bosh !' 

•You  are  entirely  right.  There  is  nothing  like  in- 
creasing one's  means.  Late  as  it  is  in  life,  I  shall 
begin  business  on  my  own  account.  T<m  have  several 
rich  friends— the  M 'Grubbers,  for  instance— who  will 
no  doubt  furnish  me  with  ample  capital.' 

*  What !'  exclaimed  my  impulsive  one,  with  a  flash 
which  dried  her  eyes,  'would  you  demean  yourself 
before  my  friends  ?  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind. ' 

Alas  for  my  two  courses  ! — ^both,  it  is  true,  before 
me,  but  neither  in  the  least  open.  Oh,  to  soar  up- 
wards, and  look  down  upon  the  ground-plan  of  my 
life's  labyrinth !  Oh,  the  horror  of  closed  vistas, 
double-locked  gates,  and,  on  all  sides,  gorgon  faces 
of  di<scouragement  and  denial!  Oh,  poor  doomed 
household  gods  !    Oh,  weary  and  bungled  life ! 

Therefore  was  I  very  despondent.  What  to  me  was 
the  Reform  Bill,  or  Paper-duty  Repeal,  or  claret  at 
two  shillings  per  bottle,  or  Joe  M'Corkindale — though 
I  confess  to  something  generous  about  the  wretch 
preparing  to  make  himself  a  gray  unit  in  the  huge 
military  sum  total  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  birth- 
day? Great  powers!  I  was  in  debt  —  surely  the 
miserablest  condition  under  heaven,  next  nearest  to 
crime !  As  for  the  amount,  suffice  it  that  it  was  too 
hkTge  for  me  to  pay,  and  too  small  for  me  to  compro- 
mise. True,  I  was  perfectly  solvent — ^that  is,  I  had 
household  effects  more  than  sufficient  to  stand  against 
any  sum  I  owed;  but,  ay  me !  my  masters !  that  any 
chair  I  might  choose  to  sit  on,  in  my  own  house, 
should  be  virtually  the  property  of  the  man  who 
supplied  the  bread!  Some  foolish  reader — ^for  that 
I  have  some  three  or  four  readers  with  web-feet  I 
know  from  their  diverse  quacking — ^may  think  that 
my  simplest  way  would  be  to  demand  a  rise  of  salary 
on  the  score  of  long  service.  Heaven  ^be  with  him ! 
he  knows  no  more  of  David  M'Oorkindalej  Esq.  of 


the  Drums,  than  an  owl !    The  latter  is  Hbetal  only* 
iu  ^litics;  and,  on  thepolitioo-eoonomical  principle  of 
supply  and  demand,  could  demonstrate  to  me  or  any 
one,  in  a  grufi^  apoplectic  hurricane  of  three  minutes, 
that  £200  per  annum  was  my  full  worth  in  the  cktkly 
market.    This,  to  say  truth,  he  has  done  more  than 
once;  for,  under  the  instigation  of  strong  need,  I  have 
been  far  from  backward  of  appeaL    Well-a-day!    I 
fear  that  at  my  time  of  life — and  in  no  positioa  to 
encounter  fresh  chances  —  there  is,  there  can  be^ 
nothing  for  it  but  to  pinch,  and  ecfaiema,  and  keep 
my  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  struggle  on  and  od, 
and  smooth  down  the  fieiy  pinions  of  my  eonseler, 
and  hope  for  fortunate  marriages  for  my  daoghten, 
and  -dream  of  rich  jmonymoua  ancles  taming  np, 
ghost-like,  in  far-away  Califomias,  to  send  shocks  d 
joy  into  their  next  of  kin;  and  perhaps  get  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mire,  and  bear  my  own  unfathomable 
ptiortiiication  and  the  world's  liberal  scorn  aa  I  bert 
may,  at  the  last,  should  all  unhappily  not  end  well 
But  Barbara-^my  tall !  my  beautif ul !    How  could 
I  feel  the  invisible  messengers  to  be  about  her,  paling 
and  spiritualising  her  for  her  celestial  bridal,  and  not 
hold  her  in  my  arms,  and  entice  her  with  the  fairest 
glories  of  the  world,  and  adjure  her  by  all  the  depths, 
and  by  all  the  agonies  of  our  love»  to  stay?  Was  oar 
lot  no  longer  fallen  upon  hard  mechanic  days,  that 
the  angels  should  be  coming  down  aa  of  old,  thnmi^ 
the  skies,  parting  the  soft  clouds  of  it  with  the  breesa 
from  their  bright  wings,  to  make  silent  and  awful 
selection  of  the  loveliest  daughters  of  men?   Ay  me! 
my  poor,  my  patient,  my  splendid  one!  bo  jntifnl— 
so  above  pity !    Should  I  have  wished  her  less  fair- 
nearer  to  the  base  earth — and  with  more  of  its  dust 
and  stains,  in  order  that  she  might  be  spared,  if  only 
for  a  little  while?    For  aU  my  five  darlings  I  had 
perhaps  an  equal  affection.   How,  then,  did  I  discover 
in  Barbara's  grace  a  sweetness  and  an  inaptration  so 
far  beyond  any  of  the  rest?    How  was  it,  but  from  a 
secret  fear  that  the  love,  measured  out  for  a  life,  vae 
under  dutiful  obligation  to  crowd  itself  into  a  ray 
littie  space !    Yet  even  while  the  glow  and  pakr  o£ 
her  saintly  features  took  all  cheerfulness  from  my 
heart,  like  the  tender  fascination  of  a  flower  maiked 
out  by  its  very  loveliness  for  decay,  I  wooed  the 
nursing  summer  for  ally,  heard  sweet  -whiten  of 
confidence  in  every  zephyr,  and  dreamed  and  trusted 
that  the  freshness  of  all  vordure,  and  the  exhalatioos 
of  all  herbs,  and  the  whole  ineffiible  munificence  of 
the  le&fy  season,  were  divinely  medicinal  to  such  as 
prematurely  drooped.     Again,  however,  arose  the 
question— could  such  influences  operate  in  Portland- 
street?    Yet  Bothwell,  Bridge-of- Allan,  Bute  weic 
all  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  bookkeeper,  even  for  , 
his  dying  child.    I  will  not  swear  that  there  was  not, 
at  that  moment,  a  tear  in  these  old  eyee.  Ay  me !  to 
think  of  it !  not  without  some  play  of  Heaven's  finer 
lightning  about  my  brain — ^yet  hcdpleas,  waxing  old, 
tortured  with  regrets  of  a  life  misshapea  and  wasted,  ; 
and  this  cool  sweet  night  of  May  with  m  most  heavy  1 1 
and  grieved  heart! 
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Snch  was  my  mood,  attributable  to  cattses  wbich 
I  biTe  explained,  but  of  which  Jean  had  a  theory  of 
her  own.  For  several  nights  past,  except  when  my 
cronie  was  with  me,  I  had  foregone  my  usual  mmmer. 
My  domestic  inoiety,  observing  me  somethihg  dull, 
aaserted  that  this  would  never  do.  She,  accordingly, 
by  dint  of  great  eneigy,  and  as  she  would  take  a 
babe  by  the  nose  to  compel  it  to  swallow  its  medi- 
cioe,  had  the  table  jingling  and  steaming  in  a 
momeDt  My  little  device  for  keeping  down  the 
grocer's  bill  was  ^rendered  in  this  way  a  failure. 
Bat  while  I  looked  about  me  irresolute,  an  over- 
whelmiog  excuse  for  compliance  presented  itself,  in 
the  person  ofMr.  Waddel.  His  ruddy,  well-preserved 
coantenance  was  overspread  with  irrepressible  glee 
to  the  roots  of  his  white  hair. 

'Where's  Bax1)ara?'  he  ei^claim^  'I  bring  good 
news.   Aha!  my  friends!' 

'Do  tell  me  what  it  is?'  cried  Kate,  who  had  just 
entered. 

'  No,  I  wont,  you  spunky!  What  have  you  done 
with  the  sugar  tongs?  You  have  surely  been  all 
thinkiog  of  your  sweethearts?  Why,  I  want  a  toddy 
hulle!' 

'What  has  occurred?*  I  asked.  'Has  Garibaldi 
nnashed  the  Keapolitans?' 

'  Now,  just  let  me  be  comfortable  before  I  utter 
a  word— I  declare  the  kettle  has  not  been  quarter 
full.  Never  mind.  'Twill  dor-I  shall  prefer  it  stiff 
to-night.  Good  news,  my  friends!  —  good  news! 
But  I  must  jiare  Barbara  present  before  I  be^n  to 
unfold.' 

'  I  think  it  will  turn  out  a  hoax,'  said  Kate. 
"Then  you  think  a  thumper,'  responded  Mr.  Wad- 

del 

Bat  the  door  opened,  and  Barbara  entered,  smiling 
ft  kind  of  watery  smile,  and  spreading  a  little  silence. 
She  coughed  a  severe  cough;  but  said  her  cold  was 
better,  '  now  that  the  east  winds  were  gone.'      ■  « 

Sophia  placed  a  couple  x>f  pillows  for  her  in  our 
old  easy-chair. 

'No,  no — I  do  not  need  them,'  she  said;  but  she 
ne?ertheless  reclined  her  slim  iigure  upon  them,  with 
&  kind  of  languid  ease  and  obvious  feeling  of  com- 
fort 

'  Aad  so,  Sophia  tells  me  you  have  brought  good 
news,  Mr.  Waddel.  But  when  did  you  ever  bring 
a»y  other?' 

'Ah!  but,'  said  Mathew,  opening  a  small  pocket- 
Wk,  <  when  did  I  ever  bring  any  like  that?' 

With  this  he  stretched  out,  and  displayed  like  a 
flag  of  victory,  a  note  for  one  hundred  pounds! 
'There,' he  added,  placing  it  in  my-  hands,  'accept 
of  it,  my  friend,  as  a  trifling  instalment  of  what  I 
owe  yon.' 

'Owe me!    How?' 

'  Gabriel  Gray! '  he  proceeded,  *  Sir!  I  have  feasted 
any  time  these  forty  years  on  the  riches  of  that  in- 
different intellect  of  yours,  of  which  you  have  unfor- 
t«»ately  made  so  little.* 

'But ' 


'  Be  quiet  for  a  moment,  vdU  you?  you  old  intoler- 
able! I  have  this  day  had  a  considerable  windfall 
from  abroad, — ^and  who  should  share  it  if  not  you? 
Besides,  I  have  just  been  presented  with  a  hand^ 
some  partnership  by  Simpkins  Brothers.  Why,  man, 
it  will  yield  mQ  five  or  six  hund^ds  a-year  at  the 
least!' 

*  My  dear  sir ' 

'There  you  are  off  again,  you  ridiculous  Demos- 
thenes! can't  I  have  one  brief  harangue  to  myself? 
Now,  Barbara,  my  dear!  we  must  all  be  off  some- 
where to  enjoy  ourselves — to  the  country — to  the 
coast — ^where  you  will,  ladies! ' 

'I  hope  to  some  fashionable  place,'  interjected 
Jean.  ^  ' 

*  I  hope  to  some  place  where  we  may  grow  vege- 
tables and  keep  hens,'  said  Jessie. 

'  I  hope  to  some  place  where  one  may  wear  what 
one  likes,'  said  Isabella. 

*  I  hope  to  some  place  where  the  air  is  mild,'  said 
Sophia. 

*  I  hope  to  some  place  where  we  shall  have  donkeys 
to  ride  upon,'  cried  Kate,  clapping  her  hands. 

'  Oh,  I  should  so  like  to  climb  a  mountain  on  a 
donkey!'  exclaimed  Barbara,  laughing;  and  Sophia 
laughed  too;  and,  as  if  to  see  poor  Barbara  pleased 
^and  jocular,  we  all  laughed  in  turn  and  together, 
until  our  very  eyes  ran  over. 

'Mathew  Waddel  I'  I  said,  'I  accept,  in  the  mean- 
time, this  gift,  knowing  it  to  be  kindly  meant.  I  like- 
wise congratulate  you  on  your  sudden  prosperity.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  not  without  some  misgivings.  In 
a  few  months  you  will  have  your  mansion  in  the  west- 
end,  your  new  circle  of  friends,  your  little  recollection 
of  Portland-street ! ' 

*  Never ! '  cried  Mathew,  in  a  rage. 

*  Don't  tell  me,'  I  exclaimed,  sceptically.  *  I  know 
human  nature.  The  modem  upholsteries  will  have 
you  in  their  trap,  like  the  biggest  rat  extant.' 

But  Mathew,  shivering  his  glass  for  emphasis, 
vociferated  that  I  erred  in  my  throat,  by  Jupiter! 
And  Barbara,  though  knowing  me  to  be  the  soul  of 
truth,  believed  that,  in  that  instance,  I  erred. 

Good  news ! — ^memorable  night ! — Kate  dancing  to 
all  the  chairs  for  partners !  At  length  sleep  fell  softly 
upon  our  eyelids-^Sophia  only  starting  at  times  wake- 
fully  and  watchfully,  as  I  knew — while  all  our  pil- 
lows were  happy,  and 'haunted  by  delicious  dreams. 
(To  be  continued  fortnightly.) 


CURIOUS  EPITAPHB. 

Whkrevsr  we  find  that  the  literary  products  of 
a  nation  have  been  preserved  at  all,  there  is  certain 
to  be  found  among  these  specimens  of  the'ir  epitaphs. 
Instances  of  this  could  be  cited  from  Egyptian  sar- 
cophagi; ancient  Greece,  besides  others,  gives  one 
prominent  example  in  the  column ,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylie;  and 
Rome  has,  from  the  Catacombs,  given  up  many 
which  are  now  treasured  in  various  antiqiuurian  and 
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azdueological  oollections.  Li  none  of  these,  however, 
nor  in  those  of  any  nation  save  our  own,  do  we  find 
the  peculiar  elements  of  point  and  hmnonr  whidi  so 
remarkably  characterise  those  of  our  ooontiy.  Hu- 
mour, of  a  kind,  seems  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
grief;  and  ^t  is  a  fact  that  men  in  all  %ge8  have 
indulged  their  humour  in  this  way.  It  is  not  less 
true,  however,  that  attempts  to  shew  a  real  feeling 
of  sadness  for  the  Departed  frequently  produce, 
through  their  extreme  simplicity  and  quaintness  of 
composition,  a  similar  effect  to  those  in  which  a 
sarcastic  humour  has  been  employed.  There  are 
monuments  of  expressive  beauty  and  design,  well 
worthy  the  interest  they  excite,  where  pathos  is  not 
always  tiie  result  attained;  for,' although  many  are 
certainly  imposing — and  perhaps  the  best  artistic 
services  haye  been  employed — ^yet  their  inscriptions 
are  frequently  devoid  of  this  effect  altogether, 
evoking  not  tiie  slightest  throb  of  sympathy  from 
the  ordinary  visit<ft',  and  provoke  only  a  smile  of 
contempt  at  the  ostentatious  parade  of  almost  un- 
attainable virtue  and  goodness.  While  speaking 
thus,  and  giving  the  following  selections,  we  would 
not  by  any  means  wish  to  throw  even  a  shade  of 
ridicule  upon  ihe  solemn  feelings  of  regret  which 
the  severance  of  the  dearest  ties  of  relationship  and 
friendship  call  forth  in  the  hearts  of  those  left  behind 
to  mourn  their  loss.    It  is  too  true,  that 

'LaaT«s  haw  theix  time  to  UXL, 
And  flowen  to  wltlwr  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

And  Stan  to  set;  but  all. 
Then  hait  all  ■eaaoni  for  thine  own,  O  Deathf 

Many  bear  the  evidence  that  breaking  hearts  truly 
regret  the  bereavement  the  epitaphs  record,  but  con- 
ceits of  thought  and  eccentricities  of  expression,  as 
well  as  a  desire  to  hit  off  some  harmless  peculiarity 
in  the  deceased,  are  the  basis  of  a  number  of  curious 
inscriptions;  and,  from  the  many  which  are  to  be 
found,  we  have  selected  a  few  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  readers. 

The  following  quaint  verse  appears  on  the  tomb- 
stone erected  by  Ebenezer  Erakine  over  the  grave  of 
his  wife,  Alison  Turpie, '  who  departed  to  glory  after 
having  bom  ten  children,  which  lye  interred  with 
her':— 

'  The  law  brought  forth  her  precepts  ten. 

And  then  dissolTed  in  gfaoe; 
This  saint  ten  children  bore,  and  then 

In  ^Tj  took  her  place.' 

The  next  is  <Hie  upon  a  man  who  was  too  poor  to  be 
buried  with  his  relations  v\^  the  church: — 

'Here  lies  I  at  the  chancel  door; 
Here  I  lie  because  Vm.  poor. 
The  farther  In  the  more  to  pay; 
Here  Ilie  as  warm  as  thej.' 

A  chvrchyKrd  in  Hertfordshire  oontaioB  tJie  next, 
which,  in  its  qvaintness,  shews  some  depth  of  mean- 
ing:— ^ 

*That  which  a  bdnff  was,  what  la  ill  show; 
That  beinff  which  it  was,  it  la  not  now; 
To  be  what  'tla— la  not  to  be^  you  see; 
That  which  now  Is  not,  shall  a  being  be/ 


The  monument  over  the  grave  of  €he  architect  of  the 
Exchange  of  Newcastle,  has  this: — 

'Here  lies  Bobert  Trollop^ 
Who  made  jon  stones  to  roll  np. 
When  Death  Mfstik  his  essd  w^ 
His  body  filled  this  hole  np.' 

The  next  is  on  some  toper,  who  had  an  imqueBcbsUe 
spark  in  his  throat.- — 

*  'Dead  drank .  here  BUerton  doth  He; 

Dead  as  he  is,  he  still  Is  dry; 
8oof  htm  ii  may  wen  be  aald^ 
HcK  hCk  bat  not  hli  thlxM^  la  laid.*. 

The  effects  of  diinkiBg,  bat  of  a  difiBNoLBitn^ 
gives  another  instance: — 

*Here  lies  I  and  my  tiuee  dangiitev^ 
Killed  by  a  drlaklag  of  Gbeltenhaai  walai; 
If  we  had  stock  to  Epsom  saltSp 
We'd  not  be  lying  in  theae  here  vaults.* 

In  Plumetead  ehuxchyard,  the  f oUowiag  is  insaBbed 
over  the  grave  of  one  John:  Harris,  dateii  1829:— 

'  Hf  anvil's  worn,  my  fiesgitf  deeagn^ 
My  body  in  the  dost  is  lai^ 
My  coal  Is  barn'd,  my  lion's  ma. 
My  last  nail's  drove,  my  work  is  done. 

The  next  la  inscribed  over  a  linen-dsaper: — 

' OotCbns  and  cambrics  aQ  adienl 

And  mnsHns,  too,  faieweU  t 
Plain,  striped,  and  flgnred,  old  and  new, 

Three-qnarten,  ysrd.  or  ell. 
Qy  nail  and  yard  I've  meaanred  y«^ 

As  eaitomea  indlned;  * 

Ttt  chmrchyard  now  has  lasasBBed  as^ 

And  nails  my  coflin  bind.' 

In'  Seven  Oaks'  churchyard  is  the  f oUiywi^g:*- 

'Orim  Death  took  me  witfaont  any  waotfns 
I  was  wen  at  night,  and  dead  at  nine  In  the  monlar' 

Here  is  another,  eqnaUy  brief: — 

'  Tis  my  reqnest^ 
My  bones  may  rss^ 

Without  molest, 
Within  this  chest.' 

In  the  old  churchyard  of  Durness,  theore  is  aqoaiBi 
inscription,  which  runs  thus : — 

*  Donald  M'Morrongh  here  Ilea  low, 
HI  to  hla  friend,  wear  to  his  foe^ 
Ttxit  to  his  chief  in  wlerd  and  woe.' 

We  don^t  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  next 

one  as  having  ever  been  really  used  as  an  epitapit* 

though  it  might  have  been  originaBy  written  ss 

aaeh: — 

'David  Maephersoa 
Was  a  Tvy  remaricahle  petsoa: 
He  stood  six  taeft  two 
Without  hla  shos^ 
And  he  was  slew 
At  Waterloo.* 

There  are  many  which  bear  a  sarcastio  foeliBg  d 
apparent  regret,  which  can  be  easily  iateiprsted;  these 
occur  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  msiitsl  n* 
lationahip,  as  in  the  following  instance : — 

'  My  wife  Ilea  heM  beaeathi 

Alasl  from  me  she^s  tioira;  ' 

•  She  was  so  good  that  Death 
Wonld  have  her  for  his  own.' 
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One  widow,  wlio  did  not  honour  her  deoeaaed  lord 
more  than  ordinarily,  added  a  postecript  of  her  omt 
to  the  epitaph  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  hna- 
bead: — 

UbIU'I  know  wtiioh  wmy  you  wsnt' 

Hn.  W ,  the  widow  of  a  celebrated  mnsidan, 

had  ineribed  on  hie  monoinent: — '  He  is  gone  where 
oDiy  his  miiaiu  can  he  excelled.'  The  widow  of  a 
pyrotediniet  saw  this,  and  had  inscribed  on  her  hus- 
band's monutaient: — *  He  is  gone  where  oidj  his  fire* 
works  am  b«  excelled.' 

In  eouieetiiHi  with  this  confusion  of  ideas,  we  give 
th«  two  following.  ^  The  first  rune  thus: — '  Hier  lyis 
Alexaader  Peter,  preniU  town-treasurer  of  Arbroath, 
who  died  the  Ifith  January,  lOSOi '  The  other  is  from 
the  churehyard-  of  Tain:—'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Henrietta  Gnukt,  spouse  of  Robert  Boss,  plasterer. 
Tain,  who  dirparted  this  fife  on  the  10th  Dec.  1839; 
and  alse  of  their  daughter.  This  stone  was  erected 
by  her  aflbctfanftte  husband.'  Whose  husband  is  here 
meant? 

Attempts  are  made  frequently  to  make  the  cause 
of  death  appear  in  the  epitB|4i,  and  occasionally  sue- 
oMds,  with  Indicrens  effect  This  «ppettrs  iu  the 
chnrchynd  of  Acton: — 

'Here  lies  the  bones  of  Slehard  Lawtoo, 
WhoM  desiH.  ala«»  wm  itrangely  bran^t  on; 
Trying  one  day  his  cenia  to  mow  off. 
The  raior'tllpiwcl*  and  ent  bli  toe  off. 
Hi«  toe,  or  rather  what  It  gT«w  to, 
An  inftammation  quickly  flew  to, 
WUdi  took,  alas,  to  mortifying, 
And  was  the  eaeie  of  Blehaid'a  dyiof.* 

The  next  is  quite  as  drcumstantial: — 

'Here  Ilea  Interred  a  man  o*  micht, 
Hla  name  was  Malcolm  Downle, 
9e  loit  his  life  ae  market  niohfe. 
By  fa'in  aff  his  pownie.* 

Another  of  the  same: — 

'  Here  lies  the  body  of  poor  Charles  I^mb, 
Kflled  by  a  tree  that  fell  slap-bang.' 

In  Calstock  churchyard,  Cornwall,  is  to  be  found  the 

following: — 

'Twaa  by  a  fall  I  caught  my  death; 
Ko  man  can  tell  his  time  or  breath; 
I  might  hare  died  as  soon  aa^then, 
If  I  had  had  physician  men.' 

The  next  was  written  to  the  memory  of  a  young 
woman  who  was  accidentally  drowned,  while  draw- 
ing water:— 

'  Xlgfa  to  the  rtrer  Oose,  in  York's  fair  city, 
Unto  Ihitpietty  maid  Death  showed  no  plt^; 
As  sooa  aa  shsTd  her  peU  with  water  fUlsd, 
Guns  sadden  Death,  and  life,  like  water,  niilled.' 

The  foUowiag  is  inseribed  on  the  grave  of  a  smug- 
gler, in  a  donatry  churehyanL    He  was  shot  by  aa 

'HerelUee. 
Shot  by  the  Xrs.' 

A  difficidty  in  the  rhymSng  powerri  of  the  conqwaer 
ofoseeftUi  nature,  was  moet  itrangely  obTiaited  in 


his  attempt  to  make  the  cause  of  death  rhyme  with 
the  name  of  the  deceased: — 

,     '  Here  lies  Bichard  Dunn, 
Who  was  killed  by  a  gun; 
His  name  was  Pryme, 
Bat  that  wouldn't  rhyme.' 

There  is  certainly  no  means  of  knowing  how  much 

ill-health  or  how  many  deaths  the  fogs  of  London 

may  have  caused,  but  of  one  unfortunate  Frenchman 

we  have  certain  knowledge,  since  his  friends  have 

erected  in  Kenaal  Green  Cemetery  a  monument  with 
this  significant  line  upon  it: — 

'  Suffocated  in  a  London  fog.' 

Brevity  is  said  to  be  the  soul  of  wi^  and  we  may 
say  that  something  df  this  appears  in  the  one  last 
given;  but  briefer  epitaphs  than  the  following  two 
could  hardly  be  obtained,  considering  the  meanings 
attached.  Over  the  ^ve  of  the  tragedian,  Burbage, 
these  two  words  are  inscribed — apt  enough  for  one  on 
whom  the  curtain  has  fallen  after  playing  mauy  parts 
on  the  mimic  stsge : — 

*Kzit  Burbage.'  ^ 

The  other  ui  iu  a  church3rard  at  Amsterdam,  %Bd 
equals  in  brevity  that  of  Burbaga  Upon  a  white 
marble  monument  appears  :^ 

'Effenuyt' 

Two  Flemish  words  meaning  JBxacUy,  Closely  be- 
neath, there  is  represented  a  pair  of  old-fashumed 
slij^pers.  This  tombstone  has  a  curious  story  attached 
to  it,  of  an  old  man  who  had  got  the  idea  into  his 
head  that  he  would  live  a  certain  number  of  years 
and  no  longer.  Being  tolerably  well  off  in  tihe  world, 
and  being  ukewisQ^a  little  aelnsh,  he  was  desinms  of 
enjoying  what  he  had  of  this  world's  gear  himself; 
and  he  so  portioned  off  his  goods  that  his  fortune 
and  his  stated  ternM>f  life  would  both  expire  at  once. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  actuidly  did  die  at  tiie 
time  he  had  computed;  and  at  the  end  had  so  ex- 
hausted his  estate  that,  after  payiujpf  all  debts,  there 
was  nothing  left  but  the  old  pair  ofslippers  here  re- 
presented. 

In  Mr.  Booth's  recently  published  work  on  '  Epi- 
grams,' he  gives  the  following,  thoujg^h  he  does  not 
state  the  lo^Jity  of  the  churchyard  m  which  it  ii  to 
be  found: — 

'  Thoipe's 
Corpse.' 

Another,  remarkable  in  its  brevity  likewise,  con- 
veys the  truth  that  however  rich  and  powerful  men 
may  be,  perfect  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  u}K)n 
earth,  for  upon  the  tombstone  of  Count  Tessin  we 
find  the  suggestive  words  inscribed-^ 

'  Happy  at  last.' 

We  conclude  with  the  following  singularly  beauti- 
ful epitaph,  reminding  us  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  It 
is  a  translation  from  one,  in  Gaelic,  in  a  parish 
church  of  Aigyleshire: — 

'  Lol  she  lies  here  in  the  dust,  and  her  memory  AUs  me  with 
grief;  silent  is  the  tongue  of  Melody,  and  the  hand  of  Elegance 
is  now  at  rest.  No  more  shall  the  poor  glre  thee  his  blessing, 
nor  shall  the  naked  be  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  thy  flock;  the 
tear  shalt  thou  not  wipe  away  f^m  the  eye  of  the  wretched. 
Where  now,  O  feeblel  is  thy  wonted  help  ?  No  more,  my  Fairt 
shall  we  meet  thee  in  the  soolal  hall;  no  more  shall  we  sit  at 
thy  hospitable  board.  Gone  for  ever  is  the  sound  of  mirth;  jhe 
kind,  the  candid,  the  meek  is  now  no  more.  Who  can  express 
our  grief?   Flow,  ye  team  of  woe  1* 

D. 
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A  LITTLE  CHAFF  ON  PROVERBIAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 


THE  EARLY  BIBD  OETTS  THE  WORM. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  at  all  certaio  that  he 
does;  and  whether  he  does  or  not,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge a  strong  prejudice  against  him.  He  gives  me 
the  idea  of  one  who  tries  to  overreach  his  neighbours, 
who  would  sit  up  all  night  rather  than  not  be  before 
you  at  his  breakfast — a  sort  of  feathered  Faseo  eter- 
nally circumventing  you  in  things  great  and  small; 
so  much  so,  that  he  seems  nearly  related  to  those 
wakeful  birds  who  take  such  care  of  us  and  our 
money  on  race-courses — ^pert  familiar  birds  who,  with 
a  wink  and  a  pat  on  the  back,  are  always  ready  to 
put  you  up  to  a  good  thing;  and  it  ia  not  easy,  to  get 
rid  of  a  feeling  of  sharp  practice,  implied  if  not  in- 
culcated. 

But  does  the  early  bird  get  the  worm?  No  doubt 
he  enjoys  the  sunrise,  and  has  quiet  flirtations  in  the 
early  dawn,  thinking  all  the  time  how  sharp  and 
wide-awake  he  is;  still,  I  suspect  the  more  mature 
bird  who,  ignoring  the  fascinations  of  the  little  wrens, 
looks  out  warm  and  comfortable  from  his  hole  in  the 
wall,  or  the  snug  fork  of  a  tree,  sees  a  good  deal  more 
of  what  passes  round  him,  and  not  only  gets  more 
fun  for  his  money,  but  is  apt  to  pick  up  the  worm 
while  Qthers  are  billing  and  cooing,  and  admiring  the 
beauties  of  nature.  On  the  whole,  these  veiy  smart 
men  do  not  last — ^the  pace  is  too  great — the  anxiety 
to  be  forever  first  too  wearing;  like  Mr.  Toots,  they 
suddenly  go  out  pf  flower,  thus  saving  us  from  that 
dreadfully  high  pressure  which  prevails  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Of  course,  all  must  depend  upon  what  the  worm 
is.  If  it  be  a  strictly  personal  object,  such  as  the 
attainment  of  wealth,  position,  or  the  like,  without 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  our  neighbours  or  onr  own 
souls,  doubtleps  the  early  bird  should  have  it  all  his 
own  way;  but  if  it  has  any  connection  with  self- 
respect,  and  a  volume  not  so  often  read  as  quoted, 
commend  me  to  the  later  bird,  who  is  not  in  such  a 
desperate  hurry  to  tak€  the  lead. 

It  happens,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  my  friends, 
that  I  have  an  imfortunate  love  of  low  society,  and 
spend  much  of  my  time  among  people  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  much  sought  by  members  of  the  police 
force.  Among  them,  traits  of  character  are  more 
strongly  developed.  A  domestic  quarrel  generally 
ends  in  blows;  and  the  good  father,  though  sparing 
the  rod,  kicks  his  child  down  stairs.  The  passions 
have  more  swing,  and  concealment  of  family  griefs  is 
undreamed  of;  therefore,  when  we  want  to  see  our 
pet  theories  carried  out  to  their  full  extent,  we  must 
dive  below  our  own  neatly  lacquered  level,  and  look 
at  humanity  untrammeled  by  the  laws  of  society. 
Now,  I  believe,  of  all  early  birds  the  thief  and  coster- 
monger  n^y  be  considered  the  earliest.  They  work 
harder  than  most  men  for  their  living — are  more  or 
less  at  war  with  the  rest  of  mankind—have  abilities 
far  above  the  average;  and'l>oth,  in  spite  of  and  partly 


as  a  consequence  of  their  exceanve  acateneas,  ksd  % 
life  of  misery  and  vice. 

I  hope  the  days  when  it  was  auppoted  that  cbesting 
was  bred  in  the  blood  have  passed  away  for  ever.  It 
is  true  that  to  reclaim  one  of  these  nomads  seemB  to 
be  H  task  beyond  our  strength;  like  the  poor  coster- 
girl  whom  a  gentleman  took  into  his  house  in  time  of 
great  distress,  they  pine  for  the  freedom  of  the  street 
life.  (She,  poor  child,  decamped  fs  soon  as  that  poor 
man's  blessing — sprats — came  in. )  Still,  no  one  who 
has  been  among  these  lost  tribes  can  fail  to  remuk 
their  nuuiy  good  points:  How  they  help  one  another 
in  trouble !  how  faithful  the  women  are  to  thor  qiuui 
husbands !  with  what  curious  eyes  they  watch  the  ex- 
ample we  set  them,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  reuon 
from  it  not  unjustly,  that  they  are  no  wone  than 
their  neighbours !  Patient  and  enduring  themselTei, 
they  see  us  early  and  late  endeavonring  to  overreeeb 
each  other,  and  we  wonder  tliat  they  think  it  fiir  to 
prey  upon  ns.  To  each  other  they  are  for  the  ntoii 
part  honest  enough.  The  costermoi^ger  often  gives » 
meal  on  credit  to  the  poor — they  do  not  cheat  him, 
nor  he  them;  but  when  he  oomes  to  the  more  respect- 
able parts  of  the  town,  then  comee  the  tog  of  war. 
The  thrifty  housewife  must  have  everything  at  half 
its  value;  and  if  some  of  the  plums  are  stone  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  game  was  so  very  imf air. 

Oh,  the  sin  and  ruin  which  this  precept  has  led  to! 
The  overstrained  bnun — ^the  false  step  just  as  the  ob- 
ject seemed  so  nearly  attained — ^and  then  the  fail  into 
an  abyss  of  miseiy,  leaving  a  desolate  hearth  and  the 
honest  heads  we  loved  bowed  down  with  shame! 

Even  suppose  we  do  get  the  worm,  how  often  does 
it  come  up  to  our  expectations?  How  often  doei  it 
repay  the  qpst?  A  young  man  starts  in  business  with 
little  or  no  capital  beyond  this — love  of  early  lisiog. 
By  some  means  he  commands  credit,  and  goes  on  year 
after  year  grasping  at  all  that  comes  in  his  way.  He 
keeps  strictly  within  the  law,  using  it  sometimee 
hardly,  but  never  going  beyond  it.  At  last  he  makei 
a  fortiufie.  Do  you  think  it  repays  him  for  those  reit- 
less  nights,  when  any  hour  might  bring  ruin  and  dis- 
.grace—  wh^n  all  depended  on  a  telegraph  being  in 
order,  or  the  speed  of  a  ship?  Depend  upon  it,  aome 
accident  will  always  remind  him  of  the  small  trader 
on  whom  he  was  so  hard — of  the  widow  be  tamed 
from  his  door;  and  many  an  act  which  seemed  all 
right  at  the  time  will  dweU  like  a  ghost  in  hii 
thoughts. 

With  women,  position  is  generally  the  favourite 
object.  What  labour  they  will  go  through !  what  in- 
sults they  ^ill  smile  at!  With  some,  no  sacrifice  of 
domestic  comfort  or  self-respect  is  too  great»  provided 
they  can  keep  up  a  certain  nominal  position  in  society. 
Nothing  will  make  them  believe  that  the  pablic  an 
not  deceived  by  their  efforts,  and  would  req)ecttheo 
much  more  if  they  laid  aside  these  flimsy  pretences. 
They  must  give  certain  dinners,  and  be  at  certain 
places,  at  the  correct  times  and  seasons,  or  life  tf  * 
burden  too  great  to  be  endured. 

I  remember  a  severe  lesson  being  adnunistend  to 


a  Iftdy  of  this  dais  1^  her  hiubaxid.  A  friead  of  his 
who  knew  them  to  be  very  poor,  dec]ped  an  invitation 
to  lunch  rather  than  cauBe  the  lady  any  trqi^ble  or 
annoyance.  The  more  he.  declined  the  more  she 
pressed  thd  invitation — ^tempting  him  with  varions 
dishes,  till  she  oune  to  cold  fowl  and  tongue,  when 
the  unfortunate  husband,  who  had  not  seen  such  a 
thing  in  his  house  for  years,  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  burst  out — *  My  dear  Jane,  you  know  very  well  we 
have  not  a  thing  but  bacon  and  eggs  in  the  house. '  Let 
OS  hope  his  friend  carried  him  safe  out  of  harm*s  way. 

To  this  phase  of  the  female  character,  in  a  lower 
rank  of  life,  we -are  indebted  for  the  never-failing 
supply  of  'pretty  horsebreakers,'  who  have  lately, 
with  questionable  taste,  been  brought  prominently  to 
public  notice.  Let  us  in  justice  acknowledge  that  it 
is  noDsense  to  pretend  they  have  sunk  from  the  higher 
ranks  of  life;  on  the  contrary,  the  source  of  evil  is  a 
heated  imagination  fostered  by  those  who  call  them- 
selves the  friends  of  the  poor,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
pander  to  their  morbid  tastes,  combined  with  a  desire 
for  dress  and  luxury  beyond  their  means.  Hers,  too, 
lies  the  difficulty  of  r^ormation.  We  can  neither 
produce  a  mental  revolution  in  a  moment  nor  afford' 
to  bring  them  from  their  course  of  sin;  and  so  we 
offer  a  cold,  cheerless  room,  with  the  simplest  fare  and 
honesty  for  salt,  in  the  place  of  a  round  of  luxury  and 
dissipation.  Unfortunately,  both  honesty  and  salt 
are  acquired  tastes. 

In  political  life,  we  have  abandoned  'the  early 
bird.'  Lord  Elgin  would  probably  not  think  himself 
justified  in  showing  a  fi^se  copy  of  a  treaty  to  a 
native  prince,  and  inducing  him  to  sign  the  real — as 
s  great  ruler  of  India  is  said  to  have  done.  On  the 
contrazy,  we  are  rather  accused  of  being  duped  in 
our  negotiations  with  Continental  Courts;  but  if 
such  is  the  case,  better  so  than  to  seek  to  overreach 
them  in  turn.  Let  us  be  first,  if  we  can;  but,  above 
all,  let  us  be  honest. 

There  is  a  class  of  early  birds  on  which  we  have 
not  yet  touched,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  much  on 
the  increase — bktaS  young  men  and  fast  young  ladies. 
Among  young  people  there  really  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  change  the  characteristics  of  the  sexes. 
Yonng  men  loll  about  feebly,  and  affably  allow 
yoong  ladies  to  make  conversation  for  them — ^gently 
intimating  approval  of  any  expression  which  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  than  usual  the  rubicon  of 
propriety.  When  I  was  young— though  perhaps  we 
vere  no  better  than  the  present  generatioif — we  at 
least  concealed  our  morbid  tastes;  and  entered  the 
Bodety  of  ladies  as  a  purifying  atmosphere  to  which 
we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  admission — ^taking  it 
as  a  compliment  when  we  could  overcome  the  reserve 
with  whi^  we  were  at  first  received.  We  chose  our 
topics  of  conversation  with  care.  If  our  world  was 
«vil,  we  at  least  kept  it  veiled  from  their  eyes;  and 
any  weak  points  we  discovered  we  seldom  betrayed 
to  our  dearest  friends. 

Now  all  is  changed.  We  no  longer  respect  a  lady 
because  she  is  a  woman;  but  some  few  women  because 


they  are  ladies.  Our  behaviour  in  their  company 
is  like  Jones  at  the  opera  abroad,  as  compared  with 
Jones  at  Covent  Oarden — ^we  pretend  to  think  their 
purity  affected;  just  as  we  pretend  to  be  free-thinkers, 
and  watch  for  any  accidental  expression  which  may 
be  converted  into  a  scandal  for  our  smoking-room. 

So  it  has  gradually  come  to  pass  that  young  ladies, 
finding  at  length  that  men  disregard  th^  Jittle  wiles, 
come  treq^bling  to  the  threshold  of  our  lives — stand 
pale  and  hesitating  for^a  time — ^then,  from  some 
sudden  impulse,  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and,  'like 
fools,  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.'  Then,  like 
the  sons  of  God  when  they  loved  the  daughters  of 
man,  they  exchange  their  divinity  for  a  tainted  no- 
toriety— ^their  glory  fades  for  ever;  and  men  reward 
them  with  their  contempt.  v 

After  all,  both  parties  have  deceived  themselves 
utterly.  The  UaaS  youths  have  no  idea  of  the  real 
character  and  feelings  of  the  girls  of  whom  they  speak 
so  lightiy;  they  have  not  the  penetration  to  see  that 
all  that  is  most  objectionable  is  only  assumed  to  please 
them — ^that  ladies,  unfortunately,  choose  to  lower 
themselves  to  their  level;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
they  glory  in  fancied  conquests,  and  gloat  over  ima* 
ginary  vice.  On  the  other  hand,  surely  fast  young 
ladies  are  not  aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held  even  by  fast  men;  they  do  not  dream  of  the 
penalty  they  pay  for  a  littie  popularity;  they  foi^t 
that  they  baa  never  use  the  fearful  weapons  of  thqse 
with  whom  they  try  to  compete;  and  gradually,  as 
step  by  step  they  discover  their  mistake,  they  sink 
into  heartiess  misanthropy  or  gloomy  religion. 

I  may  be  old-fashioned  and  wrong,  but  I  confess  I 
would  sooner  see  more  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  less 
pressing  forward  for  the  sake  of  being  first.  At  anv 
rate,  I  Ifope  none  whom  I  love  may  ever  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  early  bird  really  gets  the  wonn. 


•VANITA8  VANITATia' 

This  is  the  slave  all  are  called  upon  to  cany  in  our 
triumphant  cars — the  memento  mori  from  which  we 
are  never  to  part — ^the  text  from  which  philosophy 
has  preached  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  survived 
many  buffets  from  Master  Luther  and  his  friends; 
and  since  then,  every  now  and  then,  some  bold 
churclunan  has  ventured  to  lay  it  aside;  but,  even 
now,  how  few  there  are  who  dare  boldly  to  declare 
that  life,  with  all  its  stains  and  blemishes,  is  beauti- 
ful, or  remind  us  that  He  who  made  the  world  saw 
that  it  was  good!  Certainly  if  this  contempt  for 
mundane  things  be  a  condition  of  orthodoxy,  I  for 
one  ant  out  of  the  pale;  for  I  am  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  life  to  be  all  vanity.  That 
there  is  an  ultimate  end  and  object  set  before  us,  as 
compared  with  which  every  worldly  pleasure  is  in- 
significant, is  of  course  not  only  true,  but  the  great 
truth;  but  surely  it  is  almost  as  prdane  to  lose  sight 
of  the  blessings  which  surround  us,  when' gazing  up 
to  heaven,  as  to  allow  present  cares  to  impede  our 
exertions  to  obtain  future  happiness. 

Of  aU  the  gifts  with  which  we  are  endowed,  none 
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come  oMxre  frequently  mider  the  laah  of  thcM  bitter 
woide  than  the  power  of  enjoying  beauty  in  its  va- 
rioos  fome,  though  its  good  reaultB  are  more  varied 
than  at  first  eight  appears.  Dear  reader,  if  ever  yon 
would  soften  your  heart  towaafda  your  neighbour,  go 
in  softly,  and  see  your  enemy  asleep.  Even  as  David 
looked  upon  Saul,  and  stayed  tiie  band  of  Abishai,  so 
'  will  you  say  to  your  evil  spirit,  *  Destroy  him  not,  for 
who  can  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the  Lord's 
anointed,  and  be  guiltless?'  In  sleeps  as  in  deatii, 
there  is  a  beauty  and  solemnit;^  for  wkioh  we  cannot 
aooount  Perhaps  it  ui  that  the  sleeper  seems  to  have 
entirely  abandoned  his  individuality.  His  soul  seems 
far  away,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  is  in  some 
way  specially  under  IMivine  protection.  From  what* 
ever  cause  it  may  arise,  it  is  a  fact  that  only  great 
wickedness  dare  brsak  throng  the  majesty  of  sleep. 
Children  have  always  a  certain  kind  of  beauty,  but  in 
sleep  this  beoomes  intensified  te  a  wonderful  d^gree^ 
When  we  Ufdk  on  their  little  faces  sleeping' A>  calmly 
and  profoundly,  their  Mttie  limbs  tiirown  abont  in 
such  cateleas  ease,  we  oannot  but  acknowledge  the 
poetic  truth  of  the  baby  hymn: — 

*  I  hare  four  cornen  to  mj  bed; 
I  ham  four  sfigela  rovad  mj  head— - 
One  to  watch,  sod  two  to  pnj, 
With  one  to  gvaird  me  ni|^  and  dsy.' 

Is  this  all  vanity  t  Am  I  wicked  becaoae,  watehing  a 
sleeping  chfld,  I  lose  sif^t  of  the  little  sinner?  Must 
it  be  all  gall  and  wonnwood — aU  dust  and  ashes? 

Many  yeanr  ago,  a  poor  woman  was  fbund,  by  the 
Monks  of  St.  Bernard,  with  a  little  baby  froeen  to 
her  breastf  she  herself  was  nearly  naked,  and  the 
diild  had  all  her  dothes  wrapped  round  it.  The 
morgue  of  the  St.  Bernard  is  never  empty;  but  day 
by  day,  through  these  long  years,  who  can  say  what 
sennons  thjs  Utile  child  in  ite  peaceful  sleep  has 
preached  te  the  passers-by?  Depend  upon  it,  years 
after  all  human  beauty  had  faded  from  the  mother's 
faee,  long  after  the  little  form  had  shrunk  almost  to 
nothing,  many  a  man,  after  seeing  that  dead  mother 
nursing  her  dead  child,  has  gone  home  blessing  God 
for  the  self-devotion  of  women,  and  spoken  so  kindly 
to  his  wife,  that  she  thought  he  must  be  ilL 

Women  have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  a  double 
beanty-^the  palpable  beauty  of  form  whioh  we  can 
aoalysoj  and  a  singular  grace  quite  independent  of 
the  body,  in  which  the  soul  seems  te  shine  out,  sur- 
rounding  them  with  ^  power  of  attraction  which  we 
aokno^edge  almost  against  our  wilL  Often,  in  Lon* 
don,  when  I  see  a  beautiful  woman— an  '  early  bird' 
who  is  kind  enou^  to  take  me  under  hui  paitonage 
when  I  go  to  town,  makes  minoed  meat  of  her  repu- 
tation in  a  fow  words.  Do  you  think  I  turn  away 
my  eyes  and  ciy  'Vanitas  vanitetis'?  Not  at  all. 
The  temple  may  be  desecrated,  but  it  is  still  beauti" 
f  uL  I  do  not  indeed  care  to  look  too  doee,  to  see  the 
broken  altar  and  the  idols  in  the  sanctaary;  the  ex- 
terior ia  pleasiag,  and  I  admire  and  thank  the  Archi* 
tect  for  his  work,  without  dxeaoiing  that  I  shall  sink 
in  His  wiUaislwn  for  aotiotng  a  beantifal  ruin. 


At  the  great  Exhibition  last  year,  to  UfUeh  mj 
friend  was  kind  enongh  to  eaoort  me,  I  eonid  nothclp 
oontrseting  the  actual  beautieB  who  walked  up  and 
down  the  nave^  and  seemed  to  cUlenge  eoAdm^ 
with  others  whose  faoes  doived  theb  beanfyeniireiy 
from  the  interest  they  took  in  all  aronad  than,  aad 
thought  the  comparfson  greatly  is  favour  d  ihelitter 
—though  I  am.  bound  to  say  this  idea  of  mine  did  net 
at  all  meet  with  the  approval  of  my  guide;  indsQii, 
my  bad  taste  in  this  and  other  matten  of  fMhioa 
had  already  put  his  friendship  to  a  severs  tart,  wtet 
an  incident  ocoumd  which  neariy  overcame  Ins  fcrii* 
tnda  A  part  of  the  Exhibition  in  which  I  took  graft 
delight  was  the  inconvenient  little  oou^  ift  whiek 
the  mechanical  figone  were  exhibited.  There,  ia 
def efenee  to  my  agr  and  obiWishness,  ws  pssvd  s 
good  deal  ol  our  time,  wntobing  enfiiFHt  mstiMn 
launching  their  children  into  the  crawd  to  git  apeip 
at  automatons,  and  stetely  elder  brathesa  in  jsujufti 
escotting  their  littte  sistenk 

One  day  when  we  were  tiina  employed,  tlun  spnng 
out  of  the  crowd  a  little  radiant  faee^  sonotadsd  by 
a  queer  antediluvian  bonnet,  evidenliy  a  wsndnw 
from  some  remote  village.  Alas  S  tiM  bri^  iaos  •ooa 
clouded  ovur-na  moment  or  two  cf  bewild«nsnt,  ah<i 
the  littie  tiumg  burst  into  teara.    In  vain  wt  tmd  i» 
comfort  her;  aU  our  endeavotoa  were  met  hy  a  ay 
for  *  Bachie.'  vWho  on  earth  wan  Baehie!    Wsa  it 
a  man^r  a  woman  ?    Had  it  a  great  broad  brismtd 
hat  or  a  prehistoric  bonnet?    Above  all,  hew  wa« 
•we  to  find  this  unknown  beiQg?    Of  oottias^  in  va 
despair  we  did  the  most  fooliah  thing  po«d)Ie»  ail 
dragged  about  our  little  charge  in  all  diradiMi^  ciyiaf 
piteoualy,  till  the  poor  thing  oould  walk  no  losfK 
Now,  for  a  gntleman  wh»  ia  in  the  habit  of  wsadsg 
white  waiatooato,  mauve  gloves  «nd  ties,  sad  n* 
splendent  boots,  to  walk  about  the  Exhibition  witt 
an  old  f dllow  diessed  in  tweed  and  a  blue  aad  white 
bird's-eye  handkerchief,  though  unpleasant^  Med 
respectable.    Doubtlaia  my  early  friend  spoke  o<  sm 
to  his  acqnaintenoe  as  an  eocentriiO  millioiiatre,  or  • 
leading  member  of  the  l^eaoe  Sooie^i  but  wImb  to 
this  was  added-a  child  in  blue-spotted  frook,  a  hof^ 
red  shawl,  and  a  bonnet  resembling  in  shape  asacta 
of  »  stone  clumney,  the  position  was  o«vtaia]y  tKying, 
and  I  fully  expected  my  guide  todrive  into  the  cnmi 
ieaving  me  alone  with  my  Perdite  in  do^    At  luti 
however,  the  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  him  thii  m 
no  one  could  see  the  chUd,  no  one  was  likely  to^bim 
her,  and,''as  a  corollaxy,  that  one  of  us  must  sihibit 
it  to  the  public    For  a  moment  he  hesitated  (hnzBui 
nature  is  but  weak).    The  next  saw  our  little  tmo* 
vaille  nearly  six  feet  in  the  air,  perched  on  his  bN»d 
shoulders^ 

The  effect  was  magical;  the  novelty  of  the  poiitioo 

brought  a  smile  to  the  tesrfnl  laee,  and  the  Utib 
arms  clang  confidingly  round  his  neck.  liloa^t  tbiok 
he  had  ever  seen  a  duld'a  face  so  near  in  hii  hio*  ^Bd 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  his  lips  did  not  find  thflir 
way  into  the  antediluvian  bonnei.  Do  yovtbiok  b* 
thought  then  of  the  fine  ladies  we  pasMdt  l^  ^ 
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remember  tiliat  those  dirty  little  boots  irere  ruining 
bis  wbite  wustcoftt?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  All  he  knew 
was  that  somehow  his  heart  was  softened  towards  the 
child,  one  toach  of  nature  had  blown  away  all  his 
affectation;  and  I  really  think  he  was  almost  sorry 
when  a  rostic  elder  sister  daimed  onr  charge^  Should 
I  have  cried  'Yanitas,  vanitatis'?  At  all  events  I 
did  not  do  so,  and  we  walked  about  in  silence  for 
some  time,  while  he  pretmided  to  be  busied  in  en- 
deavouring to  re-arrange  his  dress — feeling,  I  thin^, 
rather  ashamed  of  his  weakness. 

Vfe  are  very  apb  to  misjudge  these  young  swells,  I 
fancy,  and  to  form  the  same  sort  of  opinion  of  them 
as  they  profess  to  have  formed  of  all  women  out  of 
their  own  family.  It  is  not  long  since,  for  ezun|4e, 
there  was  a  great  cry  for  reformation  in  the  army. 
Its  officers  were  supposed  to  have  greatly  deteriorated, 
or  st  all  events  to  be  much  bdiind  the  age  in  point 
of  education  and  professional  ability;  while  the  life 
they  led  was  a  mixture  of  inane  idleness  and  objection- 
able Itizury.  The  Guards  were  spoken  of  as  a  show 
corps  of  dissipated  patricians.  When  a  base  selducer 
was^  required  for  a  novel  he  was  chosen  from  their 
ranks;  and  every  bagman  quoted  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
dictum^  that  an  officer's  baggage  should  consist  of  *  a 
shir^  a  towel,  and  a  piece  of  soap' — a  tooth-brush 
being  apparently  considered  an  effeminate  luxury. 

N'o  sooner,  however,  did  the  prospect  of  war  appear, 
than  the  purple  couch,  the  roses,  and  falerian  were 
laid  aside;  in  a  moment  the  Jt>u§  abandoned  his  in- 
trigncSy  and  beardless  youths  changed  into  grave, 
determined  men.  Few  sights,  indeed,  could  be  more 
impressive  to  a  Londoner  than  that  march  of  the 
Gmirds  through  town  in  the  grey  morning.  It  was 
grand  to  see  the  firm  bearing  of  those  men,  at  last 
called  upon  to  show  their  worth  (no  one  doubted 
them  now),  and  touching  to  hear  the  exclamations  of 
the  women  ap  some  very  young  officer  passed — ^his 
mother'ti  tears  hardly  dry  upon  his  cheeks,  looking  as 
grave  and  calm  as  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty.  Now  that 
our  hexx>es  have  come  home,  you  seldom  hear  them 
talk  of  the  matter;  but  do  you  think  they  enjoyed 
their  campaign?  Do  you  think  that  night  ^ter  night, 
sitting  in  those  cold  trenches,  with  death  stalking  round 
them,  keeping  themselves  awake  by  wjitching  the 
shells  flying  through  the  darkness,  they  never  thought 
of  London,  with  its  purple  and  fine  linen,  or  regretted 
that  jolly  careless  li|e;  never  longed  for  the  home 
where  mother  and  sisters,  who  believed  them  to  be 
the  best  mem  in  the  world,  sat  nearly  heart-broken*, 
praying  almost  against  hope  for  their  safe  return  T 

I  onee  talked  on  the  subject  to  a  '  brave  sabreur,' 
'who  is  kind  enough  sometimes  to  make  use  of  my 
houae  as  a  hunting-box,  and  whom  my  housekeeper 
looks  upon  as  the  incarnation  of  manly  beauty, 
braveiry,  and  iniquity.  *  Well,'  he  said,  '  it  is  all  very 
fine  to  talk  of  the  excitement.  I  was  not  there  many 
months,  bat  I  can  assure  you  the  trench  Vork  was  no 
joke.  Tbcre  we  sat  i^l  night,  listening  to  the  sound 
of  the  bnllete  and  sheik  ffying  about  in  all  directions. 
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to  go  to  sleep  for  fear  of  a  sortie.  I  confess  I  did  not 
see  the  fun  of  it.  You  never  felt  safe  for  a  minute, 
aud  when  daylight  came,  and  a  fellow  was  as  stiff  as 
a  post,  there  was  a  long  walk,  not  over  safe,  with  a 
■  report  to  write  at  the  end  of  it.  /  hfOed  U  then,  ami 
now  if 8  aver,  I  Junk  it*  You  need  not  stieer  at  my 
hero.  When  tiiat  brave  aid -de -camp,  forgetting 
everything  but  his  fixed  idea  that  cavahy  could  go 
through  anything,  cried  •  There  are  your  orders,  sir, 
,  and  there  ia  the  enemy!'  arid  dariied  at  the  Russians, 
he  was  by  his  side.  Now  he  is  a  0.  K,  his  braast  is 
covered  with  medals,  and  he  talks  as  if  the  exertion 
were  rather  too  much  foV  him.  I  should  not  like  to 
think  that  this  self-denial — all  the  sufferings  of  thoae 
abroad,  and  the  tears  of  those  at  home,  were  in  vain. 
Again,  we  offcen  see  great  aois  of  self-devotion  and 
presence  of  mind,  which  oavry  their  own  reward  so 
obviously  that  their  intrinsic  worth  must  be  adtnow-' 
lodged,  even  at  the  price  of  allowing  tiiat  there  is  still 
some  good  in  the  world.  Thus,  when  a  raao  goes  out 
in  a  life-boat,  his  chance  of  reward  is  very  sniaH  as 
compared  to  the  improbability  of  his  safe  retom;  yet 
we  never  hear  of  a  crew  being  wanted  in  such  cases. 
A  more  remarkable  case  oocunred  so  lately  that  it 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  my  readers.  The 
driver  of  a  pilot  engine  went  to  sleeps  and  in  that 
condition  passed  another  driver,  who  was  staadiiig 
cleaning  his  engine.  This  stian  was  aware  that  his 
comrade  was  rushing  unconsciously  to  meet  an  ex- 
press train.  He  immediately  gave  chase^  caught  up 
and  spraxig  on  to  the  runaway  engine,  and  brought  it 
on  to  a  siding  just  as  the  express  rurtkod  past.  X 
suppose  most  of  us  have  f<»gotten  this  man's  name, 
as  we  have  that  of  the  woman  who,  during  the  great 
fire  at  New -Brunswick,  which  buxned  miles  and 
miles  of  forest,  lay  down  in  such  a  manner  over  her 
child  that  it  was  taken  alive  from  under  her  dian^ed 
remains — ^no  one  will  give  him  a  Yictoria  Cross — no 
one  presents  him  i^th  addresses;  but  I  think  if  you 
were  to  ask  him,  you  would  find  he  would  not  give 
up  the  consciousness  of  having  done  that  brave  action 
for  all  the  rewards  it  is  in  our  ^wer  to  ffLre^ 
.  If  *  Vanitas  vanitatis'  is  to  m  our  smde,  only  two 
courses  seem  to  be  open  to  us — to  lead  a  life  of  stem 
asceticism,  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  faded  beauty  of 
the  world,  blindly  passing  over  all  the  good  that  is 
left,  and  fixing  our  thoughts  in  self-righteous  contem- 
plation of  the  evil  for  which  I  can  find  no  authority; 
or  throwing  away  the  scabbard,  to  dash  wild^  into 
the  strife  for  enjoyment,  each  seizing  what  he  covets, 
reprdless  of  hi  neighbour.  *  Every  man  for  him- 
self,  and  710^  God  for  us  all.'  'Eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die. '  I  do  not  think  either 
modes  of  life  are  pleasant  to  think  of ,  or  in  any  degree 
consonant  with  the  teaching  of  Him  whe  said  wat 
*  Solomon  in  all  his  dory  was  not  arrajred  like  the 
lilies  of  the*  field.*  Tnoush  everything  is  not  right 
and  perfect  in  the  world,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  we  took  half  the  pleasure  in  seeking  out  good  &in^ 
that  we  do  in  the  search  for  evil,  ^  shoum  find  our- 
selves better  men,  and  discover  much  hidden  treasure 
which  we  tread  daily  under  foot.  We  should  live 
more  in  charity  with  our  neighbours,  and  see  that  it 
did  not  lie  in  the  t>ower  of  man,  by  his  wickedness, 
utterly  to  destroy  tiie  perfect  work  of  Qod, 
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HUGH  MACDONALD,  'RAMBLER'  AND 

POET.* 

BY  THB  SDITOB. 

In  t)ie  west  of  Scotland  there  lived  and  died,  not 
long  ago,  a  homely,  genial,  bright-souled,  nature-lov- 
ing man,  named  Hugh  Macdonald.  Keen  and  ding- 
ing in  hia  ■ympathiei,  he  was  wannlj  attached  to 
the  country,  and  still  more  to  the  locality,  of  his  birth. 
To  Englishmen  he  was  a  sturdy  Scotchmen;  to  Scotch- 
men he  was  a  thorough  Glasgow  man;  while  to  Glas- 
gow men  he  stood  up  stoutly  for  Bridgeton,  the  sub- 
urb where,  in  April  1817,  he  was  bom,  and  where, 
in  March  1860,  he  died.  Had  he  emigrated  to  Canada 
or  Australia,  Macdonald  would  have  lilted  songs  in 
his  native  Doric,  headed  St.  Andrew's  Societies  and 
Bums'  Clubs;  and  perhaps  selected,  as  his  special 
nightly  companions,  some  little  knot  of  the  sons  of 
St.  Mungo  with  whom  to  discourse  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Clyde,  the  Kelvin,  and  the  Cart,  and  of  the 
spring  and  summer  blooms  of  Cathkin,  Castlemilk, 
and  Carmyle. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  turn  of  fortune 
strong  enough  to  have  transplanted  such  a  man  to 
any  other  dime.  Hugh  Macdonald  was  rooted,  in 
all  his  deepest  affections,  to  the  Scottish  soil.  The 
scenes  where  he  had  played  in  boyhood,  and  the 
friends  among  whom  he  had  all  his  life  lived,  made 
up  his  world.  He  cared  Uttle  for  anything  beyond. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  he  was  as  diligent  a  traveller  as 
ever  grasped  oaken  staC  But,  as  a  general  rule,  his 
journeys  were  only  to  the  extent  that  his  0¥m  feet 
could  carry  him,  and  that  the  daylight,  with  occa- 
sional supplement  of  moon  or  stars,  migh^nffice  to 
light  him  home.  Yet  he  saw  more  than  many  who 
travelled  farther.  His  pedestrian  excursions  included 
all  that  was  beautiful,  curious,  or  memorable  within 
a  radius  of  ten  or  twdve  miles  of  his  'ain  hearth- 
stane.'  He  was  like  a  student  who,  confining  himself 
to  a  single  branch  of  study,  attains  to  a  rare  degree 
of  profidency.  If  his  range  was  Umited,  the  ground 
he  explored  was  mastered  in  all  its  details.  His 
'  Rambles  round  Glasgow'  were  historical,  legendary, 
antiquarian,  topographical,  botanical,  poetical;  and 
so  much  did  he  gather  from  the  x>ast  and  glean  from 
the  present,  concerning  the  localities  he  visited,  that 
his  graphic  pen-and-ink  sketches  possessed  a  certain 
air  and  charm  of  novelty,  even  for  those  to  whom  the 
scenes  described  had  long  been  familiar. 

The  work  we  have  mentioned  formed  the  basis  of 
a  considerable  local  reputation.  Hugh  Macdonald 
had  been  a  working  man— he  was  now  a  professed 
lUtercUeur,  in  connection  with  one  or  pther  of  the 
Glasgow  newspapers.  His  merits  were  genedtlly 
recognised  as  peculiar — almost  unique.  Worshipping 
Bums,  delighting  in  Tannahiil,  and  admiring  Pro* 
feasor  Wilson  —  with  whom  he  had  a  memorable 
interview  on  one  occasion — ^he  was  yet  no  man's 

•  Potnu  and  Solicit  bf  Hugh  Mftcdonsld,  Aathor  of  '  BamUes 
roand,GlMsow/  '  Di^  at  the  Coast/  fto.  With  Memoir  of  the 
Attthor.—GfaMgow:  WUUam  Love. 


follower.  He  had  carved  out  a  .fidd  for  himssli 
Pedestrians  bought  his  book,  that  they  might  be 
guided  to  the  most  interesting  spots— petsims  U  * 
botanical  turn  of  mind  bought  it,  that  th^  mi^ 
be  directed  to  the  haunts  of  the  loveliest  wild  floFsn 
— ^the  gently  aronnd  Glasgow  bought  it,  that  they 
might  learn  the  traditions  of  the  houses  in  vhich 
they  dwdt,  or  of  the  ivy-gcown  ruins  of  which  they 
were  the  proud  posseasora.  But  what  endesied  the 
*  Rambles '  to  mere  firende  readers,  was  the  spizit 
of  kiiM^linaaa^  the  poeticsl  Warmth  of  heart,  and  the 
tone  of  simple  humanity  by  which  they  were  per- 
vaded. The  author  waa  not  an  abstraction.  He 
was  continually  present,  as  it  were<  in  the  flesh, 
grasping  the  reader  by  the  hand — tdling  him  hh 
old-woiid  stories  face  to  face — endeavouring  to  com- 
municate to  him  his  own  intense  love  of  bird  or 
flower — pointing  his  attention,  triumphantly,  to 
some  glorious  burst  of  landfcape— or  sha|bg  with 
him  his  '  cakes  and  ale '  in  some  little  wsyiide 
hostelry.  It  was  impossible  to  read  the  '  Bambks' 
without  loving  the  Rambler.  This  love  was  cos- 
firmed  and  increased  on  actual  personal  aoqosiDtancci 
Hikgh  Macdonald  was  fe)t  to  be  a  man  worth  know- 
ing. No. one  was  disappointed  in  him.  He  wii 
precisely  what  his  writings  showed  him  to  he— s 
pleasant,  unaffected,  outspoken,  homdy  Scotchman, 
who  knew  all  about  natural  histocy — ^was  intbnatdy 
conversant  with  Scottish  ballad  literature  and  as- 
tiquities — sung  a  good  song — maintained  his  own 
opinions  sturdily,  yet.  without  offence — was  com- 
panionable, almost  to  a  fault — and  seldom  the  first 
to  *part  good  company.'  Ko  man  in  his  ststkm 
ever  contracted  more  numeroua  or  stronger  friend- 
ships. 

Macdonald's  second  work  was  entitled  '  Days  at 
the  Coast'  It  was  an  extension  of  the  '  BamUes,' 
with  the  occasional '  partial  aid  of  rail  «r  stesmer, 
to  the  shores  and  mountains  of  the  magnificent  Frith 
of  Clyde.    In  early  life  he  had  sung — 

'  Let  others  love  the  tangled  F^rth, 

Or  moantain-ahadoVd  %>ey; 
The  Don,  the  Dee,  wake  othom'  glee. 

Fair  Tweed,  or  qneenlf  Tay; 
From  all  their  charms  of  wood  or  wild, 

I  ever  torn  with  pride 
To  where  the  golden  apple  gfiramtt 

On  thj  green  hanks,  aweet  ClTdel* 

This  love  for  his  native  river  had  deepened  with  his 
years;  and  the  time  had  now  oome  when  he  was  to 
unroll  its  picturesque  splendour,  and  grand  historiesi 
memories,  in  a  series  of  sketches,  as'genuiae  and  de- 
lightful aa  those  of  a  more  local  kind,  which  had  pre- 
viously rendered  him  a  celebrity  among  his  aeigh- 
hours  and  throughout  the  west  of  Scotland  generally. 
The  same  deep-seated  love  of  nature  was  eveiywheic 
apparent — ^the  same  profound  sympathy  with  snftf- 
ing  in  every  shape — the  same  delighted  rslish  for 
interesting  tradition,  or  illustrative  snatch  of  soe^ 
Our  author^s  literary  fame  was  incressiqg,  sad  the 
circle  of  his  personal  friends  and  adtaiireniwaswidv- 
ing,  wheyi  he  was  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  fbttj* 
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thiid  year  of  his  age.  Seldom  luw  any  jnan  of  like 
porition  and  opportunities  been  more  lamented. 
G]MgDw*8  muoh-loyed  Rambler  was  dead,  and  if  it 
be  tnie  that,  when  the  poet  dies, 

'  All  Bftiare  moorns  ber  wonhlpp«r/ 

the  Borrow  of  the  city  should  have  been  followed  by 
the  difinaion  of  a  visible  gloom  throughout  all  the 
secluded  holms  and  beautiful  straths  of  Clydesdale. 

Beadera  at  a  distance,  who  have  perhaps  never 
heard  of  Hugh  Macdonald  before,  may  already  have 
guessed  that  he  was  not  merely  a  descriptive  writer 
of  high  excellence,  but  a  poet  in  the  truest  sense. 
Poetxy  of  the  loftiest  kind  he  never  attempted.  But 
poetry  of  the  truest  kind  he  often  tried  and  achieved. 
He  sang  and  wrote  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own 
heart,  and  therefore  he  sang  and  wrote  truly  and  effec- 
tirely.  Unlike  many  minor  minstrels,  his  imagina- 
tion never  aimed  at  soaring  higher  than  the  strength 
of  its  wing  would  safely  warrant.  Could  anything 
be  finer  in  their  way  than  the  following  stanzas  of 
'Wee  Annie  o*  Auchineden'? 

'A  gowd«n  dream  thoa  art  to  me, 
From  shades  of  earth  and  otU  free; 
An  aog«l  form  of  love  and  glee, 

Wee  Annie  o'  Auehineden. 

I  never  saw  thj  winsome  faee, 
Tbj  baimlj  beanty  xow'd  in  graoe; 
Yet  thon  art  with  me  every  plaee. 
Wee  Annie  o*  Anchineden. 

Where  fllck'rlng  beams  beneath  the  trees 
FUt  playfol  in  the  summer  breese. 
The  eye  of  fancy  ever  sees 

Wee  Annie  o'  Anchineden. 

Tby  mlther^s  chedc  was  wet  and  pale, 
And  aft  in  aigbs  her  words  wad  fail. 
When  in  mine  ear  she  breathed  thy  tale. 
Wee  Annie  o*  Anchineden. 

That  low  sweet  voice  through  many  a  year. 
If  life  is  mine,  shall  haunt  my  ear. 
Which  pictured  thee  with  smile  and  tear. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Anchineden. 

Low  was  thy  hame  upon  the  moor, 
'Bfang  dark  brown  heaths  and  mountains  hoar; 
Thou  wert  a  sunbeam  at  the  door. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Anchineden. 
•  •  •  tt  « 

But  the  auld  folk  ahook  their  heads  to  bm 
Pic  wiidom  lent  to  a  bairn  like  thee; 
'  Lang  here,'  they  sigh'd, '  ye  wadna  be.* 
We»  Annie  o'  Auohineden. 

And  thou  wert  ta'en  free  this  world  o'  tears, 
TJnatain'd  by  the  sorrow  or  sin  of  years; 
Th^voice  Is  now  in  the  angel's  ears, 

Wee  Annie  o*  Anchineden. 
«  •  •  •  • 

The  primrose  glints  on  the  spring's  return. 
The  merle  sings  blithe  to  the  dancin'  bum; 
Bat  there's  ae  sweet  flower  we  aye  shall  mourn , 

Wee  Annie  o'  Anchineden. 

Or  take  the  following,  in  which  pawky  Scotch  hum- 
oar,  homely  description,  and  parental  tenderness  are 
exquisitely  blended: — . 

*  A  wee,  wee  man,  wl'  an  unco'  din. 

Gam  to  our  beild  yestreen. 
And  siecan  a  ilppet  the  body  raised 
Ai  seldom  was  heard  or  seen; 


He  wanted  elaes,  he  wanted  shoon. 

And  something  to  weet  his  mou' ; 
And  aye  he  spnn'd  wl*  hla  tiny  feet. 

And  blink'd  wl*  his  e'en  o'  blue. 

His  face,  which  nane  had  seen  before, 

Thtill'd  strangely  through  ilk  min*, 
Wr  gowden  dreams  frae  mem*iy^s  store. 

Of  loved  anes  lost  langsyne. 
A  faither^a  brow,  a  mlther's  e'en, 

A  brlther^s  dimpled  chin. 
Were  mingled  a'  on  that  sweet  f  Aoe, 

Fresh  sent  frae  a  hand  aboon. 

OhI  soon  ilka  heart  grew  grit  wf  love. 

And  drape  o*  joy  were  seen 
TO  trinkle  fast  o'er  channeU'd  cheeks, 

Where  streams  o'  wae  had  been. 
A  welcome  blithe  we  gie'd  the  chiel. 

To  share  our  lowly  ha'; 
And  we  roVd  him  warm  in  fleecy  duds.    ^ 

And  linen  like  Jaauar  snaw. 

Onr  guidman  has  a  way  o'  his  ain. 

His  word  maun  aye  be  law-^ 
Frae  Candlemas  to  blithe  Yule  e'en 

He  rules  baith  grit  and  sraa*; 
But  the  howdie  reign' d  yestreen,  I  trow. 

And  swaggei'd  baith  but  and  ben- 
Even  the  big  arm-chair  was  push'd  agee 

Frae  the  ooeie  ohimley  en*. 

The  guidman  snooTcd  about  the  house, 

Ayarunnin'  in  aome  ane's  way. 
And  aft  he  glanced  at  the  wee  thing's  face. 

On  the  auld  wife's  Up  that  Uy; 
His  breast  grew  grit  wl*  lore  and  pride. 

While  the  bain  was  hush'd  asleep. 
And  a  gush  o'  blessings  frae  his  heart 

Came  welling,  warm  and  deep. 

I  canna  boast  o'  gowd,  quoth  he. 

My  wealth's  a  willing  arm, 
Yet  health,  and  strength,  and  wark  be  mine, 

And  wha  shall  bode  thee  harm  ? 
To  fill  thy  wee  bit  caup  and  cog. 

And  gie  thee  daes  and  lair, 
Wl'  Joy  and  sweet  content  Til  strire 

Throng  poortith,  toQ,  and  care. 

There's  joy  within  the  simmer  woods. 

When  wee  birds  chip  the  ahell, 
When  firstling  roses  tint  wl'  bloom 

The  lip  of  sunlit  dell; 
But  sweeter  than  the  nestling  bird. 

Or  rosebud  on  the  lea, 
la  yon  wee  smiling  gift  of  love 

Unto  a  parent's  e'e.' 

As  a  sample  of  Macdonald's  songs,  we  have  room 
only  for  *  T^e  waefu*  want  o'  siller^ —  ^ 

'  Oh,  the  waefu*  want  o'  siller. 
Oh,  the  weary  want  o'  siller, 
Tve  seen  baith  love  and  friendship  flee 
Before  the  waefu'  want  o'  siUer!  ' 

When  fortune  delgn'd  to  smile  on  mo, 
My  love  was  true,  my  friends  were  many; 

But  poortlth's  frown  snne  gan'd  tiiem  flee— 
rm  shunn'd  as  though  I  werena  cannle. 
Oh,  the  waefu*,  to. 

My  purse  was  light,  my  heart  was  sair. 

Thinks  I,  my  lassie's  smiles  will  cheer  me; 
But,  sune's  she  saw  my  coat  sae  bare, 

The  fickle  jaud  scom'd  to  come  near  me. 
Oh,  the  waefu',  Ac 

•  Thinks  I,  though  love  has  scom'd  me  so^ 

Blithe  ftlendship's  sure  to  use  me  better; 
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Bat  lOMi  I  foiHd  IhailtlaBdUlp  toOk 
Like  hxn,  vtqiilzwl  A  fovdM  f«fetM; 
Oh,  the  mMfa',  te. 

Wm  worth  the  fdendi  thftt  Fortnne  brlngi, 
Wee  worth  the  love  ttiat  poortith  iiightens; 

Bat  deuer  fu  thiui  weelth  of  hiny^  « 

She  iAme  that  dark  miefortime  brlghttens, 
Oh,  thewMfa'.Ao. 

We  are  glad  that  the  poems  and  songs  of  Hngh 
Macdonald  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  and 
given  to  the  world,  acoompanied  by  a  memoir  of  the 
gifted  and  amiable  author.  The  memoir,  we  believe, 
is  from  the  friendly  hand  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Scott,  now 
of  Falkirk;  and  tells,  in  a  style  which  IdLacdonald 
himself  would  have  appreciated,  nearly  all  that  need 
be  known  of  his  uneventful  though  not  uninteresting 
life.  One  -or  two  pteoes  might,  perhapa,  Iiave  been 
omitted  with  advantage-— such  as  one  lauding  Mr. 
Fergus  O'Connor,  and  which  Maod<mald,  in  his  later 
years,  would  hardly  have  wished  to  see  reprinted; 
and  another,  di^Mtraging  the  Bev.  George  Gilfillan, 
of  Dundee— A  man  who,  on  the  whole,  has  deserved 
well  of  the  minor  poets  of  Sootland.  The  insertion, 
too,  of '  The  Bluidy  Stair'  is  a  mistake.  That  powerful 
ballad,  although  quoted  by  MaodonaM  in  his  '  Days 
at  the  Coast,  *  was  written  by  one  Mackay — a  teacher, 
we  believe,  in  Bute,  but  of  whose  life  and  death  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  supply  any  particulars. 
The  poems  of  Maodonald,  however,  were  left  loosely 
scattered  through  newspapers  and  periodicals,  or 
cunninffly  imbedded  in  his  prose  writings,  not  always 
with  a  distinct  clue  to  the  author.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, some  erroxti  were  possibly  unavoidable; 
and  we  can  only,  therefore,  congratulate  Mr.  Scott  on 
the  generally  satisfactory  completion  of  his  difficult 
labour  of  love. 


ST.  HELENA- 

Thk  island  of  81  Helena  is  situate  in  latitude  15** 
15'  S.,  and  longitude  ff"  4&  W.  It  is  101  miles  long 
by  64  broad,  with  an  aaoa  of  30,300  acres,  and  a 
population  of  upwards  of  5300  souls — ^nearly  half  of 
whom  are  whites.  This  island  is  the  touching-point 
for  homeward-bound  Indiamen — who  call  here  for 
water — and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  to  which  nu- 
menms  ships  put  in  during  stress  of  weather. 

On  a  clear  day,  St.  Helena  may  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  out  to  sea,  when  it  is  so  indistinct 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
On  a  nearer  approach,  however,  its  vast  rocky  sides, 
rising  peipendicularly  from  the  sea  to  an  immense 
height,  and  the  apparent  sterility  of  its  surface,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  verdure,  give  it  a 
very  uninvitiBg  aspect.  Sailing  moie  to  the  west- 
ward, however,  'High  BnoU* — the  Castle— is  per- 
ceived (situate  on  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
island);  and,  still  farther  on,  the  land  becomes  lower 
towards  the  coast,  and  James  Town,  with  its  fine 
harbour  an^  shipping,  oomes  into  view.  This  town 
is  situated  between  two  barren  ranges  of  rocky  hills, 
of  some  700  feet  in  height,  which  form  a  small  val- 


ley;  and  it  is  thus  so  esMonced,  that  it  eaaaot  hi 
seen'  froia  an  i^roaching  wmmt\  vatil  the  latter  ii 
quite  abreast  of  it. 

The  surf  in  the  haibour,  caued  by  the  wav«i 
beating  against  the  rocks,  makes  a  deafening  noise; 
and  the  white  spray  continually  flying  about  foran 
a  fine  spectacle.  Great  care  and  promptitade  are 
necessary  in  landing  from  the  boats,  as  these  Utter 
are  continually  rising  and  falling;  so  that  the  tiaveQer 
has  to  watch  his  opportunity  in  letting  on  shore  at 
the  proper  moment,  otherwise  he  U  liable  to  rp»A 
with  an  accident  by  falling  into  the  water. 

The  vv^ey  in  which  James  Town  lies  runs  from 
west  to  east,  whg^  it  is  partially  blocked  up  by  a 
small  hiH  To  the  front,  and  on  each  side  of  thii 
valley,  are  batteries,  which  command  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  landing- 
place  is  a  gate  leading  into  the  town.  The  houses  in 
the  inunediate  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  more  inland,  appear  to  be  the  best 
on  the  island;  and  the  finest  biiildingB  in  the  town 
are  the  Church,  the  Civil  and  Military  Officen' 
quarters,  and  Storrow's  Hotel  The  CustomhoiiBe  is 
situated  behind  the  churoh,  as  also  are  several  other 
offices,  together  with  tiie  waggon  stand;  and  to  the 
rear  of  these  again  are  the  me«t  and  fruit  markets. 
The  main  road  is  fronted  by  Stebbtn's  baaaar,  which, 
together  with  Gibb*s  and  Bobbin's  storehouses,  form 
the  principal  shops,  the  others  being  very  inferior. 
The  road  now  branches  off  into  two  parts,  that  on 
the  left  liand,  after  leading  to  the  road  to  Longwood, 
terminates  abruptly  near  a  few  dirty  little  cottages 
or  huts.  The  road  to  the  right,  which  runs  throogh 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  has  by  fturthe  best  hooaei 
in  its  vicinity,  among  which  max  ^  classed  the 
quarters  and  barracks  occupied  by  a  detachment  of 
the  St.  Helena  Regiment  ^ese  latter  habitatiooi 
are  kept  very  neat  and  clean,  and,  though  not  yeiy 
grand  in  appearanoe,  afford  a  pleasing  contrsBt  to 
the  dark  and  dingy  cottages  of  the  Creole  population, 
which  are  situated  behind  the  Blacksmith's  garden— 
a  garden  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  accessible  only 
by  means  of  steps,  and  cultivated  by  the  aoldiera. 
Further  on  towards  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it 
gradually  sIc^ms  upwards,  are  a  few  small  cottages, 
with  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  Ac  attached  to 
them.  In  this  place  tiie  Baptist  and  Catholic  Chapels 
are  situated,  together  with  iw9  oametsries  oo  the 
southern  part  or  side  of  the  hilL 

Behind  this   again,   at  a  slight  e1«Fation  abore 
James  Town,  is  Briars,  a  smaU  rising  village,  towards 
the  south-east  of  which  is  the  house  inhabited  by 
Napoleon  when  he  first  landed  <m  the  island;  this 
is  called  the  Pavilion,     in  rear  of  this  are  fonr 
hills,  averaging  from  some  800  to  1100  feet  or  there- 
abouts in  height  above  the  level  of  the  mm,    Behiod 
StorroVs  Hotel,  on  the  sooMi  side  of  the  f«ls,  » 
the  wooden  ladder,  termed  Jaooby  lea^ng  to  the 
summit  of  Ladder-HilL    ThiN  ladder  k  said  to  con- 
sist of  700  steps,  which,  it  is  truly  a  labour  to  asceod; 
a  carriage-road  leads  to  the  top  of  this  hill,  where 
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theiB  is  a  small  gste  gnardsd  by  a  few  ioldien*  No 
road  can  be  made  in  a  straight  line  for  any  length, 
owing  to  the  hilly  oountiy,^  consequently  this  as  well 
a?  the  other  roads  are  rather  circuitous.  The  head- 
^asrten  of  tiie  raiment  is  stationed  on  the  top  of 
Ladder-HilL 

Following  a  small  footpath,  which  leads  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  the  pedestrian  passes  out  into  the 
coontxy,  and  then  by  two  or  three  other  little  va]leys 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  Keeping  here  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  sea-side,  the  rifle  practioe- 
groand  is  reached.  Carttidge-papera  thickly  scattered 
over  the  ground,  at  the  distance  of  some  900  yards 
from  the  taiget,  plainly  attest  to  the  practice,  ii  not 
to  the  skill,  of  the  regiment  of  the  island. 

Travelling  upwards  and  more  inland,  the  car- 
riage road  from  Ladder-Hill  is  reached  This  rounds 
High -Knoll  ou  the  south  side,  at  an  ascent  of  be- 
tween 1100  and  IStoO  feet.  High -Knoll  is  a  round 
mound  or  hill  of  lara  (plainly  attesting  to  the  origi- 
nal volcanic  natureTrf  the  island),  covered  over  with 
a  alight  layer  of  earth.  Fir  trees,  forming  a  small 
plantation,  grow  on  its  sides  towards  the  summit — 
thus  enlivening  this  the  bleakest  part  of  the  island. 
A  few  cottages  are  soatfceredhere  and  there  on  the 
road-aide;  but  thciy  are  quite  rude  and  uninviting  to 
the  spectator,  and  appear  to  be  about  the  worst  in 
the  iahmd  Several  meagre  fowls,  belonging  to  the 
poor  cottagers,  ai^  also  seen  hereabouts,  picking  up 
their  scanty  sabsistenoe.  On  the  top  of  High-KnoU 
ia  a  small  fort  or  castle,  which  is  garrisoned  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  Inside  this  fort 
is  a  prison,  so  dark  as  to  requite  a  Hght  to  see  the 
interior;  and  on  the  top  is  the  signal  and  watch- 
tower  of  the  iaUnd. 

The  Governor  of  St.  Hdena  resides  at  High-KnoU 
during  the  hot  season,  as  it  is  considereii  the  coolest 
part  of  the  island.  To  the  west  of  this  is  Francis 
Peak,  on  which  is  the  cricketing  ground.  From  this, 
Diana's  Peak — ^towering  nearly  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  soa  is  seen;  and  behind  this,  again, ^are 
the  carious  piUars  known  as  *  Lot's  Wife  and  Children. ' 
Near  the  Government  House,  which  is  situated  to- 
wards the  south-east  "of  the  island,  a  small  town  of 
some  importance  has  iq^krung  up.  The  houses  which 
compose  it  are  above  the  ordinary  level;  and  the 
pleasing  effect  is  heightened  by  the  picturesque  little 
Baptist  Chapel  and  the  lonely  buial-ground  attached 
to  it  The  road  now,  over  hill  and  dale,  runs  towards 
the  north-west  of  the  island  Farm-houses  are  met 
with  at  intervals,  with  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  cows, 
horses,  and  donkeys;  but  these  are  generally  few  and 
far  between. 

The  road  to  Longwx)od  (the  house  inhabited  by  Na- 
poleon at  ilie  time  of  his  death)  ascends  the  northern 
side  of  Diana's  Peak,  almost  immediately  after  passing 
Oibb^  store,  and  at  the  commenoement  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  main  road.  It  ascends*  at  a  moderate 
elevation  parallel  to  the  valley,  almost  to  its  end,  but 
l^ete  bnadbes  off  into  three  parts.  One  xetoms  east- 
▼ftrd  to  tbe  valley;  another  leads  to  Brian;  and  the 


tSiird  is  a  oontinuation  of  the  mountain  road.  Of  the 
four  hills  mentioned  elseidiere,  one  is  alinost  directly 
east  of  High-Knoll,  and  is  the  hill  chosen  for  the  site 
of  Government  House,  &c. ;  the  second  is  almost  south- 
east of  James  Town;  a  greater  part  of  the  thii^  is  to 
its  east;  while  the  fourth  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
road  to  Longwood.  As  the  summit  of  the  hill  to 
the  nor^  of  tiie  town  (which  has  an  elevation  of  700 
feet)  has  not  yet  been  gained,  thoToad  a  little  further 
on  takes  a  westerly  direction,  then  a^n  easterly, 
and,  after  a  ^ort  Mrcuit,  ascends  the  fourth  hill. 
Here  is  a  stone  on  the  roadside,  intimating  that  the 
place  is  1 184  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 

From  tlua  spot,  the  ascent  is  more  gradual  and  less 
wearisome.  The  barren  lands  are  left  behind,  and 
as  one  ascends  the  country  teems  with  grass  and  fir 
trees;  willows  are  also  m^  with,  bat  tiiiiy  are  rather, 
scarce.. 

On  the  tbp  of  the  fourtii  liiH  is  a  pvetty  white 
house^  wliich  was  inhabited  by  Napoleon  after  he 
left  the  Pavilion;  and,  olose  at  hand,  near  a  hut 
inhabited  by  an  Bngiiah  settler,  is  a  large  iron  gun, 
which  formeriy  used  to  be  fired  whenever  the  Emperor 
left  his  honse,  in  order  to  warn  his  guards  of  his  exit; 
but  this  piece  of  ordnance  is  now  M  and  nisty,  and 
has  consequently  been  condemned. 

The  trees  now  cluster  rather  thickly  together,  and 
the  eye  is  charmed^  by  the  beautiful  landscape  to  tite  ' 
south.    The  western  side  of  the  road  (now  running 
directly  south)  is  lined  with  firs,  thiokly  crowded  ' 
with  leaves. 

Far  off  to  the  east,  is  Longwood,  where  the  great 
Napoleon  breathed  his  last;  and  further  still,  beyond 
it,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  the  mighty  ocean, 
bearing  on  its  surface  ships  of  all  nations  in  full  sail, 
many  of  them  laden  with  the  wealth  of  the  East. 
Beneath  is  a  long  wide  vale,  without  a  single  tree  on 
its  sides,  though  it  lacks  not  the  oharm  which  wav- 
ing meadows  of  green  grass  bestow;  an4  towards  its 
farthest  extremity,  amid  cypress  and  willow  trees,  by 
the  gentle  running  spring,  and  beneath  the  wide  bine 
canopy  of  heaven,  ii  the  tomb  of  the  greatest  wairibr 
of  modem  times.  Surrounding  the  grave  is  a  wooden 
enclosure  about  30  yards  in  width,  at  a  small  gate 
leading  into  which  a  sentry  is  usually  on  guard.  A 
board  is  fixed  on  the  gate  on  which  is  engratied  a 
requ^t  that  travellers  should  respect  the  tomb  of 
Ni^leon.  Here  is  also  a  sentinel's  box;  in  which 
a  book  is  kept  for  visitors  to  inscribe  their  Bames. 
Within  the  enclosure  are  sixteen  cypresses  and  two 
willow-trees;  and  beneath  these  latter,  surmounted 
by  a  large  oblong'  stone-block,  and  surrounded  by  a 
plain  iron  railing,  is  the  tomb  which  onoe  eontaiaed 
the  remains  of  the  mighty  dead. 

A  few  small  geraniums  grow  around  the  stone; 
and  to  the  west  of  the  enclosure,  and  <Hily  some 
three  or  four  yards  from  tte  nnling  whidi  twraonds 
the  grave,  is  the  small  spring  above  ref  smd  to,  tern 
which  Napoleon  used  to  obtain  his  water,  and  ^Hnoh 
was  his  favourite  ph|oe  of  resort 

To  the  north  are  a  l^w  h^lmtropes  and  Uiie-bells; 
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and  to  the  lonth  two  8^lall  cottages,  now  in  disuse, 
though  fonnerly  the  residences  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  guarded  the  tomb  while  the  Emperor's 
body  was  interred  there. 

Longwood  is  situated  on  a  slight  elevation,  an4 
is  entered  by  a  gate  on  the  southern  side.  A  long 
gravelly  path,  lined  with  a  single  row  of  evergreens 
(suggestive  of  the  period  through  which  Napoleon's 
name  will  be  remembered)^  leads  to  and  around  the, 
last  dwelling-place  of  the  hero  of  Austerlitz. 

It  is  a  single-storied  wooden  house,  painted  light- 
drab  on  the  outside,  and  fancifully  papered  within, 
having  green  Venetian  shutters,  &c 

The  rooms  are  small  and  of  a  moderate  height — 
neat,  clean,  and  boarded.  A  billiard-table  in  the 
biUiaid-room,  a  marble  bust,  and  a  looking-glass 
(enclosed  by  a  low  iron  paling)  in  the  room  in  which 
the  Emperor  died,  and  another  mirror  in  his  drawing- 
room,  are  the  only  articles  of  furniture  left  behind  by 
his  <  veteran  soldiers  and  adoring  subjects.' 

A- corporal  and  four  private  soldiers  now  guard  the 
place.  At  a  farm-house  a  short  distance  off  in  the 
vale,  breakfast  and  dinner  are  provided  for  the  visi- 
tor—though at  a  heavy  expense— by  a  worthy  dame, 
yclept  Mother  Shirley.  Having  now  described  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  throughout  the  island^  we 
may  say  a  few  words  about  the  climate,  kc  This  is 
at  an  times  most  temperate.  The  hottest  season- 
embracing  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March— is  almost  as  cool  as  the'Lidian  winter,  and 
much  cooler  even  in  some  of  the  more  elevated  situa- 
tions. The  rains  descend  in  June,  July,  and  August. 
When  the  fall  of  rain  is  scant,  the  supply  of  water 
naturally  decreases,  and  the  springs  on  the  western 
hills,  which  supply  the  island  with  water,  nearly  dry 

up. 

The  chief  vegetal)le  and  fruit  productions  of  St. 
Helena  consist  of  cabbages,  carrots,  peaches,  pears,., 
and  plantains;  and  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  trees 
in  the  place  are  firs,  cypresses,  and  willows.  Among 
the  flowers,  those  most  frequently  met  with  are 
heliotropes,  blue-bells,  and  lilies.  Parrots  and  cana- 
ries are  found  wilct  on  the  island.  The  latter  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  sold  at  12  annas,  or  l8,6d.  each. 
Horses  and  asses  are  the  chief  beasts  of  burden ;  cows, 
sheep,  and  poultry  are  less  numerous.  The  only 
animals  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  are  foxes,  hares, 
and  rabbits.  White  ants,  which  it  is  supposed  have 
found  their  way  into  the  island  from  the  ships,  are 
very  numerous,  and  voraciously  attack  everything 
within  their  reach.  Mosquitoes— a  small  species  of 
fly-Hiwarm  everywhere,  and  are  a  great  pest.  The 
traveller,  however,  must  expect  to  meet  with  these 
little  torments  iu  every  tropical  country.  Every 
possible  coin  is  current  in  St.  Helena,  from  the 
Spanish  doubloon  to  the  Indian  mohur;  and  the 
homeward-bound  traveller  has  here  an  instance  of 
his  approach  to  the  mother  country  in  the  numerous 
beggars  who  frequent  the  island.  The  hire  of  con- 
veyances is  very  heavy,  £3  being  the  charge  for  a 
two-horse  carriage— containing  four  seats— for  a  day, 


and  half  that  sum  for  a  single-horse  carriage,  capabk 
of  holding  only  two  persons.  Bocks  here  and  there 
jut  out  on  the  carriiu^  road,  threatening  destmction 
to  the  vehicles  and  their  inmates,  but  scddents 
sddom  occur. 

There  are  eight  demmen  of  all  denominatioiu 
and  one  bishop  on  the  uland. 

The  people  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  sppeir 
to  be  f  nendly  and  well-disposed— many  being  Creoles, 
who  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  slaves— the 
island  having  been,  ihany  years  ago,  a  depdt  for  this 
revolting  trMle. 

The  hire  of  labourers  is  two  shillings  per  diem;  bat 
thev  are  forced  to  work  very  hard,  from  maraing  tQl 
night;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, this  sum  barely  suffices  for  their  wanti. 
Milk  is  sold  at  id.  and  mutton  at  It.  per  pound; 
and  bread  is  vexy  expensive. 

Though  the  island  consists  rather  of  a  saooenkn 
of  hills  and  dales  than  otherwise,  yet  many  qpots  are 
very  pretty;  and,  while  the  traveller  mig^t  weary  of 
a  long  stay,  yet  a  short  sojourn  on  this  *  spot  on  the 
ocean '  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  health,  but 
pleasing  and  novel,  and  specially  interesting,  sBsod- 
ated,  as  it  must  ever  be,  with  the  name  of  Napoleon 
the  Great. 

WILLIE  BELL. 

Mt  heart's  as  bUtbeaomS  as  a  Unl 
That  lings  aside  its  UttUaa*  nest. 

And  ilka  thing  I  meet  ontbj 
Wi'  loring  sonl  seems  zic^ly  bless'd; 

To  think  that  I  shonld  lire  to  be 
The  happf  bride  o*  WlUie  BeU  I 

OhI  lore's  a  serions  thing  to  thole; 
It  maistlf  pals  me  past  myseT 
Wi*  thochts  too  sweet  for  tongue  to  tell. 

I  mind  when  we  were  at  the  aohnk 
How  WUlie  held  a  waric  wl'  me; 

nis  conthie  wsjs  and  kindlie  words 
Aye  show'd  him  mais  nor  mannexlie; 

'Mang  a'  the  lads  nane  took  my  palrt 
Sae  like  a  man  as  WUlle  BeU; 

But  when  we  chaneed  to  be  oar  lanes 
He  look'd  as  bUte's  I  did  myael*— 
What  for  shonld  love  be  sweert  to  tdl? 

When  mither  died,  the  neebore  a* 
Tried  how  they  best  might  comfoct  gie: 

But  nane  coold  wheeisht  the  greetin'  heart 
TiU  WiUie  BeU  earn' ben  to  me. 

'  Ye'U  leaye  this  dowUe  hooae,'  he  said, 
'  And  come  yer  ways  acroaa  the  fdl. 

And  ere  thae  lammies  leaine  the  ewee 
Ye'U  be  the  wife  o'  WiUie  BelL* 
I  hsdna  strength  to  hand  myeeT. 

Then  free  the  fulness  o'  my  heart 
I  gied  coQSent,  and  grat  for  pride; 

H>h  wh»  conld  think  to  lightlie  lore 
And  sic  a  laddie  by  her  side  T 

The  greeting  WiUie  gare  to  tM 
Soon  garr'd  my  heart  come  tin  Its  seT, 

And  syne,  as  we  stepp'd  oat  the  road. 
Hk  thing  that  kepp'd  as  on  the  feU 
Seem'd  blessing  me  and  WilUe  BeU. 

W.aFiMB. 


V  The  ri^t  of  translation  reserted  by  the  Anthois.  Cot- 
tribuUons  addnssed  to  the  Editor  wffl  recelT^tt«^' 
bat,  as  a  general  rale,  he  cannot  nadertake  to  lentra  h» 
ooDsideied  onsuitable. 

Edited,  Printed,  and  PaWished  by  JAMH8  mpi>*K?5: 
18  Bed  lion  Coart,  Fleei«tieet»  Loinwv,  JLO;  a*iM  » 
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LEAVES   FROM  THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OP  A  MARRIED  LADY. 

BY  JANE  a  SDiFSOir. 


Jtily  17,  1836. 
Mr.  Hallidat  is  dead.  And  by  his  will  (which 
George  arrived  jast  in  time  to  prepare)  he  has  left 
our  little  Louis  heir  to  his  whole  property.  He  had 
seen  the  boy  only  twice,  but  knew  his  story — that 
is  to  say,  all  we  knew  of  it;  and  so  he  took  his  re- 
solution on  the  instant.  This  is  surely  the  acme  of 
whimsicality!  George  says  that  Mr.  Halliday's  aver- 
sion to  womankind  generally,  and  to  his  own  lawful 
beiresBes  in  particular — taken  in  conjunction  with 
his  nnstable  temper  and  unsocial  habits — ^had  paved 
the  way  for  the  sii^gular  consummation.  At  any 
rate,  the  thing  is  done.  And  here  is  this  poor  little 
stranger  made  suddenly  rich,  by  what  seems  the 
merest  accident  in  the  world!  But,  as  chance  forms 
no  part  of  my  creed,  X  look  deeper  for  the  meaning. 
My  hnsband  says  that,  by  proper  management, 
Mr.  Halliday's  estate  may  realise  somewhere  about 
i;*20,000.  Weston  &  Locke  are  £he  accredited  agents 
and  trustees  for  the  future  possessor  during  his 
minority;  and  G^rge,  moreover,  is  named,  by  the 
testator,  as  the  special  guardian  of  the  boy — ^that  is, 
even  supposing  that  his  father  is  alive,  and  should 
at  any  time  be  discovered.  Now,  aU  this  is  strange 
exceedingly  to  my  mind,  and  has  given  me  some  new 
views  of  human  nature  and  life's  contingencies,  such 
as  I  never  dreamed  of  before.  Aunt  Aubrey,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  is  unwilling  to  part  with  Louis; 
and  George  sees  no  necessity  that  she  should.  So  it 
is  settled  to  allow  him  to  remain  at  Woodbum  in 
the  meantime — only,  that  he  shall  come  over  to  us 
one  whole  day,  at  least,  in  every  week,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  circumstances  make  it  expedient.  Our 
good  aunt  is  enchanted  at  the  unexpected  turn  of 
afiaiis;  and  to-day  George  and  she  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  ^gaging  a  tutor  for  Louis, 
preparatory  io  sending  him  to  ah  academy,  in  the 
ensuing  aiitun^  While  all  this  is  going  on,  I  am 
rather  fretted  \)j  a  simple  easualty,  for  which  nobody 
is  to  blame.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Aubrey  left  the 
greater  part  of  her  luggage  behind  her  at  Nice^  to  oe 
forwarded  by  a  more  direct  route  ihan  she  herself 
took  on  her  retilm  home.  Among  tnis  luggage  is 
the  box  containing  Marion  ^alcbner*9  papers,  which 
I  am  eager  to  have  e3(amine^  And  as  some  little 
time  must  still  elapse  ere  these  packages  arrive,  my 
patience  is  sorely  put  to  it,  and  the  t6nter-hooks  are 
stretching  tighter  and  tighter  every  day.  George 
laughs,  and  says,  *  Here  is  a  romance  for  you  now, 
Kate,  b  real  earnest.  So  make  the  best  of  t,  I 
beg  of  you;  for  you  may  never  have  the  luck  to  meet 


with  another,  and  I  know  that  this  is  worth  a  small 
fortune  to  you.  Twist  it,  therefore,  and  turn  it  in 
all  possible  lights;  and  feed  on  it,  my  love!  and 
luxuriate  on  its  curious  ingredients.  It  is  indeed  k 
dainty  dish,  and  not  often  served  np  in  this  prosy 
world.*  I  laugh,  too;  but  intend,  literally,  to  follow 
his  advice. 

Meanwhile,  Master  Falconer  is  fast  acquiring  fa- 
miliarity with  me  and  my  household — whereat  I 
rejoice — running  as  naturally  to  the  nursery  as  soon 
as  he  comes;  and  showing,  in  a  thousand  boyish 
ways,  such  demonstrative  affection  for  Charlotte  as 
is  truly  edifying  to  all  beholders. 

August  1,  1836. 

This  morning  George  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the  Con- 
tinent. He  has  been  much  fagged  of  late  with  busi- 
ness worries,  and  looking  so  pale  and  thin  that. I  am 
glad  he  is  gone.  He  has  no  companions  with  him, 
and  rather  enjoys  the  idea  of  possessing  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  action  while  studying  new  peoples  and 
untried  scenes.  He  is  going  down  through  the  centre 
of  France,  by  Lyons,  to  Marseilles;  thence  to  Genoa, 
Milan,  and  Venice — thus  exploring  the  greater  part 
of  northern  Italy.  I  am  to  have  frequent  letters  from 
my  husband  during  his  absence,  which  will  eztenil 
over  several  weeks.  But  I  shall  have  very  rare  op- 
portunities of  writing  to  him.  However,  there  is 
little  chance  of  my  requiring  to  do  so  for  any  special 
purpose,  so  I  am  content  to  hold  on  the  even  tenor 
of  my  way.  But  oh!  I  shall  miss  George  terribly. 
The  house  does  not  look  the  same  to  me  already. 
There  is  a  dreary  vacancy  in  the  rooms  that  somehow 
oppresses  my  spirit.  And  as  I  sit  gazing  out  into  the 
little  garden,  with  its  store  of  sweet  flowers  that 
seemed  yesterday  so  freshly  beautiful,  they  appear 
far  less  bright  in  colour  this  evening,  and  drooping 
sadly  on  their  stalks.  Now  fancy  begins  to  work.  He 
is  gone;  and  how  many  perils  by  field  and  flood  may 
he  not  encounter  ere  I  behold  him  again !  I  believe 
it  is  awfully  rough  work  that  crossing  of  the  Channel. 
Then  I  wonder  are  these  French  diligences  perfectly 
safe  ?  And  everybody  knows  that  Italy  is  infested  with 
banditti.  And  there  is  the  malaria,  too !  But  that 
is  at  Rome,  and  George  does  not  intend  going  so  far. 
Well,  men  can  be  very  bold  and  foolhardy,  as  if  their 
lives  were  of  small  account  in  their  own  eyes.  Ahl 
but  do  they  never  think  of  the  other  lives  that  would 
be  darkened,  and  the  other  eyes  that  would  be 
diihmed,  and  the  other  hearts  that  would  be  broken, 
if  aught  of  injury  or  cruel  wrong  were  to  cross  their 

path?    I  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  these  thiAgs.    - 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

There  is  the  green  gate,  too,  by  which  I  have  so 
often  watched  George  enter.  It  is  just  now  about 
his  old  hour  for  coming  home  to  dinner,  when  the 
well-known  key  in  the  latch  was  ever  a  cheering 
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signaL  How  long  may  it  be  before  that  door  opens 
to  receiTe  him  once  more!  How  still  the  air  is! 
Hark !  there  is  a  step  comiog  along  behind  the  fence 
>-a  slow,  creeping,  irresolute  step.  It  stops— goes 
on'^stops  again — ^goes  on — a  pause;  then  the  bell  at 
the  gate  is  rung — not  readily  and  sharply,  but  with  a 
certain  indedsion,  as  of  some  one  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  so  doing.  The  servants  heed  not;  the 
ring  is  repeated  with  a  trifle  more  energy,  and  on  the 
Bmnmons  being  answered,  a  female  figure  appears 
standing  in  the  doorway.  After  a  brief  parley,  she 
is  admitted,  and  as  she  follows  Bachel  up  to  the 
house,  I  catch  a  glance  of  her  facoi  and  am  enchained 
thereby.  Yes,  it  is  the  same!  I  would  know  her 
among  a  thousand !  It  is  the  identical  woman — she  of 
the  sinister  aspect,  and  wearing  the  furred  mantle  of 
old,  but  in  different  attire  to-day— whose  secret  con- 
ferences with  my  husband  have  so  often  moved  my 
curiosity!  What  can  she  want  now — and  with  mef 
For  no  doubt  she  has  been  informed  thst  George  is 
from  home. 

'  If  you  please,  ma*am,  here  is  a  person  wishes  to 
see  you.  I  inquired  her  name,  but  she  says  she 
will  tell  you  herself.    She  is  in  the  dining-room.' 

Spite  of  myself,  I  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  glow 
on  my  cheek  at  this  announcement. 

*  Did  you  not  say  your  master  ifas  from  home?* 

'  Yes,  ma'am;  but  she  said  it  made  no  difference — 
yon  were  quite  the  same.' 

'  Very  welL'  Bachel  withdrew,  and  I  rose  to  go 
to  my  guest.  I  felt  vaguely  excited  as  I  laid  hold 
of  the  door-handle.  Was  I  about  to  receive  any  very 
startling  revelation?  I  entered  the  room,  assuming 
a  look  of  indifference  which  I  did  not  by  any  means 
feel,  for  my  knees  trembled  and  my  breathing  was 
quick.  The  stranger  was  standing  ^-ith  her  back  to 
the  Ught;  but  there  was  no  mistalung  the  contour  of 
the  figure — ^tall  and  angular;  and  the  eyes,  with  their 
doubtful  expression — ^half  bold,  half  cunning — ^that 
darted  at  me  as  I  approached.  Coming  forward  to' 
meet  me, 

*You  are  Mrs.  Weston,  I  know,'  she  began,  in 
the  drj^  disagreeable  voice  1  remembered  having 
heard  once  before — that  winter  day,  in  my  husband's 
chambers.  *  And  though  it  is  Mr.  Weston  I  came 
to  seek — as  I  hear  he  is  gone  away,  and  to  remain 
some  time— I  must  just  tell  my  tale  to  you,  who, 
indeed,  are  the  most  fitting  of  the  two  to  hear  it, 
after  alL' 

I  made  no  answer,  but  stood  observing  her,  while 
a  vague  notion  stole  across  my  mind  that  somehow 
I  ought  not  to  listen  to  '  her  tale.'  It  seemed  almost 
like  a  breach  of  good  faith  to  George  to  allow  myself 
to  be  thus  enticed  into  her  confidence.  Yet)  I  must 
confess,  curiosity  did  tug  a  little  at  my  heart,  too. 

'  May  I  request  to  be  informed  of  your  name,'  I 
asked,  in  a  dignified  manner,  *  ere  I  stay  to  know  your 
errandf 

'  I  will  tell  you  that  most  readily  by-and-by,'  she 
answered,  while  a  slight  derisive  smile  curled  her  lip; 
'but  you  had  better  hear  my  story  first,  for  it  very 


nearly  oonoems  3ron.*  My  feeble  barrier  of  idf -im- 
posed rectitude  was  broken  down  upon  this.  I  mo- 
tioned the  woman  to  a  chair,  and  seated  myself  full 
in  front  of  her. 

'  I  need  scarce  tell  you,  Mrs.  Weston,'  she  com- 
menced, ^  that  there  are  a-many  things  done  in  this 
world  of  which  right-minded  people  cannot  spproTe, 
and  of  which  aggrieved  people  must  sooner  or  Uter 
take  occasion  to  complain. '  Her  eyes  wers  cast  dowiif 
as  she  spoke,  with  a  constrained  humility  which  sat 
but  awkwardly  upon  her,  '  Another  fact,'  she  pro- 
ceeded, 'probably  known  to  you  also,  is  that  most  of 
those  unjust  transactions  have  to  do  with  money; 
and  it  is  where  that  is  concerned  that  honest  dealing 
is  so  rare;' 

She  looked  hard  at  me  as  she  spoke;  bat  qiu(Uy 
perceiving  I  was  at  a  loss  to  compr^end  her  meaning, 
she  resumed — 

'  Do  you  think  it  is  fair,  in  a  man  to  ignore  his  own 
child — ^his  own  only  son — and  make  over  all  his  gold 
to  one  who  is  not  a  drop's  blood  to  him?  Answer  me 
that' 

My  cheek  must  have  blanched  at  the  question, 
for  it  struck  home  to  my  inmost  souL 

*  Do  you  think  it  is  right  for  strangers  and  atieu 
to  take  the  bread  from  the  children's  month— to 
hold  and  to  hoard,  for  their  selfish  ends,  when  thoae 
to  whom  the  inheritance  should  have  descended  are 
miserable  and  despised,  and  wanting  the  barest 
necessaries?' 

*Hold,  woman— holdj'  I  cried  out  'What  do 
you  mean  by  coming  thus  to  taunt  me  in  my  own 
house?  Who  are  you?  and  what  do  you  know  of  my 
private  matters?' 

*0  Mrs.  Weston!  Madam!'  she  exdaimed,  in- 
stantly changing  her  tone  from  one  of  hardy  defiance 
to  a  species  of  apologetic  whine,  '  have  pity  on  a 
dejected  creature,  pleading  for  a  sorely  injoied  hvs- 
band,  deprived  of  his  lawful  heritage  by  the  no- 
reasonable  prejudices  of  a  parent — bereaved  of  tbe 
just  rights  of  his  home  and  kindred  by  calumny  asd 
caprice,  and  acts  of  designing  meddlers.  Oh  dear, 
dear  me!  to  think  how  some  i>eople  are  crushed,  aod 
others  are  raised  on  their  ruins ! ' 

The  light  that  had  been  gradually  breaking  npon 
my  mind  now  flashed  forth,  making  me  nerronsly 
excited  and  perturbed.  I  rose,* and  going  close  to 
my  visitor,  'Tell  me  your  name,*  I  demuided,  de- 
cisively, 'ere  another  word  is  exchanged  betwees 
us.  I  will  not  hear  you  speak  on  any  other  tenns. 
Leave  my  h6use  if  you  refuse  to  satisfy  me  on  this 
point'  She  fumbled  in  her  pocket  for  a  few  minntes, 
and  finally  drew  therefrom  a  little  piece  of  crampled 
and  dirty  cardboard;  and,  l»M»<lin|r  it  to  me,  looked 
up  into  my  face  with  a  strange  mixture  of  cnnniog 
servility,  and  low-bred  a^fsumption  in  her  eye— very 
pitiful  and  very  painful  to  behold.  She  watdhed  me 
keenly  while  I  read  the  words  on  that  oanL  Tfc«/ 
were  few;  but  oh,  how  significant!  I  started.  T^ 
blood  rushed  to  my  cheeks,  my  temples^  my  luck. 
'  Mb&  Gbjtt,  6  Holme-street,'  written  iB.a]sige  loose 
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hand,  stood  legibly  before  me.  I  was  astounded — 
troubled — pained.  I  felt  almost  like  some  gmlty 
thing,  as  the  letters  danced  confusedly  before  my 
sight  'Tell  me,'  I  said  earnestly,  yehemently,  *is 
this  your  name?  Are  jrou  that  Mrs.  Orey  whose 
husband  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Grey  of  The 
Grove?  Tell  me  at  once,  and  tell  me  truly.'  How 
aoziouBly  I  scanned  her  countenance  while  I  spoke, 
none  bat  myself  can  know.  Interest,  intense,  ab- 
sorbing, had  taken  entire  possession  of  me,  and  I 
actually  held  my  breath  to  catch  her  reply  to  my 
question.  She  did. not  hesitate,  nor  flinch  in  the 
least  fiom  my  steady  gaze. 

*Tes,  I  am  Mrs.  Grey,  of  course;  or  why  should 
I  be  here?' 

*  But  you  have  seen  Mr.  Weston  many  times.  Did 
you  not  lay  all  this  before  him?' 

'Oh  yes,  ma'am,  and  a  great  deal  more;  but  he 
always  said  the  money  was  yours;  he  could  not  in- 
terfere, and  he  would  not  touch  itb'  I  pondered  an 
instant  These  words  tallied  exactly  with  the  spirit 
in  which  Geoige  had  always  Tiewed  the  matter  when 
at  any  time  I*inade  allnsion  to  it 

'And  where  is  Mr.  Grey?  What  is  his  mode  of 
life?  Are  you  in  poverty?  Have  you  any  children? 
What  can  I  do  for  you?'  I  put  all  these  queries  to 
her  in  a  heap,  for  I  was  agitated  now,  and  distressed 
ahnost  beyond  endurance. 

'My  poor  husband  is  bedridden,  ma'am,  with 
many  aihnenta.  We  have  three  helpless  children, 
and  our  sole  support  is  from  the  work  of  my  o¥m 
hands— sewing * 

'  Stop! '  I  cried,  fairly  subdued  by  the  cruel  picture 
thas  presented  to  my  min<L  '  Stop  I  I  cannot  bear 
it  any  longer.  Why,  why  was  I  kept  in  ignorance 
of  this  story  of  your  husband's  needs--of  his  miseify 
—of  all  your  great  affliction  ?  I  have  some  money  in 
the  house — ^it  is  not  much,  but  it  may  relieve  present 
necessity.  I  shall  bring  it  to  you  in  a  moment' 
She  gave  a  deep-dravm  sigh,  ending  in  a  moan — 
which  sounded  strangely  discordant,  as  if  expressive 
of  a  too  long  deferred  requital  of  injury;  and,  re- 
garding me  with  a  glance  in  which  the  rueful  was 
oddly  blent  with  the  vindictive,  suffiared  me  to  leave 
the  room  without  a  word. 

I  ran  up-stairs;  and  hastily  unlocking  my  desk, 
took  therefrom  a  bunch  of  notes  (about  £50)  which 
(^rge  had  given  me  the  previous  night,  to  save  the 
probable  necessity  of  my  applying  to  the  bank  in  his 
absence.  With  these  I  flew  back  to  the  dining-room, 
and  thrusting  them  into  her  hand, 

'  Come  again  to-morrow,'  I  said,  hurriedly;  '  and 
bring  with  you  the  paper»— the  evidences,  I  mean — 
that  will  satisfy  me~that  will  satisfy  everybody — 
that  your  husband  is  the  very  Stephen  Grey  whose 
father  I  knew— that  his  daim  is  imperative;  so  that  it 

now  becomes  my  duty Yet,  stay ' I  stopped, 

liesitatingly,  to  consider  a  moment  '  Perhaps  it  will 
^  better  that  I— that  we — send  to  your  home,  rather 
than  you  should  come  again  to  mine.  Yes;  I  will  set 
about  righting  this  affidr  immediately.    I  will  have 


justice  done  to  Mr.  Grey.  I  will  not  rest' Here 

she  interrupted  me.  She  had  taken  the  money 
greedily,  and  pushed  it  out  of.  sight  into  the  recess 
of  her  capacious  pocket  Her  hard  features  had 
relaxed  at  sight  of  it 

*  Oh  that  I  had  seen  you  sooner!'  she  exclaimed. 
'  You  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  su£fer  as  we  have 
done.    The  proofs  you  speak  of  are  all  ready. ' 

'Go  home  now,  then,'  I  said,  soothingly;  '  and  be 
assured  you  will  shortly  hear  further  from  me.' 

She  clutched  at  her  dress— the  part  beneath  which 
she  had  secreted  the  notes,  and  drawing  her  shawl 
dose  about  her  with  her  other  hand,  made  me  a  short 
curtsey  and  hurried  away.  No  thanks— no  gratitude 
•—no  gladness — nothing  but  an  unmannerly  accept* 
ance  of  a  mere  mite  of  what  she  appea^  to  consider 
a  debt,  long  long  due. 

The  whole  scene  had  passed  so  rapidly,  it  seemed 
more  like  a  dream  than  a  real  incident  When  the 
woman  was  gone,'  and  the  dash  of  the  gate  dofling  in 
the  wall  had  died  on  my  ear,  I  remained  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  apartment  like  one  bewildered. 
All  at  once  it  rushed  upon  me  that  when  I  had  for- 
merly put  the  inquiry  to  George  he  had  told  me  dis- 
tinctiy  regarding  this  strange  visitor  that  she  was  not 
Mr.  Grey's  wifer  Gould  she  be  an  impostor  f  That 
would  soon  be  tested;  she  did  not  shrink  from  the 
necessary  investi^tion.  And  though  she  were,  what 
had  I  done?  Nothing  so  very  dreadful  after  aU — 
only  giv§n  away  an  inconsiderable  sum,  which  I  could 
scarce  be  blamed  for  giving  under  the  circumstances. 
And  to-morrow  I  would  take  advice,  the  best  advice, 
on  what  'remained  to  be  done,  and  act  accordingly.' 
Thus  arguing,  my  discomposure,  whic^  had  been 
great,  gradually  subsided,  antl  I  fdt  relieved  by  the 
reflection  that  I  was  now  about  to  do  tardy  justice 
to  one  whom  I  had  most  unwillingly  wronged. 

I  will  send  for  Dr.  Armstrong.  In  George's  absence 
there  is  nobody  I  would  sooner  consult  in  a  matter 
of  importance.  If  reparation  is  requisite,  it  must  be 
instant  and  complete. 

CTo  be  continued  fortnightly.} 


THE  DISMEMBERMENT  OF  POLAND. 

IN  TWO  CHAFTER& 

Chapter  I. 

•  Thjb  result  of  the  various  reformations,  sdentific 
discoveries,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  through- 
out the  European  continent,  was  in  particular  a  greater 
amount  of  freedom,  and  a  larger  concession  of  politi- 
cal rights  to  the  new  third  class— the  people — ^who 
had  in  former  ages  been  held  of  littie  account;  the 
nobility  and  the  commercial  dass  being  all  that  were 
hdd  of  any  consideration  by  the  ruling  powers.  This 
process  had  obtained  throughout  aU  the  European 
countries,  with  the  exertion  of  Russia^  which  had 
hardly  attained  to  the  distinction  of  a  European 
Power  till  it  acquired  a  share  of  Poland;  while  Poland 
again  might,  even  at, the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
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Qf^^iy,  b9  9ai4  to  be  utterly  ^evoid'pf  H^i  par- 
t^colar  part  of  a  nation— »  People.  In  all  Qih&c 
cbiuitrie9,  the  trade  had  iallen  to  the  ahare  of  the 
people,  but  in  Foland  there  were  only  the  nobility 
and  the  serfs  or  agricultural  labouren,  bought  and 
S0I4  with  the  land  which  they  cultivated;  while  an 
al)!^  cj^aa,  the  Jeif  a,  canried  on  the  conunerce  of  the 
country,  and  they,  thoi^gl^  aettled  and  tolerated  in 
^olmid  for  many  gj^er^^pns,  w^re  still  looked  upon 
as  atraz^gers,  and  Qould  npjf,  if  t^^ey  had  cared  to  do 
ao,  en^ploy  their  wealth  and  energiea  for  the  advance- 
ment and  g094  of  the  ge^^a^  community,  aa  similar 
trading  claas^  were  allowed  to  do  in  other  Ifu^da. 
Thua  there  lirere  i^  Poland  but  two  claaaea  —  maa- 
t^  ^d  al^ves, — and  theaj^  n^aateca  being  all  noblea, 
they  ^  intrig^^  for  thg  poaaeaaion  of  the  ero^^, 
which  was  elective,  and  consequenitly  every  va- 
<W^f  b:|pought  wijkh  it  all  the  horrors  of  (4vil  wptr. 
yfit^h  theee  tinro  aerioua  faulta  ii^  their  interna}  or- 
gjyiizatioi),  the  ^olea  had  yet  another,  equally  pro- 
4i^tive  of  evil;  fpir  th^ir  National  Diet  ^aa  ao  absurdly 
constituted  thal^  whatever  mattexa  Qame  befpre  tbeiRf 
there  muat  needa  be  a  unaniznoua  dec^af on.  One  y ot^ 
the  opposition  of  any  sx^gle  m«])iber,  being  sufficient 
to  tfixnnl  any  decision  which  ^  majority  might  arrive 
a^ti  or  to  prey ^t  any  mi^aauxe  from  pasaing  into  a  law. 
'thiirf  ayateii^  prevailed  ^tlso  in  the  local  asaembliea» 
Si^d  ^th  i^em  not  u^fregiiently  was  r^rted  to,  the 
barbarQii|  mo4e  o(  the  iQa>jority  putting  to  the  aword 
their  oppon^ntsc— sh^rp  wita  being  at  a  discount 
where  sharp  aworda  cQuld  be  uaed.  With  all  tbeir 
piktriptic  a]r4o^r,  the  Polish  noblea  clung  to  this  mode 
of  gQvemment  in  apite  of  their  frequept  civil  wars, 
and  th^  conaequent  deyastatio|i  of  the  countiy,  from 
the  fact  that  under  thia^^nstitution  every  one  had  a 
cham^  of  'h^g  kipg;  and  yet  this  kinga]iip  waa  but 
a  barren  honour  in  everything  but  name,  since,  if  his 
qMJeaty  chose  ^  assert  his  authority  in  any  way,  he 
waa  certain  to  be  opposed  by  the  nobles  in  office  under 
him,  aijid  who,  for  money^  could  easily  procure  a  qier- 
oenary  army  of  serfs  and  aliens  for  thia  purpose.  Such 
a  government,  ever  involved  in  internal  discord,  could 
not  biCt  be  looked  upon  with  dissatisfaction  by  the 
neighbouring  powers,  and  rendered  it  but  too  tempting 
a  prey  to  such  ambitioua  neighboura  as  the  fimpreas 
Catherine  and  Fredericl^  the  Great.  Besides,  being 
without  any  regularly  organised  army  of  its  own,  it 
was  hardly  possible  that  it  could  defend  itself  against 
other  coimtriea  possessing  large  standing  armies,  under 
the  potent  control  of  one  vigorous  mental  energy;  and 
the  turbulent  nobles  hod  been  frequently  warned  of 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  this  matter.  But,  ever 
confident  of  their  own  strength — in  one  particular 
element  of  martial  prowess  they  might  well  be  so,  for 
they  could,  when  united  among  themselves,  bring 
into  the  field  about  150,000  hors^,  and  these  probably 
the  finest  cavalry  in  Europe — they  cared  not  for  these 
warnings,  and  were  doomed  to  find  that  the  new 
modes  of  warfare  had  rendered  this  element  of  strength 
ot  less  account  than  formerly,  and  that  without  the 
aid  of  organised  infantry  they  could  not  hope  to  main- 


tain their  ground.  Tl^Qa,  ihwm^  tha^atKtaof  her 
own  internal  diaaensiona  and  diacgrdai  aieae  prbd- 
pally  the  circumataacea  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Poland, 
and  her  ultima^  diaajppearajace  aa  a  diatinci  nation 
from  the  ma^  of  Europe.  Of  the  three  powen  vho 
appropriated  thia  unhappy  and  divided  couatzy, 
^  Pruaaia  waa  once  in  a  state  of  vaaa^lage  to  it;  fiusaa 
once  aainr  ita  capita)  and  throng  poflfasae^  by  the 
Poles;  whilst  Aqstcia,  abpu^  a  oentncy  beCo^e,  ^ 
indebted  to  Polan4  idV  the  preaervatiqi^  of  ^  ^fiital 
aud  almoai  for  ita  very  eziatence,  when  Sob»^  lolkd 
bapk  from  Europe  the  tide  of  Mi|hoy)yngfla"  iuvauon. 
The  dismemberment  of  Po)aud— 7]^  po)itifial  cnme 

of  ao  nnuaiial  apduni^a^airal  ai|%t^}]9r-lM4^^  ^ 
before  1772,  a  subject  of  secret  consultation  vitk  dif- 
ferent i|aon%rchaJ  Once,  duxii^g  tb^  wan  qf  Qo^us 
Adolphus,  between  Swedes,  j^xusiti^  an4  Prusaa 
(1658) — Guatavqa  aaai^rting  tl^  ngb^  q^  tiw  Powen 
to  divide  aipioiii^  th|^9a4v^  f^  oofuiiry  which  w 
at  once  ^e  cause  au4  t)^  thpatre  qf  i^raj^;  hut;  this 
secret  treaty  was  dvj^ x^IQI^d  «|d  AeJEqatp^  by  a  vaiielr 
of  circuTHBtyicea,  in  ^l^cb  thq  4l3#^  qt  Poland  ts 
avert  this  intention  waa  bu^  q{  VHflfir  iyportimce. 
Again  ^  waa  a  svbjoQt  <^  di^cmagikoi^  wh^  f^  ^ 
G;:eat  def edited  Charl^  XIL  qf,  $wedeu  »t  Paltova; 
and  thqn  becomiug  the  arbitef:  pi  ^plffEpi  diiplp^ 
the  puppet-king  of  Ghar]ea  XIX.  aii4  V^  *  (sr^aM 
of  his  own  upon  the  Jbhrone  of  paUfi4-H}M  vho  laa 
held  in  contempt  by  the  Polea,  f^  jfoaa  iQ^xwf^  ^ 
favour  the  ide$b  o|  the  dismembepoent  qf  (b^  oounti;. 
It  waa  not  to  be  that  time,  howqic^,  %nd  ^  (iopti; 
remained  in  ita  old  anarchical  state.  Thq  Czan  wen 
nq  w  tbe  rqal  rqle^a  of  Pol^l^<)*  ^^  ^9  f ntnie  ^^^ma 
of  its  ipnga  wa^  but  a  moc|(f^ — ^the  neigbbonmg 
powers  taking  good  care  that  l^oju^  ahould  occupy  the 
throne  but  aucb  aa  they  mighi  control;  and  tiioa 
Poland,  which  migbt  have  been  one  of  the  greakst 
powera  of  Europe,  bepai^fie,  throogh  her  own  eril 
poUcy,  little  better  than  a  dependqncy  of  the  ad- 
joining statea- 

The  year  1772  waa  dq$tiK^  tp  eee  the  wisb^d-f® 
dismemberment  take  pl^c<$ — ^tnp  im^palience  of  Pnissia 
urging  Catherine,  who  had  jnif^  nominfkted  her  qoca- 
dam  lover,  Sti^ualaus,  to  tbp  thrqnf  of  Poland,  to 
take  extreme  measures  to  ]^x)duce  tbifl  ^^vi^'»  ^' 
though  she  wonld  probably  haye  beeq  oo^tented  Tith 
the  power  and  control  ahe  then  had  oyer  the  ooaatiTt 
and  waa  at  this  time  diapoaed  to  de^^  the  ^popcu- 
tion  of  any  part  of  it,  although  it  WM  ^  puijose  ^« 
had  alwaya  apnie  time  or  o|her  m|§i^^e^  tQ  c«09^^ 
Great  disturbances  took  ph^  iA  oona^qS^lS^  ^  ^ 
*  election,'  and  Russian  troops  being  wrchfi  ^^ 
the  Qojpitry  to  quell  theao,  it  waa  iniPQf||H^e  ^f 
Prussia  and  Auat^a,  wboai^  dowoiona  hf.  to  cloae, 
to  look  on  with  indiffere;^cei  90]f8q^|ieiKtlj  fc^il^i'^ 
o{  Prussia  inarqhed  hia  9x9^^  W9K^'^^^^'^^ 
tiers  to  ai3.  in  the  election  of  Pf^^9*t  W9^^^ 
with  the  secret  underatandil^l  ^^^  ^  ^  rnw^ 
would  be  forthcoming  for  ma  aen^foea.  i^KS|9^  V^ 
the  election  been  coi^ete4>  V^f%  ll.9Q||toffW*'''** 
between  the  Ron^nTJatiJoUfii  ^4  ^  ^W^^*?*^ 
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the  kister  term  including  the  Protestaiits  as  well  as 
the  adherexite  of  the  Gzeek  Church.  Roaaia  and 
Pnusia  dengnedly  aided  the  latter  parfy,  and  the 
Diet  waa  Qonaeqnei^y  obliged  to  grant  many  con- 
oestioiu  to  them;  and  these  concessions  vere  accom- 
pinied  by  others  giving  to  Bnssia  such,  powers  over 
the  a&irs  of  Poland  as  virtually  to  destroy  all  Polish 
nattonali^.  Hie  nobility  were  of.  course  the  only 
putiea  in  the  countty  who  oxgSinised  themselves, 
&Dd  tded  to  stem  the«  currant  of  events.  They  fanned 
an  Anti-Eaasian  league;  but  their  loose  hordes  of 
cavalry  wefe  everywhere  defeated  by  the  disciplined 
troogs  of  BussiflL  Tho  mass  of  the  population  evi* 
deDtly  cared  little,  and  had  grown  indifferent  in 
great  measure  as  to  who  were  their  masters,  as  in 
aoy  case  thi^  would  be  but  slaves. 

With  the  armies  of  the  thrae  powers  at  woriL  on 
the  Pdish  inmtiecs,  matten  rapidly  ^»proached  a 
oieia;  and  Austria,  adthout  infonmug  the  others, 
seized  the  little  province  of  Zips,  while  Prussia,  fol- 
lowing Uiis  ezampK  adsanced  a  body  of  troops  to 
the  banks  of  the  Bocdster.  The  Turks,  who  had  been 
aiding  the  Polish  confederates,  npw  began  to  aink 
under  the  waf  with  Russia,  appealed  to  Austria  and 
Prottia  to  mtsroede  for  theoi,  aadoansequently  with- 
drew fiopi  the  struggle  on  behalf'  of  Poland.  The 
cenfedeiates,  with  Turkish  aid,  had  up  to  this  time 
straggled  hard  for  their  independence;  but  a^  the 
ooenpation  of  the  country  had  been  effected,  and 
vith  certain  knowledga  that  a  secret  treaty  of  par- 
tition had  been  concluded,  the  oonfederagy  broke  i^ 
and  an  sad  wan  put  to  aU  resistant  which  had 
hitherto  been  Tw^nfatwo^i  at  a  frightful  sacrifice  of 
human  hfa. 

Catherine,  seeing  thatishe  could  neitheramle  through 
her  nominee  nor  appropriate  any  p^  of  the  Polish 
territory  without  eJlowing  the  other  two  powers  to 
We  a  slice  likewise,  now  agreed  to  a.  scheme  of 
diamemberment  which  had  been  devised  more  by 
Frederick  than  herself.  One  reasou  for  Frederick's 
anxiety  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  scheme,  apart  from 
^  gnedy  ambition,  was  that  war  had  been  verging 
between  Bussisi  and  Austria  for  some  time,  in  relation 
to  certain  conquests  made  by  Russia  of  Turkish  pro- 
ceed; and  that  as  Prussia  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
drawn  in  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  partition  was 
piopoeed  to  he«l  up>  the  smouldering  difficulties  of 
the  parties,  and  psevent  the  contingency  of  ^war. 

The  oontraating  parties  now  b^gan  the  work  of  dis- 
membennsnt-rti^  only  trouble  being  as  to  what 
should  be  their  respective  shares,  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia 8oon  agreed;  Austria  was  more  hesitating,  less  on 
^ooouat  of  Qonscienoe  than  from  the  habitual  slowness 
of  that  court  When  at  last  arrived  at  a  concord, 
^J  iesned  manilsstoes  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
specifying  the  tanitories  they  had  appropriated,  and 
their  reasons  for  so  doing — Prussia  and  Austria  as- 
"^'^g  eome  obsolete  claims  upon  certain  portions  of 
Poland;  while  Russia  boldly  st«»ted  that  the  trouble 
^d  expense  mcurred  by  her  in  keeping  the  Polee  in 
^^^  oonld  only  be  compensated  for  by  a  cession  of 


territory.  All  three  agreed  in  stating,  however,  that 
the  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  in  Poland  had  re- 
duced it  to  a  deplorable  state,  and  they  wished  to 
adopt  mehsures  for  restoring  tranquillity  and  order; 
and  further,  that  having  taken  so  much  they  would 
take  no  more,  but  that  their  joint  endeavours  would 
be  to  restore  to  the  remaining  part  of  Poland  the 
prosperity  of  former  days.  They  took  care,  however, 
while  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  oounhy  in  its 
now' reduced  state,  to  introduce  such  changes  in  its 
constitution  as  should  prevent  it  from  attempting  to 
recover  what  had  been  lost  Thus  the  powers  which 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  for  many  years  in  fflliiig 
Europe  with  war  and  bloodshed,  now  preached  peace, 
^nd  invited  the  natives  of  the  land  whose  territory 
they  had  stolen  to  put  up  their  swords,  and  co- 
opraate  with  them  in  restoring  quietness  and  order 
in  the  country  I' 

The  appropriated  part  divided  at  this  time  amounted 
V>  about  »  third  ol  Poland,  and  included  some  of 
its  richest  provinces.  The  helpless  king,  Stanislaus, 
too  feeble  to  offer  any  resistance,  could  do  nothing 
Ip  hinder  the  Appropriation  but  address  protests  and 
prayers  to  the  other  Qovemments  of  Europe;  but 
i^one  of  them  at  that  time  showed  any  sympathy, 
i|nd  remained  shamefully  passive.  The  partitioning 
^wers  assembled  the  B^et  at  Warsaw  to  ratify  aU 
^at  had  been  done;  tihd  the  members  were  told 
nlainly  that  all  who  (^posed  their  wishes  would  be 
considered  an  enemy  of  his  country  and  of  them; 
ijhreatening,  also,'  that  if  any  opposition  was  offered, 
^ey  would  proceed  to  take  possession  of  the  wkoh 
qf  the  country.  Some  of  the  Diet  were  venal— others 
Tprere  convinced  that  all-  resistance  was  useless;  and 
^ey  therefore  ratified  the  partition  in  September 
^772.  The  king  was  left  without  the  shadow  of 
i^uthority,  the  whole  power  being  vested  in  an  Bz- 
ecutive  Council  of  thirty-six  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
ipembers.  Yet  there  still  remained  an  enthusiastic 
l^d,  who  were  bitter  against  the  outrage  to  their 
i^ation.  But  these  were  soon  dispersed,  and  their 
property  confiscated.  Numbers  became  witnderers 
^d  outcasts,  and  many  fled  to  America,  where  they 
iprere  to  be  found  fighting,  on  behalf  of  the  cdomsts, 
in  the  War  of  Independence. 

Obastma  XL 

The  influence  which  the  French  Revohition  was 
apposed  to  have  upon  the  Polish  nation,  and  the 
^vourwith  which  thpy  regarded  the  revolutionary 
government,  led  to  the  partition  which  took  place  in 
1709;  but  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  good  excuse 
for  the  three  powers,  who  were  evidently  determined 
gradually  to  appropriate  the  whole  country.  Po^ 
xpany  years  previously,  disputes  had  been  rife  in  the 
Diet  regAi^liug  *"<^*gi"g  the  crown  hereditary,  and 
qther  necessary  reforms  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  more  in  harmony  with  the  wants  and  ideas 
qf  the  time,  and  in  this  task  they  were  engaged  when 
the  French  Revolution  broke  out  As  these  refonns 
Ycre  much  more  moderate  in  their  character  than 
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those  of  France,  there  were  rejoicings  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  on  their  account,  and  hopes  of  a  yet  bright 
future  beinj^  in  store  for  Poland.  Prussia,  .in  ex- 
change for  the  much  -  coveted  cities  of  Thorn  and 
Dantzic  offered  to  give  them  aid  in  their  reforms 
should  the  other  powers  interfere;  but  this  the  Diet 
at  once  refusing,  Prussia  apparently  agreed  to  the 
reforms  they  willed  to  effect,  but  very  soon  betrayed 
the  promise.  The  succession  was  offered  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  who  agreed  to  accept,  on  condition  that 
more  power  was  given  to  the  king  and  less  to 
the  Diet;  but  this  was  refused,  as  was  also  the 
request  that  the  new  constitution  should  be  modi- 
fied, more  in  accordance  with  those  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  less  with  that  of  France.  Catherine, 
annoyed  that  the  Poles  should  thus  seek  new  alii- 
ancee  unfriendly  to  her,  and  with  the  pretext  also 
that  the  new  constitution  was  inimicAl  to  her  inter- 
ests* prepared  to  march  into  Poland;  and  knowing 
that  Frederick  was  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  the 
two  coveted  towns,  drew  him  into  the  plot  each  to 
aid  the  other,  and  each  to  share  in  the  spoil.  Several 
recreant  nobles  of  the  Diet,  opposed  to, the  new  re- 
forms, had  aiso  besought  Catherine  to  come  to  their 
aid;  and  ostensibly,  and  as  if  by  their  request,  10,000 
Russians  marched  towards  the  Polish  oapitaL  Again 
was  .there  a  campaign,  with  varied  snooess;  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Kosciusko^with  4,000  men  against 
16,000  Russians— held  Dubjenka  for  five  days,  al- 
though he  had  only  twenty-four  honxs  to  fortify  it 
Li  spite  of  the  most  heroic  resistance,  the  hearts  of 
the  patriots  sank  when  they  learned  that  Austria 
had  pennitted  another  Russian  army  to  enter  Poland 
through  Oalicia,  thereby  exposing  their  two  fianks. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Frederick  seised  Thorn 
and  Dantaic,  giving  as  his  reasons  for  so  doing  the 
disrespectful  conduct  of  the  Poles  to  his  ally,  the 
Empress  Catherine,  and  the  necessity  of  repressing 
the  growth  of  republican  and  revolutionary  ideas, 
as  dangerous  to  the  safety  and  good  order  of  his 
empire.  Stanislaus  had  now  to  aunul  the  new  con- 
stikition,  undo  aU  the  reforms  of  the  Diet,  and 
allow  Russian  troops  to  occupy  Warsaw  and  other 
important  posts;  but  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
these  concessions  would  not  satisfy  the  rapacity  of 
the  plunderers.  Catherine  soon  announced  her  in- 
tention of  taking,  along  with  Bmssia,  another  part 
of  Poland;  and  issued  manifestoes,  charging  the  Poles 
with  ingratitude  towards  their  best  friends— Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria;  concluding  with  the  assertion, 
that  they  were  convinced  that  only  by  uniting  with 
their  i^pective  states  those  parts  of  Poland  which 
bordered'  their  territories,  could  they  avoid  the  re- 
suits  of  that  discord  which  prevaDed  there,  and  the 
effects  of  those  revolutionary  opinions  which  had 
begun  to  show  themselves  among  the  Poles.  Austria, 
at  this  time,  took  nothing;  and  as  the~  other  powers 
of  Europe  were  expending  all  their  energies  in  the 
war  with  the  French  Republic,  th^  were  not  in  a 
position  to  interfere.  The  Diet — having  appealed, 
protested,  and  entreated  in  vain— were  obliged  to 


ratify  the  partitioning  decree; -and  the  armieB  of  i 
Russia  and  Prussia  still  lay  round  and  within  tbe 
country,  ready  to  repress  any  movement  of  tbe  | 
people.  These  proceedings  threw  a  shade  over  the 
reputation  of  kings  at  a  time  when  it  needed  per* 
ticularly  to  be  unsullied;  and  a  share  of  thie  fell 
upon  all  who  were  known  to  be  attached  to  goven- 
ments  and  thrones.  They  gave,  likewise,  a  greater 
degree  of  intensity  to  Ihe  ardour  of  the  French 
Republicans;  shewing  them,  that  the  same  poven 
who  had  just  stolen  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  woald 
entertain  no  acruplee  in  doing  the  aame  for  Ftisee, 
should  the  fortunes  of  war  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Two  yean  more,  and  the  curtain  rises  on  the  thiid 
act  of  this  great  national  drama;  and  during  that  tim 
the  exiled  patriots  were  not  idle — ^ke^ing  up  a  cos- 
tinual  correspondenoe  with  their  Mends  in  Fohmd, 
and  concerting  plans  for  an  insurrection.  An  order 
given  by  the  Empr^  Catherine  for  the  lednctioii  of 
.the  Poliah  army  by  15,000  men,  roused  the  pstnots 
to  action  ere  their  plans  were  fully  ripe,  and  at  ao 
inanspioioua  time.  The  Polish  troops  were  rnneh 
scattered  about  the  country,  and  were  watched  oloselj 
by  large  bodies  of  Russian  soldiery;  but  the  patriot 
relied  mp^  upon  the  widely-spread  secret  soeietiei 
than  upon  this  handful  of  Polish  troops.  Thepu^^ 
king,  Stanislaus,  however,  despaired  of  snoceaa  at 
this  time;  and,  afraid  that  this  premature  attempt 
would  lead  to  his  total  dethronement,  gave  inf(»ina* 
tion  regarding  the  prooeedingiB  of  the  conf  edecates  and 
the  societies  to  the  Russian  Minister,  who  therenpoa 
ordered  the  patriot  leaden  to  quit  the  oountiy.  11» 
disbanded  and  embittered  Polish  soldien  married  to 
Cracow,  defeating  several  bodies  of  the  enemy  oa 
their  way,  and  in  that  city  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt.  Kosciusko  joined  them  hsre,  and  though  he 
brought  no  troops  with  lum,  the  magic  of  his  name 
brought  numbm  of  enthusiastic  men  to  join  the 
confedentes.  Elected  Dictator,  he  imposed  a  tax  to 
procure  funds,  and  called  upon  all  Poles  to  join  hia 
standard;  he  next  proceeded  to  emancipate  the  ioh, 
but  this  measure  came  too  late,  fc^lr,  since  the  reroH 
had  already  begun,  they  could  not  at  once  be  con- 
verted into  earnest  patriots,  and  did  not  understand 
or  appreciate  the  liberty  which  been  given  to  them. 
Only  those  serfs  who  belonged  to  the  patriot  noUce 
fought  well  and  bnvely,  the  othere  remained  deaf  to 
the  proclamation,  and,  plunged  in  ignorance  as  they 
were,  continued  in  subjection  ta  their  lords  and 
masten. 

The  first  engagement  of  any  note  took  place  at 
a  village  between  Cracow  and  Warsaw,  where  Kos- 
ciusko, with  an  army  of  i,O0O,  mostly  aimed  with 
scythes,  encountered  and  defeated  an  aimy  of  12,030 
Russians— killing  3,000,  and  taking  many  prisonen 
and  eleven  cannon.  .This  gave  great  lu^ea  to  the 
cause;  and  the  PoUsh  garrison  of  Wanaw  attacked 
the  Russians  stationed  there,  gained  poasesnca  of 
the  magazine,  distributed  the  arms  amoqg  the  people; 
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and,  after  a  struggle  of  two  days  and  nights,  drove 
the  RoMians  out  of  the  town,  with  a  loss  of  4,000 
men.    Kosdiuko  now  had  an  army  of  about  26,000 
men—soon  after  increased  to  about  40,000  troops, 
YoIanteeiB,  and  armed  peasants;  and  with  these  he 
oontinaed  the  struggle — each  side  having  its  shore 
of  leTerses  and-  sucoesses — ^till  the  Dictator,  having 
committed  the  blunder  of  dividing  his  forces,  was 
everywhere  defeated  in  detail,  and  Cracow  was  re- 
taken, after  a  brief  siege,  by  the  Russians,    Austria 
had  as  ^et  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle;  but  now 
an  anny  of  that  country  occupied  Little  Poland,  -and 
met  with  Uttle  or  no  opposition  in  so  doing.    The 
Roaaians  and  Prussians,  unitedly  about  90,000,  now 
advanced  to  Warsaw,  which  had  been  hastily  for- 
tified by  the  patriots.    While  the  allies  were  so 
^m^  the  Poles  in  the  most  recently  annexed 
proTinoes  of  Prussia  fiew  to  arms,  and  endeavoured 
to  drive  the  Prussian  annies  out  of  the  country; 
Hie  news  of  this,  forced  Frederick  to  retire  fn»n 
the  si^  of  Warsaw,  and  abandon  his  sick  and 
wounded.  The  insurrection  had  now  become  general; 
.  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns,  the  whole 
of  Great  Poland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  confede- 
isteei    Their  prestige  had  been  lost,  however,  in 
lithttsnia;  and  Suvaroff,  with  another  Russian  army, 
advanced  rapidly  upon  Warsaw,  and  drove  the  Poles 
before  him.    With  that  portion  of  the  patriot  army 
which  still  remained  with  him,  Kosciusko  advanced 
to  meet  Suvaroff  at  Maoiejowice — the  Russians  being 
as  three  to  one  of  the  Poles,  both  in  men  and  artil- 
leiy.    The  Russian  armv  suffered  severely;  but  no 
generalship  or  strategy  being  shown  by  the  Poles, 
they  were  defeated;  and  Kosciusko  himself,  being 
Mverely  wounded,  fell  from  his  horse,  uttering  the 
words— '  ^tiiis  Pokmke,^  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
ftlongwith  many  other  Poles  of  distinction.    This 
Yictory  effected  the  junction  of  the  two  Russian 
Annies,  who  now  marched  upon  Warsaw,  where  the 
dispirited  remnant  of  the  patriot  armies  made  their 
fiasl  stand.     On  the  4th  of  November,  an^assault 
took  place;  and  for  four  hours  the  iron  hail  rained 
on  the  devoted  town  of  Praga— a  suburb  of  Warsaw, 
and  only  separated  from  it  by  a  bridge  over  the 
Vistula.    The  assaolting  columns  at  last  gained  an 
entrance;  and  thereupon  followed  a  most  atrocious 
inueacre.     Twelve  thousand  inhabitants,    of   both 
sexes  and  all.ages,  and  8,000,PoliBh  soldiers,  perished 
either  in  defending  the  place,  or  were  helplessly 
hotchered  after  it  was  teken.    While  the  streets 
were  mlining  wi^  blood  and  heaped  with  dead, 
the^Rosaians  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  in  a  few  hours 
it  Was  reduced  to  ashes.   The  autiiorities  of  Warsaw, 
struck  with  terror,  capitulated,  and  Suvaroff  took 
possession  on  the  6th  November  1795.    The  Poles 
everywhere  laid  down  their  arms.    Many  were  ex- 
ecuted or  banished;  some  were  forced  to  take  service 
in  the  Russian  army;  and  others  fled  to  France,  and 
entered  the  armies  of  the  Republic.    The  name  of 
Poland  was  now  blotted  out  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
although  its  independence  had  been  gone  long  before— 
the  three  Powers  resolving  to  appropriate  the  whole 
country,  govern  it  by^  their  own  laws,  and  treat  it 
as  ooD<^nered  territory.    The"  king  signed  a  formal 
abdication,  accepted  a  pension  from  the  co-parti- 
tioners,  and  iimshed  his  dishonourable  career  in 
1798. 


At  various  times  after  this  the  Poles  had  hopes  of 
a  reconstruction  of  their  kingdom.  When  the  *  Peace 
of  Tilsit'  was  signed  by  Frimce  and  Russia,  Prussia 
was  stripped  of  nearly  half  of  her  territories,  and  tiie 
forfeited  parts  mosti^  coincided  with  those  portions 
of  ancient  Poland  which  had  been  apraopriated  in  tiie 
pNsrtitions  of  1772,  1793,  and  1796.  This  reconstruc- 
tion  of  so  mudh  of  Poland  was  intended  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  as  an  act  of  gratitude  for  the^long 
and  splendid  services  of  the  Polish  exiles  as  soldiers 
in  the  French  armies.  The  Poles,  however,,  were  dis- 
appointed in  Napoleon  allying  himself  with  Russia, 
seeing  that  the  great  disposer  S  crowns  and  kin^oms 
had  takeii  one  province  of  Poland  from  Prussia  and 
given  it  to  Russia;  but  they  accepted  and  were  grate- 
lul  for  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  as  this  instalment  of 
their  rishts  was  termed.  The  king  of  Saxony,  to 
whom  iTapoleon  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the  Duchy, 
was  denuded  of  it  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
Russia  claimed  it;  but  the  representatives  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Austiia  protested  against  this,  and  were 
anxious  that  Poland  should  be  restored  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity. Britain  and  France  both  urged  the  justice 
of  this,  and  Austria  was  apparently  vrilling  to  give 
up  her  spoil,  if  the  other  partitioners  woulcTdo  like- 
wise. Russia  and  Prussia  would  not  yield,  and  Na- 
poleon's escape  from  Elba  brought  the  afiaurs  of  tiie 
Ck>ngress  to  a  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion; 
and  there  was  founded  the  paltry  'Kingdom  of 
Poland,'  in  extent  about  one^sixth  of  the  original 
kingdom,  to  be  possessed  by  the  emperors  of  Russia 
for  ever  as  an  appendage  of  their  empira  The  historv 
of  this  paltry  kmgdom  was  ver^  brief;  for,  althougn 
there  had  beien  granted  a  constitutional  government, 
differing  entirely  from  that  of  Russia,  many  changes 
were  gradually  introduced  of  a  despotic  and  tyrannous 
natura,  which,  in  1890,  created  an  insurrection.  The 
Poles  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Russia,  and  set 
up  a  provisional  government  under  CzartoriskL  Soon 
after,  Russian  armies  invaded  Poland,  and  though 
the  Poles  shewed  their  accustomed  valour,  the  cam- 
paign was  brought  to  a  dose  after  seven  months'  hard 
nghtiuff,  and  the  country  lay  once  more  at  the  mercy 
of  Nicholas.  He  then  decUred  it  to  have  forfeited 
its  independence,  and  incorporated  it  without  distinc- 
tion into  the  general  body  of  tiie  Russian  empire. 

What  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  struggle  of 
the  Poles  to  regain  their  independence  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell;  and  though  it  is  said  tiiat  Austria  is 
likely  to  act  with  France  on  behalf  of  Poland,  yet 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  she  will  ever 
favour  the  restoration  of  independence  to  Poland, 
unless  clearly  cdnvinced  that  she  would  gain  by  being 
just.  Had  Poland  been  subjugated  by  anv  one  power, 
there  might  have  been  some  nope,  but  tne  three  are 
imder  bonds  to  each  other  to  prevent  her  ever  know- 
ing the  pleasure  of  a  restoration.  Of  all  tiie  spoilers 
of  Poland,  Austria  was  the  meanest;  for  her  govern- 
ment affected  to  have  a  conscience,  and  avowed  that 
it  did  wrong  knowingly,  and  this  meanness  she  will 
consistently  maintain.  As  France  and  England  have 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  territory  to  bribe  her  with, 
they  must  reward  her  with  the  property  of  others,  or 
see  her  hold  on  to  what  she  stole  in  former  times; 
and  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  Austria  will  ever  give  up 
her  share  of  Poland  without  being  recompensed,  as 
she  keeps  as  ti^ht  a  grasp  on  what  she  takes  as  a 
wolf  ever  did  with  its  teeth  at  the  expense  of  ani- 
mated mutton.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
PoUsh  question  will  be  brought  soon  to  a  bearini;  one 
way  or  other;  but  on  these  matters  it  is  idle  to  con- 
jecture— ^they  must  be  left  to  time  and  the  good  Pro- 
vidence of  the  Great  Ruler  of  all  the  earth.         D. 
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▲  LITTLE  CHAFF  ON   PEOVBEBIAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 


A  PIBP  Of  THE  QAKD  IQ  WORTH  TWO  IK  TH£  BUSH. 
I  ciuuiot  help  Buspectiog  that  this  provarb  was  ia- 
Teiite4  by  one  of  those  precocious  early  birds  of  whom 
we  have  spoken^  endowed  with  that  insatiable  lore 
of  ac^uljsitipn  for  i&  own  sake  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Tf^i  of  acquisition  regardless  of  resul^  gi^asp- 
ing  »t  QiJOTtbing,  ixmng  gold  and  diross  in  a  oonf  used 
mass,  and  glorying  in  the  size  of  the  hiuip;  for  it  may 
well  be  doubts  "whether,  setting  aside  this  acquisitive- 
ness to  which  we  are  all  more  or  leas  slaves,  the  plea- 

8U)^  '%$  4^^^  ^99^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  infinitely 
gl»s^  i)m^  ai^  19<$  oas  fprce  ot  cajole  from  the  pri- 
soner when  he  is  at  oar  inercy.  As  the  lark  refuses 
to  sing  till  dr^wn  by  a  fpw  blades  of  grass  to  think 
of  former  jpys,  so  the  chief  v^ue  of  our  birds  in  the 
haiid  i«f  lo^  from  tl^e  iffomen|»  we  hold  then^  fast,  only 
tQ  b^  r»viTi4  wh^Q,  glueing  bflK^  w«  sttrro^nd  them 
with  tha  ijunembranca  of  past  hopea  and  desires. 

Without  achnittipg,  as  some  will  insist,  that  all  our 
apples  turn  to  dust«  all  our  gold  pieces  to  dead  leaves, 
it  niust  )>9  ack]|pWledg^  thafj  ^ter  %  certain  ag^  the 
rMl4t%o|  ojxj  Ubdun  s^ldpo^  Qwm  up  to  our  e^qp^- 
tattons.  In  youth  this  is  not  this  case;  and  the  charm 
lies  in  the  novelty  of  eadi  acquisition.  The  first 
play,  the  first  doll,  t]ie  first  ^all,  dive  an  unalloy^ 
pieas^  i^hich  p^fi  never  be  rtipro^uced^  th^  next 
dpll  m^  ^  mqifg  beautiful,  but  mv^  so  dsv  aa  oxtr 
old  broken-nosed  friend;  and  we  soon  begin  to  criticise 
the  actors  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  ball-roouL 
Ko  one  who  has  read  it  wilf  forget  '  My  First  Play,* 
in  the  admirable  essays  of  Elia,  and  those  who  have 
not  done  so  bays  yet  a  charming  book  to  re^  little 
by  liistle  our  taste  becomea  vitiated;  and  we  aigh  for 
new  pleasures,  new  worlds  to  conquer — ^very  likely 
searching  blin<ily  about,  ^uite  ignoring  the  one  great 
object  wlji^^h  ha^  been  so  mercifully  set  before  us,  on 
which  we  i^iay  c^ntr^  all  onr  ambition,  and  re^t  assured 
that  ^  our  disama  ol  its  glory  and  happiness  will  be 
far  surpassed 

It  were  needleBs  to  dn^ihe  reader  through  a  series 
of  cases  in  which  bir4s  iu  the  hand  have  refused  to 
sing.  Perhaps  it  wo^ld  be  bardly  f%ii;  to  ^ak  old 
Goldsworthy  how  far  his  £2Q,0fl0  a-year  repays  him 
for  a  lopg  oourae  of  years  spent  in  miserable  anxiety. 
We  yn^l  not  insult  our  friend  Bro\jm,  by  inquiring 
how  far  Hr|^  Browii  has  f ul^Ued  his  pr^uptial  expec- 
tations. A&  I  said  before,  I  do  nqt  belong  to  the 
'Yanitaa  vw^tts*  school  of  philosophy,  and  only 
glance  at  these  possible  disappointments  in  ^ence 
of  birds  in  the  bush,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so 
mi;ch  pl^Jifjir^  which  wo  forget  tlje  Jj^pifient  we  have 
cj^ugl^t  th^  We  cut  Qpen  the  goose,  a^d  ftbiUI9  it 
for  laying  no  more  eggs. 

The  true  misfortune  is,  that  as  w®'  grow  older  we 
are  apt  to  lose  the  pleasures  of  anticipati<)n.  We 
have  been  so  ofte^  disappoin^d,  that  we  dare  not 
look  forward.    In  sofue  seQcet  ohombw  w§  stiU  build 


our  oastles  in  tiie  air,  but  almost  against  our  will; 
and,  at  any  rate,  take  care  tiiat  no  sound  of  ike 
mallet  and  chisel  is  heard  by  our  noghbooTB.  Asd 
so,  year  by  year,  we  oeaae  striving  for  little  gain, 
and  find  ourselves  more  and  m<»«  in  tiie  position  of 
spectators. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure,  however,  tiiat  we  may  not 
derive  as  much  pleasure  from  the  world  aioond  tA  n 
this  position,  as  we  did  when  we  were  actors  in  the 
scenes  we  see  before  us;  and  are  much  leconcfled,  by 
this  idea,  to  that  passive  behaviour  in  society  which 
age  and  infirmity  impose  on  me.  I^  on  the  one  hand, 
I  find  young  ladies  engaged  for  what  I  hear  they 
call  'fast  dances'  (sweet  Deborah  Pine!  you  eoold 
never  have  brought  your  pretty  lips  to  talk  of  &st 
dances) — a  state  of  things  which  has  long  readied  its 
climax.  So  lar  as  I  am  concerned;  en  the  other, 
it  is  cheering  to  find  one's  self  the  ree^tade  of  littk 
confidenoes--the  burial-place  of  tnmsitory  aorrova; 
and  I  question  very  much  whetiber  these  peeps  behind 
the  curtain — ^this  admission  to  the  outer  pordi  of  the 
female  mind — does  not  more  than  compensate  for  the 
gray  hairs  of  the  ftided  Anacreon — soothing  the  miod 
though  uncomplimentary  to  the  looks.  Into  the 
outer  porch,  I  say;  because  the  arcanum  is  only  to  he 
entered  by  the  priestess  herself,  who  probably  finds 
it  in  a  state  of  considerable  confoaion — ^indeed,  none 
of  us  could  quite  bear  to  enter  hand-in^hand  with  onr 
dearest  friend,  and  ev«n  to  do  so  alone  is  surely  a 
day  of  humiliation.  To  our  lovers,  our  wives,  our 
children,  one  little  door  is  shut — one  inner  chamber 
kept  sacked. 

In  speaking  of  this  privilege  of  old  ^gf^  i^  thin^ 
must  be  premised — that,  at  one  timjB,  W9  ^^^  1^ 
like  the  early  Inrd,  and  having  oaught  the  focdiah 
worm,  have  carried  it  writhing  in  oor  beaks  to  oor 
lady  love,  presently  to  be  devoured  with  as  little 
thanks  as  some  of  ns  have  received  for  a  broken 
heart;  for,  if  lookers  on  see  lyiost  ol  t^he  ganig  it  c|D 
only  be  those  who  kngw  the  rulea,  and  w^  most  be 
quite  determined  to  accept  the  true  positioB  of  age 
— for  there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fooL  A  donkey  once 
found  its  way  into  a  flower-garden,  and  wa9  bo  jjifsaaid 
with  what  he  saw,  that  tl^e  foolish  beast  b^^  to 
bray;  so  the  gardener  ciun#  (^d  drovs  him  out  vith 
mfuiy  blows  and  hard  wor^  Not  less  unfostoaate 
will  be  the  position  of  the  xfian  who,  being  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  old  age  among  womep,  is  de- 
luded into  forgettii^g  its  ophditions.  W oq  tp  hin*  I 
say,  for  every  woman's  tonguj^  wiU  ba  against  hisi, 
and  he  will  soon  find  himsefi  elevated  to  a  moial 
pillory. 

I  was  led  to  thinlji  of  these  things  ^ome  nights  ^o, 
b^caus^  I  knew  of  a  little  liTiob^  Ijeft  lan^entiog  at 
hpine,  while  I  was  sent  in  b^  phlQ0.  to  a.  haH«  «i  ivl^ 
war  paint,  so  that  tha  question  natiiraHy  ooaim4 
which  of  us  was  the  best  off? 

Of  cqursQ  the  first  poinl^  \n  her  fsrour  wss  i^  ^ 
had  8)  grievance.  Whether  ladies  enj<^  t|i^  (F*^ 
luxury  of  li^  to  the  full  extent  that  we  d^  nftf  ^ 
doubted,  at  all  events  they  are  denied  the  pleaaus  U 
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deBcaoting  in  public  on  the  subject,  which  forms  so 
gre^t  aiL  item  in  a  man's  life,  and  renders  him  sach  a 
bore  to  his  friends;  still,  we  may  suppose  ladies  keep 
these  little  hobbies  in  a  private  stable,  and  sometimes 
trot  them  out  in  that  after-dinner  council  from  which 
Englishmen  are  so  rigorously  excluded.  Youth  has 
also  tl^e  grea^  advantage  of  enjoying  th^  luxury  of 
80ZX0W  at  the  loi^^  possible  price.  Po  you  remem- 
ber how  WQ  nursed  pur  little  griefs  and  deadly  feuds? 
how  dear  th^y  were  to  us,  even  though  a  jacket 
deprived  us  of  the  fepiale  panacea — *a  good  cry?' 
My  Niobe  doubtless  fondled  her  disappointment  till 
she  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  fairy  balls,  and  came  down 
to  breakfast  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  As  we  get  older  and 
more  fretfi)!,  our  disgust  is  only  carried  away  in  the 
doctor's  carriaga,  and  i^  apt  to  appropriate  a  cell  in 
the  arcana  of  which  we  spoke  above,  from  whence  its 
cries  sometimea  burst  forth,  making  themselves  heard 
ID  strange  discord  with  our  smooth  sayings.  So,  youth 
can  We  its  grievance,  nurse  it  and  put  it  to  bed, 
while  ve  are  obliged  to  step  aside  when  We  see  an 
annoyance,  taking  off  our  hats  as  we  do  to  a  nu^ie, 
aD(l  hoping  it  nsay  not  come  our  wa^. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  great 
ad?aDtagee  of  an  ideal  ball  over  a  real  one;  the  grace, 
splendour,  and  brilliancy  of  the  imagination  as  com- 
pared with  composite  candles,  cross -puqwses,  i^nd 
niioed  dresses.  It  really  seems  like  comparing  a  fairy 
tale  with  a  histoiy  of  ^gland.  Surely,  too,  it  is 
more  §^tisfac^ry  to  think  of  Kiobe  dreaniing  happily 
of  the  ball  than  driving  eight  or  ten  miles  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  a  winter^s  morning,  cpld,  dilapidated,  and 
sleepy.  This  advantage  would  have  been  denied  to 
me,  for  I  should  probably  hav^  gone  to  sleep  directly 
after  d^x^er,  ^d  have  had  neither  grievance  nor  ball 
—real  or  ideaL  As  it  w^  we  both  had  one,  though 
hers  was  by  far  the  best — commencing  with  her  first 
sleep,  lighted  and  peopled,  like  the  last  scene  of  a 
pantomime,  with  actors  Avhose  entire  bHsiness  is  to 
look  pretty,  no  right  or  wrong,  no  care  or  trouble, 
the  whole  ^tage  thrown  open,  and  no  penalty  to  pay* 
I  fear  the  same  could  hardly  be  said  of  mine. 

Xot  that  I  would  be  supposed  to  have  that  love  of 
horrors  which  seems  to  take  people  to  parties  with  no 
other  view  than  that  of  finding  out  everybody's  skele- 
ton; which  thinks  every  smile  hides  the  key  of  a 
Bluebeard's  closet — ^a  mania  only  to  bo  compsjred  to 
that  of  Geoi^e  Selwyn,  who,  in  spite  of  the  most 
refined  taste,  never  missed  £^n  execution  if  he  could 
help  it^  and  went  to  Paris  to  see  a  man  broken  on 
the  wheel,  when  the  Tormentor  (whose  life,'  by  the 
way,  has-  lately  been  published  by  the  last  *  here- 
ditary headsman')  was  kind  enough  to  put  hiip  \u 
a  front  place,  crying  *  Place,  messieurs,  pour  am  ama- 
teur ! '  I  do  not  think  this  vulturelike  spirit  comes 
with  old  age;  but  rather  a  ^elfish  desire  to  be  rid  of 
one's  own  troubles  for  a  time,  and  enjoy  ourselves 
^>y  proxy  with  those  who  are  still  happy.  Even  those 
who  seem  to  delight  in  the  sufferings  of  others  are 
often  much  misjudged;  and  poor  GeorgQ  Selwyn  not 
only  fell  in  love  for  which  he  got  no  than^a,  but 


adopted  his  false  love's  daughter;  for  which  those 
who  had  hitherto  only  thought  him  cruel,  immediately 
decided  that  he  wiCs  foolish— which  we  all  know  to 
be  a  more  serious  crime.  Pawnbrokers  are  considered 
the  tyrants  of  the  poor,  draining  their  life-blood  and 
oppressing  them  in  every  way;  though,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  are  their  great  stand  by  in  time  of  need; — 
while  without  the  much -abused  costermonger,  the 
poor  of  large  towns  li^ould  be  left  without  manx  little 
luxuries. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  h&rdly  be  denied  that  the 
pleasujres  of  anticipation  ai^  speculation  exceed  tbQ09 
we  derive  from  the  ^coif^plishment  of  our  wi^es; 
and  it  is  fortunate  for  us  l^a^  i^  shpuld  be  so,  alwayi^ 
provided  we  do  not  ^ow  the  faculty  ol  hope  to 
become  dormant  and  take  p%ins  to  centrt  oux  specu- 
lations on  the  only  object  whose  worth  ^e  cannot 
exaggerate.  This  is  shown  to  an  extraordi^VT:  de- 
gree among  the  very  poop.  Shut  put  fxqja  alu^t 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  mpr^  hj  wi^nt  of  9pnnd 
rudimentary  education  than  actual  wwit,  thft  un- 
imaginative siffk  to  a  deplorabl(9  state  of  aeoawitiapi; 
but  when  once  hope  has  been  arous^,  nothing  fian 
es^eed  the  ch^erf  ulni^ss  with  which  th#y  work  fpc 
a  worldly  objecti,  ok:  b^  more  touching  th^^^  theij: 
vi^ons  of  a  future  stat^  « 

YOU  KAY  BSn^a  A  OOBSS  TO  TUB  WATEB>  BUT 

CAKNOT  MA^  JU^  I^RI^K. 

There  was  oertaix)ly  a  time  wh^  this  waa  true,  wm 
'  Nous  avons  cl}ang6e  tout  oehi.'  In  those  hafp^^  da^, 
the  ftre^m  of  sci^nqe  laa  in.  n  regular  nhannrf — ^those 
who  wisfied  came  to  its  baxdks,  drank  as  much  as  they 
wafited,  and  were  allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  Sach 
ipan  brought  his  pitcher,  and  took  what  he  chose.  At 
present,  it  seems  as  though  the  fountain  had  overflowed, 
and  we  stand  struggling  in  the  midst  of  an  inundation. 
By  a  fate  hardly  less  severe  than  that  of  Tantalus,  we 
must  keep  drinking  or  be  drowned;  and  instead  of  being 
steeped  in  igi)pnwce,  we  run  great  lisk  of  being  sunk 
in  science. 

For  vfiy  own  p^rt,  I  confess  it  seems  a  gseat  hacdslup 
to  be  thus  forced  to  drink  so  nmch  that  I  care  little 
about.  Nor  can  {  find  a  spot  where  I  can  be  free  faom 
this  infliction.  Sven  'ni  my  own  house,  my  friends  de- 
clare my  mutton  to  be  too  fibrous*  my  potatoes  wanting  in 
starch,  my  pepper  is  composed  of  shop  sweepings,  my 
snuff  is  a  compound  of  sand  and  glass,  pickles  are  slow 
poison,  my  bread  is  made  of  potatoes,  bones,  and  alum 
diluted  in  the  most  unpleasant  manner,  and  milk  is  a 
compound  too  fearful  to  thiok  of.  Evexything,  in  short, 
contains  some  fatal  element.  Why  am  I  to  learn  all 
this!  In  happier  times  we  knew  we  had  a  peck  of  dirt 
to  eat  somehow  or  other,  snd  we  ate  it  in  peace;  now^ 
eve|y  grain  is  pointted  out  to  us,  and  however  much  we 
may  dislike  the  idea,  wa  must  be  either  deliberately 
dirty,  or  run  some  risk  ol  starvation. 

There  was  ft  time,  tbo,  when  books  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  ev  divinity,  had  each  their  appropriate  title 
and  decorous  dress,  just  aa  their  authors  affected  a  cer- 
tain style  in  aooordaiioe  with  their  pKofssaions;  when 
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one  would  no  more  have  thought  of  meeting  divinity 
in  porple  and  gold,  than  a  B.D.  without  a  shovel  hat 
and  black  cane,  and  when  its  introduction  into  a  novel 
was  unheard  of.  It  is  true  that  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  those  days  spoftted  volumes  of  high-flown  morality, 
unknown  iiv  the  modem  novel;  but  they  never  meddled 
with  doctrinal  points,  and  we  accepted  their  rather 
dreary  discourses  as  a  proper  compliment  to  those  who 
considered  novels  an  abomination.  We  thought,  then, 
that  a  novel  should  be  a  pleasant  relaxation  from  the 
realities*  of  ^  life,  giving  a  reasonable  amount  of  ex- 
citement,* just  sufficient  to  draw  our  thoughts  from 
graver  subjects,  without  calling  for  any  great  intellectual 
effort  A  friend  of  mine,  who  worked  day  and  night 
in  the  dirtiest  dens  of  Londqp,  told  me  his  greatest 
luxury  was  to  lie  for  half-an-hour  on  the  sofa,  reading 
a  good  trashy  novel  Poor  fellow,  if  he  could  rise  fro^ 
that  dismal  old  cemeteiy,  where  he  has  lain  many  a  day 
now,  I  wonder  what  he  would  think  of  our  learned  his- 
tofiettesT  Do  you  know  I  am  sadly  afraid  he  would  take 
to  '  Sword  and  Gown,*  and  be  very  fond  of  its  hero ! 

Another  peculiarity  of  our  novels  is  the  prominence 
given  to  two  very  different  subjects — ^the  triab  of  child- 
hood and  those  of  matrimony.  It  may  seem  strange  at 
first  that  the  taste  for  such  opposite  subjects  should  be 
coincident,  but  a  little  observation  reveals  ^the  cause. 
The  fact  is,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  an  ideal  childhood, 
and  to  forget  the  state  of  things  which  reigns  in  the 
modem  nursery.  A  new  long  has  arisen — one  who 
knows  not  Joeef^  under  whoee  rule  childhood  is  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  so  bent  and  distorted  by  its  burden 
of  knowledge,  that  it  is  di£i|lcult  to  remember  its  former 
light-hearted  beauty.  As  we  gaze  on  those  sad  little 
faces  we  feel  that  they  must  indeed  have  triab  to  re- 
cord, ahd  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  novelist  chooses 
them  as  the  new  medium  for  qiwetionable  ethics.  Where 
are  now  the  jolly  little  childien  who  laughed  at  all  our 
old  jokes,  and  grew  so  grave  over  our  ghost  stories? 
Where  are  the  queer  little  figures  that  squatted  absorbed 
over  the  mud  pie  till  carried  off  suspended  by  the  petti- 
coats in  the  hand  of  an  irate  nurse — ^those  children  who 
played  and  talked  nonsense  with  us  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent? Alast  we  have  dragged  them  to  the  water,  and 
forced  them  to  drink  till  the  smile  of  innocence  is  gone; 
and  we  of  the  old  school  have  to  pick  our  words  carefully 
for  fear  of  laying  ourselves  open  to  their  contempt 
They  have  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  clamour 
to  take  their  places  as  men  ^d  women;  and,  indeed, 
many  succeed  in  doing  so,  looking  upon  parents  as  a 
useless  encumbrance  to  be  borne  with  resignatbn.  ^  No 
wonder,  then,  our  authors  leave  the  old  track  of  adult 
Kfe,  and  favour  us  with,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
these  infant  prodigi^.  With  regard  to  '  divorce  court 
literature,'  as  it  has  been  happily  termed,  I  see  with 
great  pleamre  that  both  the  Saturday  and  London 
Bevkwo  have  thought  the  gro«ring  evil  worthy  of  their 
notice.  Surely  it  is  enough  that  our  newspapers  are 
hardly  fit  for  the  drawing-room  taUel — ^perhaps  it  is 
good  for  us  to  have  the  misery  and  wickedness  of  the 
worid  kept  before  our  eyes;-— but  to  dilate  on  this,  to 
enlist  our  sympathies  with  fictitious  sin,  to  bring  the 


heroine  to  the  veiy  brink  of  evil,**and  depict  scenes  ol 
which  we  hardly  care  to  speak  in  a  lady's  presence,  ti 
wUfully  to  sow  oorraption  far  and  wi^e,  and  tamper 
with  the  purity  we  affect  to  admire.  I  oonfeas  it  would 
please  me  better,  had  Deborah  Dove  and  I  come  togetkr, 
to  have  seen  our  giris  reading  the  '  Brothers  Grimm'  or 
'  Bobinson  Gruaoe,'than  these  very  talented  descriptions 
of  questionable  society.  But  then  it  is  so  easy  to  make 
a  fascinating  heroine  of  a  bad  woman — ^her  life  is  lo 
much  more  full  4>f  adventure,  her  admirers  can  wpak 
so  freely,  and  introduce  us  to  so  many  dubknu  dune* 
ten;  and,  after  all,  we  can  always  write  a  preface  tony 
our  book  is  intended  as  a  warning,  not  as  an  example. 
Besides,  these  books  sell  so  well,  particularly  if  the  re- 
viewer warns  the  public  that  it  contains  improper  matter; 
and  we  must  all  live  even  at  the  expense  of  oar  feDov- 
creatures! 

Another  great  grievance  is  the  way  in  wluch  we  are 
compelled  to  swallow  a  dose  of  popular  science  when  we 
least  expect  it  You  think  you  are  gtnng  to  «mase 
yourself  for  a  few  spare  minutes,  and  before  you  know 
what  you  are  about,  the  nasty  powder  reveals  itself  ia 
the  deceitful  jam,  and  with  a  wry  face  the  dose  ii 
swallowed.  If,  for  example,  I  take  up  the  CcrnM  to 
eigoy  half-an-hour  with  Mr.  T^Uope,  or  admire  Mr. 
SdUais'  woodcuts,  it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  be  met 
by  fearful  diagrams  of  nerves  or  infuBoriee.  I  know  that 
nerves  are  a  great  infliction,  finom  which  I  have  kng 
endeavoured  to  esci^pe,  and  find  it  rather  hard  to  hare 
my  enemy  paraded  before  me  and  petted  and  praiaed 
to  my  face. 

There  was  a  dreadful  article,  too — a  most  ill-judged 
one—on  incipient  insanity,  the  signs  of  which  aeem  lo 
closely  allied  to  those  of  vitality,  that  it  resHy  seemed 
as  if  we  must  aU  be  drifting  to  this  wretdied  taiii.  1M 
us  hope  the  strictures  this  article  met  with  at  tlie  time 
of  its  publication  may  induce  the  editor  to  i^iare  as  an; 
similar  inflictions  in  future;  for  it  m\ist  have  made  may 
people  uncomfortable,  and  have  done  much  more  ham 
than  good. 

A  short  time  since,  this  mania  for  superficial  know- 
ledge was  directed  to  aquatic  monsters.  Tadpda 
formed  a  subject  for  conversation;  the  price  of  effete 
rose  oonsiden^y  in  the  market;  and  all  the  pets  of  oar 
school-days  reappeared  under  wonderful  names,  till  ooe 
could  hardly  move  without  putting  one's  foot  jnto  an 
impromptu  aquarium.  This  was  bad  enougll;  hot  sordy 
it  was  rather  severe  of  Mr.  Ejngsley  to  inflict  on  ns  an 

aquatic  romanoe — a  scientific  fairy  tale! 
How  far  all  this  popular  sdenoe  may  be  correct,  I  am 

not  competent  to  judge;  but  have  a  mi^ving  thit> 
among  really  learned 'men,  it  takes  rank  witii  'A 
Million  of  FWits,'  and  similar  publications. 

Never  were  horses  made  to  drink  in  a  more  baI^ 
faced  manner  than  at  the  Bxhibition  of  1862.  1%« 
world  was  ransacked  for  curiosities,  the  kingdoms  « 
the  earth  were  spread  out  before  us,  and  in  some  shape 
or  other  we  were  forced  to  drink  6r  be  swamped.  " 
was  in  vain  to  struggle;  everyone  was  bent^m  expiajft* 
ing  all  they  knew,  and  a  good  deal  mMe;aiid  the  only 
plan  was  to  resign  yourself  to  your  fate,  tfflytfv  £<>^ 
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left  joQ  pantiag  And  bewildered  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Mr.  MoiTb,  fartanate  if  yon  escaped  the  blandish- 
mento  of  Mods.  Veillard  and  his  noble  chaig6e  d'affaires. 
While  I  belieye  the  general  pnblic  derived  but  little 
gdentific  information  from  '  The  World's  Fair* — ^though 
doabUesB  to  science  and  manufacture  the  boon  was  in- 
estiinAble — it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  benefits 
msny  have  derived  from  the  splendour  and  beauty  of 
the  Exhibition.  What  a  sight  it  was  to  see  the  crowds 
stresming  from  end  to  end — ^the  gorgeous  colouring — 
the  statues  and  jewels — ^the  eager  faces  and  individual 
idiosTncracies!  How  pleasant  to  see  the  meeting  of 
friends  after  years  of  separation,  and  the  favoured  part- 
ner unexpectedly  appear  at  the  very  spot  where  those 
pretty  giils  were  to  wait  for  some  fnends — ^to  listen  to 
the  unsophisticated  remarks  of  country  folks — ^to  see  the 
panons  pQoting  their  school  children  to  the  most  inte- 
resting spots,  and  hear  thoee  splendid  organs  sending 
forth  volumes  of  harmonyi  like  the  morning  stars  shout- 
ing for  joy! 

Of  course  it  is  quite  wrong  to  sa^  so  in  these  practi- 
cal dajs,  but  I  cannot  help  thinkmg  that  we  greatly 
TmdernJue  the  gift  of  the  sense  of  beauty;  and  that,  to 
msDv  who  understood  nothing  of  the  educational  value 
of  the  Exhibition,  tiie  sight  was  a  revelation  of  an 
pnkoown  worid,  which  lies  treasured  up  in  hearts  yet 
imooent  of  the  value  of  popular  science. 


CkTHYA  DONNA  OUASDATB,  A  BUONA  NON  FIDAB 

NIENT15. 

'Tve  Men  the  adnmbra  tree  la  flower,  white  ptamsge  on  the 
croVf 
!    And  lUbei'  footstaps  on  the  deep  have  traced  through  ebb  and 
flow.'* 
If  man  it  li  who  thus  asserts,  his  words  you  may  believe; 
Bnt  aa  that  woman  says  dlatrast-Hihe  speaks  but  to  deceive. 

-^Poem  tf  *  Lirr,'  CeylMieie. 

It  may  be  diflienlt  to  detennine  how  men  have  beoome 
imbued  with  the  secret  feeling  of  distrust  which  influ- 
ences so  greatiy  their  intercourse  with  women;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  after  a  few  early  love  passaffea,  we  seldom 
siJow  ourselves  to  speak  quite  unreservemy  to  our  most 
intimate  female  friends,  and  keep  always  at  hand  an 
impenetrable  shield  of  small -talk  for  the  benefit  of 
rtraogers.    Married  men,  I  understand,  are  all  exempt 
from  this  weakness,  and  make  a  practice  of  concealing 
nothing  from  their  wives— consulting  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  all  matters  requiring  secrecy  and  discretion; 
bat,  then,  wires  are  always  too  much  devoted  to  their 
husbands  to  betray'them;  so,  if  the  secret  does  creep 
out,  no  doubt  the  foolish  husband  has  been  the  culprit. 
Some  men,  doubtless  having  regard  to  the  pitiable,fate 
of  the  great  Captain  Busby,  are  in  actual  bodily  fear  of 
being  seized  by  some  enterprising  maiden  and  married 
oShaiid — a  fear  which  we  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
think  not  entiiely  groundless,  when  we  consider  the 
great  nq^ndity  of  ijbe  present  generation  of  young  ladiesi 
and  the  languor  with  which  we  ourselves  are  i^BUcted; 
but  thia  wiU  not  account  for  a  phenomenon  which  has 
survived    from  generation  to  generation,  and  I  am 
afrud  there  mut  be  some  little  foundation  for  so 
general  a  feeling. 

There  is  a  st^,  in  aa  old  book,  of  a  woman's  weak- 
nees  having  been  the  cause  of  great  misfortunes  to  man- 
kind; and  the  same  v<dume  contains  more  than  one 
narrative  of  1^  same  nature,  to  which  I  should  feel 
tempted  to  aUude,  but  that  their  authenticity  is  so 
mudt  qneationed  just  now,  that  I  am  not  sure  they 
would  be  oofDsidered  as  of  much  value,  though  I  think, 
in  more  ignoaant  times^  they  had  something  to  do  with 


the  matter.  At  any  rate,  it  is  strange  that  the  same 
stories  and  same  feeing  should  be  found  under  various 
forms  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Whether  from  traditional  prejudice  or  modem  ex- 
perience, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  while  we  profess 
a  considerable  amount  of  gallantry,  and  talk  a  good 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  female  character,  we  share, 
with  our  ancestors,  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the 
fascinations  of  the  fair  sex  are  by  no  means  to  be  en- 
joyed without  danger;  and  graierally  think  it  necessaxy 
to  keep  on  the  defensive.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  our  relative 
positions  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  this  phenome- 
non. Some  years  ago — when  it  was  the  fashion  for ' 
ladies  to  look  upon  us  as  beings  whose  course  of  lifo, 
both  as  to  profession  and  recreation,  might  be  parallel 
to  but  never  in  the  same  line  as  their  own — one  can 
well  imagine  a  diffident  man  looking  with  distrust  on 
those  with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon; but  now  that  things  are  so  changed — when  ladies 
challenge  competition  in  shooting  and  riding,  and  claim 
familiarity  with  our  more  questionable  amusements — 
it  might  be  presumed  that  distrust*  would  be  abandoned, 
and  similarity  of  pursuits  lead  to  mutual  confidence. 
Unfortunately,  however,  such  is  not  the  case;  for  the 
more  ladies  seek  to  assimilate  themselves  to  us  in 
language  and  pursuit,  the  more  we  suroect  some  hidden 
dai^er.  They  seem  to  us  like  decoy  birds,  pretending 
to  be  wild  to  deprive  us  of  our  freedom;  and  we  expect 
every  moment  to  see  the  net  fall  over  us. 

The  fact  is,  the  bargain  is  not  fair.  All  our  secrets 
are  laid  bare — spies  are  out  in  all  directions,  to  discover 
the  nakedness  of  the  land;  but  a  magic  cordon  is  drawn 
roimd  the  enemy*s  countiy.  The  region  within  this 
line  must  obviously  be  good,  bad,  or  a  vacuum.  In 
the  two  latter  cases,  it  must  be  admitted  that  modem 
female  tactics  are  correct,  and  the  distrast  with  which 
they  are  met  iudidous;  but  if  we  are  called  upon  to 
believe  all  within  is  ppity  and  perfection,  surely  it  is 
hard  to  deprive  us  of  a  glimpse  of  this  happy  land. 
In  France,  it  is  understood  that  a  woman  has  only  a 
nominal  existence  until  she  is  married;  and  men  address 
their  conversation  to  married  women,  with  whom  they 
can  feel  at  ease.  With  us,  however,  while  voung 
ladies  are  allowed  to  acquire  or  affect  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  our  thoughts  and  habits,  a  man  is  en>eoted  to 
fall  in  love  without  the  least  notion  of  the  real  value  of 
his  idol.  Gold,  silver,  and  ashes  are  all  hidden  under 
a  veil — sometimes  of  propriety,  sometimes  of  impro- 
priety; and  so,  not  liking  the  risk,  we  cir — 'Cattiva 
donna  guardate,  a  buona  non  fidar  nient^.* 

Many  causes  have  tended  to  produce  this  result. 
Amongst  others,  the  great  stress  men  have  laid  on  the 
practi^  has  rendered  women  unwillii^  to  show  the 
enthusiasm  from  which  they  derive  so  mndi  enjoyment 
of  Ufe,  and  produced  the  'practical*  young  ladies  of 
whom  we  have  heard  lately.  This  enthusiasm,  hoWiever, 
is  a  pledge  of  faith,  and  we  have  so  little  faith  oufselves 
that  we  like  to  enjoy  it  by  proxy,  and  look  upon  a 
woman  without  it  as  little  better  than  ourselves.  In- 
deed, I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  gushing  young 
lady,  though  a  formidable  undertaking,  is  not  more 
popular  thui  the  present  race  of  stoics. 

It  is  proverbial  that  men  who  work  their  brains  much, 
as  a  rule,  marry  women  who  are  considered  inferior  to 
tiiem  in  intellect,  but  who  are  probably  highly  fitted  for 
their  position  of  hdpmates  to  their  husbands,  since  they 
afford  them  the  relaxation  so  necessaiy  to  an  overstrained 
mind.  Forced  themselves  to  weigh  every  word  and 
thought,  it  is  refreshing  to  listen  to  ideas  which,  if  not 
always  correct,  are  at  least  oonceived  in  perfect  good 
faith.  Perhaps  ladies  might  take  a  hint  from  this,  that 
men  dislike  being  talked  up  to,  and  enter  their  sode^ 
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rather  in  search  of  something  more  genuine  than  to  see 
themselves  reflected. 

We  must,  however,  admit  our  own  share  in  the  mis- 
fortune which  threatens  us.  While  we  quietly  pocketed 
the  pleasures  of  ladies*  society,  we  chose  to  twit  them 
constantly  with  mental  and  physical  inferiority,  till  at 
last  they  have  taken  us  at  our  word,  and  king  Starch 
tries  to  eat  us  up. 

Without  being  sufficiently  Utopian  to  look  for  an  era 
of  perfect  peace  between  the  sexes,  surely  we  may  hope 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  a  happy  time,  when  ladies  will  allow 
us  at  least  a  glimpse  of  their  real  thoughts  beyond  those 
which,  for  conscience'  sake,  occasionally  come  to  the 
surface  on  religious  subjects  in  a  dry,  hsJf- defiant  tone, 
as  if  such  things  were,  of  course,  objects  of  scorn  to  us 
of  the  weaker  sex. 

(To  be  concluded  in  car  next.) 

WATSBr^TtS  ELEMENTS  AND  PROPERTIES. 

•  Wkter,  water  eveiVwhere.'— CoteWrfjy*. 

Tids  quantity  of   water  present  in  our  globe's 

crust,  suspended  in  oar  atmosphere,  and  filling  up 

the  tissues  of  animals  and  regetables,  is  prodigious. 

Eveti  the  hardest  and  most  compact  minerals,  when 

ptilterised  and  heated,  give  off  a  notable  quantity. 

There  is  no  substance  on  our  globe  more  universally 

or  abundantly  diffused.    We  find  it  washing  the 

86nth  Pole   in  smoking  oceans,   and  girdling^  the 

North  l^th  craggy  battlements  of  ice  and  eternal 

toows.   We  find  it  seething  in  the  sunless  grottoes 

of  the  great  deep,  where  the  intrusive  plummet  is 

baffled  in  its  soundings  to  measure  the  fathoms  down 
of  its  green  la^r.  We  find  it,  in  its  cloudy  ehariots, 
sailing  before  the  wind,  high  above  earth  and  selt — 
betimes  ranging  its  particles,  in  radiant  -  coloured 
ranks,  across  the  arch  of  heaven,  in  presence  of  the 
auffust  sun.  Around,  above,  below — within,  without 
—  in  vegetables,  animals,  and  minerals  —  whether 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous — water  is  present,  appor- 
tioned to  the  pervious  nature  of  the  substance  with 
which  it  is  in  combination. 

Generally  speaking,  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
tenning  the  ocean  *  the  watery  elements'  But  water,- 
chenutcally  considered,  is  not  an  element  but  a  com- 
po]and;  An  elementary  6u)>stance  is  a  portion  of 
matter  which  cannot  be  decomposed  —  which  the 
Almighir  has  created  and  which  man  cannot  destroy. 
Though  ne  may  so  change  its  aspect  and  modify  its 
eneigies,  by  oombyiation  with  another  substance, 
that  it  cannot  be  recognised;  yet  it  is  still  there- 
like  the  hand  that  mado  it--unchangeable  and  in- 
destructible. By  the  most  severe  chemical  tests, 
you  may  divide,  subdivide,  re-subdivide — ^boil,  bum, 
wash,  filter,  dry,  melt^  fi^sB,  grind,  press,  wrin^ 
wrig^e,  and  tortiire,  in  every  conceivable  way,  in 
order  to  transmute  or  destroy  it;  bat  all  is  in  vain. 
it  will  leap  from  the  fier^  ordeal  unscathed,  its  native 
vigour  nnimpaired,  and  its  individuality  intact.  And 
if  the  operator  be  not  thoroughly  intimate  with  its 
manner  of  doing  boainess,  it  may  probably  blind, 
poitoQ,  or  bom  hini — or  at  least  frighten  him  so  that 
ne  may  be  glad  to  allow  it  to  escape  1^  the  window, 
i>r  take  hinu^,  veiy  quickly,  to  the  smLc  of  the  door 
furthest  from  it 

The  number  of  simple  or  elementary  bodies  at  pre- 
Iwnt  in  the  oltt^goty  of  chemistry  is  62  (with  the 
exception  ot  three  recently  discovered),  an^  most  of 
these  are  so  minutely  di^iued  that  they  may  scarcely 
^  said  to  exist.   Indeed,  for  the  present  at  least,  we 


are  justified  In  concluding  that  about  a  dozen  consti- 
tnte  the  bulk  of  our  sIom's  crust,  including  also  tb« 
vast  oceans  of  atmospheric  air  which  clothe  our  esrtSi 
on  every  part  like  a  mantle,  and  that  a  few  thoasind 
tons  may  DC  considered  an  adequate  set  off  for  the 
remaining  fifty;  besides,  it  is  somewhat  remukable 
that  there  is  only  one  element  which  is  fluid  at  ordinvy 
temperatures  (mercury),  all  the  others  being  either 
gases  or  solids. 

Elementaiy  bodies  are  rarely  found  pore  in  nsban, 
and  certainly  never  abundantly,  for  this  very  obviou 
reason,  that,  excepting  iron,  copper,  sulphur,  and  a 
few  others,  they  are  of  little  utility  to  man;  and  whit 
is  remarkable,  those  that  are  necessary  for  the  fur- 
therance of  civilization  are  apparently  in  illimitaUe 
quantities,  besides  being  so  subtle,  so  intense,  so  mi- 
governable,  and  so  liable  among  themselves  to  fonn 
poisonous  and  explosive  compounds,  that  they  are 
manageable  alone  by  the  Almighty;  and  it  does  Dot 
require  any  creat  stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine  the  time 
when  the  eiementaty  constituents  of  our  earth  and 
atmosphere  were  isolated;  but  to  see  this  we  must 
look  into  the  awful  magazines  of  the  aniverse— the 
storehouses  of  the  Otnnipotent — where  there  msj  be 
countless  millions  of  elementary  bodies  differing  from 
any  belonging  to  our  earth,  and  out  of  which  space 
may  have  Jseen  illuminated;  and  these  may  be  cor- 
erned  by  perfect  laws  accruing  from  their  conflicting 
natures;  and  we  can  fancy  the  great  Oeator  taki&c 
from  harmonious  chaos  so  much  of  this  eiement,  and 
a  given  quantity  of  that.  Comprehending  tiidrpeet- 
liar  natures  and  affinities.  He  weighs,  as  it  were,  *the 
mountains  in  scales  and  the  hiUs  in  a  haianoe.'  Tbe 
very  act  of  rushing  to  each  other's  embnuw  is  the 
operation  of  a  benevolent  law,  and  that  el  being 
again  separated  by  the  same  inexpliciU)]e  principle, 
a  wise  and  wonderfol  theory.  We  oa&not  teil 
what  an  element  m,  but  only  what  it  i^  aoL  The 
chemist  may  make  compounds,  but  cannot  make 
elements.  Human  wisdom  is  hen  at  a  stand'StilL 
The  elements  are  God's  menials;  and  in  the  deos  ci 
His  divine  knowledge  has  he  blended  their  beree 
natures  into  harmless,  hannonioiis,  beauteooa,  and 
useful  compounds,  rendering  what  woold  c^hendm 
have  been  i-esistless  and  appallinff  instromentB  ci 
destruction  and  death,  docile  afkd  ueaaant  prindplci 
of  beauty  and  life.  On  the  other  nand,  a  oommnad 
is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  elements,  sod  tin 
resulting  substance  is  always  entirely  different  from 
the-  originals.  Elemental  gaaeous  bodifls  oun* 
bine  with  those  of  solids,  and  liquids  with  both. 
Compounds  compound,  and  all  with  that  beaotifal 
nicety  of  combining  projwrtion,  upon  whidi  the  op^ 
rator  can,  with  sucn  certainty,  detenuine  the  reaiuti 
of  an  analysis,  ^being  termed  in  chemi^iry  *  the  )Mvn  of 
affinity,*  and  involving  the  most  dimcolt  but  moflt 
important  ppnciples  of  this  wondeif  ul  science. 

To  show,  for  example,  how  the  elements  are  com- 
pounded and  recompoundjSd,  let  ui^  taka  down  the 
little  molectde  of  conibustible  matter  wSmSi  i>  ^ 
tached  to  the  point  of  the  tiny  splinter  of  wood 
termed  a  lucifer-match,  and  which,  on  tiie  epp^ 
tion  of  friction,  ignites  with  esq^looonj  and  we  M 
it  to  contain  phosphorus,  chlorine,  oigrmi,  l^f^ne^ 
nitrogen,  carbon,  potassium,  pnk  UtSi  Or,  ifvd 
take  the  oompounos  used  0¥  the  nsnufaetuier,  ^ 
have  T€d  lead  or  lithargey  chl^'^f^  ^^  potsak,  and 

flue — the  phosphorus  being  used  in  a  free  aUt^ 
low  wonderful — how  amazing,  when  we  look  uom 
our  globe,  and  contemplate  $e  different  ^^^ff'^^ 
mat&r  of  colour,  smell,  tast^  denaiti'i  Mil  ether 
innumerable  characteristics  posaewed  |M2^  t^f^* 
ments  and  compounds;  and  generally  varyii^  in  wax 
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transitiona  through  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
forms !  But  how  much  more  wonaerful — how  vastly 
more  amaziuj^ — ^when  we  consider  that  all  the  ap- 
parent varieties  of  matter  which  we  behold  stretched 
Defore  us  in  a  wide  landscape,  or  large  commercial 
city— from  the  hyssop  of  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon — from  a  molehill  to  a  mountain — from  a 
tiny  spring  of  water' to  the  vast  ocean — from  the 
UtUe  silvery  minnow  to  the  huge  wallowing  whale — 
from  the  minute  scintillating  diamond  to  the  far- 
flashing  glacierd  of  Mont  Blanc— from  the  little  brown 
tield-mouse  to  the  ponderous  half -intellectual  elephant 
—from  the  white  pebble  that  paves  the  sea-beach  to 
the  granite  ribs  oi  our  planet — from  the  brief -lived 
ephemera  to  the  majestic  eagle — from  the  glowworm 
to  the  boa-oonstrictor — and  from  the  lowest  species 
of  animal  or;^;anism  (of  which  the  oyster  is  a  tjrpe) 
up  to  reasoning  and  immortal  man; — all  these — all 
between  these — all  matter  is  composed  of  a  few  of 
those  mysterious  agents — those  inexplicable  creations 
of  Ommpotence,  about  whose  origin  we  cannot  even 
hope,  ever  to  know  anything!  And  it  is  simply  owing 
to  the  different  combined  proportion  of  these  ele- 
ments, which  compose  all  the  compounds  of  matter, 
i  that  such  compounds  are  produced — the  same  elements 
I  forming  an  opaque  solid,  and  crystalline  fluid — a  de- 
licious fraerance,  and  intolerable  effluvia — a  nutritive 
food,  and  deadlv  poison:  according  to  the  proportions 
in  which  they  are  combmed. 

Water,  then,  is  a  compound;  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful, wonderful,  and  abundant  which  the  Almighty 
has  minffled  and  measured  into  oiir  planet.     Being 
generate  by  the  compaoionization  of  two  of  the  mo^t 
I   tierce  and  intense  elements — which,  in  an  isolated  cou- 
I   (lition,  are  under  all  circumstances  gases^-how  strange 
,   that  the  combiuation  of  two  absolute  gaseous  bodies 
;   should  result  iu  a  fluid — should  doff  their  ethereal  ar- 
.   mour,  and  blend  their  intense  natures  into  bland  and 
limpid  water!     But  the  most  commonplace  objects, 
^'hich  surround  us  day  by  day,  are  very  oracles  of 
mystery  and  wisdom;  and,  in  unsyllabled  yet  sublime 
elo(^uence,  are  continually  soliciting  us  to  look  beyond 
theu*  mere  effects,  to  their  great  First  Cause,  who' 

'  livos  through  all  Uf&— extends  through  all  extent— 
I  Spreads,  nndlTided— operates,  unspent.' 

j      What  diversified  forms  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
water  assumes!    We  observe  it  in  the  crystalline 
dewdrop,  seated  on  the  fragrant  bosom  of  a  crimson 
'   TOsebad-—in  the  purlins  nil,  glimmering  down  the 
valley  like  a  string  of  silver  —  in  the  millions  of 
snowflakes,  spotlessly  pure,  floating  noiselessly  through 
the  atmosphere,  like  swandown;  and,  microscopicaUy 
examined,  resembling  tiny  necklaces  composed  of  mi- 
nute pearls — in  the  rushing  rain,  leaping  from  the 
leakv  clouds  and  gyrating  among  the  folds  of  the 
wind— in  the  rolling  river,  sweeping  majestically 
through  arches  of  blowing  verdure — in  the  hanging 
cataract,  bright  with  quivering  sunbeams — in  the 
,  rock-framed  lake,  mirroring  the  stars  in  its  bosom 
like  peaHs~~in  the  ponderous  green-rooted  iceber^^s, 
enthroned  in  lonely  majesty  on  the  dim  deep,  with 
I   their  flowerie*  veraiidahs  and  silent  porches,  tur- 
J«ted,  arched,  eomio6d,  and  festooned  with  all  the 
I   ^ntasticpicturesque  frostwork  of  .vinter,  like  massive 
i|  cathedrals  of  gliss  —  or,  lastly,  in  its  native  home, 
1  ^^^  immense  storehouse  of  caloric,  the  ocean,  whose 
,   rttrtless  billows  are  ever  rollinc  In  the  SUn,   and 
whose  tidal  flux  and  reflux  is  the  operation  of  a 
'>ene7olent  law,  which  modifies  the  extremes  of  heat 
Md  cold  thntighotit  6ur  globe. 

Jota  D017GAI.L. 
CTo  be  oontlniaed.) 


AN  APOCALYPSIS. 

'Yeniin  ego  noh  taih  ilUs  legem  ponam,  qnam  legem  robls 
meas  proprise  mentis  exponam:  quam  qui  probaTerlt,  teneat: 
out  non  placnerlt,  abjedat.'— Pe^rare^i,  de  vita  toUtaria  lib.  t. 
tract  IV,  c.  4. 

Closse  and  nearsr  stin,  Annie  (  closer  and  nearer  ittll  t 

See,  the  twilight  skj  grows  gn^r,  and  the  twilight  air  gro#t  eKf  U, 

And  the  flrwood  lies  as  black  as  death  In  the  shadowof  the  UB. 

It  is  the  holy  time  of  earth,  and  sdftlj  everywhere 
The  baptism  of  the  gentle  dew  hallows  the  scented  air. 
And  the  lilies  stoop  their  stately  heads  as  if  they  bent  in  prayer; 
Straight  up  above  thro'  a  Jagged  cleft  Is  a  belt  of  intensest  blue. 
An  angel's  path,  besprinkled  with  a  bashful  star  or  two; 
And  we  are  alone  in  the  garden— alone,  love— I  and  yotL 

Closer  and  nearer  yet,  Annie!  closer  and  nearer  yet ! 
My  hair  is  fleck'd  with  gray,  darling !  your^  black  at  jet; 
My  face  is  somewhat  sadly  stem— the  lines  are  flxm  and  set; 
TVliile  yours  is  fresh  as  a  rosebud,  with  the  dews  of  momiog  wet; 
And  your  heart  is  full  and  joyous  as  the  May-day  tonff  of  bin}*; 
Yet  your  trustful  eyes  ^ave  said,  and  your  low-whisper *d  words, 
That  you  love  me,  darling— love  me!  tho'  sad  and  worn  and  gray; 
And  the  old  church  chimes  to-morrow  mom  ring  out  our 
marriage-day  I 

Let  us  sit  down  here,  Annie— here  under  the  bee-lored  time. 
While  I  tell  an  old,  old  st<»ry-4okl  for  the  thousandth  tfttie. 

Many  a  day  ago,  Annie,  by  the  gray,  huhgry  iA, 
There  was  an  ivied  cottage  under  a  sycamore  tree. 
With  a  dainty-latticed  porch  and  a  quaint  old  pointed  roof; 
And  r  saw  it— and  all  In  It— through  a  veil  of  fairy- woof. 
To  idle  eyes  twas  but  a  cottage  by  the  old  brown  sea-strand; 
But  to  me  it  was  haloed  with  the  light  of  the  Elflnland, 
For  a  potent  witch  lived  in  it— a  Ikdy,  young  and  fair, 
With  the  starlight  prison'd  in  her  eyes,  and  the  snnl$%iitais  in 
her  hair. 

Why  linger?  we  were  much  together  (nay,  darling,  do  not  start); 
I  loved  her— yes,  yes,  Annie!  I  loved  her  with  all  my  heart t 
I  was  faint  with  the  thirst  of  love— like  Moor,  mlrage-begoUed ; 
It  was  many  a  jlay  long  slnoe,  love  I  and  my  heart  was  foolish 

and  wild—  ^ 

Many  a  day  long  since,  Annie !  when  yon  were  but  a  child. 

She  was  older  by  two  aunnners,  but  her  light  and  joyous  tone 
Made  the  yean  that  had  flown  o'er  hsr  fe^ih  less  than  were  my 

own; 
For  I  was  always  somewhat  sad,  and  though  thS  bfoir  be 

smooth. 
The  ink  of  thought  will  overvell  In  part  the  l|loom  ofiyouth. 
And  we  were  much  together;  and  she  knew  of  my  love, 
For  k  thousand  things  can  speak,  though  the  shy  tips  will  not 

move. 
And  many  a  nameless  token  sesm'd  confirmation  plain. 
That  if  I  dared  to  dream  of  her  my  dreaming  was  not  vain. 
Yes,  love !  I  thought— woe's  me  1  I  thought  thai  i  was  loved 

againi 

Closer,  darling!  closer  to  tne.  What  did  the  lady  ears. 

So  that  her  pride  might  be  fed  fat,  wliat  sorrow  I  should  bear  T 

She  plaj'd  with  my  heart  as  the  wind  with  the  tingles  of  f^iHt 

hair; 
But  I  lay  lappM  In  my  Tove-lulTd  sleep— In  My  Delilah  dream- 
Holding  yesterday  as  naught,  to-morrow  of  smill  esteem. 
So  that  to-day  the  sky  was  bright  over  love's  sumiu'er  itreaMI 

But  I  awoke  one  day,  darling !  and  it  was  in  this  wise— 

The  scene  has  many  a  time  since  then  sprung  up  before  my 

fiy®»r   •  ..... 

At  tho  summer  eventide,  as  wont,  I  went  to  be  with  her. 
And  tho  cottage  was  alive  with  a  murmur  and  a  stir; 
At  the  door  stood  little  Helen,  the  lady's  blue-eyed  sistex;  .      ^ 
We  were  great  friends— tho  child  and  I— «ad  bending  down  I 

kiss'd  her.  ,  '     , .  . 

'That's  two  to-dajf'  she  lisp' d— 'one  from  Frank  and  one  from 

you; 
I  shall  be  rich  in  kisses  soon;  come  into  the  parlour— do. 
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The/re  all  in  thflrfr— Frank  and  tliam  all.*    I  paai'd  into  the 

room. 
And  throngb  my  heart  there  shot  a  ohill,  and  oyer  mj  eyes  a 

gloom; 
And  the  sunshine  lost  Its  glory,  and  the  summer  lost  its  Uoom. 

This  was  her  sallor-lorer^abroad  for  many  a  day. 
They  had  been  troth-pUghted,  Annie!  before  he  went  away; 
yet»  with  this  bond  npon  her,  the  coquette's  blaok,  hollow  heart 
OonJd  feign  the  blush  and  smile  of  lore  with  a  cool,  accursed 

art- 
Could  lure  the  trosting  yonl  o'er  a  false  and  fatal  track. 
And  wake  a  music  in  my  breast  she  ne'er  could  echo  back. 
Aud  she  was  to  be  his  bride,  love!  ere  many  days  were  o'er— 
For  it  was  not  long  at  a  time  that  he  could  stay  aahore. 
The  Texy  ere  before  he  came,  under  the  starlight  cool, 
We  walk'd  in  the  whispering  oak-shade,  and  my  soul  of  seals 

wasfuH 
With  a  passionate  adoration  and  a  fond  and  credulous  trust; 
Hope's  upward-pointing  wings  dream' d  naught  of  the  defiling 

dust; 
Soft-voiced  was  the  lady  and  gracious.   We  parted  with^a  kiss; 
But  not  a  word  of  the  morroVs  comer— nerer  a  word  of  this  I 
I  sat  thnre,  marble-mask'd  in  face  that  not  a  line  could  swenre, 
With  a  laqr  lip-smile^  and  a  chain  upon  each  quiyeriug  nerve. 
I  badi  Mie  bridegroom  welcome  gay,  with  some  faint  toudi  of 

ruth— 
I  praised  the  lady's  beauty— I  praised  her  faith  and  truth; 
I  ehattei'd  with  a  careless  scorn,  and  home  the  words  were 

driven 
In  that  bland  tone  which  cannot  be  resented— nor  foigiven; 
And,  to  the  devil  in  my  heart,  it  was  enjoyment  rich 
To  catch  her  half-appealing  look,  tad  the  quick  oonvulsive 

twitch 
That  writhed  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth— in  all  her  will's  de- 
spite. 
I  do  regret  ii    Oentleness  is  ever  truest  might. 
I  was  wont  to  leave  them  with  ' Good  night': ' Good-bye'  I  bade 

them  now. 
Smiling,  and  scoffing,  and  shaking  hands,  with  an  ice-cold,  ice- 
smooth  brow. 
Forth  from  the  disenchanted  land  I  pass'd  into  the  night. 
Where  the  cold  broad  sea  lay  moaning  in  the  wan  and  ghostly 
light. 
•  My  heart  was  all  benumb'd,  in  a  transient,  pulseless  sleep, 
like  the  crouching  lion's  pause  ere  he  takes  his  deadly  leap- 
Voiceless  and  hush'd,  and  numb'd,  and  still,  as  it  could  never 

wak»- 
StiUI  ay,  as  earth  is  stiU,  till  the  crashing  thunders  braak. 

The  loss  of  accostoni'd  wealth,  and  the  view  of  present  death. 
Will  cramp  and  load  the  stifled  breast  till  it  draw  a  "bated  breath ; 
Yet  still  the  true  heart's  dauntless  win  has  power  within  itself 
To  front  the  shadowy  terror,  and  to  scorn  the  vanish'd  pelf. 
FciMids  part  and  perish,  Anniel  And  tiie  heart  is  stricken  sore. 
Yet  the  empty  fountain  fills,  and  the  void  is  void  no  more; 
But  when  faith  is  smote  to  death,  and  the  once  all-cloudless  sky 
Orows  murky  with  the  lethal  e^oom  of  the  incarnate  lie, 
Then  a  vague  and  shapeless  fear  has  birth,  and  a  gnawing  doubt 

springs  up, 
Andeach  hearts  springis  made  deadly  by  deceit's  envenom'd  cup. 

When  earth  hath  lost  this  primal  truth  Heaven  only  can  ledeem. 
I  have  no  memory  of  that  night,  save  as  a  hideous  dream 
Oftossings,  and  groanings,  and  tears,  and  sights  and  sounds  of 

dread. 
And  fleree  rspinlugs,  and  mad  prayers  that  I  were  with  the  dead; ' 
And  a  horror  of  the  daikneas  and  its  visions  of  affright- 
Till  ^le  day  broka  in  sunshine,  and  then  I  corsed  the  light. . 
Yet  though  nigh  wounded  unto  death,  with  many  an  aching  scar. 
My  soul  came  forth  victorloos  from  the  torturing  heart-war; 
For  the  bnmihg  love  that  had  been  my  very  ifie  of  life, 
Was  thrown  In  the  deadly  wrestle  of  that  terrible  nighVt  strife. 
And  east  aside  and  spum'd  by  the  indomitable  will. 
Birt  thc^  thevenom'd  shaft  was  drawn,  the  wound  kept  rankling 

ttllL 


The  winds  rave  out  their  strength  and  luU,  sad  the  msd  vtv« 

rest  again; 
But  the  tall  ship's  thlok-ribb'd  timbers,  and  hsr  cbiUy  itaffi 

and  men 
No  more  shall  find  the  haven,  where  the  wsldien  vitch  In 

vain. 
A  chaos  of  chafed  and  shapeless  shreds,  it  strevi  the  wi\erj 

way- 
like  a  veil  of  horror  drawn  'twixt  the  sea  and  the  toxudoai  iky. 

Hsggard,  and  wan,  and  leaden-eyed— even  of  hope  (orloni- 
And  hope  is  long  and  loth  to  leave  the  heart  hi  vhiefa  'tis 

bom— 
I  left^he  place  so  woftil  now— an  Bden  bat  of  late- 
Borne  up  by  the  sustaining  strength  of  that  dlBdeiafid  bate 
That  dares  to  take  the  doubtful  odds  and  match  itisU  vitk 

Fate. 

The  days  went  by,  the  weary  days—*  long  and  IsKgsrd  ir^b; 
With  little  respite  from  my  woe— small  healing  of  mj  pab; 
For  I  sought  the  healing  in  myself— in  myself  I  pUc«d  ths 

trust; 
But  vain  the  hope;  and  vain  the  help  soughf  from  thews  o( 

dust. 
I  found  his  loudliest-vaunted  goods  but  tawdry,  tinselTd  flli; 
nil,  from  the  grim  vall^  of  death,  I  look'd  up  to  the  Ulh 
Whence  the  aid  cometh ;  and  it  came,  and  the  long  wsr  vm  o'«r; 
Then  peace  fell  on  the  vexing  thoughts  and  bafan  oa  the  schlag 

sore. 

And  not  alone  tiie  inner  life  was  sooth'd  and  hannonised; 
But  earth  resumed  the  pristine  bloom  that  once  empsrsdiwd; 
And  a  new  sense  of  beauty,  and  music,  and  delight 
Stirx'd  through  my  soul,  like  the  first  breathings  of  Um  jvam 

spring's  might; 
And  the  rapture  of  happy  tears  could  visit  the  loog-itcn  e;*!. 
As  they  greeted  the  voice  and  view  of  waters,  and  fields,  ud 

skies. 
In  my  heart  upsprung  the  flower  of  love,  and  UoMom'd  Uit 

anew; 
And  a  freeh  hope  nursed  it,  and  baptised  It  with  lU  kidiart 

dew— 
For,  in  the  flush  of  the  flower-time,  darling!  I  met  i»ith  70a. 

The  outward  grace  of  form  and  face,  and  your  pue  loali  dw 

worth. 
Are  blended  like  the  promised  bridal  of  the  heavsns  snd  wtfa, 
Where  heaven  stoops  lovingly  to  earth  and  earth  scan  19  to 

heaven. 

'  Have  I  forgiven  the  lady  t'  « 

Yes;  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
Tlie  perfect  love  that  casts  out  fear  casts  opt  all  hati«d  too. 
If  I  bore  hate  to  anght  on  earth  I  oonld  not  so  love  yoo. 
To  be  most  just  and  wisest,  Heaven  doth  not  seek  sl(»e, 
Bnt  wills  and  works  so  that  our  souls  shall  be  constrain'd  to  own 
That  it  ii  most  ]ust  and  wisest.    Our  path  is  merey-strevs! 
The  clouds  that  move  our  peevish  galltg  such  repinhigs  nia 
Are  treasure-houses  to  upatore  the  soft  and  grsdons  lala: 
And  the  chill  that  falls  at  evening,  when  the  snltry  daj  U  thi«\ 
Solaces  all  the  heat-faint  earth  with  the  softness-brsstiiiagdcv- 

Look  up  to  the  heavens,  Annie !   ^e  cloud's  embattled  kost, 
WhereisitnowT    On  the  f ar  veige  of  the  kdtixon  lost; 
And  the  broad  unwrinkled  brow  of  the  cabn  old  solean  nigkt^ 
With  its  ineffable  depth,  and  serenify,  and  might- 
Is  sof  ten'd  into  tenderness  by  the  young  moon's  Hght; 
And  the  stars  smile  down  their  blessing  on  the  happy,  drassisi 

flowers. 
And  brightest  of  all  is  the  level's  star— be  the  Isir  osmb  oenl 
*"^^~  '      i— ^-^  »  ■^^— ^— ^.— ^— ^— ^""^ 

%*  The  ri^t  of  translatton  reserved  by  the  V^hecs.  0»' 
tribnttons  addressed  to  the  Bditor  wHI  rsosNesttaW 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  nndertafce  toislinil^* 
considered  unsuitable^  ' 
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GABRIEL  aRAY— A  OLASOOW  STOBY. 

BBTlSJd)  BT  THI  KDXTOR. 


'  This  folio  of  fonr  pages,  happy  vorkf 
Whlcb  not  even  cfitics  criticise— that  holds 
Unqoliltlve  Attention,  vUIe  I  read,  • 
FiBit  bonnd  in  ehains  of  allanoe^  whila  the'f  air, 
Xbongb  eloquent  thenuelTes!,  yet  fear  to  break;— 
What  Is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 
Its  fltietoations,  and  Its  vast  conoemsr— tWper. 

Cbxttma  XI« 
RsAmmf—How  comicil  to  say  '  Gourteoas  teftder' 
to  perhmpB  the  greatest  churl  that  evet  knit  bipwst 
80y  therefore,  ttiuply  Reader! — ^whether  with  a  faee 
to  make  the  roeetf  blow,  or  to  turn  the  milk  lonr, 
is  nothing  to  the  pnipoM^let  me  interrogtte  yon,  as 
a  man  and  a  Ohristian,  hare  yon  ever  inhaled  nitrona 
oxide  or  protosdde  off  nitrogen,  vnlgarty  known  aa 
lan^faiiig-gaa?    If  not,  yoicr  indifferent  petvon,  and 
coantenance  not  highly  beantiftd,  may  possibly  hare 
been  accepted  during  some  insane  shinuner  of  a  be- 
wildered moon,  by  the  one  only  fascinating  girl  ex* 
isting  at  that  moment  among  all  the  races  of  man- 
kind; and  blessing  yoor  good  fortune  at  having  been 
bom  about  the  same  epooh  of  time,  yon  may  have 
mshed  to  your  apartment,  and  there  and  then  — 
unseen  by  any  wide -staring  eyes  of  the  worlds 
jumped  over  chairs  and  sofas,  like  a  rehearsing  har- 
leqtdn  with  all  the  tickets  for  his  benefit  sold.    Ac- 
knowledge no  suck  ecstatic  experience,  and  I  shall 
confesB  myself  gravelled  for.  illustration  level  to  your 
capacnty — unless,  indeed,  you  have  been  a  cripple, 
taken  Holloway's  pills,  and  seen  your  Crutches  go 
into  the  air  magicaDy,  as  if  your  infirmity  had  all 
at  once  detonated  and  blown  up.    Except  to  my 
one  friend,  I  Wta  now— oh!  the  unspeakable  joy  of  it! , 
— o«it  of  debt.    I  should  have  written  the  words  in 
italics — ^in  capitals — ^in  gold.    What  a  sensation  of 
beiilili !  what  a  prospect  of  longevity !    There  were 
India-mbber  balls  in  my  shoes.     My  heels  were 
feathered  like  Mercury's.  Talk  not  to^e  of  Elysium, 
firery  inch,  and  all  thd  divine  colours,  and  all  the 
ufaJspcAibleglowof  it,  wereinmyblood.  The  baker, 
tbe  btttoKtf,  and  -^e  grocer  made  my  psasage  to  town 
oleaginous  with  their  gracious  looks.    They  oeased 
to  t)b  supfomely  ill-looking.    On  ihe  contruy,  f heir 
faces   expanded  into  quite  a  bene^cent,  amiabl^<' 
besuning^  delightful  tea-party  expression.    The  milk- 
mitfi's  beO,  too,  no  longer  tolled  a  litfle  dolorous  toll, 
but  assumed  a  cheery  tinkle  of  its  own.    All  the 
nniiataral  winds  and  rains  that  had  been  battering 
oar  lean  and  wasted  summer,  from  Sunday  to  Simday, 
did  not  in  the  least  dfiturb  my  equanimity.    Under 
evefy  YiBftaoua  assault  of  foul  weather,  I  could  look 
oat  aad  ttd&kn,  iSkh  some  poet  of  the  serene  Lakes, 
A  becatifnl  and  aaeare^skied  world,  0  my  mastem  I 


My  heart  enlarged  lik»  a  Howard's.  In  particuUuri 
I  hoped  that  my  five  girls  had  boots  impervious  to 
wet;  that  they  were  tidily  and  handsomely  gloved; 
and  that  they  sighed  not  vainly  for  any  nine  ribbon 
oompassable  by  my  prssen*  affluence.  K(A  Shaka- 
pere,  but  Oolman  tiie  younger,  or  some  such  third- 
rate  interpreter,  it  must  have  been,  tiiat  fyaiafmaii 
'Fathers  have  flinty  hearts  1'  Ledr's,  Brabaatio'S, 
my  oion,  were  tender  enough,  Qod  wot  Tet  le  1  this 
very  week,  in  the  newspapers  —  those  marvellous 
modem  kaleidoscopes  of  what  humanity  daily  does 
and  suffers— one  story  of  a  young  Irishwoman  returned 
from  seven  years'  tnmsportatiQn,  and  ascribing  her 
deliberate  crime  for  that  end  to  her  father  maltreat&ng 
and  strapping  her  to  a  bedpost!  and  another  stoiy 
of  a  girl  destrojing  herself  by  jumping  out  of  a  win- 
dow at  Plymouth,  under  terror  of  her  father^a  wimth! 

'Clan  such  thlBgib^ 
And  oteroome  ns,  Uke  a  •ammn'i  don^ 
Wlthont  our  spedal  wonder  f 

Here  are  the  domestic  tyrannies  directly  ohai^;ed 
with  impelling  to  crime  and  suieidel    Tet  I  ahould 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  damsel  Sydney  Keelan, 
who  stole  the  cows,  was,  before  I  utterly  condemn 
the  poor  gardener,  her  father..   Her  own  account  of 
herself  does  not  lead  me  to  suppose  that  aha  abounded 
in  thoee  qualities  likely  to  engage  aad  secure,  with 
strdng  tendrils,  the  parental  affections  and  tender- 
nesses.   She  was  dissatkfied  with  her  schoohnktress 
— ^was  tempted  to  pilfer  *  some  trifling  tiling^  from 
a  Mrs.  Boyd,  with  whom  she  resided— in  aaoither 
situation  she  grew  tired  of  needlewoilE— and  landing, 
naturally  enough  for  one  so  unstable,  in  the  work- 
house, ^e,  in  company  ^th  three  others,  not  find- 
ing emigration  easy,  resolved  to  perpetrate  some 
striking  illegality,  in  order  to  get  abroad  at  their 
country's  expense.    Wlndow-breaking  having  failed, 
they  tried  cattle^ttealing,  and  succeeded.   Kot  worth 
retaining  at  home,  they  were  sent  as  £sr  as  Hobart 
Town.    Miss  Keelan  there  procured  an  eng^jgement; 
but  her  master '  acting  tjrianmcally  towarda  her,'  she 
quarrelled  with  him  and  was  imprisoned^  Onhttrlib^ 
ration,  tiie  again  got  employment,  and  her  new  master 
—a  shopkeeper— promised  to  marry  her^we  hope 
with  his  eyes  open-— but  she  quarrelled  With  him  in 
turn,  and  with  a  like  result  It  woidd  thus  appear  that 
neith^  the  harsh  words  of  cruelty  nor  the  tender  words 
of  courtship  could  subdue  the  much-wronged  Keelan; 
and  noir,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  she  is  back  once 
more  in  Ireland,  lecturing— d  ia  Lola  Montee— on 
the  'horrors  of  transportation.'  What!  not  satisfied 
even  with  that?  Was  ever  creature  so  unreasonable? 
Tsking  her  own  narrative,  indeed,  I  should  judge  her 
to  be  a  specimen  for  Mr.  Bacey;  said  yet  die  would 
throw  the  blame  of  her  wild,  rebellious  Ufe  on  her 
poor  old  lather  and  the  bedpost!    Ah  Keelan l-r 
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yroman  of  geuias  m  I  think!— did  not  one,  to  whom 
yoQ  owed  something,  pause  now  and  then  amidst  his 
flowers  and  cabbages,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
wonder  what  he  could  make  of  a  certain  little  wilful 
despoilerof  his  blooms  and  borders,  the  colour  and 
temper  of  whose  eyes,  if  I  saw  you,  I  could  perhaps 
guess?  '  Then,  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Anne  Luke  at  Plymouth,  were  not  her  own  errors 
and  passionateness  quite  as  much  at  faolt  as  her 
Wretched  father's  chastisement?  The  coroner  has  pro- 
nounced that  the  latter  acted  with  *  imdue  severity. ' 
Of  course  he  did.  But  was  not  she  herself  bringing' 
discredit  on  the  house  of  a  perhaps  upright  though 
stem  man?  May  not  the  beating  which  she,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  had  unhappily  received  on  refusing  to  afford 
certain  explanations,  have  arisen  from  the  rashness  and 
impolicy  of  a  possibly  just  and  high-principled  anger? 
,  She  had  before  threatened  to  take  poison  if  her  mis- 
conduct was  disclosed  to  her  father,  and  who  knows 
but  that  her  frenzied  and  fatal  rush  up  stairs,  and 
out  at  window,  beyond  where  vengeance,  or  blame, 
or  shame  could  overtake  her,  resulted,  in  part  at. 
least,  from  sin,  remorse,  and  the  bewildered  vision 
of  a  Nemesis  of  her  own  creation  in  the  person  of  a 
sire  that  was  implacable?  The  yelling  crowd  at 
Guildhall  saw  only  a  kind  of  brutal  Brian  de  Bois- 
Qnilbert,  who  had  driven  a  heroic  Bebecca,  in  the 
extremity  of  her  fear,  to  take  the  awful  plunge.  But 
in  men  like  Thomas  Luke,  all  the  feelings  are  sharply 
edged;  and  there  is  a  perfect  and  most  pitiful  har- 
mony in  the  rage  of  this  Plymouth  shoemaker  at  his 
erring  daughter,  being  quenched  utterly  and  forever 
in  the  bitterness  of  tears  over  his  slaughtered  child. 
Oh!  were  she  alive  again,  how  different!  But  out 
and  alas !  with  all  chances  of  atoning  kindness,  lost 
in  the  dismal  caverns  of  the  Nevennore !  Retire,  ye 
indignantly-execrating — ^b^t,  let  us  hope,  bUndly- 
misjndging-^multitude,  and  leave  Virginius  to  his 
madness  1' 

Well,  well,  man  is  after  all  a  peculiar  medley.  I 
am  odd  myself,  and  as  a  proof  confess  it.  Where- 
fore should  I— ^erring  mortal !— cling  with  bigotry  to 
any  opinion  of  to-day,  seeing  that  it  differs  from  that 
which  I  held  yesterday,  and  may  have  the  stomach 
knocked  out  of  it  to-morrow?  Though  not,  like 
Michael  Cassio,  'a  great  arithmetician* — only  a  pas- 
fabU  one,  arithmetic  being  my  vocation — ^I  think  I 
could  oouat  back  to  the  hours  that  found  me  a  loud 
eontemner  of  all  newBpa|>6rB.  These  humid  ephmera 
seemed  to  me  like  so  many  heaps  of  rubbish,  burying 
the  magmficent  old  classics  of  our  'English  undefiled.' 
I  began  to  be  afflicted  with  visions  of  no  libraries 
extant — ^not  even  wooden  Xenophons  for  a  pretence 
— nothing  in  the  way  of  literature  but  pyramids  of 
wastepaper,  densely  Uotted,  soft  as  effete  rags,  pro- 
spectively untaxed,  taxd  fearfully  accumulating.  Tet 
heve  am  I  paring  and  pottering  over  the  daily  prints 
as  keenly  as  any  spectacled  quidnunc,  and  recognising 
therein  wonderful  phbtograms,  in  series,  of  a  strange 
and  complex  life- world!  Genius  I  see  there,  too,  doing 
base  paragn^hi&g,  and  scattering  its  divilie  lights 


among  a  thousand  ignoble  vulgarities,  eren  as  tiie 
accommodating  sun  first  fires  the  minarets,  and  is 
then  content  to  lavish  its  immeasurable  splsodoon 
among  the  lasar  smells  of  StambouL  No  losger 
pedestaled  on  mighty  quartos,  behold  the  immarUl 
clay  mingling  with  the  conunon  dirt  of  homaoity,  and 
casting  its  visions  of  celestial  beauty,  and  its  dream 
of  eternal  fame,  tmder  the  wheeU  of  the  competitiTa 
Juggernaut  of  the  hour— red  with  the  blood  of  HesTen 
knows  how  many  hearts  1  The  haggard  brows  and 
the  quivering  fingers  of  the  past  night  are  Bowho& 
Enough  for  the' great  unscmpulous  public  that  they 
have  their  morning  tneal  of  late  intelligenoe  and  lumi- 
nous comment,  to  be  foi^tten,  perhaps,  ere  another 
twenty-four  hours  are  over.  Still,  however,  still- 
for  such  are  the  grand  oompenaations  which  taat- 
times  result  f^m  things  evil — out  of  the  uniTeml 
scattering  of  such  seeds,  and  the  marvelloQS  growths 
silently  succeeding,  the  life  of  the  nation  flooriahea- 
catches,  by  stray  gleams,  the  infection  of  lofty  im- 
pulso— and  rises  upward,  m  the  main,  to  iofioite  aad 
sublime  issues.  At  all  events,  it  is  well  to  extiact 
what  good  we  can  from  newspapers,  for  they  are  the 
light  craft — ^tfae  new  steam-fleet,  so  to  speak— of  lite- 
rature, before  which  the  huge  slow-sailing  hulks— 
treble-decked  and  majestic — the  glory  of  every  poetic 
archaeologist— must  ultimately  be  laid  by  to  loi 

Tennyson,  strangest  and  dreamiest  of  the  roll  of 
laureates,  in  that  beautiful  *  In  Ifemoriam,'  which 
isj  according  to  my  feeling  of  it,  the  master-stnin  of 
all  his  song,  says — 

'  NeTer  ttomlng  won 
To  eraning  bnt  soma  heart  did  break.* 

Every  newspaper-— although  setting  forth  only  nch 
few  heartbreaks  as  burst  through  crime  or  socideDt 
to  the  social  surface — illustrates  this  diesdfolly  a^i 
truth.  Occurrences  which  to  us — ^to  you  and  me, 
reader! — are  mere  'melancholy  events'  and  'iM 
accidents,'  are  elsewhere  hideous  tragedies  that  atag- 
ger  the  pulses  and  blast  the  life.  Ay  me!  I  fear  we 
are  selfish  beings,  and  perhaps  providentially  ao,  as 
what  heart  could  bear,  from  day  to  day,  the  sonxrwi 
of  all  the  world  borne  hither  in  the  trail  of  the  ateam- 
horse,  or  on  the  wings  of  the  tamed  lightning?  Yet  ereo 
the  most  indifferent  newspaper-reader  may  so  guard 
and  preserve  the  fine  surface  of  his  aensitiveaeiB,  as 
to  gather  into  the  magic  camera  of  hia  soul,  warnisgii 
and  teachings,  and  philosophies  from  the  birth-carens 
of  all  the  winds.  When  I  encounter  a  great  man,  I  mei' 
sure  me  by  his  stature  in  order  that  rinay  be  hombie 
or  proud  according  as  his  or  my  indies  predomiaate. 
The  spectacle  of  one  worse  off  thsm  myself  gives  me 
reason  for  contentedness;  and  in  this  way  I  reap  har- 
vests of  virtue  wherever  the  ploughshare  of  suffenn^ 
has  driven  its  remorseless  furrows.  Fropn  Sydiwy 
Keelan— she  of  the  masculine  name,  and,  as  I  jii4ge» 
character,  and  from  the  ill-starred  Mary  Anne  I^ke  of 
Plymouth,  and  from  bitter  thinkings  ol  their  bbHoed, 
P9rhaps  not  blameless  nor  yet  wholly -bhunewoithy 
fathers — ^I  turn  to  my  own  five  beauties,  and  fo  mp^ 
with  miraculous  increase  of  tendemeesw    0  fool!  to 
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be  nBolving,  almost  under  solemnity  of  tesn,  that 
nerer  one  of  all  my  five — '.my  liandfol'  as  I  playfnlly 
call  them  ~  shall  experience  angiy  touch  from  me, 
pawkily  knowing  all  the  while  how  little  likely  I  am 
to  be  provoked  to  that  pitch  I  With  such  daughters 
there  ii  no  merit  in  my  forbearance — ^none. 

Perhaps,  too— I  will  not  deny  it— the  extremely 
delicate  health  of  Barbara  has  had  its  subduing  in- 
flaenoe.  Yet  she  bears  up  wonderfully,  and  last 
night  channed  us  all — ^Mr.  Waddel  in  partictdar — by 
the  arch  sweetness  jrith  which  she  sung  at  her  piano, 
though  in  the  lowest  and  softest  possible  voice,  a  hu* 
moroafl  little  ditty  of  her  own.  It  had  been  suggest- 
ed by  some  talk^f  a  pic-nic  as  soon  as  the  weather 
ahonld  become  settled.    Here  it  is: — 

Hfljthedayl  and  ho  the  tUy  t 

Of  the  town  I'm  dek,  slok  t 
Blooms  are  on  the  apple-spnj. 
Bat  we  will  be  fair  as  they 
When  we  don  our  dreiies  gay, 

All  to  hate  a  pltf-nio. 

Hie  you,  haste  yon,  ereiy  one 

Heie  the  smoke  is  thiek,  thiekl 
Let  na  to  the  open  svn. 
There  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  ran. 
Till  we're  like  to  die  with  fnn— 

Screaming  to  onr  plc-nic! 

Many  eyes  wide  wakeful  keep 

WhUe  thf  clock  plays  tick,  Uekt- 

8ome  to  watch  and  some  to  weep. 

Some  to  stndy  problems  deep, 

Seme  to  rather  dream  than  sleeps 
Thinking  on  tiie  pie-nlet 

Basketfl  we  mnst  have  a  store- 
Many  a  roasted  chick,  chick— 
Ham,  and  tongue,  and  brawn  galore- 
Bitter  beer  at  least  a  score; 
Mercy  I  what  a  mad  uproar 
Will  be  at  onr  pic-nicl 

Which  is  mutton?  which  is  pork? 

Pass  your  tumblers  quick,  quick  I 
Awkward  sitting  d  la  Turkl 
Where's  the  mustard?  Please,  a  forkt 
That  must  be  a  rilled  cork  I— 

Oh  a  Jolly  pio-nici 

Kot  a  tongue  will  be  at  resti 

Merry  mills  go  dick,  diekt 
Every  word  will  be  a  jest. 
And  to  worst  as  well  as  best 
lAUghter  will  give  double  seat 

At  our  roaring  pic-nic. 

19ken  hey  the  dayl  ho  the  dayt 

Of  the  town  I'm  sick,  sick! 
Blooms  are  OB  the  apple-epray. 
But  we  will  be  bright  as  they 
When  we  don  our  dresses  gay. 

All  to  hsTs  a  pic-nic 

*  AH  to  have  a  pic-nic!*  chimed  in  good  old  Mathew, 
without  a  note  of  music  in  his  voice.  '  All  to  have  a 
pic-nio!*  he  continued  roaring  untunefully,  and  thump- 
ing the  table;  and  so  went  an.  until  in  a  fit  of  laushter 
he  almost  choked.  It  was  glorious;  but  Barbara, 
tbott^h  smiline  and  well  pleased,  looked  as  if  the 
exertion  had  been  too  much  for  her;  and  I  was  a 
little  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  my  great  pride  and 
happiness.       ^ 

CTo  be  eentinued  fortaigfaUy.) 


A  LITTLE  CHAFF  ON  PROVERBIAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 


ONE  HALF  OF  THE  WORLD  DOES  NOT  KNOW  HOW 

THE  OTHEB  LIVES. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  everyday  life^  that  when  an 
individual  has  been  held  up  to  public  ridicule  or  execra- 
tion for  some  time,  the  company,  apparently  in  condo- 
nation of  the  amusement  afforded  them  by  his  condem- 
nation, generally  wind  up  with  a  peace-offering  expressed 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  some  minor  virtues.  We  have 
now  hit  on  a  truism  so  indisputable,  that  I  presume  it 
will  be  claimed  as  a  member  of  the  proverbial  family, 
though  its  title  might  be  disputed.   Let  it  be  our  peace- 


But  if  we  know  so  little  of  our  ndghbours'  affairs  in 
a  material  point  of  view — ^if  we  ignore  the  influence  their 
prosperity  or  adversity  exercises  over  our  own  fortunes, 
it  is  certain  we  have  still  leas  appreciation  of  their  inner 
Ufe,  to  which  we  owe  so  much  for  good  and  for  eviL  We 
have  all  a  certain  number  of  friends,  acquaintances,  or 
dependants,  in  whose  affairs  we  take  more  or  less  in- 
terest, however  little  we  may  show  it,  or  even  allow 
ourselves  to  believe;  while  most  families  contain  some 
member  who  is  utterly  misunderstood,  or  at  least  iso- 
lated from  the^rest,  and  lives  and  dies  unknown,  unless, 
transplanted  or  virified  by  some  change  of  circumstances, 
they  suddenly  put  out  shoots  in  all  <CrectionSy  and  as- 
tonish us  wiUi  their  unsuspected  beauties. 
%  These  drooping  plants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.  those  who  are  misunderstood  by  others,  and  those 
who  misunderstand  themselves,  and  consequently  fancy 
they  are  depreciated  by  all  around.  In  most  cases, 
isolation  arises  from  a  mixture  of  these  two  causes. 

What  we  call  reserve  pr  shyness  is  almost  an  invari- 
able characteristic  of  the  misunderstood;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  test  of  the  side  on  which  the  nusunderstanding 
has  arisen,  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  cause  of  it;  for  the 
mind  which  over-estimates  itself  will  sink  as  easily  into' 
self-adoration  when  rebuffed,  as  the  more  humble  will 
turn  to  self -depredation.  In  both  cases^  a  cloud  of 
reserve  falls  over  the  best  snd  deepest  feelings,  which 
forms  the  great  difficulty  against  which  we  have  to 
contend  in  arriving  at  a  true  estimate  of  our  house- 
hold pariahs.  It  often  happens,  for  example,  that,  by 
some  unusual  or  unexpected  train  of  circumstances,  the 
veil  is  lifted  for  a  moment,  we  feel  our  hearts  glow 
with  admiration  and  self-reproach — ^we  discover  that  we 
have  much  in  common,  much  to  admire  which  we  can- 
not attain  to,  and  we  part  unwillingly,  resolving  hence- 
forth to  be  more  just,  looking  forward  to  much  pleasure 
and  benefit  in  the  exploration  of  this  unknown  land. 
Next  time  we  meet,  however.,  the  doud  has  again 
fallen,  probably  more  doeely  wrapped,  from  a  con- 
sdousness  of  self -betrayal,  and  uncertainty  of  the  effect 
produced  on  us — a  fear  that  hdy  things  have  been  top 
lightly  laid  bare.  Our  new  friend  is  gone,  leaving  us 
to  wonder  how  we  could  ever  have  dreamed  o£.  takifig 
this  soulless  statue  to  our  hearts;  and  we  turn  away 
with  sorrow,  chilled  by  the  first  contact:^ 


'The  imllM  thftt  horn,  reflection  came, 
AH,  tSl  b»7e  fled,  end  left  ^r  mind 
A  faded  monnxBent  beliind,'-^.  M. 

But  what  haa  so  chilled  ns  is  too  often  not  a  statue 
bal  •  «Dow-wrapped  yolcano,  and  the  hidden  flamee 
retire  only  to  make  the  inner  fire  more  furions.  This 
eold  being,  from  whom  we  have  recsoiled,  has  probably 
looltad  lofwaid  to  this  meeting  with  hope  and  fear;  bepe, 
too  often  disappoittted  to  be  very  strong,  that  its  hidden 
tboQ^ts  have  at  laat  found  sympathy — fear,  lest  the 
only  resolt  is  to  be  another  repulse — and,  ts  we  retire, 
thinking  ounelres  deoeived  or  alighted,  the  poor  heart 
mnk«  deep  mto  it»  ^mwrres^rve,  sad  and  disheartened-^ 

'Z  am  ashsawd:  does  not  the  stelae  rsibvke  me 
Wat  Mug-more  rtooa  than  Itt* 

A  saying  is  often  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  wish  to 
escape  &elr  puUie  dutSes,  that '  Charity  begfais  at  home.  * 
Who  ean  t^  how  mnoh  sorrow  and  misery  would  be 
spared  if  charity  did  begin  at  hornet  Far  from  this 
being  the  ease,  however,  charity  is  the  most  arrant 
vagabond  on  Uie  f*oe  of  tiie  earth,  fiiitingat  onemomeni 
with  A  pretty  fkooi  feeding  the  next,  with  a  groas  i^ype- 
tite,  alteroaiely  on  the  praiaea  of  the  byatanders  in  the 
tnaricet-place  and  the  half-reaentful  gratitude  of  its  re- 
e&pients  in  the  cottage;  but  not  to  be  found  athomtf, 
unless  strangers  attack  our  rdatlons,  whidi  we  are  apt  to 
reeent^  more  beeause  thej  belong  to  ua  than  for  any  other 
reason.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  umuytural,  though 
it  is  not  really  so,  that  our  tendency  is  to  watch  the 
defects  of  those  witii  whom  we  live,  noting  each  time 
our  ideaa  jar,  and  to  oompare  them  with  the  virtuea  of 
atrangers,  of  whoae  defecta  we  have  little  opportunity  of 
judging,  forgetting  that  in  ao  idoing  we  apply  a  mag- 
nifier <to  aU  the  worst  qualities  of  the  one  and  the  beet 
of  the  other.  An  admirable  essay  on  this  love  of  strangers 
is  among  'Problems  in  Human  Nature.*  If  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  author,  I  ahotdd  recommend 
tiie  '  Miaunderatood*  to  her  eonaideration. 

If  we  aeek  the  origin  of  this  mental  acolusiony  we 
shall  invariably  find  we  are  brought  to  the  complicated 
home  infiuenoea,  though  it  ia  <^ten  diffioult  to  point 
out  the  exaiot  eauae.  It  often  happens  that  some  one 
staying  with  a  friend  makes  a  great  impression  on  us. 
We  see  great  taot  under  trying  oiroumsta^ioea;  (x  die- 
cover,  as  we  think,  great  originality,  or  ability  of  some 
sort.  Perhapa  the  very  naixt  week  you  aee  thia  person 
at  home,  and  every  one  is  astonidied  at  your  opinion. 
The  prophet  is  of  no  aoooimt  in  his  own  oountry — rather 
in  the  way  than  otherwise.  Hia,  or  more  often  her, 
xeLationa  look  upon  her  for  a  few  daya  with  a  certain 
degree  of  ourioaity,  thinking  it  strange  you  ahould  have 
made  audi  a  mistake;  and  you  often  end  by  beeoming 
very  much  of  the  same  o^^nion.  -  This  happens  con- 
stantly in  w^-regttlated  families;  but  where  there  la 
disorder  of  any  Und — where  truth  and  feeling  g^ve 
way  to  deveness — ^where  anuiri  words  take  the  place 
of  grave  thoughts— how  great  is  the  fall  t 

When  yott  find  your  Rachel  fighting  tootii  and  nail 
to  hide  her  sorrow — ^wfaen  you  find  the  gentle  manner 
gone,  the  soft  voice  which  charmed  ftm  dealing  cutting 
blows  right  and  left,  or  sacrificing  all  for  the  sake  of  a 


laugh — I  would  not  have  yon  torn  away.  If  the  ahock 
is  great  to  you,  ia  it  not  great  to  her?  Look  armind  it 
her  temptations.  Can  ahe  buy  admiration  or  peace  at 
any  other  price  (for,  whatever  we  may  prafeas,  admin- 
tion  and  peace  are  our  houaehold  goda)t  Where  is  tb 
quiet,  watdifnl  mother  wfab  ahould  guard  her?  ^liiere 
the  brothers  and  aiaters  who  should  support  hert  How 
very  often  they  are  aU  against  htrt  Do  not  ton  awaj, 
I  aay.  It  ia  likely  enough  that  the  aoonda  whidi  offeai 
you  are*  aa  the  eriea  of  Bazpah  watching  over  the  r^ 
mama  of  her  dead  acHia,  and  anfferiag  none  to  wpptwA. 

Thia,  which  ia  peihi^  the  hardeat  case,  meets  vi A 
the  least  aympathy.  A«  a  rule,  we  aoeept  ttat  viucb 
ia  moat  obvioua,  and  aeeing  only  reckleaaneas  or  aareasm, 
are  loth  to  believe  in  any  hidden  gfief ;  whfle  tiie  vtter 
iaoUtion  of  one  of  our  family  must  a4  leaat  force  ns  to 
think  aomething  is  wrong,  though  we  are  geoenllj 
careful  to  put  the  blanie  on  the  wrong  shouldeii.  The 
argument  ia  aomething  of  thi^  aor^  We  t^  >g'*^  ^^ 
well,  our  tastes  are  aimilar,  ouv  obJMta  in  life  more  or 
leaa  the  aame,  why  must  t^iis  0|if»  alope  stand  aloof! 
Muat  our  aheaves  bow  dow|»  to  him?  oor  atars  wor^ 
him?  He  can  join  us  if  he  will;  if  not,  k4  him  straggle 
alone  on  hia  i^eeriess  way,  we  have  no  time  to  tora 
aside  into  such  cheerlesa  paths.  AU  t^  time  ve  forget 
the  many  attempts  to  join  our  company  which  we  han 
suppressed;  the,  e^orts  to  take  delig|it  m  our  pleasures, 
which  we  have  sneered  at  with  ill-oonnealfld  ridicoleof 
those  whose  ways  ^e  iiot  as  (mr  WAya» 

This  state  of  suppression  is  natorally  iman  i^paresl 
among  women  than  among  men;  for  the  latter  hvm 
thia  advantage,  that  a  certain  amooat  of  bruaqoene, 
often  a  aucoessful  shield  for  this  comi^aint,  is  allowed 
them,  and  passea  unnoticed,  which  in  a  womah  would 
at  once  degrade.  We  should  remember  that  though 
thia  manner  mostly  arises  from  A  sense  of  inferiorit;, 
yet  the  inf 6ri<wity  is  often  only  fancied,  9pd  the  de6afit 
tone  is  the  result  of  constant  suppression. 

Again,  there  are  many  people  of  whose  isolation  we 
are  hardly  aware — those,  I  mean,  tdio  are  dieerfol 
enough  outwardly,'  who  join  heartily  in  family  bop» 
and  feara,  keeping  their  secret  so  well  that  it  is  loog 
before  we  can  tr^  the  course  of  tho^ght  which  rasa 
through  and  guides  their  inner  life.  As  there  are  aame 
creepers  which  can  only  attain  their  fnU  perfectioii  in 
pairs,  and  planted  singly  will  hang  languidly  round  the 
support  they  should  oMhg  to,  so  in  human  natore  thero 
are  many  to  whom  £all  asrn^athy  ia  so  nsoeaaary  that, 
when  suzroHnded  by  those  whose  turn  of  mind  is  w^ 
the  same,  they  are  in  fact  as  isolated  and  undeveloped 
as  those  who  are  the  victipis  of  t^etxui  suppnssioii  or 
neglect.  There  ia  much  love,  and  many  family  ties  for 
them  to  c}ing  to;  but  the  gompanion  who  can  £oD<'^ 
every  8t^p  thiough  life,  and  W  what  tb^jT  M>  »8^ 
wanting.  Certaix^y  these  aie  worthy  of  •DovooBtpM* 
aion-^taking  up  tbeir  eroaa  daily,  bearing  it  in  sileeos 
,  and  solitude,  hidden  in  their  hearta;  a  lot  ody  tlu  leis 
hard  because  we  feel  that  it  cornea  not  from  aay  iD  *^ 
on  the  part  of  those  we  live  with,  but  ia  a  trifd  seat » 
by  Him  who  knows  how  great  is  the  burdqB  V»  •*" 
to  carry,  and  will  navvr  giv«  na  move  than  we  can  bear. 
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Hftppy  are  they  who  can  look  upon  it  in  this  light. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that,  in  the  first  place, 

it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  if  people  are  interested 

in  us  or  not;  for  if  we  believe  ourselves  misunderstood, 

we  are  bound  tp  remember  that  the  converse  is  equally 

probable — that  many  loving  thoughts'  are  bestowed 

npon  us,  of  which  we  are  ignorant;  and  also  that  our 

doty  is  not  to   retire  into  ourselves,  by  which  we 

hide  all  the  best,  and  put  forward  the  worst,  features 

of  our  chan^sters,  bQt  rather  to  endeavour  to  find  out 

and  increase  what  points  of  junction  we  can  find  in  our 

companions.  Many  susceptible  minds,  living  in  i9ola- 
tion,  have  such  a  dread  of  being  thought  Ixitter  than 
they  are,  that  it  seems  quite  a  duty  to  them  to  bring 
forward  what  they  oonsider  the  bad  points  the  moment 
uij  sort  of  superiority  has  been  recognised.  The  feeling 
is  natural  enough,  but  it  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
^nanating  rather  ffpm  a  pardonable  pride  than  real 
humility. 

Probably  the  most  truly  unfortunate  are  those,  per- 
haps hard]^  a  minority,  who  misunderstand  themselves. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  great  comic  actors  have  to 
ihe  last  ooOEddeced  tragedy  their  strong  point;  and  the 
advice  given  to  a  young  author,  '  Scratch  out  whatever 
yon  think  particularly  fine  writing,'  would  not  b^^  a  bad 
axiom  to  guide  us  through  life;  but  this  ill-directed 
vanity  is  none  the  less  genuine,  and  leads  too  often  to 
the  most  dangerous  kind  of  isolation.  We  should  deal 
veiy  gently  ^th  this  delusion,  from  which  few  of  us  are 
free.  Hpw  often,  when  we  see  something  in  others  we 
admire  much,  we  adopt  the  peacock's  feathers;  and  then, 
forgetting  the  incongruity  of  our  coetume^  feel  disgusted 
at  those  who  will  not  praise  in  us  what  others  gain  so 
much  (Tedit  f  or  t  * 

To  uioflie  who  feel  there  is  one  among  them  living 
in  Bolitade,  I  would  say  deal  very  gent]|r  with  such  a 
ope:  thank  Grod  th^  you  are  ppai^  this  bitter  trial; 
and  beware  lest  by  any  means  you  increase  the  load. 
To  those  who  feel  themselves  misunderstood,  consider 
the  matter  carefully;  see  how  far  it  has  been  your  own 
fault— how  far  it  is,  indeed,  the  fact;  and  then,  if  the 
verdict  be  in  your  favour,  fight  on  bravely — be  sure 
your  time  will  come,  that  you  required  tins  trial  for 
some  cause  or  other;  and  though  you  may  not  reap  your 
reward  here,  many  a  word  ol  yours  has  sunk  deep  where 
you  least  suspect,  and  you  have  done  more  good  in  your 
generation  than  you  are  aware  of. 

Of  thtte  erratic  little  essays,  one  was  written  to  con- 
lole  I&be  for  her  disappointment,  the  rest  followed  at 
intervals,  and  are  offered  to  the  public  with  much  diffi- 
dence. Niobe  is  seeking  a  home  in  th^  far  East,  and 
will  perhaps  find  them''  in  a  hawker's  box;  but  she  will 
&ot  be  more  surprised  -than  the  author  to  see  them  in 
print  A.  D.  I. 

BARTffS  BONO  AT  NOONTIDE. 

CoMK,  loved  Kightl 
Oome  from  thy  sapphire,  starry- jswaU'd  halll 
On  thy  serenity,  peace,  love,  and  light— 
Earth's  thousand  voices  call. 

Come,  with  sweet 
Co(^  Zephyms  and  cloud  of  silver  gray; 
Poor  iaboux's  sweated  brow  aches  with  the  heat 
Of  the  fall  noontide  ray. 

Bring  sweet  dews 
To  cool  the  nms  of  the  thirsting  flowers, 
kpA  renovate  their  glorious  rainbow  hues 
Through  nightTs  refreshing  hours. 


Bring  thy  speU 
Of  sweet  tranquillity  from  heaven  down; 
Still  the  perturbed  spirit's  passionate  swell; 
Banish  each  froward  frown. 

Angels  come. 
From  your  bless'd  cxystal  fields  of  light  on  high; 
Among  earth's  feeble  children  there  be  some 
Full  soon  shall  sink  and  die. 

Hover  nigh 
The  couch  of  infancy,  and  youth,  and  age; 
StUl  the  sick  sufferer's  sorrowful  sigh — 
The  aching  brow  assuage. 

Come,  sweet  Night  t 
With  all  thy  golden  imagery  and  thought — 
Beauty,  calm,  and  train  of  shadows  light-- 
From  thy  spirit-region  brought. 

If  ature  grows 
Exhausted  with  the  din  of  garish  day; 
In  the  sunbeam  the  languid  lily  bows 
Its  head,  like  nun  to  pray. 

The  wild  bee 
Grows  tired  with  his  load  o^Iunder'd  sweets 
'Hong  flowers,  since  early  sipping  free, 
He  lags  in  the  noontide  heats. 

The  butterfly 
Lazily  wavers  o'er  the  ^n-scorch'd  rose; 
He  likewise  to  his  covert  fain  would  hie 
To  drink  night's  cool  repose. 

The  tired  ox 
J^teth  to  slake  his  thirst  in  shaded  pool; 
The  goats  upon  the  high  sunbeaten  rocks 
Yearn  for  the  dewfpU  oool. 

Deep  within 
The  leafy  network  of  the  coppice  ^had^ 
The  drowsy  birds  unconsciously  begin 
Their  evening  serenade. 

The  sea-star 

And  pearl'd  sheU-flsh  bask  Aaong  tl^  weeds. 
Dreaming  of  cooling  tides  outrolTd  uar 
From  shingle  and  thirsty  reeds. 

The  earth  longs 
For  the  lorn  nightingale's  sweet  roondelaj^ 
For  the  shrill  cricket's  busy  little  songs. 
And  the  glowworm's  ray. 

*       Weary  hearts 
Are  waiting  for  thy  soothing,  stilly  hour, 
Longing  until  the  light  of  day  departs 
From  hill,  /tnd  stream,  and  bower. 

Bring  them  rest. 
Tranquil,  mellifluous,  cool,  and  healing; 
ikibdue  Uie  puls^  of  the  casewom  breast^ 
And  each  discordant  feeling. 

Bring  deep  sleep 
9*0  steep  the  senses  in  forgetfulness; 
On  the  pain'd  lids  of  aching  eyes  that  weep 
Gently  thy  fingers  press. 

Bring  glad  dreams 
To  light  Uie  silent  chambers  of  ^the  brain, 
like  flowers  that  strive  in  day's  refulgent  basins 
After  refreshing  rain. 

SUent  Moon! 
Arise  in  thy  unclouded  glory  high; 
Let  thy  delicious  kiss,  a  welcome  boon, 
On  lake  and  ocean  llel 

Stars!  arise 
Sublimely  In  your  everlasting  light; 
Ope  the  eternal  splendour  of  your  eyes  I 
O  come,  beloved  Nii^tl 


-»-*  "" 
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LE  CHEVALIER  DU  RAYON. 

ST  THX  AUTHOB  OF  'FRED  HARPBR^S  LSOACT/ 


*  Oh,  €hn)i«  Is  my  darling!  the  young  OiemUer/— JiaeoM<«  Song. 


Chaptbb  L 

'  Hx  is  80  handflome,'  said  Jemima  Primrose  to  her 
sister,  Miss  Primrose,  as  they  drove  home  one  even- 
ing from  Mrs.  Walton's.  '  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  I 
almost  ever  saw  a  handsomer  man;  and  then  he  has 
snch  a  nice  manner,  and  such  a  delightful  foreign 
accent.  But  did  yon  not  notice,  Jane,  that  he  is 
mach  more  like  a  Qerman  than  a  Frenchman — iJ- 
though  it  is  French  he  speaks — and  he  isn't  at' all 
dark?  and,  yon  know,  all  Oermann  are  fair— Krentz- 
ner,  and  Hoffinin,  and  old  Mr.  Wallenstein,  the 
mnsic-master,  who  used  to  come  to  Miss  Banfield's, 
and  all  those  that  we  know.' 

'  And  did  you  not  hear  him  say— at  least  he  told 
me,'  rejomed  Miss  Primrose—'  that,  although  he  had 
been  educated  in  France,  and  lived  mostly  there,  he 
was  by  birth  a  Qerman?' 

'  Ah! '  said  Jemima.  '  But  does  he  not  talk  French 
beautifully?  He  really  has.snch  a  ni^  voice.  I  was  so 
sorry  I  could  not  properly  understand  what  he  said. 
Did  yon  notice  what  a  charming  voice  he  has?' 

'  His  charms  seem  to  have  made  a  most  wonderful 
impression,'  said  Miss  Primrose.  '  If  yon  continue 
to  dilate  upon  them' 

'  Dear  me,  Jane!  I'm  sure  you  needn't,'  said 
Jemima.  '  I'm  sure  I  was  merely  talking  of  him  as 
I  would  of  any  one.' 

'Ob  yes!'  said  Miss  Primrose.  'You  do  not 
flatter  yourself  that  he  was  at  «11  marked  in  his 
attentions !    Oh  no !' 

'Oh,  as  to  that,  I  think  I  may  perhaps  flatter 
myself  that  he  was  a  little  so,'  replied  Jemima;  '  and 
that,  perhaps,  is  more  than  you  can  say.' 

'Oh  yes;  to  be  sure  it  is,'  said  Miss  Primrose. 
'  He  took  no  notice  of  me,  of  course — ^not  the  slight- 
est. He  did  not  sit  beside  me  nearly  all  the  evening; 
he  did  not  turn  the  leaves  for  me  while  I  played  the 
"  Robin  Red-Breast  Waltz;"  he  did  not  take  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief  when  I  sang  "Tears  of  Love;" 
he  did  not ;  but  no  matter.  .Oh  no  I  he  did^not !' 

As  each  bona  fide  performance  of  the  subject  of  re- 
mark was  enumerated,  Jemima  uttered  an  expressive 
'  Hem! '  and,  as  her  sister  concluded,  made  a  subdued 
remark,  in  which  the  words  '  cross  old  thing '  were 
distinctly  audible. 

'  Oh  yes! '  exclaimed  Miss  Primrose.  '  She's  cross; 
she's  old;  she's  a  thing  I  Most  amiable  language! 
Most  sisterly  language!  She  is  ugly,  too,  of  course. 
She  has  no  colour,  as  I  have;  her  complexion  is  sal- 
low, of  course;  her  nose  is— is  red*' 

'  That,  my  dear,  is  what  Frank  would  have  called 
a  self-evident  proposition.' 

'  What  do  yon  mean  by  that?'  cried  Miss  Primrose. 
'  Jemima  I  I  have  borne  your  impertinence  till  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer.  And  I  will  bear  it  no  longer.  I 
will  demand  that  papa  gives  me  a  sufficient  allowance, 


and  I  will  go  and  live  somewhere  by  myself;  I  shall 
go  and  live  with  Aunt  Virtue  at  Brighton.-  I  wiH 
bear  it  no  longer.' 

'  Oo,  then;  go ! '  said  Jemima.    '  I'm  sore  we  would 
all  be  well  rid  of  you.    Many  a  time  Fnmk  told 
-you  that;  and  I'm  sure  it  was  that,  as  mnch  ss  any- 
thing else,  made  him  go  to  India.' 

'  It  is  false!'  cried  Miss  Primrose.  'How  dm  yon 
— how  dar^you  say  snch  a  thing?' 

'Jane,'  said  Jemima,  'don't  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self. I'm  sure  I  said  nothing — and  if  I  did,  I'm 
sorry;  but  I  do  hate  that  way  you  have  of  talking. 
I'm  sure  I  want  to  be  agreeable;  and  if  yon  would 
leave  me  alone,  you  would  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  me.  But  here  we  are  at  the  square— lei  u 
say  no  more  about  it.' 

'  But  I  will  say  more  about  it! — I  will  say  more 
about  it!'  cried  Miss  Primrose.  '  Shall  you  insnlt  me 
with  impunity?  Papa  shall  hear  of  it;  mamma  aball 
hear  of  it;  Du  Rayon,  too,  shall  hear  of  it;  all  Lon- 
don shall  hear  of  it!  I  have  borne  it  too  long— I 
will  bear  it  no  longer!' 

'  The  old  gal  is  agoing  it.  She's  a  mm  on— she  is,' 
said  the  footman  to  the  coachman,  as  the  carmge 
stopped,  and  he  got  down  from  behind.  *  It's  a  tittle 
wet,  ma'am,'  he  added,  politely  touching  his  bat  m 
he  opened  the  door;  '  I'll  get  an  umbrella  from  tl» 
house.' 

'  No,  no,  never  mind, '  said  Miss  Primrose.  *  I  wiih 
you  would  stand  to  one  side,  and  not  in  the  way  aa' 

'Thank  you,  James,'  Said  Jemima,  as  he  banded 
her  out.    '  Do  you  know  whether  Sir  John  is  withinf 

'  He  is,  I  believe,'  replied  the  footman.  '  We  drore 
him  home  from  Mr.' Smith's  half-an-hour  before  we 
went  for  you.' 

The  house  at  which  the  carriage  had  stopped  wai 
that  of  Sir  John  Primrose,  in  Russell-square.  Sir 
John  Primrose  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  fav^  of 
Primrose,  Smith,  &  Co.  Mark-lane.  Miss  Primroee 
and  Jemima  were  his  two  daughters.  The  physical 
features  of  these  young  ladies  may  have  been  partially 
gathered  from  the  dialogue  which  has  just  been  re- 
corded. To  complete  the  picture.  Miss  Primrosfr- 
80  far  as  external  manifestations  could  furnish  a 
clue  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  which  nsoally  Teili 
the  period  of  a  lady's  birth,  might  have  been  abont 
thirty-five  yean  of  age.  She  was  rather  tall  and 
slight,  though  by  no  means  graceful  Her  vm- 
plexion,  as  she  herself  had  remarked,  was  somewhat 
sallow — the  effect  produced  by  the  absence  of  oofonr 
being  certainly  not  ameliorated  by  a  ruddy  spot  which 
graced  the  extreme  tip  of  her  noea  Jemima  might 
have  been  about  two-and-twenty.  She  was  shoiter 
than  her  sister,  but  very  neatly  formed;  and  thoogli 
not  what  could  have  been  called  decidedly  pretty, 
ther^  was  a  vivacity  in  her  eye,  and  good  natni«  in 
her  month,  which  might  have  redeemed  the  plainest 
face;  and  although,  on  the  present  ocoaaion,  the  light 
in  the  hall,  as  she  entered  the  house,  revealed  an  ex- 
pression scarcely  inviting,  it  was  plainly  but  a  psfliog 
cloud.  % 
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The  young  ladies  went  np  stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room— Miss  Primrose  with  the  purpose  of  lodging 
her  complaint  at  head-quarters.  Sir  John  sat  before 
the  fire,  reading  a  West  Indian  nevrspaper;  Lady 
Primrose  lounged  upon  a  couch  reading  a  noveL  Sir 
John  was  a  little  man,  with  a  blue  cravat  in  a  great 
many  folds  rolled  round  his  neck,  a  glass  in  his  eye, 
iq4  the  side  of  his  face  screwed  up  around  it;  Iiady 
Primrose  was  a  portly  dame,  with  rabbit  teeth,  white 
nlrery  hair^and  rather  a  flushed  appearance. 

'  HaUo,  girk! '  exclaimed  Sir  John,  without  raising 
his  eyes  from  his  newspaper,   'you've  come  home 
early,  surely?' 
*  Oh  yes,  papa,'  said  Jemima. 
'Who  had  you  there,  Jenny?'  said  Sir  John. 
'  Oh!  only  a  few  old  maids,'  replied  Miss  Primrose, 
'who  did  nothing  but  talk  about  the  Ck)ntinent — 
Cologne,  and  Mayenoe,  and  the  Rhine,  and  all  that 
itait' 

'I  suppose,  Jenny,  you  don't  reckon  yourself  in 
the  category  just  specified?'  said'  Sir  John.  *  It's 
time  you  did,  if  you  don't.  You  aren't  quite  so  young, 
Jenny,  yon  know,  as  you  were  twenty  years  ago.' 

'  Sir  John!  is  that  a  way  in  which  to  address  yt>ur 
child?'  exclaimed  Lady  Primrose.     '  It  is  like— it  is 

like ' 

'  Your  husband,  you  would  say,  my  dear.  Polly, 
my  dear,  I  speak  for  Jane's  benefit  I  don't  wish  to 
see  her  making  a  fool  of  herself,  as  she  does.  To  hear 
her  talking  about  old  maids ! ' 

'And  whose  fault  is  it  that  she  is — ^that  she  is — 
what  you  say?'  exclaimed  Lady  Primrose.  'Was  it 
ntft  you  who  interfered  between  her  and  Sir  William 
Barton's  son  ?' 

'The  drunken  son  of  a  drunken  father,'  said  Sir 
John.  'Hia  father  was  a  baronet  and  a  squire,  no 
doubt;  and  his  mother  was  an  earl's  daughter,  no 
doubt;  but  then,  my  dear,  I  don't  care  the  section  of 
a  tallow  candle,  a  dozen  to  the  pound,  for  the  whole 
of  the  aristocracy  strung  in  a  bunch.  The  fellow 
didn't  care  a  fig  for  her;  and,  indeed,  Jenny  (begging 
your  pardon),  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  He  didn't  care 
a  rush  for  her,  not  a  pin-point.  He  wanted  the  few 
thousands — no  matter  how  much  more  or  less — ^which 
he  believed  he  would  get  along  with  Jenny,  and  the 
few  thousands,  more  which  were  likely  to  be  going 
when  Jenny's  father  died.  Now,  PoUy,  I'll  put  it 
to  you  whether  she  isn't  better  here,  in  her  father's 
house,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  herself  in 
any  sort  of  way  she  pleases — ^from  nursing  a  doll,  if 
abe  likes,  to  running  off  to  Gretna  Green  ?  And  really, 
Jenny,  if  I  thought  yq^  would  be  happy  after  it,  I 
don't  think  I  would  be  very  angry  even  if  you  did 
do  that.  Bat  is  she  not  better,  I  say,  than  she  would 
have  been  in  tiiat  world's-end  place  in  Dorsetshire, 
with  half-a-dozen  children — (say  half-a-dozen;  for  the 
Primroses,  yon  know,  Pollyl  are  rather  a  prolific 
family)— -say  half-^-dozen  squalling  children,  and  a 
drunken  beast  of  a  husband  pitching  brandy  bottles 
at  her  headt' 
'  Sir  John  Primrose!'  cried  Lady  Primrose,  extend- 


ing hey  arm  dramatically,  'Do  you  see  your  child? 
Do  you  see  her,  as  she  weeps  for  him  who  won  her 
young  affections — ^for  him  to  whom  she  blushingly 
resigned  the  warm  outpourings  of  her  yonng  heart; 
but  who  was  separated  by  the  cruelty  of  a  base- 
hearted  parent?' 

'Bravo,  Polly!'  said  Sir  John;  'you'll  be  Poet 
Laureate  yet,  I  don't  doubt.  Give  us  another  yard 
of  the  same,  and  see  that  it's  up  to  the  sample.  How 
m^ny  lines  go  to  the  yard?  and  what's  the  price  per 
yard?  Come  now,  Jenny!  don't  be  silly.  I'm  sorry 
I  said  anything;  but  I'm  sure  it's  not  worth  making 
a  fuss  about.  If  you  mean  to  keep  it  up,  you  had 
better  go  to  your  own  room.  It  isn't  quite  the 
most  agreeable  music  in  the  world.' 

Miss  Primrose  left  the  room. 

'Poor  child!'  said  Lady  Primrose;  'she  is  so  sen- 
sitive!' 

'  Fudge!'  said  Sir  John.  '  And,  by  the  way,  Polly, 
the  child  is  getting  rather  big  to  be  called  so  now. 
She  has  had  long  frocks  for  a  good  while  now,  you 
know,  my  dear.  Well,  Jenuny,  oome  here  and  tdl  me 
whom  all  you  saw  at  Mrs. Walton's.' ' 

'  Oh,  nearly  the  same  old  set,'  said  J^nima.  '  But,' 
she  added, '  there  was  a  very  nice— a-a- vexy  nice  yonng 
gentlenum  there— a  foreigner-^-Chevalier  du  Rayon. 
Mrs.  Walton  got  acquainted  with  him  through  the 
Radfords— quite  lately  it  was. ' 

'  A  foreigner! — very  nice! — Um!  Don't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him,  Jemmy.  Chevalier  sounds 
very  grand^  no  doubt — bon  pe  tod  parlez-vous /ooshi 
Perhaps  no  more  a  foreigner  thanjt  am.' 

'  Yes,'  exclaimed  Lady  Primrose,  'yes;  here  again, 
when  your  daughter  may  have  an  opportunity  of— of 
bettering  her  condition  in  life,  and  making  an  advan- 
tageous settlement,  you  will  come  and  put  in  your 
oar,  and  spoil  all  by  your  uncalled-for  and  unwarrant- 
able interference.' 

'  Shove  in  your  oar!'  repeated  Sir  John,  musingly. 
'  Um !— classic,  no  doubt.  But,  Polly,  my  dear,  don't 
be  quite  so  precipitate.  The  Chevalier  has  not  yet, 
and  possibly  never  may^  manifest  any  of  the  inten- 
tions which  you  seem  inclined  to  attribute  to  Tiim, 
Chevalier!  probably  some  clerk  in  a  Bordeaux  brandy- 
house.' 

'  Sir  John,'  said  Lady  Primrose,  '  is  that  a  way  in 
which  to  speak  of  any  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  your 
children?  Why  do  yon  always  allude  to  such  things 
— such  low  things  ?  * 

'  Low !  did  you  say,  my  dear?'  said  Sir  John.  « Do 
you  allude  to  the  clerk  in  the  brandy-house?  And 
what  was  I,  at  one  time,  but  three  degrees  below 
that?  And  what  are  you  but  my  wife,  and  the 
'daughter  of  your  father,  my  dear— your  father,  the 

Um!  Shall  I  specify  your  father's  profession,  my 

dear?' 

'Sir!'  cried  Lady  Primrose,  'I  am  astonished  at 
you!  Before  my  child !  I  am — Jemima!  Jemima! — 
I'm— I'm— Water,  Jemima!    Wa— wa— terl    Oh!' 

Jemima  ran  to  her  mother's  assistance  Sir  John, 
however,  continued  to  peruse  hia  newspaper^  hum- 
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ming,  the  while,  ^  bar  of  a  popular  air.   But  as  Ladj^ 
Pnmrose  began  to  give  utterance  to  the  premonitory 
notes  of  a  fit  of  hysterics,  l)e  rose,  and  carefully  fold- 
ing his  pi^per,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  marched 
ojit  of  th^  room. 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed^behind  him,  when 
Lady  Primrose  saf  up,  looked  round,  and  dried  her 
eyes,  '  Was  there  ever  such  a  man ! — But,  Jemima, 
what  of  the  foreign  gentleman  t'  ^ 

'  Oh  mamma,  he  is  so  nice,'  said  Jemima.  *  We  asked 
him  to  c^L  I  do  not  think  he  would  think  it  strange. 
He  met  cousi|»  Hairy  lately  in  P#ri8»  ftii4  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  hear  fibout  him;  so  he  said  he  would 
hp  most  h^ppy*  I  think  he  will  be  to-morrow;  for 
he  said  he  was  going  down  to  Wiltshire  the  day 
after.' 

*  My  ,4«ar,'  said  Lady  Primrose,  after  a  pause,  '  you 
must  do  your  best  to  make  yourself  agreeable.  You 
know  it  w<Hil4  be  very  satisfactory  to  us  all  if  any- 
thing did  Qoi^e  of  it  1  If  it  were  pot  for  your  father; 
T-but  he  is  SQ  lo^,  mid  makes  himself  so  disagreeable. 
We  mi;st  try,  tuy  dear,  and  keep  him  in  good  l^umour. ' 

Sir  John  hero  stalked  into  the  room  again,  and 
planted  himself  beforo  the  fire.  *OhI  a))I  Well, 
you've  go^  ovi^r  it  ?  Grood  for  the  spirits  to  let  off  the 
8teal^  now  and  theo-  Now,  now,  Polly,  don't  begin 
again — thero*B  a  dear.' 

*  Sir  John  Primrose!  you  ^rs,  without  exception— 
no,  J^mim^i  I  will  speak— yp](  ^db,  without  exception, 
the  lowest,  most  disagreeable — ^most  di^^agreeable  mao 
that  crawjs  on  the  face  of  the  earth !^  No,  you  need  not 
leave  the  room;  I  will  go — I  will — I  wilL  Come, 
Jemima.   0  Jemimal  Jemimal    I — ^I — ^I — 0-o-ohl ' 


1 


Chapter  IL 

Next  day,  {he  Misses  Primrose  were  most  particu- 
lar in  their  toilers.  The  little  fuptvro  of  the  pro- 
vious  evening  had  been  forgotten.  Miss  Primrose 
had  abandoj^ed  her  intention  of  quitting  the  paternal* 
roof;  and  Joif^ra^  far.  from  rotaining  any  vindictive 
feelij^s,  1^  given  an  unbiassed  opinion  rogarding 
ihe  relative  advantages  of  orange  and  black  in  the 
matter  of  the  shawl  which  Miss  Primrose  wi^^  to 
throw  over  her  shoulders,  on  account  of  the  interest- 
ing cold  which  she  discoverod  slve  h^d  caught  on  the 
previous  evening, — ^it  being  decided  in  favour  of  the 
black,  that  colour  being  considered  the  moro  suitable 
to  Miss  Primrose's  complexion*  ' 

All^the  forenoon  they  sat  impatiently  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, in  jfxpectation  of  the  Chevalier's  promised 
<^;  Jemima  knitting;  Miss  Primrose  employed  in 
developing  the  tail  of  a  worsted  representation  of  a 
9omew}iat  r^^re  species  of  the  paroq^uet,  exhibited  eat- 
ing berries  from  the  hand  of  a  4irty -looking  savage, 
clad  in  the  style  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere;  Lady  Prim- 
rose at  her  customary  occupation,  novel  reading — ^the 
work  on  tl^e  present  occasion  being  'The  Masked 
Marriage,  or  the  Convict's  Bride.'  Every  few  minutes, 
Miss  Priffljrose  rose  to  look  out  at  the  window — ^now, 
it  was  to  see  if  the  day  was  likely  to  continue  fine; 
now,  it  was  to  see  if  there  was  no  indication  of  the 


approach  of  that  dilatory  milliner's  girl,  who  wu  to 
have  brought  that  wreath  which  she  was  to  wear  on 
Friday  evening. 

At  leng^  a  loi:^  ring  resounded  through  the  honac; 
Shortly  afterwards  the  footman  ushered  in  Chtvz- 
lier  du  Bayon.  The  Chevalier  was  «  young  van  of 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  not  much  above  the 
middle  size,  but  rather  handsome.  Yes,  on  a  feoood 
look — the  lines  of  his  figure— yes,  he  wis  yeiy  kaal- 
some.  He  had  brown  hair,  and  a  small  light  besri 
He  wore  white  trousers,  a  short  blue  coit,  s^d  *  I^ 
of  gilt  spurs. 

He  bowed  graciously  as  he  entered  ihe  Toom,  ud 
shook  hands  most  cordially  with  the  two  yoong 
ladies,  who  simpered  in  a  most  fycinating  nsjiiur, 
and  presented  him  to  mamma» 

*  Je  am  very  much  happy  of  to  m^ke  yaqr  m|i||iBt 
ance,  madame,'  said  the  CSievalier,  with  aji^itherboT; 

*  it  is  ze  greatest  pleasure  I  have  experienced  foroae 
—one  very  mudi  long  time.  It  is  indeed,  ki  loe  to 
assure  you,  the  greatest  lui$|»ines8  I  can  know.  J« 
am  proud  to  know  ze  paternal — I  should  say  99  mater- 
nal of  your  lovely  two  daughters;  and  you,  madame, 
hAve  reason  to  be  proud  of  tt^em.' 

Lady  Primrose  bowed,  and  the  Cheyiilter  m- 
tinned.  *  Je  was  very  happy  to  meet  them,  at  Ma- 
dame Walton's  last  evening— Madame  W4^  ^  ^® 
very  fine  lady.  I  hoge  you  continue  to  keep  good 
health.' 

<  Oh  yes,  thank  you;  I  nm  v«qr  V$U,'  said  Udy 
Primrose. 

*It  gives  me  great  feiicityi'  wd  the  QuivalieE. 

*  Je  ^m  delighted  to  hear  that  se  parent  st«n  U  07 
lovely  two  primroses  enjoys  good  health.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  si^  Lady  Primrose; 

'Kindl  my^dear  mgj}j»nv>, '  seid  the  Chevalier,  witfc 
a  most  bewitching  sm^e;  '  I  cafinot  exprew  )M  '^ 
feelings  of  regard  which  (  h^^ye.  1  see,  added  tlw 
Chevalier  again,  that  there  is  t]M»  strong  family  reieoir 
blance  between  yourself  and  them,  Mfy^^ff*  PiiaroK^ 
especially  more  to  Mi^s  Jemima  She  js  veiy  modi 
like  to  yoBiself,  madame,  particularly  in  t»  CDukiw 
de  rose  of  ze  cheek. ' 

<  Do  you  think  so?'  said  Lady  Primrossi  with  a 
look  of  complacency.  <  If  you  projce^d  in  that  stmis* 
monsieur,  I  shall  become  quite  vain.  Jsne'l  ^f^' 
plexion  has  been  very  muc^i  admired*' 

'  And  ze  man  who  would  not  ^Aimi^  it»'  aaid  titf 
Chevali^,  *  wou^diiave  ze  small  ttSStAi' 

'Beally,  momueur,  said  I^y  Pximroae,  if  yoa«B* 
tinue  to  lavish  your  compliments  so,  I  sWl  bcgiato 
get  angry.'  Lady  Pri^a^rose,  however,  did  not  look 
at  all  angry. 

*  Forgive  me,  my  dea^  i9JAdeme>'  said  the  Ckev*^ 
in  a  penitential  tone;  '  I  will  epdeavoar  to  rsattain 
ze  feelings.  But  you  will  allow  me  jusjt  to  repeat  m 
great  pleasure  I  feel  in  making  xe  aa^usiBtwoe  ^ 
ze  pride  of  Angleterre — the  rnlem  of  ze  world— •* 
British  matron.' 

'  Bear  me,  mondieUr,  this  is  wone  than  vm,  t^ 
Lady  Primrose.     'How  do  yoa  possibly  aska 
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thai  I,  M  a  Biituk  matioii,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
csU  me,  am  one  of  the  rnlen  of  the  world?' 

'  Why,  my  dear  madame,'  rejoined  the  Chevalier, 
'it  is  plain — plain, ^  use  a  familiar  representmant 
— as  ze  nose  on  your  oonntenanoe.  At  least,  my  dear 
msiAsLtfiA^  I  beg  pardon.  J  do  not  for  one  moment 
mean  to  hint  tiiat  ze  nose  of  you  is  plain— that  is, 
plain  looking— it  is  one  most  beaatif  ol  instance  of  ze 
anoienft  Roman;  bnt  ze  thing  is  plain.  The  English- 
man rale  ze  world;  then  the  woman  mis  ze  men,  as 
who  does  not  knowt  then  the  Englishwoman  rule  ze 
En^^shmen;  ergo^  ae  Englishwoman^  or  ze  British 
matron,  as  I  remark,  rale  ae  worldL  Zat  is  logic,  my 
dear  madame.  But,  my  dear  ICademoiseUe  Primrose, 
you  do  not  qpesk.  I  hope  you  have  not  ze  worse  of 
your  last  evening's  dissip— avhat  you  oaU  him?-— en- 
iertainmeBt?' 

*  Oh,  thank  you-HDo,  not  mnol^,*  replied  Miss  Prim- 
rosa.  '  I  eanght  a  Uttle  oold;  but,'  she  added,  faintly, 
'  I  can  soarcely  say  that  I  am' ever  welL' 

*  The  heart,'  said  Lady  Primrosa— *ihe  heart  sel- 
dom reeovers  whan  once  it  has  been  blighted.' 

The  Chevalier  placed  his  right  hand  on  his  left 
aide;  and,  as  il  to  indicate  that  he  had  ezpeiienoed 
tha  truth  of  Lady  Primrbse^s  assertion,  heaved  a 
deep  sigh* 

*  It  is  one  vsiy  l^ad  illness,  ae  afleetion  of  the  heart,' 
he  said;  *  yes,'  it  is  one  very  painfal  affaotion.  But, 
my  dear  mademoiselle,  you  may  be  assured  zat  you 
have  the  sympathy  of  me>^ze  sympathy  of  this  my 
bosom.  My  dear  mademoiselle,  I  can  pity  you  from 
ae  very  bottom  of  mon  heart.' 

'  And  pity,  you  know,  Chevalier,  is  said  to  be  akin 
to  love,' said  Lady  Primrose.     '£U,het' 

*  Bon — ^good — very  good,'  said  the  Chevalier.  '  Ha, 
hsf  it  is  one  true— one  vary  mneh  troa  statem^t: 
pity  is  ze  parent — ze  mother  of  love.  But  made- 
moiselle have  no  need  of  the  {Hty  to  be  ze  mother  of 
love  to  her;  she  have  attraotions  sufficient  enough  in 
her  own  person  to  be  ze  mother  of  love  to  herself. 
Few — ^most  few  gentleman  eoold  view  ze  beauty  and 
atveetness  of  Ifin  Primrose,  especially  more  as  he  is 
displayed  in  ze  present — ze  present — ^what  you  call 
him?— ze  present  tense,  in  za  bosom -of  ze  family. 
Few  oonld  behold  her  without  to  entertain  wannest 
emotaona.  No,  I  say,  -he  could  not  see  her  without 
exclaiming,  as  it  is  only  with  ze  difficulty  zat  I  can 
lefraiA  myself  from  exclaiming,  in  ze  words  of  ze 
poet,  '  My  heart  is  thinel    Wilt  thou  be  mine?' 

*A  quotaiion,  monsieur?'  said  Jemima.  'May  I 
mA  whom  it  is  from?' 

'  Oh  I  it  is  one  small  translation  of  mine  own  from 
one  ai  oar  poets.  Je  am  ze  great  admirer  of  ze  poets, 
most  particalar  of  your  English  poets.  Ze  beam  in 
yoor  eye,  my  dear  mademoiselle.  Miss  Primrose,  tells 
tae  aat  you  riure  ze  feeling,' 

»Oh.yes,'^said  Miss  Primrose;  'I  admire  Milton 
particulaily.  How  beautiful  his  description  of  our 
first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  \ ' 

'ISfeauiifiil — ^beautilol — ^most  beau-ti-falf  I  read 
hini  when  I  was  study  your  language  in  ze  academic 


in  Paria  The  scenes  in  ze  Qarddn  are  enough  to 
make  every  gentleman — ^what  you  call  him  ? — ^single 
bachelor,  who  is  a  man  of  feeling,  to  relinquish  his 
wretchedness,  and  marry  one  wife.  I  know  it  had 
ze  influence  on  me— at  least,  no-^I  do  not  mean  as 
to  ze  marrying,  but  as  to  ze  feeling — ze  feeling, 
madame,  that  I  would  like  to-~to  be— t6  do  so!' 

'  And  you  have  come — ^he,  he,  he ! — ^you  have  oome,' 
said  Lady  Primrose,  '  to  this  country  to  do  so?' 

'How  yon  know  that,  madame?'  inquired  the 
Chevalier,  with  a  look  of  unmitigatei  astonishment. 
*  Youmre  one  prophet>-^ne  divineressel  You  read  ze 
mind  as  I  read  ze  book.  Wall,  madame,  you  know 
it  now;  and  it  is  no  use  to  metctdeny  it.  I  had  heard 
so  much  of  the  great  beauty  of  ze  daughters  of  Angle- 
terre,  zat  I  thought  it  would  be  Just  ze  plaee  to  go  for 
me.' 

*  And  you  were  disappointed,  I  daresayf  wiid  JAdy 
Primrose.  '  People  generally  are  with  celebrate 
beauties.  I  suppose  you  found  it  in  the  general  as 
it  is  in  individual  cases?' 

'Disappointed!  My  dear  madams,'  eyrdaiinfti  the 
Chevalier,  *they  far  exceeded  my  greatest  expecta- 
tion— far  out-soared  ze  remotest  flight  of  qiy  ima- 
gination! To  use  ze  words  of  one  old  heathen,  whom 
we  study  in  ze  acftdsmie.  Fern,  vicU,  viei — I  have  come, 
I  have  jMon-^I  have  not  yet  conquered,  madame;  but 
I  will  try,  madame — I  will  try. ' 

'  And  I  trusty  monsieur,  that  you  will  be  success- 
ful,' said  Lady  Primrose.   . 

'  Ten  miUe  thanks,  my  dear  nvidam,  for  s^  words,' 
said  the  Chevalier;  '  they  will  aerve  me  to  ze  combat. 
I  feel  as  if  I  do  not  care  if  all  ze  EngUshmeii  were 
rivals  to  me.  I  feel  ae  valour  of  ze  great  Pepin  le 
Brei  I  will  take  ae  heart  in  my  hand.  '  I  will  rush 
to^ae  coml^at,  shouting  ze  watchwoid— rDeatii  or 
Victorie !' 

'  Really,  mon^eur,  you  wa^  quite  Quixotio,^  said 
Jemima.     '  Such  valour  at  least  deserves  success.' 

'  Yes,  mademoiselle;  and  I  flatter  my^lf  tha^  I 
^11  be  successful;  at  every  evei^ts,  ze  courage  I  £eel 
will  go  much  to  mske  me  so.  What  is  it  that  you 
think,  Miss  Mademoiselle  Primrose?  Zat  is  one  most 
beautiful  piece  of  woi^manship  you  employ  yourself 
upon.  It  is  one  most  beautiful  bird.  What  you  call 
ze  little  gentleman  in  ze  foreground  ?' 

'I  do  not  know,'  said  Miss  Primrose,  languidly. 
'  Probably  one  of  the  natives  where  the  birds  are 
found.' 

'  Mademois^e  is  very  industrious,'  said  the  Cheva- 
lier. 

'  Far  too  much  so,  monsiear,'  said  Lady  Primroae. 
'  I  often  tell  her  she  injures  her  health  by  working 
so  hard.' 

'You  ought  not  to  do  so,'  said  the  Giievalier. 
'Forgive  me,  my  dear  mademoiselle;  but  it  is  one 
sin  iu  you  to  do  so.  Health  is  ze  most  valuable  o(mi- 
modity  in  ze  universe — ^without  it,  a  man  may  have 
ze  world  and  yet  be  miserable;  with  it^  no  man  should 
repine,  however  great  his  misfortanes,  for  he  have 
bUU  left  one  of  ze  greatest  good  of  alL    Is  it  uo4^ 
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ftt  least,  one  much  more  important  thing  than  any 
bird,  howevidr  beautiful?  than  any  native  gentleman, 
however  singulier?  But  you,  my  dear  Mademoiselle 
Jemima,  I  am  most  glad  to  witness  zat  you  do  not 
injure  your  health.  You  are  looking  as  rosy  as  ever 
— ^you  are  ze  sweet  little  rose  of  Angleterre!' 

*0  monsieur!*  said  Jemima,  blushing  slightly. 
'  Really  you  dp  me  an  honour  I  am  far  from  deserv- 
ing.' 

*  Or  perhaps  he  is  a  prejudiced  judge  !*  said  Lady 
Primrose.    *  He,  he,  he !' 

'It  is  just  possible  that  I  may  be,'  rejoined  the 
Chevalier;  '  ze  brightness  of  Mademoiselle  Jemima  is 
sufficient  enough  to  dazzle  ze  eyes  of  any  gentleman 
who  comes  within  ze  influence  of  her  beams.  She 
is  like  ze  sun — ^it  is  too  much  for  the  eye  oi  any  gen- 
tleman to  look  upon.' 

'  And  I  fear,  monsieur,'  said  Jemima,  '  that  that  is 
rather  too  much  for  the  sun  to  credit. ' 

'  Not  one  bit — ^not  one  portion  of  an  atom,'  said  the 
Chevalier.  *  I  cannot  express  ^alf  ze  feelings  of  ad- 
miration which  I  feeL  It  is  a  very  pretty  weather,' 
he  added,  after  a  pause. 

'Yes,  it  is  indeed,'  said  Lady  Primrose.  'How 
do  you  like  the  climate  of  this  country?' 

'3on — very  much — ^good.  I  admire  it  to  adoration 
— ^it  is  so  mild,  and  not  too  great  heat.  I  do  not  think 
I  will  like  ze  climate  of  la  belle  France  so  well  again.' 

'  Oh,  I  think  the  dimate  of  Franee  is  delightful; 
though  the  English  summer  is  said  to  euipass  any 
tfther.    Do  you  purpose  remaining  long  in  England?' 

'  One — two  weeks  will  be  the  extreme  of  my  stay,' 
replied  the  Chevalier.  '  I  have  already  stayed  longer 
than  I  have  originally  intended.' 

'Then,  I  fear,'  said  Lady  Primrose,  'you  wiU  not 
be  able  to  accomplish  at  least  one  of  the  objects  of 
your  tour.  He,  he,  he,  he!' 

'How  you  mean,  madame?  Oh,  you — ^ha,  ha! — 
you  mean  ze— ah!  But  no,  madame,  I  do  not  lose 
sight  of  him;  but,  you  know,  one  man  will  do  so 
much  of  ze — what  you  call  him?— of  ze  love  in  one 
week,  as  ze  other  will  do  in  one— two  year.  I  am 
one  of  ze  week  ones.  I  will,  in  three  days,  overthrow 
all  ze  ramparts,  and,  rushing  in,  I  will  demancl  ze  re- 
ward in'ze  permission  to  lead  her  to  ze  altar.  I  will, 
however,  take  one  week  to  look  round.  It  ia  short 
time  enough;  but  I  can  take  no  more;  for,  as  I  was 
remark,  private  affair,  with  regard  to  my  estate  on 
ze  frontier,  will  in  two  weeks  call  me  to  Paris.' 

'Oh,  by.-the-way,'  said  Lady  Primrose,  after  an- 
other pause  in  the  conversation,  '  Jemima  was  saying 
that  you  met  a  young  friend  of  mine,  Hany  Seaman, 
in  Paris.' 

'  Oh  yes,  madame,  I  had  ze  happiness  of  to  meet 
him.  He  is  one  very  tine  young  man;  and  I  was 
very  much  gratify  to  learn,  in  my  conversation  with 
mademoiselle  last  evening,  that  you  were  ze  aunt  to 
him.  Indeed,  now  zat  it  comes  to  my  recollection,  I 
heard  him  to  speak  of  you  in  terms  of  ze  greatest 
honour.  I  am  pained  to  say,  however,  that  I  did 
not  altogether  make  ze  effort  to  cultivate  ze  acquaint- 


ance of  him  zat  I  would  have  done,  if  I  had  known 
Chat  I  was  as  soon  to  meet  with  ze  fiiencls  o!  bit, 
whom  I  trust  will  allow  of  me  to  call  them  mj 
friends.' 

'  I  hope  Harry  was  not  in  the  way  of  faUing  into 
evil  company,'  said  Lady  Primrose.  'Hairy  vai 
always  gayer  than  I  would  have  wished;' 

'  Oh  no,  my  dear  madame,'  replied  the  Ch«Taliier; 
'  he  was  quiet  as  one  priest,  whose  wif »— I  inte&d  to 
say,  whose  mothers-was  dead.' 

'  I  am  veky  glad  to  hear  it  Young  men  tike  Harry, 
left  at  an  early  age  with  a  considerable  fortane,  tn 
apt,  sometimes,  to  spend  it  in  ways  they  should  not' 

'  Yes,  that  was  ze  way  of  me,'  said  the  Chevaliff; 
'  but  I  saw  zat  it  would  not  do,  and  I  am  now  lo 
quiet  as  anything.  I  sold  off  all  ze  horses,  exe^  one 
little  one,  and  one  mule;  and  I  do  not  care  what » 
people'  say — though,  to  be  sure,  there  is  hat  few 
people  on  ze  estate;  it  ia  being  away  on  » frosiiar, 
where  I  have  one  pretty  Httle  chateau.  But  I  would 
not  care  if  there  was  people,  for  people  will  talk  wbt- 
I  ever  you  do;  but  I  would  ride  on  my  little  mole  any 
day  in  front  of  ze  Tuileries.'' 

'  I  admire  your  ind^endence,  monsieur,'  said  Lady 
Primrose;  '  but,  talking  of  horses,  Jemima  usually 
goes  out  for  a  ride  before  dinner — I  sivppow  yoi 
would  have  no  objections  to  accompany  heif 

'  0  mamma!  I  did  not  intend  going  today,*  nid 
Jemima.  '  It  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  rain;  and 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  no  pleasure  to  Monaieiir  da 
Rayon.' ' 

'  Pleasure,  ma  ch^re!'  exclaimed  the  GhevaUor- 
'the  greatest  pleasure  in  ze  whole  of  my  life.  I  «iU 
be  ^nsported,  my  dear  mademoiBelle,  to  aooompasy 
you.' 

'  I  will  go,  mamma,  if  Jemima  does  not  osn  about 
it,'  said  Miss  PrimrosoL 

'  No,  my  dear;  Jemima  shall  go.* 

Lady  Primrose  rose,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordeied  tbe 
horses. 

'I  shall  go  too,'  said  Mite  Primrose. 

'  No,  my  dear;  you  will  stay.  You  know  m  ban 
those  things  to  get  ready  for  the  bazaar.  Jemxna, 
my  dear,  prepare  yourself 

In  obedience  to  mamma,  Jemima  rote — ^Miaa  PiiB* 
rose  casting  a  look  of  import  after  her  retreating  figni*' 
She,  however,  said  nothing;  but  ajipUed  hcssalf  to 
her  work  with  such  vigour  that  a  full  eightii  of  * 
square  inch  of  the  parrot  was  speedily  developed. 

For  some  time,  the  conversation  languished.  T^ 
Chevalier  had  hazarded  several  remarks— for  his  oom* 
mand  of  ideas  and  power  of  associating  them  were 
above  mediocrity;  but  the  ladies  not  seeming  inehsod 
to.foUow  them  up,  he  had  relapsed  into  silenoe. 

Soon,  however,  Jemima  returned,  arrayed  ia  liding 
costume.  The  footman  announdng  thi^  tiie  hoiMi 
were  in  waiting,  the  Chevalier  roee,  and  bade  Lady 
Primrose  and  Miss  Jane  a  courteous  adieu;  hari^ 
after  a  careful  reference  to  his  note-book  to  asoartau 
any  engagements  he  might  previously  hive  made,  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  remain  to  dinner  en  his  lefeoA 

fro  be  ooatlniiad.} 
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BIBTH-DAYS  AND  OTHER  DAYS. 

I  WAS  TJiiiiog  the  other  day  at  the  house  of  a 
kind  lady — ^who  BometimeB  takes  oompassion  on  a 
poor  motherless  young  man,  and  entertains  him  with* 
choice  music  and  friendly  talk— when  her  two  little 
girls  came  into  the  room.    The  fair  young  creatures 
were  presently  at  my  side — the  younger  beginning 
to  prattle  away  at  a  fine  rate,  but  withal  so  musi- 
cally, that  I  thought  no  bird  in  the  spring  sunshine 
cottld  pipe  it  better.    All  the  time,  however,  her* 
elder  sisteip  was  content  io  stand  quietly  beside  my 
chair,  in  a  demure,  nunlike  .attitude — ^the  very  ex- 
pression of  the  contrast  between  her  disposition  and 
that  of  her  companion.  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  difference— the  one  so  full  of  vivacity,  the 
other  so  grave;  the  one  frolicsome  as  a  kitten,  the 
other  graceful  and  stately  as  a  swan;  the  youngest 
the  light  air  and  allegro  of  life,  the  other  an  elegant 
pathetic  andante,  which   soothes   and   allays   the 
trouble  of  the  heart,  and  discloses,  in  its  placid 
hannonies,  some  touches  of  a  heavenly  counterpoint. 
On  this  occasion,  the  difference  between  the  two, 
which  I  had  already  noticed,  was  further  exemplified. 
While  I  was  endeavouring  to  amuse  them  with  one 
of  those  old  wise-foolish  stories  which  somehow  ding 
to  my  memory,  little  Mischief  took  an  opportunity 
to  steal  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  pin  my  coat 
lappets  to  the  ottoman  on  which  I  was  sitting.  •  But 
La  Penseros^  whose  hand  I  had  taken,  fixed  her 
cjes  on  my  face  all  the  time  I  was  talking;  and, 
when  I  arrived  at  the  grand  conclusion — the  drop- 
scene  and  final  blue-fire  of  the  matter — so  gently 
and  innocently  returned  the  involuntary  pressure  I 
had  given  to  her  hand,  that  a  sudden  thrill   of 
affection  shot  into  my  heart,  and  waked  up  there  a 
prayer  for  her  happiness,  and  a  hope  that  I  might 
always  be  near  to  protect  her  innocence. 

*Why,  my  dear,'  cried  I,  *how  fine  you  lookl 
What  means  this  fresh  clean  muslin  frock,  of  extra, 
starch  and  smartness,  this  broad,  blue  gala  ribbon, 
this  coral  necklace  and  bright  snooded  hair?' 

'It  is  my  birth-day,'  she  replied  softly.  '  I  am  ten 
to-day.'  And  the  little  maid,  walking  to  the  table 
in  all  the  eonsciousness  of  her  added  dignity,  brought 
me  her  birih-day  presents — ^books,  a  needle-case,  an 
embroidered  pen-wiper,  and  a  work-box.  She  went 
on  to  tell  me  how  that  morning  she  had  lain  awake 
in  bed,  thinking  of  what  presents  she  should  like  to 
be  made  her;  and  how,  at  breakfast-time,  mamma  and 
P^P^  big  brother,  and  little  Mischief,  seemed  as  if 
they  had  divined  her  wishes,  and  had  resolved  to 
gratify  them^  Moreover,  she  was  going  that  after- 
noon to  have  a  party  of  her  young  friends,  and  nurse 
was  coming  to  make  the  tea.  Nor  would  it  surprise 
her  if  she  sat  up  till  ten  o'clock,  for  mamma  said  she 
was  growing  a  great  girl  now,  and  must  learn  to 
keep  her  eyes  open  at  nig)it  like  older  people.    And 


in  this  manner  the  fair  creature  entertained  me,  and 
with  more  of  such  sweet  childish  talk — the  pure  ex- 
pression of  a  heart  full  of  hope  and  innocence— amused 
me  during  my  visit,  and  sent  me  away  with  thoughts 
both  sad  and  pleasant. 

Birth-days!  joyful  yet  mysterious  eras  in  our  young 
lives,  when  we  wake  up  to  a  new  feeling  of  this  world 
and  our  position  in  it;  when,  as  we  cut  this  new  notch 
upon  the  staff  of  Time,  a  vague  sense  of  the  strange- 
ness of  our  mortal  being— a  vague  wish  to  know  why 
we  are  here,  and  whence  we  came — ^mingled  with  an 
added  respect  for  ourselves,  and  our  joy  at  having 
risen  a  step  in  the  ranks  of  men !  Acrosa  the  sensa- 
tions of  those  days  the  cross  Hghts  of  Past  and 
Future  fell  in  blended  rays.  For  youth  was  Janus- 
faced;  and,  .while  he  gave  a  backward  look  upon  his 
childish  hours,  sent  more  eager  glances  into  the  com- 
ing years  of  xnanhood.  Then  the  butterfly  stirred 
in  the  chrysalis,  too  often,  alas!  imagining  a  splendour 
lay  hidden  in  its  narrow  sheath— a  fragrant  fiower- 
like  career  was  folded  in  the  golden  gauze  of  its 
wings;  but  never  dreaming  of  the  cold,  dark  days, 
the  wintry  rains,  the  parching  frore  and  frost  which, 
if  they  kill  not,  rub  away  the  sparkling  wing-dust, 
and  turn  the  gaudy  insect  into  gray  and  hum-drum 
moths.  But,  O  golden  lads  and  lasses!  who  would 
wish  that  ye  should  think  SQ?  Who  does  not  rejoice 
that  ye  cannot?  Hope  never  fails  you;  your  antici- 
pations never  run  short;  the  stt'eam  at  the  fountain 
head  is  fresh  and  vigorous;  there  is  no  dearth  in  the 
land.  The  life  of  God  is  young  in  your  hearts;  the 
June  month  of  Time  has  set  the  emerald  earth  in  one 
shining  sun-ring  of  light;  ftnd  your  lives  are  rejoicing 
with  the  first  buds  of  the  roses,  the  two-part  song  of 
the  cuckoo,  and  the  green  golden  meadows,  ankle- 
deep  in  daisies  and  the  red  flowers  of  the  clover. 

When  the  hot  hours  of  summer  are  ended,  and  the 
great  year-pulse,  throbbing  so  fuU  and  fiercely  in  the 
dog-days,  begins  to  beat,  calmly  and  equably,  in  the 
milder  heart  of  autumn;  when,  on  still  afternoons, 
the  landscape,  along  its  winding  vaUeys  or  on  its 
shining  uplands,  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  shocks 
of  go)den  grain;  when  no  wind  stirs  in  the  warm  air, 
but  high  in  heaven  the  great  white  clouds  look  so- 
lemnly at  the  setting  sun,  and  then  those  frets  and 
folds  of  fleecy  texture,  those  bars  and  barriers  of  the 
great  tower  of  the  sky,  begin  to  bum  all  hues  like 
molten  metal;  at  that  time  of  the  year  when,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  Rabbins,  the  earth  was  created  and 
man  was  made  inheritor,  by  life  and  not  by  death, 
of  the  rich  bounties,  the  regal  affluence,  of  the  world's 
first  and  most  fruitful  prime;  in  fact,  and  without 
any  more  periphrasis,  in  September,  season  of  m6llow 
fruitfulness,  of  misty  mornings  followed  by  shining 
days  ending  in  the  most  glorious  of  sunsets,  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  succeeded  by  blue  golden  nights— nights 
when  moon  and  planets  wheel  nearer  to  the  earth, 
and  shine  across  the  meadow  lawns,  or  draw  their 
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stealthy  rayp  along  tl^e  ripples  of  tree-shaded  brooks, 
and  somehow  seem  to  bring  the  mystery  of  the  heart*s 
sweetest,  saddest,  longing  before  the  eyes — ^in  Sep- 
tember—and I  write  the  word  with  something  of  a 
filial  etfiotion — in  September — but  pardon  me,  O 
readef !  this  interminably  long  sentence,  this  lane  that 
seems  to  have  no  turning,  this  highway  of  utterance, 
on  which  I  hKve  paid  the  toll  of  neither  colon  nor 
fall  stop.  I  was  simply  abont^to  observe  that  in 
September  I  was  bom.  Let  me  ask  thee,  have  not 
the  influences  of  the  month  wherein  t?um  wast  born 
stolen  with  thy  being  t  I  will  not  say  inclined  thee 
to  be  a  vet^  German  in  the  matter  of  a  long-winded, 
unstopped)  rabbit-tun  of  a  sentence,  like  the  above- 
but  as  thus:  Art  thou  not  fickle  as  April,  promiseful 
as  May,  benignant  as  June,  hot-tempered  and  thun- 
derous as  July,  bountiful  as  August,  oold  as  January, 
dark  As  November,  blustering  like  March?  Wast 
t^ou  bom  in  December?  Then,  for  His  sake  at 
whose  birth  was  heard,  beneilih  the  winter-forgetful 
skies,  that  heavenly  chant  of  '  Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  man,*  thou  to6  shouldst  be  a  man,  as  the 
Latin  Vulgate  hath  it,  honas  voluntatis.  Or  has  Oc- 
tober, the  rich  Octobef,  the  merry  •  visaged,  nut- 
brown  faced  October,  the  gamer-month  of  our  annual 
fruitfulness,  dowered  thee  with  the  generous  charita- 
ble heart,  the  afHT;ent  sj^mpathy  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness, the  scholar's  store  of  ripe  and  useful  leaming? 
Why  should  these  questions  be  deemed  fanciful? 
Man  is  subject  to  the  skyey  influences.  Milton's 
vein  flowed  freest  in  the  autumn,  ^was  the  birth- 
time  of  his  soul.  I'll  hold  to  the  notion: — Ko  sun- 
beam falls,  no  cloud  casts  a  shadow,  no  dew  exhales, 
no  drop  of  rain  descends,  but  works  some  change, 
fulfils  some  mission.  Our  birth-days  do  verily  affect 
us;  and  the  photograph  of  our  souls,  which  Time  sets 
in  his  Ubum  of  memories,  records  the  influence  of 
our  first  and  flatal  sunbeam. 

It  wAs  fair  time  in  our  to^n  when  I  was  bom.  I 
caine  into  the  world  to  the  rattle  of  toys,  the  shout- 
ings of  showmeb,  the  roar  of  wild  beasts,  the  jokes 
of  mefry  Andrew,  the  connubial  quarrels  of  Punch, 

i    the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  sale  of  gingerbread. 

j  My  earliest  recollections  of  birth-day  feastings  some- 
how smellof  saw-dust,  lions,  severed  cocoa-nuts,  the 
vamish  of  toy -fiddles,  and  the  new  paint  of  wooden 
trumpets.  What  glory  was  it  to  rise  early  on  that 
Thursday  morning,  say  at  five,  or  the  gray  fabulosity 
of  half -past  four,  tmd  awfty  to  the  distant  market- 
place to  see  the  Uncarting  of  onions )  Onions !  The 
onions  of  a  wofld  drew  up  in  rank  and  file  and  dense 
thick  column  upou  that  merry  battle-field.  All  kinds 
were  there,  brown  and  yellow— Strasbourg,  Portugal, 
and  Deptford,  red  Spanish,  white  Spanish,  and  silver- 
skinned,  in  ropes..  What  do  I  say?  ropes  I  In  cablee. 
I  think  t  8^  theiA  nowj  and  the  sturdy  carters 
Ishouting  and  swearing  as  they  staggered  along  under 
hamner-loads  of  those  nKtural  Chinese-baUs.    WluA 


a  litter  of  straw,  men,  women,  boys,  hones,  and 
onions  I  What  a  hurly-burly  of  efforts  to  stadL  the 
globular  vegetables  in  long  lines  snd  angles  an  orer 
the  maricet-plaee,  till  one  walked  in  a  man  of  onioBs, 
a  labyrinth  of  onkms,  and  thread  a  tfaonsand  new 
courts  and  aUeys  within  the  bulbous  aithiieetiire! 
Twas  a  rare  scene,  not  to  be  forgotten.  Not  to  be 
forgotten,  also— what  then  in  boynh  csrokssnen  I 
little  noticed  but  what  must  have  inaenaibly  impreesed 
my  young  imagination>-the  fading  of  the  hwt  stsr  of 
dawn,  and  the  red  flush  in  the  morning  dcy  behind 
that  silent  lofty  dhurch-spire^  which  so  cahnly  sod 
grandly  looked  down  upon  th^  fiv«  hundredth  re- 
hearsal of  the  busy  scene. 

Then  back  to  my  home  along  the  as  yet  but  half • 
awakened  streets.  How  long,  bald,  and  ghastly  alvajs 
appeared  those  tpws  of  closed  shops,  tall  houses,  and 
silent  manufactories!  Few  people  were  yet  astir  on 
those  early  autumn  mornings.  At  times  I  would  pass 
by  the  blue-coated  polioeman  pacing  silently  sloog 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  pavement— or  aober-lookicg 
artisan  on  the  way  to  Ms  woricshop — or,  at  tare  inter- 
vals, some  wretched,  dissipated-looking  being,  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  sallow  fac^  and  night^cnlmpled  ocdisr, 
stealing  back  to  the  hotne  which  he  was  disgracing. 
At  the  comers  of  the  streets  stood  old  men  or  women 
vending  saloop,  so  dear  to  sweeps,  so  channin^Iy 
celebrated  by  Elia !  I  could  ahnoet  fancy  the  rvreel, 
half -sickly  odour  which  escaped  from  the  rsiBed  lidi 
of  the  bright  tin  ouis,  in  which  the  fragrant  lymph 
lay  hidden,  was  floating  past  me  now.  Oh  dies  per- 
carissimit  oh  momlngB  of  my  youthful  birth -days, 
never  shall  you  dawn  again!  Shall  I,  in  a  month's 
time,  take  the  mail  train  and  travel  all  night  to  be 
on  the  old  spot  as  of  yore?  The  old  aurora  of  those 
days  will  never  danoe  forth  from  those  shining  &ia 
again !  Shall  I  think  of  rising  at  five  o'do^  or  foor 
(hours  of  solemnity  yet  dedicate  -to  the  blanket  of 
midnight  I)  to  handle  a  string  of  Spanish  onions  and 
feel  the  eyes  of  memory  water  at  their  pungent  re- 
miniscences? Ah  no!  that  page  is  tamed;  its  his- 
tory»  once  so  long  and  vivid,  fliis  bat  a  leaf  in  tiie 
niemolundum-boo]s  of  the  pasl  It  maksft  me  sigii 
to  read  that  short-hand  of  ottr  reoolledtfons,  and  to 
know  that  we  have  felt,  loved,  and  endured  so  nrach« 
to  come  to  this  ccMnplexion  at  last,  If  not  dTdal]  a- 
difference,  yet  of  brief  regret 

As  we  grow  older,  we  insensibly  tteiM  our  hirdi- 
da5rs  '^h  ever-growing  disreHpect.  Hie  son  Amei, 
the  rain  falU,  the  hours  paM  aw«)r,  much  the  nine 
as  on  other  days.  Those  vi^ue  sensations  of  deQ^ 
at  having  passed  another  ndle-stone  on  the  fosd  of 
life  gradually  fade  away.  Instead  (tf  looking  lofward, 
we  begin  to  count  backward.  Or  we  fiocget  tl»  mm- 
ber  of  our  years  in  the  cares  and  business  of  ourlivM; 
and  as  for  repeating  the  old  gratulatioAs  of  OBf  Mrth- 
days,  we  must  first  ask  couisel  of  a  wiy  fte*  ^  * 
disappointed  spirit.   No.  Wehftrvltft 
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oar  hopes  belimd  ns,  and  probably  think  with  some 
pity  and  scorn  of  both.   We  Votdd  not  if  we  conid 
restore  or  realise  the  childish  fancies.    Non  mmus 
quales  (ramus.    That  do(>r  is  shnt  and  locked  and 
the  key  taken  away.     Only  by  a  strong  effort  of  the 
imagbation,  following  the  dim  gnidance  of  memory, 
are  we  enabled  to  go  back  into  that  deserted  room, 
and  Tieii^  again  the  golden  dnsty  conches,  the  tables 
spread  with  empty  relics  of  youth's  feast,  the  shining 
landscapes  dimly  twinkling  throngh  the  cobwebbed 
windows.    Bnt  where  is  the  chief  figure?   Where  is 
the  gallant  guest,  who  lifted  the  bowl  and  trolled  the 
song;  and,  as  he  plucked  the  freshest,  sweetest  roses, 
of  the  moment,  still  sighed  ungratefully  for  the  bowers 
and  glades  of  Boin^  future  paradise?   What!  is  this 
thoughtful  fJBice,  this  unromantic  figure,  this  sober  eye 
and  care-Hned  forehead,  the  modem  presentment  of 
that  gallant  gentleman?  Where  are  the  garlands  and 
the  graces  of  the  past?  How  much  has  he  realised  of 
the  beautiful  fancies  of  his  youth,  his  liberal  hopes, 
his  generous  anticipations,  his  splendid  endeavours? 
With  what  lar(^  outline  and  sunny  colours  did  he  paint 
upon  the  cloudy  canvas  of  the  future !    Tell  me,  thou 
man  of  toil  and  moil,  pale  drudge  of  nmmmon — ^battler 
against  the  sternest  foes  of  lifers  happiness,  a  bad  edu- 
cation and  misdirected  aims — do  you  never  wonder 
at  the  contrast  between  the  gray  neutral  tints  of  your 
present  lives,  and  the  glorious  colours  of  the  days 
gone  by?    Do  yon  not  remember  how,  on  yenr  birth- 
days, you  seemed  to  see  in  clearer  outline,  the  grace- 
fal  noble  shapes  which  your  future  life  was  to  assume? 
And  80  pure  were  the  unbodied  visions,  that  even  the 
stuff  of  which  they  wer€  made,  lost  all  the  grossness 
which  now  yoa  know  ia  so  apt  to  cleave  to  it.     You 
dreamed  of  wealth;  but  it  was  wealth  to  be  enjoyed  by 
a  liberal  heart,  and  dispensed  by  a  liberal  hand — wealth 
without  its  meanness,  pomposity,  and  pridcv  .You 
dreamed  of  love— a  glorious  flower  whose  aroma  was 
chastity,  whose  bloom  was  the  beauty  of  an  eternal 
sunlight.  You  dreamed  of  friendship — whose  concomi- 
tants were  noble  emulation,  and.  Sprung  from  generous 
rivalry,  unembittered  renown.  AxAnowl  Oh,  you  are 
happy  indeed  if  you  can  eat  your  bread  in  peace,  and 
lie  down  at  night  fearing  aiid  owing  no  man.     You 
are  happy,  if,  before  you  go  out  to  your  daily  business, 
yon  can  kis^  the  brows  of  a  child,  and  carry  with  you 
into  the  world  a  softening  recollection  of  its  innocence. 
You  are  happgr  if,  once  or  twice  in  half-a-dozen  years, 
you  can  da^  the  hand  of  some  old  and  well-tried 
friend,  and  say.  We  two  have  been  young  together,  and 
the  past  is  dearer  to  us  than  the  present. 

Yet,  if  we  cease  to  commemorate  the  anniversaries 
of  our  entrance  into  this  world,  we  still  have  other 
birth-days — ^nobler  birth-days— the  birth-days  of  our 
souL  So,  to  the  old  martyr  was  assigned  a  day  of 
remembrance,  a  sacred  season  of  travail  and  birth- 
pangs,  a  natiklitia  when,  in  the  throes  of  flame  and 
torture,  his  immortal  being  struggled  into  happiness. 


There  is  a  natalitia  in  the  life  of  most — a  day  on 
which  our  souls  leaped  forward  into  a  higher,  purer  - 
consciousness  of  life  and  its  duties.  At  some  mortal 
conjuncture  of  our  fortunes,  we,  like  Elijah,  have 
gone  out  into  the  desert  and  heard  tl)e  thunders, 
seen  the  lightning,  feK  the  earthquake.  Dreadful 
has  been  the  darkness  and  convulsion  of  the  heart. 
Yet,  as  these  passed  away,  has  come  the  still  small 
voice,  the  monitor  of  a  higher  life  than  yet  we  have 
led,  the  warning  instinct  growing  up  into  a  convicti6n 
of  an  ineffably  glorious  destiny  hidden  in  the  capa- 
bility of  our  souls.  And  if  we  have  listened  to  that 
voice  and  believed  that -instinct,  how  glorious  is 
the  after  recollection,  how  blissful  that  anniversary 
In  the  calendar  of  fate!  Henceforth  there  has  been 
a  perceptible  ascension  in  the  progress  of  our  minds 
and  hearts.  More  surely  and  constantly  the  better 
has  overcome  the  worse^  With  larger  views  and  more 
spiritual  insight  have  we  considered  the  forms  and 
meaning  of  life.  The  Eternal  hair  been  developed 
through  the  Temporal.  The  shadow  of  the  Unseen 
has  fallen  upon  and  sanctified  the  Seen.  Led  by  the 
hand  of  meditation,  guided  by  the  light  of  the  Divine 
love,  we  have  entered  into  the  realities  of  things, 
the  inner  circle  of  truth  in  being  and  wisdom,  in  pos- 
sessing of  which  this  world  and  its  appearances  Is 
but  an  outer  ring.  At  times  there  may  be  melancholy, 
but  it  is  the  sadness  of  the  immortal  spirit  pining  for 
its  home.  There  may  be  doubt,  eclipse,  and  fall;  bat 
these  are  now  become  transitory  and  contrastive.  l^or 
he  who,  on  the  day  when  the  long  pain  and  travail 
of  his  soul  drew  to  an  especial  decision,  drew  from 
the  agony  the-birth  of  a  higher,  truer  existence— he 
who,  when  the  air  darkened,  the  sky  lowered,  the 
winds  fell,  and  the  whole  earth  was  hushed  in  expect- 
ing adoration,  heard  and  obeyed  the  voice  of  God — 
this  man  hath  a  power  in  himself  to  subject  the  world 
and  its  passions,  and  even  the  miseries  and  follies  of 
his  own  conSuot,  to  the  demands  of  his  growing, 
strengthening  faith;  to  turn  them  into  ministers  of  his 
sacred  life,  and  from  their  evil  educe  his  constant  ^ood. 
Alas!  there  are  other  days — ^tobecoramemorateckwith 
an  abased,  remorseful  spirit — of  quite  a  different  hue 
an^  texture.  Hours  when  a  shameful  defeat  pasi>ed 
upon  our  virtue;  when  our  self-denial,  that  had  endured 
for  months,  and  even  years,  was  broken  down  in  an 
instant;  when  the  flood,  that  had  been  so  long  and 
carefully  dammed  up,  overpassed  its  bounds,  and, 
with  one  long  avalanche  of  opportunity,  carried  away 
the  last  defences  of  our  moral  strength,  llie  day  on 
which  we  told  that  first  great  lie^  that,  first  great 
conscious  falsehood — not  the  mere  scum  Of  the  cliiUrs 
cowardice  or  the  youth's  boastfulness,  but  a  black, 
malignant,  hideous  lie — a  foul,  fetid,  upwelling  stream 
of  Stygian  filth — ^an  inspiration  from  the  pit— a  false- 
hood against  which  we  staked  our  fullest  inward 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  threw  away  the  stake! 
The  day  on  which  we  wronged  the  trusting  heart  and 
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broke  the  bending  reed — ^when  we  laughed  ftt  the 
most  sacred  of  obligations,  and  cast  the  cruellest 
darts  of  sorrow  and  separation  at  those  whom  love 
had  made  defenceless.  Miserable  days — unworthy 
days — when  we  wrought  another  furrow  on  a  father's 
brow,  and  salted  the  already  bitter  tears. within  a 
mother's  eyes!  Saddest  days,  too,  when  it  became 
our  turn  to  suffer— when  the  darts  of  death,  striking 
down  the  loved  and  desired,  left  their  venomed 
rankle  in  our  hearts.  Days  when,  in  the  lifting  of  a 
dead  hand  and. at  the  sight  of  closed  eyes,  comfort 
and  hope  fell,  dying  or  despairing.  Days  when  the 
earth  shook  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  heavens  above 
were  wrapped  in  impenetrable  gloom.  Days  of  sick- 
ening anticipation  of  farther  disastrous  change,  of 
miseries  yet  to  be  outdone,  of  hopeless  outlook  on  the 
whole  future  of  our  lives.  Days  dark  and  deadly,  in 
good  sooth,  when  the  gathered  venom  of  fortune's  spite, 
or  our  own  ill  conduct,  dispelled  its  dreadful  poison 
into  our  veins,  and  paralysed  the  very  heart  of  our  de- 
sire to  liye.  Days  of  thankfulness;  of  miraculously- 
escaped  dangers;  of  awful  griefs  just  tasted  and  for 
ever  left;  days  of  sorrow  which,  like  electric  clouds, 
hung  threatening  above  our  heads,  yet  mercifully 
forbore  to  strike.  Such  days  as  we  never  forget.  In 
quiet  hours  we  thinlrof  them,  and  tremble.  Then  the 
past  fleets  back  upon  us,  the  dreadful  scorpion-ring 
of  drcnmstanoes  again  surrounds  us  with  its  tortur- 
ing flame.  Once  more  our  hearts  seem  to  stop,  the 
pulses  of  life  refuse  to  beat;  fearfulness  and  trembling 
come  upon  us;  we  are  overwhelmed  by  a  dreadful 
horror.  There  is  a  passage  in  Thackeray's  '  Virginians ' 
which  bears  on  this.  An  old  married  man,  speaking 
of  the  agony  of  a  forced  separation,  in  the  days  of  his 
courtship,  from  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  records 
the  repeti^on  of  it^even  far  on  into  the  days  of  his 
wedded  life.  Here  is  the  passage,  and  a  visry  beau- 
tiful one  too:— 

'  Who  is  this  opens  the  door  ?  I  see  her  sweet  face. 
It  was  like  our  little  Mary's  when  we  thousht  she 
would  die  of  the  fever.  There  was  even  a  smue  upon 
her  lips.  She  comes  up  and  kisses  me.  "  Good  bye, 
dear  George! "  she  says.  Great  Heaven!  An  old  man 
sitting  in  this  room,  with  my  wife's  work-box  oppo- 
site, and  she  but  five  minutes  away !  My  eyes  grow 
so  dEim  and  full  that  I  can't  see  the  book  l>ef ore  me.  I 
am  three-and-twenty  yearn  old  again.  I  go  through 
every  sti^  of  that  agony.  I  once  had  it  sitting  m 
my  own  post-chaise,  with  my  wife  actuallv  by  my 
side.  .  .  .  My  wife  comes  in.  She  nas  been 
serving  out  tea  and  tobacco  to  some  of  her  pensioners. 
**  What  is  it  makes  you  look  so  angry,  papa?"  she 
says.  "  My  love,"  I  say,  "  it  is  the  18th  of  April " 
A  pangt)f  nain  shoots  across  her  face,  followed  by  a 
tender  smue.  She  has  undergone  the  martyrdom, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  pang,  comes  a  halo  of  for- 
giveness.' 

I  declare  these  random  remarks  have  grown  over 
moumfuL  Let  us  think  of  some  days  of  not  quite 
so  dismal  a  complexion.  The  day,  for  instance,  when 
we  first  declared  our  first  love — when  our  knees 


knocked  together,  our  tongue  stammered^  oar  heirtf 
beat  so  fast  that  darkness  ran  over  our  eyes,  giddi- 
ness swam  through  our  head,  and  kow  we  got  throDgh 
the  matter  at  all  will  never  be  known,  for  sudi  thio^ 
are  pitied  and  unrecorded  both  by  gods  and  men. 
Another  day  for  instance:  the  day  when  we  first  put 
on  a  tail-coat,  or  fell  into  a  green  brook,  or  sat  down 
on  a  wasp's  nest;  the  day  when  yon  broke  your  anUf 
or  the  knees  of  your  friend's  favourite  hunter;  the 
day,  madam,  when  you  had  that  back  tooth  out, 
and  how  you  did  scream;  the  day,  sir,  when  yoa 
came  out  Senior  Wrangler  or  Wooden  Spoon;  the  day 
when  your  bank  broke,  or  your  wife  ran  away;  when 
you  were  horse- whipped  in  the  niaiket-plaoe  of  your 
native  town,  or  made  your  first  public  speech  and  s 
fool  of  yourself  besides;  the  day  or  the  night,  which? 
when  you  first  got  tipsy,  and  was  immoderately  noisy 
and  ridiculous;  the  next  day  when  you  came  down 

stairs  with  a  splitting  headache,  and  dropped  your 
eyes  at  the  sight  of  your  calm  grave  mother  and 
sisters;  the  day  when  you  were  married;  the  day 
when  you  ^ere  sentenced  to  be  hanged;  the  day  when 
you  got  your  reprieve;  the  day  when  your  wife 
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AFTER  HARVEST. 
Ih  seed-time,  when  tbe  hinds  were  thnuig; 

And  days  were  nudn*  sweet  to  sce^ 
My  heart  wai  ta'en  in  tme  lore's  name. 

And  kindness  kept  me  company; 
Hew  weel  we  laboni^d  down  tbe  day 

That  lore  the  gioamin*  hour  mi^t  claim. 
And  how  I  slighted  a*  besides, 

When  he  made  mention  o*  my  name. 

When  bees  are  saii'd  wi'  sippin'  sweets. 

The  flonriib  hasna  lang  to  blaw; 
When  f rae  the  trees  we  pu'  tbe  fkuit,    "^ 

How  soon  the  leaves  begin  to  fa' ! 
When  hanrest  yields  great  rowth  o*  grain, 

Tbe  winter  means  to  linger  lang; 
And  still  the  keenest  at  the  kirn 

Is  first  to  sing  the  waesome  sang. 

Oh  I  threesome  rigs  are  hard  to  shear 

For  her  whase  heart  nae  hand  may  claim; 
And  lassies'  gibes  leave  soarts.  that  bell 

When  kindness  downa  mind  her  name. 
Her  hanrest  fee's  no  fit  to  meet 

The  debts  that  simmer  left  unpaid. 
The  cauldest  winter  canna  freese 

The  dmmlie  water  she  maun  wade. 

The  keenest  blast  that  blaws  outby 

Ne'er  drires  a  stoon  throogh  lassie's  head. 
Like  what  the  sting  o*  scandal  gies 

When  there  is  nana  to  tak*  her  pairt. 
Spring  may  rerive  the  waUan  flowers. 

And  blighted  trees  again  may  bear; 
Bnt  ah!  the  heartsome  spring  of  love 

To  slighted  lassie  comes  nae  mair! 

W.  S.  rnBSL 


%*  The  right  of  translation  leserved  by  the  Anthois.  Ooa- 
tributions  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  reeeirs  attflntioo; 
bat,  as  a  general  mle,  he  6amM>t  uidertaka  to  Mtan  MSSL 
considered  nnsnitable.  « 
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LEAVES  FEOM   THE  GA£DIPHOIir|A 
Of  A  MARBIED  hABlf. 
BY  jTAKB  0.  smraoir. 


^  Angnvt  a,  1836.  * 

Wbot  Dr.  AxiBStroQg  muqa,  he  at  enoe  raggetted 
Mr.  Loek«  Us  my  fitting  advisw  in  this  affiur  of  the 
Greys.  Strange,  I  hftd  never  thought  of  him  before; 
and  M  looii  as  he  was  named,  I  shrank  from  taking 
aid  or  <!oan8el  fromliim.  No,  no.  None  of  these  mer- 
oenuy  niacbines  oonld  answer  my  purpose.  Would 
the  Doetor  do  me  an  exceeding  great  favour  t  Would 
he  gp  himself  to  6  Holme-street,  find  out  the  family, 
neks  every  neodlul  inquiry,  and  bring  away,  if  pos- 
sible, some  written  tangible  proof  of  the  identity  of 

ths  partieel    Aud  &en 9ere  the  Doctor  broke 

m~*But)  my  dear  Mr8.Werton,  have  you  considered 
tliii  matter  with  reference  to  yourself  and  those  dear 
to  you,  as  well  as  to  etrangersi  I  do  not  question 
.  your  right  to  be  generous;  and  generosity  in  this  ease 
my  appear  to  you  a  positive  duty.  Bi|t  the  money 
whiflh  yea  hold  so  lightly,  and  seem  so  anxious  to 
disbune^  earn*  to  you  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
honourable  fashion,  and  X  W09I4  seriously  reeom- 

mend ' 

*  Br.  Annstnmg,  wiU  you  enaot  a  friend's  office? 
Win  you  do  this  errand  for  me?' 
'IwilL? 

He  is  gone,  and  hare  I  sit  waiting  his  return.  ^  How 
unfortunate  that  woman  did  not  come  just  one  day 
sooner,  or  that  Qeorge  had  only  one  day  delayed  his 
departure!  OhI  what  would  I  not  give  to  have  him 
bedde  me  now,  to  open  my  whole  heart  to  him,  and 
talk  with  him  but  for  an  hour  I  I  do  not  even  know 
where  a  letter  might  find  him.  My  aunt  says,  '  Ka- 
therine,  do  nothing  decisive  till  your  husband's  re- 
turn.' I  adi  hardly  prepared  to  promise  as  much. 
If  the  money  is  mine  (as  George  has  told  me  a  thou- 
sand  times),  ^Hiat  should  hinder  me  using  it  as  I 
please?  And  surely  the  very  best  use  I  can  make  of 
it  is  to  restors  it  to  the  rightful  owner. 

August  7. 
At  length  there  remaii|8  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
The  fact  is  settled  beyond  dispute,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate pair  residing  at  6  Holme-street  are  the  identical 
Stephen  Qrey  and  his  wife  who,  throu|^  me,  were 
deprived  of  the  paternal  inheritance. 

Dr.  Armstrong  h«|  done  |us  work  nobly,  inde- 
fyUgMyt  faultlessly.  He  has  sifted  the  proof  to  the 
very  foundation;  and^the  certificates  are  now  before 
me,  both  of  the  birth  of  S.  Grey  and  of  his  marriage 
with  Kartfaa  Bennet  in  the  year  lfi39»  Now,  in  so  far 
as  my  reeoUoeiion  serves  (and  my  memory  was  always 
rather  a  bri^^  one),  these  facts  tally  exactly  with 
what  I  have  e^sr  heard  of  this  o|ily  son  of  Iff.  Grey^ 


of  the  GrOva  And  (though  I  never  chanced  to  hear 
her  maiden  name)  as  this  Miss  Bennet  was  of  inferior 
birth,  ani  her  hust>and  of  rather  idle  and  ext^vagant 
habits,  tbe  displeasure  of  the  father  and  the  poverty 
of  the  disinherited  son  are  easily  accounted  for.  The 
doctor  saw  the  family,  and  conversed  long  with  the 
husband  and  wife.  He  deacribes  )ihe  former  as  a 
miserable  invalid,  the  victim  apparently  of  shattered 
health  and  remorseful  conscienoe,  consequent  en  his* 
own  reckless  courses.  The  latter  he  judges  to  be  a 
low-minded  artful  woman — fawning  or  bold  by  turns, 
as  she  deems  may  best  suit  her  purposes.  Yet,  what- 
ever these  people  may  be,^  the  incontrovertible  truth 
remains.  They  are  the  very  people  by  whom  I  have 
been  haunted  for  years  a%  possibly  requiring  the 
money  which,  after  all,  is  scarcely  mine.  And  find« 
ing  that  they  do  require  it,'  they  must  have  it  re- 
stored to  them  immediately.  Agjun,  Dr.  Annstrong 
says,  *  I  do  nol^  exactly  see  that  you  are  bound  to 
surrender  what  was  fairly  given  to  you  even  tq 
another's  hurt;'  and  Aunt  Aubrey  repeats,  '  Katha- 
rine, you  must  do  nothing  decisive  tili  George  eomes 
back.'  Whaf  did  he  mean  by  saying  that  this  woman 
was  not  Mr.  Grey's  wife!  Ah  I  he  has  not  taken 
pains  to  investigate  the  mattev  as  we  have  done,  or 
he  could  not  haye  shut  his  eyes  to  the  irrefragable 
evidence. 

Augusts.  • 

Mrs.  Grey  hae  been  here  again,  pouring  i^to  my 
ear  the  most  woful  tales,  ending  with  the  news  of 
the  threatened  incerceration  of  her  husband,'  for 
debts  of  considerable  magnitude  contracted  long 
ago,  when  he  had  good  reason  to  count  on  the  rever- 
sion of  his  patrimony.  I  was  so  pained  and  grieved 
when  she  left  me,  after  last  night's  visit,  that  I  hardly 
closed  my  eyes  in  slumber,  and  feel  much  exhausted 
to-day  in  consequence.  I  have  written  to  George  at 
Milan,  sooner,  however,  than  he  bade  me  address  a 
letter  to  him  there  (for  he  cannot  have  yet  reached 
that  town);  and  when  he  does,  days  must  elapse  ere 
I  can  receive  his  answer.  What  can  I  do?  Must  I 
consult  that  odious  Mr.  Locke?  I  know  him — a  hard 
unfeeling  man.  He  would  not  sanction  my  parting 
with  sixpence.  No,  I  will  hold  by  Dr.  Armstrong. 
He  will  understand  my  scruples.  I  will  talk  over 
the  entire  afiGEur  with  him  and  my  atlnt.  Tb^  must 
be  oonvinced  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  reparation. 

August  11. 

Another  visit  from  Mrs.  Grey,  with  fresh  tidings 
of  calamity,  i  am  vexed  and  agitated  beyond  endu- 
rance. After  a  long  conference,  I  have  fairly  won 
over  Mrs.  Aubrey  to  my  side;  but  the  Doctor  yet 
hesitates  and  halts  between  two  opinions.  What  do 
I  mean  by  dallying  thus?  Has  npt  Qeorge  said  a 
thousand  times  that  I  am  the  entire  mistress  of  that 
money — ^to  do  with  it  what,  and  how,  and  when  I 


please?  Why,  then,  ahonld  I  not  take  up  my  inde- 
pendence, and  act  as  reason  and  righf  feelings  prompt? 
Yes.  I  will  not  consult  any  more,  bnt  direct  what 
mnst  be  done. 

^  Angnst  14. 

What  a  harassing  time  have  the  last  few  dajrs  been! 
Tet,  now  it  is  over,  I  do  not  in  the  least  regret  the 
step  I  have  taken.  Regret!  I  rejoice,  I  triomph  over 
it.  Dr.  Armstrong  has  done  my  bidding  from  first 
to  last,  and  my  heart  thanks  him  devoutly.  Mr. 
Locke  has  been  strictly  excluded  from  all  knowledge 
or  participation  in  the  business — ^the  Doctor's  own 
lawyer,  Mr.  Oonyers,  taking  the  management.  Th^ 
half  of  my  legacy,  that  is*  to  say  £5,000,  has  been 
formally  paid  over  to  a  Mr.  Sidey,  agent  for  Mr. 
Grey;  and  the  other  half  I  have  promised  shall  be 
forthcoming  in  two  months,  thus  giving  ample  time 
for  Geocge*s  return  ere  the  close  of  the  transaction. 
The  interest  of  the  whole  sum,  for  the  period  it  has 
been  in  my  possession,  I  am  contented  to  retain  as 
my  share  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  So  far  the 
matter  is  decided;  and  now  I  shall  'breathe  more 
freely,  and  expect  to  sleep  soundly  at  nights— being 
no  more  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  my  involuntary  in- 
justice. Oh!  how  sweet  is  the  reflection  to  the  honest 
mind  that,  though  we  never  can  do  either  in  measure 
or  degree  the  thousandth  part  of  what  we  should,  we 
have  at  least  sometimes  tried  to  do  the  best  we  could! 
Our  aspirations  so  far  transcend  our  ability  to  com- 
pass them;  we  are  so  hedged  in  by  custom,  preju- 
dice, and  selfishness,  no  wonder  though  our  life  should 
seem  a  perpetual  blunder  to  the  eye  of  Ommscient 
purity.  No  wonder  that  the  soul,  wearied  of  its  own 
imperfections,  should  cry  out  for  larger  capacities  to 
cope  with  its  lofty  aims;  that  reason  (so  to  speak) 
should  anticipate  revelation,  with  thesublime  presenti- 
ment, the  majestic  foreshadowing  of  powers  expanded 
for  nobler  work  in  highei*  worlds!  And  no  wonder 
that,  deeply  stirred  and  unspeakably  elevated  by  some 
each  convictions^  the  poet  should  break  out  into  his 
rapturous  verse:— 

'  Thers  if  no  death.    Wbkt  •eemi  so  Is  trsnsltloD. 

This  Ufa  of  mortal  biMth 
Is  but  the  suburb  to  that  life  elysian. 
Whose  portal  we  call  death.' 

Kate!  Kate!  what  are  you  about?  Have  you  got 
heroic  and  sentimental  over  a  paltry  self -sacrifice— the 
mere  surrender  of  a  little  perishing  gold  for  which  you 
had  no  ostensible  need?  Ah !  surely  that  virtue  is  at 
a  low  ebb  which  will  pause  and  moralise  over  such 
trifles  as.  these.  Look  up — look  up  at  the  glorious 
blue  sky  overhead,  that  shines  alike  on  the  evil  and 
the  good;  and  then  down  at  the  green  sward,  where 
the  modest  wild  flowers  are  quietly  drinking  in  the 
ef ening  dews,  and  be  thankful,  Kate,  and  happy,  and 
very  humble  withal.  t 

August  17. 

This  morning  came  a  letter,  from  Geoige,  fuU  of 
health  and  li^t  spirits,  and  all  the  love  of  home  and 
household  which  absence  ever  makes  more  tender. 
A  letter  with  which  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  except 


the*  P.  S.' which  troubles  me  a  little.  IttitUs:-*!! 
by  any  chance  you  should  require  legal  adrioe  in  ny 
absence,  you  wUl,  of  oourse,  apply  to  Mr.  Lo^  lad 
be  entirely  guided  by  his  opinion.'  Thti  is  a  hard 
Sentence  for  me  either  to  forget  or  ignore^  To  what 
cai\  he  allude,  save  perhaps  to  this  very  mattv  wbkik 
I  have  had  all  arranged  without  even  hii  partner's 
knowledge  of  its  existence!  I  can  do  nothing  bot 
wait  till  he  hears  from  me  at  Milan,  whete  twoletten 
now  lie  for  him.  Dear  kitid  George!  sorely  he  will 
not  be  angry  with  me?  'And,  if  he  is,  I  shall  be  lo 
forbearing,  so  fond,  so  devoted  to  his  wishes  in  ersiy 
other  particular  during  all  my  future  life,  he  williooa 
be  moved  to  pity,  and  forgive  mei 

AvgostSSL 

Another  letter  from  niy  hnsbaad  to-day,  which  hai 
made  me  very  nuserablei  Oh!  rash,  rash,  sad  bfind 
that  I  was!  I  have  been  deceived,  duped,  pillafsod 
by  imposture  and  villany !  That  woman,  whose  eom- 
ing  originally  was  a  plague  to  G«orge,  and  a  mystery 
to  me,  is  indeed  one  Mrs.  Grey— but  not  the  ri^t 
one — an  artful,  designing  creature,  who,  baring  mar- 
ried the  cousin  of  our  Stephen  Grey,  ftnd  knowing  all 
the  story  of  my  inheriting  the  property,  first  attempted 
to  palm  off  a  false  identity  upon  my  husband,  and, 
on  his  discovering  her  treachery,  assailed  me  pur- 
posely in  his  absence,  and  played>off  the  same  game, 
alas!  too  successfully.  When  George  demsadri  ^ 
her  where  was  the  true  Mr.  Grey,  she  declared  he 
was  dead,  and  then  had  the  effrontery  to  dsim  the 
estate,  on  the  score  of  her  husband  being  the  next 
heir!  The  knowledge  of  all  this  wicked  plotting  has 
fairly  paralysed  me.  Five  thousand  pounds  gone  t» 
cheats,  and  the  other  five  thousand  pledged  to  be 
given  to  them;  though  now,  of  course,  this  pledge  ii 
nought,  seeing  the  promise  was  founded  in  IgnonBce 
of  the  fraud.  What  can  I  do  to  retrieve  mygreat 
error?  I  must  summon  Mr.  Locke  at  once,  ere  more 
mischief  is  done.  O  poor  weak,  precipitate,  nnhippy 
Kate!  that  was  Iront  to  be  called  a  good  angel,  bov 
art  thou  fallen  now! 

September  & 

More  disclosures,  that  strike  me  with  surprise  and 
abhorrence,  Mr.  Locke's  scrutiny  has  brought  to  li^i 
The  wretched  family  (whose  heavy  pecuniary  oUig^ 
tions  turn  out  to  have  been  a  pure  figment,  the  better 
to  work  upon  my  compassion)  ha,ve  taken  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  the  first  instalment  of  £5,000  to  decamp 
to  America.  No  doubt  they  dreaded  disooTery  by 
delay,  while  leaving  that  Mr.  Sid^— 4heir  needy  tod 
and  confederate  in  wickedness— to  receive  the  rest  (rf 
the  money,  in  the  event  of  things  going  on  smoothly 
till  the  specified  time  of  payment.  Mr.  Locke  wj% 
little,  but  evidently  regards  me  as  no  better  than  a 
fool ;  and  thinks,  mayhap,  that  George  has  got  cheaply 
off  with  the  half,  when  he  might  have  lost  the  whole 
£10,000,  with  such  a  simpleton  of  a  wife.  Indeei  1 
saw  plainly  that  the  notion  of  my  ever  abdicating 
my  rights  in  favour  even  of  the  real  son,  he  risved 
as  a  high-fiown  absurdity  not  to  be  mentioned.  Pr- 
Armstrong  and  my  good  aunt  give  me  great  eoniola- 
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tioo.  They  are  both  equally  willing  to  take  part  of 
the  blame,  if  blame  there  be;  yet  assuredly  none  rests 
with  them.  Mr.  Locke  says: — *  Mr.  Weston  proposed 
at  one  time  to  return  home  immediately,  but  I  have 
told  him  this  is  quite  unnecessaiy;  so  he  means  to 
continue  his  tour.  *  Perhaps  it  is  better  on  the  whole. 
Bnt  still,  I  bitterly  bemoan  my  mistake,  and  wish,, 
oh!  how  ferrently,  that  George  were  here — that  I 
might  confess,  and  lament,  and  weep  to  him! 

October  2. 

Geoige  has  now  been  away  two  months,  and  gone 
over  a  yast  deal  of  ground.  He  surpassed  his  origi- 
nsl  intention,  and  went  to  Rome  and  Naples,  princi- 
pally by  Mr.  Locke's  advice;  and  now  writes  me  that 
he  will  certainly  be  at  home  by  the  middle  of  this 
month.  He  has  never  upbraided  me,  in  any  of  his 
letters,  for  my  part  in  this  unfortunate  business  of 
the  Greys;  ftnd  I  cannot  think  he  will  be  very  severe 
when,  we  meet^  But,  then,  his  temper  is  so  quick  at 
any  rate,  I  scarce  know  what  to  hope  or  fear. 

Meanwhile,  my  aunt  and  I  spend  many  hours  daily 
in  delightful  companionship  with  the  two  sweetest 
children  upon  earth.  And  when  I  look  at  that  noble- 
hearted  boy  playing  the  guardian  so  manfully  to  my 
lovely  darling,  I  think  if  my  Geozge  were  safe  beside 
09  onoe  more,  and  not  very  tokgey  with  me  about  the. 
loss  of  that  money,  I  would  not  exchange  places  with 
an  empress,  though  she  could  count  her  gold  by 
millions. '  Ah !  that  if  again!  Why  must  it  be  for 
ever  intruding,  with  its  sickening  suggestions  of  doubt 
and  discomfort?  It  is  an  ugly  little  word.  Let  me 
expunge  it  from  my  vocabulaiy  henceforth. 

^  October  17. 

George  arrived  last  night;  and  somehow,  spite  of 
all  my  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  when  I  heard  the 
carriage  stop  at  the  gate,  and  caught  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  on  the  walk,  it  was  with  a  strange 
medley  of  indefinite  emotions  that  I  ran  hastily  out 
to  receive  him.  Was  it  fancy,  or  was  there  some- 
thing—I am  at  a  loss  what  to  call  it — something 
different  in  our  meeting  from  all  former  occasions 
of  his  return  from  casual  absences — something  lying 
at  onr  hearts,  that^  in  spite  of  the  kindest  words  of 
greeting,  betrayed  itself  by  a  look  or  a  tone?  How 
Bubtle  are  the  threads  that  compose  our  affections! 
and  how  rapidly  the  most  trivial  inequality  in  one 
of  these  threads  mars  the  perfect  beauty  of  the 
fabric!  I  felt  as  by  a  lightning  gleam  that  there  was 
a  vague  shadow,  unspoken  and  unspeakable,  hanging 
in  mid  air  between  my  husband  and  myself,  to  which 
neither  of  us  could  or  would  allude  at  that  moment 
Oh!  how  this  marred  the  pleasure  which  otherwise 
had  been  so  exquisite,  to  behold  him  once  again, 
with  his  handsome  face  bronzed  somewhat  by  travel, 
and  his  rich  brown  hair  clustering  round  his  forehead 
in  its  <Ad  careless  luxuriance!  I  knew  what  was  in 
his  mind — the  secret  dissatisfaction  with  mjrself, 
which  would  have  bnist  forth  long  ago  had  oppor- 
tunity be^  given,  but  which  time  and  distance  had 
■oftened,  yet  not  obliterated.  Shortly,  the  tone  of 
his  thoughts  communicated  itself  to  mine,  and  I  was 
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strangely  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  strangely  dis- 
composed, llie  end  of  it  was  that  I  seized  the 
moment  that  George  was  in  close  colloquy  with 
Charlotte  (enjoying  her  bewilderment  at  his  presenta- 
tion to  her  of  a  large  doll  with  the  customary  stiff- 
curled  flaxen  hair  and  staring  blue  eyes),  to  dart  from 
the  room  and  give  vent  to  my  feelings  in  a  flood  of 
tears.  I  felt  relieved  after  this;  and  was  content  to 
wait  George's  own  time  to  speak  of  what  we  were 
both  aware  must  come  to  be  spoken  of  sooner  or 

later. 

(To  be  continued  fortnightly.) 

OUR  HIRING  FAIRS  AND  COUNTRY  FOLKS. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we  shall  again  be  in 
the  heart  and  bustle  of  our  rustic  fites;  and  while 
they  are  yet  at  fully  more  than  arm's  distance,  it 
may  neither  be  ill-advised  nor  unprofitable  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock  and  discuss  their  common  cha- 
racter and  tendency.  Of  late,  hiring-f air  conferences 
have  become  one  of  our  regular  institutions.  Such 
roystering  festal  days  have  been  pronounced  a  scandal 
to  t}^  age,  in  &hbel  riot  and  dissipation.  But  /air 
play  to  the  jolly  lads  and  buxom  lasses  of  our 
secluded  farmsteads.  Their  life  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  passed  in  the  city  or  town — 
different  in  those  social  relationships  which  act  so 
potently  in  forming  the  moral  and  intellectual  tastes. 
None  but  the  rustics  themselves  know  the  deep 
meaning  of  a  fair-day;  and,  if  they  are  to  be  amused, 
that  entertainment  must  be  of  a  congenial  kind — such 
as  their  abnormal  nature  will  heartily  appreciate.  It 
would  simply  be  ridiculous  to  provide  the  same  sort 
of  soiree  for  the  illiterate  peasant  that  you  would 
for  the  educated  citizen.  Their  tastes  are  widely 
dissimilar.  Excitement  the  former  must  have.  A 
soirte  musicale  does  not  suit  his  uncultivated,  un- 
developed mind  at  all.  Fine  English  he  understands 
not,  either  in  speech  or  song.  Nor  does  any  heinous 
fault  rest  with  him  that  he  has  not  the  refinement 
to  relish  the  brilliant  oration  and  thrilling  aria.  He 
is  happy  enough  over  his  own  more  primitive  ballads 
and  stories.  They  suit  his  'case'  exactly;  and  he 
laughs  with  the  heartiest  gufiiaws  at  the  expression 
of  theif  rough  and  tickling  wit: — 

'  Your  heart*  they  woold  beat, 
And  yonr  eari  they  woold  tingle. 
To  hear  the  merry  tales 
Of  the  farmed  •  Inftle.' 

At  the  Falkirk  Hiring  Fair  of  May  last,  an  attempt 
wi^  made  to  put  down  the  dancing,  by  the  exhibition 
of  Barker's  panorama  and  a  display  of  electric  lights. 
But  need  we  say  that  the  whole  affiiir  proved  a  great 
failure?  Strange  that  men  who  have  travelled,  seen, 
and  learned  so  much,  should  be  so  pitifully  ignorant 
of  human  nature!  The  hearts  of  the  people,  rich 
and  poor,  are,  after  all,  composed  of  very  much  the 
same  material;  and  those  rustic  folks,  full  as  they 
are  of  animal  spirits,  can  never  be  expected  to  sob^ 
down,  on  a  fair -day,  to  witness  the  spectacular 
beauties  of  even  so  artistic  a  panorama.    They  see 
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too  mtioli  of  Bach  scenes  first  hand,  and  of  an  elec- 
tricity grander'  than  that  of  the  platform,  to  be 
tri<iked  into  the  cOttpanctire  serritnde  of  mere  mimic , 
perfotmances.  Bnt  what  is  really  wrong  in  those 
Terpdchorean  pleasures?  Ko  doubt  the  manhood 
of  our  lusty  and  rollicking  CQuntry  cousins  might, 
in  some  other  way,  be  better  asserted.  We  seek  not 
to  dispute  that  point.  Still,  as  the  source  ^of  a 
gratifying  excitement,  dancing  is  the  very  thing 
wanted.  Let  satisfactory  arrangements,  therefor^, 
be  made  for  having  such  entertainments  carried  out 
decently,  and  with  order.  First-rate  generalship,  of 
coarse,  would  .1^  requisite  in  the  master  of  cere- 
faioniea— ^for  on  his  taot  must  materially  depend  the 
success  of  the  scheme. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strangest,  not  to  say  most  ir- 
reverent, scenes  ever  enacted  in  a  hiring  fair,  was 
witnessed  at  a  late  feeing  market  in  Bathgate.  It 
OGCorred  when  the  revival  spasm  was  at  its  height. 
Down  through  the  hum  and  hubbub  of  the  festal 
gathering  went  a  band  of  so-called  evangelists, 
singing  *  Come  to  Jesus,'  and  '  Rest  for  the  weary.' 
Conduct  so  unseemly  and  indiscreet,  of  course,  only 
brought  religion  into  ridicule.  And  need  it  be  won- 
dered at,  though  men  aiming  at  so  much,  succeeded 
in  doiog  so  little?  '  He  that  would  be  of  service  to 
mankind  must  first  endeavour  to  resemble  them. '  The 
iur  is  no  more  the  plaoe  for  the  sermon  than  the 
ehurch  the  place  for  the  fair.  Folks  so  assembled 
are  met  for  secular  amusement.  They  do  their 
best  to  enjoy  themselves,  casting  everything  like 
ttiqueUe  to  the  winds.  And  why  should  religion  be 
at  all  introdueed  into  sneh  a  company?  What  etty 
dezgyman,  for  instance,  would  think  of  going  to  any 
of  those  danoe  assemblies,  held  by  the  iUte  of  the 
town,  that  he  might  there  take  the  opportunity  of 
extemporising  upon  the  great  necessity  of  flying  at 
once  to  Christ?  The  preacher,  we  venture  to  say, 
would  at  once  be  expelled  from  the  ball-room,  and 
might  be  otherwise  taught  a  memorable  lesson  of  his 
imprudence — and  very  justly  sa  Everything  in  its 
place.  Fairs  are  good  enough  institutions  in  their 
way;  and  what  evils  attend  them,  social  reformers 
must  just  set  themselves  to  eradicate.  But  let  us 
take  care  to  look  at  those  '  roaring'  fites'  with  a 
sympathetic  and  healthy  eyesight.  Our  country 
cousins!  What  hearty  and  jovial  greetings  they 
give  and  take  1  *  Each  for  the  ither's  weelf are  kindly 
speers.'  Most  interesting,  in  its  free  and  unaffected 
§utoomeof  rustic  love  and  jollity,  is  thegay  and  off-hand 
—or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  on-Aan(i--deportment 
df  the  ruddy  and  heterogeneous  crowd.  Those  stalwart 
lads  and  buxom  lasses  may  be,  possibly,  too  demon- 
strative in  their  affections*  at  least  not  over  particu- 
lar about  the  plaoe  where  they  practise  their  endear- 
ments. But  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  their 
iram.  Hearty,  and  honest  natures.  And  manners  in 
the  country  are  a  shade  different  from  those  in  the 
town.  Were  some  of  the  city  belles— modest  Flora, 
lor  instance,  who  put  the  legs  of  her  piano  into  pretty 
frilled  trousers — ^present  to  see  how  their  rustic  cousins 


fare  at '  harvest-homes,'  how  their  feelingi  voold  be 

shocked!    Rudeness  to  girls^-to  country  giris! 

'Tat!  70U  imow  them  oot; 
Thef  like  hard  kiioelu,  and  to  be  won  1^  ftina* 

And,  beyond  all  question,  a  good  desl  too  madi  ii 
made  of  the  festal  revelry  of  our  hiring  fsiis.  People 
rollicking,  ardent,  and  free,  are  not,  from  these  dis- 
positions, vicious.   It  is  the  general  exdiemsnt  of  the 
holiday,  for  months  so  joyously  looked  f oHiraid  to,  thik 
gets  the  better  of  them  from  top  to  toe.  Afiddle,aboTe 
all  things,  they  cannot  stand.    Qs  musie  tskei  their 
heels,  just  as  in^xicants  take  their  head.  And  this 
leads  us  to  make  a  passing  reference  to  the  'feast  of  fat 
things'  in  which,  on  a  fair-day,  they  so  gnstUy  indulge. 
In  Falkirk,  Upwards  of  10,000  pies  are  eommonly  cos- 
sumed  throughout  the  various  refreshment -hooeei! 
-—a  quantity  of  mutton  which  mi^t  form  a  pynsiid 
equalling.  If  not  eclipsing,  in  siae,  the  Egyptian  itne- 
turo  built   by  the  inmiortal  Gh(e)ops2    Bat  tiiss 
granting  the  natural  inclination  of  onr  eoniitfy  peopk 
to  a  sort  of  roaring  mirth,  we  would  just  add,— Tike 
the  same  number  of  young  folks,  full  of  health  awl 
Heart,  from  any  conununity,  and  better  eendoet  miglit 
safely  be  defied.    ThO  scene  presented  by  tho  hosie- 
coming  of  an  exenrsion  of  artisan^  is  feot  a  wMt 
better.    Uany,  in  both  cases,  eonduol  tiMfluelTes 
with  the  most  exeteplaiy  decorum;  btit  there  ere 
always  a  few— and  hear  it,  O  heroes  of  the  Qmn 
pown!  there  will  always  be  a  few— who  casBot  w 
a  holiday  without  abnicdng  it. 

Another  objection  urged  agunst  hiring-DUkete  is 
the  '  degradation'  to  which  those  in  quest  of  'f eft' 
are  subjected.  But  that  is  anotllir  mistake.  Jock, 
at  the  feeing  fair,  is  as  good  as  his  mastsr.  Fsrone 
day,  at  least,  he  knows^and  adtnowledges  no  supe- 
rior. True;  he  ia  hired  for  his  vigour  of  limh  sad 
strength  of  muscle.  And  irhf  so?  Jnit  becsote 
he  is  engaged  to  woric.  It  would  not  pay  a  fanaer 
to  *  fee '  a  shadow— a  being  so  ricketty  that  the  nfj 
winds  of  heaven  might,  on  some  oeaunon,  blow  Urn 
to  shivers.  Still  we  grant  that  there  is  undoaMedlj 
much  connected  with  those  rustic  jubilees  thatisigkt 
very  advantageously  be  dispensed  with.  We  cannoi, 
however,  as  yet  a^  for  the  great  and  the  remote- 
All  reforms  are  works  of  time,  and  will  not  hear  to 
be  forced  with  locomotive  push.  Man,  eyen  is  ko 
best  estate,  is  a  stubborn  animaL 

We  oome  now  to  look  at  the  home  life  of  ike 
bucolic  country  folks.  But  we  have  little  or  actbia^ 
of  the  bothy  system  in  the  south  of  Sootlsnd.  "Qie 
great  body  of  our  herds  and  ploughmen— and  ^^ 
refer  particularly  to  th^  shires  of  Lanstk,  Linlith- 
gow, imd  Stirling-hAve  the  freedom  of  the&rW» 
kitchen  for  their  several  meals,  and  the  nam  s^< 
of  thi '  roundabout '  over  the  long  and  frosty  n^ 
of  winter.  And  where  bothies  exkt,  they  SR  ^ 
the '  Pandemoniums'— the  dens  ol  lust  and  okseemtf 
— ifMch  we  have  heard  others  {tainted;  Hn^iuf  vo 
our  fanns,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  svdi  estttsf < 
character  as  to  demand  a  separate  buildhic  ftf  then 
employed  in  their  labour  and  ottltivsliML   ^o^  ^ 
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the  bothiea  of  thd  noiih,  thete  seema  a  cryiit^  need 
for  u>me  reform.  The  promiBcaoaB  life  cli«racteristic 
of  ihe  ElgiiiBhire  and  Bftnffiihire  hindB,  caniiot  but  be 
the  eattse  of  mnch-  immorali^  and  VicionB  contftmi- 
natioD.  Something^  therelore,  muat  be  done  by  way 
of  protectiilg  '  iririue  atrnggling  09  the  brink  of  vice;' 
and  of  gnidiog,  taf  e  into  the  harbour  of  true  manhood 
and  womanhood,  those 

'who  daridlng  tail 
Whore  ttan,  and  porti,  and  pilots  falL' 

Bat  vh&t  of  the  farm-labourer's  cot  ?  Aa  Bums  said 
to  Dngald  Stewart,  '  It's  necessaty  to  be  a  cottager  to 
know  what  pure  and  tranquil  pleasures  often  nestle 
below  those  lowly  roofs.'  Well  does  Macaulay  make 
Fortune  declaim,  in  that  clever  poem  which  he  wrote 
shortly  after  his  defc^at  at  Edinburgh, — 

*  Of  tho  fkir  brotherhood  who  ehace  my  grac^        , 
1  from  thy  natal-daj  pronounce  thee  free; 
And  if  for  eoine  I  keSp  a  nobler  place, 
I  keep  for  none  a  happitt  than  for  thee.' 

Jost  look  at  the  strong  and  stalwart  husbandman. 
His  ea^  and  vigorous  contour  says  forcibly  that  he  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  deeply;  that  his  occupa- 
tion in  life  is  more  physical  than  intellectual;  that 
he  has  little  of  his  own  in  the  world  to  care  for,  and 
that  as  regards  the  possessions  of  others,  they  are 
nothing  to  hinu  It  is  worth  while  to  peep  into  his 
family  cot  when,  on  a  winter's  night,  the  group  of 
m«ny  youngsters,  rosy  and  bright-eyed,  each  bearing 
the  bucolio  stamini^  of  health,  sit  gossipping' round 
the  blazing  hearth.  Those  'bairns'  must  sing  th^ 
song.  Their  hearts,  which  are  full  of  music,  must 
poor  Out  the  joyous  merriment  that  is  in  them. 
Bach  firesides  are  drcles  of  the  truest  happiness. 
Difficulties,  no  doubt,  sometimes  ruffle  the  placid 
current  of  their  united  life;  but  as  '  the  storm  which 
khakes  the%oughs  of  the  mountain  pine  gives  strength 
to  ita  roots,'  so  the  little  '  straits'  which  will  occa- 
tienally  disturb  the  comforts  of  the  best  regulated 
&mily,*only  tttid  to  bind  with  a  closer  and  firm^ 
lore-knot  the  hearts  of  the  common  household. 

Nor  could  this  article  be  in  any  sense  ^omplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  intellectual  diaracter 
of  the  dass  of  whom  it  treats.  And  here  let  it  be 
noted,  that  the  idea  of  an  educated  man  or  woman  is 
how  vastly  different  from  that  entertained  even  thirty 
years  ago.  A  girl  then  wasco^dered  *  finished'  if 
Bhe  could  merely  read  and  write;  and  a  boy  was 
thought  wdl  educated  if  he  could  but  pen  and  cal- 
culatsk  Geography  and  grammar  Were  held  as  only 
necessary  for  those  who  meant  to  take  some  profes- 
sion. In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  accounts 
unong  the  rural  peasantry  were  generally  kept  by 
means  of  inoiBions  made  on  wood.  And  the  black- 
Mnith,  if  he  had  mended  a  spad^  charged  it  by 
drawing  as  well  as  he  could  the  figure  of  a  spade, 
Adding,  at  a  short  distance  therefrom,  six  perpen- 
dicular lines,  to  signify  sixpence.  Or  if  he  had 
^•pftited  a  plough,  he  sketched  out  that  aUo  in  the 
lame  tude  and  rough  style,  annexing  to  it  four  curve 
KhiiK  to  daoote  four  thiilings.    ^ucation,  however,  I 


has  made  great  progress  since  those  days;  and  even 
country  people  have  of  late  given  good  evidence  of  a 
keen  thirst  for  knowledge.  From  such  enlighten- 
ment, shared  in  by  young  and  old,  superstition  is 
gradually  dying  out  There  are  yet  many  who  werd 
bom  and  bred  in  the  very  heart  of  witchcraft — ^in  the 
midst  of  such  notions  as  these: — When  the  dairymaid 
fotmd  her  butter  slow  to  rise,  the  local  witch  was 
thought  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  chum.  When 
a  horse  got  heated  in  the  stable.  Mole  White,  *a 
wrinkled  old  hag  with  age  grown  double,'  was  sus- 
pected of  having  been  on  his  back.  Again,  when  a 
horse  dn^ped  down  at  the  plough  or  in  the  cart,  it 
was  said  he  had  been  elfin  shot.  TThe  aurora  borealis, 
too,  was  thought  the  reflection  of  shoals  of  herrings 
coming  round  the  north  seas.  And,  connected  with  a 
certain  '  witch-doctor'  yeb  living,  Ve  heard  told  the 
following  remedy  which  he,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
prescribed: — ^A  neighbour's  cow  having  taken  sud- 
denly ill  one  night,  he,  the  village  'veet,' was  sent 
for.  On  his  arrival,  he  simply  ordered  a  rowan  stick, 
mounted  with  a  red  string,  to  be  tied  to  crummie's 
tail.  Poor  cmmmie,  however,  died  in  spite  of  all  the 
enchantment.  But  such  silly  *  freets'  are  soon  to  be 
nowhete  even  in  the  most  outlandish  of  rural  dis- 
tricts. Intelligence  is  speedily  doing  its  work,  espe- 
cially among  the  young,  and  those  who,  in  boyhood  , 
or  girlhood,  have  been  favoured  with  the  ordinary 
sehool-branches  of  education.  Thus,  with  the  many 
the  pursuit  of  improvement  has  become  the  pursuit 

of  pleasure.  Egbert  Qillbsfis. 

OUR  FIRE. SIDE  PHILOSOPHER  AT  THE 

COAST. 

With  a  rustle  of  rose  trees  and  a  flutter  of  fuchsia 
branches,  you  awake  to  <i  glare  of  light  hitting  on 
the  green  diamonds  of  your  bed-room  wall-paper, 
and  to  the  long  inarticulate  meanings  of  the  waves 
upon  the  distant  shore.  You  draw  aside  the  window- 
blind,  peep  out  upon  a  fine  semi-circular  sweep  of 
blue,  bounded  Jsy  a  yellow  breadth  of  sand  —  on 
which  sit  various  picturesque  groups  of  young  ladies, 
laboriously  sketching  the  opposite  coast,  with  its 
lighthouse  and  undulations  of  pine;  upon  the  long 
wooden  pier  striking  out  into  the  water,  covered,  at 
ita  extrmity,  with  pile^  of  herring-boxes  awaiting 
shipment;  and  on  the  distant  line  of  pale-blue  hills, 
dr^unily  lying  half -hid  in  the  misty  glare,  of  the  sun. 
You  withdraw  behind  the  window-blind,  lazily  get 
up  the  minutisa  of  a  watering-place  toilet  (which  is 
always  unsatisfactory  to  a  degree),  and,  the  break- 
fast-bell giving  due  and  welcome  warning,  you 
saunter  into  the  room — where  the  young  ladies  are 
brilliant  in  summer  cottons,  Paterfamilias  smothered 
in  the  Mining  Journal,  and  the  *  house-mother'  dili- 
gently attending  the  digestive  requirements  of  Charlie 
the  Celt,  with  round  head  and  eye  of  much  impudent 
fun;  of  Har^  the  Saxon,  with  handsome  shoulders 
and  fair  and  honest  face;  of  Jamie  the  philosopher, 
quiet  and  backward;  and  of  Alick,  who  has  arrived  at 
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that  age  which  looks  down  with  compaaaionate  pity 
on  the  juvenility  of  younger  brothers.  After  break- 
fast, yon  ]^a88  out  into  the  garden;  and,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  rose-perfume,  and  to  the  breezy  motion 
of  innumerable  leaves,  you  dawdle  the  day  over, 
until  dinner  arrives — until  evening  arrives — then 
night,  and  supper. 

Now,  I  call  that  enjoyment.  It  is  possible  that 
by  so  doing  I  may  hold  myself  up  to  the  ridicule  of 
certain  quicksilver-blooded  young  persons;  but  I  re- 
peat H,  and  say  that  this  method  of  spending  one's 
time  at  the  coast  is  that  which,  out  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  time,  yields  you  the  largest  quantity  of  plea- 
sure. Why  should  I  buckle  upon  my  back  an 
unwieldy  tin  instrument,  and,  with  this  horrible 
engine  of  torture  momentarily  bumping  my  shoulder- 
blades,  proceed  to  climb  this  or  the  other  nameless 
mountain  in  search  of  certain  insignificant  weeds 
which  one  is  inevitably  doomed  never  to  find  ?  Why 
should  I  depart  at  daybreak,  in  the  guise  of  an 
amateur  Macadamiser;  and  thus,  having  made  myself 
a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men,  tramp  through  dis- 
agreeable country-villages,  to  seek  some  dilapidated 
sandstone  quarry,  there  to  gather  more  ridiculously 
ugly  objects  than  a  child,  with  a  penny  box  of 
colours,  would  delineate  on  the  lid  of  a  band-box  ? 
Look  you,  good  people!  if  this  were « the  prospective 
pleasure  I  should  meet  with  at  the  sea-side,  infinitely 

should  I  prefer  my  own  quiet  dwelling  in >  square, 

where,  seated  at  an  open  window,  with  a  tumbler  of 
Bass  on  the  sill,  and  a  pipe  of  oriental  length  between 
my  finger  and  thumb,  I  should  dream  away  the 
afternoon  in  looking  at  the  bushes  in  middle  of  the 
square;  and  the  winds  and  the  wild  waves  should 
roar  and  spend  their  fury  unheeded  by  me« 

True,  there  are  moments  in  life  when  we  pause  to 
measure  the  progress  we  have  made,  when  we  look 
back  to  the  early  landmarks  of  life,  and  count  what 
we  have  acquired  on  the  journey.  Do  I  fear  these 
moments?  No.  It  may  be  this  man's  pleasure  to 
collect  an  herbarium  of  carefully-ticketed  weeds;  it 
may  be  that  man's  delight  to  possess  a  store  of  geolo- 
gical treasures;  it  may  be  the  other  man's  prevailing 
passion  to  have  his  rooms  decorated  with  gaudy  water- 
colour  drawings  done  by  his  own  hand.  Welh,  these 
are  good  enough  in  thei^  way,  I  admit  At  the  least 
they  demonstrate  that  their  various  possessors  have 
not  been  idle.  And  for  me? — well,  if  yon  will  have 
results,  I  may,  for  instance,  point  to  my  whiskers, 
which  are  the  longest  and  silkiest  in  our  club,  and 
have  become  so  only  by  the  most  strict  and  long- 
continued  attention  to  dietary  regulations.  You  ask 
after  mental  treasures  acquired  during  these  bygone 
years?  Certainly,  in  physical  science  I  have  done 
nothing;  but  a  habit  of  observation — of  that  kind  of 
obversation  which  draws  out  a  mental  catalogue  of 
the  dress,  manners,  and  attitude  of  every  man  you 
meet— is  surely  something.  'The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man.'  So  said  one  who  ought  to  have  known; 
though  he  himself  was  not»  I  grieve  to  say,  the  most 
brilliant  specimen  of  the  human  race.     The  peculiar 


fascination  of  this  study  is,  that  it  involves  abwdntely 
no  labour,  that  your  subjects  are  constantly  before 
you,  and  that  the  instruction  to  be  gained  by  it  is 
almost  surpassed  by  the  amusement  which  it  dStorda. 
I  don't  care  about  collecting  specimens  of  natonl 
history — ^that's  the  fact.  I  am  junior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Brown,  Keeley,  Keeley,  &  Brown;  and  hare 
not  time  for  that  sort  of  thing.  And  if  I  do  sometimes 
envy  the  sun -burned  faces,  rough  hands,  and  boister- 
ous mirth  of  those  lunatics  who  dash  over  the  eoantiy 

in  bands,  returning  home  in  the  evening \mi  no; 

come  hither  unto  me,  thou  voluminous  panoply  of 
self -content!  until,  armed  and  bound  and  swathed  in 
thee  more  securely  than  ever  Egyptian  mnmmy  was 
bandaged,  I  shall  stretch  my  legs  upon  this  garden- 
plot,  and  fill  my  pipe,  and  be  happy. 

Thus  it  is  that  on  this  cold  gray  morning,  as  I 
stand  by  the  margin  of  this  cold  gray  sea,  I  do  hold 
myself  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  friendship.  Aks! 
that  I  cannot  say  a  'smoking*  sacrifice,  for  my 
tobacoo-po^ch  is  left  at  home,  and  there  aie  no 
human  beings  visible  but  an  ancient  fisherman  smd 
ling  of  deep  sea  lines  and  musses,  and  PaterfamihiSf 
who  only  snu& !  It  is  but  three  o'clock— the  sea 
lies  motionless  in  a  soft  white  vapour— the  distant 
hills  stand  gloomily,  wrapped  in  their  night-vestore 
of  purple;  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  stir  the 
drooping  lime-trees  of  the  village,  that  hang  moodily 
and  silently  over  the  dew-damp  hedges.  Bat  yonder, 
on  the  far  gray  surface  of  the  water,  are  varioos 
specks  of  boats  congregated  together— filled,  I  dare- 
say, with  mites  of  human  beings,  Ikidustrionsly  en- 
gaged in  procuriipig  the  miserable  wherewithal  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  their  own  hunger,  and  to  help 
to  pay  the  rent  of  their  houses.  They,  at  least,  have 
an  excuse  for  being  out  at  this  untin^us  hoar;  but 
I — why  should  I  be  dragged  from  pleasant  alomber 
to  stand  deserted  and  shivering  on  the  margin  of  this 
gray  sea?  This  is  a  pleasure  party,  forsooth!  We 
^are  to  go  fishing  this  morning,  and  we  are  expected 
to  feel  happy,  to  declare  that  it  is  '  jolly,'  and  to 
think  we  are  the  luckiest  people  on  the  earth!  I 
lay  myself  down  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  as  Alick, 
and  Charlie,  and  Harry,  and  Jamie  seize  the  oars— 
and  resign  myself  to  my  fate. 

We  arrive  at  our  aestination.    With  a  plunge  and 
a  rush  the^anchpr  is  dropped.    The  lines  are  supplied 
with  large  white  fly-hooks  (surely  the  fish  who  in- 
habit those  waters  must  be  insane  to  approa^  such 
instruments!)  and  now  are  we  expected  to  saw  the 
air  at  full  arm-stretch,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  of 
those  insane  creatures  will  be  sufi&ciently  idiotic  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  bits  of  bent  iron.    But  sad- 
denly  we  are  saluted  with  a  broadside  of  half-mattered 
oaths,  and  find  we  have  drifted  into  the  vexy  centre 
of  the  orthodox  fishermen,  who  naturally  and  ener- 
getically resent  this  encroachment  on  their  lawfol 
preserves.     Our  anchor  has  slipped;  it  has  to  bs 
drawn  up  again,  cast  elsewhere,  and  twenty  minntes 
have  passed  ere  this  is  properiy  done.    Pleasore! 

We  are  settled  at  last    Let  him  who  woold  weaiy 
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hj»  body  and  agitate  his  mind  to  catch  a  few  oily 
herriDgi,  which  yon  could  buy  for  a  few  pence  on 

shore,  doit!  That  shall  not  I.  I  shall  dream  the 
cold  Lours  away,  until  the  piscatorial  frenzy  has 
B&fely  and  surely  departed  from  the  mind  of  Pater- 
familiaa. 

What  a  beautiful  morning!  For  awhile  a  silent 
battle  was  beins  waged  between  the  gray  above  and 
the  ^y  beneath,  until  a  strange  flutter  of  pink  heg^ 
to  rue  behind  the  purple  mountains,  widening  and 
growing  and  ^uning  m  sfcrength-Tr-until  the  triumph  of 
the  morning  is  full  and  complete.  Xow  uprises  the 
golden-red  rim  of  the  sun  over  the  violet  mist — a  lime 
of  gold  is  opened  on  the  sea,  and  all  the  ripi>le8  laugh 
in  yellow  hght,  with  angular  strokes  of  bright  liUc 
for  shadows;  and  as  a  bar  of  purple  doud  lies  before 
the  sun,  it  dilates  into  purest  crimson,  and  then  the 
ripples  become  a  brilliant  rose-pink,  and  all^the  sea 
is  a  liviuff  mass  of  innumerable  colours,  lappine 
against  eadi  other,  and  blending  into  each  other,  and 
straggling  for  very  supremacy  of  richness.  .  .  . 
Flop  floes  a  fish  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
sod  Auck*s  face  is  radiant  with  triumph.  .  .  . 
It  is  so  cold!  though  the  sun  grows  and  brightens 
on  the  white  line  of  houses  that  run  along  the  shore, 
and  smites  upon  a  window  here  and  tiiere,  that  re- 
tarns  a  red  ray  of  gloiy  from  the  soft  green  back- 
croaDd  of  the  hiUs.  .  .  .  Three  at  once?  Well 
oone,  Harry,  my  boy!  But  please  don't  shout  so 
loudly.    .    ,     . 

How  wearily  the  hours  pass!    Every  minute  the 
colours  grow  richer  or  more  faint  along  the  sea- 
banier  St  mountains.    The  pale-blue  smoke  is  up- 
coiling  from  the  cottages — ^grateful  intimation  that 
the  hoar  of  breakfast  is  nigh  at  hand.  In  imagination 
I  see  the  white  coverlet  spread — the  bright  china, 
and  crystal,  and  spoons,  and  plates,  in  methodical 
neatness  and  brillismcy.    Oh  that  this  vile  boat  were 
labouring  under  a  very  load  of  herrings,  or  any  other 
spawn  of  the  sea,  that  so  we  might  return  unto  the 
dwellings  of  men!    How  many  hours  have  passed, 
Harry!    We  came  out  at  three;  now  it  is  half -past 
seven.    Paterfamilias!  as  you  hope  for  a  good  appe- 
tite—as you  hope  never  a^JAu  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
toothache,  let  us  return.   See  how  the  sun  kes  softly 
00  the  bay — how  the  f ududas  and  roses  are  slowing 
with  colour  by  the  porch — ^how  even  the  babies  are 
getting  out  for  their  morning  airing,  attended  by 
oasan,  and  Jane,  and  Polly!    1  rise  m>m  my  recum- 
bent position,  and  find  that  the  other  boats  have 
vanished  like  as  many  spectres.    To  your  oars,  then, 
boys!  and  if  ever  again  you  find  me  awake  at  three 
in  the  morning  to  co  out  on  such  another  errand,  I 
shall — I  shall  forfeit  my  after-dinner  snooze  for 
month,  and  forswear  eau-de-cologne!  W.  B. 


a 


WATER— ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  PROPERTIES. 

*  Wlial  though  in  other  woddt  the  God  he  known, 
'Til  oars  to  txaoe  Him  only  in  our  own.* 

Although  we  have  said  that  water  consists  only 
of  two  aeriform  or  gaseous  elements,  we  do  not  mean 
to  asseri  that  water,  as  found  in  nature,  contains  no 
other  ingredients.  Being  a  powerful  solvent,  and 
possessing  a  wide  range  of  affinity,  it  is  always  im- 
pregnated, more  or  less,  with  extraneous  matter,  or 
with  ingredients  which  are  not  its  normal  constitu- 
ents, but  are  suspended  in  it  mechanically,  and  exist 
in  it  as  impurities. 

For  example,  in  rain  water  we  have  carbonic  acid 


and  ammonia,  which  the  rain  has  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  during  its  descent  to  the  earth;  where, 
facilitated  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  carries  in 
solution,  it  dissolves  the  lime,  magnesia,  oxides  of 
iron,  the  silica  or  sand,  and  various  phosphates, 
carbonates,  sulphates,  and  nitrates,  contained  in  the 
soil — rendering  those  fertilising  substances  capable  of 
entering  the  minute  capillary  vessels  of  plants  which 
they  are  intended  to  nourish;  and,  after  trickling  and 
fiftering  through  the  porous  earth,  it  is  collected  in 
the  rill  and  the  river,  still  containing  minute  traces 
of  these  ingredients. 

Again,  spring  water  contains  chloride  of  sodium  or 
conmion  salt,  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime — ^the 
latter  substance  causing  the  hardness  of  water.  Some 
springs  contain  as  much  as  150  grains  solid  carbonate 
of  Kme  per  gallon. 

Then  there  are  waters  highly  charged  with  a  gas 
called  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  These  are  termed 
niedicinal  waters,  from  the  fact  of  their  exerting  a 
favourable  influence  over  various'  diseases.  They 
have  a  nooet  offensive  taste  and  sniell — indeed,  that 
of  rotten  ^ggs,  which  yield  the  gas.  A  silver  coin 
inunersed  in  the  water  for  a  short  time  becomes 
blackened,  in  consequence  of  the  sulphur  having  a 
greater  aflinity  for  the  silver  than  the  hydrogen. 
The  black  film,  therefore,  on  the  coin  ia  sulphur  and 
silver  in  combination;  while  the  hydrogen,  having 
lost  its  friend,  and  finding  no  other  to  incorporate 
with,  makes  its  escape  in  an  elementary  condition. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  inhaled  in  an  isolated 
state,  is  highly  poisonoua.  The  late  Dr.  Gregory  of 
Edinburgh  says  that  it  has  often  caused  fatal  acci- 
dents in  graves;  when  a  neighbouring  coffin,  being 
perforated  by  the  pickaxe,  the  gas  rushes  out,  filling 
the  grave,  and  striking  down  the  gravedigger  like 
lightning;  and  that  a  horse,  whoee  head  is  in  pure 
air  while  its  body  is  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining only  1-fiOOth  its  volume  of  the  gas,  is  soon 
killed  by  the  gas  absorbed  through  the  skin. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow  against  the  authorities,  for 
causing  the  removal  of  the  various  spring  wells  that 
were  wont  to  refresh  the  population  throughout  the 
city;  but,  from  certain  chemical  combinationa  ensu- 
ing in  these  reservoirs,  they  had  become  contaminated 
with  a  virulent  poison,  and  their  immediate  removal 
was  virtually  an  act  of  philanthropy,  as  the  waters 
•^filtering  from  grave-yards,  streets,  lanes,  wyi(ids, 
and  various  aggregations  of  night  soil — are  eminently 
impregnated  with  animal  matters,  an  important 
constituent  of  which  is  nitrogen.  These  flow  into 
the  sewers,  which  are  not  long  in  communicating 
with  any  contiguous  water  at  the  same  level;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  the  nitrogen  absorbs  a  sufficiency  of 
oxygen  to  form  one  of  its  oxides  or  acids,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  its  protoxide  (NO  or  laughing- 
gas),  are  highly  deleterious  to  life.  Again,  sea  water 
holds  an  immense  weight  of  various  substances  in 
solution,  consisting  of  chlorides^  bromides,  iodides, 
sulphates,  and  carbonates. 


Although  the  heautif til  and  tuiefol  metal,  iodine, 
it  not  obtained  by  the  msniifactnrer  directly  fnmi 
Ma  water,  y#  there  are  doubtiesa  large  quantities 
held  in  solution  by  the  ocean;  because  it  is  evident 
that  marine  plants,  like  those  on  land,  thrive  on 
tiM)  lubstanees  contained  in  the  water  which  sur- 
.rounds  their  mots;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
we  expect  the  solid  constitnents  of  the  plant  to  be 
the  aam^j  or  nearly  so,  as  those  of  the  water,  and 
vice  verto.  The  nianufacturer  of  iodine,  therefore, 
begins  with  Itelp,  which  is  a  concentrated  residue  of 
sea- weeds — these  having  assunilated  into  their  tissues 
the  mechanical  constituents  of  the  water  during  the 
process  of  growth;  and,  from  a  ton  of  drift-weed 
kelp— that  is,  kelp  made  f^m  weeds  washed  ashore 
— the  produce  in  iodine  is  but  12  pounds^  while  the 
kelp  made  from  cut- weeds  —  that  is,  from  weeds 
which  have  grown  on  the  beach— only  yields  24 
guilds  per  ton. 

But  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  sea  water  is 
chloride  of  sodium  (NaCl)  or  common  salt  Enormous 
quan^es  of  thii  substanee  are  held  in  solution  by 
the  reatless  surges  of  the  great  deep.  An  inch  of 
wate^  from  the  superficial  area  of  the  Atlantic  alone, 
^oiitains  as  much  salt  as  would  freight  all  the  vessels 
in  the  world.  This  is  another  convincing  proof  of 
Divine  wisdotn,  because,  had  the  oceaii  not  been  highly 
Impregnated  with  salt,  or  even  had  that  salt  not  been 
tolttble  in  water,  a  vety  brief  period  would  have  suf- 
ficed io  convert  it  into  a  gigantic  cess-pool — a  thousand 
times  Worse  than  any  Styx  ever  imagined,  contami- 
ikatihg  fevery  breeM^  and  charging  eveiy  cloud,  defil- 
ing every  shore,  and  darkening  every  tide  with  thick 
pestilential  vapours  of  disease  and  death.  But  no; 
th«  Almighty,  in  combining  the  two  elementary  bodies 
Hrhich  fonki  salt  (chlorine  and  feo^iuih),  knew  that, 
imleas  it  were  soluble  in  water,  its  antiseptic  proper- 
ties Must  remain  inactive.  It  has  been  stated  that 
sea  water  catries  Silver  in  solution,  and  that  copper- 
fastened  ships,  after  being  long  afloat  and  taken  into 
dock  for  repairs,  are  found  to  have  a  thin  layer  or 
web  of  silver  adhering  to  the  copper  on  their  bottoms. 
The  writer^  however,  in  investigating  the  affinities 
which  exist  between  oopper,  silver,  and  sea  water,  has 
failed  to  discover  any  chemical  action  which  would 
result  as  above.  Any  finely«divided  silver,  separated 
by  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  from  some  un- 
discovered atgentiferons  deposit,  and  which  nuy 
reach  the  ocean  through  th^  agency  of  water,  would 
be  precipitated  by  the  salt  solution  as  a  chloride;  and 
M  chloride  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  and  also  as  silver  has  a  greater  affinity 
pj/t  chV>rine  than  oopper,  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 

We  believe  there  is  no  substance  in  nature  more 
susceptible  of  bfeing  sophisticated  than  water.  We 
hav%  it  of  evety  colour,  taste,  and  smeU.  Drugged  with 
iklcehol  it  forms  whisky;  diawh  with  tea,  a  solution 
df  tannin;  charged  witii  carbonic  idd,  and  mixed 
ilrith  sugar,  gum,  lemon,  ginger,  fte.  it  is  christened 
with  sparkling  titles,  which  are  not  always  indicative 


of  the  ingredients  with  which  it  his  besa  trumog. 
rified.  Then,  what  an  infinitude  of  s^seb  tfc  ••> 
sumes  as  oosmetica  and  medicines!  Bat  iritiumt 
enumerating  any  of  these,  we  append  the  foiloiriBg 
table,  showing  tiie  per  centage  of  water  in  a  Ttrietjr 
of  natural  and  artificial  products:— 


Brandy, 
Dunlop  cheese, 

■*seer,      •  *        • 

Hair,     •  .        » 
^,     . 

Unne,    •  <•        • 
Milk,     . 

I'ea  (dried  leaves), . 

Blood,    .  • 

Apples, .  • 
F&h,      . 
Fowl,     , 

Potatoes,  .        • 

Turnips,  .        • 

Boap,     •  . 


66  per  sent 
30       * 
90       - 

.5  : 

03       t 

87       ' 
5       ' 

79  to  S3* 

ao    » 

80  ' 

5       s 

8to9$S' 
to60« 
7       * 
80  to  50. 
05       • 
5      V 


Coal, 

Manufactured  tobacco- 
Vinegar, 
Sugar  (cane), . 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  above  that  water  is  pn- 
sent  to  a  greater  extent  in  many  subskaaeea  tiua 
would  at  first  be  imagined;  and,  in  short,  there  m 
few  compounds  which  it- will  not  cany  in  lohiioL 
But  the  primary  pellucid  beautiful  fluid,  derdd  of 
all  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  and  free  from  sll  mcdua- 
ical  jimpurities,  is  composed  of  twt>  substsnoei  (»ly; 
and  though  these,  in  an  isolated  state,  be  fieree  ud 
fearful  in  their  natures,  yet,  when  miikgled  to  ^vttec, 
they  become  harmless  and  kindly,  docile  and  Uaad. 

We  will  now  consider  the  two  elemeataiy  osa- 

stituents  of  water— the  first  and  most  ia^Mrtant  of 

which  is 

oxreiir. 

ihvm  what  we  have  previously  stated  regardiag 
the  universal  distribution  of  water,  we  need  seareeiy 
inform  the  reader  that  this  restless  and  n^eriil 
element  has  a  domain  oter  which.  H  wields  iti  riev- 
less  Sbeptre  co-extenaive  with  water;  fbr  it  mad 
be  apparent  that  wherever  there  is  the  most  minute 
trace  of  moisture,  oxygen  is  present  as  a  oon^po&eiit 
part  thereof. 

This  Moment  is  an  absolute  gaS  at  all  temptfatiuci, 
or,  in  other  words,  there  is  no  solid  or  Uquid  otyfca 
It  is  permanently  a  gas,  and  cannot  be  condsnied  or 
froaen  by  the  most  intense  cold,  oombiBed  with  tiie 
highest  prtessure' that  human  «applianees  ate  capable 
of  bringing  to  bear  on  it. 

In  most  cases  the  acidity  of  &uit,  milk,  vin^i 
adds,  ko,  is  owing  to  the  presenoe  of  oxyjfm,  ff^ 
yields  pectic  add;  milk,  lactic  ludd;  and  ria^  ^ 
simply  a  Solution  of  ascetic  acid  and  water.  ■.  Tvoef  tbe 
|>rinc^)al  acids  in  coomieroe  contain  a  |v^Udenli4 
quantity;  for  example: — ^Kitric  Add  cr  a^*s  Mm 
(NO.^)  a  most  intense  solvent  and  pciSQfli,  dlsMtHsf 
metals,  such  as  iron,  silver,  and  copper,  as  sssily  i* 
Water  dissolves  soap— contains  fiva  parts  d  tsyf^ 
combined  with  one  of  nitrogen  or  a»itsu  Theo  tte>* 
is  sulphurioftdd  or  vitriol  (!90i),  contdns^gtt^P^ 


■^ 


i^M«.M> 
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of  iulphnr,  United  tidth  three  of  oxygen,  and  which, 
though  gTMtly  diluted  with  water,  has  intense  add 
propertieB.   Again,  ozyge^  ia  a  powerful  enjliporter  of 
combnsfcion.    All  artificial  light  and  heat,  auch  as 
that  prodnced  by  coal,  wood,  gas,  and  oily  mattets, 
or,  indeed,  any  material  capable  of  burning,  virid  or 
alow,  buns  only  in  virtue  of  the  oxygeu  surropnding 
ii  Oxygen j  of  itself,  however,  is  incapable  of  ignition; 
for,  although  it  supports  combustion,  it  is  iiot  a  com- 
bustible, but  only  enters  into  combination  with  the 
burning  matter,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
and  it  is  during  this  incorporation  that  light  and 
heat  are  evolved.    Now,  upon  this  principle,  the 
reason  must  Be  obvious  why  blowing  engines  are 
attached  to  large  iron  furnaces,  and  also  why  the 
blacksmith  and  housewife  use  beUows,  although  most 
people  are  nataially  of  opinion  that  the  temperature 
of  the  fire  or  f  vimace  is  heightened  solely  by  the  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  through  the  burning  mass,  and  not 
to  any  peculiar  property  of 'the  air  itself;  but  as  the 
gases  or  volatile  matters  which  escape  by  the  chimney, 
eren  when  the  furnace  is  at  a  white  heat  and  no 
appearance  of  smoke,  are  entirely  different  in  their 
compositiQn  from  those  entering  at  the  furnace  mouth, 
it  ia  evident  that  a  chemical  combination  is  at  work 
ilk  the  fomace,  between  the  atmospheric  oxygen  and 
the  carbonifercms  constituents  of  the  fuel,  resulting 
aa  we  have  already  stated.    It  is  therefore  plain 
that  without  ventilation — or,  in  other  words,  a  snp- 
plj  of  exygen-^oombustiott  must  cease;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  draught  of  air  ia  made  to  pass 
through  the  burning  materials  by  powerful  artificial 
appliances,  their  combustioit  must  be  accelerated 
proportionately.     This  imminent  characteristic   of 
oxygen  is  ocularly  demonstrated  by  putting  a  splin- 
ter of  wood,  with  a  single  spark  on  its  point,  in  a 
bottle  containing  the  gas,  when  it  momentarily 
bursts  into  a  brilliant  flame;   and  a  fragment  of 
phoaphotoos,   in  the  same  circumstances,  eniite  a 
dazzling  light,  rivalling  the  intensity  of* the  sun. 
When  we  observe,  then,  a  bar  of  iron  at  white  heat 
—a  furnace  glaring  on  the  clouds  of  night — or  a  con- 
flagration devouring  the  storehouses  of  conmieroe, 
as  did  the  late  fire  in  London, — and  contemplate 
these  phenomena  from  a  scientific  aspect,  they  be- 
come transformed  into  a  grand  and.  terrific  display 
of  the  tntensi^  and  extraordinary  powers  of  oxygen. 
Unless  this,  gaa  surrounds  the  most  ininute  flame, 
00  combustion  will  ensue.    Although  our  globe  was 
on  fire;  and  the  oxygen  with  which  it  is  surrounded 
withdrawn,  it  would  be  instantly  extinguished;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  it  please  the  Almighty  slightly 
to  disarrange  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
withdrawing  some  of  tiie  nitrogen  or  adding  more 
^^g^  many  ingredients  would  bepome  so  innam- 
mable  that  they  would  ignite  spontaneously;  while, 
whatever  was  already  in  a  state  of  ignition  would 
bum  with  such  vigour,  that  a  general  conflagratioin 
would  be  inevitable. 

John  Douqall. 
CTo  be  continued.) 


KURSERY  LITERATURE. 

Kiroi^iNO,  as  we  do,  the  immense  importance  of  a 
name — despite  Shakspere's  asseveration  to  the  con- 
trary— we  are  rather  diffident  in  prefixing  to  the 
present  article  a  title  apparently  as  infantile  as  the 
above.  Experienced  readers,  mayhap,  will  be  pre- 
judiced enough  to  look  upon  our  production  as  de- 
signed especially  for  the  perusal  of  the  olive  branches 
of  their  respective  families,  and  consequently  will 
regard  it  aa  unworthy  of  more  than  a  passing  glance 
from  themselves.  Those  who  argue  in  this  manner 
^  do  «.  le«  than  justice;  for  it  is  to  thetn-we  , 
will  not  add  the  clerical  phrase,  *  and  to  them  alone* 
— that  these  lines  are  addressed. 

The  trite  observation,  which  speaks  of  the  child 
'being  the  father  6t  the  man,  and  the  lines,  equally 
trite,  are  much  to  the  same  purpose — 

'  Cbildbood  ihowf  the  man , 
Aa  morning  shows  the  day/— 

are  not  so  absolutely  and  univereally  true  aa  eommoh 
consent  has  generally  allowed  them  to  be.  It  is 
almost  unaeeessary  to  appeal  to  the  et^rydiky  ex- 
perience of  the  reader  for  inatancee  in  whieh  the 
character  of  the  man  is  far  from  being  consistent 
with  what  we  have  known  of  the  boy  or  tiie  youth. 
How  many  of  those  infant  prodigies  that  totoni^h 
the  world  with  the  wonderful  feats  of  theit  preee-  - 
oious  genius  become,  at  a  nlore  matured  age^  persons 
of  very  questionable  ability,  ot  d^nerate  into  para- 
gons of  fooUahness  or  imbeeUityl  How  few  o!  the 
most  distinguished  akiTirmi  of  our  univetsitiee  sustain, 
in  thei^  after -Life,  the  deputation  irhieh  they  have 
Obtained  at  Alma  ATtUer  for  talent  and  industry! 
How  mant  oi  those  who,  at  school  or  collogo,  were 
regarded  as  irretrievable^  dunces  or  ineonigibie  $»- 
faultets,  have  elhibited.  In  their  intercourse  with 
the  world,  immense  talent  And  iucorriiptible  rktu0 ! 
How  often  has  the  'good  boy*  of  nine  (ir  ten  been 
eonvetted  into  'the  tame  eheater'  of  fifty  Or  aitty; 
and  the  shy  retiring  lad  into  thfe  boh}  and  martial 
•  swaggerer'  of  five-and-twenty ! 

But  instances  like  these  are  to  be  regarded  ratlUsr 
as  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  do  not  greatly 
invalidate  the  general  accuracy  of  the  very  respect- 
able adages  above  mentioned.  We  are  much  inclined 
to  favour  that  mode  of  vatidtiation  which*>prediets 
the  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  futUre 
man,  from  the  actions,  likings, -and  dislikings  ol  the 
boy,  in  the  same  way  as  Admiral  Fitzroy  promises 
good  or  bad  weather  froni  the  favourable  ot  nnfavour- 
able  appearance  of  the  sky  at  sunrise.  Mistakes  will, 
doubtless,  occur  in  both  cases;  and  we  may  eee  a 
wild  youth  shoot  up  into  a  good  man,  or  i  heautifnl 
day  after  n'  threatening  dawn.  But  assuming  the 
general  truth  of  the  wise  saws,  which  makO  '  the  boy 
the  father  to  the  man,^  it  becomes  a  question  dl  con- 
aidehkble  interest  and  importanbe  hoW  this  juvenile 
manhood  is  passed?  Few  peteons  there  are  who  do 
not  interest  themselves  in  this  question.  Every  one 
Is  anxioua  to  know  of  the  welfare-Hmorally,  physi- 
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cafly,  ftnd  intellectaally— of  the  future  members  of 
the* commonwealth;  and  every  one  eeeme  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  o(  the  theory  which  holds, 
that  as  the  boy  is  so  shall  the  man  be.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  medical  profession  confine  their  interest 
in  boyhood  merely  to  its  physical  health;  the  clergy- 
men interest  themselves  only  in  the  boy's  spiritual 
welfare;  and  neither  minister  nor  doctor  will  brook 
much  interference  with  subjects  which  they  deem 
peculiarly  their  own.  We  do  not,  in  the  meantime, 
intend  to  dispute  the  question  with  them,  but  will 
confine  our  observations  to  the  other — ^that  is,  the  in- 
tellectual—branch of  the  subject  We  ftiust  not  here 
intrude  on  the  domains  of  the  school-room,  as  we 
value  our  personal  safety;  our  inquiries  must  be 
limited  to  that  intellectual  food  imbibed  by  the  child, 
independent  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  and  to 
which  we  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  of  *  Nur- 
sery Literature.' 

We  are  somewhat  at  ^  loss  to  define  the  phrase 
*  Nursery  Literature..'  We  have  already  limited  it 
to  that  instruction  which  is  not  gained  through  the 
medium  of  a  teacher,  and  which,  oonsequently,  is 
not  regarded  as  *  lessons.'  But  it  is  a  more  difficult 
point  to  determine  at  what  period  a  child  b^ns  to 
imbibe  this  nursery  literature,  and  at  what  year 
the  boy  eschews  it  According  to  our  own  ideas  of 
the  subject,  nursery  literature  begins  with  the  first 
story  told  by  the  nurse  to  the  child,  or  the  first 
song  which  she  teaches  it  to  hum.  It  ends,  in  differ- 
ent cases,  at  different  ages;  but,  generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  abandoned  before  the  twelfth 
year.  About  that  time,  fact  begins  to  attract  the 
attention  in  a  greater  degree  than  before;  and  the 
juvenile  mind,  if  properly  constituted,  aspires  after 
intellectual  food  of  a  higher  kind  than  mere  nursery 
literature,  or  takes  more  pleasure  in  batting  and 
bowling,  riding  and  fishing,  than  in  reading  or  hear- 
ing the  'pleasant  little  stories'  which  formerly  in- 
terested it  so  much.  By  this  time  a  boy  ought  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  '  myriad- 
minded'  author  of  Waverley,  of  Shakspere,  or  of 
Bums,  or  of  such  other  authors  as  his  drcumstanoes 
may  place  within  his  reach.  It  is  an  unhealthy  sign 
if  he  still  looks  back,  although  only  with  '  one  last 
lingering  look,'  upon  the  regions  from  which  he  had 
emerged,  or  prefer  a  page  of  a  fairy  tale  to  a  chapter 
of  'Ivanhoe.' 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  our  subject 
indiided  only  the  instruction  obtained  in  a  nursery; 
and,  consequently,  that  it  applies  only  to  those 
fortunate  children  who  are  bom,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  'with  a  silver  spoon  in  the  mouth.'  If 
such  were  the  case,  nursery  literature  would  lose 
(to  us)  half  its  value,  and  more  than  hklf  its  inte- 
rest. The  curious  legendary  tales  with  which,  in 
Scotland  at  least,  children  of  all  ages  used  to  be  as 
familiar  as  with  their  '  parritch'  and  their  spelling- 
book,  will  bear  comparison,  at  any  time,  with  the 
most  elegant  of  the  ' pretty  little  stories'  which  the 
'  good  little  bojrs  and  girls '  of  higher  caste  are  ac- 


customed to  read.  The  strsage  and,  to  sa  £dj^ 
ear,  uncouth  rhymes  which  they  learn  from  the 
mouths  of  the  father  or  grandfather—and  which,  re- 
lating to  deeds  of  ancient  warriors  celebrated  in  locil 
tradition,  are  often  of  considerable  vihie  to  tlte 
antiquary  or  the  historian — must,  in  our  hunble 
opinion,  operate  far  more  in  elevating  tiie  nind, 
than  those  stiff  little  hymns  or  those  stupid  little 
verses  which  'better  folk's  bairns'  usnslly  letm. 
And  if  they  are  unable  to  make  the  children  of  tilie 
poor  equal,  in  point  of  morality,  to  the  children  of 
the  rich,  it  is  because  the  inflnence  is  oountsnetod 
by  the  scenes  of  profligacy  and  imnunaiity  into 
which  too  often  the  former  are  thrown,  at  an  aaily 
age,  to  support  themselves. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  chsi-aBtw  of 
nursery  literature — ^which,  without  dispute,  excrais 
a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  bad  on  the  juTenik 
mind—  depends,  in  a  very  great  degree,  upon  ^ 
character  of  the  nur$e.  In  poor  men's  homei,  the 
nurse,  in  almost  every  case,  is  the  mother;  and,  eos- 
sequently,  she  entails  upon  herself  a  double  requs- 
sibili^.  But,  in  the  families  of  the  wealthy,  tlids  ii 
seldom  the  case;  and  the  person  who  is  choien  to 
watch  over  the  infant  scion  of  some  noble  hooie,  ii 
senerally  one  of  the  menial  servants.  Qnindilian, 
m  his  '  Institutes  of  Eloquence,'  lays  great  itrea 
upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  nvne. 
'  First  of  all,'  says  he,  '  nursee  ought  to  be  free  boa. 
all  impediment  and  impropriety  of  speech.  Ckiynp- 
pus  wished  every  nurse  to  be  a  woman  of  mmk;  bat, 
in  all  events,  he  was  of  opinion  the  best  that  ooold 
be  had  should  be  pitched  upon,  aceording  to  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  parties.  It  is  trae,  their  monh 
ought  to  be  the  JirH  eomideration,  but  it  ii  reqniiite 
that  they  should  speak  with  propriety.  Their  ipeeek 
is  the  first  the  child  hears,  and  he  lisps  out  an  imi- 
tation of  their  words.'*  Quioctiliaaf  notwithstiDdiBg 
the  trifling  inconsistency  which  he  so  quaintly  ex- 
plains, is  evidently  ooirect  in  his  estimate  of  a  good 
nurse. 

In  reviewing  nursery  literature,  the  firrt  tliig 
that  strikes  us  is  the  general  nonsensical  spirit  ^^^ 
pervades  it.  This  ie,  we  are  glad  to  say,  lese  nmtfk- 
able  in  the  nursery  literature  of  the  poor  thin  thit 
of  the  rich;  but  even  in  the  former,  iastanoei  oecor 
so  frequently  as  to  include  it  also  within  the  leope 
of  the  genenl  rule.  This  nonsense-rvrhich  obtaisi 
largely  in  nursery  rhymes,  and  in  less  striking  pro- 
portions in  fairy  tales—seems  to  tickle  the  jnnsile 
fancy  amacin^y;  and,  in  fact,  acme  very  gny> 
writers  on  education  tdl  us  that  a  diild  deligfati  ib 
nothing  but  nonsense,  and  that  all  attenqiti  to  make 
him  leam  seiue  will  prove  unavailiQg.  Sons  even  go 
so  &r  as  to  myntain  that  he  should  lean  moM^  ^ 
aU  until  he  is  seven  yean  of  «ge,  in  order  that  ^ 
may.persevere  with  the  greater  vigour  when  he  doe 
begin.  Quinctilian  combats  this  opinion,  and  eallin? 
<7hiysippus  onoe  more  to  the  rescue^  says:— '^ 

•  OuthrieTa  '  lYanalatlOB  of  QoiaotilisB'a  Isilttatai.'  roL  L. 
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vho^  with  Chiyrippiu,  think  that  every  moment  of 
time  ought  to  be  employed,  are  more  defensible  in 
their  opinion;  for  though  heXChiyrippos)  allowed  the 
child  to  be  three  yean  in  the  nurse^s  hands,  yet  he 
thought  that  at  thut  age  the  mind  is  soaceptible  of 
excellent  instruction,  even  from  women,  .  .  .  For 
it  is  certain  that  he  mnst  be  employed  in  somewhat. 
.  .  .  Let  ns  not,  therefore,  lose  even  the  most 
early  honis  of  life;  and  the  rather,  becanse  the  mdi- 
meDti  of  knowledge  are  acquired  by  memory  only, 
which  we  possess  in  our  earliest  days — ^nay,  it  is 
then  very  tenacious.'*  Yes,  M.'Fabius  Quinctilian! 
the  memoiy  is  very  tenaci9us  in  youth;  and  of 
nothing  is  it  more  tenacious  than  those  nonsensical 
riiymes  and  stupid  stories,  which  it  imbibes  'even 
from  women.'  How  well  do  we  retain  the  memory 
of  these  ludicrous  UttlA  pieces,  when  some  of  Shake- 
pere's  best  passages  and  some  of  Barns'  noblest  songs 
escape  from  our  recollection!  There,  for  an  example, 
are  the  ridiculons  lines  commemorating  the  misfor- 
tune of 

'  little  Bo-peep,  who  loet  her  eheepp 
And  eooldn't  tell  where  to  flnd  them.* 

We  all  remember  this  rhyme;  and  the  mention  of  it 
brings  back  to  our  recollection  the  days  of  childhood, 
when  we  really  compassionated  poor  little  Bo-peep's 
nnfortuaate  cane,  and  i^preoiated  the  wisdom  of  the 
sapient  advice — 

'  Leave  them  alone  till  they  eorae  home, 
And  theyOl  brlag  their  tiUls  behind  them.' 

Equally  famous  too,  and  equally  well-remembered, 
is  the  curious  story  of  the  four-and-twenty  black- 
birds, which  '  wrere  baken  in  a  peet*  Certainly,  two 
dozen  blackbirds  singing  in  a  pie  must  have  been  a 
'  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king.'  The  '  king  in  his 
chamber,'  too  busily  employed  in  '  counting  up '  his 
money  to  attend  to  the  dainty  dish  of  blackbirds, 
inspires  the  *  young  idea '  with  a  suitable  notion  of 
the  dignity  and  cares  of  ^royalty;  while  his  royal 
consort,  engaged  in  the  more  pleasing  occupation  of 
'eating  bread  and  honey,'  drives  young  misses  to 
distraction  with  envy.  The  rashness  of  Miss  Mn£Fet, 
too,  and  the  danger  she  encountered,  are  well 
known: — 

'Uttle'MliiMiifret 

flet  on  *  tulfet, 
Eatiof  ot^nids  and  whej; 

There  eame  « laige  spider 

And  Mt  down  betide  her. 
And  Mfhten'd  Hits  MniTet  away!' 

Singularly  nonsensical  are  the  lines  which  speak  of 
'  riding  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Gross,  to  see  an  old 
lady  get  on  a  white  horse;'  and  very  entertaining  to 
young  masters  and  misses  is  the  idea  they  suggest. 

But  the  nonsensical  nursery  rhymes  are  generally 
regarded  as  English  in  their  origin  as  well  as  in  their 
nature;  and  altiiough  they  have  now  inundated  the 
museries  of  Scotland,  they  have  not  yet  reached  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes.  These,  too,  have  rhymes, 
which  we  have  described  as  less  childish  than  the 

•OathHtTs  '  QsinetiUaB,'  voL  1.,  pp.  1M3. 


English,  and  giving  less  evidence  of  a  predilection  for 
nonsense  on  the  part  of  the  children.  But,  on  '  cool 
reflection,'  we  b^n  to  perceive' that  the  nursery 
rhymes,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  the  Scottish  poor 
are  not  so  free  from  nonsense  as  we  at  first  supposed. 
Among  their  rhymes  is  a  Scotticised  version  of  the 
lay  of  twenty-four  blackbirds,  altered  and  enlarged, 
so  as  to  differ  considerably  from  the  original  Among 
the  rhymes  which  we  regard  as  peculiar  to  the  common 
Scotch  is  one  which  used  to  be  called  '  The  Brandy- 
hill,'  and  which,  by  way  of  comparison  with  the 
EngUsh  versicles  of  the  same  class,  we  venture  to 
transcribe.  We  cannot,  however,  vouch  for  its  ac- 
curacy, as  it  is  taken  entirely  from  memory,  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  was  never  before  in  print:—- 

'As  I  gaed  up  the  JBrandy-hill, 
I  met  my  father  wf  gnde  will— 
He  had  Jewels,  he  had  rfoga. 
He  had  mony  fine  things. 
He  had  a  hammer  wantin'  nails  I 
He  had  a  oat  an'  ten  tails  4| 
Up  Joekl  doon  TamI 
Blaw  the  bellows  anld  man! 
Anld  man's  hairy  eoat, 
Bow't  abont  the  ferry-boat! 
The  ferry-boat's  ower  dear- 
Ten  ponnM  in  a  year! 
Half  a  eheny,  half  a  cheese. 
Half  a  bonny  blae  glass  I 
BUw  WilUe  Back's  horn! 
A'  his  kye's  among  the  eom. 
Willie  Baek  had  a  eoob 
They  ca'd  her  Broo-brenty; 
She  fell  ower  the  brig  o'  Perth, 
And  broke  the  eorenantlf 

This  ridiculous  medley  vies  in  point  of  nonsense  with 
the  most  siUy  productions  of  the  English  nursery 
miise.  The  last  two  lines  might  form  the  theme  of 
very  curious  conjectures  to  Englishmen;  and  many 
of  them  would  perhaps  infer  from  them  that '  Willie 
Buck's  coo'  had  been  guilty  of  some  awful  violation 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  her  precipitous 
descent  from  the  bridge  of  Perth. 

But  verses  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  too  vain 
and  childish  for  the  steady  gravity  of  the  Scotch,  and 
consequentiy  are  few  in  number  compared  with  those 
of  the  English.  The  following  verse,  which  explains 
*and  attempts  to  justify  the  superstitious  affection 
which  the  Scotch  children  manifest  for  the  robia,  the 
lark,  and  the  wren,  may  be  produced  here: — 

'Robin,  robin  redbreast, 

The  laverock  and  ^e  wren; 
If  yon  harry  their  nest 

Ye'll  nerer  thrlre  again  F 

This  singular  verse  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
imagination  of  our  school-fellows,  and  kept  compara- 
tively safe  from  depredation  the  nests  of  the  three 
birds  mentioned  above.  Indeed,  in  our  experience  of 
bird-nesting,  we  can  recollect  of  only  one  case  in 
which  a  robin's  nest  was  destroyed;  and  the  delin* 
quent,  for  some  days  after  the  deed  was  discovered, 
was  constantiy  saluted  with  the  ominous  lines,  which 
threatened  in  future  times  the  punishment  of  his 
sin. 
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The  fttories  which  form  no  iaooiiBiderabU  paxi  of 
nunery  literature  exhibit  in  many  caeee  the  nme 
nonsensical  spirit,  except  when  they  refer  to  religions 
subjects,  and  then  the  odour  of  their  sanctity  is  quite 
overpowering.  One  writer,  like  the  stem  clergyman 
depicted  in  ^  Jane  Eyre,'  delights  in  relating,  in  the 

'  easy  narrative  style,'  the  dreadful  fate  of  John , 

a  wicked  little  boy,  who  was  drowned  after  purloin- 

injg  an  apple  from  his  papa's  orchard;  or  of  Jane , 

a  naiighty  little  girl,  who  didn't  love  her  hynms, 
and  died  very  suddenly.  Theee  productions  are 
scarcely  less  objectionable  than  the  hordes  of  stories 
of  good  little  boys  and  girls,  who  are  '  very,  very 
good,'  and  who  generally  die  very  early.  We  all  re- 
member how  Pun4:h*8  Master  Jacky  advises  his  young 
companions  no<  to  be  good  boys,  for  all  good  boys  die 
young !  We  cannot  aJlow  that  this  sensational  kind 
of  nursery  literature  does  any  good;  and  we  should 
be  very  soiry  to  suppose  that  it  does  any  harm. 
The  children  thevMlTM*  pretty  good  judges  of  what 
is  agreeable  to  them,  hate  it  thoroughly^  and  rush 
from  it,  to  peruse  with  greater  relish  a  humorous  story 
or  a  fairy  tale.     . 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  strong  objection  that  can 
be  urged  against  the  use  of  fairy  tales  in  the  nursery. 
The  power  of  the  good  fairy  is  always  a  source  of 
gratification  to  the  young  reader  or  listener;  the 
strange  supernatural  agency  which  makes  tho 

'  Dishes  with  a  wish  eome  nigh, 
And  with  a  wish  retlra^ 

which  transports  the  prince  or  the  princess  thousands 
of  miles  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  excites  unbounded 
woi^der;  and  for  a  considerable  time  commands 
entire  belief.  The  wonderful  adventures  of  the  re- 
4Qubted  Jack-the-Giant-killer— or,  as  he  is  sometimes 
4enomin|tted,  Jackythe-Giant-queller — ought  to  be, 
and  in  fi^ct  tixe^  known  by  every  little  boy  above  four 
years  of  fge;  and  Cinderella,  with  her  mafvellously 
powerful  godmother,  and  her  marvellously  wicked 
stepmo^h^,  has  gained  a  fame  which  will  endure  so 
long  fu  '  of  makin'  o'  books,  there  is  nae  end.'  The 
Scotch,  in  former  times,  used  to  be  peculiarly  prolific 
in  ^his  kind  of  nursery  literature;  but  it  was  of  a 
somewhat  different  nature  from  the  fairy  tales  of  old 
Englancl..  The  supefstitious  element  entered  more 
largely  into  its  ehafacter;  the  fairies  were  beings  to 
be  conciliated  rather  thin  loved;  the  brownies,  kel- 
pies, witches,  ghaists,  |knd  bc^es,  struck  fear  into  the 
juvenile  heart,  unaccompanied  by  the  smallest  shade 
of  doubt  The  stories  ha4  tbis  advantage  over  the 
Ibiglish  faiiy  tales,  that  they  were  delivered  orally, 
and  uo^^r  circumstances  which  increased  their  effect 
and  insured  their  credence.  On  the  dark,  long,  weary 
*  f ore-nicht^'  of  winter,  tl^e  family  of  the  cottar  would 
draw  round  the  jngle,  ^n  their  comfortable  '  clay-big- 
gin,' wjipn  sox|ie  venierable  patriarch  or  consequential 
grandam  of  thri^  score  and  ten  would  relieve  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  winter  evening  J)y  repeating  an  old 
Scotch  legend,  replete  ifith  all  the  usnal  pu^rstitions 
characters,  and  enforced  generally  by  the  asseveration 
that  some  remote  ancestor  of  tiie  family  had  taken 


part  in  the  tnmsactions  Teobrded.  -The  impassioned 
tones  and  gestures  of  the  ventfable  spesker  ^oold 
lend  authority  to  the  tale,  which  the  juveniles  would 

*  devour  with  a  greedy  ear,'  and  treMure  up  for  fu« 
tnre  use.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  scenes  like 
this  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  nnoom- 
mon — ^that  the  fireside  literature  of  Sootland,  which 
is  Sjmonymous  with  its  nursery  literature,  is  no 
longer  so  rich  in  legendary  lore  as  it  used  to  be.  But 
it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  that  many  of  iiie  meet 
striking  of  these  fireside  legends  have  been  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  Scott,  Gait,  and  other  writers  whose 
names  are  Mes^ known  to  fame.' 

One  other  item  in  our  reoolleetions  of  faahienaUe 
nursery  literature  deserves  to  be 'noticed.  The  curi- 
ous plates  which  accompany  the  plaintive  lays  of 

*  Bo-Peep'  and  <  Miss  Muffet,'>md  the  other  debght- 
fully  ridiculous  stories  Well  known  in  the  nuxsery, 
retain  their  place  in  the  memory  quite  as  long  as  the 
verses  themselves.  It  iii  now  a  considerable  time 
since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  nursery  tales 
we  have  mentioned,  but  we  still  retain  a  very  rivid 
recollection  of  the  woful  appearance  of  poor  Bo-Peep^ 
when  she  found  her  fioqk  was  amissing,  aad  of  her 
dnmbfoundered  aspeet  on  beholding  their  wniebed 
tails! 

A  novelty,  as  it  may  be  etUed,  has  IMty  been  in- 
troduced into  nursery  literature  by  a  well -known 
lady  in  Edinburgh*  It  is  called  n  <  picture  letter;* 
and  many  of  the  words  are  written,  not  in  finmmnn 
letten,  but  in  picturos.^  Thns  the  author  of  the  letter 
writes  her  ni^ne  with  the  figure  of  »  puuy  placed  be- 
fore the  words  heqne  Sinclair-^-the  whole  being  de« 
signed  to  represent  Catherine  Sinclairl  ify  dear  is 
idways  written  with  the  figure  of  a  $tag  after  the 
possessive  pronoun;  and  other  words  are  represent- 
ed in  a  similar  way.  The  whole  letter  lo^  very 
puzsling,  and  will  probably  be  found  a  very  vseful 
exercise  for  youthfu\  ingenuity. 

Hitherto  wo  have  met  wiUi  very  Jittle  whicli  we 
could  absolutely  condemn  in  nursery  literature^  and 
we  wish  that  we  could  dose  the  present  notiee  with 
this  remark.  jBut  we  have  been  sorry  to  find^  in  some 
writers  of  nursery  tales,  a  tendency  to  oormpt  th« 
youthful  mind  by  wrong  views  of  the  difierent  con- 
ditions of  men.    As  Falstaff  ia3f8,  '  Tkore's  lime  in 
the  sack. '  We  can  only  aflbrd  room  lor  one  examplei 
In  a  nursery  tale  of  the  usual  nonsensical  kind,  called 
'  The  Dog's  X)iim^  Party,'  one  of  l^e  parties  invited, 
named'  Mr.  Common  Bulldog,  destroys  the  whole 
fun  by  his  rude  behaviour.     He  is  the  ^rpe,  so  the 
story  says,  of  the  common  people;  and  his  ooftduet 
gives  occasion  to  the  following  strange  annoimosment: 
— 'That  low-bom  may  become  wise  and  good;  bet 
that^otr-^oni  and  low-bred  musi  never  he  admitted  mto 
good  eQckt^iP  Such  is  the  mischievous  moral  by  whidk 
the  writer  corrupts  an  otherwise  highly  amnsfiiffstofy. 
Aristocratic  matrons  may  vegard  a  sentence  &e  tids 
as  the  Inmp  of  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the  tea-cnp; 
but  they  should  beware  how  they  enoonnge  a  Mnii- 
ment  so  pernicious  in  its  tendeaeies.  K  B. 
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OB,  THB  HOWL  OF  GUILT.« 
A  Tale  of  Tibtus  avd  YtiXAXt,  Trial  and  Tuytxph, 

DaSFAIB  AMD  DKATH. 
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CHIPP9  NARRATIVE.— Cbactvb  I. 

'I,  AUDidab  £phr»im  Ohippe,  Boleninly  deolaTO 
that  the  following  account  of  my  connection  with  the 
Plwtagenet  Phipps,  Marquis  of  Peanywhistle,  is  cor- 
rect in  •veiy  paiiicnlar : — 

'Plant^genet  Phipps,  Marquis  of  Pennywhiatle, 
wnsged  ne  gronly,  foully,  there,  where  I  had  gar- 
nered np  my  heart;  where  either — et  cetera ^but 

enough  of  this.    I  see  the  paper  through  blinding 
Bobs,  and  I  must  be  calm.    I,  Abinadab  Ephraim 
Cliipps,  incredible  as  the  statement  may  appear,  once 
loved—loyed  xnadjy,  passionately,  fondly,  tenderly. 
Who?  Great  Fates  I  "Who?    Ah!— She!    She,  who 
wu  ever  fair  and  never  proud.    She,  who  wore  a 
wreath  of  ros^  the  night  when  first  we  m^t.    We 
m^t— I,  Abinadab  Ephraim  Chippe,  and  tho  lassie 
with  the  lint- -white  locks.    She  was  a  blaoksndth*s 
daughter-^speak  it  out,  0  heart  1— and  dwelt  beside 
the  untrodden  ways  beside  the  Springs  of  DoVe.   Her 
bright  smile  haunts  me  still — ^haunts  me,  Abinadab 
Ephraim  Chipps — haunts  me,  and  sends  the  red 
blood  gushing  through  my  brains.  .  I  was  a  boy — a 
cardeas  happy  boy  of  nineteen,  when  ^t  I  saw 
sweet  Alice,    It  was  on  a  market  day*    I  was  return- 
ing  from  the  market;  and  it  was  in  a  path  by  the 
riyer,  o'esphadowad  urith  trees,  that  I  enoountered 
her.     I   addressed   her   in   the   following   words, 
"Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid?**    Her 
back  was  towards  me.     I  had  a  presentiment  that 
she  was  pretty;  but  little  dreamed  I  that  she  was 
of  such  triMiscendent  loveliness.     She  turned,  and 
my  fate  was  sealed.    I  could  not  choose  but  love. 
I  felt  as  if  i  was  swallowing  a  red-hot  brick,  and  as 
if  some  invisible  foroe  imdde  my  head  was  draw- 
ing my  hairs,  one  by  one,  into  the  recesses  of  my 
brain.    It  was  a  strange  feeling,  not  altogether  un- 
pleasant    It  seemed  as  if  my  legs  were  made  of 
inflammable  wood,  and  were  being  slowly  consumed 
by  the  fiery  element    She  noticed  my  agitation; 
and,  with  maide^i  modesty,  blushed  scarlet— blushed 
till  I  thought  shevpul4  hav^  Wst  a  blood-vesseL 
With  the  prsientiment  that  such  a  contingency  was 
not  at  all  unlikely,  if  she  went  on  blushing  much 
longer,  I  knalt  upon  the  green  sward,  and  entreated 
her  to  dance  with  me  a  minuet  de  la  coeur!    Slie 
replied,   in  Frepch,  ^%  ppthing  would  give  her 
greater  pl^aeiure;  and,  accordingly,  we  conmienoed. 
We  flni^ed,  »nd  I  entreated  to  be  allowed  the  felicity 
of  seein|^  her  home.    Sl^e,  smiling,  blushed  a  sweet 
oonseBt,  and  w«  walked  on.    It  was  ia  lihe  glorious 
s^minqr  tiw^—i^  thf)  rqsy  tixne  of  ^he  year;  and  if 

9  VIm  al|E^  at  Jiynatlrisft  timailathig,  and  rtpi^noio|  thii 
terial  fletfen'li  wier»ed byfte  authowV 


was  about  ten  p.  oil  when*  I  reached  the  stile  whidi 
led  to  her  father's  homeu    He  kept  a  little  farm.    I 
parted  with  her;  and,  wheu  she  touched  my  hand, 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  cheerfully  have  expired  on  the 
spot.    She  left  me,, giving  me  a  look  which  said, 
plainer  than  words — ^you  are  not  quite  indifferent  to 
me— nil  desperandum.    I  turned,  and  pursued  the 
road  home,  which  retreated  from  me  as  I  advanced. 
I  h#td  gone  on  about  five  yards,  when  I  was  sensible 
of  a  fpunt  scream  behind  me.  I  turned,  and  Alice  was 
in  the  middle x)f  the  meadow;  and  what,  great  heavens! 
there  was  bowling,  bearing  down  upon  her  a  mad  bull, 
—a  monster  bull,  with  huge  rolling  eyes,  straining  nos- 
trils, which  smelled  the  ground  evsr  and  Unon,  and  a 
long  hair-tipped  spear-looking  tail,  which  swept  the 
air  and  massacred  innocent  insects  by  the  hundred! 
Alice  wore  a  red  cloak,  and  I  suppose  the  fury  of 
the  animal  had  been  aroused  by  the  sanguinary  hue 
of  the  linsey-woolsey.  She  was  overcome  with  terror, 
and  clasped  her  pretty  hands  in  agony,  as  if  to  be- 
seech the  animal  to  direct  its  attention  to  any  pas- 
sengers which  it  might  encounter  on  the  roadside^ 
for  it  was  proceeding  in  that  direction.    Fifteen 
thousand  diffnent  emotions  struggled  in  my  breast. 
There  was  the  empress  of  my  soul  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger;  death  inevitable,  unless  the  attention 
of  the  animal  could  be  withdrawn.    What  was  I  te 
do?    Death  to  her  was  death  to  mel    I  felt  that 
my  destiny  was  linked  to  hers.    I  hit  that  I  eould 
not  exist  without  her.  What  was  I  to  dot   Should  I 
at  once  rush  Qver  and  fling  msrself  between  her  and 
llie  bull?  That  was  my  only  course.  Stayl  if  I  could 
get  its  attention  directed  to  myself,  and  still  give 
myself  time  to  escape  with  a  run — ^I  would  try  it 
I  vaulted  over  the  stile,  and  was  in  the  park  in  les^ 
time  than  I  take  to  nyrate  it.    I  shouted  to  her  tq 
throw  off  her  cloak,  and  stare  the  bull  steadily  ii^ 
the  eyes.    She  heard  my  words,  fnd,  as  she  after* 
wards  informed  m9,  she  recollected  of  an  alleged 
potency  which  the  mesmeric  gaae  of  a  man  or  woman 
has  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  most  infuriate 
animals,  and  obeyed  my  second  instruction.    Hei' 
doak  fell  off,  and  huddled  dose  to  her  feet,  as  if  in 
terror.    She  stood  upright  elasped  her  hands  behind 
her  baek,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  animal. 
She  had  not  long  to  wait    Onward  cfune  the  l>ull. 
with  the  deliberate  intention  in  its  vilis  heart  of 
goring  that  lovely,  form,  and  leaving  it  mangled 
and  bleeding  in  the  dry  ditfsh  which  skirted  the 
meadow.    Onward  it  came,  till  within  the  influence 
of  her  lovely  eyes.  It  stopped,  and  ga^ed  at  her  with 
a  sort  of  unholy  terror.  Thus  ihey  p9mi4i^e4  fof*  ^Y^Qixi 
ten  n^inutes.    I  knew  that  she  could  not  stand  much 
longer.  I  seised  the  bull  by  the  tai),  snd  immediately 
its  attention  was  directed  from  Alice.    She  fled  in 
the  direction  of  the  hopse  for  assistance.    The  as- 
sistance arrived  too  late — ^I  wan  l^ng  bleeding  ^nd 
senseless  in  th^  ditch* 

f }  MBiaiiiber  no  port  till  a  mfmtb  and  a  day,  when 
I  awoke  one  morning  to  discover  that  a  lovely  female 
was  sitting  sewing  at  my  bedside.    I  tried  to  raise 
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my  head,  and  aaked  her  for  a  drink  of  water.  She 
screamed,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  Atice. 

'  Thos  commenoed  oar  courtship^  The  flame  of  lore 
waa  kindled  in  each  of  oar  hearts,  and  we  loved  as 
two  fresh  yoong  hearts  only  can  love,  l^he  course^of 
onr  trae  love  ran  smooth  till  that  patrician  villain 
came  between  as.  My  Alice  had  one  weakness,  and 
that  was  for  dress.  Pennywhistle  knew  that  weak- 
ness; he  admired  her  beaaty  as  the  wolf  admires  ^e 
lamb,  and  he  commenced  systemattcally  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  her  destraotion. 

'  He  accomplished  her  ruin,  and  I  was  nuserable. 
I  brooded  over  my  misery  till  a  settled  parpose  of 
dire  revenue  took  possession  of  my  heart.  I  sought 
the  destroyer  of  my  happiness. 

*  We  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd.  I,  Abinadab  Kphraim 
Chipps,  and  the  destroyer  of  my  peace  met — *twas  in 
a  crowd,  as  I  have  mentioned  before.  I  met  him  in 
the  most  appropriate  place  for  a  meeting  each  as 
oars. 

'  It  was  a  London  crowd.  The  snn  was  shining. 
Good  heavens!  the  snn  shone  on  Mm;  bat,  with 
him,  it  embraced  the  social  mad  of  London. 

'  It  was  one  of  the  great  morning  carnivals  of  crime 

— ^the  grand  jabilee  of  the  depraved.    The  moral 

scabs  of  the  great  city  were  festering  in  the  san,  and 

ander  the  shadow  of  their  great  temple — the  black 

and  dingy  walls  of  Newgate.    That  was  their  Jug- 

gemaat,  and  they  were  there  to  see  a  victim  offered 

up  a  sacrilioe.    St  Paal's  Inight  rise  up  stately  and 

grand,  and  look  down  contemptaonsly  or  pitifully 

on  the  motley  gathering;  St.  Sepulchre's  might  unite 

with  it  to  gather  them  under  their  shadow,  and 

purge  them  from  their  stains  of  blood.  But  they  had 

a  temple  of  their  own.  It  ran  to  no  areat  height.  It 
had  no  golden-tipped  spire  cleaving  the  heavens,  and 
flashing  back  the  sun*s  rays  from  the  brass  ball — to 
enter  heaven  with  intercession  for  its  worshippers. 
It  lay  black,  laive^  low,  and  sturdy.  It  was  roomy, 
always  well  filled,  and  alwajrs  receiving  fresh  devo- 
tees.  It  had  a  shadow  of  its  own;  and  stru^led 
sturdily,  and  conquered  tbe  shadows  of  the  two 
rival  temples  which  lay  conti^ous.  The  silver  moon 
sometimes  threw  chaste,  pitiful  rays  upon  it;  and 
darted  an  arrow  of  hope,  through  the  slits  in  the 
walls,  into  the  gloomy,  dank,  and  slimy  apartment 
of  some  poor  devotee-  as  if  to  ask  him  to  breathe  a 
prajrer  of  repentance,  and  it  would,  swift  as  thought, 
dart  back  with  it  to  the  gates  of 'paradise.  But  there 
was  a  black  spirit  constantly  on  the  watch,  whose 
"huge  form  covmd  up  the  temple,  and  cast  its  shadow, 
black  and  gloomy,  over  all.  In  the  gray  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  smdow  muht  be  seen  dinolvin^  into  thin 
air.  Its  shape  was  Eke  a  man.  It  had  wings,  cloven 
feet,  a  Louis-Napoleonic  nose;  and  the  ba<&e  which 
it  wore  on  its  sleeve,  wrought  in  letters  of  blue  fire, 
was  a  bleeding  throat,  a  knife,  and  a  white-ribbed 
skeleton  danaling  from  a  scaffold. 

'  We  met,  1  say,  in  this  crowd.  I  had  sought  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  at  last  I  found  him.  Since 
my  return  to  London,  I  had  attended  evexy  execu- 
tion, in  order  to  feast  my  eyes  with  the  contortions 
of  the  dyin^  wretches,  and  delude  myself  into  the 
belief  that  it  was  him — ^my  enemy,  the  perpetrator 
of  my  great  wrong.  I  had  attended  so  often,  and 
looked  so  eagerly,  that  I  now  cany  in  the  retina  of 


my  eye  the  picture  of  a  scaffold,  and  a  wluie  cowM 
figure  danglms;  from  a  beam.  I  can't  cet  rid  ol  it; 
and  never  will,  till  the  white  beUied  worm  esb 
through  the  lids,  and  feasts  and  wxigglM  in  the 
pupils  of  my  eyes. 

*  Ha!  but  it  was  worth  my  pains. 

'  I  waited  till  the  miserable  wretch  was  sknmg  oll^ 
and  I  followed  \^\m — I  followed  him  to  hii  plaoeiaii 
residence  in  Bermondsey-square. 

'  I  mani^ed  to  bribe  the  servant  te  admit  me  in 
the  dead  of  night. 

'  I  crept  up  to  his  bed-room.     I  opened  the  door. 

'  I  was  face  to  face  with  hinL 

'  He  was  cutting  his  toe  nails  with  a  laaor. 

'  I  sprang  on  him,  and  seized  the  ra^r  out  of  hii 
hands,  and  stood  before  him,  with  my  great  wrong 
looking  out  of  my  esres.  « 

'  He  knew  the  fate  in  store  for  him,  and  trmlM. 

'  I  flourished  the  rasor. 

(To  be  eontlanad.) 

« 

BY  THE  LAKE. 

Whbbb  the  white  water>Ullee  In  ibelr  nov  tre  blowlar. 

Where  the  lone  ■irMinlet  mormurs  into  mt; 
Where  the  doll  shadows  of  the  trees  are  foiag— 

Are  erer  tlowiog  o*er  the  lake's  low  hreait;— 

Where  the  oool  winds,  in  summer  ereniags  djiat, 

Bipple  the  golden  glorj  of  the  tide; 
Where  the  cool  breeie,  throogh  drooping  wOlowi  s%Ua|. 

Fteys  with  the  sedges  bj  the  lake's  green  sids;— 

HitheTp  mj  own  oust  wonld  I  have  thee  linger. 
To  watdi  the  star  of  love  bam  in  the  west: 

To  see  the  beanty  that  the  sunsets  bring  her. 
Growing,  dilating  in  her  golden  rest. 

Or,  when  the  twilight— palelf,  sof tlf  stesling— 
Creeps  o'er  the  meadows  Ijing  still  and  green: 

Twin  Instrons  stars  in  jon  bine  Tanlt  rerealiag, 
Whose  eqnab  onlj  in  thine  egres  are  seen;-- 

There  wonld  I  have  th^  come,  and  sweetlj  squndsr 
The  Insdons  hours  that  prelude  in  the  night; 

WhUe  bj  the  lake's  side  would  we  slowlj  wander, 
Oazing  in  peaoe  upon  the  fading  light. 

I  would  not,  dearl  in  passion  bend  before  thee— 
A  quieter  happiness  Td  bring  my  love: 

Tbe  ]07  of  hesTon  should  sofUj  tremble  o'er  the^ 
And  sit  upon  ihj  breast  a  snow-white  dove. 

Thj  gentle  ejes  should  beam  In  placid  brightness - 
Dear,  gentle  ejesi  that  onlj  dream  of  me; 

Th7  gentle  breast  should  beat  in  tender  whiteness— 
Like  summer  sunshine  on  a  crystal 


I  would  not  hare  thee,  lore!  share  fleree  haMt4iQnlB( 
Nor  bear  the  tumult  of  a  restlese  soul; 

I  would  thou  dear,  dear  ejee  to  HeaTcn  wers  tumiBi, 
In  grateful  thanks  for  Heaven's  most  bounteou  dola; 

And  that  we  two  should  eelsBly  go  together, 
Throughout  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life's  long  ehsage- 

Dating  the  brunt  of  many  a  winter^s  weather- 
Meeting  the  sunshine  and  the  Taiying  imnge 

Of  times  and  seasons.    Wherefore,  dear  onel  haitsn 

Unto  this  dell,  beneath  the  twilight  cold; 
Where  gentle  sadness  will  our  gladness  ehastsa 

With  fond  remembrance  of  th^days  of  old. 

■  W.  Blao. 


V  The  right  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Aathen.  <^; 
trlbntions  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  reesive  ■*»«• 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  be  cannol  naderteke  to  nCon  ■» 
considend  unsuitable.  
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When  the  haui  longs  to  know  what  it  Ib  death  to  hearl'— <Vo)y. 

.Chaptbr  X.  * 

Is  my  child,  Barbara,  really  in  love?  and  has  she 
met  witili  a  disappointment  to  blight  the  roses  in  her 
&Ge,  and  undermine — perhaps  destroy  her  health? 
Her  mamma — sixty  at  her  last  birth-day,  and  whose 
drcomference  is  something  to  be  proud  of — the  con- 
Bommate  full-blown  flower  of  womanhood,  and  of  the 
Chiaholms,  a  family,  be  it  marked,  with  ancestors — 
cannot  understand  how  any  such  foolishness  should 
be  in  this  baying  i^d  selling  world.  She  herself, 
with  her  long  observation  of  character,  and  mature 
practical  judgment,  declares  that  she  is  unable  to 
discover  anything  in  the  young  man,  Edward  Imrie, 
bat  a  fellow  who  would  be  likely  to  make  a  drudge 
of  any  woman  he  should  marry,  as  somebody  else 
had  been  made  a  drudge  ol,  getting  no  thanks 
neither,  ^ow,  if  Barbara  could  but  be  pushed  into 
the  M 'Grubber  circle — ah !  there  would  be  a  chancel 
Why,  with  her  good  looks — although  eke  should  say 
it  who  shouldn't — she  might  have  the  West-end  of 
Glasgow  at  her  feet.  Such  is  my  incomparable  Jean's 
plain,  common-sense  reasoning  upon  the  matter— at 
which  Barbara  smiles,  as  if  with  a  vague  assent;  while 
secretly,,!  can  see,  she  presses  her  white  graceful 
^geis  to  her  heart.  » 

Dear  Barbara !— dearer  infinitely  for  the  appre- 
hensioD,  experienced  but  never  told,  with  which  I 
contemplate  her  exquisitely-outlined  features  daily! 
Were  the  youth  Imrie  a  beggar  in  the  street,  and 
ahe  in  love  with  him— I  would,  I  verily  dare  swear, 
syn^Mtthise  with  that  irrational  passion  at  her  heart. 
She  accordingly  leans  on  me  as  if  reading  me  affec- 
tionately inwards.  Yet  ahe  whispers  me  no  confes- 
sion, and  bears  the  burden  of  her  mighty  sorrow — 
whatever  that  may  be— alone.  Kay,  when  apparently 
most  anxious  to  be  companiodable,  I  descxy  somehow 
about  her  a  near  darkness  of  solitude  into  which  she 
steals  ever  and  anon  unawares.  Surpassingly  beau- 
tif  ol,  no  doubt,  is  the  smile  she  weara  whenever  she 
emerges,  serene  and  silverly,  like  the  moon  from  a 
cloud.  At  Budi  tim^  she  seems  to  discover  in  the 
eyes  of  all  of  us,  though  perhaps  in  mine  most,  a 
sadness  whidi  she  tries  to  dissipate.  She  then 
gleams  and  lightens,  as  if  fain  into  the  shady  places 
of  our  hearts  to  dart  swift  sunshine.  -But,  ay  me ! 
my  masten !  such  faint  moony  mocking  of  the  healthy 
day !  It  has  that  in  it  which  is  more  melancholy 
than  twi]i^t,  thou^  bringing  with  it  equally  grate- 
ful dewB.  Strange  that  not  her  frequent  thoughtful 
dieaminesB,  but  rather  her  occasional  luminouB  gaiety 


affects  me  to  indiscreet  tears,  and  teaches  pne  the 
paternal  hypocrisy  of  feigning  sudden  engagements 
across  the  street,  or  little  casual  errands  into  the 
next  room! 

Mathew  Waddel— in  some  rekpocitB  my  ohiefest 
other  self,  if  Jean  will  allow  me  to  say  so— sees  #nd 
understands  it  alL  He  flares  up  when  I  talk  despond- 
ingly  of  Barbara,  but  his  kindness  for  hpr  increases 
and  grows  more  demonstrative.  Now,  why  should 
it,  but  that  his  words  and  deeds  may  possibly,  aa 
regards  my  uncomplaining  sufferer,  be,  even  dis- 
guisedly  to  himself,  of  the  nature  of  farewells  and 
benedictions?  Yet  I  would  not  that  his  efforJB  to 
cheer  me  were  lees  frenzied.  When  he  swears,  with 
towering  impatience,  that  Barbara  never  looked  better 
in  her  life,  I  feel  gladdened  if  not  convinced  by  his 
emphasis.  I  like  a  man  who  gives  consolation  dog- 
matically, as  if  he  knew.  Mathew  is  prepared  to 
dispute  with  the  very  doctors.  His  mind  is  made 
up.  He  will  not  admit — any  more  than  Jean — ^thait 
Barbara  is  seriously  ill. 

Nor  is  die— perhaps.  I  build  fond  hopes  on  the 
uncertainty.  Her  cough  may  be  only  a  slight  cold 
— ^her  pallor  and  flujshings  the  result  only  of  a  tem- 
porary weakness.  Or  is  it,  as  Jean  suspects,  though 
with  wonder  at  the  poverty  of  the  object,  that  the 
poor  girl  is  veritably  in  love?  Ah  Mathew!  you  and 
I  are  both  well  stricken  in  years  now !  A  drooping 
eye  and  a  rosy  lip  stir  up  no  feverish  pulses  in  our 
blood.  With  my  strong-minded  Jean,  the  passion  of 
love — unless  it  be  the  love  of  riches — is  a  mere  silli- 
ness which  ought  to  be  rebuked  and  punished.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  indeed  for  age,  in  either  sex,  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  youth.  But  my  own  recollections  of  my 
susceptible  and  sickly  years  are  peculiarly  vivid.  A 
certain  jimp-waiated  dunsel — who,  by  the  way,  would 
now  leave  a  very  visible  footprint  if  dancing  like  a 
nymph  upon  the  sand — held  my  heart  in  terrific  bon« 
dage.  And  would  it  be  consistent  in  me  to  blame 
my  child  for  a  fervour  and  deptiii  of  feeling  whidi 
she  may  possibly,  for  aught  I  know,  have  inherited  ? 
Oh  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  bear  her  away  into 
strange  lands,  and  wile  her  into  the  gradual  forget- 
fulness  of  associations  which  may  be  too  keen  for  her 
strength! 

Sometimes  in  my  helpleamess  I  have  turned  to  my 
special  friend;  but  his  sudden  dawn  of  fortune  dazzles 
my  eyes.  I  would  fain  fancy  him  unchanged;  but,  ay 
me!  the  difficulty  of  it!  Poverty  is  easily  discover- 
able to  those  who  know  its  signs.  The  thickest  veil 
of  pride  keeps  not  the  wind  of  observation  fro2n  pen- 
etrating the  threadbare  garmenir— sending  a  brutal 
chill.  But  the  worm  may  be  busy  at  the  heart  of  the 
flower,  before  the  outward  leaves  are  subdued  to  the 
humiliating  betrayal  of  its  slow  worii:  of  murder.  Jt 
is  different  with  riches.    Except  in  the  case  of  the 
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uproar  of  our  two  Toioes,  reflected  the  pomp  of  de.  | 
canters  out  of  all  keeping  with  their  sundxy  anti-   i 
qoated  enrroondings.    A  golden  dock,  whereon  was 
the  effigy  of  a  golden  shepherdess— for  Mathew  had  i 
a  saccharine  tooth  for  feminine  glitter— onrerlapped  | 
the  mantelpiece  by  some  dangerous  inches,  and  told 
how  the  time  of  day  went  with  its  master.  Instead  of 
the  cotton  article  that  had  taken  the  rain  quietly,  a  I 
glossy  hemisphere  of  silk,  with*  its  longitudes  marked 
in  thin  steel,  tinckled  to  the  shower  at  our  chance  i 
meetings.    The  maid,  Susan,  looked  plumper,  and 
rosier,  and  grander  than  before,  as  if  feeling  entitled 
to  the  considerable  space  she  occupied  in  the  eyes  of 
Willie  the.milkman,  and  of  a  certain  stalwart  rival 
of  his  in  dark  cerulean  uniform.     As  I  cast  my  eyes  i 
across  the  street  diagonally  and  dreamily,  the  win-  | 
dows  of  Mathew*s  room  were  transfigored  into  nn- 
earthly  brilliance,  and  through  them  I  beheld  mar- 
vellous sights,  in  the  shape  of  shimmering  and  bewil- 
dering Pactoluses,  what  time  the  sun  glinted  on  their  i 
startled  panes,  as  he  drove  his  fieiy  team  up  the  bhe  , 
steep,  noonward. 

Mathew  and  I  were,  in  short,  no  longer  a  match. 
The  pegs  of  him  had  been  screwed  far  above  my  ' 
humble  concert<pitch.    We  were  neither  thirda,  nor  i 
fifths,  nor  octaves,  but  jangling  diaoords.     Call  it 
pride,  or  call  it  modesty,  I  felt  myself  instinctively 
cooling  down  from  the  warmth  of  our  so  perfect  | 
brotherhood.    My  height  suffered  in  his  presence, 
and  I  was  loth  to  abate  my  inches.    Yet  penetratiog 
through  the  new  bright  crust  and  costly  disguiaes  of  I 
him,  there — ^in  the  true  kernel  of  him — ^was  my  gen- 
uine cronie  of  old,  with  his  rich  thick  chuckle  and 
choke,  and  his  heart  a%  responsive  to  every  real  tot 
as  a  bell! 

Beside,  I  had  good  reason — ah!  reason  how  nn- 
speakably  good ! — to  love  Mathew  Waddel^s  riches, 
even  while  standing  in  some  awe  of  them.    Their 
light  was  on  Barbara*s  path,  fondling  every  sickly 
flower  there  into  something  of  healthy  bloonL    They 
gave  substance  to  his  great  sympathy  and  kindness. 
There  was  no  end  of  his  toileti»  vinegars,  and  jellies, 
and  little  things  that  said  much.     Had  he  bees  in  , 
all  else  my  foe,  I  should  have  looked  upon  my  child, 
whose  slow  and  patient  decline  he  had  soothed,  and 
been  powerless  as  infancy  to  retaliate.    He  had  torn 
from  me  my  very  panoply  of  pride.     But  was  he  not 
my  friend  now  as  always?  and,  if  the  aspen  shadow 
of  a  fear  intervened,  was  it  aught  else,  on  bemg  ana- 
lysed, than  the  shadow  of  a  fear  to  lose  him?  Ah!  we  ^ 
are  strangely  selfish.   With  such  honey  for  the  qnick  | 
bees  of  the  world  to  swatm  about,  how  could  I  now  i 
hope  to  have  him  all  and  always  to  myself?   Were  i 
not  his  kidnappers  drugging  him  with  lordly  wines! 
I  fancied  more  than  once  a  desperate  emphasis  in  the 
piano  of  the  Old  Beds,. as  if  with  a  design  to  storm  , 
his  acquaintance.    The  happy  repose,,  the  contented 
leisure,  that  had  made  our  intercourse  swesti^ns 
worried  out  of  him.    What  then?    Was  I,  Gabriel 
Gray,  to  cease  at  length  to  be  his  oracle?   Were  the 
plaudits,  and  the  laughs,  and  the  encoungsowntB  nf 


miser  hiding  and  hushing  his  gold — hiding  and  hush- 
ing it  in  terror  of  the  plunderer  and  the  suppliant — 
wealth,  no.  matter  in  what  way  acquired,  is  forward 
to  show  itself  at  once.  Mere  useful  vulgarities — 
buttons,  buckles,  and  the  like— may  be  concealed; 
but  ribbons,  lace,  jewels,  luminous  eyes,  pearls  in  the 
mouth,  and  other  fineries,  are  not  for  the  dark.  Riches, 
or  at  least  what  the  world  esteems  such,  are,  in  their 
very  nature,  demonstrative.  Even  the  importunities 
to  which  the  opulent  are  exposed  are  a  flattery. 
They  are  thus  certain  to  profit,  in  some  sense,  by  dis- 
play; and  profit,  real  or  fancied— to  the  purse  or  to 
the  pride — is,  I  fear,  the  master  motive-power  of  our 
frail  race. 

Ah !  with  what  conscious  superiority  will  a  golden 
tongue  wag,  be  it  in  the  brassiest  bell  that  ever  drew 
pious  stragglers  along  the  sheep-tracks  1  How  audi- 
ble is  the  dull  snuffle  of  the  man  of  large  acres,  com- 
pared with  the  Jove's  thunder  of  the  orator  of  no 
estate !  Friend,  most  blessedly  favoured  of  fortune ! 
take  that  reflection  as  an  indelible  treasure  to  thy 
memory,  and  from  the  moment  thou  openest  thy 
mouth  to  speak,  be  suspicious  of  a  sycophant  in 
every  listener!  Yet,  if  true  desert  in  Mr.  Waddel 
was  legitimately  and  honourably  crowned,  wherefore 
should  he  have  hesitated  to  make  proclamation  of  his 
prosperity  in  the  highways?  If  the  modesty  of  the 
good  man  was  dumb,  his  purse  was  loud  in  spite  of 
him.  Blindness  or  deafness  itself  might  have  inter- 
preted how  it  burst  its  clasps  and  vociferated. 
Mathew  marched  as  to  the  blare  of  trumpets.  His 
fame  rippled  about  the  neighbourhood  in  pleasant 
speechen;  and*if  all  this  occurred  suddenly  and  for 
the  first  time,  who  isthere  will  express  wonder?  Was 
not  £1  Dorado,  from  a  like  cause,  made  all  at  once 
immortal  in  geography?  How  few  could  have  taken 
the  world's  map,  and  put  his  finger  on  Galifomia, 
prior  to  the  sunlight  falling  upon  its  glittering  sands! 
Mathew  exhibited  his  new  Condition  in  the  floss  of 
hia  hat.  •  There  was  Glenfield  starch  in  his  neck-tie 
and  in  his  bearing.  In  the  polished  surface  of  his 
boots,  the  laureate  of  Bay  &  Martin's  once  famous 
establishment  might  have  descried  the  portrait  of  a 
genius  and  shaved.  How  the  abundant  sap  disclosed 
itself  in  blossom  and  foliage!  Mathew  burgeoned. 
He  was  in  the  clasp  of  the  dews  and  the  sunshine. 
The  April  and  May  of  worldly  success  had  come  upon 
him  like  a  late  spring;  and,  in  spite  of  his  wintry 
hairs,  he  exhibited  the  full-blown  bravery  of  youth, 
even  like  any  wrinkled  and  ridiculous  old  fop,  sun- 
ning himself  for  admira^n  and  an  appetite  on  the 
broad  flags. 

Then,  again,  it  was  noticeable  to  me,  and  to  all, 
that  the  apartments  of  my  neighbour  and  friend 
brightened  into  a  splendid  sympathy  with  his  im- 
proved condition.  A  rich  man  cannot  any  more  than 
the  sun  wrap  himself  up  in  his  own  brightness.  His 
glory,  on  the  contrary,  is  diffusive,  making  vulgar 
things  lustrous,  and  turning  very  tears  to  jewels. 
The  old  familiar  table,  still  vibrating  with  the  quaint 
wrangle,  the  good-humT)ured  riot,  the  fierce  convivial 
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Hm  to  be  carrliBd  to  other  tables  ?  O  Heaven !  was 
this  forty-year  reader  of  me  to  scatter  himself  in 
future  over  a  waste  sea  of  miscellanies?  But  that 
Matbew  was  transformed,  I  should  have  brazened 
and  bullied  him  for  a  worthy  answer — ^yea,  wrung 
from  the  inner  soul  of  him  such  a  response  as 
must  have  rivetted/  as  with  oaths,  our  life-long 
fidelity  to  friendship,  and  charmed  from  the  very 
gods  the  applausive  thunders  of  the  skies.  With 
familiarity  frozen  into  respect,  and  haunted  as  I 
was  with  reflections  as  to  how  the  soberest  brahis 
wax  giddy  from  sudden  elevation,  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  pound  the  right  issue  from  him,  as  I 
might  have  done  on  the  old  level,  with  Gabriel 
Gray  something  towering.  But  would  he  prove  stanch 
or  £ul?  Would  our  old,  old  friendship  be  as  a  re- 
strabing  ballast  at  his  heart?  or  would  he  mount 
away  from  me  like  a  painted  balloon,  grandly,  and 
with  an  exulting  flourish  of  flags,  yet  painfully  and 
ludicrously  dwarfing,  to  fade  at  last  into  utter  nothiug- 
uess  to  my  repi:oving,  affironted,  though  a]as!  utterly 
blank  eyes?  Upon  this  problem  I  mused  and  mused; 
and  glancing  at  poor  Barbara  asleep,  with  Sophia 
sewing  by  her  side,  I  felt  my  eyes  moisten,  as  if  from 
a  secret  misgiving  that,  somehow  or  other — ^through 
some  dim  presentiment  of  ill — the  ground  was  not 
wholly  secure  beneath  my  feet, 

(To  be  coniinned  fortnightly.) 

LE  CHEVALIER  DU  RAYON. 
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•     »         Chapter  III. 

In  a  most  elegant  manner,  the  Chevalier  assisted 
Jemima  to  mount;  and,  after  three  several  attempts — 
the  two  first  of  which  were  foiled  by  the  restiveness  of 
the  animal — having  succeeded  in  mounting  himself, 
they  rode  off,  followed  by  a  groom  on  a  large  thorough- 
bred—the Chevalier  saluting  the  ladies  at  the  window 
of  Sir  John's  mansion,  by  carrying  his  hat  for  some 
distance  elevated  in  the  air  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
light  arm. 

'  My  dear  beloved  MSss  Jemima  1 '  said  the  Chevalier, 
breaking  the  silence  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
first  few  minutes,  '  there  is  not  words  to  me  to  express 
the  Alpine  felicity  which  I  feel  in  to  be  so  near  you  as 
- — Wo-o-o — ze  nasty  beast!  He  will  not  go  right 
this  animal  at  all;  he  is  much  restive.' 

'I  think  you  had  better  change  with  the  groom,* 
said  Jemima.     '  John ! ' 

'  Oh  no,  my  dear  mademoiselle,*  said  the  Chevalier. 
'  I  think  ze  other  one  is  just  so  bad.  He  will  perhaps 
get  more  better  as  we  go  along  one  little  bit.  But 
even,  mademoiselle,*  he  added,  with  a  quiver  in  his 
voice,  *  if  he  should  leap  and  leap  till  he  leap  me  over 
his  head,  and  I  come  down  on  my  head  and  break  my' 
neck,  I  would  connder  myself  amply  repaid  by  ze  few 
happy  moments  I  have  had  ze  happiness  to  enjoy  in 
your  sweet  companie.' 

'  0  monsieur,  how  you  do  talk ! '  said  Jemima,  putting 
her  handkerchief  xxp  to  her  face. 


'How  I  do  talk?  I  may  use  ze  stcong  language, 
but  it  is  because  I  feel  strong.  I  speak  trucp-true  as 
ze  sun  which  shines  in  ze  sky,  although  it  is  enshrouded 
in  ze  smoke — just  as  my  heart  is  enshrouded  in  ze 
black  smoke  of  despair.  Ze  ice  is  broke  now,  made- 
moiselle; and  it  is  no  use  to  me  to  hide  ze  feeling 
longer.  O  mademoiselle !  if  you  but  knew  ze  feelings 
which  tear  my  bosom,  you  would  feel  ze  pity  to  me; 
and  if  pity  be  ze  mother  of  love,  perhaps — oh  ze  blessed 
hope  \ — you  might  come  to  feel  ze  little  spark  of  love 
begin  to  warm  your  little  heart.  But  I  fear— I  fear 
zat  it  is  too  much  ever  to  be  true;  but  still,  like  ze 
sinking  man  to  ze  straw,  I  grasp  to  it  as  ze  only  hope; 
for,  unless  ze  little  arrow  pierce  your  heart  through  ze 
medium  of  ze  pity — pity  to  me,  pity  for  ze  misery  of 
which  you  are  the  innocent  cause — I  feel  that  it  can 
never  do  so  at  all.  I  cannot  move  you  by  ze  tongue — 
for  mine  is  but  one  poor  instrument,  especially  more  as 
it  is  employed  in  your  language;  and  I  have  no  attrac- 
tion suflicient  enough  in  my  person  to  move  ze  senti- 
ments.    1  am  but  one  plain,  ugly  man!  * 

'  I  am  sure  you  do  not  think  so,*  sai^  Jemima. 

'  Then,  if  I  do  not,  I  am  one  fool — one  idiot,*  said  the 
Chevalier,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner.  '  We  will 
take  ze — ^what  you  call  him? — one  inventory  of  ze  indi- 
vidual, and  then  we  shall  see.  He  have  ze  brown  hair 
— one  "very  good  colour;  but  then  it  is  straight  and 
bristly — ^bristly  as  the  bristles  on  ze  boar;  ze  beard  is 
dark,  but  curly — curly  as  one  head  of  ze  ne-niggro;  ze 
eyes  are  dark — ^they  will  do — what  you  call  pass  muster; 
then  ze  nose — ^well,  he  is  not  so  bad — ^in  fact,  now  that 
I  notice  him,  too  like  your  own  sweet  one,  my  dear 
mademoiselle,  for  me  to  make  ze  remark.  Then  ze 
figure  is  not  so  bad — but  ze  feet,  ze  feet — oh,  ze  feet — 
you  will  pardon  ze  mention  of  such  hmnble  organs — but 
ze  feets  is  frightful — ^like  one  patriarchal  instance  of  ze 
fish  you  call  ze — ^what  you  call  him? — ^ze  floundair.* 

'  Now  really,  monsieur,  I  do  believe  you  only  men- 
tioned them  to  draw  attention  to  their  particular  small- 
ness.  And  why,  your  inventory,  as  you  call  it,  instead 
of  being^  so  very  modest,  as  your  general  statement  led 
me  to  suppose,  displays,  I  think,  an  imusual  amount  of 
conceit  * 

'  My  dear  mademoiselle,  you  are  too  severe.  It  is 
only  one  confirmation  that  one  thing  may  be  very  good 
in  ze  several  parts,  and  yet  very  indifferent  as  ze  whole. 
Ze  human  body  is  composed  of  so  many  limbs,  and  ze 
head,  and  ze  arms,  and  ze  feet;  and  then  ze  face  have 
so  many  different  features — ze  eyes,  and  ze  nose,  and  ze 
mouth,  and  ze  eyebrows,  and  ze  forehead,  and  even  ze 
shape  of  ze  head  himself,  ^at  each  may  be  veiy  good 
in  himself,  and  yet  the  whole  be  spoiled  by  ze  want  of 
what  you  call  ze  symmetry — ^ze  misproportion  of  parts 
of  ze  whole.  Now  zat  is  ze  way  of  me;  I  may  have 
ze  good  nose,  and  mouth,  and  ze  eyes,  and  ze  chest,  and 
ze  feet— no  not  ze  feet,  but  ze  limbs;  but  no  one  but  ze 
blind  would  say  zat  I  was  beautiful.* 

'I  am  sure  you  do  not  think  so,  monsieur,'  said 
Jemima.  '  But  do  not  some  people  say  that  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  taste — ^tbat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  intrinsic 
beauty;  that  it  exists  only  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  T 
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'  And  tliAt,  my  dear  mftdemoiselle/  rejoined  th^Clie- 
valieri  '  ijs  moet  trae :  it  ijs  all  one  matter  of  taste.  One 
Hkes  ae  fair,  another  ze  dark — one  ze  tail,  one  ze  small 
— one  ze  fat,  one  ze  skinny.  There  may  be  a  prevailing 
taate  (and  it  is  different  in  different  parts  of  ze  world), 
but  you  will  find  no  two  ze  same:  it  is  different  as  ze 
variety  in  ze  countenance,  and  zat  is  one  good  dispen- 
sation.' 

'  And  what  may  yotir  taste  be,  monsieur,  if  I  might 
ask?' 

'Mine?  Ze  beauty  of  expression;  zat  to  me  is  the 
only  trae  beauty.  I  have  heard  one  eminent  physician 
of  mine  acquaintance,  ze  Physician-in-ordinaire  to  ze 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  say  that  ze  air  and  ze  exercise  are 
ze  best  oosmetiques  in  ze  world;  and  I  will  add  one  little 
corollary,  that  ze  good  sense  and  ze  good  nature  are  ze 
best  and  ze  brightest  beauty.' 

*  Then  I  suppose,  monsieur,*  said  Jemima,  'that,  from 
your  theory  of  the  beautiful,  you  consider  that  although 
you  are  such  an  extremely  pUun  person,  this  only  ren- 
ders you  not  BO  agreeable  to  the  general  taste;  it  does 
not  prevent  you  £rom  appearing  interesting  in  the  eyes 
of  some  whom  you  have  already  s^n,  or  may  perhaps 
yet  see.' 

'Perhaps  so,  mademoiselle.  But  what  is  that  to 
me,'  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  '  if  it  render  me — if  I  ap- 
pear as  I  am  in  ze  eyes  of  one — ze  only  one  whose 
opinion  I  value — in  the  opinion  of  her  whom  I  have 
loved  ftom  the  moment  I  beheld  her, — one  glance  of 
whose  eye  made  to  crumble  into  dust  all  ze  barriers 
which  reason  had  raised  to  oppose  ze  entrance  of  a 
feeling  which  could  enter  but  to  blight — to  blight  by 
ze  withering  blast  of  tmrequited  love?  Like  ce  drown- 
ing man,  however,  I  grasp  to  ze  straw  of  hope.  Tell 
me,  mademoiselle— <)h !  tell  me,  if  I  might  dare  to  hope 

BO  much — do  you  consider  me — am  I? Be  quiet,  you 

brute !    H'm !    I  mean He  is  a — ^ze  most  disagree- 
able animal ' • 

'  I  really  do  think  you  had  better  change  with  the 
groom,'  said  Jemima;  '  the  horse  he  has  is  much 
qideter.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  I  might  be  so  good,'  said  the  Che- 
valier; '  but  if  I  had  ze  time  I  would  teach  him  to  be 
better.' 

They  waited  till  the  groom  came  up;  and  the  Che- 
valier having  exchanged  horses  with  him,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  ride.  For  some  minutes,  the  Chevalier 
did  not  speak — ^the  interruption  to  his  peroration  having 
caused  him,  apparently,  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  ideas. 

'  I  think  you  will  find  him  a  good  deal  quieter  than 
the  other,'  said  Jemima. 

'Oh,  thank  you— yes— much,'  answered  the  Che- 
valier. 'But,  mademoiselle,  I  must  speak — I  may 
not  have  ze  opportunity  of  to  do  so  again — I  may  never 
see  you  no  more.  I  must  speak.  If  there  is  no  hope, 
then  I  will  crush  it  in  my  breast,  if  my  heart  should 
break  in  ze  struggle;  but  if  there  is  the  faintest  ray  of 
ze  hope,  then— but  oh,  I  f  ^  it  is  too  much  ever  to  be  I 
Tell  me,  my  dear  Jemima!— tell  me,  do  you  think  you 

oould  ever  come  to — ^to  regard  me  as — ^to — to?' 

But  the  words  died  away  on  the  Chevalier's  lips. 


Jemima  said  nothing.  She  bent  down,  lad  patted 
the  neck  of  her  horse. 

'  Oh!  do  not,'  exclaimed  ihe  Chevalier — '  do  not  keep 
me  in  this  suspense !     It  is  torture — ^it  is  ze  madness.' 

'  Well,  monsieur — indeed,  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you, 
that — in  fact — ^why,  really,  I — I— do  not — ^I  do  not  know 
what  to  say.' 

'Then  at  least  you  do  not  r^^ard  me  with  disdabr 
exclaimed  the  Chevalier.  '  Tou  feel  that  perhaps  you 
nught  yet  come  to  feel  that — it  xb  one  most  dif&colt 
subject  to  find  ze  words  to  express  ze  so  delicate  feeling 
— ^but  might  I  venture  to  dare  for  one  moment  to  hope 
that  you  might  yet  come  to  regard  me  with  no  on- 
favourable  eyef 

'  Perhaps  I  might,'  murmured  Jemim%  with  some 
hesitation. 

'  Oh  ze  happiness-— ze  joy  of  ze  little  words  y  exclaimed 
the  Chevalier.  '  I  fe^  as  if  I  could  go  down  on  z« 
knees,  and  take  your  dear  hand  in  mine,  and  bathe  it 
with  ze  tears  of  delight.'  I  feel  as  if  I  could  leap  in  u 
air  for  joy.  I  call  ze  very  stones  of  ze  pavement  to  wit- 
ness  .' 

'If  you  do  not  take  care,  monsieur,'  interrnpted 
Jemima,  '  you  will  make  a  leap  in  the  air  more  than 
you  want,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  stones  of  the 
pavement  sooner  than  you  wish.  Look  where  yon  are 
going  now — ^there  is  a  carriage  coming  right  down  upon 
your 

'Gh,  ze— so  there  is) — ^th^!e — cat  is  all  right  now. 
Ze  joy,  my  dear  beloved,  zat  the  little  words  gave  to 
me  drew  me  out  of  myself,  and  made  me  to  forget  any- 
thing— almost  even  ze  vety  consdousneBs  of  my  existence. 
It  is  ze  most  happiest  momoit  of  my  life;  if  it  were  not 
zat  we  are  so  public  just  new,  I  would  make  ze  Ijttie 
request  of  you  to  put  your  hand  upon  my  heart  to  fed 
how  he  beats — ^he  go  with  ze  high  pressure;  and  it  i$ 
not  to  be  wondered,  for  he  is  high  with  le  preBsare  of 
joy  and  love.' 

'But  really,  monsieur,  you  use  such  extrsTagan- 
language  that  I  really  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
serious  or  sincere  in  your  protestations,  or  merely  in  jest 
Pardon  me,  but  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  it 
may  be  only  the  way  in  which  gentlemen  of  your  nation 
are  accustomed  to  address  every  lady  into  whose  sodetr 
they  may  be  thrown.' 

'  My  dear  mademoiselle,'  said  the  Chevalier,  'I  pt^ 
you;  but  I  would  pardon  no  other  who  made  ze  state- 
ment. Every  word  I  speak  is  from  ze  very  interior  cf 
ze  core  of  mon  heart.  I  have  never  addreased  any  lady 
in  ze  language  which  I  have  now  to  you;  for  ze  moe^ 
good  reason,  I  had  never  before  ze  feeling  which  prompts 
him.  Indeed,  I  did  not  use  to  have  any  veay  much 
great  respect  for  ze  sex  which  has  the  hanoor  to  daim 
you;  but  your  charms  have  dissolved  ze  mist  which 
clouded  my  vision,  and  I  now  9ee  zat  they  are  indeed 
the  fair  sex,  and  that  all  ze  beauty  and  Sweetness  is  COD- 

centred  in  the— in  the  lovely  being  I  have  now  le  feli- 
city to  address.' 

'Oh,  monsieur)' 

'And  that  is  not  ze  half —act  se  hnndredlh  p«t  <^ 
what  I  feel     I  have  oftai  iegx«ttod  that  Inotstadv 
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your  language  more;  but  never  more  than  in  the  pre- 
sent tense,  for  ze  words  do  not  come  to  express  ze 
quarter — ze  ten  hundredth  part  of  ze  quarter  of  my  feel- 
ings!' 

'  But  your  using  such  language,  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance as  we  have  had ' 

'Ze  short  acquaintance  1  It  is  not  too  short,  by 
one  long  time,  for  me  to  have  fallen  into  ze  love  of 
you-  One  love  grow  in  an  hour — in  Ohe  minute; 
another  grow  like  ze  friendship,  by  ze  little  and  little. 
I  am  ze  quick  one;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  one  short 
acquaintance  to  me.  I  have  from  long  ago  in  my  mind 
ze  style  of  what  I  could  love,  and  it  have  become  long 
familiar  to  me;  and  when  I  see  you,  I  say  to  mysell 
Zat  is  ze  realise  of  ze  image  in  my  mind.  And  then 
I  fall,  on  the  spot,  right  info  ze  pit;  and  when  I  recoVer 
from  the  shock,  I  feel  as  if  I  have  loved  you  f&r  years.' 

'  If  I  could  but  believe  you  sincere,  monsieur ' 

'Believe  me  sincere!'  exclaimed  the  Chevalier. 
'  You  see  the  sun — ^he  shines  in  ze  sky;  but  it  is  not 
mor^  true  than  that  you  shine  in  my  heart — ^though  it 
is  now  clouded  by  ze  doubt  you  put  on  me.  You  see 
ze  tree  yonder — ^it  is  rooted  fast  in  ze  ground;  but  it  is 
not  more  true  than  that  your  image  is  rooted  in  my 
breast.  You  tear  up  ze  tree — ^it  tears  and  breaks  the 
ground;  you  are  torn  from  my  hearf — it  tears  him  up 
and  breaks  him,  like  ze  field  which  have  been  ploughed 

with    ze  ploughshare^  of The  dirty  blackguard! 

ITxn! — a — I  mean  ze  little  dirty  boy!  He  have 
thrown  one  stone,  and  soil  all  mon  trousfurs  (if  you 
will  pardon  the  mention  of  ze  article).  But,  my  dear 
beloved  Jemima!  you  will  believe  me  now;  and,  tell 
me,  yon  did  not  feel  sat  you  could  like  me  when  you 
saw  me  the  first  time?' 

'Oh  really,  monsieur!  But,  since  you  have  been 
so  candid  with  me,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  did  not — ^that 

I — ^I  felt — ^that  is — ^in  fact Oh  really,  monsieur,  I 

do  not  know  what  to  say.     If  I  could  but ' 

The  Chevalier,  In  terms  as  before,  repeated  his  pro- 
testations of  sincerity,  calling  upon  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  and  various  other  objects,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, to.bear  witness  to  the  state  of  his  feeUngs.  His 
eloquence  melted  Jemima's  doubts  away.  Gradually 
he  extracted  from  her  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
impfression  nuide  by  him  upon  her  heart  had  been  more 
than  a  merely  favourable  one.  The  Chevalier  pressed 
his  suit;  and  at  length,  just  as  they  were  approaching 
KuzseU-square.  on  their  return,  Jemima  yielded  a  soft 
oonsent  to  go  with  him,  if  her  papa  and  mamma  should 
offer  no  objection — to  go  v^th  him  to  the  Continent  as 

his  wife.  

Chapter  IV. 

On  reaching  home,  Jemima  withdraw  to  dress  for 
dinner;  and  the  Chevalier,  having  performed  a  short 
toilet,  was  s^own  into  the  drawing-room.  There  was 
no  one  there  but  Sir  John,  who  lay  dozing  in  a  couch, 
and  did  not  notice  his  entrance. 

'  Hem !  ha  I '  said  the  Chevalier. 

'  Eh — ^who's  that?'  said  Sir  John,  opening  his  eyes. 
'  Oh — oh ! — ^yes — ^you're  the  foreign  gentleman  the  girls 
met  at  Tony  Walton's?  Polly  was  saying  she  expected 


you  to  dinner.  She  wanted  me  to  dress  in  honour  of 
the  occasion;  but,  the  fact  is,  I  couldn't  be  troubled. 
How  d'ye  do!' 

'  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  sir!  I  am  delighted  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Je  trust  you  will  excuse  ze 
rather  unceremonious  entree,  and  ze  disturbance  which 
I  caused  to  your  slumbers.' 

'  No  manner  of  consequence. ' 

'  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  forbear- 
ance,' said  the  Chevalier.  'I  feel  ze  more  gratitude 
zat  I  know  myself  ze  disagreeableness  of  to  be  awak- 
ened  out  of  ze  sleep.' 

'Don't  mention  it.  I  usually  take  a  nap  when  I 
come  home  and  find  that  dinner  isn't  ready;  and  that 
is  every  second  day  for  one  half  of  the  week,  and  every 
day  for  the  other  half.     I  say— Fm  rather  hxmgry.' 

'  Then,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  ChevaUer,  '  you  and  I 
will  at  least  agree  in  one  thing — I  have  a  little  of  the 
sentiment — at  least,  what  you  call  him? — a  little  of  ze 
sensation  to  myself. .  You  will  pardon  ze  liberty  I  take 
in  to  .trespass  on  your  hospitality — ^it  is  by  ze  kind  in- 
vitation of  your  estimable  spouse  that  I  do  so.  You 
will  observe,  my  dear  sir,  zat  I  call  in  ze  fulfilment  of 
my  little  promise  to  your  amiable  daughters,  t  hairing 
seen  a  young  friend  of  yours  on  ze  Continent.* 

*  That's  Harry  Seaman.  He's  a  scamp;  let  i^  hear 
no  more  about  Imn.' 

'  Then  I  beg  ze  ten  thousand  pardon  for  ze  mention 
of  him,'  laid  the' Chevalier.  'You  will  observe,  my 
dear  sir,  I  merely  met  him  what  you  call  casually^  and 
I  have  very  small  acquaintance  of  him.  It  is  one  most 
beautiful — one  moat  magnificent  mighty  dtj  this^ 
yours,  mydear  sir!'       •    • 

*'Um!    Rather!' 

'  Ze  shops^are  most  magnificenl;  splendid,'  contiBued 
the  Chevalier.  'It  was  truly  said  that  you  are  oae 
nation  of  shopkeepiers.  Ze  shopkeepers  are  ze  anews^ 
ze  bones,  ze  muscle  of  your  great  and  mighty  nation. 
Je  am  proud  to  make  ze  acquaintance  of  one  who  be- 
longs to  that  great  fraternity — ^ze  merchant  princes  of 
Great  Britain,  ze  nation  of  shopkeepers.'  * 

'  I  say,  moonseer,  or  mister,  or  what'sever  your  name/ 
said  Sir  John,  '  if  you  mean  that  as  a  compliment  to 
me,  I  would  like  you  to  understand  that  we  don't 
exactly  keep  a  shop.  That  sort  of  thing  may  do  with 
my  wife,  but  I'm  not  exactly  a  fooh' 

'Then,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  Chevalier,  'I  beg  ze 
pardon;  but]  I  only  spoke  ze  feelings  of  my  heart,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  there  was  necessity  for  you  to  take 
him  so  high,  my  dear  sir — indeed,  I  do  think  zat  you 
are  in  ze  debt  of  one  little  apology  to  me.' 

'  Um  I  Well,  I'm  sorry,  and  so  forth.  I  daresay  it's 
just  the  way  you  foreigners  have.  Here  come  my  wife 
and  the  girls    Well^  Jemmy,  you're  looking  quite  rosy.' 

'  Oh  yes,  papa,'  said  Jemima;  '  it  was  delightful-— 
the  Chevalier  was  so  kind.' 

'.Ah,  i:^deed !  A  little  dangerous,  Jemmy,  that  tort 
of  kindness  from  handsome  young  f eUows  wit^  dazk 
beards.' 

'Oh,  papa!' 

'  Well,  I  daresay,  after  all,  he's  not  a  bad  sort  of 
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charmcter.    I  say,  PoUy»  ia  dixmer  ready?    The  fact  is, 
Tm  rather  hungry.' 
'  Sir  Juhn !  *  ezdaimed  Lady  Primrose,  'how  can youf 

*  How  can  I  be  hungry,  my  dear?  Were  you  never 
hungry?    Are  you  not  hungry  now,  my  dear?' 

*  Sir  John  Primzoee !'  Lady  Primroae  began;  but  juBt 
then  dinnen  was  announced.  / 

Sir  John,  his  arms  folded  across  his  back,  marched 
at  once  away  down  stairs,  stepping  out  to  the  tune  of 
'  The  British  Grenadiers,'  which  he  whistled  loud  and 
shrill— the  Chevalier  and  the  ladies  being  left  to  follow 
at  leisure. 

'  You  see  we  don't  stand  much  on  ceremony  here,' 
said  Sir  John,  as  they  entered  the  dining-room.  He 
had  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  was  already  dis- 
cussing a  glass  of  wine.  '  You  needn't  look  so  fierce, 
Polly  1  The  Chevalier,  you  know,  is  to  be  a  member  of 
the  family;  so  we  needn't  stand  on  ceremony  with  him.' 

'  None  at  all,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  Chevalier;  '  I  do 
not  like  anything  in  ze  shape  of  ze  ceremony.  No;  I 
like  ze  simplicity  of  nature.  And  as  to  ze  little  word 
you  say  as  to  my  becoming  ze  member  of  ze  family,  it 
is  an  honour  which  I  much  covet;  but  which  1  fear  you 
will  consider  too  much  for  one  so  humble  individual 
as  myself.  A  poor  Chevalier  of  IVance  is  too  humble 
an  individual  to  aspire  to  be  the  connection  of  a  prince — 
a  merchant  prince  of  ze  Great  Britain.' 

*Umt  not  so  bad.  WeU,  well  see.  But  I  say, 
Polly,  whatever  deficiencies  the  son-in-Uw  may  have, 
inability  to  use  his  tongue  isn't  among  the  number. 
What's  your  opinion,  Jemmy?  for  of  course  it's  you, 
and  not  Jenny,  that's  the  object  of  choice.' 

'  Oh,  papa,  how  you  do  talk !'  said  Jemima. 

Miss  Primrose  rose  and  left  the  room,  banging  the 
door  after  her. 

'Hallo!,  what's  the  matter?'  exclaimed  Sir  John. 
'But  never  mind;  let  her  go.  Well,  Jemmy,  your 
opinion?' 

'  Sir  John  Prinffose,  I  am  astonished  at  you ! '  said 
Lady  Primrose. 

'  Well,  well,  Polly  1  we'll  drop  the  subject,  since  it's 
disagreeable.  Some  more  soup,  please;  it's  rather  good 
to-day,  which  is  about  as  rare  and  remarkable  a  cir- 
cumstance, in  its  way,  as  a  consignment  XJt>  Primrose, 
Smith,'*  Co.  of  aUigators'  eggs  from  the  North  Pole 
might  be  supposed  to  be.' 

The  dinner  proceeded  almost  iH  silence— Sir  John 
being  too  much  engaged  with^  ihe  various  successions 
of  viands  to  converse;  Lady  Primrose  being  too  much 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  freedom  of  Sir  John's 
redent  remarks.  S<y^that,  beyond  an  occasional  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier  to  Jemima,  and 
Jemima's  ntonosyUablc  reply,  no  one  spoke.  At  length, 
however,  the  repast  was  ended,  and  the  ladies  with- 
drew; Lady  Primrose  turning  round,  as  she  went  out 
at  the  door,  to  give  her  husband  a  look  of  terrible 
indignation. 

'  I  wish  you  wotdd  try  some  hock  I  have  here,'  said 
^ir  John.  *  Hobbes — ^yes,  that's  it— draw  it,  and  fill  the 
Chevalier's  glass.  I  bought  it  a  week  or  two  ago  at  an 
auction.    Irather  flatter  myself  I  got  a  bargain  of  it.* 


'  Je  will  be  most  delighted  x>f  to  tiy  it,'  said  the 
Chevalier.  ^  It  is  ze  wine  I  am  very  fond  of— next  to 
ze  daret.' 

'  Claret  1  —  sour  ale  and  vinegar  I  That  will  do, 
Hobbes;  you  needn't  wait.  A  smart  fellow  that  ol 
mine,'  he  added,  when  the  butler  had  gone, '  bat  rather 
inclined  to  help  himself,  when  he  gets  the  chance. 
However,  I  keep  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  and  give  him 
out  his  wine  myself.' 

'  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  Chevalier. 
'  There  is  ze  saying  that  if  you  want  to  make  ze  man 
honest,  you  should  believe  him  to  be  so;  but  there  are 
ze  exceptions,  and  I  admire  the  manner  in  which  you  do.' 

*  Um I    Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  wine?' 

<It  is  very  fine,  indeed,  said  the  Chevalier;  'ze 
flavour  is  delightful  He  is  Stenwein,  is  he  not?  But 
with  regard  to  ze  Uttle  remark  you  make  with  regard 
to  ze  vinegair,  ze  reason  why  I  like  ze  claret  is  perhaps 
because  I  have  been  more  accustomed  to  ze  taste  of 
liim — ^it  is  ze  wine  of  ze  cotmtry  of  my  adoption;  but  I 
love  ze  hock,  because  he  is  ze  wine  of  my  native  land.* 

' Um !    What  do  you  think  the  wine  may  be  worth?' 

'  Worth?  It  is  ze  most  beautiful  wine — ze  most  de- 
lidouB — ^ze  most  ambrosial — worth  one  hundi^  and  fifty 
franc  ze  per  dozen.' 

'  What  do  you  ^y  to  sixty-five  shillings?  RaUm  a 
bargain — eh?' 

'  Sixty-five  shilling— that  is — ^let  me  see — about  ogfaty 
franc  One  most  wonderful — most  extraordinaire  bar- 
gain!  See  what  it  is  to  be  one  merchant!  Now,  I  to 
go  to  buy  this  wine,  he  would  have  cost  ma  ze  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty — ^ze  two  hundred  franc.  Now,  my  dear 
sir,  you  will  allow  me  to  propose  zat  we  drink  za  little 
toast  in  ze  most  excellent  wine — ^Those  lights  of  ae  worid, 
those  cheeren  of  our  hearts  and  our  hearths,  than 
sweet  and  lovely  beings — ze  ladies;  and  loveliest  among 
ze  lovely,  ze  two  sweet  daughters  of  Le  Chevalier  Prim- 
rose, and  his  sweet  spouse.' 

'  Um!  not  so  bad !     Polly's  well  enough  in  her  way, 

no  doubt;  but however,  we'll  drink  the  toast,  "  The 

ladies!"    Capital  wine  that!  the  more  I  take  of  it  I 
like  it  the  better.' 

'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  Chevalier,  after 
an  interval,  during  which  he  fidgetted  oonaderably  in 
his  chair,  and  kept  raising  his  glass  half-way  to  his  lip^ 
and  setting  it  down  again;  *■  buty  speaking'of  ze  ladies 
and  your  lovely  daughters,  you  were  good  enough  to 
make  ze  little  hint,  zat  of  ze — of  ze  son-in-law,  and  I 
wish  particularly  to  speak  to  you  regarding  ci.  the  same. 
I  may  not  again  have  ze  opportunity  of  to  do  so,  and 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  avail  myself  of  ze  present  ooca- 
sion.  Well  then,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  obtained  ze  soft 
acknowledgment  £rom  your  daughter  zat  I  am — taX  she 
is — ^zat  she  conuder  me  not  disagreeable — zat  she  con- 
sider m^ — zat — you  comparehend?  And  I,  from  ze 
moment  I  behold  her,  have  entertained  ze  emotion  to 
her.     Mademoiselle  Ppmrose,  sir,  is' 

'  Um!  it's  Jenny  is  it?  We'll  send  for  hsr,  and  see 
what  she's  got  to  say  about  it.*  ^e  rose,  and  rang  the 
bell.  A  servant  entered.  '  Tell  Jen — ^tell  Mia 
rose  to  come  here.' 
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The  lervant  withdrpw,  and  Bhortly  returned  with 
the  iiitimfttK>n  that  Miae  Primrose  sent  her  compli- 
ments to  Sir  John,  bat  begged  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion, 

'  XJmf  WeU,  it  doesn't  matter.  But  I  wonder  you 
hit  on  her.  Jemima  is  incomparably  the  better  of  the 
two.' 

*  Jemima  t'  siud  the  Chevalier.  '  My  dear  sir,  it  ia 
Jemima — I  beHeve  your  favourite  child,  is  she  not?  I 
— ^I  have  entertained  ze  warmest  feelings  towards  her 

since  I  have  seen  her;  and,  my  dear  sir In  short,  I 

wish  to  make  her  to  me  to  be  zc  wife,  and  to  take  her 
with  me  to  ze  Continent.  She  is  ze  mistress  of  mon 
heart.  I  wish  to  make  her  ze  mistress  of  mine  estate 
and  mine  household.' 

'  £h ! — ah ! — oh !  Sharp  work,  rather !  Sharp  work, 
with  a  vengeance !  Take  her  with  you  to  the  Conti- 
nent!   Well,  by  Jove ! 1  say,  I'm  not  going  to  part 

with  her.' 

'My  dear  sir,'  said  the  Chevalier,  'you  do  not— 
why,  consider,  my  dear  sir,  ze  happiness  of  your  child; 
for  if,  as  I  believe,  and  as  she  have  told  me,  she  have- 
she  have  ze  little  attachment  to  me — ^ze  little  love ' 

'Love!    Fiddlestick!' 

'  It  is  no  fiddlestick,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  Chevalier, 
soleomly.  '  Consider,  my  dear  sir.  Suppose  zat  your 
child  have  ze-^have  ze  feeling  to  me,  think  of  ze  trial 
it  would  be  to  her.  And  then,  my  dear  sir,  oh  consider 
for  one  little  moment  ze  misery,  ze  wretchedness,  ze 
despair  you  would  make  to  me.  Of  course,  I  am  but 
little  to  you;  but  then,  oh  my  dear  sir,  I  am  ze  human 
being — I  am  ze  fellow-creature.  You  woidd  render  me 
ze  most  miserable  of  beings  for  ze  whole  rest  of  my  ex- 
istence; though  that  would  be  but  for  one  little  time, 
for  I  would  sink  i^^to  ze  early  grave.  AiA  then,  your 
child — ^ze  sweet  Jemima ' 

'Um!    WeU?' 

'  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  ze  sweet  Jemima — although  it 
may  have  a  little  ze  flavour  of  vanity  in  me  to  say  that 
she  would  feel  the  loss  of  so  humble  individual  as  my- 
self— yet,  my  dear  sir,  she  must  feel  him.  Of  course, 
neither  you  nor  I  can  know  by  ze  experience  in  our 
own  brasst,  ze  great  power  of  the  love  of  woman;  but 
I  have  heard  of  them  to  become  the  victims  of  madness 
in  consequence.  And  you,  my  dear  sir,  you  would 
have  ze  feeling  of  having  been  ze  cause  of  all  ze  misery, 
which  would  embitter  the  whole  rest  of  your  life.  Then, 
my  dear  sir,  yim  have  ze  other  daughter  still  left.' 

'  Jenny !    What's  she  good  for  1 ' 

*  But,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  against  zo  whole  coWse  of 
nature,  that  ze  parent  should  keep  ze  child  all  to  him- 
self when  she  come  to  the  years  of  ze  discretion.  Ze 
feeling  and  affections  have  been  implanted  for  ze  wise 
ends  in  ze  bosom  of  ze  human  breast;  and  it  is  wrong 
for  any  one  to  take  upon  himself  to  interfere  with 
them.  Love  is  one  sacred  feeling,  and  he  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with.' 

*A11  very  fine,  no  doubt.  Ay,  ay!  — I  see.  It's 
all  mapped  out.  It's  no  earthly  use  trying  to  go  against 
the  stream.  I  interfered  once  before,  and  there  has 
been  a  sermon  preached  from  that  text  every  day  since. 


Polly  is  mad  for  it,  and  we'll  never  hear  the  end  of 

it,  if Um !    Wdl,  we'll  see  about  it;  I'll  see<  what 

she  says.'  There  were  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Chevalier  expressed  his  perfect  acquiescenoe  in 
the  propriety  of  making  such  inquiries,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  afford  any  facilities  which  lay  in  his  power  for 
instituting  them>  having  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  he 
(Sir  John)  would  find  every  particular  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.  At  length,  after  some  further  consulta- 
tion, in  which  the  Chevalier  administered  a  good  deal 
of  judicious  flattery,  and  dwelt  with  some  detail  on  his 
station  and  connection,  Sir  John  half  agreed  that  if  he 
should  find  his  daughter's  sentiments  as  the  Chevalier 
had  hinted,  *he  should  offer  no  serious  objections  to 
tlHir  union.  Sir  John,  however,  becoming  unutfaally 
grave,  and  showing  the  train  in  which  his  thoughts  were 
running  in  an  occasional  broken  allusion  to  his  thus 
parting  with  Jemima,  the  Chevalier,  after  some  appa- 
rent deliberation,  magnanimously  proclaimed  it  as  his 
intention,  should  all  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  to  reside 
for  some  considerable  part  of  the  year  in  the  British 
metropolis.  '  Indeed,'  he  said,  '  it  was  the  very  thing 
he  was  himself  to  propose;  for  London  was  ze  most  de* 
lightful  place  in  ze  w)iole  of  ze  world — ^in  ze  whole  of  ze 
universe  in  which  to  dwell  or  reside.  In  fact,  he  would 
not  say  but  zat  he  might  have  ^oose  to  reside  there  all 

ze  year;  but  that  his  estate  on  ze  Continent  would  ne- 
cessarily require  his  presence  for  ze  space  of  six  months 
of  ze  year;  for  there  was  nothing  like  one  man  to  look 
after  ms  own  affairs.' 

They  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  Chevalier  made  himself  extremely  agreeable.  He 
admired,  almost  to  ecstacy,  the  scenes  from  the  Theatre 
delta  ScaUa,  of  Milan;  and  exhibited  almost  uncontrol- 
lable delight  at  the  Indian  curiosities  of  which  Sir 
John  was  so  proud.  He  discussed  poetry  and  romance 
with  Lady  Primrose.  He  held  the  Berlin  wool  for 
Miss  Primrose,  while  she  woimd  it  into  a  ball.  He 
played  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  on  the  piano,  and 
sang  an  English  duet  with  Jemima.  Throughout  the 
evening,  an  attentive  observer  might  have  remarked 
that  Sir  John,  from  time  to  time,  regarded  him  atten- 
tively— ^for  what  purpose,  or  with  .what  sentiments,  it 
was  difficult  to  say.  At  a  somewhat  late  hour,  he  took 
leave;  having,  by  the  grace  of  his  person  and  bearing, 
fairly  won  his  way  into  every  heart — even  that  of  the 

shrewd  Sir  John.     * 

(To  be  continned.) 


•IN  THE  BEGINNING.' 
Among  the  many  problems  connected  with  hu- 
manity, are  two,  from  the  consideration  of  which  we 
are  apt  to  shrink,  as  much  from  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  a  logical  conclusion  on  the  data  with 
which  we  are  furnished,  as' from  i^ie  awe  they  natu- 
rally inspire.  Though  all  know  that  the  last  act  of 
life  must  be  death,  and  hope  at  last  to  understand 
eternity  in  heaven;  these  words,  death  and  heaven, 
convey  to  us  only  an  indefinite  idea  —  a  phantom 
which  we  hardly  dare  to  look  upon.  Both,  it  is 
true,  are  frequently  in  our  thoughts,  if  not  on  our 
lips — ^the  one  as  the  great  sign  of  Gk>d'8  wrath — the 
other  as  the  great  object  of  life;  bat  the  result  is  too 
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often  to  gire  an  importance  td  tlie  mere  fact  of  death 
— which  lies  only  in  its  consequences — while  that 
great  prize  for  which  we  profess  to  strive  remains 
vagne  ai^d  undefined. 

The  animal  fear  of  death — setting  aside  the  parting 
from  all  We  love  in  this  world — ^the  fear  of  subsequent 
summing  up  and  judgment  of  our  lives — ^is  rare  among 
men;  and  arises,  probably,  from  a  misconception  of 
what  is  comprised  in  death,  confounding  with  it  the 
bodily  decay  by  which  it  is  often  preceded;  for  death 
is  not  a  thing,  but  a  period — a 'mere  negative — the 
end  of  life  in  this  world,  and  the  commencement,  in 
some  form  or  ot^er,  of  life  in  the  next.  It  is  singular, 
too,  that  those  who  have  been  permitted  to  return 
from  the  portals  of  this  mystery,  represent  in8tt|- 
sibility  as  being  preceded  by  most  pleasurable  sen- 
sations—  indeed,  the  present  writer  remembers, 
dreamily  and  with  reverence,  the  visions  of  four 
days,  during  which  it  was  doubtful  to  those  aroimd 
on  which  side  of  the  border  he  stood.  The  real  fear 
is  the  certainty  of  present  loss — the  dear  friends 
left  1)ehind — the  pleasures  and  beauties  we  have 
hitherto  undervalued-rthe  pomp  of  the  world  stand- 
ing out  in  undreamed  of  splendour;  contrasted  with 
an  uncertain  future— an  entrance,  once  for  ail,  to  an 
eternity  of  joy  or  woe,  alike  beyond  our  compre- 
hension; and  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  preachers 
.  of  all  ages  have  not  scrupled  to  depict  the  agonies  of 
a  material  hell,  founded  on  data  slight  as  obscure, 
very  few  will  draw  for  us  any  but  an  utterly  passive 
heaven.  Is  it  because,  in  human  nature,  fear  is  so 
much  stronger  than  hope,  wo  are  to  be  driven  to 
heaven,  only  to  escape  from  a  hell  a  degree  more 
terrible? 

In  every-day  life,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  point  out  to 
a  man  that  he  Uvea  in  a  course  of  misery,  which  must 
daily  become  greater  and  greater.  He  very  likely 
knows  it  only  too  well;  but  he  will  naturally  aak, 
What  am  I  to  Sit  Can  you  offer  me  something  better? 
To  such  a  one  we  shottld  hardly  reply,  with  hope  of 
success — Only  change  your  mode  of  life,  root  up  old 
,  habits  and  affections,  desert  the  friends  of  your  youth, 
cast  from  you  the  results  of  years  of  labour,  and  some 
good,  I  cannot  tell  you  what,  will  befall  you.  It 
would  be  easy,  however,  to  hold  out  hope  of  a  re-' 
ward  which  he  could  not  analyse  minutely,  though 
he  could  well  see  its  value  must  be  vexy  great. 

The  former  is  what  some  men  would  have  us 
think  has  been  done  with  regard  to  our  futuro  state; 
the  latter  what  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  has  seen 
fit  to  da  But  though  such  a  man  might  be  ignorant 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  promised  reward,  it  would 
none  the  less  form  the  basis  of  constant  speculation 
during  his  time  of  probation.  While  he  would  doubt- 
less congratulate  himself  on  his  escape  from  danger, 
this  feeling  would  be  subordinate  to  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  would  picturo  to  himself  the  happiness 
in  store  for  him;  and  his  zeal  would  be  greatly  abated 
were  we  to  prevent  his  thoughts  from  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  the  mystery,  •or  lead  him  to  suppose  the 
reward  to  be  one  for  which  he  ielt  himself  utterly 


unfitted.  Nevertheless  some,  not  content  vith  pan- 
ing  over  the  subject,  present  us  with  a  heaven 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  would  have  Httle  or  no 
attraction  for  us — bearing  a  dose  resemblance  to  the 
Elysian  fields,  wherd  praise  and  adoration,  vitboat 
service,  continue  for  ever/  This  everything  in  hnmu 
nature  and  much  in  the  Bible  contradicts. 

Our  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament  and  tbe 
Qospel  of  Saint  John  —  that  treasury  of  gradoos 
words  spoken  to  the  beloved  duciple — commence 
with  the  words  *In  the  b^inning'  — words  more 
suggestive  and  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  senses, 
than  many  texts  which  are  the  subject  of  coDstaat 
controversy.  What  are  the  doctrines  of  transubstan- 
tiation  or  consubstantiation  to  us — of  regeneration  or 
simple  pardon  in  baptism — so  long  as  we  obey  the 
plain  commandments,  taking  the  Lord's  Supper  '  in 
remembrance '  of  Him,  and  baptising  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity;  compared  with  what  waa  '  In  tbe  begin- 
ning '  and  will  be  for  ever?  It  is  veiy  wonderful  to 
think  of  the  day — or  day  of  years,  if  you  will— when 
'  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters' 
— when  that  mysterious  light,  produced  by  tk 
simple  *  Fiat  Lux,'  unreflected  by  sun,  moon,  orsbn, 
illuminated  the  first  day — of  the  leviathan  and  me- 
gatherium— the  countless  living  creatures  roaming 
over  land  and  sea  in  that  great  wilderness  beyond 
the  holy  garden.  But  what  was  before  this  Old 
Testament  beginning?*  What  was  the  nature  of 
that  kingdom  which  was,  and  ia,  and  evor  shall  be? 
Of  this  we  can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  idea,  thougli 
some  glimpses  have  been  mercifhlly  afforded  os,  (m 
which  various  theories  have  been  founded.  Of  these 
I  shall  to\|^  on  two,  via.— That  our  future  life  wiD 
have  some  affinity  with  that  intended  for,  and  to 
some  extent  enjoyed  by,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  witb 
the  state  of  happy  servitude  in  whic^  the  angels  of 
God  wait  upon  His  will;  with  this  curious  exception, 
that  while  we  believe  some  angels  to  have  fallen 
from  their  glorious  privileges,  our  future  is  to  be 
everlasting  bliss  or  unfailing  agony. 

How  far  our  future  state  may  resemble  that  of  onr 
first  parents  in  Eden,  we  cannot  determine;  but  it 
must,  in  some  respects,  be  similar — such  as  innoocnce, 
the  love  and  apparent  presence  of  the  Almighty, 
communion  with  Him,  &c.  We  are  to  riae  in  'ocr 
own  bodies,'  glorified  by  the  bounty  of  God.  What 
more  glorious  form  can  be  given  us  than  the  image 
of  God?  The  comfort  contained  in  these  words  *onr 
own  bodies,*  is  to  me  beyond  expression;  for  we  may 
surely  hope  to  recognise  each  other — presemng  a 
certain  amount  of  individuality,  subdued  by  a  lore 
of  God  to  which  we  have  never  attained  on  earth. 
We  may  hope  to  meet  those  who  are  now  so  dear  U* 
us — ^those  of  whom  we  can'  as  yet  hardly  bear  io 
think  in  our  selfish  grief.  We  shall  then  know  wbo 
have  been  our  true  friends,  helphig  us  upvarda 
Eathers  will  meet  again  children  whose  loss  btf 

*  The  original  worA  4d«  nol  mean  tlw  suae  ai  the  »  ^fac*^' 
Saint  John,  Imt  is  lued  in  a  more  Jtaile  <en»-thalMitoBiB8 
of  the  world. 
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perhaps  been  their  aalvation — ^mothers  receive  the 
blea&dng  of  those  whom  they  brought  early  to  the 
House  of  God;  and  tlien,  then  only,  shall  we  learn 
how  many  thorns  we  have » spread  in  each  other's 
paths,  and  receive  (surely  not  the  least  of  blessings) 
the  foi*giveness  of  many  for  wrongs  our  weakness  or 
pas8U>ns  have  inflicted.  On  this  last  supposition  I 
like  to  dwell.  Looking  back  on  a  life  more  varied 
than  many,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that,*in  some  cases 
at  least,  I  have  been  a  stumbling-block,  and  done 
palpable  injury.  Some  of  these  people  are  far  away; 
some  I  know  not;  one,  at  least,  is  at  rest.  Their 
forgiveness  can  never  be  sought  on  earth;  but  I  pray 
the  time  may  come  when,  in  the  fulness  of  joy,  all 
may  be  forgiven.  How  this  may  be  I  know  not;  but 
it  must  be'  in  some  form  or  other,  for  without  it 
peace  would  be  impossible,  and  the  torments  of  hell 
more  bitter. 

Again,  like  our  first  parents,  we  are  to  hold  con- 
verse with  the  Almighty.  No  record  is  vouchsafed 
us  of  any  such  conversation,  from  the  time  when  God 
blessed  Adam  and  Eve,  giving  them  their  appointed 
task,  till  the  guilty  pair  hid  themselves  with  shame; 
but  it  was  probably  of  frequent  occurrence;  nor  was 
this  favour  entirely  withdrawn  after  the  fall,  nor  in- 
deed till  a  much  later  date.  Here,  however,  some 
think  the  comparison  ends.  Theirs  is  a  heaven  of 
adoration  without  service,  amounting  almost  to  the 
Hindoo  theory  of  infinitesimal  dispersion  and  re-ab- 
sorption into  the  divinity;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  not  only  were  the  first  words  of  blessing  to  Adam 
accompanied  by  a  demand  for  definite  service,  but 
the  very  angels,  whose  bliss  we  hope  to  share,  are 
charged  with  the  fulfilment  of  His  commandments. 
Here  again,  when  we  try  to  look  back  to  the  begin- 
1  ning  (ty  fxAt  we  are  lost  in  conjecture.  How  were 
I  these  ministers  of  God  employed?  To  whom  were 
'  their  messages  addressed?  What  were  their  tasks 
'  before  what  we  call  the  creation  (as  if  the  creative 
power  were  absorbed  in  our  little  world)  took  place? 
Wlio  were  these  sons  of  God  who  looked  on  the 
daughters  of  man?  All  is  darkness.  We  only  know 
that  there  is  a  race  of  beings  superior  to  ourselves, 
living  in  that  direct  communion  with  God  to  which 
we  hope  to  attain,  who  serve  day  and  night  before 
Him,  hiding  their  faces  before  his  supreme  purity  and 
glory,  who,  armed  with  his  authority,  have  repeatedly 
guided  the  footsteps  of  man  in  the  true  path;  and 
others  who,  by  His  permission  for  His  own  good  ends, 
w^ase  eternal  war  against  our  souls,  hoping  to  induce 
us  eventually  to  share  their  anguish.  Considering 
ho^w  important  a  part  the  angel%  have  taken  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  we  think  of  them,  and  study 
what  accounts  we  have  of  their  doings,  too  little. 
This  is  probably  why  we  never  see  a  modem  repre- 
sentation of  an  angel  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  products  of  ancient  art,  the'result  of  profound  and 
reverential  thought;  and  here  we  may  notice  the  ob- 
jection which  has  been  raised  to  the  delineation  of 
angels  in  fm  idealised  human  form  as  profane.  As, 
ho-vrever,  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  how 


is  it  irreverent  so  to  represent  His  messengers,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  of  their  having  been  repeatedly  mis- 
taken for  hiunan  beings  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent?  Returning  to  the  question  of  simple  adoration, 
or  .the  combination  of  service  with  adoration  in  heaven, 
let  us  give  our  attention  to  two  scenes  which  appeal 
powerfully  to  our  human  feelings.  The  first  is  in  the 
book  of  Job.  '  Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord, 
and  Satan  came  also  among  them;  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  Satan  Whence  comest  thou?'  La  the  mind's  eye 
we  may  see  millions  of  angels  presenting  themselves, 
prepared  to  answer  the  same  question,  ready  to  give 
an  account  of  all  they  have  seen  and  done;  of  the  sin 
and  wickedness  over  which  they  have  wept,  the 
misery  they  have  witnessed,  the  just  men  they  have 
approved,  and  the  repentant  sinners  over  nrhom  they 
have  sung  joyful  hallelujahs.  We  may  see  their 
bright  brows  bowed  down  before  'the  Ancient  of 
days'  as  they  stand  in  aw^  before  the  fieiy  throne, 
patiently  a^dting  His  commands,  each  hoping  to  fipd 
favour  in  His  sight,  to  be  allowed  to,  serve  Him  in  all 
his  strength.  We  can  imagine  the  indignation  and 
astonishment  of  the  assembly,  when  Satan  accused 
Job  before  the  Lord;  the  anxiety  with  which  they 
watched  his  temptation,  and  their  rejoicings  when 
*  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job. '  All  this  we 
can  fancy  and  sympathise  with;  but  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  imagine  this  concourse  of  angels  sitting 
in  mute  and  bewildered  adoration  at  the  stepp  of  the 
throne — Satan  alone  active,  taunting  the  Almighty 
with  the  imperfection  of  his  servant. 

Again,  the  entire  '  Revelation  of  Saint  John  * — or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  to  Saint  John — ^treats  of  an 
active  heaven.  No  portion  of  it  more  so  than  that 
passage,  so  grand  in  its  simplicity — *  And  there  was 
war  in  heaven:  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against 
the  dragon:  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels.' 
Who  cannot  picture  to  himself  this  Michael — '  Prin- 
ceps,'  'Coadjutor,'  'Captain  of  the  host  of  heaven,' 
as  he  is  styled  in  the  sister  Church — leading  his 
army  of  pure  spirits  against  the  dragon,  sure  of  his 
cause,  sure  of  the  help  of  Him  for  whom  he  fights, 
his  only  care  to  do  His  will  thoroughly?  Nor  does 
this  activity  imply  the  least  pride  or  self -trust;  for, 
when  the  victory  was  won,  there  was  heard  '  A  loud 
voice,  saying  ia  heaven,  now  is  come  salvation,  and 
strength,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power 
of  His  Christ:  for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast 
down  (not  we  have  cast  down — not  we  have  brought 
this  salvation),  which  accused  them  before  our  God 
day  and  night.'  Here,  again,  is  shown  the  present  ac- 
tivity of  heaven — ^the  Evil  One  never  ceases  to  accuse 
us,  day  and  night.  Boes  his  jarring  voice  break  in 
upon  a  lotos-eater's  heaven?  Is  it  only  objected  to, 
as  disturbing  its  peaceful  adoration?  Not  at  all,  but 
because  he  constantly  accuses  men  before  God — ^men, 
whom^e  angels  call '  our  brethren,'  who  almost  Call 
the  angels  myths. 

It  may  be  said  all  this  is  an  allegory.  Granting  the 
allegory,  the  fact  remains  that  active  opposition  is 
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kept  up  between  the  angels  of  Crod  and  the  dragon. 
They  are  represented  not  only  engaged  in  adoration, 
bnt  wrestling  valiantly  with  the  evil  spirits — not 
merely  looking  with  pity  on  our  strife,  bnt  actually 
contending  with  our  enemies.  Should  it  be  objected 
that  there  will  be  no  world,  no  strife — and  even  if 
there  were,  heaven  is  the  place  where  *  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest ' — ^I 
would  reply:  On  the  one  hand,  we  know  not  what 
new  combination  it  may  please  God  to  create — ^that 
the  full  service  of  God  must  be  perfect  rest  and 
happiness  to  the  soul;  on  the  other,  that  as  the  crea- 
tion of  the  angels  is  not  recorded  as  coeval  with  our 
own,  we  may  presume  them  to  have  been  created  for 
a  purpose  which  they  fulfilled  from  the  beginning 
the  (•»  •fX^);  and  to  this  we  may  very  probably  both 
revert,  but  that  a  state  of  inactivity  is  no  more  com- 
patible with  such  accounts  as  we  have  of  them,  than 
with  our  own  feelings  and  hopes. 

For  myself,  I  like  to  think  of  these  angels  praying, 
weeping,  fighting  for  us;  to  read  of  them  standing  in 
the  way,  now  with  stem  words  of  warning,  now  with 
joyful  tidings;  of  the  ministering  in  the  wilderness  and 
the  strengthening  angel  of  Gethsemene,  (who  was  that 
angel  who  could  strengthen  the  Son  of  God?)  and 
those  two  who  sat  in  silent  joy  on  the  tomb  of  our 
Jjord;  each,  too^  with  their  distinctive  characters — 
Raphael,  the  mild  and  gentle — Uriel,  standing  in  the 
sun,  crying  in  a  loud  voice  through  the  heavens; 
Gabriel,  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings,  standing  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord;  and  Michael,  captain  of  the 
host,  the  warrior  of  God. 

The  present  writer  does  not  pretend  to  produce  an 

exhaustive  essay  on  a  subject  not  to  be  lightly  handled 

or  dogmatically  treated;  nor  have  these  thoughts  been 

put  forward  without  mnch  fear  of  any  approach  to 

profanity.  It  has  not  been  his  object  to  force  his  ideas, 

but  rather  by  suggestion  to  lead  others  to  think  fpr 
themselves  what  that  heaven  is  for  which  we  strive; 
to  which  the  gates  of  death  are  to  lead  the  just;  and 
how  far  we  can  form  any  idea  of  that  holy  kingdom 
which  the  beginning  found  existing,  and  the  end  will 
leave  triumphant.  j^  D,  I, 


THE  PAST  AND  GOyE. 

A  PALE  face,  like  a  rleinf  star, 

In  clouds  of  golden  hair — 
A  voice  of  manf  a  liqnid  bar, 
Gomee  ronnd  mj  tplrit  from  afar. 

When  bow'd  by  toil  and  care. 
Back  from  the  past  and  gone! 

A  golden  ere  of  harvest -time, 

A  glow  on  the  monntain  side, 
With  the  bine  and  green  of  Erin's  clime, 
When  I  was  yonng  and  in  mj  prime, 

And  the  world  was  fair  and  wide. 
Comes  from  the  post  and  gone  I 

Sweet  lips  that  murmured  fond  farewells; 
'  Darik  eyes  that  swam  in  tears; 
Deep  sighs  that  broke  like  funeral  knells; 
Last  looks  that  chased  like  haunting  spells 
The  flight  of  after  Tears, 

Ckmu  from  the  past  and  gonet 

Tox  Elliott. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  KINKAIRD. 

The  researches  of  recent  writers,  and  particularly 
of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  '  Waverley  Novels,' 
have  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sassenach  many 
points  in  the  character  of  the  Highlanders  which  hod 
hitherto  been  either  entirely  unknown  or  but  iaaper- 
f ectly  understood.  The  pristine  Highlander  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  with  many  virtues  and  not  a  few 
vices;  and  it  was  generally  believed,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  lower  regions  of  the  country,  that 
the  latter  considerably  outnumbered  the  former. 
Posterity,  however,  as  not  unfrequently  occurs  in 
similar  cases,  gaining,  by  more  familiar  intercourae, 
a  more  favourable  CQtimate  of  the  Highland  character, 
has  reversed  that  decision.  The  Highlanders,  too,  for 
the  same  reason,  have  considerably  modified  their  idea 
of  the  Saxons;  and,  by  personal  intercourse  with  thst 
once  hated  race,  have  rubbed  off  many  of  the  salieot 
points  of  their  own  character.  Among  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Highlander  of  former  days,  which  this 
process  has  caused  to  disappear,  three  may  be  instanced 
as  deserving  of  notice.  These  are— his  loyalty  to  bis 
chief,  his  love  of  monntain  dew,  and  his  superstition. 
Regarding  the  first  two  of  these,  a  few  words  must  at 
present  be  sufficient.  His  loyalty  to  his  chief,  while 
it  led  him  to  commit  many  acts  of  cold-blooded 
cruelty,  and  while  it  often  kindled  the  blaze  of  civil 
warfare  over  whole  districts  of  the  Highlands,  at  the 
same  time  rendered  him  more  amenable  to  authority 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  kept  him 
attached  to  his  own  particular  'country'  and  dan, 
thus  partially  remedying  the  evils  which  it  caused. 
His  drunkenness,  if  it  indeed  deserves  that  epithet, 
cannot  be  so  easily  defended.  All  that  can  be  said 
on  its  behalf  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff:— *  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the 
wicked ! ' 

In  regard  to  the  superstition  of  the  Hl^danden, 
we  cannot  at  present  enter  further  into  the  subject, 
than  merely  to  refer  to  their  belief  in  that  imaginaxy 
class  of  beings  known  as  fairies,  and  to  give  a  rather 
remarkable  legend  connected  with  that  spedes  of 
superstition.     The  fairies  of  the  Highlanders,  or,  as 
they  themselves  call  them,  the  *  Daoine  Shith  or  Shi,' 
or  the  '  Daoine  Matha'  (men  of  peace,  or  good  men) 
differ  in  many  essential  particulars  from  the  fairies 
of  the  English  or  any  other  people.    D**.  Graham,  in 
his '  Sketches, '  describing  the  character  of  these  Daoine 
Shi,  says  that  they,  *  although  not  -absolutely  male- 
volent, are  believed  to  be  a  peevish,  repining  race  of 
beings,  who, 'possessing  themselves  but  a  scanty  por- 
tion of  happiness,  are  supposed  to  envy  mankind  their 
more  complete  and  substantial  enjo3rment8.   They  are 
supposed  to  enjoy,  in  their  subterraneous  recesses,  a 
sort  of  shadowy  happiness,  a  tinsel  grandeur,  which, 
however,  they  would  willingly  exchange  for  the  mom 
solid  joys  of  mortals.'    They  were  supposed  to  cany 
off  mortals,  especially  women  and  infants;  to  their 
subterranean  abodes;  and  even  cases  are  known,  in 
Highland  lore,  of  stout  *  able-bodied  men'  being  car- 
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ried  off  to  Fairyland.  While  in  the  company  of  the 
fairies,  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
to  enddre  this  strange  species  of  captivity,  could- mix 
among  ordinary  mortals — themselves  all  the  while 
invisible — could  observe  all  their  actions,  but  were 
oDable  to  establish  any  communication  with  them. 
'TheShi'ichs,  it  is  still  believed,  have  a  great  propen- 
sity for  attending  funerals  and  weddings,  and  other 
public  entertainments,  and  even  fairs.  They  have  an 
object  in  this :  for  it  is  believed  that  though  invisible 
to  mortia  eyes,  they  are  busUy  employed  in  canyiag 
away  the  substantial  articles  and  provisions  which 
are  exhibited,  in  the  place  of  which  they  substitute, 
shadowy  terms,  having  the  appearance  of  the  things 
so  purloined.  And  so  strong  was  the  belief  in  this 
mythology,  sven  till  a  recent  period,  that  some  per- 
sons are  old  enough  to  remember  that  some  individuals 
would  not  eat  anything  presented  on  the  occasions 
alluded  to,  as  unsubstantial  and  hurtfuL'*  Another 
peculiarity  of  these  'peaceful  men'  was  that  they 
were  always  dressed  in  green,  and  were  very  indignant 
when  any  mortal  took  the  liberty  of  wearing  this 
colour.  Claverhouse,  it  is  said,  wore  a  coat  of  this 
hue  at  the  battle  of  Eilliecrankie;  and  his  fate  on  this 
occasion  has  been  ascribed  by  superstitious  tradition 
to  the  offence  taken  by  the  fairies.  But  it  is  needless 
to  dwell  longer  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  Daoine 
Shi',  as  the  following  legend,  which  we  fear  we  have 
been  keeping  ^oo  long  from  tho  reader,  will  explain 
their  general  nature. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  scene  of  the  events  which  we 
intend  to  relate  to  a  hamlet  named  Kinnaird,  some- 
where in  Scotland.  There  are,  however,  about  half- 
a-dozen  villages  of  this  name  scattered  throughout 
the  Highlands,  and  we  have  never  learned  to  which 
of  these  the  honour  is  really  due,  if,  indeed,  it  is  due 
to  any  of  them.  Leaving  this  question,  which  is  of 
small  importance,  to  the  decision  of  those  who  take 
more  interest  in  the  subject  than  ourselves,  we  may 
premise  that  there  lived  in  the  traditional  Kinnaird, 
we  do  not  know  how  many  years  ago,  a  young  High- 
lander, n&med  Hamitfh  Macgregor.  This  Hamish  was 
aboat  twenty  years  of  age  when  the  events  took  place 
which  commemorate  his  name;  and  at  this  early 
period  of  life  he  had  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young 
'  Highland  girl,'  whose  shower  of  beauty  had  entirely 
destroyed  his  happiness.  Hamish  was  successful,  for 
he  was  a  bold,  free,  and  manly  youth— strong  and 
well  made— in  short,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  youthful 
Highlander.  But  early  marriages  were  discounte- 
nanced in  the  Highlands  at  that  time,  whatever  the 
case  may  be  now;  and  Hamish  Macgregor  and  Janet 
M'Int3rre  found  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
immediate  union.  Hamish  was  therefore  obliged  to 
forego  the  prospect  of  an  early  marriage,  for  he  had 
not  yet  amassed  wealth  enough  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments^of  a  prudent  Highland  custom,  which  compelled 
candidates  for  matrimony  to  be  possessed  of  a  com- 
petent portion  of  goods.  He  hoped,  however,  to  be 
able  ia^a  few  years  to  attain  this  necessary  wealth; 
*  Browneri  History  of  the  Highlands.    Vol.  1.  p.  HI. 


and,  in  the  meantime,  the  youthful  pair  contented 
themselves  with  exchanging  vows  of  eternal  fidelity 
and  love. 

Time  passed  on  wearily  enough  with  Hamish 
Macgregor;  but  the  prospect  of  his  marriage,  with 
the  visions  of  conjugal  felicity  which  were  ever 
^pisesent  to  his  mind,  kept  him  from  despairing  of 
the  final  issue.  When  alone,  the  young  Highlander 
pondered  over  his  present  unhappy  condition,  and 
forgot  every  other  topic  in  picturing  to  himself  the 
joys  of  his  blithe  bridal.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind 
that  the  young  man  set  out  on  a  journey  to  a  hamlet 
at  some  distance,  on  business  which  is  not  particu- 
larly described.  His  way  lay  through  a  forest  of 
large  fir  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  situated  a 
small  round  eminence,  called  'The  Fairies'  Knowe,' 
celebrated  among  the  common  people  as  a  seat  of  the 
men  of  peace.  Hamish  wandered  on  through  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  engaged,  as  usual,  in  his  plea- 
sant anticipations;  but,  on  approaching  the  Fairy 
Knowe,  he  was  awakened  from  his  reverie  by  a  sight 
to  which  his  eyes  had  rather  been  unaccustomed. 
At  the  Fairy  Knowe  he  beheld  a  number  of  men 
dressed  out  in  complete  suits  of  green,  and  evincing, 
by  their  general  appearance,  that  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  common  face  of  mortals.  Hamish  was  struck 
with  surprise  and  consternation;  for,  with  all  the 
bravery,  he  had  inherited  a  full  share  of  the  super- 
stition of  his  countrymen.  His  imagination  instantly 
suggested  to  him  that  these  personages  were  the 
dreaded  men  of  peace;  an(|gtheir  presence  on  this 
occasion,  he  considered,  boded  no  good  to  his  jour- 
ney. To  turn  back  was  out  of  the  question,  for  it 
would  have  been  more  dangerous  than  to  go  forward; 
and  Hamish  stood  still,  determined  not  to  return 
home,  and  unwilling  to  proceed  on  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  fairy  band.  He  was  reflecting  on 
a  middle  course — which,  by  leading  him  round  a 
circuitous  path,  would  enable  him  to. prosecute  his 
journey  without  interfering  with  the  pastimes  of 
the  Daoine  Shi' — when  he  heard,  for  he  was  not 
many  yards  distant  from  the  knowe,  one  of  the  men 
call  upon  some  individual,  probably  a  brother  of  the 
order,  to  fetch  him  a  horse.  Great  as  was  the 
Highlander's  shrprise  on  beholding  the  band  of  the 
Daoine  Shi'  assembled  in  his  path,  it  was  still  greater 
when  he  witnessed  the  imperial  commands  of  the 
speaker  so  mysteriously  obeyed.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  fairy  company  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  noble  steed,  fully  caparisoned,  and 
prancing  with  fretful  impatience,,  as  if  he  wished  to 
contest  with  the  wind  its  weU  known  swiftness  of 
locomotion. 

*  Peughan,'  said  another  fairy, . '  bring  me  my 
horse! '  Again,  on  the  mysterious  words  being  pro- 
nounced, the  command  was  obeyed,  and  another 
steed  was  revealed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Hamish 
Macgregor.  A  third  fairy  repeated  the  invocation, 
and  a  third  horse  was  added  to  the  cavalry  of  the 
fairies.  Hamish,  we  have  said,  was  a  bold  youth, 
although  by  no  means  free  from  the  fetters  of  ancient 
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Oaelio  aapentition;  aad  on  the  present  occadon,  after 
the  first  feeling  of  consternation  had  subsided,  he 
recovered  his  coolness  so  far  as  to  approach  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  wonderful  knowe.  He  beheld,  with 
diminished  surprise  but  increased  interest,  the  pro- 
cess of  supplying  the  men  of  peaee  with  their  horses; 
and,  before  the  first  dozen  of  the  fairies  had  been 
served,  he  had  impressed  upon  his  memory  the  words 
which  seemed  so  powerful  He  wondered  whether 
they  would  have  the  same  effect  in  his  month,  that 
they  had  when  pronounced  by  the  good  men;  and 
determined,  when  the  last  of  the  peaceful  company 
had  obtained  his  steed,  to  try  the  experiment.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  the  last  of  the  fairies  had  repeated 
the  invocation  to  *  Feughan'  to  fetch  his  steed,  and 
when  the  whole  cavalcade  had  mounted  their  horses 
and  ridden  off,  Hamish  Macgregor  advanced  to  the 
Faiiy  Knowe;  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  skene 
dhu,  repeated,  in  a  clear  voice,  '  Feughan,  briug  me 
my  horsel'  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  wh'^n 
a  handsome*  courser  stood  before  him,  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  in  eveiy  way  equipped  for  the  journey. 
Hamish  thought  once  on  Janet  M^Intyre;  but  was 
cut  short  by  the  neighing  of  bis  horse — eager,  ap- 
parently, to  join  the  rapidly  retiring  company  of 
fairies.  Hamish,  therefore,  without  further  hesita- 
tioD,  seized  the  bridle-rein  and  *  clomb  to  the  saddle;' 
in  which  he  was  scarcely  seated  when  the  impatient 
animal  dashed  forward  with  headlong  speed,  apd  in 
a  few  seconds  horseman  and  horse  had  joined  the 
merry  corps  of  the  peac|^  men.  Macgregor,  totally 
unacquainted  with  horsemanship,  had  flung  himself 
flat  on  the  animaVs  neck  and  shoulders,  holding  by 
its  ample  mane  with  desperate  pertinacity.  Feroeiv- 
ing  that  he-  had  joined  t^e  '  misbegotten  knaves  in 
Kendal  green,'  he  hoped  for  a  diminution  of  the  ex- 
traordinary rate  of  i^)eed  at  which  he  had  been 
carried  along;  but,  on  his  muttering  some  remon- 
strance to  that  effect,  he  was  merely  laughed  at  by 
his  companions. 

*  Thou  art  an  excellent  horseman,  friend,'  said  one 
of  the  fairies;  *  and  a  grievous  sin  it  would  be  to  let 
thy  steed  linger  gn  his  way  to  Fairyland.  Strike 
out,  beast! '  he  continued,  slightly  touching  the  ani- 
mal with  his  forefinger; '  strike  out,  and  on  to  Faiiy- 
land!' 

The  unfoitunate  Highland  man  was  hurried  along 
with  redoubled  speed;  the  horses  flew  rather  than 
ran;  and  Hamish— shaken,  jolted,  and  bruised — at- 
tempted to  throw  himself  from  the  steed.  But  this 
he  soon  found  was  impossible.  Despite  all  his  efforts, 
he  remained  finnly  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  ungov- 
ernable jtwiwiAl-  He  was  fairly  bound  for  the  cele- 
brated journey  to  Fairyland,  of  which  he  had  heard 
so  mudi;  and  he  now  repented  bitterly  of  his 
thoughtless  temerity.  He  shut  his  eyes  in  despair, 
and  opened  them  a  moment  after,  to  find  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  complete^daikness.  His  course 
now  seemed  to  be  through  waters  deep  and  turbu* 
lent,  if  he  might  judge  from  the  noise  of  the  waves 
and  the  stmg^ing  of  his  horse;  and  a  drop  of  the 


fluid  falling  upon  his  hand,  seemed  to  iDtimaie  that 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  sea  of  bloodl  In  ahoii, 
his  journey  is  said  to  have  been  £he  same  as  that  of 
Thomasbthe  Rhymer  on  a  similar  occasion;  and  the 
lines  describing  the  course  of  the  latter  may  be  used, 
instead  of  a  more  lengthened  prose  aocowit  of  oar 
own: — 

'  Oh,  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 

And  they  wftded  through  rir^n  aboon  the  knee; 
And  they  law  neither  nm  nor  moon. 

Bat  they  heard  the  roaring  o'  the  lea. 
It  wu  mirk,  mirk  night»  aad  there  was  am  etinlisfat. 

And  they  waded  through  red  Unde  aboon  the  knee; 
For  a'  the  blade  that's  shed  on  earth 

Bins  throof^  the  springs  o*  that  coantriel* 

At  last,  Hamish  Macgregor  arrived  in  Fauyland, 
tired  and  dispirited  after  his  remarkable  ride:    On 
alighting  f  90m  his  horse,  he  was  conducted,  by  the 
leadbr  of  the  fairies,  to  what  a{>peared  to  be  a  splen- 
did palace,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  aad  far 
exceeding  in  splendour  all  that  TTMniab  had  erer 
seen.  Food  of  the  most  costly  description  wss  placed 
in  silver  plate,  and  drinks  of  the  most  tempting 
appearance  were  served  «p  in  cups  of  gold.    Mac- 
gregor had  witnessed  too  many  wonderful  things 
that  day  to  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  magnificent 
feast  that  was  prepared  for  him;  and  he  recollected 
the  ancient  superstition,  which  maintained  that  all 
this  splendqnr  was  only  imaginaiy;  that  the  niag- 
nificent  palace  was  but  a  rude   cavern;  thai  the 
costly  vessels  were  rude  and  worthless;  and  that 
the  tempting  dishes  were  mere  aiiy  phantoms.    He 
ate,  however,  at  the  command  of  the  faity  leader 
and  the  call  of  his  own  appetite;  and  soon  foigot,  in 
the  abundance  of  the  good  men's  cheer,  its  want  of 
substance.  After  his  meal,  he  waa  introduced  to  the 
women  of  the  fairies,  whom  tradition  reports  to  be 
far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  'daughters  of  men.' 
They  laviahed  their  blandishments  with  the  ntmofit 
prodigality  upon  the  mortal  stranger  who  hlui  taken 
up  his  abode  with  them;  but  Hamish,  steadfast  in 
his  devotion  to  his  mistaress,  wi»  proof  against  the 
charms  of  the  fairies. 

By-and-by,  Hamish  was  allowed  to  accompany  hu 
new  friends  in  some  of  their  expeditions.  The  lint 
of  these  in  which  he  tooE  part  revealed  to  hibi  the 
extraordinary  fact,  that  his  subterranean  abode  wss 
situated  exactly  under  the  Fairy  'Knows,  where  U 
had  first  seen  the  Daoine  Shi'.  He  soon  foond  th^t 
it  was  impossible  to  esci^  from  the  hands  of  the 
fairies;  and,  submitting  to  his  fate  with  all  the  good- 
will of  which  he  was  capable,  he  entoed  into  the 
various  frolics  which  the  fairies  designed.  He  «^ 
companied  them  to  fairs;  and  none  was  moro  sctive 
than  he  in  purloining  the  huiduteis'  wares,  and 
leaving  in  their  place  showy  and  unsubstantial  fonv 
from  Fairyhmd.  He  delighted  in  playing  Uidcs  sp<» 
persons  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted;  sod 
enjoyed  the  pranks  which  the  fairies  played,  it 
weddings  and  public  entertainments,  irith  aO  ^ 
zest  of  a  true  man  of  peace.    But  while  he  thos 
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became  a  very  good  fairy  in  these  reepeotB,  he  could 
never  be  eednced  from  his  allegiance  to  Janet  Mac- 
Intyre. 

Hamiflh's  sadden  disappearance  stmck  *i«ith  con- 
sternation the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Kinnaird. 
iSome  maintained  that  he  had  destroyed  himself  in  a 
fit  of  despair — some  that  he  had  been  beset  by  his 
enemies  and  slain — others  that  he  had  run  off  to 
another  part  of  tiie  oountry — ^while  a  few  suggested 
that  he  might  have  gone  to  Fairyland.  Janet  Mac- 
Intyre,  when  applied  to,  could  give  no  intimation  as 
to  his  whereabouts;  and  the  general  opinion,  in 
which  Janet  was  obliged  to  coincide,  was  that  he 
had  fled  to  some  other  '  country' — ^reason  unknown. 
Janet — ^who  at  first  lamented,  muUis  lachrymia,  the 
disappearance  of  her  Hamish — began  to  consider  that 
he  had  treated  her  very  shabbily  in  not  informing  her 
of  his  intended  journey.  She  ceased  to  lament  his 
absence  or  to  cherish  his  memory;  and  when  his  name 
was  referred  to  in  her  presence,  she  invariably  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  pith  of  a  Highland  malediction. 
This  she  did,  probably,  to  let  it  be  more  publicly 
known  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  that  she ' 
was  once  more  in  the  market,  and  ready  to  treat 
with  any  matrimonial  candidate  who  sought  her 
favoar.  Froia  the  ^lumerous  wooers  of  all  descrip- 
tions  who  sought  her  hand,  the  fair  Janet  selected 
as  the  most  proper  a  young  man  named  iEneas 
MacBeth.  llie  selection  was  approved  of  by  her 
own  family,  as  well  as  MacBeth's;  and  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptiaLs  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
anniversary  of  Hamish's  disappearance. 

Meanwhile,  Hamish  remained  in  the  company  of 
the  fairies — Chappy  enough,  except  wheh  he  thought  of 
the  'girl  he  had  left  behind  him.'  He  still  accom- 
panied the  Daoine  Shi'  to  fairs  and  weddings;  and 
beheld,  without  himself  being  visible  to  mortal  eyes, 
the  transactions  of  his  former  friends  and  neighbours. 
In  this  manner,  he  lived  nearly  a  year  with  the 
Daoine  Shi',  and  still  there  was  no  appearance  of 
his  speedy  return  to  his  native  district.  While. 
thinking  of  this  one  day,  Hamish  was  accosted  by 
the  fairy,  Peughan — who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  invisiULe  hoetler  of  the  Daoine  Shi',  when 
Hamish  first  became  acquainted  with  them  at  the 
Fairy  Knowe. 

'  Hamish,'  said  Peughan,  '  how  long  is  it  since  we 
have  been  at  a  wedding  ?%' 

*  Not  for  a  long  time.  Master  Peughan,'  returned 
'■   Hamish;    'the  old  miser  bachelor's  was  the  last, 
methiuks,  at  which  we  were  present.' 

'Well,  we  are  g<nng  to  another  this  very  day, 
Master  Hamiah,'  said  the  fairy;  '  the  invitations  have 
been  given  to  all  the  country  for  three  miles  around; 
bat  although  the  Daoine  Shi'  were  not  asked,  they, 
too,  will  be  there.  O  Hamish !  what  loads  of  ham  and 
beef,  and  batter  and  dieeserand  malt  and  usqnebangh 
have  been  brought  to  Kixmaird * 

*To  Einnaird,  saidst  thouf  interrupted  Hamish. 
*  And  who,  I  pray  thee,  are  to  be  married  there?' 

'  Nay,  I  know  not,  Hamish,'  replied  Peoghan;  '  it 


may  be  thy  old  love  for  all  I  know;  but  thou  shalt 
go  with  us  and  see  for  thyself.  Little  of  the  good 
ham  and  beef  shall  the  bridegroom  eat;  I  shall  stulT 
his  stomach  with  the  airy  food  of  Fairyland.'  ^ 

So  saying,  Peughan  ran  off  to  form  a  party  of  the 
Daoine  Shi'  to  attend  the  wedding  that  evening  at 
Kinnaird,  and  left  poor  Hamish  to  his  own  anxious 
meditations. 

By  this  time  the  guests  had  begun  to  assemble,  in 
considerable  numbers,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  where,  according  to  th^  Highland 
custom,  separate  dinners  were  provided  for  the  friends 
of  either  party  concerned  in  the  approaching  solem- 
nity. Peughan  and  his  fairies^  along  with  Hamish, 
selected  the  table  of  the  bridegroom,  as  the  cheer  wifti 
more  abundant;  and  Peughan  was  soon  busy  in  effect- 
ing the  metamorphosis  of  the  substantial  dishes  that 
loaded  the  table.  Hamish,  who  soon  discovered  that 
the  bride  was  no  other  than  his  own  perjured  Janet 
M'Intyre,  would  have  given  the  world  to  be  able, 
like  the  spectre  of  Alonzo  the  Brave,  to  approach  the 
'  unfaithful  fair,'  and 

'  Tta  her  with  poijury,  claim  her  as  bride.' 

This,  however,  Hamish  was  unable  to  do,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  still  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Peughan, 
and  hide  from  the  fairy's  mockery  his  contending^ 
emotions.  At  this  moment  the  bridegroom  sneessed, 
and  Hamish,  as  the  custom  was,  immediately  cried 
*  God  bless  you ! ' 

*  Hamishl'  said  Peughan,  sternly, '  repeat  not  these 
words  again,  or  thou  shalt  aearly  rue  thy  rashness. 
Beware  1' 

The  other  fairies  scowled  on  Hamish,  and,  by 
various  threatening  words  and  gestures,  commanded 
him  to  be  silent.  After  a  short  interval,  the  bride- 
groom sneezed  once  more,  and  Hamish,  without  hesi- 
tation, again  repeated  his  benediction,  'God  bless 
you!' 

'  Hash  mortall'  cried  the  faiiy,  with  a  savage  scowl; 
'if  thou  darest  to  repeat  these  words  again,  they 
shall  be  thy  last.  Keep  thy  tongue  silent,  thou  dog 
of  a  mortal,  else  we  will  end  at  once  thy  rashness  and 
thy  life !    Once  more,  I  say,  beware ! 

A  third  time  the  happy  jEneas  MacBeth  sneezed, 
and  the  nasal  sound  rung  through  the  room,  as  Hamish 
afterwards  said,  '  like  the  blast  of  a  tnu«pet ' 

'  God  bless  you ! '  said  Hamish  a  third  time,  though 
with  some  hesitation;  and  scarcely  had  the  words 
crossed  his  lips,  when  Peughan  and  the  other  fairies 
seized  him  by  the  shoulders  and  feet  and  huijied  him 
out  of  the  room. 

'To  the  Black  Hill  with  him,'  cried  Peughan; 
'  cast  him  from  its  summit,  and  give  him  not  time 
even  to  repent  of  his  rashness  I ' 

Hamish  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being  '  hurled 
headlong'  from  the  summit  of  the  Black  Hill,  to  which 
he  was  never  in  his  youth  able  to  dimb,  and  begged 
in  vain  to  be  punished  with  a  less  terrible  death.  But 
the  fairies  were  relentless,  and  in  a  short  time  Hamish 
found  himself  on  the  highest  point  of^  a  rocky  preci- 
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pice,  where  few  of  the  most  adyenturoiiB  mortals  had 
ever  been  before.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  survey 
his  position,  when  Penghan,  seizing  him  from  behind, 
threw  him  over  the  rock,  the  height  of  which  was 
little  short  of  a  hundred  feet.  The  feelings  of  Hamiah 
during  the  short  space  of  time  that  elapsed  in  his 
precipitous  journey  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Black  Hill  are  unknown  to  us,  and  probably  were  so 
to  himsell  Returning  consciousness  found  him  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Tarpeiau  Rock,  from  which  he 
had  been  hurled,  sorely  bruised  indeed,  but  — 
ffUrabile  dictuf — able  to  rise  and  walk  about!  He 
first  directed  his  steps  to  the  village  of  Kinnaird, 
where  he  arrived  in  tim<}  to  behold  the  clergyman  on 
his  way,  accompanied  by  H  large  body  of  people,  to 
tie  the  nuptial  knot.  Presuming  on  his  invinbility, 
Hamish  attempted  to  join  the  procession  that  ac- 
companied the  clergyman;  but  the  shout  of  surprise 
and  recognition  which  greeted  him  was  the  first 
proof  that  he  was  no  longer  under  the  power  of  the 
fairies. 

The  marriage  of  .^Sneas  MacBeth  and  Janet  Mac- 
Intyre  was  postponed  as  soon  as  the  return  of  Hamish 
was  made  known.  Hamish  at  first  was  disposed  to 
be  angry  with  Janet  for  betraying  her  troth;  she 
pleaded  the  belief  which  the  people  entertained  in  his 
death;  and,  in  Horace  and  Lydia  fashion,  the  Highland 
lovers  became  reconciled.  The  *pius  jEneaa^  gene- 
rously waved  his  claims;  and  Hamish,  now  totally 
free  from  the  power  of  Peughan  and  his  fairies,  at- 
tained the  utmost  object  of  his  wishes  before  the 
expiry  of  another  year. 

Such  is  the  curious  legendary  tale  which  not  many 
years  ago  enjoyed  undisputed  credence  in  many  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  E.  R. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  HABOLD'S  POOL. 

Caxjclt  wmlk'd  she  bj  the  wal«r — 
Walk'd  Tonng  Harold'a  EngUsb  lore; 

Ckntlj  walk'd  the  by  the  wster, 
With  a  falcon  on  her  glove.       ^ 

Traln'd  she  had  been,  though  bom  lowlf,  * 

For  a  lad/i  high  estate; 
l^ain'd  she  had  been,  bat  not  wholly 

For  the  wife  of  one  so  great. 

Yet,  when  wild  birds  sweetly  caroU'd 

In  the  golden  snmmer  time, 
She  had  Uss'd  the  Ups  of  Harold 

In  the  wanner  English  dime. 

And  she  left  her  kinsfolk  sadly— 

Mothers,  sisters,  every  one; 
Yet  she  left  them  ytrj  gladly. 

To  hare  him,  and  him  alone. 

And  he  bore  her  to  the  ocean ; 

And  they  sail'd  for  many  days. 
Till  they  saw  the  placid  motion 

Of  the  wavelets  in  the  bays. 

And  he  left  his  kinsmen  gladly— 

Father,  brother,  erery  one; 
Left  his  kinsmen  yezy  gladly. 

To  hare  her,  and  her  alone. 


Lofty  pine  treea  then  ha  lerelTd, 
And  a  ■heltei'd  hovaa  boUt  he; 

With  hia  own  right  hand  he  beirelFd 
Winding  pathways  to  the  i 


Happy  was  the  English  maiden, 
liyittg  in  the  northern  land. 

Eroiy  evening,  richly  laden. 
Saw  them  walking  hand-in-haad 

On  the  beach,  the  while  the  water 
Laagh*d  in  gladness  from  the 

Ereiy  ciystal  ware  that  sought  her 
Sang  her  songs  of  minstrelsy. 

Yet  at  times  a  tinge  of  sorrow 
Dimm'd  the  violet  of  her  eye. 

Though  a  smile  she  tried  to  borrow 
Wheo  her  lover-lord  was  nigh. 


But  he  saw  it,  for  he  miss'd  her 

Joyous  look,  so  full  and  free; 
And  he  said,  the  while  he  kiss'd  her, 

*Love  is  greater  than  d^|r«e. 

*  And  my  father's  wide  plaatatians, 
With  the  snow-capp'd  heights  above, 

And  a  name  the  pride  of  nations. 
Are  as  nought  when  welgh'd  with  love.' 

Then,  in  utter  fondness  g^dla^ 

Crept  she  tolils  noble  breast; 
When  adown  the  hill  eame  riding. 

With  his  knigfata  in  armour  dreas'd, 

Harold's  dark  and  angry  brother— 

Harold's  father's  eldest  aon— 
With  the  white  lipe  of  his  mother. 

And  his  father's  visage  dun. 

And  he  shouted  to  them—'  Seise  her! 

Throw  her  to  the  roaring  wave! 
She  has  had  enough  to  please  her. 

Surely,  on  this  side  the  grave!' 

But  his  luother  stepp'd  before  him— 

Forth  his  sword  did  swiftly  fly; 
And  he  vow'd,  by  her  who  bore  him, 

She  should  live,  or  he  should  die! 

And  with  sword,  so  lightly  swaying. 
Smote  he  then  the  foremoet  knight— 

(little  chance  had  he  of  praying 
For  his  soul's  expected  flight  i) 

But  th^  gathered  round  and  round  him— 

Kever  one  so  brave  as  he! 
Yet  they  gathered  round,  and  bound  him; 

And  they  threw  him  to  the  sea. 

Not  alone  went  northern  Harold 

To  the  palaces  of  night: 
Happier  than  when  wild  birds  caroITd,  . 

«    Sprang  she  from  the  rocky  height! 

And  they  say,  when  night  winds,  stealing, 

Bring  the  sound  of  deep  sea  caves 

Harold,  still  his  love  revealing, 

Woos  her  there  beneath  the  waves! 

W.  Black. 

%•  The  rifl^t  of  translation  tvserved  \iy  the  Asthon.  Cm- 

tributtons  addressed  to  the  Editor  will  reoihps  attaB^: 

but,  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  undertake  to  ritum  Wb- 

oonsideivd  unsuitable.  ^^ 
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LEAVES   FROM   THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MARRliSD  LADY. 

BY  JANB  C.  SIMPSON. 


October  17,  1836. 

Thts  morning  came  the  theme  at  once  so  feared 
and  yet  desired.  We  had  breakfasted,  and  George 
i^as  lingering  about  the  room  in  an  irresolute  sort 
of  way,  when  suddenly, 

'  Kate  I'  he  said,  in  a  constrained  voice,  *  I  did  not 
think  when  I  left  yon,  two  little  months  ago,  that 
on  my  retorn  I  should  find  us  £5,000  poorer  than 
when  I  set  out.  Yet  so  it  is;  and  this  could  only 
have  happened  through  an  ignorance,  a  folly,  a  per- 
versity, a  romantic  infatuation,  on  your  part,  as 
pitiable  as  it  is  wholly  inexcusable.  Do  you  never 
reflect  on  the  chances  and  possible  reverses  of  fortune 
to  which  we  are  all  liable?  This  money  has  been 
literally  thrown  away  in  the  most  despicable  and 
unjustifiable  manner.'  He  looked  very  stem  and 
Angry;  and*  paced  the  apartment  with  a  resolute 
defiance  before  which  my  courage  quailed.  At  last 
he  stood  fixedly  regarding  me.  '  Why  did  you  not 
trust  Mr.  Locke?' 

I  hung  my  head.  '  Appearances  were  very  odd,' 
I  returned,  in  a  low  voice,  '  and  did  favour  my  de- 
lusion.     Mr.  Locke  might  have  been  deceived  too.' 

Had  I  said  the  sky  might  have  fallen,  the  remark 
would  have  had  about  equal  weight.  He  took  not 
the  least  notice  of  it. 

*  No  doubt  the  money  was  your  own,'  he  went  on; 
*  but  you  had  no  right — no  human  being  has  a  right 
— ^to  cast  money  away  to  impostors;  and  all  because 
of  a  foolish  prejudice  against  a  man  whose  aid  would 
at  once  have  saved  you  from  error.'  I  felt  the  justice 
of  this  reproof,  and  stood  abashed.  '  Even  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  of  that  £50  so  hastily  was  a 
piece  of  childish  absurdity.' 

'O  Crcorge!  consider  how  the  possible  poverty  of 
th^e  people  had  been  preying  on  my  mind  for 
months;  and  as  soon  as  I  believed  restitution  was  in 
ray  power,  I  would  have  been  ready,  if  need  were, 
to  have  given  every  farthing  I  had  at  hand.' 

'  I  would  not  be  severe  upon  you,  Kate;  but  had 
any  other  person  played  this  foolish  and  hurtful 

game  by  me' He  paused.    *  That  five  thousand 

might  have  done  good  service  in  an  honourable 
cause.  What  if  the  true  Stephen  Grey  should  yet 
appear?' 

Then  there  is  the  other  half  of  the  money,  I 
thou^t.  But  recollecting  what  I  had  heard,  I  ven- 
tured aloud, 

'  Bq/b  he  is  dead,  you  know — at  least,  so  we  were 
told«'  He  turned  quickly  round,  and  regarded  me 
with  an  expression  partly  of  anger  and  partly  of  pity 


for  my  credulity  (as  it  struck  me  forcibly),  considering 
the  quarter  from  which  my  information  was  derived. 
I  was  longing  to  break  out  into  confession  of  my 
fault,  and  sue  for  pardon.  Why  delay?  '  I  know 
all  you  would  say,'  I  began;  '  and  I  have  done  veiy 
very  wrong.  But  consider,  George,  I  am  the  great- 
est sufferer  myself;  and  shall  be  ten  times  more  so 

if  ever ' 

'  Whether  that  man  is  alive  or  not,'  he  broke  in, 
'  we  have  surely  suffered  enough  through  him  already. 

And  now ' 

Upon  this,  '0  George!'  I  cried  out,  for  I  could 
not  bear  the  turn  our  conversation  was  taking,  and 
the  unpleasant  character  of  the  subject  altogether. 
'Forgive  me  this  time,  and  I  will  never  never  act 
again  without  your  knowledge  and  advice.  You 
know  I  have  always  been  anxious  on  the  score  of 
this  money.  But  I  had  far  rather  every  shilling  we 
have  in  this  world  were  taken  from  us — I  would 
rather  we  were  beggared  out  and  out  of  all  that  we 
possess— than  that  a  cloud  should  come  between  you 
and  me  this  way,  George.  Oh,  I  cannot  endure  it ! 
Say  that  you  will  think  no  more  of  that  miserable 
business;  and  let  us  be  as  we  used  to  be,  I  implore  of 
you,  if  you  would  not  break  my  heart! '  I  held  out 
my  hand  to  him;  and  I  knew  ^hat  my  eyes  were  fast 
brimming  up  from  the  well-spring  of  remorseful 
thoughts. 

'Kate!'  he  said  very  gravely,  while  he  took  my 
proffered  hand  in  one  of  his,  and  laid  his  other  ex- 
pressively on  my  shoulder,  '  I  am  npt  sorry  to  find 
that  you  have  taken  this  matter  sorely  to  heart — as 
you  will  thus  be  forearmed  against  future  mistakes  of 
a  like  nature.  Never  lean  to  your  own  judgment  in 
important  concerns,  nor  permit  a  romantic  impulse  to 
usurp  the  place  of  a  rational  deliberate  decision.  It 
may  be  a  more  serious  thing  than  you  dream  of  (it 
often  is)  to  let  imagination  play  too  prominent  a  part 
in  the  actual  practice  of  Hfe.  The  fancy  is  more  for 
ornament  than  use.  It  is  a  flower  that  may  embel- 
lish, but  never  can  be  an  anchor  on  which  to  lean. 
But  I  will  spare  you  further  reproach.  The  confession 
of  an  error  ought  always,  sooner  or  later,  to  find  for- 
giveness; and  I  forgive  you,  Kate,  without  another 
word.' 

He  looked  at  me  now  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
while  something  of  the  old  tenderness  spoke  out  in 
feature  and  in  accent. 

'George!  Geoi^e!  say  no  more,  I  entreat — save 
that  you  love  me  now  exactly  as  you  were  wont  to 
do;  and  that  never,  never,  while  we  live,  shall  any 
— the  smallest  murmur  arise  to  mar  the  summer  cabn 
of  a  perfect  confidence.     I  could  bear  poverty — I 

could  bear' His  features  relaxed — softer,  softer 

as  I  spoke.    He  drew  me  towards  him  with  a  sudden 
energy.  • 
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'  Yoa  are  veiy  young,  my  darling,  and  veiy  ingen- 
uous; and  you  should  not  be  half  bo  dear  to  me  werer 
you  in  one  iota  different  from  what  you  are.  Never 
fear,  Kate,  that  I  shall  oease  to  love  you  with  my 
whole  heart.  The  thing  is  simply  impossible.'  Here- 
upon he  began  kissing  away  my  tears,  and  I  felt  my 
soul  going  out  like  a  bird  into  the  meridian  splendour, 
when  the  rain  and  the  thunder-cloud  are  past! 

When  things  had  got  into  their  old  track,  and  my 
spirits  had  risen,  in  consequence,  to  their  old  level,  I 
ventured  a  playful  hint  anent  the  *  noose'  into  which 
Mr.  Halliday  had  foretold  I  would  yet  bring  George's 
head,  saying  that '  now  the  prediction  had  been  ful- 
filled, the  future  lay  all  clear  and  bright  before  us.' 
He  laughed  but  feebly. 

*  No  more  "  nooses,"  Kate,  I  b^;  lest  it  be  not  so 
easy  for  me  to  draw  my  poor  head  out  of  the  next  one. ' 

Qtury, — Is  there  any  married  couple  who  can  or 
ought  to  be  happy  when  not  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other?  I  have  heard  of  such  things— of  hus- 
bands and  wives  who  gradually  got  careless  of  their 
mutual  affection,  and  Sound  they  could  be  quite  con- 
tented in  separate  spheres,  indulging  their  individual 
tastes  (innocent,  perhaps,  and  rational  enough  in 
themselves)  totally  independent  the  one  of  the  other. 
Now,  if  even  this  state  of  matters  is  felt  to  yield 
satisfaction,  I  am  certain  that  these  people  must  hold 
their  felicity  at  a  very  low  standard  indeed.  For  is 
not  domestic  happiness  the  highest  and  purest  below 
the  skies  ?  And  having  once  known  it  and  lost  it, 
oh!  how  black,  how  unbearable  were  all  our  after 
years !  Therefore,  my  good  and  worshipful  sisters, 
duly  housed  within  tiie  matrimonial  pale,  whatever 
other  game  ye  play,  I  beseech  ye  never  trifle  with  the 
privil^e  of  calling  one  devoted  heart  your  own,  and 
knowing  that  yours  is  in  true  and  earnest  keeping  in 
return.  * 

October  21. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  Geoigc. 
He  has  been  terribly^  restless  and  abstracted  for  the 
last  few  days.  And  when  I  ask  him  if  anything  is 
wrong,  he  says  'no,'  and  puts  on  a  forced  cheerful- 
ness of  soi  thin  a  veil  I  cannot  be  deceived  by  it. 
Can  this  be  the  reaction  from  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ling? I  scarce  think  so.  Last  night  he  spoke  of 
business  worries,  in  consequence  of  which  he  found 
Mr.  Locke  had  gone  to  Ireland  two  days  before  his 
return  from  abroad,  and  no  letters  from  him  yet. 
How  thankful  I  feel  that  the  matter  of  these  Greys 
was  so  pleasantly  finished  between  George  and  my- 
self ere  new  troubles  broke  out  upon  him!  Oh !  I 
would  not  be  a  man  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Such 
important  affidrs  are  always  at  stake  with  them — 
losses  and  gains,  hopes  and  fears — now  an  under- 
ground mine,  ready  to  spring—  now  an  avalanche 
about  to  fall!  Lords  of  creation,  indeed!  The  titie 
may  be  dignified;  but  the  duties  are  so  arduous  and 
responsible,  that  we,  the  ladies  of  creation,  do  sicken 
and  shrink  appalled  at  the  bare  thought  of  them. 

October  25. 
The  shadow  on  George's  brow  gets  more  and  more 


confirmed.  like  the  doud  which  at  fiist  iraa  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  it  has  increased  daily  till 
it  threatens  to  cover  his  entire  mind.  What  can  be 
the  matter?  Has  he  found  out  any  other  mismanage- 
ment of  affairs  in  his  absence  besides  mine!  When 
I  ask  him  he  does  not  satisfy  me.  '  Mr.  Locke,'  he 
says,  '  has  not  returned  yet.  When  he  comes,  things 
will  be  all  right.'  Of  course,  I  cannot  help  sharing 
George's  imeasiness,  though  I  know  not  what  it  is 
about — praying  earnestly  that  no  unlocked  for  dis- 
aster may  be  hanging  over  us. 

November  Z, 

I  have  not  written  in  my  diary  for  many  days. 
No  wonder.  Seeing  my  husband  so  constantly  ha- 
rassed, my  mind  has  been  wholly  preoccupied.  And 
now,  alas!  alas!  what  have  I  got  to  chronicle  but 
just  the  breaking  of  the  doud  I  feared  over  onr  de- 
voted heads?  Woe  is  the  day  that  George  ever 
thought  of  a  partnership — specially  the  hour  wherein 
Bir.  Locke  was  received  in  that  capacity!  He  has 
been  infatuated  about  that  man  from  the  first,  and 
at  what  a  dreadful  cost  have  his  eyes  been  opeoed 
now !  I  fear  he  has  not  told  me  the  full  amount  of 
his  losses  through  him.  But  that  he  has  proved 
treacherous  and  fraudulent  to  a  great  degree  is  too 
palpable  for  further  concealment.  So  much  Geoi^  has 
acknowledged  to  me,  that  the  second  £5,000  promised 
to  the  spurious  Bir.Grey  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
bank  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  that  various  other  important 
sums  have  found  their  way  into  the  same  hands  for 
no  good  purpose.  In  plain  language,  I  suspect  that  this 
extraordinary  clever  partner  has  taken  the  opportonity 
of  George's  continental  tour  to  gather  as  much  money 
together  as  he  possibly  could  (in  name  of  the  finn) 
and  has  fairly  absconded  therewith,  having  left  imme- 
diately before  my  husband's  return  and  never  appeared 
since.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  which  affects 
me  all  the  more  for  the  vain  efforts  made  to  hide  the 
truth  from  me.  And  yet  I  can  easily  guess  that  every 
day  is  bringing  some  fresh  pecuniary  damage  to  li^t 
consequent  on  Mr.  Locke's  duplicity.  What  will  be 
the  issue  of  this  tangled  skein?  I  dare  not  say.  God 
grant  it  may  not  be  so  dark  and  disastrous  as  my  sick 

fancy  has  conceived  of  it ! 

November  10. 

Piecemeal — ^inch  by  inch — as  though  every  iota 
added  to  my  knowledge  were  drawing  the  chain  of 
grief  and  remorse  tighter  round  his  heart,  my  anrioas 
perseverance  is  gradually  extracting  from  my  poor 
husband's  lips  the  whole  melancholy  details.   Under 
cover  of  a  business  visit  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Locke  has 
gone  off  out  of  the  way,  no  one  knows  whither,  carry- 
ing with  him  all  the  available  funds  of  the  firm, 
amounting  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  only  sum  of  consequence  which  he  did  not  and 
could  not  appropriate  was  Louis's  portion— that  not 
being  yet  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  various  proper 
ties  comprising  it.  This  is  the  one  thing  for  which  to 
be  thankful  in  the  midst  of  so  much  disaster.  Mean- 
time, Geoige  is  entirely  prostrated  by  the  utterly  hope- 
less entanglement  of  afiiedrs;  while  I  am  flint  with 
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sympftthetio  sorrow,  and  powerless  either  to  console 
or  Buocoor  him.  From  morning  till  evening,  and  often 
through  a  great  part  of  the  night  too,  he  is  poring, 
poring  over  these  interminable  papers;  while  I  go  in 
and  out  beseeching  him  not  to  take  matteis  too  heavily 
to  heart,  and  he  answers  moumfuUy — 

'O  Kate!  Kate!  when  the  stonn  overtakes  the 
ship,  it  cannot  choose  but  reel  and  stagger  on  the 
billows.  Sail  and  mdder  and  compass,  by  which  in 
ordinary  times  she  was  steered  aright,  are  then  of 
small  avail.  The  anxions  mariner  can  but  lighten  the 
freightage  and  cut  away  the  masts,  and  when  he  has 
plied  all  his  best  seaman's  craft  to  save  her  from 
sinking,  what  can  he  do  more  than  just  leave  the  ves- 
sel reverently  in  higher  keeping,  and  wait  the  issue 
with  patient  fortitude?* 

Now  I  know  perfectly  well  that  this  seaman's  craft 
which  George  speaks  of  is  nothing  else  than  taking 
all  necessary  steps  to  track  Mr.  Locke's  flight,  with 
a  view  to  the  possible  recovery  of  the  stolen  money — 
also  using  every  means  which  legal  skill  and  ingenuity 
can  suggest  to  stem  the  dreadful  torrent  of  misfortune 
which  threatens  our  small  barque  of  life.  My  poor 
husband!  He  is  terribly  haggard  and  woe-begone 
already.  And  though  he  tries  sometimes  to  talk 
cheerfully  and  to  make  sport  with  the  children,  it  is 
such  sorry  work,  and  so  evidently  a  feint,  that  I  had 
far  rather  he  continued  grave.  Sadness  is  not  half  so 
affecting  as  an  unnatural  show  of  gaiety. 

The  other  morning,  George  remarked  upon  my  pale 
face.  Upon  this,  I  felt  it  suddenly  become  all  a-glow, 
and  I  put  on  as  radiant  a  look  as  I  could  find  on  the 
instantb  He  took  me  in  his  arms  with  a  perfect 
abandon  of  affection,  whispering  me  eaniestly  the 
while, 

*  Remember,  my  darling,  that,  as  a  good  angel  ever, 
your  hopeful  smiles  must  be  my  rainbow  in  the  storm; 
and  I  shall  not  be  downcast  overmuch  so  long  as  I 
see  you  sitting  thus  beside  me,  with  eyes  so  full  of 
light  and  promise.' 

Ah,  George !  (I  thought)  you  do  not  know  what  a 
little  hypocrite  I  am.  Did  I  not  bid  you  good-bye 
yesterday  morning,  with  bri^t  looks  and  happy 
words?  and  yet  you  were'scaroe  gone  ere — calling  to 
mind  your  sad,  weary  features — I  had  thrown  myself 
on  the  sofa  in  an  agony  of  bitter  tears;  and  wished — 
oh,  how  fervently! — ^that  you  only  knew  how  cheer- 
fully I  could  submit  to  all  the  hardships  that  wait 
upon  straitened  means,  if  you  might  only  wear  once 
more  the  old  bloom  on  your  cheek,  and  the  merry 
glance  of  yore  in  your  eye ! 

Mem. — Women  have  been  pronounoed  fragile  and 
nervous  creatures,  and  therefore  supposed  weak  to 
bear  the  arrows  of  misfortune.  But  those  who  speak 
thus  surely  forget  that  physical  organization  may 
have  little  affinity  with  mental  endurance.  Feeble 
of  arm  may  be  strong  of  heart,  and  vice  tfersd.  And, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  an  elasticity  in 
the  female  mind  that,  like  a  shallop  on  the  ocean, 
keeps  her  always  freshly  buoyant,  when  man's  graver 
spirit  is  prone  to  sink  like  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 


Herein,  perhaps,  we  may  trace  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion. Woman's  soul  is  less  easily  cast  down,  just  be- 
cause of  its  inferior  power  and  capacity.  She  is  the 
tiny  barque  that  tops  the  wave,  while  her  lord  and 
master  is  the  giant  ship  that  bears  her  cargo  nobly, 
and  founders  most  frequently  from  the  very  bulk  and 
grandeur  of  her  build.  But  though  the  freightage 
may  be  lost,  the  owner's  life  may  be  preserved;  and 
when  he  sees  that  all  else  is  gone,  he  betakes  him  to 
the  small,  secure  craft,  and  is  thereby  saved. 

Now,  it  Geoige  is  the  tempest-tossed  ship  on  the 
wide  deep^  what  hinders  ths^  I  should  be  the  life- 
boat to  bring  him  safe  to  the  shore? 

November  17. 

To-day  the  good  news  reached  me,  by  an  express 
message  from  town,  that  the  wretched  defaulter  had 
been  arrested  in  London,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  found  concealed  about  his  person.  I  am  glad, 
and  yet  I  am  grieved'  No  doubt  the  recovery  of  the 
gold  is  much.  But  oh !  that  the  culprit  had  not  been  in 
any  way  associated  with  me  or  mine;  or,  rather,  that 
there  had  been  no  ctdprit  in  the  case !  For  if  to  re- 
ceive reparation  of  injury  is  sweet,  to  be  even  the 
involuntary  agent  of  another's  punishment  is  bitter. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  comprehend  what  there  is  in 
vengeance  to  make  it  so  palatable.  Bo  men  fear  that 
a  just  God  will  not  be  just  in  his  dealing  with  guilt, 
and  that  they  must  therefore  take  the  work  out  of 
His  own  hand,  and  do  it  for  Him?  Besides,  is  not  a 
remorseful  conscience  far  worse  than  whips  and  scor- 
pions? I  am  afraid  George  would  laugh  at  this  doc- 
trine, and  say  it  would  not  work.  'Nevertheless,  while 
I  rejoice  at  oui»great  loss  being  lightened,  I  do  feel 
pained  that  we  should  be  the  accusers  of  that  wicked 
Mr.  Locke.  By-the-by,  they  say  that  he  reaUy  went 
to  Lneland  as  a  nue,  and  showed  himself  both  in 
Liverpool  and  Dublin;  concluding  that,  when  the 
state  of  matters  was  discovered,  it  would  of  course 
be  inferred  that  he  had  thence  embarked  for  some 
foreign  port. 

All  the  money  recovered  is  some  seven  or  eight 

thousand  pounds,  leaving  still  an  enormous  deficiency 

— how  to  be  supplied,  Heaven  only  knows.  The  only 

feasible  way  woidd  seem  for  George  to  become  bound 

in  a  laige  annual  premium  to  an  insurance  office,  and 

so  obtain  present  funds  to  satisfy  his  most  urgent 

clients.    I  think  I  have  heard  of  such  arrangements 

being  made. 

November  21. 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  over  to  Aunt  Aubrey's; 
and  as  George  was  not  to  be  home  till  late,  I  remained 
all  day.  The  moment  Ix>ui8  saw  me  he  ran  to  meet 
me;  but  stopping  short  within  a  yard  or  two— 

*  Ah !  ma  chere  Madame  Weston,  why  is  your  face 
so  white?  It  is  like  my  mamma's  face  to-day,  ma 
pauvre  maman,  who  lived  in  France,  and  went  away 
to  the  angels,'  He  stopped,  and  the  liquid  diamonds 
stood  in  his  dark  orbs.  What  is  it  in  that  child  that 
is  so  attractive  above  all  of  his  age  that  I  have  ever 
seen?   Other  boys  may  be  manly  bejrond  their  years. 
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or  amUble  in  disposition,  or  of  eminently  pleasing 
exterior.  Bat  this  one  is  a  combination  of  all  these 
qualities,  aad  herein  must  lie  the  charm.  The  eye 
tiiat  flashes  with  intelligence  one  moment  can  melt 
in  tenderness  the  next,  and  the  courage  of  the  lion  is 
so  finely  blended  with  the  meekness  of  the  lamb  that 
we  are  faecinated  by  the  rare  and  beautiful  association. 

*  Are  you  ill,  madame  ?'  with  an  earnest,  affectionate 
look. 

*No,  I  am  quite  well,  Louis;  only  a  little  tired. 
Have  you  any  news  f or  me ! ' 

*  Yes,  I  have  ^ood  news.  Madame  Aubrey's  boxes 
are  arrived  from  Nice.*  Just  then,  my  aunt  came 
into  the  room,  and  I  asked  her  if  Mrs.  Falconer's  box 
had  come  with  the  rest?  It  had.  It  was  in  the 
next  room.  I  claimed  her  promise  to  inspect  the 
contents.    She  produced  the  key. 

'Give me  one  hour,*  I  said,  'for  due  examination. 
I  have  a  dim  hope  that  I  may  light  on  some  due.' 
Then  I  glanced  at  our  boy.  She  gave  me  a  significant 
glance  in  return.  So  I  set  to  work  immediately, 
shutting  myself  into  the  chamber  and  locking  the 
door,  to  ensure  perfect  freedom  from  interruption 
during  my  search.  When  I  raised  the  lid,  nothing 
but  papers  were  to  be  seen.  Many  of  them  neatly 
folded  and  labelled  with  names  and  dates.  Of  these, 
the  great  proportion  was  verse.  And,  being  fond  of 
poetry,  I  must  confess  I  lingered  over  several  of  the 
pieces  with  considerable  interest.  One  MS.  took  my 
fancy  from  the  quaintness  of  the  titie.  So,  singling 
it  out  to  show  to  Qeorge,  I  laid  it  aside  after  a  cur- 
sory perusal    It  was  called — 

'MY  MIND  TO  MB  A  KIKOIOM  Ifl. 

Tm,  mlndi  are  kiafdonu,  whose  Isi^tnteliing  tpaes 
No  line  oan  meenire  uid  no  arch  esn  span; 

Nor  land,  air,  tea,  creation's  dwelling-place. 
Can  match  the  ■pirit-anlTene  in  man. 

What  boundless  fields  wide  spread  within  ns  lie, 
"Where  precious  seed  our  hands  may  daily  sow  I 

What  noble  range  of  monntatns  towering  high, 
On  which  the  plants  of  tmth  and  right  should  growl 

How  yast  the  ocean,  where,  in  rich  array. 
Oar  legion  dreams,  like  faliy  barks,  may  glide  I 

And  cells,  how  fathomless  I  where,  day  by  day, 
Our  holiest  hopes  and  lores  most  deep  abidel 

Tes;  minds  ars  kingdoms,  laige  in  latent  power; 

Yet  how  unworthy  oft  the  sovereigns  be  I 
Row  doth  the  world  misuse  the  imperial  dower  t—    / 

Heaven's  gnmdest  gift  in  perpetuity! 

Oh  the  waste  lands  to  culture  strangers  ererl 
The  dreary  trmcU  with  briar  and  weeds  o'eigrown  t 

The  nozioas  grass  the  scythe  that  flndeth  never ! 
Broad  seas  to  mind's  high  commerce  all  unknown! 

For  my  bare  self,  Tm  weaiy,  sick  at  heart- 
So  grand  my  realm,  so  pitiful  my  rule; 

BebelUous  thought  through  erery  tangled  part 
Boas  riot,  like  a  child  that  flies  from  school 

I  Would  be  monarch  in  tight  regal  style— 
dy.pauiona  toned  to  most  harmonious  measure; 

Would  plant  with  noblest  trees  the  mental  soil, 
Whoee  fruits  and  flowers  might  profit  yield  and  pliifarii 

rd  have  my  realm  so  fumidi'd  with  all  good. 
The  yeiy  air  were  fragrant  round  me  blew; 

And  erery  thought,  word,  deed,  and  passing  mood. 
An  eeho  of  the  beautiful  and  true! 


rd  have  sueh  harrests  waving  oa  my  flelds. 
My  neighbours  all  the  golden  feast  might  share; 

And  not  a  task  that  lore  or  mercy  wields. 
But  morning,  noon,  and  night  should  find  my  care. 

But  oh  I  the  foes  that  still  disputing  claim 
With  me  the  birthright  empire  of  my  mind! 

Alas,  alas!  Pm  but  a  king  in  name — 
By  earthly  fetters  '  eabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined '  1 


No  marvel  oft,  sore  wasted  by  the  strife, 
Tve  long'd  the  useless  sceptre  to  resign; 

Yet  how,  my  souli  to  win  that  purer  life. 
If  here,  in  tamish'd  state,  thou  sltt'st  supine? 

Up!  up!    Arouse  thee,  for  thy  country's  sake! 

Set  heavenly  councillors  at  thy  right  hand! 
Think  of  the  priceless  guerdon  is  at  stake— 

The  erown  triumphant  in  the  fadeless  land! 
Nor  faint  beneath  thy  royal  burden  more. 
Strong  in  His  strength  the  Cross  for  thee  who  bore! 

(To  be  continued.) 


MY  EXPERIENCES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

*LscTUBX  Hall,  Little  Puddleton.  ProfoBSor 
Smith  will  delirer  a  lecture  on  Photography  on 
Monday  evening.' 

Such  was  the  notice,  in  rarious-ooloured  lettai) 
stuck  in  every  conspicuous  comer  of  the  village, 
which  met  the  astonished  gase  of  the  inhahitanta 
of  litMe  Puddleton.  Their  surprise  was,  first,  where 
Professor  Smith  could  find  the  '  Lecture  Hall,'  bat 
their  minds  were  soon  set  at  ease  on  that  point,  by 
discovering  that  he  had  hired  the  large  room  ni  the 
*  Blue  Boar'  for  the  occasion. 

Times  had  indeed  degenerated.  Legends  were  cur- 
rent, among  the  oldest  inhabitants,  of  county  baUs 
having  been  held  there;  now  it  was  sunk  many  de- 
grees! Instead  of  the  gay  assemblies  the  room  had 
once  witnessed,  it  had  become  the  place  where 
'Metropolitan  Wizards'  and  givers  of  second-rate 
'Entertainments'  were  wont  to  exhibit  themselTes 
before  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  population  of  liiUe 
Puddleton. 

But  it  is  time  I  ^ould  more  especiaUy  tBtrodnce 
myself  to  the  reader. 

My  name  is  Jones — Charles  Jones.  I'm  a  married 
man  (Mary,  only  daughter  of  James  Brown,  Esq.) 
I  am  blessed  (or  the  reverse)  with  sulBoient  fortane 
to  keep  me  from  starving,  without  enabling  ib^  ^ 
live  io  that  affluence  to  which  my  anoeston  were 
aoenstomad.  I  say  '  my  ancestors,'  for  I  am  able  to 
prove  that  I  am  lineidly  descended  from  Ae  'Le 
Joynes,'  who  came  over  with  William  the  OonqiMror. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  such  beingthe  case, 
I  scorn  trade;  and  that,  having  nothing  to  occupy 
my  time,  I  find  it  hang  rather  heavily  on  my  hsadj- 
I  hailed,  therefore,  with  delight  the  advent  of  Plt>- 
fessor  Smith,  and  proceeded,  as  soon  as  I  had  seen 
the  bills,  to  secure  two  places  in  the  front  row  for 
Mrs.  Jones  and  myseli. 

The  wished-for  Monday  evening  anived,  and,  full 
of  expectation,  my  wife^and  I  took  our  seats  opposite 
a  table  covered  with  bottles  of  all  sLbbb,  filled  vitH 
compositions  of  al>  o61onrs,  the  stock-in-inde  of  ^ 
lecturer.    The  room  was  moderately  loll;  and  poac- 
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tnally  at  half -past  six  (we  are  early  people  at  Little 
Paddleton),  the  Professor  made  his  appearance  on  a 
small  platform  prepared  for  him. 

In  person,  he  hardly  answered  my  expectations,  as 
I  fancied  a  professor  must  necessarily  be  a  venerable, 
intellectaal-looking  man.  He  was  idiort,  and  rather 
flashily  dressed;  while  his  low  forehead,  and  closely 
cropped  hair,  suggested  painful  ideas  of  Newgate  and 
penal  servitude.  His  fingers,  too,  were  stained  a 
deep  brown;  but  that,  he  explained,  was  caused  by 
the  chemicals. 

I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  any  one  fully  under- 
stood his  lecture.  The  long  words  which  flowed  so 
glibly  from  his  tongue  were  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  us;  and  we  had  but  confused  ideas  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  xylotypes,  calotypes,  and  talbotypes. 
One  thing,  however,  we  fully  appreciated,  and  that 
was  the  beautiful  views  he  showed  us,  taken  in  our 
own  neighbourhood,  as  specimens  of  the  art.  He  was 
a  practical  photographer,  and  concluded  the  lecture 
by  informing  us  that  he  expected  the  arrival  of  bis 
apparatus  on  the  following  day,  when  he  should  be 
happy  to  take  our  portraits,  in  any  style,  for  a  shilling 
and  upwards.  * 

It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  this  was  rather  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  professor;  and  when  afterwards 
I  came  to  converse  with  him,  his  language  scarcely 
seemed  such  as  is  tised  by  those  who  have  taken  high 
honours.  We  left  the  lecture-room  on  the  whole  well 
satisfied  with  our  evening's  amusement,  and  walked 
on  our  way  home,  for  some  time;  in  silence.  At  length 
I  spake,  and  these  were  my  words: — 

'  Mary,  I,  too,  will  be  a  photographer  I ' 

My  wife,  who  never  thwarts  me  in  anything,  made 
the  characteristic  reply, 

'  Charles,  dear,  (2o.' 

The  following  morning  I  eagerly  sought  Professor 
Smith.  I  found  him  standing  in  a  field  outside  the 
village,  superintending  the  unpacking  of  what,  had  he 
not  been  a  professor,  I  should  have  called  a  caravan. 
His  appearance  struck  me  even  less  favourably  than 
on  the  preceding  night.  His  head  was  surmounted  by 
a  Turkish  smoking-cap,  and  certain  dark  lines  about 
his  face  suggested  that  he  only  washed  on  lecture 
nights.  I  told  him  of  my  aspirations,  and  besought 
him  to  Idd  me. 

*  Well,  you  see,  mister,'  said  he,  '  there's  some  as 
can  do  it,  and  some  as  can't.  If  you've  got  a  good 
happaratus  and  good  chemicals,  aod  know  how  to 
use  'em,  why  there  you  are;  but  if  you  haven't,  you 
know,  where  are  yout' 

I  will  not  repeat  the  whole  of  our  oonversation; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Professor  engaged,  if  provided 
with  a  matter  of  twenty  pounds,  to  procure  me  all 
that  was  necessaiy  from  London,  and  himself  to 
superintend  my  first  eflbrts.  I  must  own  I  was 
staggered  by  the  large  sum  demanded  <^f  me;  and, 
dreading  to  meet  my  wife,  crept  in  at  the  back  door 
of  my  house,  and  hastened  to  my  desk.  I  had  there 
the  exact  sum  required,  which  had  been  gradually 
accumulated  by  us  for  the  purchase  of  a  piano;  but  t 


knew,  by  a  little  persuasion,  my  wife  would  soon  be 
brought  to  see  that  a  camera  was  by  far  the  more 
useful  article;  and,  besides,  did  it  not  always  give  her 
greater  pleasure  to  get  me  anything  I  wanted  than  to 
satisfy  her  own  desires? 

When  I  had,  not  without  some  reluctance,  en- 
trusted the  money  to  the  Professor,  I  again  hurried 
home,  but  this  time  entering  by  the  front  door;  and, 
bursting  into  the  rooni  in  which  my  wife  sat  quietly 
at  work, 

'  Mary!'  I  cried,  '  I  must  have  a  dark  room!' 

She  looked  bewildered. 

'  A  dark  room,  Charles  I'  she  repeated.  '  What  do 
you  mean?' 

'  A  room,'  I  answered,  remembering  the  words  of 
the  Professor,  '  from  which  daylight  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded, with  the  exception  of  about  two  feet,  to  be 
covered  with  three  thicknesses  of  yellow  calico. 
Have  you  any  yellow  calico  ?' 

'Charles,  are  you  mad?  What  can  you  want  to 
cover  a  room  witii  three  thicknesses  of  yellow  calico 
for?' 

'  It's  not  the  room,  dear,  it's  the  window.' 

"Why,  wont  the  Venetian  blinds  do?* 

I  was  forced  to  enter  into  a  long  explanation,  in 
which  I  repeated  the  Professor's  words  as  nearly  as 
I  could  recollect  them.  My  wife  soon  entered  into 
the  photographic  spirit  very  readily,  and  we  began  to 
cast  about  to  see  which  room  would  be  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  larder  at  first  held  out  great 
inducements;  and  the  larder  it  would  have  been,  but 
for  the  vehement  remonstrances  of  the  cook,  who 
protested  Ihat  she  '  would  have  ne'er  a  place  to  put 
nothing  if  the  larder  was  taken.' 

I  have  already  said  that  my  means  were  limited; 
it  will  therefore  be  easily  understood  that  there  was 
little  extra  room  in  our  house.  At  last  we  fixed  upon 
a  small  apartment  which  my  wife  dignified  by  the 
name  of  her  '  boudoir;'  and  all  available  forces  were 
pressed  into  the  removal  of  the  furniture  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  then  we  set  off  together  to  purchase 
the  yellow  calico. 

The  Professor  met  us  on  our  return,  and  accom- 
panied us  back  to  superintend  the  arrangements. 
By  his  directions,  the  calico  was  nailed  threefold 
over  the  window;  shelves  were  put  up,  to  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  walls;  and  one  of  our  best  blankets 
nailed  tight  over  the  dothes'-horse,  to  form  a  back- 
ground for  the  portraits  I  was  going  to  take. 

Everything  was  ready  that  evening,  and  we  went  to 
sleep,  expecting  great  triumphs  on  the  morrow,  when 
we  hoped  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the  packages  the  Pro- 
fessor had  ordered  on  my  behalf  from  London.  Our 
joy  was  great  when,  next  day,  we  saw  the  village 
postman  leisurely  making  his  way  up  the  narrow 
walk  of  our  front  garden*  Mrs.  Jones  and  myself 
rushed  to  obtain  the  letter,  which  would,  we  hoped, 
contain  tidings  of  the  wished-for  parcels.  I  wiUnot 
deny  that  our  countenances  fell  when  we  recognised 
the  handwriting;  and  still  greater  were  our  feelings 
of  disappointment,  when  we  understood  the  contents 
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of  the  letter.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Jones^  mother,  an- 
nouncing her  intention  of  coming  to  stay  a  few  days 
with  U8,  if  convenient;  but  we  knew,  by  experience, 
that  Mrs.  Brown  always  started  on  her  journey  at 
the  same  time  she  posted  the  letter;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  useless  to  write  and  defer  the  pleasure  of 
her  visit. 

*0  Charles!  what  shall  we  do?  She  always  had 
the  dark  room  when  she  came  before;  and  now  it*s 
full  of  shelves,  and  baths,  and  pans,  and  bottles,  and 
things;  and  I*m  afraid  she  wont  like  to  sleep  in  a 
room  only  lighted  by  '*  two  square  feet  of  three  thick- 
nesses of  yellow  calico." ' 

'  My  dear!  she  must  sleep  somewhere  else.' 

*  It's  all  very  well,'  she  replied,  looking  reproach- 
fully at  me,  *  to  say  "  somewhere  else;"  but  where 
can  we  put  her?  There  isn't  a  place  in  the  house 
except  the  coal-cellar! ' 

*  Then,'  said  I,  with  an  air  of  determination,  '  she 
must  sleep  at  the  Blue  Boar.' 

'O  Charles!  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to 
this.  My  own  mother  coming  to  see  me,  and  then 
to  be  sent  to  an  inn ! ' 

This  was  the  commencenient  of  my  photographic 
troubles;  but,  though  we  talked  long  in  the  same 
strain,  it  did  not  bring  us  one  step  nearer  to  the  re- 
moval of  our  difficalties. 

While  we  were  still  considering  what  was  to  be 
done,  the  solitaiy  cab  of  Little  Puddleton,  with 
boxes  piled  on  the  roof  to  a  precarious  height,  came 
lumbering  round  the  comer.  We  both  waited,  in 
trembling  silence,  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Brown.  Her 
temper  was  naturally  bad;  and  when  soured,  as  it 
always  was  on  her  journey  from  London,  by  squab- 
bles with  cabmen,  guards,  and  porters,  I  know  no 
adjective  in  the  English  language  which  can  do  it 
justice. 

As  she  walked  up  the  garden,  I  saw  her  direct 
one  furious  glance  at  the  clothes-horse,  which  was 
to  form  a  background  for  the  portraits  I  intended 
to  take.  Scarcely  bestowing  a  word  upon  us  as  she 
entered  the  house,  she  pushed  on  to  the  room  which 
she  considered  her  own.  We  had  not  time  to  stop 
her  before  she  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  expect- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  find  the  apartment  prepared  for 
her  with  the  neatness  for  which  my  wife  is  famous. 
Fancy  her  horror,  then,  at  the  scene  dimly  disclosed 
to  her  view!  By  the  dismal  light  transmitted  through 
the  yellow  calico,  she  coald  only  discern  long  narrow 
deal  shelves  on  the  walls;  and  bottles,  pans,  and  pots 
on  the  floor.  She  turned  round  with  a  furious  air; 
but  before  she  could  speak,  my  wife  unburdened 
herself  of  a  long  string  of  explanations  and  apolo- 
gies. 

Mrs.  Brown  suffered  her  to  proceed  unintermpted; 
save  that  when  the  word  '  photography '  was  men- 
tioned, she  evinced  her  disapproval  of  the  whole 
proceedings  by  an  emphatic  snort. 

'Where  am  I  to  sleep,  then?'  she  asked,  in  a 
voice  in  which  the  injured  woman  gained  ascendancy 
over  the  martyr. 


Mary  was  completely  puzzled  what  to  answer;  and 
I,  in  an  under-tone,  muttered  something  about  ver)* 
good  beds  at  the  Blue  Boar. 

It  only  wanted  this  to  fire  the  train.  My  worthy 
mother-in-law,  firmly  planted  with  her  boxes  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  held  forth  to  us,  who  stood  at  the 
bottom,  in  tones  of  indignant  reproach.  Addressiog 
herself  to  me,  she  cried, 

'  Did  I  surrender  my  daughter  to  you  for  this?  Is 
her  house  to  be  closed  against  her  own  mother?  Oh, 
little  did  I  ihink,  when  I  gave  up  to  you  zny  only 
treasure,  that  this  would  be  the  return  for  my  sacrifice! 
0  Mary!  is  this  the  end?  Had  I  thought  you  wouM 
be  united  for  Hfe  to  a  low  photc^grapher,  I  would 
never  have  consented  to  your  marriage!  Oh!  oh!! 
oh!!l  Turned  out  of  my  daughter's  house!  where 
shall  I  sleep?' 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  rather  alarmed  at  this 
outburst,  and  poor  Maiy  subsided  into  tears,  as  her 
only  refuge. 

'  Monster!'  continued  Mrs.  Brown;  *  look  at  thit 
poor  girl,  whose  affections  you  are  trying  to  alienate 
from  her  mother ! ' 

For  some  time  longer  this  storm  continued;  my 
wife  and  I,  in  an  under-tone,  had  a  long  consultation 
as  to  what  should  be  done;  while  my  mother-in-law 
expressed  her  firm  determination  not  to  stay  in  the 
house  of  a  '  brute,'  which  she  accompanied  with  a 
withering  glance  at  me.  I  was  tired  with  the  scene, 
and  went  out,  hoping  on  my  return  to  find  Mrs.  Brown 
had  followed  my  example. 

As  I  came  back,  my  wife  met  me  with  such  a  smil- 
ing countenance  that  I  felt  sure  such  was  the  case. 

*  Charles,'  she  began,  '  you'll  be  delighted  to  hear 
that  my  mother  has ' 

*  Gfone?'  said  I,  with  joy  beaming  all  over  my  coun- 
tenance. ' 

'  No,  dear — kindly  consented  to  occupy  our  room 
for  a  week  or  two. ' 

*■  And  where  are  we  to  go?'  I  asked  in  dismay. 

'  Oh,  I  daresay  we  can  make  up  something  in  the 
drawing-room. ' 

Was  ever  anything  so  horrible?  I  really  don't 
know  to  what  extremes  of  desperation  I  might  ha^'e 
been  driven,  had  not  the  welcome  sight  of  Professor 
Smith  at  the  gate,  bearing  in  triumph  a  photograi^c 
camera,  followed  by  two  boys  wiUi  huge  packages, 
greeted  my  delighted  gaze.  Mother- in -laws  were 
forgotten  in  my  desire  to  inspect  my  purchases.  Oh 
the  trembling  joy  with  which  I  cut  the  strings  of 
the  various  parcels,  and  dragged  out  one  thing  after 
another,  watched  by  the  admiring  eyes  of  my  wife: 
while  even  Mrs.  Brown  so  far  forgot  her  injured 
dignity,  as  to  indulge  her  curiosity,  by  peeping  from 
the  arm-chair  she  had  deigned  to  occupy,  though  all 
the  time  she  pretended'to  be  engaged  in  reading! 

It  was  too  late  to  commence  operations  that  day; 
so,  after  dismissing  the  Professor  with  many  thanks, 
and  extracting  from  him  a  promise  to  come  up  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  I  retreated  to  my  dark 
room  to  arrange  and  inspect  again  all  my  bottles, 
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glasses,  kc. ;  and  then  sat  loDg  musing  on  my  future 
photographic  greatness. 

I  believe  Mrs.  BroMrn  made  some  highly  objection- 
able remarks  respecting  me,  when  I  at  length  made 
my  appearance  in  th^  drawing-room;  but  I  was  in 
too  happy  a  frame  of  mind  to  heed  them.  I  passed 
a  very  bad  night — owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  my  ex- 
citement, but  principally  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
impromptu  bed  on  the  drawing-room  s6fa.  At  length 
day  broke,  and  I  hailed  with  delight  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  by  which  I  hoped  to  accomplish  so  much. 

Mrs.  Brown  began  her  objectionable  conduct  at 
breakfast-time,  by  sarcastic  speeches  about  the  dig- 
nity of  the  'profession'  I  had  adopted;  and  when 
my  instructor  arrived  and  sent  up  his  card  (rather  a 
dirty  one,  I  must  confess),  she  made  some  withering 
allusions  to  a  '  ticket-of -leave.' 

No  time  was  to  be  lost;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Professor  Smith,  I  immediately  commenced  opera- 
tions. He  first  showed  me  how  to  prepare  the  plate; 
then,  having  placed  it  in  the  camera,  made  me  sit 
down  myself  before  it.  When  h^had  allowed  suffi- 
cient time  to  take  the  portrait,  he  permitted  me  to 
follow  him  to  the  dark  room,  that  I  might  learn  how 
to  *develope  the  image.'  I  soon  discerned  a  vety 
tolerable  likeness  of  myself,  which  I  hastened,  tri- 
umphantly, to  exhibit  to  my  wife  and  her  mother, 
as  a  proof  of  the  undoubted  proficiency  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. My  wife,  of  course,  echoed  my  praises,  and 
pronoanced  it  admirable  Mrs.  Brown  spitefully 
remarked  that,  though  she  had  never  thought  me  a 
very  handsome  man,  she  never  had  an  idea  that  I 
really  looked  so  very  commonplace  an  individual; 
and  had  not  before  observed  that  I  squinted,  or  had 
a  double  chin!  With  dignity,  I  told  her  that  there 
might  be  some  slight  defects  in  the  representation, 
because  I  moved  after  the  Professor  had  uncovered 
the  lens.  My  wife,  anxious  to  change  the  subject, 
asked, 

•  Can't  you  do  one  by  yourself  now,  Charles?' 

*  I  almost  think  I  could,  Mary,  if  you  will  come 
and  sit  for  one.' 

'  Oh,  that  will  be  so  nice !  Wout  it,  mamma?'  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Brown. 

*Well,'  retorted  that  amiable  lady,  'things  are 
changed  indeed!  To  think  of  a  gentleman  (or  one 
who  calls  himself  one)  asking  his  wife  to-^ome  and 
sit  ont  in  the  garden  before  a  clothes-horse,  where 
all  the  village  may  see  her,  that  he  may  amuse  him- 
self with  hy  Jow  vagabond  companions!' 

Maty,  with  her  usual  mildness,  said  she  should  ao 
like  to  give  her  dear  mamma  a  portrait  of  herself  done 
by  Charles;  and  then  she  added,  'We  will  get  such  a 
nice  frame  for  you  to  put  it  in. ' 

Mollified  by  this,  the  old  lady  made  no  other  re- 
monstrance, and  I  hastened  to  the  dark  room  to  tell 
the  Professor  of  my  success.  I  thought  it  strange,  as 
I  came  up  the  stsurs,  to  hear  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  which  adjoined  the  dark  room,  suddenly  dosed, 
and  on  entering  the  latter  chamber,  I  was  astonished 
to  see  the  Professor  arranging  his  hat  and  coat,  which 


had  been  placed  on  the  floor;  but  he  told  me  he  had 
made  some  little  changes  in  the  bottles  on  the  shelves, 
and  had  therefore  disturbed  the  room  a  little. 

Confident  in  my  powers,  I  proceeded  to  prepare  the 
glass,  butiouud  it  more  difficult  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. At  last,  after  breaking  several  plates,  I  got 
one  tolerably  perfect  into  the  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

'  Now,  mister,'  said  the  Professor, '  you  don't  want 
me  any  more.  You  quite  understand  how  to  proceed. 
You've  only  to  note  the  time  carefully,  as  I  told  you, 
and  do  just  what  I  did,  and  you'll  get  on  first-rate.  I 
must  be  moving,  for  I've  left  all  my  property,  which 
is  werTnf  valyable,  with  a  young  scamp,  who'll  mix  all 
the  bottles  one  in  t'other,  and  I  shall  be  in  a  pretty 
fix.  1*11  come  down  again  to  see  you  after  dinner. 
Grood  day,  sir.' 

I  certainly  felt  nervous  at  the  Professor's  abrupt 
departure,  for  I  had  considered  him  engaged  to  me 
for  the  whole  day;  but,  trusting  to  his  promise  to  re- 
turn, I  let  him  depart,  only  begging  him  to  go  by  the 
back  door,  for  I  feared  lest  Mrs.  Brown  should  assail 
him  if  he  went  near  the  parlour  window. 

After  much  arranging,  re-arranging,  sitting  down, 
standing  up,  adjtisting  of  flounces,  smoothing  of  hair, 
and  most  urgent  injunctions  to  sit  still,  I  at  last  got 
my  wife  placed  to  my  satisfaction;  and,  with  great 
trepidation,  removed  the  cap  of  the  lens,  to  take  my 
first  portrait!    Alas!  '  brightest  hopes  are  fleetest.' 

I  retired  to  '  develope  the  image,'  as  the  Professor 
called  it.  Nothing  but  a  black  smudge!  Without 
revealing  my  failure,  I  prepared  another  glass,  and 
telling  my  wife  it  was  not  quite  successful,  begged 
her  to  sit  again.  This  time  I  could  trace  a  faint 
image  of  a  female  figure,  but  that  was  alL  The  next 
time  my  wife,  tired  with  so  long  keeping  a  graceful 
attitude  and  amiable  expression,  unfortunately  was 
seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  yawn.  The 
photograph  was  this  time  pretty  clear,  and  showed 
Mary's  pi«tty  mouth  in  all  the  deformity  of  a  double 
row  of  shark's  teeth,  surmounted  -by  a  couple  of 
noses,  and  supported  by  three  chins. 

I  could  now  boldly  assert  that  it  would  have  been 
an  admirable  likeness  if  she  had  only  kept  stilf. 
Mary  was  quite  overcome  at  the  enormity  of  her 
crime,  and  having  refreshed  herself,  while  I  prepared 
another  plate,  again  sat  down  before  the  camera,  de- 
termined to  be  still  as  death. 

This  time  I  was  certainly  successf  uL  I  could  see 
quite  plainly  a  lady  sitting  by  a  little  round  table, 
on  which  were  some  books  and  a  vase  of  flowers.  I 
could  even  perceive  some  trimming  on  her  dress;  and 
as  cook  observed,  when  sunmioned  from  the  kitchen 
to  attest  the  resemblance  of  the  portrait, 

'  Any  one  might  see  it  was  missus  by  the  long  curls. ' 

Of  course,  the  treasure  was  first  exhibited  to  Mrs. 
BroMTUy  who  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
like  Mary,  but  gave  by  no  means  unqualified  ap- 
proval. 

'  I  suppose,  Mr.  Jones,  youll  put  a  board  now  at 
the  gate,  with  my  dear  daughter's  picture  as  a  speci- 
men, and  say  "  In  this  style  for  half-a-crown." ' 
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*0h,  my  dear  mAmmA,  of  coarse  Charles  is  only 
doing  it  for  amusement,'  replied  my  wife. 

'And  pray,  then,  what's  the  good  of  a  camera,  and 
goodness  knows  what  all,  just  to  take  your  picture, 
when  he  sees  you  all  daylong,  a  deal  prettier  than  he 
can  make  you  look?' 

*  Why,  dear  mamma,  of  course  he  wants  to  take 
you  and  all  our  friends. ' 

'  Me !  oh  no;  Mr.  Jones  does  not  care  for  his  wife's 
mother;  of  course  he  don't  want  to  see  my  picture, 
when  he  would  like  to  send  me  to  the  inn  directly  I 
enter  the  house.' 

Though  in  my  heart  I  agreed  for  once  with  the  old 
lady,  and  thought  it  was  quite  enough  to  have  her 
in  bodily  presence,  without  her  picture  to  remind  us 
when  absent  of  all  she  made  us  suffer,  still  I  was 
forced  to  second  my  wife's  entreaties,  and  beg  Mrs, 
Brown  to  grant  me  the  favour  of  a  sitting. 

*Now  do,  mamma,'  said  Mary;  *  Charles  is  so  clever, 
and  does  them  so  beautifully,  and  he'll  do  many 
copies  of  you  to  take  back  with  yoii,  and  then  every- 
body that  sees  them  will  say  "  What  a  clever  husband 
your  daughter  has !"  and  I  daresay  some  of  the  great 
London  men  will  write  to  ask  Charles  how  he  does 
such  beautiful  portraits,  and  he'll  be  quite  cele- 
brated.* 

Moved  by  such  flattering  prospects,  Mrs.  Brown 
allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded.  With  the  air  of  a 
martyr  about  to  defend  the  truth  of  his  principles 
with  his  blood,  she  majestically  sailed  into  the  gar- 
den, and  sat  down  in  the  chair,  looking  exactly  as 
if  she  were  about  to  be  operated  on  by  a  dentist. 
This  did  not  give  her  face  a  more  pleasing  expression 
than  it  generally  wore;  and  when  I  add,  that  in  her 
palmiest  days  she  was  a  very  plain  woman  with 
large  features,  and  that  now  time  and  ill-temper  had 
added  far  from  pleasant  lines  to  her  red  face,  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  she  would  not  form  an 
agreeable  subject  for  photography.  However,  I  de- 
termined to  do  my  very  best;  and  produced  the  best 
portrait  I  had  taken.  The  likeness  was  really  strik- 
ing. It  was  cross  enough  to  have  soured  the  freshest 
milk;  every  line  and  wrinkle  was  true  to  nature. 
With  a  pleased  and  jaunty  air  I  advanced  to  my 
mother-in-law,  and  presented  to  her  her  fac-simile. 
Indignation  for  a  moment  prevented  utterance;  then 
she  burst  forth — 

*  This  you  call  my  likeness )  This!!  Do  you  mean 
to  say,  sir,  that  you  call  thia  a  portrait  of  your  dear 
wife's  mother?  Oh!  why  did  I  come  here  to  be  in- 
sulted in  this  heartless  manner?  It  is  a  plot — a  vile 
plot — ^to  aggravate  me.  But  I  will  be  calm;  yes,  Mr. 
Jones,  I  say  calm.  Mary,  my  child,  do  you  join  in 
this  vile  treachery  against  your  mother  ?  Can  you 
suffer  him,  though  he  is  your  husband,  so  to  insult 
your  poor  widowed  mother?  How  dare  you  say  this 
ugly,  wrinkled  old  woman  is  like  me?  I  say,  how 
dare  you,  Mr.  Jones?' 

Thus  she  raved,  abusing  by  turns  myself,  the 
Professor,  the  camera,  and  photography  in  generaL 
Mary  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  her  motiier,  and  at  last 


put  the  finishing  touch  to  her  rage,  by  soggesiang 
that  she  should  try  once  more,  and  '  then,  perh^ 
Charles  would  be  more  successful' 

•  So  you  really  like  to  give  the  wretch  an  oppor- 
tunity of  insulting  me !  Oh,  this  is  too  cruel !  1  did 
not  expect  this  of  you,  Mary!  Never  will  I  stay  to 
be  so  insulted;'  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  Wd, 
Mrs.  Brown  rose,  and  sailing  majestically  past  me  and 
her  weeping  daughter,  passed  so  close  to  the  earners 
as  to  knock  it  down  with  her  ample  crinoline.  It  vaa 
in  a  thousand  pieces.  Without  waiting  to  express 
sorrow,  or  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage,  the 
injured  woman  retired  to  her  chamber  to  brood  in 
silence  over  her  wrongs.  Mary  and  I  hastened  to 
pick  up  the  pieces,  vainly  endeavouring  to  re-con- 
struct the  broken  instrument. 

'  It's  no  use  our  trying,  dear,'  said  my  wife  at  last; 
*  hadn't  you  better  send  for  the  Professor?' 

'  I'U  go  myself,'  I  replied;  and  soon  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  village. 

No  traces  of  the  Professor  or  his  caravan  were  to 
be  seen.  On  inqtSry,  I  found  that  he  had  hastily 
left  that  morning,  and  that  he  was  in  debt  to  crciy 
one  in  the  village  who  would  give  him  credit  1 
hastened  home  again  in  dismay;  for  though  I  felt  I 
had  to  confess  to  my  wife  how  much  more  than  sbe 
thought  was  lost  in  the  camera — even  the  money  set 
by  to  buy  her  piano— yet  I  wished  to  get  it  off  my 
mind,  and  I  felt  sure  she  would  rather  console  than 
reproach  me.  She  met  me  at  the  gate  with  another 
tale  of  sorrow — a  desk  containing  all  her  little  raln- 
ables  had  disappeared! 

At  length  the  truth  dawned  on  me,  in  theinel^aot 
but  graphic  words  of  our  one  Little  Puddleton  police- 
man:—*  I  had  been  diddled.^  No  trace  of  the  Pro- 
fessor was  ever  discovered.  My  wife  bore  her  losses 
in  silence;  my  mother-in-law  (who  considerately  fore- 
bore  to  fulfil  her  threat  of  deparhire  when  she  found 
how  severely  I  was  punished)  was  incessant  in  her 
reproaches — ^nothing  could  take  place  without  some 
pointed  allusion  to  my  'idiotic  credulity,'  my  'un- 
fortunate partiality  for  low  associates.'  Ere  one  day 
was  ended,  I  began  to  wish  I  had  never  sten  a  camera, 
or  that  photography  had  never  been  invented.  In 
haste,  the  dark  room  was  Inade  light,  the  fumitare 
restored  to  its  former  place,  and  everything  liiddea 
awily  which  could  reij^d  me  of  my 

•  Photoorajphic  Sxpbriskcxs.' 

Warneb  Stmwe. 


THE  SPIRIT'S  WHISPER. 

Hast  thou  coma  to  my  grave  in  the  twlUghti 

To  algh  and  weep- 
To  think  of  the  loat  one  laid  long  age 

In  death'i  calm  sleep; 
Who  once  shared  in  thy  Jojb  eranesceni: 

Whose  he«xi  to  thine 
Was  wed  as  close  as  to  the  old  home  watia 

Adheres  the  vine; 
Who  left  thee  alone  in  a  cheeilees  woild 

To  wend  thy  war, 
Moiuming  in  silence  the  long  absent  one 

Each  night  and  day? 
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MorUlI  O  why  doit  thou  grlera  for  me  tirai  t 

Why  dost  thou  mourn  T 
"Wouldst  thou  htkve  me  to  earth  and  Its  sorrows 

A^alnretamt 
Wooldst  thon  wish  my  street  reet  to  be  broken 

For  care  and  paint 
Oh  I  forbear  it.    Thy  sighs  and  thy  tears,  lere  \ 

Are  all  in  vain. 
The  sweet  snowdrop  will  herald  the  8prinff-tlme« 

And  melody  ^ 

Oome  back  with  the  roses;>-biit  mel  oh!  no 

Betorn  forme! 

Then  weep  not  for  me:  for,  didst  thon  but  know 

My  foll-somm'd  bllis, 
No  more  wonldst  thon  yearn  for  the  loring  eye. 

And  the  fond  kiss, 
And  the  roloe  low  and  tender,  delighting. 

That  often  snng 
Thee  to  rest  in  thy  little  crib  nightly, 

"When  thon  wert  yonng; 
And  the  ministering  hand's  loving  pressure 

That  tended  thee  oft— 
That  delighted  to  glide  through  thy  long  curls. 

Golden  and  soft. 

Mine,  mine  is  the  home,  love!  of  beauty^ 

Where  the  fields  gleam 
Far  brighter  than  the  crystal  of  ocean 

th  day's  parting  beam; 
Where  birds  have  a  soul,  and  plumage  like  stars^ 

Whose  joyous  song 
Bolls  aloud,  with  the  seraph's  sweet  anthem. 

The  heavens  along; 
Where  no  nightshade  bedims  the  celestial 

Blue  of  the  skies; 
And  the  amaranth-blooms  duster,  brightly 

Beaming  like  eyes. 

If  0  sorrow,  no  sickness  enter  therein— 

Ko  cold  decay; 
No  dark  misgivings  that  doud  the  poor  soul 

Stain'd  in  iU  ohiy; 
No  bitter  p&rtings,  nor  changes,  nor  death 

'Mong  the  blessed  host. 
Whose  bright  paradise  never  was  ransom*d-~ 

Never  was  lost. 
Wouldst  thou  have  me  to  leave  its  gold  mansions. 

Its  light  and  joy. 
And  its  riyers  of  life,  for  vain  pleasures 

Mix'd  with  alloy? 

No— listen!    Thou  wilt  come  first  to  me,  lovej 

When  the  full  sheaves 
▲re  all  gathered  from  off  the  shorn  ridges; 

When  the  sear'd  leaves 
Strew  the  wayside  in  mottled  brown  masses, 

And  the  last  gems 
Of  the  sighing,  sad,  cold  waning  autumn 

Droop  on  their  stems. 
ThMt  beloved!  I  wiU  look  for  thy  coming 

To  life  and  rest. 
To  the  home  of  thy  Ood,  and  thy  kindred 

Among  the  bless' d. 

listen!  ere  thou  goest  back  to  the  world, 

Here,  in  the  shade 
Of  the  tombs  and  the  yew-trees  around  thee, 

Let  there  be  made 
A  resolve  in  thy  heart  to  do  battle 

For  the  blessed  goal; 
Still  in  life's  bivouac  to  keep  guarding. 

Saving  thy  soul;— 
For,  r^piember  the  Cross  must  be  bone 

Cre  the  orown  is  gain'd. 

Then  gird  on  thy  armour.    Ood  keep  thee 

Everunstain'd! 

Obajam  KnrirMDr. 


LE  CHEVALIER  DU  RAYON. 

BY  TUB  AUTHOR  OF   'FRED  HARPSR's  LBOACY/ 


Chaftbr  V. 

The  Chevalier  became  now  almost  an  inmate  of  Sir 
John's  house.  Jemima  and  he  were  oontinoally  to- 
gether—  riding,  walking,  singing,  conversing;  to- 
gether in  the  drawing-room;  in  the  Park,  St  tho 
Opera  they  were  to  be  seen  together.  Lady  Prim- 
rose was  in  raptures  with  the  success  of  her  scheme. 
She  took  particular  pains,  however,  to  impress  upon 
Sir  John  that  it  was  only  through  her  ingenuity  and 
address  that  his  daughter  was  about  to  make  such  a 
satisfactory  and  advantageous  settlement.  Sir  John, 
however,  had,  on  two  occasions,  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  eidstence  of  the  Chevalier's  title  or  estate;  but  on 
the  first  occasion  Lady  Primrose  flew  into  a  tower- 
ing passion,  and  on  the  second  fell  into  a  fit  of  hys- 
terics, so  that  he  had  not  recurred  to  the  subject. 
*  He  had  interfered  once  before,'  he  saidi  '  and  had 
heard  it  every  day  since;  he  would  let  her  manage 
it  in  her  own  way  this  go  off,  let  her  make  of  it  what 
she  pleased.' 

Whether  Sir  John  actually  instituted  the  proposed 
inquiries,  and  found  everything  to  his  satisfaction; 
whether  his  wife  had  persuaded  him  that  these  in- 
quiries would  only  be  an  unwarrantable  insult,  and 
a  gratuitous  aspersion  on  the  Chevalier's  honour;  or 
whether  he  had  been  unable  to  ascertain  anything  at 
all  in  the  matter,  is  uncertain.  Certain  it  is,  that  pre- 
liminaries had  been  arranged,  the  day  of  the  marriage 
had  been  fixed,  and  preparations  were  in  progress  for 
its  celebration.  The  exact  terms  of  the  contract  have 
never  transpired;  but  report  affirms  that  the  Cheva- 
lier was  most  liberal  in  his  settlements,  and  most 
moderate  in  his  demands  on  the  parent  of  his  bride; 
and  that  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  Jemima's  being 
his  favourite  child,  had  the  effect  on  Sir  John  of 
making  him  extremely  liberal  also. 

The  marriage  day  arrived.  In  St.  George's,  HaDo- 
ver-square,  the  ceremony  was  performed.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  to  set  out  at  once  for  the  Con- 
tinent. They  returned  to  Russell-square  to  make  the 
few  final  arrangements  for  the  journey. 

Jemima  was  in  her  room.  The  Chevalier  was  in  the 
centre  of  a  group  in  the  drawing-room,  giving  a  glow- 
ing account  of  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  when  a 
rough  voice,  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  was  heard 
in  loud  dispute  with  some  of  the  servants  in  the  hall. 
Sir  John,  who  was  having  some  private  conversation 
with  his  wife,  hearing  the  noise,  went  to  see  what  was 
'  the  matter,  and  encountered  a  tall  stout  man,  with  a 
great  red  face,  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head,  top- 
boots  on  his  feet,  and  a  laige  riding  whip  in  his  hand. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  if  you're  the  maister 
of  this  house,  your  servants  are  the  impidentest  pack 
o'  hounds  ever  I  came  across — and  a  man  coming,  too, 
to  do  their  maister  the  best  kindness,  I'll  be  bound, 
that  has  ever  been  done  him  in  his  lifel  And  pre- 
tending thegr  didna  understand  what  I  was  saying, 
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the  Southland  beggars!  Why,  ony  man  that  doesna 
undentand  gade  broad  Scotch  has  nae  buainess  to 
have  lugs  to  hear  or  a  tongue  to  speak.  You're  the 
Quuster  of  this  house?' 

'  I  am,  my  good  friend,'  replied  Sir  John;  '  but,  as 
I  have  some  friends  above  stairs,  I  cannot  wait.  If 
you  will  favour  me  with  the  matter  to  which  I  owe 
the  honour  of  this  visit ' 

*  The  honour  o'  this  visit?  Ye're  mortal  civiL  If 
yell  come  into  a  bit  room  where  we'll  be  by  oursells, 
and  where  we'll  no  have  ony  o'  them  knee-breeked 
gentry  hearkening  till  us,  I'll  soon  let  ye  ken  that.' 

*  I  fear  I  cannot  wait,'  said  Sir  John.  '  If  you  will 
call  to-morrow,  I  will  be  happy  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say.' 

*  Gall  to-morrow !  Weel,  III  do  that  if  ye  like;  or 
gang  awa*  and  never  come  back  again,  if  ye  like  that 
better — itil  make  little  difference  to  me;  but,  I'm 
telling  ye,  it'll  make  a  sma'  difference  to  you.' 

*  How  do  yon  mean? '  said  Sir  John.  '  I  will  listen 
to  you  here.' 

*Weel,  then,'  said  the  Scotchman,  'that's  as  ye 
lika  Ye've  a  daughter  that's  going  to  be  married  the 
day?  or  the  mom,  is  it  ?  I  couldna  just  find  out  that.' 

*  My  daughter  was  married  to-day,'  said  Sir  John. 
'  Whew-ew-ew !'  whistled  the  Scotchman,  letting 

his  hat  fall.     *  Ye  don't  mean  it?' 

'  How,  sir?  Of  course  I  mean  it — though  I  do  not 
see  that  it  should  afford  you  any  occasion  for  such  a 
^^t  does  not  affect  you  in  any  way?' 

'  Affect  me  in  any  way !'  repeated  the  Scotchman. 
'  I  should  rather  think  it  will  affect  me;  it'll  affect 
me  just  as  it  affects  you — it  maks  me  a  faither-in- 
Uw.' 

'  What  do  you  soy  ?  I  b^  pardon — FQo  not  under- 
stand you,  sir.' 

'  No  understand  me !  Weel,  then,  I'm  sure  it's 
plain  enough.  Man,  but  Charlie's  the  lad  I  The  ras- 
cal I  to  gang  and  jew  a  probably  puir  innocent  lassie 
this  wayl' 

'  I  wish  you  would  explain  yourself,  sir?'  said  Sir 
John. 

'  Explain  mysel'! — Weel  then,  what  d'ye  think  is 
the  name  o'  your  son-in-law?' 

'  The  name  of  my  son-in-law!  I  do  not  see  what 
all  this  is  about.  Du  Rayon  is  the  gentleman's  name 
— Chevalier  du  Rayon.' 

*  Chevalier!'  repeated  the  Scotchman.  '  Weel,  lot 
me  never!  Du— what  d'ye  oa'  it?— Durayong!— 
Charlie  has  putten  a  tail  to  it— Shovelly  Durayong! 
What  the  mischief!  his  name  is  .Charlie  Rae— my 
name  is  Robert  Rae— Big  Bob  Rae,  as  they  ca'  me: 
he's  nae  mair  nor  less  than  my  son,  and  I'm  nae  mair 
nor  less  than  his  faither.  Chevalier,  indeed!  Wait 
till  I  get  my  fingers  on  him — ^the  rascal !  PU  Cheva- 
lier himt' 

*  There  must  be  some  strange  mistake,'  said  Sir 
John.  'You' 

!    I  should  rather  think  there  has  been 


some  mistake,  when  a  man  with  a  house  like  this,  and 
servants  running  about  a  body's  feet  like  mice  in  a  | 


hay-stack,  marries  his  daughter  to  the  ne'er-do-weel 
son  of  a  Midlothian  farmer!  It's  no  to  say  th&t  Fm 
hard-up  either:  I've  a  gude  twa  or  three  thoosand 
in  the  bank  at  Edinbui|ph,  and  stock,  and  thit;  bat 

still but,  man !  Charlie's  the  hui!    He's  done  it 

this  shot ! ' 

'  You  must  be  mistaken,  sir,'  said  Sir  John,  in  t 
tone  of  slight  alarm.  *  Come  this  way.'  He  led  the 
way  up  stairs,  and  showed  the  farmer  into  a  room 
on  the  drawing-room  floor.  '  This  is  rather  beyood 
a  joke,  I  fear.  I  suspected  somethiDg  all  along,  I 
hardly  know  how.  But,  Jove!  even  if  it  is  true,  I 
don't  care !  It'll  serve  her  right:  it  was  her  dom^ 
But  it  is  provoking,  too.  Are  you  sure  there  is — 
how  did  you  hear  about  it?' 

'  That's  a  roun'about  story,'  answered  Mr.  Bml 
*  It  would  involve  near  a  history  o'  Charlie's  ca- 
reer. But,  in  three  words:— As  I  telled  ye,  I'm  a 
farmer,  awa'  near  Edinburgh,  and  Charlie's  my  md 
—my  only  son.  Weel,  ye  see,  I  had  intended  Chariie 
for  a  farmer,  but  Charlie  didna  care  mnch  abonttite 
fanning  line;  so,  through  an  auld  schoolfellov,  I  got 
him  a  place  in  an  office — ^in  a  business  way,  ye  ken- 
so  as  to  learn,  and  get  himsel'  into  buaineBB  habiti 
like — ^intending  to  gie  him  a  bonder  or  twa  to  itait 
wi'  on  his  ain  account,  when  he  got  auld  enoagh.  Bot 
Charlie  wouldna  settle.  He  was  bound  for  three 
years,  and  so  they  keepit  him  on;  but  he  vonldoa 
settle  to  it.  It  wasna  that  he  was  misbeharin^  him* 
sel'  either — for  I  never  heard  that  he  wasna  doin; 
right;  but  he  had  just  a  kind  o'  lasEy,  unsettled  sort 
o'  turn.  Weel,  he  had  been  there  about  twa  yesn 
and  a-half,  when,  one  time  he  was  out  seebg  me 
and  the  auld  wife — staying  ower  the  Sunday,  like— he 
telled  me  that  he  was  thinking  o'  trying  a  l»t  spec. 
on  his  ain  account — shipping  goods  to  the  Ezqnimoiies, 
or  some  o'  them  other  niggers  that  live  awa'  op  by 
there.  Weel,  he  laid  it  off,  (as  wha  but  Charlie  kens 
how?)  till  at  last  he  got  me  round  to  give  bim  a 
cheque  on  the  bank  for  three  hundred  pound. 
Weel,  Charlie  went  back,  and  the  next  we  heard  o' 
him  was  that  he  was  awa— bolted — ^naebody  kenned 
where.  Weel,  to  make  a  lang  story  short,  we  nerer 
heard  ony  mair  about  him  for  dear  knows  how  laog; 
till,  one  fine  frosty  morning  he  came  back  a  perfect 
ragamuffin,  wi'  a  beard  like  a  Jew,  and  a  head  like  s 
Hottentot,  without  shoe  or  stocking,  and  the  ghost 
o'  a  coat  on  his  back— mair  like  a  Connan^t  Bcar»> 
crow  than  ony  decent  man's  son.  Weel,  there  ins 
a  scene!  Charlie,  and  his  mither,  and  the  whole  o' 
us,  a'  blubbering  like  crocodils— he's  no  bad-heirtedt 
Charlie,  after  a',  and  ye  canna  but  like  the  fallov, 
though  he's  such  a  rascal;  that's  the  wont  o't  Weel, 
we  got  Charlie  sorted  and  fattened  up—he's  no  b«l> 
looking,  Charlie;  but  the  beggar  kens  that  as  weel- 
and  I  took  him  into  a  kind  o'  partneiy  in  the  finiL 
Weel,  I  had  some  accounts  to  pay  for  repairs  on  the 
house,  and  a  new  machine  or  twa  that  we  bad  got; 
and  so,  one  fine  morning— thinking  to  enoonr^ehim, 
ye  ken,  in  his  weel  doing,  by  sort  o'  showing  ood^- 
denoe  in  him;— weel,  ae  fine  morning,  I  gied  Chazbe 
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a  cheque  on  the  bank  for  three  hundred  and  seventy 
to  gang  to  Edinbui^h  to  pay  them.  Charlie  went  off, 
sliaking  hands  wi*  me,  and  gieing  his  mother  a  kiss 
as  if  he  had  been  gaun  to  Australia^  Night  came,  but 
Charlie  didna  oome  back;  and  the  next  we  heard  o' 
him  was  six  weeks  after  from  a  neighbour  that  had 
been  up  here  in  Lunnun.  This  is  just  a  week  since 
the  day  that  he  had  seen  Charlie  here;  and  kenning 
that  I  was  seeking  him,  he  had  made  inquiry  about 
him^  and  had  found  out  that  he  was  courtiug  the 
daughter  o'  one  o*  the  richest  men  in  Lunnon,  and 
like  'shortly  to  be  married  to  her.  So  off  I  set;  and 
after  knocking  about  like  a  shinty-ba*  on  the  links  o' 
Muaselbnxgh  for  three  days,  here  I  am — ^found  him 
oat  at  last— my  three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  a' 
spent,  and  me  a  faither-in-law!* 

Sir  John  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes.  He  ap- 
peared hardly  to  know  how  to  feel  Chagrin  at  what 
he  might  consider  the  degradation  of  his  daughter's 
marriage  (for  he  had  now  but  little  doubt  that  the 
Scotchman's  tale  was  true),  seemed  to  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  consideration  of  the  triumph 
which  it  would  afford  him  over  his  wife.  '  Well,'  he 
said  at  length,  *  it  is  rather  a  serious  business.  I  never 
was  very  ambitious  regarding  the  settlement  of  my 
dan^^ters;  but  really,  this  is  rather  too  much.  I  mean 
no  disparagement  to  you,  sir.  I  am  not  proud — ^indeed, 
I  have  little  reason  to  be  so;  .1  dare  say  I  was  once  a 
poorer  man  than  you  ever  were.  But  really — upon 
my  honour,  I  hardly  know  what  to  think.  Polly  will 
be  mad.     But  this  young  fellow,  whom  you  say  is 

your  son,  if  he  has  really  no  positive  vice' 

*■  Vice!  no  him:  Charlie  is  weel  enough  so  far  as  I 
ken.  And  as  for  running  awa'  wi'  the  money,  I  don't 
believe  be  would  hae  done  the  like  to  onybody  but 
his  faither.  I  suppose  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
bis  some  time  or  another,  and  that  what  was  mine 
was  his,  and  what  was  his  was  his  ain.  If  Charlie 
had  been  left  wi'  a  fortune,  he  would  have  made  a  veiy 
decent  man.  He  was  aye  inclined  to  act  the  gentle- 
man, and  was  too  lazy  to  work.  He  has  managed 
his  game  this  shot.  The  only  thing  is  the  way  he 
went  about  it — ^that's  what  I'm  mad  about.  If  he 
really  liked  the  lassie,  it  wouldna  be  sae  bad — what 
like  is  jshe,  the  gude-daughter?  Come  on,  man — let 
us  see  her.* 

«  Yon  cannot  see  her  just  now.  She  and  her — and 
your  son,  so  I  suppose  we  must  call  him — are  to  start 
this  evening  for  the  Continent — ^for  his  estate — ^hem! 

— for ^Hang  it !  upon  my  honour,  I  can  hardly  keep 

from PoUy  has  been  nicely  done.    Upon  my 

honour,  it's  the  best  thing  I've  heard  this  many  a  day. 
The  mention  of  Chevalier  du  Rayon  will  silence  her 
as  long  as  she  lives,  and  that  is  no  small  consideration. 
Jemima — I  think  she  really  likes  the  fellow;  and  I 
daresay  he's  not  a  bad  sort  of  character  after  alL  If 
he  really  likes  her—upon  my  honour,  I  don't  think 
that  it  is  so  very  bad  after  alL  But  are  you  quite 
sure  it  is  the  same  person?' 

'  ril  soon  make  mysel'  sure  o'  that,'  said  the  Sootch- 
'  Is  he  in  tlds  house?    Confront  me  wi'  him. 


and  if  he  doesna  stare — ^let  me  never!  But  there 
he  is — the  very  beggar  1  My !  but  he's  a  swell ! ' 

'James!'  said  the  Chevalier,  coming  out  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  speaking  to  a  footman  who  was 
passing  on  the  landing — '  voulez-vous — zat  is,  will 
you  have  ze  veiy  great — ^what  you  call  him? — ^ze 
great  goodness  of  to  do  me  ze  favour  to  bring  one 
little — what  you  call? — shovel  and  ze  brush,  to  take 
away  ze  fragments— ze  remains  of  ze  httle  Cupid  zat 
sat  on  the  table  in  ze  comer;  one  of  ze  ladies  has 
knock  him  down  with  ze  dress.' 

The  Chevalier  was  returning  to  the  drawing-room, 
when  the  farmer  started  up..  *  Charlie,  ye'rascal! 
come  here!  Are  ye  no  ashamed  o'  yoursel'  to  be 
caiTying  on  in  this  way?  to  come  into  ony  decent 
man's  house  like  a  fox  into  the  fold?  Charlie,  ye'ro 
a  black  she^p! ' 

'  Sar ! '  said  the  Chevalier,  looking  very  much  sur- 
prised, '  you  are  impudent  man.  How  dare  you,  sir 
— how  dare  you  call  me  ze  sheep  I ' 

*  Sheep,  ye  rascal !  If  ye're  no  a  sheep,  ye're  as 
white  as  ane  at  this  present  minute.  Take  care!  or 
I'll  make  ye  a  black-faced  ane — ^a  black-eyed  ane,  at 
ony  rate:  ye're  black-hearted  already.' 

'  Monsieur  Primrose,  who  is  this  man  ?  He  is  very 
much  insolent.' 

*■  Ye  would  dare  to  pretend  ye  don't  ken  your  ain 
faither !'  cried  the  farmer.  '  Charlie !  if  ye  don't  stop 
this  d       d  nonsense' 

*  For  mercy  sake,  stop  this  noise !'  cried  Sir  John. 
*  What  in  the  world  are  the  people  to  think?' 

*  Let  go,  sar,  I  say ! — ^let  ze  arm  of  me  alone !'  cried 
the  Chevalier,  extricating  himself  from  the  f armer'iB 
grasp  and  entering  the  drawing-room,  thinking  pro- 
bably that  there  he  would  be  safa  But  in  this  he 
was  mistaken;  the  farmer  flourished  his  whip  and 
followed,  leaving  Sir  John  standing  outside  in  an 
agony  of  annoyance.' 

'  What  is  ze  thing  zat  you  want  of  me,  sar  ?  How 
dare  you  to  enter  ze  house  of  mine  father-in-law  in 
this  manner  ?  Leave  ze  room  instantly,  sir !  or  I  will 
get  ze  servants  to  put  you  out  of  ze  house.' 

'  D ^n  it,  ye  rascaJ ! — I  say,  leddies  and  gentle- 
men !  I'm  no  in  the  habit  o'  swearing;  but  upon  my 
word,  I  say,  I'm  sorry  for  disturbing  the  peace  of 
this  household,  and  your  entertainment  especially; 
but  if  there's  onybody  here  that's  a  mithcr  or  a 
faither,  and  was  ever  denied  by  his  ain  wean — ^by 
his  ain  son,  they  can  understand  my  feelings.  Now, 
CharUe,  look  ye ' 

'How  dare  you,  sir?'  exclaimed  Lady  Prinorose, 
marching  f orwajrd,  and  waving  her  hand,  *  how  dare 
you,  sir,  invade  the  privacy  of  this  domestic— of  this 
—of  this  house?  This  gentleman  is  my  son-in-law, 
who  was  this  day  married  to  my  daughter.  How 
dare  you  insult  him  in  this  manner?' 

*  That  he  was  married  to  your  daughter  the  day, 
mem,  I  ken,'  replied  the  fkrmer;  '  but  had  I  just 
found  ye  out  a  day  sooner,  I'll  be  bound  it  never 
would  hae  been;  for,  although  ye'U  no  believe  it  now, 
ye'U  ken  it  and  believe  it  soon  enough.   Your  son-in- 
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law,  as  ye  ca'  him,  and  talk  so  big  abont,  is  nae  mair 
nor  less  than  my  son !  So  that  yon  and  me,  mistress, 
is  kind  o'  relations.  The  same  event,  ye  ken,  that 
maks  you  a  grannie  will  mak  me  a  grandfaither!  So, 
mistress,  ye  needna  tak  the  nose  off  a  body,  or  flounce 
abont  that  way,  like  Leddy  Macbeth  at  a  twopenny 
show  at  Falkirk  Fair.  But,  Charlie,  look  ye! — ye 
didna  use  to  tell  lies — ^look  me  in  the  face,  and  say 
that  I'm  no  your  faither.' 

'  Le  diable!'  exclaimed  the  CheYalier — '  I  no  know 
ze  man.  Je  n'lmderstand  pas.  He  is  one — what  you 
call  him?~he  is  one  lunatic — one  raving,  mad,  maniac 
lunatic,  escape  from  ze  asyluml' 

*  Lunatic,  ye  beggar !    D n  it,  ye  rascal !  to  ca* 

your  faither  a  lunatic!  Look  ye,  Charlie!'  he  ex- 
claimed, seizing  the  Chevalier  by  the  collar,  and 
shaking  his  whip  in  his  face — '  am  I  your  faither,  or 
am  I  no?  Say,  ye  rascal!  or,  although  ye're  -my  son 
— my  only  son,  I'll  gie — I'll  gie  ye  what  I've  gi'en  ye 
many  a  time  afore,  when  ye  wore  a  bairn.' 

*  Gentlemen,  ze  man  is  mad!'  said  the  Chevalier. 
'  Hang  it !  let  me  alone !  Ladies  and  gentlemans' 

'  How  dare  you,  sirf  cried  Lady  Primrose.  'James! 
James!  James,  I  say,  take  that  man  out!' 

'Ye  needna  trouble  yoursel'.  Mistress  Macbeth,' 
said  Mr.  Rae,  buttoning  up  his  coat,  and  putting  on 
his  hat,  *  I'll  sune  gang.  But  I  would  just  like  to  see 
the  gude-dochter — that's  what  you  Englishers  call 
the  daughter-in-law — ^what  kind  o'  body  is  she? 
Charlie,  ye  scoundrel!  ye've  done  her  an  injury  in 
deceiving  her — see  that  ye're  gude  to  her  now.  Ye've 
been  a  bad  stick — see  that  ye  turn  a  new  leaf  now 
that  ye'll  hae  got  some  money  to  keep  ye  out  o'  mis- 
chief. I  don't  want  ever  to  see  ye  again.  To  deny 
your  ain  faither !  The  vety  thought  o't !  But,  mither- 
in-law — as  I  suppd^e  it's  you  that's  the  mother,'  he 
added,  turning  to  Lady  Primrose — 'my  son  has  done 
ye  a  bit  injury  in  deceiving  ye— at  least,  ye'll  count 
it  sae;  though,  for  my  part,  I  don't  see  why  an  honest 
farmer's  son  shouldna  be  gude  enough  for  ony  man's 
daughter,  or  woman's  either;  but,  however,  I  would 
like  to  do  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power  to  make  up 
for't;  and  so  tell  your  daughter,  that  if  Charlie's  no 
gude  to  her,  she'll  find  a  hame  wi'  me,  and  an  auld 
wife  to  welcome  her.  But  I  think  Charlie  will  be 
gude  to  her.  He's  gude-hearted  at  the  bottom,  and 
warm-hearted — ^and  clever  too,  the  rascal !  He  has 
spoiled  a  gude  spoon  in  the  nmking.  Charlie,  ye 
scoundrel  I  gude-bye !  I  never  want  to  see  your  face 
again— I  never  want  to  hear  frae  ye  again;  but  if 
ye're  no  gude  to  her— mind  I'm  telling  ye,  yell  hear 
frae  me.' 

The  farmer  made  a  bow  at  the  door,  and  \^thdrew; 
and  finding  no  one  on  the  stairs — Sir  John  having  gone 
to  his  room — he  opened  the  street  door  and  went  his 
way,  leaving  a  somewhat  singular  scene  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. By  the  Chevalier's  rhetoric,  however,  the 
party  was  soon  persuaded  (ostensibly  at  least)  to 
believe  that  the  person'who  had  just  gone  had  been 
labouring  under  some  strange  delusion. 

Lady  Primrose,  however,  was  a  good  deal  excited. 


She  left  the  rodm;  and  having  found  Sir  John,  and 
having  been  informed  by  him  of  the  real  fonndalioii 
which,  he  believed,  there  was  for  her  fears,  she  went 
into  a  thoroughly  genuine  fit  of  hysterics. 

Jemima  was  called  in,  and  apprised  of  her  hus- 
band's real  position;  but  Jemima  took  it  very  coolly 
— she  was  just  as  well  pleased,  she  said.  She  liked 
him  for  himself,  not  for  what  he  was — ^hinting,  at'tbe 
same  time,  that  she  had  before  been  partially  awaie 
of  it;  that  Charles  had  already  told  her  something  of 
it,  though  the  matter  was  then  too  far  advanced  to 
draw  back.  She  questioned,  however,  whether  sbe 
would  have  done  90,  even  if  she  could;  for  she  liked 
Charles  better  than  any  man  she  had  ever  teen;  and 
his  afieotion  for  her,  she  was  sure,  was  genuina  He 
had  taken  this  way,  as  the  only  one  by  which  he 
could  ever  hope,  from  what  might  be  considered  the 
disparity  of  his  true  circumstances  and  hen,  to  csU 
her  his  own. 

Happily,  Lady  Primrose  did  not  hear  this  cobIm- 
sion.  Sir  John  first  said  he  liked  the  fellow  better 
for  having  told  Jemima,  and  then  pretended  to  be 
very  angry;  but  he  was  plainly  not  so  angry  as  he 
wished  Jemima  to  think.  Ha  began  a  haiangue,  in 
which  he  meant,  apparently,  to  reprove  her  for  the 
deceit  which  she  had  practised;  but  ere  he  had 
spoken  half-a-doaen  sentences,  he  broke  down;  and 
making  some  remark  about  'PoUy^s  being  nic^y 
done,'  he  laughed  outright. 

He  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  making  apolo- 
gies for  Lady  Primrose's  absence — that  the  exdte- 
tnent  caused  by  the  person  who  had  recently  intruded 
himself  upon  them  had  occasioned  a  slight  indis- 
position. As  to  his  opinion  regarding  the  trath  or 
falsehood  of  the  person's  statements,  he  made  no 
^remark. 

Jemima  was  announced  as  being  ready  for  the 
Journey.  She  bid  an  affectionate  farewell  to  her 
parents;  and  the  Chevalier  having  performed  a  si- 
milar ceremony  with  the  guests,  they  drove  off  in 
splendid  style,  and  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the 
Continent. 


Ohaftsr  VX 

A  few  years  after  the  period  of  the  above  relation, 
returning  from  a  short  tour  through  the  Netherlands, 
I  happened  one  evening  to  be  walking  near  the  Platz 
opposite  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp,  when  I  encoun- 
tered a  stout,  handsome,  bearded  man,  smoking  a 
cigar.  His  face  seemed  familiar  to  me;  bnt  where  or 
when  I  had  seen  it  I  could  not  recollects  I  th<mght 
he  looked  at  me,  as  if  entertaining  a  similar  opinion 
with  regard  to  me.  I  passed  him,  however;  bat  I 
had  hardly  gone  a  dozen  paces  when  a  hand  slapped 
me  heartily  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning  round,  I 
saw  my  bearded  friend — 'Jack!  is  it  possible !  Ihn 
delighted  to  see  you.   How  are  you,  old  boyf 

'  I'm  very  well,  thank  you.  But,  though  yoar  face 
4eems  familiar  to  me — I  cannot  exaoUy — ^I  begpexdon 
—you  have  the  advantage  of  me.' 

'Don't  know  me.  Jack!    Yon  used  to  know  me 
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well  enoagh;  thoagh  never  for  very  much  good,  I 
fear-^hft,  ha  I  I>on*t  you  remember  Charlie— Charlie 
Rae?' 

Charlie  Bael  Of  course  I  did.  We  had  been  at 
school  together;  we  had  been  three  years  in  the  same 
house  of  business,  though  in  neither  place  had  I, 
as  he  said  himself,  known  him  for  very  much  good. 
He  had  been  the  pioneer  of  mischief  in  school,  the 
paragon  of  laziness  in  the  office,  and  yet  everybody 
liked  Charlie;  somehow,  no  one  could  help  liking 
him. 

'How  stupid!  Of  course  I  remember.  How  are 
you?  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  known  your  face, 
though  I  couldn't  for  my  life  remember  where  I  had 
seen  it — ^it  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  good  while — a  matter  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  I  suppose.  I  used  to  be  a  rare  speci- 
men in  those  days,  but  I've  turned  over  quite  a  new 
leaf.  I've  settled  down  into  a  quiet,  industrious — ^at 
least — no !  I'm  not  that;  I  never  was,  and,  I  suppose, 
never  shall  be;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  don't  need.  How- 
ever, I'm  as  quiet — as  quiet  as  a  lamp-post.  Among 
other  things,  IVe  tq^en  to  mysdf  a  wife,  as  I  dare 
say  you  might  hear.  Come  along — ^you  must  come 
to  see  her.  I  was  just  returning  to  the  hotel.  I've 
just  been  taking  a  look  at  the  Cathedral — a  jolly  old 
concern,  isn't  it?  I  suppose  you've  seen  the  place 
where  Kubens  is  buried?  Come  along — I  want  to 
hear  all  about  what  you've  been  doing  during  the 
ages  since  I  saw  you.  I  say!  we  have  three  young- 
sters— little  Jacky,  a  regular  little  brick  he  is,  called 
after  his  grandfather;  Bobby,  aged  two  years,  called 
aft^r  his  other  grandfather;  and  Janey,  aged  three 
months.  But  you'll  see  them  all  for  yourself.  When 
did  yoa  come?  We  only  came  this  morning;  we  leave 
for  London  to-morrow.  I  hope  we'll  have  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company.  I'll  have  it,  anyhow,  to-night; 
for  now  that  I've  got  hold  of  you,  I  won't  let  you  go 
in  a  hurry.' 

I  accompanied  Charlie  to  his  hotel,  and  was  soon 
ushered  into  an  elegant  apartment,  and  presented  to 
Mrs.  Rae,  a  very  nice  person  indeed,  and  to  Charlie's 
son  and  heir,  a  smart  little  fellow  of  four  years  old. 

*  Jack  is  a  very  old  friend,  Jemmy,'  said  Charlie 
Rae;  he  and  I  have  known  each  other  since — oh  I 
since  we  were  the  height  of  nothing  in  farthing  cop- 
pers; but  I  haven't  seen  him  for  ever  so  long.  I 
almost  wonder  how  I  knew  you:  it  must  be  eleven 
or  twelve  years — no,  by-the-way,  it  isn't  so  much  as 
that  either — ^I  met  you  once  somewhere.  It  was 
when  I  was  on  my  travels.  I  knew  you  at  once; 
but  I  was  such  a  precious  ticket  in  point  of  dress 
and  appointments,  that  I  didn't  like  to  speak  to 
you.  I  had  just  come  from  France,  having  worked 
my  passage  across  in  a  smuggling  skiff.  By  the  way, 
you  never  heard  any  of  my  adventures.  They're 
worth  hearing,  I  assure  you.  Do  you  know,  I've 
been  thinking  of  writing  them  out,  and  giving  them 
to  the  world.     But,  as  we  used  to  say  when  I  was 

in  the  London  and  Paris  United  €hand I've  been  a 

showman,  you  see,  in  my  day — showman  1  ^  I've  been 


a  fifer  in  an  orchestra,  an  omnibus  cad,  a  man-mon- 
key  in  a  pantomime,  an  advertising  medium.  How- 
ever, as  we  used  to  say,  when  I  was  in  the  London 

and  Paris  United  Grand ^most  eminent  artistes  of 

the  day — ^magnificent  stud  of  horses — admission  one 
penny!  I'm  always  '  just  going  to  begin.'  But  some- 
how I  never  do  begin.  However,  if  I  could  just 
get  a  start — why,  man,  we'd  beat  Gil  Bias  and 
Don  Quixote  all  to  smash.  However,  let  me  see. 
Since  I  saw  you,  it  was,  I  think,  about  ^ve  years 
before  I  got  married,  and  that  is  just  five  years  last 
month.  Isn't  it.  Jemmy?  Jemmy,  do  you  hear?  Isn't 
it  five  years  since  you  and  Shovelly  du  Bayon  were 
married?  r 

*0  Charlie!  how  you  do  talk!'  said  Mrs.  Bae, 
'  I'm  sure  the  less  said  about  that  the  better.' 

*The  better!'  said  Charlie.  'I'm  going  to  tell  all 
about  it;  he  knows  many  a  worse  thing  about  me 
than  that.  Well,  no,  I  don't  think  he  does  either — 
that  was  about  as  bad  as  ever  I  did,  though  I  was 
rather  a  wild  chap  in  those  days.' 

'I  wonder  what  he  could  have  been,  if  he  was 
worse  than  he  is  now,  the  great  naughty  man!'  said 
Mrs.  Bae,  giving  an  affectionate  pull  to  her  husband's 
ear.    '  He  must  have  been  a  perfect  scapegrace.' 

'Scapegrace!  well,  no,  my  dear;  I  wasn't  quite 
that,'  said  Charlie,  putting  his  arm  round  his  wife's 
waist;  '  but  I  was  bad  enough.  Well  I  don't  know 
if  I  was  so  very  much  worse  than  I  am  now;  I'm  as 
fond  of  miscliief,  and  as  lazy  as  ever.  I  wish  you 
would  order  some  supper,  Jemmy,  my  dear,  will 
you?  that  walk  has  given  mo  an  appetite — stable  set 
for  three,  and  supper  for  half-a-dozen,  or  as  many 
more  as  you  lik&  But,  in  the  meantime,  just  give 
us  out  a  bottle  of  the  mountain-dew — I  always  have 
a  little  stock  of  it  with  me.  Jack;  you  get  such 
execrable  stuffs  generally  at  these  hotels.  ^We'll  get 
some  hot  water,  and  brew  some  toddy  for  "anld 
Scotland's  sake. "  Hi !  you  I  waiter  1  voulez- vous  bring 
some  hot  water?  Come  now,  sit  in — we'll  have  the 
water  presently.  Why,  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  old 
times :  I  only  wish  we  could  have  it  so  every  night ! 
I  told  you,  I  think,  that  we  go  to  London  to-mor- 
row. The  old  woman — Jemmy's  mother,  I  mean — 
has,  it  seems,  been  taken  ill;  she  has  sent  for  Jenmiy; 
and  we're  going  accordingly.  We  were  just  having 
a  'little  cruise  through  Belgium  here  when  the  letter 
came.    Of  course  I  was  never  mentioned.    I'm  in  the 

black  books:  she  never  oould  bear  me  aftev ha, 

ha,  ha !  But,  by  the  way,  you  didn't  he^  about  it 
—about  the  marriage,  did  yout' 

'  I  had  heard,'  I  said,  '  something  of  his  being  mar- 
ried; but  that  I  had  heard. little  more.' 

'Oh!  you  didn't  hear  the  particulars?  You  re- 
member wheu  you  used  to  leotnre  me?  how  you  used 
to  say  that  I  would  never  come  to  any  good?  You 
were  wrong  for  once  in  your  lif&  The  particulars — 
ha,  ha,  ha !  Jemmy,  have  you  any  objections  to  my 
telling  the  particulars? ' 

'  Oh  reaUy,  CbarUe,'  said  Mrs.  Bae,  'I  think  they 
are  quite  too  well  known  already:  the  less  said  about 


them  the  better.  I  know,  however,  that  you  care 
little  for  my  veto;  yoa  do  just  as  you  like  for  any- 
thing I  can  say.  Ab  I  have  no  particular  desire, 
however,  to  hear  them  again,  having  heard  them  till 
I  can  say  it  all  by  heart,  I  shall  go  and  see  baby. 
But  really,  Charlie,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  it, 
as  you  ought  to  be,  you  rather  seem  to  glory  in  it.' 

'And  have  I  not  reason.  Jemmy,  my  dear?'  said 
Charlie  Bae.  '  Isn't  it  enough  to  establish  my  claims 
as  a  man  of  genius  as  long  as  I  live?  Au  j^evoir, 
Jemmy  i  She's  the  best  little  wife  that,'  he  added, 
as  Mrs.  Kae  left  the  room,  'on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  got  a  baigain  of  her,  I  did.  Fill  your  glass, 
and  111  tell — and  I'll  tell  you  the — the  particulars !' 

Having  fulfilled  the  stipulation,  Charlie,  with  a 
preliminary  bar  of  music  by  way  of  prelude,  pro- 
ceeded to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  his  courtship 
and  marriage,  as  I  have  narrated  them  above;  I 
having,  as  may  perhaps  be  said,  begun  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stoiy. 

'That  was  a  spec,  for  you,'  said  Charlie  Rae,  as  he 
concluded,  'the  best  I  ever  made.  I  got  a  good  few 
thousands  when  we  were  married,  but  she's  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  hersell  I  always  liked  her;  in 
fact,  it  was  that  that  made  me  do  it.  I  would  marry 
her  to-morrow  without  a  rap,  and  work  like  a  nigger 
for  her  afterwards.  But,  you  see,  I  hardly  need  to 
do  that.  The  old  knight  gave  up  the  ghost  three 
years  ago,  and  of  course  we  figured  in  his  will;  so 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  ourselves. 
We  can — ^as  one  of  the  old  heathen  humbugs  we  used 
to  hear  about  in  school  says  that  he  would  like  to 
do — we  can  spend  the  summer  in  England,  the  spring 
in  Italy,  the  winter  in  Spain,  and  the  autumn — ^where 
was  he  to  spend  the  autumn? — I  forget;  but,  at  all 
events,  we  can  go  any  mortal  where  we  like.  Vm  a 
real  Chevalier  now,  I  may  say.  We  have  a  nice  little 
place — away  near  Heidelbeig  it  is.  I  call  it  Bu 
Rayon  Lodge.  Ha,  ha!  You  must  come  to  see  it 
next  sununer,  do  you  hear?  I  expect  ta  be  in  London 
this  time  for  a  month  or  two.  The  old  woman,  it 
seems,  is  very  iU;  but  I'm  sure  it  doesn't  affect  my 
spirits  much.  She  hates  me  like  rats;  but  she's  an  old 
fool,  so  there  isn't  much  sentiment  lost  between  us.' 

'  And  your  father  ? ' 

'Oh!  the  governor!  Poor  old  chap!  he's  alive  and 
hearty.  But  he  lost  nearly  all  his  money — some 
security  concern,  I  suppose  it  was — I  don't  exactly 
know  what.  He  has  given  up  the  farm;  but,  with  a 
little  money  that  he  has  still,  and  a  little  that  we 
allow  them,  he  and  the  old  lady  live  quite  snug— I 
don't  exactly  know  where.  I've  lost  their  last  letter; 
but  well  find  out.  We  must  take  a  trip  down,  and 
see  the  old  Trojans.  The  old  felloW  never  forgave  me, 
though,  for  calling  him  a  lunatic — ^ha,  hA,  ha!' 

'  And  Miss  Primrose?' 

'  Oh !  Jenny !  She  got  married,  not  long  after  we 
did,  to  a  rich  old  alderman,  or  some  such  dignitary. 
He  died  last  year:  she's  a  widow  now,  with  I  forget 
how  many  thousands  a-year.  There's  your  chance ! 
We  must  introduce  you  to  her.  You  needn't  laugh 
—I'm  quite  in  earnest  In  the  meantime,  I'll  put  in  a 


good  word  for  you.  She's  as  anxious  to  get  married 
as  ever  she  was.  However,  you  must  promise  to  take 
a  run  across,  and  spend  a  month  at  ze  Utile  chateau. 
Plenty  of  shooting,  you  know.  Of  course  I  shall  beat 
up  your  quarters;  but,  in  the  meantime,  yoa  must 
promise  to  come. ' 

I  thanked  Charlie  Rae  for  his  kind  invitation,  pro- 
mising to  avail  myself  of  it,  if  my  arrangements  wotM 
permit. 

Next  day  they  started  for  London.  In  the  after- 
noon, I  proceeded  on  my  way  to  Holland,  nuninatiog 
on  human  nature  as  displayed  in  Charles  Bae's  matri- 
monial speculation.  * 


THE  DAY-DAKGEB. 

She  kens  the  tnmi  o*  ilka  tune 

That  nature  ainga  aae  blithe  and  bonnle; 
Her  lore  li  ridi  as  rosy  Jium, 

For  meose  she  may  comi>aie  wi'  cnj; 
Her  fejiher  is  a  thilTin'  laird. 

While  I  maun  daxge  till  banes  grow  vearle; 
Yot,  while  I  delve  the  atnbbom  yicd, 
Vm  deep  in  service  o*  my  dearie. 

And  oh!  'tis  sweet  in  beaaty's  sight 

To  hand  the  heart  aboon  complsi&iD& 
And  do  one's  utmost  nudn  and  might, 
That  lore  may  thrive  on  labours  hijnlng. 

0  Poverty!  bare  Poverty! 

Te  may  be  banid  at  whyles  andvanntle, 
Bnt  when  ye  lay  sic  loads  on  me, 
My  heart  refuses  to  be  cantie: 
Frae  mom  till  e'en  I  labour  sair 

And  dauma  think  to  tak*  it  c&nny. 
Bat  still,  when  done,  Tre  nought  to  wan 
That's  worth  a  sin^e  smile  o*  Annie. 
Yet  ohl  'tis  sweet  when  day  dq»arta, 

When  birds  are  wheeaht  and  flower*  flleepiss, 
Donn  by  the  bum  to  gar  our  hearts 
Believe  that  love  has  HI e  in  keqiing. 

* 

1  wish  I  had  a  tak' o' land 

Where  peace  might  pay  the  fees  o'  labour, 
Wi*  my  sweet  lassie  aye  at  hand 

Hy  nearest  friend  and  dearest  aeebor; 
rd  work  for  love,  that  lowly  worth 

Might  rise  aboon  frae  sma*  beginnings, 
And  ever  as  the  flowers  cam'  forth 
On  them  we'd  ware  oar  daily  winnings. 
Ohl  then,  how  sweet  when  baimies  dear 

Might  hand  our  hame  wi*  gladness  ringing, 
And  through  a'  changes  o'  the  year 
Still  keep  the  lo'esome  birdie  singing- 

IJlt  oat,  wee  birdie!  let  thy  amg 

SUll  praise  the  day  when  beftutj  foand  thee; 
The  berries  will  be  ripe  ere  Ian;, 

The  fading  flourish  rains  aroond  thee; 
The  warld  rejoices  when  it  rains. 

And  when  it  blows  the  grass  is  growing. 
And  comfort  thrives  on  laboui's  gains 
While  dimpled  cheeks  wi'  health  are  g^oii^lBg- 
And  ohl  *XiM  sweet  when  heart  and  sooi 

Poor  forth  in  sang  vast  wealth  o'  feehiig: 
The  daiger  then  feels  flt  to  thole 
Ilk  beast  that  raves  around  Us  shieUsg. 

W.S.r»H». 


V  ^«  >^t  of  translation  reserved  by  the  Anthork  Cte- 
tribattona  addieased  to  the  Editor  wID  nestve  atttatioB; 
but,  as  a  mneral  mle^  he  cannot  nndertaka  to  nion  >»• 
considered  nnsoitable. 
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CBA^PTtk  XI. 

The  pic-nic  was  a  burst  bubble.  We  bad  blown 
it  with  our  most  fanciful  breaths  until,  full-orbed 
and  rainbowed,  it  floated  away  to  green  and  brambly 
nooks  of  summer  loveliness,  at  the  base  of  purple 
hills,  and  to  gugglings  of  the  crystalline  sea,  among 
wished  pebbles,  and  shells  tinted  like  the  opal,  and 
brown  slippery  sea -weed,  and  vulgar  whelks  and 
limpets  clinging  to  the  rounded  stones,  and  little 
green-backed  crabs  sideling  about  the  roots  of  swing- 
ing tangle,  and  innumerable  other  strange  playthings 
of  the  punctoal  tides.  But  it  burst  as  from  a  too 
great  fulness.  The  quiet  rock-pools  and  the  glisten- 
ing sand — the  boulders  rough  with  coralines  and 
shaggy  with  algae — ^the  star-fish  and  the  sea-tirchins, 
and  the  beautiful  medusae  afloat  in  the  shining  eme- 
rald— and  fapover  the  tremulous  sea-level,  the  pass- 
ing steamer  with  its  palpitating  tush  and  long  trail 
of  smoke^  and,  further  still,  the  slack  white  sail  of 
the  leisurely  coastei^  wearing  the  sun -gleam  for  a 
glory — all  the  unspeakable  wonders  and  Splendours 
of  the  mighty  and  mysterious  shore,  were  seen  only 
in  dream.    The  pic-nic  was  not  to  be. 

I  had  it  all  in  vision.  By  a  pale  bedside,  sweet 
and  patient  to  tears,  my  household  had  talked  it 
over — every  one  adding  some  bright  little  individual 
touch — until  it  glowed  with  colours  that  never  were 
on  mortal  canvas.  The  tranquil  sail  down  the  Clyde, 
from  busy  and  smoky  scenes — onward  to  scenes  of 
soft  sylvan  beauty — and  onward  still  to  where  the 
river  deepens,  and  widens,  and  loses  itself  among 
the  betumbled  and  rugged  yet  steadfast  and  glorious 
hills  of  Argyleshire — ^with  the  sun  warm  on  the  deck, 
and  all  the  winds  of  heaven  holding  mercifully  back 
lest  they  should  do  hurt  to  any  fnul  thing — the  easy 
landing — the  slow  delighted  stroll  past  villas  nestling 
under  bosky  promontories,  and  up  to  their  roofs  in 
roses,  or  with  fuchsias  burning  to  their  windows;  and 
along  the  pale  shore-road,  narrowed  at  intervals  with 
wild-brier,  and  hazel,  and  honeysuckle,  and  with  ever 
and  anon  a  cool  spring  bubbling  from  the  rock — ^the 
encamping  on  some  slope  of  fine  grass,  overhanging  a 
gravelly  beach,  with  the  advancing  tide  lapping  tiie 
pebbles,  and  trctedbling  into  silvery  beauty  and  music 
— how  distinctly  were  these  things  imaged  in  my 
mind!  But  wliat  !&  liberty  to  him  who  has  not  ieit 
the  weight  and  weariness  of  chains?  Ah!  ye  jaded 
habitu^  of  thh  coast  1  not  yours  can  be  the  appre- 
ciation of  my  little  shore-picture.  'Give  me,  then,  for 
critics  those  who,  through  all  the  magnificent  days, 
while  summer  was  greening  the  plains  and  reddening 


the  mountidns,  or  While  autumn  was  adding  her  ma- 
tvmfe  touched  of  gold  to  field  and  forest,  have  been 
seeing  only  the  heavens  dull  and  struggling,  through 
jsweltering  skylights,  and  through  that  great  smoke- 
roof  which  Glasgow  sustains  eternally  upon  her  thou- 
sand chimney-shafts.  How  I  longed  for  the  one  glad 
day)  Then  the  unpacking  of  the  baskets — ^the  eager 
appetites  and  the  ampU  supplies — the  water  brought 
from  some  near  spring  that  had  been  trickling  there 
since  the  Hood,  and  most  patient  for  our  coming; 
poor  Barbara  catching  from  all  the  splendours  of  na- 
ture, and  all  the  munificence  of  God,  k  new  feel  of 
life  in  het  thin  veins;  Kate,  the  sprite,  with  her  white 
lihibs  iii  the  brine,  and  madly  wishing  she  were  a 
mermaid;  old  Mr.  Waddel  and  myself— a  C9nple  of 
gray-headed  boys  again,  the  lighter  for  the  lightness 
of  our  flasks— skiffing  flat  pebbles  in  rivalry  for  the 
farthest  number  of  leaps;  and  my  wife  Jean,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  party,  on  the  grass,  laughing  like  a  bank 
of  flowers  in  June.  Ohi  the  delightful  pictures  that 
Hope,  imder  any  sweet  inspiration,  paints !  But  the 
mysterious  Fates  that  control  oui^  mortal  destinies 
trere,  in  this  instance,  implacable.  The  one  glad, 
glorious  day  which  lay,  we  fondly  and  foolishly 
thought,  like  a  slip  of  sunshine  on  our  path,  was,  alas ! 
never — ^never  to  arrive. 

Oh!  veil  your  brightness  for  awhile,  ye  mellow 
autumn  skies)  Let  the  song  of  that  unvisited  shore 
turn  into  a  wail  of  sorrow,  as  of  long  waves  breaking 
in  the  night!  And  you,  0  tiny,  untasted  spring! 
purling  your  modest  melody  somewhere,  be  no  longer 
a  gladness  to  the  ear  but  an  anguish  to  the  heart, 
as  of  the  voice  of  a  child  bom  of  the  mountain  going 
for  ever  to  its  end!  Nor  sky,  nor  sea,  nor  mountain 
will  my  sainted  and  poetic  child,  Barbara,  ever  be- 
hold more.  We  waited  for  a  day  of  strength  for  her, 
in  order  that  we  might  bear  her  to  some  lovely  place 
of  shelter  and  flowers,  where  the  bland  air  might  wrap 
her  in  a  little  health,  and  preserve  her  to  us,  if  but 
for  a  little,  little  while.  I  could  have  usurped  the 
sovereign  power  of  riches,  and  braved  debt  itself — 
next  terriblest  to  death— if  only  to  try  to  save  her. 
But  day  by  day  she  weakened,  as  if  with  silent  pro- 
testation of  a  preference  to  be  permitted  to  die  at 
home.  Yet,  even  when  no  longer  able  to  leave  her 
bed,  her  featured  brightened  into  a  beauty  that  was 
supreme;  and  her  words,  usnally  accompanied  with  a 
smile,  were  like  the  prophecies  of  blissful  days  to 
come.  Sometimes,  too,  she  would  seek  to  cheer  us, 
by  indulging  playfully  in  a  slight  isnatch  of  song;  but 
there  was  an  ineffable  melancholy  in  that  music,  and 
we  entreated  her  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  it.  An  in- 
cident occurred  which,  for  a  moment,  pleased  ns  alL 
Through  a  little  artifice  on  the  part  of  Sophia,  our 
poor  Barbara  was  visited  by  Mr.  Lnrie.  An  explana- 
tion took  place,  of  some  nnhappy  misunderstanding 
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between  them,  aod,  holding  him  by  the  hand,  ahe 
called  him  '  Edward,'  and  said  that. she  was  '  mnch 
better.'  The  yoong  man  perhaps  marked  a  greater 
change  in  her  than  was  observable  to  ns.  He  tried 
to  speak  a  few  hopeful  words,  but  his  utterance  was 
choked,  and  he  ooold  only  look  ghastly  in  his  grief. 
It  was  now  her  turn  to  administer  oomfort,  and  with  a 
firm  Yoioe  she  disclosed  the  happiness  of  a  future  which 
was  never  tobe  realised  in  this  world.  Theyparted;  but 
she  motioned  him  back,  and  held  np  to  him  her  bright 
lips  to  be  kissed.  They  parted,  to  meet  again  on  the 
morrow  eve.  They  parted,  and  it  was  for  the  last  time. 

Hearts  may  be  cmshed,  and  pulses  stUled,  and 
agonies  endured,  and  tragedies  enacted,  and  house- 
holds overwhelmed, — ^but  the  business  of  the  world 
must  go  on.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  I  had  this 
daily  excuse  for  a  little  absence  from  the  bedside  of 
my  dearest— my  dying  one— my  dearest,  because  my 
dying  one.  On  the  morning  after  seeing  her  betrothed, 
there  was  certainly  a  dawn  of  hope.  We  had  sent 
up  the  street  for  Dr.  Beid,  whom  I  found  to  be  the 
fatherliest  of  physicians,  and  I  waited  to  hear  his 
report  before  leaving.  His  words  were,  in  their  very 
tenderness,  diMOuraging.  Yet,  though  shaken  by 
her  ooxigji  at  intervals,  she  had  enjoyed  a  compara- 
tively calm  night,  and  I  was  fain  to  persuade  myself 
that  her  more  dangerous  symptoms  were  a  little, 
though  but  a  little,  abated.  The  waiting  had  driven 
me  about  an  hour  late,  and  old  M  'Corkindale  was  wild. 
Consulting  his  huge  chronometer,  he  said — '  Mr.  Gray, 
this  won't  do.'  I  pleaded  that  one  of  my  faunily  was 
ilL  '  Surely  that  needn't  have  kept  you, '  he  grumbled 
between  his  teeth,  as  he  banged  the  door  of  his  room. 

Beading  perhaps  some  eloquence  in  my  face — apa- 
thetic, or  proudly  savage,  or  possibly  presenting  some 
blending  of  both  emotions — ^yotmg  Joe  beseeched  me 
never  to  mind.  He  had  himself  been  a  little  late  last 
night — ^three  in  the  morning  or  so — and  the '  Covemor' 
had  ever  since  been  '  in  a  devil  of  a  rage. '  Such  were 
thecomforting  words  of  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Drums. 

Later  in  the  day,  my  master  looked  over  my  shoul- 
der, and  detected  an  error  in  my  figuring,  with  my 
hand  somewhat  tremulous.  How  he  stamped  and 
vociferated ! 

'  Mr.  M*Corkindale,'  I  said,  *  you  are  unreasonable. 
Did  you  never  commit  a  mistake  yourself  ?' 

'Don't  retort,  sir,'  he  exclaimed;  'don't  mount 
your  high  horse  with  me.  Whatever  I  may  have 
done  is  no  business  of  yours.' 

In  the  midst  of  this  altercation  the  door  burst 
open,  and  the  servant-maid  of  a  neighbour  of  mine  flew 
in,  hot  and  excited,  crying  that  I  was  wanted  at  home 
if  I  wished  to  see  my  daughter  alive.  I  closed  the 
ledger  in  Mr.  M'Corkindale's  face,  and,  seizing  my 
hat,  was  preparing  to  leave,  when  in  rushed  little 
Kate,  frantic,  crying — 'O  father!  come!  come!' 

'Hush,  hush!  young  woman!'  muttered  Mr. 
M*Corkindale^  'AH  that  is  quite  unbusiness-like. 
This  is  no  place  for  such  scenes.' 

What  more  occurred  I  know  not.  In  a  moment  I 
was  in  the  street — hurrsring  towards  St.  Enoch-square 


— towards  the  Bridge— in  a  breathless  nuh  for  Port- 
land-street. 

'  Yon  old  brute!'  cried  a  wretch  on  whose  toes  I 
accidentally  trod  in  my  haste.  I  turned  end  aiked 
hii  pardon,  with  a  gush  of  tears,  at  whidi  the  fellow 
stared  with  a  kind  of  pitying  wonder. 

By  the  time  I  reached  home,  Kate  was  at  my  heek, 
with  her  bonnet-strings  loose,  her  face  wet  and  flmliedf 
and  her  curls  shaken  to  the  wind.  The  door  was 
opened  for  us  by  Jean,  who  was  speechless  withiobs 
and  tears.  Pausing  a  moment  for  breath,  I  at  length 
entered  the  death-chamber,  and  penetrated  tbe  orcle 
of  mourners  on  tiptoe.  Sophia  was  crouched  op  in 
bed  with  Barbara's  head  in  her  I19,  chafing  her  thin 
hands,  bathing  her  temples  with  vinegar— moistenisg 
her  lips  with  wine — ^unwearying,  ingenious,  dxs^ente, 
heroic  in  her  efforts  to  save^  But  what,  alas!  oould 
the  frenzy  of  a  sister's  affection  do  where  all  theikill 
of  all  the  colleges  of  the  world  must  have  confeesed 
itself  utterly  helpless? 

'  Barbara!'  I  said  or  sobbed.    *  Are  you  goiog  to 
leave  us,  Barbara?' 

She  returned  the  pressure  of  my  hand,  and  slowly 
articulated — '  0  father!  not  yet — surely  not  yet!' 

Her  last  audible  words  were  '  You— haVe— been- 
all very  kind.' 

For  a  moment  her  lips  moved  as  in  prayer.  Then 
was  then  a  low  long  gurgle  in  her  throat.  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  take  earnest  partings  with  us  all  in  tarn. 
Ay  me!  those  exquisite  ejres!  Sophia,  on  whom  they 
last  rested,  closed  them  gently — breaking,  at  the  same 
time,  into  a  succession  of  slow,  loud  sobs,  ending  in 
a  long  shriek.  All  broke  out  at  once  into  a  vehement 
chorus  of  lamentation.  We  had  no  Barbara— none, 
none! — nothing  but  the  sweetest,  dearest  memory 
of  a  stainless  and  beautiful  life  that  ever  hallowed, 
to  bereaved  and  agonised  hearts,  the  dreadful— the 
inexorable  change. 

Ah,  cynic!  coldly  censuring!  deem  you  that  I  aim 
at  no  high  end  in  thus  drawing  aside  the  veil  from 
our  so  private  suffering?  Would  not  this,  think  yon, 
be  a  fairer  and  more  lovable  world  were  there  less 
hiding  of  hearts  in  it?  Does  the  caitiff  breathe-or 
breathe  at  least  any  sweet  air  of  heayen- who  woold 
hail  oaths  upon  the  humblest,  or  who  would  seek  to 
crush  the  humblest  with  any  mean  villany  of  trade, 
or  rack  him  with  any  dire  subterfuge  of  law,  could 
he  reflect  that  sacred  in  the  obscure  home  of  him 
might  be  the  shrine  of  some  poor  dead  Baibsia's 
remembrance?  What  is  it  that  has  made  the  mniic 
of  the  lyre  a  divinity  of  inspiration,  and  a  talisman 
of  power  for  all  generations,  but  that  it  embodiei, 
under  the  gentle  disguise  of  poesy,  most  fearless 
revelations  of  feelings  and  sympathies^  eternal  in  the 
hidden  recesses  of  the  soul?  Besides,  there  was  some- 
thing about  Barbara,  so  teaching  how  to  live  and 
how  to  die,  that  what  wonder  if  the  angelic  image 
of  her  should  appear — at  least  to  my  parental  sad 
perhaps  partial  eyes — something  not  unworthy  of  the 
world  to  take  to  its  wide  heart,  in  the  hope  of  derir- 
ing  from  it  some  pure  and  sweet  infiuenoslnihe  dsik 
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and  the  desponding  hours  that  come,  sooner  or  later, 
and  more  or  leas  often,  to  all? 

Poor,  poor  Barbara!  She  had  just  tamed  twenty. 
Although  tall,  she  was  not  too  tall  to  render  her  an 
awkwardness  in  the  society  of  men  below  the  middle 
stature.  Her  hair  was  of  a  glossy  chesnnt,  and  her 
features,  which  were  finely -moulded,  had  an  inde- 
scribable softness  of  outline.  From  her  childhood  she 
l«d  grown  up  with  a  femimne  dignity  and  gentleness 
that  appeared  to  emanate  from  a  mind  wherein  all 
the  graces  were  enthroned.  The  fine  nerve,  and  ca- 
pacity of  sudden  glow  and  luminousness,  which  we 
associate  with  genius,  were  visible  in  her  tempera- 
ment; and  the  tender  and  genial  strains  in  which  she 
delighted  to  indulge  might  one  day  have  made  a  name 
for  her  among  the  favoured  children  of  song.  Through 
eveiy  company  into  which  she  entered,  my  tender, 
my  brilliant  one  struck  a  momentary  tremor  of  sur- 
prise—«  very  silence  of  admiration,  to  be  broken  only 
by  such  courtesies  as  are  at  once  an  overture  of  re- 
gard and  a  solicitation  of  favour.  Scarcely,  indeed, 
could  I  dissent  from  Jean-=-ah!  so  prostrate  in  her 
grief  now! — when  she  maintained  that  there  was 
ahnost  no  height  of  social  position  which  our  darling 
was  not  fitted  to  conquer  and  adorn.  But  lol  the 
mystery  of  the  end! — a  hollow  grave  where  the 
ground  was  most  firm  to  our  tread! — a  sudden  dark- 
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Bees  where  the  light  was  most  glorious  to  our  eyes! 

Stone— stone! — cold,  dead  stone!  Not  to  be  thrilled 
by  any  human  touch! — not  to  be  startled  by  any 
heaven's  thunder!  Those  who  have  known  most  of 
death  fear  it  least.  What,  then,  if,  when  we  know 
it  wholly,  we  shall  learn  to  fear  it  not  at  all?  Again, 
what  if  the  anguish  which  tears  the  heart  for  the 
loss  of  any  dear  friend  has  a  divine  purpose  in  it  to* 
shorten  the  life  and  abridge  the  period  of  separation? 
Who,  at  all  events,  could  wish  to  make  question  of 
the  silent  Shadow,  in  shape  more  soothing  and  beau- 
tiful than  that  on  which  we  blindly  gazed?  Sophia 
—helpless,  poor  child !  for  anything  more,  at  last — 
has  just  placed  a  few  flowers  on  the  unheaving  breast 
of  all  that  remains  to  us  of  our  pale,  pale  bride  of 
eternity.  Meet,  most  meet  for  such  a  purpose,  are 
the  lovely  and  delicate  emblems  which  God's  own 
hand  has  moulded  into  graceful  forms,  enriched  with 
radiant  colours,  and  gifted  with  celestial  breaths! 
Yet,  solace  for  me,  or  for  any  in  our  tear-drowned 
house,  there  can  this  night  be  none.  Enongh!  We 
have  lost  thee,  Barbara! 

Chapter  XIL 

'Prosperitj  doth  bowlteh  m«n«  aeeming  clear; 
Bat  seal  do  laugh,  show  white*  when  rooks  are  nearf— D'^rlwier. 

It  were  an  addle  world,  my  masters!  that  were 
logically  obedient  to  the  moralists.  The  fools  live— 
you  may  know  them  by  their  pretentious  length  of 
iaoe— who  would  make  it  an  ofiidnce  to  keep  curious 
watch  upon  our  neighbours.  Trash!  Our  neighbours 
—I  am  a  gray-headed  greenhorn  else — ^would  hardly 
thank  us  for  the  immunity  which  our  dosed  eyes 
would  famish.   Then  who  prates  of  scandal?    Is  our 


noble  faculty  of  observation  to  fust  in  us  unused?  Is 
our  power  of  eloquent  comment  to  have  no  wholesome 
exercise  or  end?  Is  public  opinion  to  abdicate  its 
lofty  functions,  and  exert  no  restraining  authority? 
Are  the  weak  to  derive  no  kindly  and  potent  warning 
from  follies  blazoned  in  the  face  of  day?  Are  our 
modem  Spartan  inebriates  to  make  no  compensation 
of  an  educational  kind  to  the  society  they  offend? 
Out  upon  the  prudery  which  would  shutter  up  our 
windows,  lest,  forsooth,  we  should  accidentally  dis- 
cern what  our  neighbours  are  about!  To  know 
exactly  what  our  neighbours  are  about  is  part  of  our 
proper  business.  I  accordingly  make  no  apology 
whatever  for  peering  at  friend  Waddel — at  Mister 
Waddel—  at  Mathew  Waddel,  Esquire, — ^with  the  pry- 
ing and  continuous  look  of  a  lynx,  blurred  a  little 
now  and  then,  I  admit,  at  this  lamentable  domestic 
crisis.  When  my  special  chum  of  forty  years'  standing 
and  odd  took  that  lodging  in  Portland-street,  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  overlooked;  and  that  I,  in  particu- 
lar, with  the  eyes  he  wot  of  as  fitted  to  bum  holes, 
would  overlook  him  continually.  Show  me  the  gain, 
ye  crabbed  slaves  of  the  purely  artificial  etiquettes ! 
show  me,  I  say,  the  gain  of  having  neighbouis  or 
friends  at  all,  unless  I  am  permitted  to  dissect  them, 
every  hour  of  the  day,  like  Florentine  models  at  a 
show,  for  my  i>erBonal  and  peculiar  edification  in  the 
mysterious  social  physiologies ! 

Mr.  Waddel  relaxed  into  our  dear,  good  old  Mathew 
of  other  and  happier  days  during  our  mighty  triaL 
He  had  a  real — or,  as  I  sometimes  fancied,  and  even 
feared — considering  that  he  was  nearly  three  times 
her  age — a  peculiar  liking  for  Barbara.  I  never  wit- 
nessed anything  in  the  world  more  unaffected  than 
his  grief,  or  more  earnest  than  his  sympathy.  With- 
out his  help,  indeed,  I  hardly  know  how  I  could  have 
laid  my  poor  beauty  in  the  grave,  and  left  her  in  that 
solitude.  Ah!  how  the  tenderness  of  the  heart,  at 
such  a  period,  makes  the  passage  easy  to  its  core  I 
My  friend — ^never  far  distant  from  that  centre  any 
time  these  forty  years  and  upward-— completed  his 
conquest  over  me  then,  and  enshrined  himself  there 
for  ever.  From  that  crisis  of  misery  and  mourning, 
henceforth  into  all  possible  futures,  he  had  bought  a 
privUege,  and  might  heap  any  measure  of  wrong  upon 
me,  leaving  me  helpless  to  retaliate !  If  I  lifted  my 
hand  to  smite — ^nay,  smile  not,  reader!  I  admit  the 
humour  of  the  hypothesis — ^the  thought  of  Barbara 
would  transmute  the  blow  into  an  embrace.  Yet  in 
the  very  vacancy  which  pervaded  our  house,  so  sud- 
denly emptied  of  deb'ght,  it  was  a  relief  to  stare  idly 
from  the  windows,  and  watch  the  daily  ongoings  of 
our  well-beloved  neighbour.  It  was  some  little  thing 
to  talk  of,  having  special  interest  for  us  all,  in  those 
intervals,  which  such  observation  and.g06sip  served 
to  lengthen,  of  our  so  passionate  bursts  of  soArow. 
My  wife  Jean,  even  in  midst  of  her  sore  dilapidations 
of  grief,  would  note  the  arrival  of  boxes  on  boys'  heads, 
emblazoned  with  the  name  of  some  noted  confectioner; 
Kate  would  make  an  almost  merry  rush  forward  to 
behold  the  fat  and  good-humoured  Susan — ^flushed 
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from  tba  kitohen,  «iid  henelf  partially  oooked— un- 
pack the  luiimagiiiable  dainties;  wliile  even  Sophia 
woold  be  moved  to  take  a  melancholy  glance  ath^irart 
the  itreet,  prior  to  a  quick  and  quiet  sobbing  to  her 
room.  Then,  punctual  to  the  hour  o£  six,  would  the 
cabs  oome  rattling  heavily  up»  one  after  one,  and 
driv«  lightly  ofi^  after  depositing  some  bur^  gentle- 
man in  black,  to  be  curtsied  in  by  Susan,  with  her 
white  apjro^  her  blue-ribboned  cap,  and  her  face 
•caroety  dried.  Not  caring  to  read,  and  with  all  our 
voices  lor  conversation  choked,  we  would  let  the 
twilight  and  the  night  come  down  upon  us,  with  their 
silent  veil  on  veil  of  darkness.  Gradoally  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  along  all  the  inhabited  flats,  and  up 
all  the  family  tiers,  the  windows  would  flare  and 
vrink,  and  at  length  whoUy  blacken;  but  long  as  we 
sat  up  ve  might  descry,  on  such  occs^ons,  the  gas- 
light gleaming  cheerily  through  the  window-chinks, 
and  through  the  thick  crimson  qurtains*  pf  our  enjciy- 
ing  and  hospitable  friend.  On  other  evenings,  Jean 
would  interrupt  her  reminiscences  of  Barbara  and 
her  paroxysms  of  tears,  in  order  to  intimate  a  cab  at 
Mr.  Waddel's  door  with  the  horse's  head  northward. 
By-and-by,  Mr.  Waddel  would  steal  into  the  vehicle 
as  if  rather  unwilling  to  be  observed  by  ua,  or  to  pain 
us  with  any  special  contrast  of  enjoyment,  and  dis- 
appear over  the  noisy  stones.  Then,  perhaps,  far 
on  in  the  night,  I  would  hear  what  seemed  to  be  a 
grnvible  of  distant  thunder  iu  mjt  dreavia,  which 
Jean,  with  her  more  accurate — ^perhaps  more  wakeful 
ear,  would  intfa^ret  as  -  only  Mr.  Waddel  returning.' 
Our  friend,  it  was  dear—for  we  saw  it  through  our 
terrible  anguish— had  begun  to  lead  a  gay  life.  I  saw 
it,  and  said  it,  and  felt  that  I  was  neither  a  gossip 
nor  a  scandal-monger,  but  only  a  humble  observer 
and  student  of  human  natwre>  believing  that 

'  The  proper  itndj  of  nunUad  U  msn^ 
and  having  a  fine  and  rare  specimen  before  me  for 
scrutiny,  animadversion,  and  profit.  Well -a -day! 
how  shifting  circumstances  alter  the  whole  current 
of  our  most  steadfast  mortal  careers!  I  sometimes 
wondered  if  the  most  unselfish  man  I  ever  knew 
was,  after  all,  \f^oUy  selfish  in  the  innermost  hidden 
marrows  of  him — cultivating  my  friendship  so  long 
as  it  ministered  to  his  enjoyment — and  likely  to  cast 
it  away,  like  a  sucked  orange,  so  soon  as  higher,  or 
at  least  other,  enjoyments  tempted!  Yet,  ah  no! 
Stifle  the  uncharitaUe  thought,  a&d  chide  it  down 
to  Hades,  thou  image  of  my  Barbara  in  heaven! 

With  her  womanly  quickness  of  intuition,  stimu- 
lated, perhaps,  by  her  present  despondency  of  pros- 
pect, my  wife  foresaw  that  Mr.  Waddel  would  not 
be  long  our  neighbour.  Borrowing  an  illustration 
from  natnrsl  history,  she  declared  that  he  would  be 
off  like  the  swallows — not  many  of  which  birds  die 
had  beheld  for  some  years  I  think.  He  was  already, 
indeed — ^I  oould  not  but  see  dean  out  of  keeping 
with  the  locality.  His  daily  routine  of  habits  had 
shaped  themsdves  by  degrees  to  the  latest  Belgravian 
patterns.  Kight  after  night,  lor  example,  the  rosy 
Susan,  flurried  out  of  her  good-nature  almost,  was 


only  uncovering  the  souj^  while  the  tea-c^  of  oar 
street  were  jingling  through  all  its  populoos  parslleli. 
Against  our  quiet  middle-class  back-ground  he  was 
becoming  as  conspicuous  as  an  eari.  litUe  imps  of 
boys  climbed  the  railiz^  to  obtain  glimpnw  d  his 
statuary— one  beautiful  item  of  vrhich  betrayed  a 
preference  on  his  part,  which  the  undassical  maides 
of  the  establiahmept»  in  the  img^oi^Ant  full-blooded 
humanity  of  her,  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
Now  and  then,  when  he  happened  to  be  entertaining 
Qompany,  a  clerical -looking  gentleman,  of  middle- 
age,  might  be  seen,  with  napkin  in  hand,  gallantly 
relieving  Susan  of  the  task  of  ushering  in  the  gnesta. 
Fancy  such  an  adjunct  of  servioeable  poUteneti  in 
the  old  Iddgii^  of  my  friend  1  Ay  me !  not  a  doabfc 
of  it  Mr.  Waddel  was  fast  mellowiiifg  lor  other  and 
brighter  climes.  He  was  preening  the  cockatoo 
feathers  of  him  for  flight  But,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  stole  not  off,  after  the  manner  of  some  f ogitiTeB, 
wmlVji^  i^  solitary  confidante  of  the  moon.  0^  the 
cgntraiy,  he  paid  us  a  friendly  visit,  and  in  toneaqif 
kindly,  tl&ough  superfluous  apology,  announced  the 
necessify  he  was  under  of  removing  to  a  somevhak 
larger  domicile,  commanding,  as  it  liappened,  a  good 
view  of  Kelvingrove^  His  partnera  required  that  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  eotertain  qocasioDsl  holi- 
ness oopnexions. 

*But  your  hand,  Gabriel  1'  he  exclaimed.  '(K 
what  strength  were  a  friendship  which  so  littie  a 
distance  should  se vei^  t ' 

Over  his  third  tu^ibler  he,  in  fact^  as  entirdy 
forgot  his  new  and  pagnificent  self  as  Christopher 
Sly,  the  tinker,  in  the  lord's  chamber,  with  his  silkea 
apparel,  when  smitten  with  genial  recoUectiou  of 
the  alehouse;  and  swor^  in  his  ei^thusiasma  that  set 
the  broad  Atlantic  it^  ^ould  w^oe  for  that  un- 
natural end. 

Ah !  not  a  long  while  psssed— not  even  ^  Yretkr- 
ere  our  windows  were  dulled  with  the  spectacle  of 
the  familiar  lodgh^  ticketed;  and  Sas§n  looking 
careless  of  her.  attire,  as  if  feeliog  tbat  her  dv>  ^ 
grapdeur  were  among  the  past  etenutie& 

But  hadst  thou  b^en  curious,  Q  reader!  thou  sugbtst 
have  observed,  a  couple  cif  evenings  theresfter,  a  M^ 
rQwf  ul  old  man — Gabriel  Gray,  to  wit— with  cape 
on  his  sleeves,  and  mi^ch  crape  at  his  hearty  dunfaing 
the  western  terracea,  heralded  by  a  glorious  aotmnnal 
sunset;  pausing  frequently  to  gather  breath;  snd, 
at  the  summit,  taking  a  dinner-invitation  from  hie 
pocket,  to  study  the  direction  afresh. 

I  was  near  the  spot  ftod  a  cab  suddenly  stoppuig, 
assured  me  of  the  esact  door.  The  nansiop  v** 
lighted  to  the  topmost  windows.  As  I  entered,  not 
a  little  awed  by  the  great  stMrcaf^  all  the  foiviah* 
ings  of  which  were  new,  the  d^cai-lookinggentlfln^ 
of  middle  agiw  whom  I  recognised,  reeved  me  of  ny 
hat  and  walking-sthok. 

Ascending  the  stair,  my  name  wii  shonted  into  the 
drawing-soom — a  kind  of  double  apHTtuMn^  f' 
gaously furnished,  with  alo%  and  peeuKsK  ofihoft 
and chandeliem ol danliiig oyiteL    AlMl(ii»tD«^ 
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*  Qn/  QC9f|iec|  np  more  seziat^on  axaoiig  the  g^ntle- 
mea  9ta^^9g  about  la  groapa,  tliaii  if  I  luul  been  the 
vk\hw  oji  the  '  El^gy  in  a  Country  Churchy^r^' - 

Mr»  Wadd^  however,  ci^u^  forwarcl,  g^ve  in^ 
9t4rke4  welcoQie^  and  intro4ace4  9^e  to  Mr.  Joneo, 
and  M^  Wilson,  an4  Mr.  Thoo^ion,  ^nd  Mr.  Simp- 
kins,  and  ono.  or  two  other  persons  of  consideration. 

I  bowed  and  was  left  to  look  aboa^  m&  The  win- 
dow-h^gi|i^  were  snperb.  In  a  far  comer  stood  the 
marble  Yenns  which  had  90  perplexed  the  simple 
S^8anJ  and  I  oould  hear  that  tiie  effect  of  that  pore 
f nd  exquisite  work  of  art  was  to  give  rise  to  9ome 
graceless  conversation  and  laughter.  The  voices  were 
mlgar  i^  intonation,  and  a  little  oonstrained.  Mr. 
Wa^del  looke4  especially  ill  ^t  ease,  ^nd  ^k  refuge 
teveral  times  ii^  the  weather,  with  a  view  to  avert 
fUgoatio^ 

Dinger  |fi(«  ftt  length  aanomie^,  at  which  s^oment 
U  ponnoed  upon  the  ^igg/as^  sumph  in  the  company 
ioT  the  po|t  of  honour.  This  was  }fx.  Jon^  who 
wa§  reputed  to  be  worth  a  plum. 

The  dinner-table  was  brilliant  with  plate.  It  oc- 
cupied the  whole  length  of  the  oak-pi^ted  room. 
The  edibles  and  th^  drinkables  surpassed,  I  should 
Bay,  beyond  all  bounds,  the  papacity  of  ftny  mortal 
stomach.  There  was  mateiial  in  them  for  a  month 
of  yeoman's  appetite  and  thirst.  The  culinary  devices 
were  endless,  ajid  not  perhaps  without  genius  in  that 
I^iud.  Aided  by  ^  noiseless  br^tber  of  the  cloth,  my 
clerical-lookiug  friend  was  courteous,  attentive,  aud 
alert  Take  hiiu  £pr  all  in  all,  he  'vras  the  most 
gentl^nanly  person  present,  unless  I  may  except  an 
old  man  with  white  haur,  sitting  dose  to  the  foot  of 
the  table,  in  mourning,  wrapped  up  within  himself, 
and  feeling— if  hie  facie,  had  any  true  expression — 
reiy  ponaciou^ly  humble,  ^d  very  diabolically  proud. 

My  position  jrae  between  Mr.  Thomson  aud  Mr. 
Simpkins^the  latter,  from  business  connection,  act- 
mg  as  M^.  Waddel'a  vis-d-vie;  and  from  both  I  learned 
tUt  we  had  experienced  9  particular^  rainy  summer. 
Here  were  tw(f  unprejudiced  witnesses  to  that  fact, 
&Qd  I  accordingly  held  it  to  be  established. 

There  was  some  talk  of  tbe  approaching  meeting 
of  the  Social  Science  Association  in  Glasgow,  and  Mr. 
Jones  considered  that  it  was  *  humbug.'  (Hear,  hear.) 
,  He  had  'refused  to  subscribe  a  bawbea'  (Hear  and 
laughter;  Mr.  Jones  looking  like  a  man  who  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  being  done. )  Perceiving  that  the  noble 
stand  he  had  made  was  approved  of,  he  added — *  Cue 
of  the  committee  gave  me  a  dig  as  if  X  had  grudged 
the  aiUer,  but  I  telUd  him  *'it  wadna  put  me  much 
about  to  buy  up  the  whole  concern.'"  (Uproarious 
'"ifiinment— the  rich  noan  immensely  happy. ) 

I  ventured  to  express  a  fear  that '  It  wotdd  be  diffi- 
cult to  appraise  or  put  a  money  value  upon  an  insti- 
tation  the  objects  of  which  were  purely  philanthropic. ' 

'Philanthxopic  here  or  philanthropio  there,  they  11 
&o  get  a  bawbee  from  me,'  trinmphantiy  responded 
Mr.  JonesL 

^  Oh,  as  fat  subscriHng,!  I  said,  ^  of  ooniae  it  would 
'^  a  tfaiowing  away  of  money,  seeing  that  we  would 


aU  benefit  \>y  t)^9.  genera)  impvoTement  iind  sw^teu- 
ing  of  the  fpcial  system,  whethec  we  Qubscribe4  or 
Uot. '    (Suspjiciqus  pm»ing  of  the  dec^ters. ) 

Mr.  Simpkins  concurred  with  Mr.  Jonee,  that  *  It 
woiUd  be  a  great  interruption  to  business.'  * 

Mr.  Thomson,  however,  in  ^  fine  spirit  of  hero- 
worship,  exclaimed  —  <  I  would  Uke  to  «ee  old 
Brougham,  just  to  say  that  I  had  seen  him.' 

<  For  my  part,'  observed  a  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  '  I  don't  know  what  they  mean  by 
their  Social  Science.' 

But  the  grand  topic  of  conversation — a  topic  on 
which  aU  were  sufficiently  erudite  to  discourse  fluently 
— had  reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of  two 
different  kinds  of  port.  The  company  became  divided 
into  two  factions,  each  of  which  contended  stoutiy 
for  its  favourite  liquor.  When,  however,  it  was 
announced  that  the  one  description  of  wine  was  only 
50s,  while  the  other  was  80&  a-dozen,  the  adherent 
of  the  former,  although  a  decided  majority,  looked 
discomfited,  and  the  minority  bad  an  indubitable 
triumph. 

All  this  while,  the  countenance  of  our  hoei— who 
was  mainly  demonstrative  in  his  efforts  to  keep  the 
bottles  revolving — eradiated  into  extreme  beneficence. 
But  that  he  is  my  friend,  and  I  love  him,  I  should 
perhaps  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  say  that  his  expression 
was  something  maudlin.  Yet  so  it  was,  I  fear;  and 
how  sad  I  was  to  think  it  was,  I  have,  alas !  no  words 
to  tell. 

After  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Waddel  ex- 
pressed regret  that  I  had  not  'con^e  out,'  whereupon 
I  did  not  retort  that  I  knew  the  kind  of  creatures 
before  which  to  lay  fmy  poor  pearls  the  Heavens 
might  have  gifted  me  withal  Neyertheless,  he  hoped 
I  had  enjoyed  myself,  which  of  course  I  had,  the 
viands  being  abundant,  and  the  conversation  not  such 
as  to  overtask  the  faculties  or  disturb  digestion.  In 
a  few  moments  I  was  in  the  cool  air,  and  on  the  silent 
flags — alone. 

Well,  well,  I  had  spent  a  hapjpy  evening — ^with 
chairs.  The  sideboard  I  had  found  attractiva  Pleas- 
ing recollections  were  mine  of  the  handsome  glasses 
I  had  fiugered.  The  mirrors  had  been  flattering  in 
their  attentions.  On  both  floors  the  splendid  Brus- 
sels carpets  had  secured  my  friendly  intercourse.  The 
wines  had  taken  agreeable  possession  of  me.  With 
all  these  I  had  passed  a  few  hours  en joyingly  enough. 
Kay,  thanks  to  the  chandeUers !  I  had  even  had  a 
brilliant  night  of  it,  my  masters  I  But  as  for  Mathew 
Waddel,  he  was  a  lost  man  among  his  overpowering 
upholsteries.  He  was  drowned,  past  help  or  hope,  in 
his  rival  oceans  of  port  With  my  eyes  and  my  ears 
I  tried  to  pick  him  out;  but  he  was  a  shadow.  I 
made  fond  and  foolish  clutches  at  him;  but  he  went 
dean  away  in  a  mist.  No,  no  t  not  alas!  with  Mm, 
or  with  thf  ghost  of  him,  had  I  been  hob-a-nobbing. 
This  reflection  made  me  serious,  as  I  lingered  under 
the  starlight^  and  looked  down  upon  the  dark-wind- 
ipg  Kelvin,  and  thought  of  Barbara's  pli^ntive  apos- 
trophe to  that  stream,  still  winding  darkly  on,  and 
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she  not  with  me  to  interpret  the  eternal  moral  of  it. 

Ah,  Barbara!  the  same  forever  to  me  now!  no  change 

can  overtake  thee  for  evermore!     In  thy  celestial 

home— thinking  thou  listenest — ^thinking  thou  wilt 

know  thy  father's  voice — thinking  thou  bendest  down 

to  me  in  thy  old  beauty — ^trustingly,  even  as  when 

thou  wert  a  little  child — let  me  sing  to  thee  in  this 

wise: — 

A  little  while  on  earth,  from  Heaven  I  ciaTed  thee! 

And  still  a  Uitle  while— nnto  the  lart! 
And  oh  the  mukj  things  that  might  have  eared  thee. 

In  the  brief  momoits  ere  thj  spirit  past! 

Where  the  bolt  fell,  aghast  I  stood  beholding 
Thj  form  of  human  mould  so  bright  and  fair! 

And  oh  the  mjstery,  past  man's  unfolding, 
That  life  should  not  have  loved  to  Unger  therel 

The  foU  of  years  are  bow'd  their  burdens  under. 
Yet  day  by  day,  with  lusty  steps,  they  pass; 

While  frail  as  flowers,  amid  our  tears  and  wonder, 
The  young  are  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  grass. 

I  knew  thee  pure  and  beauteous!  was  it  therefore 
That  thou  so  soon  wert  summon'd  to  the  skies? 

My  heart  is  haunted  by  a  dismal  Wherefore  f 
And  only  tears  make  answer  to  my  V*. 

Oh  I  was  rich  in  all  thy  girlhood's  story. 
And  in  the  predAis  Jewels  of  thy  head. 

And  in  thy  glowing  smile,  thy  forehead's  ^017, 
Thy  childish  fondness,  and  thy  queenly  tread! 

And  now,  like  one  hurl'd  down  from  height  of  fortune, 

I  poorer  am  than  are  the  poorly  bom; 
And  in  my  deep  despair  the  heavens  importune 

For  better  answer  than  a  blinding  soom. 

What  if  the  angels  could  not  bear  to  witness 
A  face  so  like  their  own  grow  less  diTine» 

And  took  thee  in  thy  bloom,  to  mark  thy  fitness 
For  higher  life  ere  age  or  grief  was  thine! 

Ah!  not  the  less  this  world  is  waxen  colder 
Since  of  thy  warmth  thou  hast  no  more  to  give! 

I  track  thy  luminous  course,  and  think  me  older 
By  all  the  years  it  was  thy  lot  to  live. 

Star  of  my  future!  I  am  sad  and  londy; 

I  greet  the  world  with  yain  though  earnest  will; 
I  see  thee  always,  and  I  see  thee  only— 

I  know  thee  doad,  yet  deem  thee  living  still ! 

O  strong  of  life!  be  near  me  at  death's  portal, 
yfhea  fade  the  lights,  and  friends  lament  my  doom! 

Be  at  my  dying  bed,  thou  dear  immortal! 
With  arms  outstreteh'd  and  white  amid  the  gloom! 

Good  night,  darling!  And  farewell,  old  friend! — 
once  a  familiar  comet  filling  my  whole  sky — ^now  lost 
in  other  regions  of  space. 

(To  be  continued } 
'  '  ..lip 

GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL. 

Situated  on  an  elevated  position  in  the  north-west 
section  of  the  city,  this  cathedral  is  conspicuous  at  a 
considerable  distance;  and  it  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  our  old  ecclesiastical  architecture.  It  was  erected 
in  1136,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo,  who  had  founded 
a  bishopric  here  when  a  Druidical  temple  was  still 
standing  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  few  years  ere  Columba 
landed  in  lona.  Although  the  several  portions  of 
which  it  consists  were  built  at  different  periods,  in 
the  course  of  three  centuries  and  a-half ,  IJie  interior 
is  deemed  quite  a  gem  of  symmetry;  and,  although 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  architect's  original  de- 


sign was  never  completed,  it  is  also,  in  its  ootwaid 
aspect,  a  fabric  of  graceful  and  spadoas  dimfl&noiu. 
It  measures  in  length  310  feet,  and  in  breadth  63, 
while  the  spire  terminates  in  a  point  about  230  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  building;  and  within,  the  roof 
of  the  nave  is  85,  and  that  of  the  dunr  90  foefe  from 
the  floor. 

On  approaching  this  edifice,  we  are  strack  with  its 
elaborate  masonry  and  its  majestic  propottionB;  and, 
on  entering  the  crypt,  the  dense  colonnade  of  ahoit 
piUars  bearing  up  an  oppressive  weight  of  low  ardics, 
with  the  g^oom  and  silence  that  reign,  fiUs  our  mind 
with  speechless  awe,  and  induces  a  pensive  train  of  !«• 
flections.  Here,  by  many  successive  generations,  the 
most  touching  of  religious  services  were  perfonsed; 
and  for  well  nigh  seven  tsenturies  the  sad  lites  of 
burial  have  been  solemnly  observed.  Musing  on  the 
fitful  fever  of  life  and  the  mystery  of  death,  we  look 
awhile  upon  the  spot  where  the  dust  of  St  Mnngo 
has  so  long  rested  in  undisturbed  repose;  and,  pssoDg 
to  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  who  wm  in- 
terred here  twenty-nine  yean  ago,  we  ponder  <»  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  since  the  time  thit 
Kentigem  was  labouring  amid  the  wilds  of  Stnth- 
dyd,  to  the  time  that  Irving  was  moving  London 
with  his  fervid  and  prophetic  eloquence.  The  one 
was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  planting  Christisnity 
amiong  a  iieroe  and  barbarous  people;  the  other  for 
hii  seal  in  plying  the  votaries  of  luxury  and  (sihioo 
with  the  Calvinistic  lessons  of  the  same  faith  which 
the  ancient  Saint  had  taught  thirteen  hundred  years 
before— in  the  very  place,  too,  whence  the  modem 
jpreacher  proceeded  on  his  mission  to  the  British  me- 
tropolis. The  dust  of  both  is  now  sleeping  under  the 
grandest  of  Scotland's  old  cathedrals! 

In  ascending  from  the  crypt  to  the  nave,  the  chsoge 
brings  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  mind.  It  is  like  passing 
from  darkness  and  death  to  light  and  life;  while  the 
thoughts  rise  with  these  mounting  pillars,  and  from 
that  lofty  roof,  to  the  celestial  heights  beyond,  which 
such  material  forms  cannot  but  su^^^est.  And  io 
unison  with  the  Christian  idea  of  the  architectural 
design,  the  kindred  art^of  painting  is  here  finely  dis- 
played. On  the  windows  around.  Old  Testam^t 
scenes  are  depicted,  with  exquisite  skill  and  brillisot 
effect,  appealing  to  the  heart  and  spirit  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  that  human  sympathy,  and  aU  the  sacred 
awe  of  that  Divine  element,  whicii  make  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people  so  touching  and  sublime.  The 
last  window  we  survey,  ere  leaving  the  nave,  is  trnly 
a  noble  production,  representing  an  iUustrioos  suc- 
cession of  Jewish  prophets — ^Moees,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Malaohi,  and  the  Baptist  We  reatise  the 
appropriate  character  and  mission  of  each;  and,  re* 
fleddng  on  the  gradual  development  of  the  Mosaic  ss 
a  preparation  for  the  Christian  dispensation,  we  sloiHy 
pass  on  to  the  choir,  and  gaze  with  admiration  npoB 
the  great  eastern  window.  The  four  Evaagetists  are 
now  before  us;  and  their  distinctive  features— as  w? 
fancy  them  to  have  been— are  here  rendered  with 
consummate  ability.    Turning  at  length  froiD  this 
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chute  and  magnifioent  window  to  inspect  those  in 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  church,  we  are  soon 
engaged  in  a  delightful  and  instructive  study.  Scenes 
and  incidents  from  the  Gospel  stoiy  are  vividly  por- 
trayed to  the  eye;  while  comforting,  pure,  and  ele- 
vating leesons  are  calmly  but  impressively  conveyed 
to  the  mind.  As  a  suitable  close  to  the  series  of  such 
instructiona,  which  Christ  came  to  deliver,  we  have 
an  admirable  painting  of  the  Resurrection,  wbere  he 
appears  in  meekness  and  majesty,  holding  in  his  hand 
the  palm  of  his  divine  victory  over  death  and  the 
grave.  The  drawing  and  colouring  in  these  pictures 
are  beyond  all  praise,  giving  a  bold  relief  to  the  ob- 
jects which  is  uncommon  in  glass  painting.  In  all 
the  windows  this  is  remarkable,  and  it  imparts  a 
strengtli  and  distinctness  to  the  fignxes,  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  especially,  that  seem  to  startle  eveiy  visitor. 
Here  we  have  the  Apostles  presented  in  a  style  of 
living  power.  Whilegazing  on  theseinspired  preachers, 
and  marking  their  distinctive  lines  of  expression  and 
character,  we  feel  as  if  we  more  clearly  understood 
the  higlh  endowments  that  enabled  them  to  encounter 
the  opposition  of  Judaism,  idolatry,  barbarism,  and 
philosophy,  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  and  planting 
the  Church. 

The  effect  of  the  pictorial  decorations,  as  a  whole, 
is  improving  and  sublime.  While  their  subjects  are 
certainly  in  every  respect  suitable  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, a  style  of  art  has  been  adopted  that  quite 
accorda  with  that  bold  and  serious  architecture  of 
which  this  Cathedral  is  so  splendid  an  example.  The 
feeling  produced  by  pointed  arches,  clustered  pillars, 
and  ricb  ornaments  ascending,  tier  upon  tier,  towards 
the  lofty  roof,  and  all  so  finely  adjusted  as  to  ap- 
proach the  very  acme  of  hannonious  combination,  is 
far  from  being  disturbed  by  the  various  coloure  that 
radiate  from  the  painted  windows.  The  artists  who 
executed  the  decorations  have  so  managed  their 
colours,  that  without  marring  either  the  sweetness 
of  tbeir  delicate  touches  or  the  intensity  of  their 
pellucid  tints,  they  have  sufficiently  preserved  that 
sober  twilight  which  so  well  becomes  our  Gothic 
architecture.  The  '  dim  religious  light '  is  ever  pre- 
sent in  our  mind  with  on  edifice  like  this;  and  may 
every  line  of  the  following  quotation  be  here  always 
appropriate: — 

'  Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  itudioiu  doiBter'B  pale; 
And  love  the  high  embosiCd  roof. 
With  antique  pUlara  mauj  proof; 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
catting  a  dim  religious  light.*  ^ 

And  that  the  succeeding  lines,  also,  may  ere  long 
be  equally  appropriate  to  this  place,  it  is  certainly 
not  sacrilegious  to  wish: — 

'  There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  foil- voiced  choir  below; 
In  service  high  and  anthons  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through- mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  lata  eestasles, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes.' 

Snob  music  as  Milton  loved,  and  such  painting  aa 


is  here  to  be  seen,  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  this  venerable  structure;  and  the  union 
of  both'  would  give  additional  depth  and  elevation  to 
the  devotions  of  all  who  worship  within  its  sacred 
precincts.   The  use  of  the  organ  in  churches  is,  doubt- 
less, not  agreeable  to  northern  taste;  but  the  pictorial 
embellishment  of  this  church  is  an  evidence  of  marked 
change  in  matters  of  this  kind.    The  hatred,  indeed, 
to  the  beautiful  in  art  which  has  been  so  character- 
istic of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  was  less  stem  and 
destructive  in  Glasgow  than  in  many  other  places, 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance do  we  owe  the  preservation  of  this  edifice. 
When  an  Act  had  been  passed  encouraging  a  whole- 
sale demolition  of  such  churches,  the  inhabitants 
were  so  much  incensed  at  the  attempt  that  was  in 
consequence  made,  to  erase  the  pride  of  their  city, 
that  they  flew  to  arms,  and  daied  any  one  to  pull 
down  a  single  stone  of  the  building;  and  thus  was 
saved  from  the  fury  of  a  mistaken  zeal  the  Cathedral 
of  Glasgow.  All  honour  to  the  memoiy  of  the  citizens 
who  did  so  well  in  preserving  such  a  monument;  for 
it  is  indeed  a  grand  old  Cathedral,  eminently  condu- 
cive to  solemn  thought  and  devout  aspirations.    Our 
visit  to  it  recalled  to  us  these  noble  sentences  of 
Frederick  Schjegel: — 'All  architecture  is  symbolical, 
but  none  so  much  so  as  the  Christian  architecture  of 
the  middle  sge.  The  first  and  the  greatest  of  its  objects 
is  to  express  the  elevation  of  holy  thoughts,  the  lofti- 
ness of  meditation  set  free  from  earth  and  proceeding 
unfettered  to  the  heavens.    It  is  this  which  stamps 
itself  at  once  on  the  spirit  of  the  beholder,  however 
little  he  may  himself  be  capable  of  analysing  his 
feelings,  when  he  gazes  on  these  far  stretching  columns 
and  airy  domes.    .    ,    .    When  we  view  the  whole 
structure,  from  the  crypt  to  the  choir,  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  idea  of  earthly  death  leading  only  to  the 
fulness,  the  freedom,  the  solenm  glories  of  etcomity.' 
The.  pleasure  of  our  visit  was  enhanced  by  a  view 
from  the  tower,  which  the  warden  of  the  Cathedral 
kindly  permitted  us  to  enjoy.    From  this  elevation, 
about  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde,  the  scene 
is  picturesque  and  interesting  in  a  high  degree.    Be- 
neath and  close  at  hand  is  the  NecropoUs,  a  burying- 
gronnd  beautified  both  by  nature  and  art,  where  the 
mostprominent  of  themonoments  with  which  it  is  stud- 
ded is  that  of  John  Knox,  'the  reformer  of  a  nation,' 
to  whom  Scotland  is  so  much  indebted  for  the  purity 
of  her  religious  creed,  and  the  excellence  of  her  popu- 
lar education.    To  the  south-west,  the  city,  under  a 
canopy  of  smoke,  extends  with  its  elegant  spires,  and 
tall  brick  chimneys;  while  to  the  east,  the  ^e  rests 
on  a  long  vista  of  hill,  and  dale,  and  woodland.    It 
is   interesting,  where  we  stood,    to  muse  on  the 
growth  and  condition  of  a  place  like  Glasgow.    On 
the  very  spot  below  us  it  had  its  birth;  for  the 
Cathednl  was  certainly  the  nucleus  of  the  dty, 
whose  streets  have  branched  southwards  to  the  river, 
which  has  ministered  so  much  to  a  recent  but  vast 
development  of  commerce  and  population.    During 
the  last  fifty  years  the  development  has  been  amaz- 
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ingt—ibe  CiiBtoiQB  vevenue  having,  it^  t^t  timo,  in- 
creased kom  £7,5O0l  to  £912,199,  and  the  popuUtioi^ 
from  100,740  to  403,140i.  At  present,  Cla^w  is,  i^ 
business  and  intelligence,  one  of  the  g^^^est  o(  our 
British  pities;  but  "with  all  its  gre^tnesfl^  like  other 
B^ch  centres  of  industry,  it  has  its  abject  poverty 
and  squalid  wretchediiess,  as  well  as  its  abundant 
wei^lth  and  its  refined  ei;\J9yments.  And  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  in  spite  of  the  numerous  agencies,  secular 
and  sacred,  which  are  eniployed  to  elevate  all  classes 
to  th^.  coQuuon  benefits  of  a  Chn8tif^l  brotherhood, 
th^  melancholy  difference  is  still  so  manifest  between 
affluence  %nd  want,  and  between  happiness  and 
misery.  Throughout  the  entire  progress  of  Glasgow, 
testimony  more  or  less  faithful  )uis  b^n  borne  to 
the  glory  of  a  Christian  life.  While  these  innumerable 
church  spires  have  risen,  one  after  another,  as  if 
pointing  aU  eyes  to  vaa^'s  i^oblef  destiny,  yet  how 
little  heed  has  been  given  to  the  eloquence  either  of 
audible  speech  pr  of  silent  symbol  I  J.  0. 

LEAVS8   FBOlf   THE  OARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MARRIED  LADY. 

f  Y  JAKB  a  SIMPSON. 

November  21,  1836. 
I  HAD  exhausted  nearly  the  whole  of  iny  self- 
allotted  hour — turning  ovet  all  the  papers  in  the  old 
box,  reading  a  scrap  here  and  an  entire  sheet  there 
— when,  hidden  underneath  the  MSS.  and  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a  corner  by  itself,  I  lighted  on  a  small 
soft  bundle.  This  I  found  to  contain  several  minute 
articles  of  underclothing;  no  doubt  worn  in  infancy 
by  Mrs.  Falconer's  child— now  our  ward.  These  I 
carefully  examined,  and  was  rather  surprised  to  per- 
ceive upon  them  all,  distinctly  marked,  the  initials 
'L.  O.''  Kow  this  circumstance— trifling  as  it  waSi 
yet  taken  in  connection  with  the  extraordinary  like- 
ness of  the  boy  to  my  old  picture  of  Stephen  Grey — 
puzzled  me,  and  set  me  a-thinking  long  aiid  deeply. 
I  was  rising  at  last,  a  little  disappointed  at  the  scant 
information  afforded  by  the  box,  when  a  crumpled 
paper  I  had  overlooked  fell  from  my  knees  upon  the 
floor.  I  took  it  up;  and  perceiving  it  was  a  letter, 
or  rather  the  fragment  of  one,  I  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  unfolding  my  prize,  read  the  following:— 

'  My  deares^  Marion, — How  can  I  write  you  the 
woful  tidi^igs?  Just  when  I  thought  that  another 
week  would  bring  me  to  you  {^nd  our  boy  at  Kice, 
here  am  1  suddenly  lodged  in  Hereford  prison,  by 
that  cruel  Johnson,  the  most  merciless  pf  my  credi- 
tors! How  he  managed  to  track  me,  so  soon  after  my 
arrival  from  Australia,  notwithstanding  my  extreme 
caution  (with  the  change  of  name,  too!),  I  know  not. 
He  plainly  tbinks  I  shall  be  forced  to  f^pply  to  Mrs, 
Weston  to  reUeve  me:  hut  {h^  X  will  never  do.  Mean- 
time,  Tmte  tQ  me,  l^^non,  i^j  beloved  viTfAX  \  dare 
pcarce  ask  you  to  use  ibe  small  sum  I  now  enclose  to 
bring  you  a^id  our  darling  Louis  to  England,  that 
I  may  see  you  both  once  xnore;  for  though  my  hear^ 


yearpa' Here  the  vorda  wer^  efEftoed^  the  papec 

bei^ig  pacUaU^  ^^n^  and  blist^ro^   •eemiiigl;  by 

<TeU  Madame  Pufoew^' :   ¥[w^  other  gseat 

blots  rendered  several  l^ie^  lUog^bl^;  while  the  ending 
of  the  brief  epistle  was  the  saddest  ^nd  ^iqs^  bitterly 
conclusive  of  all: — '  0  Marion!  I  sometime  fear  yon 
are  ill— veiy  ill;  and  then  the  thought  that  \  loay  be 
the  cause  cbrives  me  nearly  mad!  Doea  it  a^t  teem 
abnost  ^  mod^ery  for  me  to  say  '*Go4  Alnrighty 
ble|»  you  and  the  child"?  What  rig^t  have  I  to 
invoke  blessings?    And  y^t  I  may  bave  been  more 

sinned  against  than  sinnix^' Renew€4  obtiten- 

tions.  Then  comes  the  ^rowm^g  revebtioi^^  in  tbe 
full  s^gni^tnTe — *  Your  ow^  SxifHXX  Gbkt.' 

When  I  canafk  V>  th^e,  th^  \9|ten  actuA^y  danced 
before  my  ^esi;  and,  full  of  %mazen;Mnt  |a4  self* 
gratulation  at  the  onlooked  for  ^at^oy^ej  I  had 
made,  I  hastily  unlocked  the  door  and  flew  to.  le^ 
my  aun^  I  showed  \kk  the  tixor  g^^rmenta  vuuisd 
'  L.  O.';  i^d  I  ;«ad  to  her,  almost  Ijureathlessly,  the 
document  I  had  just  perused- no  ^ubt  the  veiy 
letter  over  which  the  poor  wonuya  had  wept  so  rnndi, 
as  told  to  my  aunt  by  her  French  landlady,  I  felt 
strangely  excited;  and  it  was  not  till  arrested  by  the 
pecnliairly  grave  ezpressioii  of  Mrai  Aubrqr'f  coute- 
nano9i  bent  steadily  upon  min^  that  \  awokf  to  the 
sickening  reflection  that  I  was  now  perfectly  power- 
ksa  to  aid  the  person  of  whom  I  bad  been  ao  \fifD^  in 
search.  With  this  blighting  thongbt  oanie  th^t  other 
s^re  remembranoe  of  our  own  ^e^wM  ol  iortona;  and 
my  heart  sank  in  a  be^jldenna^t  of  gptf  ^d  remone 
too  painful  for  silent  endusanceu  'Q  d^VC  kind 
friend!' I  laid,  ^when.  I  reflect  on  injoivn  heiooni 
folly  in  the  time  pastb  And  how  I  liava  yfvm  than 
misspent  the  gold  that  might  hav^  jbeea  so  uaefol  nov, 
I  oould  wish  that  npiy  head  vwe  l4i4  tow  beneath 
the  churchyard  mound!' 

'  ^ay,  nay,  Katherine,'  ««id  i^y  iViit  xnildlyt  while 
an  ani^  was  thrown  lovingly  round  my  seek.  *  Not 
weary  of  life  yet,  surely  t  Iiook  up,  and  let  w  talk 
the  nuitter  over  oompoaedly.'  We  did  bql  Bni  d 
course,  I  was  impatient  to  get  home  and  relate  my 
discovery  to  Geoige,  not  sorry  to  have  this  new  inci- 
dent wherewith  U  possible  to  detach  hia  mind  ton 
his  own  more  serious  afiGftirs. 

November  29. 

How  do  the  identity  and  the  whereabouts  cf  this 
Stephen  Grey  elude  us  at  every  turning!  When,  at 
my  request,  G^rge  wrote  to  th9  governor  of  Hereford 
prison,  he  got  for  answer  that '  the  person  in  question 
(if  he  meant  Mr.  Falconer)  had  left  his  keqping  f  good 
while  ago.'  So,  though  one  thing  is  clear  ilgt  he  ii 
the  father  of  Louis  (and  how  proud  sftould  it  be  to 
show  him  his  son  I),  the  due  to  our  &naiaig  him  is  in 
the  meantime  lost  Bid  anybody  vis[t'nim  in  the 
jail?  No.    He  receiyed  one  or  two  lettei%— that  WM 

alL  How  did- be  get  out  of  confinementt  ^y  pro- 
ducing a  legal  document  antborinng  \ia  leleaia 
Whither  had  he  gonet    No  one  knew. 

♦  t  t  •  ♦  t 
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Mr.  X^ock^  tum  b^^  brought  to  justice,  i^nd  sen- 
tenced to  unprisonment.    My  bnsban^  i&  9tUl  dread- 
'  folly  c^  dQWQ — ^not  knowii;^  how  to  extricate  him- 
self ton  his  manilold  difiE^c^tties.    {  tiy  to  be  cheer- 
fol;  but  it  is  9ad  uphiU  worliu  A  bKgh^  seex^s  to  have 

ia^  on  ns  and  ours. 

December  5. 

W^  h^^ye  had  a  visit  from  Charles  Beaumont;  and 
through  him  a  j^ece  o|  information  has  t^nspired, 
in  a  mcist  etstraordinary  way.    It  appears  that  in  the 
antumn  of  this  year  Charles  returned  from  the  south 
of  France,  via  Bordeaux,  to  Dublin,  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  captain  a  cwous  story  was  elicited  of 
a  passenger  who  had  gone  out  the  previous  spring, 
in  the  same  vessel    The  captain  described  him  dA  a 
yoimgish  man,  with  dark  curling  hair,  and  bright 
black  eyes,  who  was  wont  to  sit  apart  in  moody 
abstraction— often  prolonging  his  lonely  watch  all 
night  upon  deok.    He  called  himself  Falconer,  and 
so  was  entered  in  the  ship's  books;  but  his  linen  was 
marked  8:  ^^^^  and  the  captain  was  of  opinion  that 
he  had  aesnmed  tbe  former  name  from  motives  of 
concealment    A  s^pim  oyertook  them  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  though  frequently  urged  to  go  below  for 
shelter  from  the  pitiless  blast,  this  taciturn  man 
positively  refuse^,  seeming  to  find  a  dreary  satisfac- 
tion in  baring  his  head  to  the  rage  of  the  elements. 
After  a  night  of  pitch  darkness  and  tempest,  the 
passenger,  yrho  \ad  been  last  seen  leaning  desolately 
against  the  side  bulwarks,  was  missed  from  his  post, 
and  npwb^re  to  be  found.     Of  course,  the  universal 
ooncluaion  was  that  he  had  been  washed  overboard 
in  the  hurricane;  and  having  no  luggage  but  a  small 
bundle  which  he  usually  kept  beside  him,  and  which 
was  also  gone,  all  trace  of  his  identity  had  disap- 
peared. As  Charles  was  ignorant  of  the  long  train  of 
circumstances  connecting  ua  with  this  Mr,  Falconer, 
he  could  scarce  comprehend  the  interest  with  which 
George  and  X  heard  the  story.    And  when  we  told 
him,  he  only  laughed  and  said  *You  are  all  right 
now.     Ko  doubt  that  was  your  very  man,  going  put 
to  Kice  to  see  his  wife.  And,  since  both  are  perished, 
you  will  never  be  troubled  either  with  fanciful  scruples 
or  flesh  and  blood  personalities. ' 

Alas,  alas !  poor  Stephen  Grey  I  was  this  to  be  thy 
miserable  fate?  Thou — an  only  child,  and  bom  to 
fortune— destined  to  be  the  victim  of  parental  pre- 
jndice^  and,  for  a  few  juvenile  indiscretions,  to  suffer 
penury,  ruin,  imprisonment,  and  a  grave  among  the 
billows  of  o^ifuit  Mystery  of'  life!  and  of  death  no 
less!  what  can  philosophy  do  to  solve  it?  Literally 
nothii^^  This  is  but  one  case  out  of  millions  where 
tlie  Gr^t  Huler  puts  on  (so  to  speak)  the  thickest 
robe  of  His  infinity,  and  frtrikes  us  dumb  and  pros- 
trate before  His  impenetrable  wisdoip. 

[Here  n^  friend's  diary  makes  ^  fair  leap  of  upwards 
of  tliiee  ^jfW^  and  the  pext  extract  bears  date] 

<  ^arch  11, 1840. 

Wep,  irh^^x^  fi9ople  n^y  aay  I  pronoTmce  poverty 
to  be  ^  eYil  fnll  fy(  iiiitigations.  In  other  worda;,  to 
f)e  pq$9.^  not  to  !«  so  unhappy  98  is  generally  Bup- 


posed.  George  and  I  are  very  poor.  We  have  been 
growing  poorer  and  poorer  ever  since  that  teipible 
defalcation  o{  Mr.  Locke's.  At  first  my  ht^band  was 
nearly  unhu\£^  by  that  miserable  afipair  and  its  con- 
sequences. But  he  gradually  took  heart  an4  faced 
the  wor^t  like  a  triie  Briton.  He  gathered  all  his 
business  friends  i^nd  business  faculties  about,  him  with 
renewed  vigour;  and,  being  resolved  that  no  single 
client  shoul4  lix^k  loss  of  substance  with  thp  name  of 
Weston,  he  ^pse  Hke  a  giant  to  the  manifold  emer- 
gencies of  the  ordeal,  and,  by  casting  off  every  the 
smallest  encumbrance  to  the  one  grand  aim,  he  has  won 
for  hixuself  a  high  and  noble  place  in  the  estimate  of 
his  fellow  men.  .^rmed  with  tibe  panoply  of  a  stainless 
honour,  he  girded  himself  to  the  battle.  Every  super- 
fluity to  whichs  either  individually  or  in  his  household, 
he  had  been  accustomed  was  thrown  as;4c.  i^ksonomy 
the  niost  rigid  became  the  standing  prder  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  left  oi\r  pretty  hprne.  with  the 
garden  and  the  green  gate,  endeared  to  ua  b^  ^  many 
witching  associations,  and  betook  us  to  our  present . 
confined  and  humbler  lodging.  Instead  of  three  do- 
mestics, we  made  9hift  with  oncf  We  retrenched,  we 
saved,  we  stn^ggled  inch  by  inch  pf  our  way.  But 
why  ^o  I  speak  in  the  past  tense  t  for,  are  we  not 
doing  the  same  at  this  monient^  And  still — 0  Kate^ 
Katel  wlfLO  will  dafre  to  say  that  thou  art  unhappy? 
Nay!  the  mitigations  do  so  infinitely  and  undeniably 
transcend  the  calamity,  that  I  would  not  change  my 
Cpndition  in  an  iota  from  what  it  x^o^  is.  ^o,  not 
even  to  retur9  to  my  old  luxury,  if  so  the  iterance 
must  remain,  which  would  be  but  a  sorry  bliss  in  lieu 
of  those  rousing  experiences  to  which  hardshii>s  have 
given  birth.  0  George!  were  you  ever  dearer  to  me 
tiian  in  the  last  few  years  of  our  trouble  and  our 
poverty?  0  my  children!  (for  I  l^ve  now  four  ^rlings 
besides  Louis,  who  is  scarce^  less  my  own;)  could  I 
ever  have  loved  you  sq  well,  save  through  the  neces- 
sity of  tending  you  night  and  day  with  these  willing 
hands?  0  home,  and  kindred,  and  friendship!  how 
could  I  have  prized  ye  aright  but  by  contrast  with 
the  world's  cold  selfishness,  lyhich  flies  poverty  as 
a  pestilence?  0  earth  and  sky,  river  and  hill,  forest 
and  field!  they  that  are  rich  and  increased  in  goods 
behold  ye  not  with  the  keen  sensibilities  whose  edge 
has  been  sharpened  by  privation  (md  trial.  They 
that  have  been  always  lounging  on  the  lap  of  plenty 
see  nature  but  imperfectly,  as  front  the  misty  vaUeys. 
But  poverty  lifts  us  to  the  mountain  tops;  and, 
showing  us  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  bids  us 
weigh  l^eir  gloiy  and  their  vanity  in  the  true  balance 
of  Heaven.  And  then,  instead  of  the  gold  that  per- 
isheth— which,  beheld  aright,  is  but  a  stpne—we  find 
we  have  got  the  true  bread—the  good  gift  "tirhich 
none  but  He  can  bestow! 

[Enter  Louis,  Charlotte,  Walter,  ^d  Hetty— th^ 
latter  a  very  diminutive  ffpecimen,  whose  uncertain 
equilibrium  is  tenderly  upheld  \>y  heip  bother,  figed 
three  and  a-half  years.] 

*  Weil,  darlings,  which  of  yoa  ^fifi^es  to  g^t  tl^e  ^rst 
ki89  from  m»mma?' 
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Louia  makes  a  dart  ftt  Hetty,  and,  lifting  her 
stoutly  in  his  arms,  places  her  in  my  lap.  I  perform 
the  ceremony  to  the  wee  rosy  mouth,  while  the  rest 
stand  round  my  knees.  '  Mamma,  Willie  is  awake,* 
wluspers  Charlotte.  '  We  were  sitting  quietly  in  the 
nursery  telling  stories,  when  I  peeped  into  the  cot, 
a£nd  there  he  was  lying  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and 
quite  good.' 

Now,  this  Willie  is  my  baby,  aged  three  months; 
and  Rachel  having  always  a  mass  of  other  work  to 
do,  I  am  specially  nurse  to  him,  as  well  as  generally 
to  the  entire  household.  And  where  could  I  find 
sweeter  labour?  So  I  put  Hetty  quickly  down  at 
this  information,  and  flew  off  to  the  adjoining  room 
— for  ours  is  a  very  small  house,  indeed,  just  four 
apartments,  and  no  wearisome  inner  stairs;  and 
everything  must  be  kept  in  its  own  place  to  save 
confusion;  and  thus  we  are  all  learning  the  most 
scrupulous  neatness  in  our  habits. 

I  return  to  the  parlour  with  baby,  and  have  much 
to  do  to  keep  him  from  being  smothered  with  caresses 
by  his  elders, 

*  Ma,' asks  Walter,  *  when  will  I  be  big  like  Louis, 
and  have  a  bow  and  aszow,  and  a  sawd  (sword)f 

Louis  (who  has  been  standing  apart  for  a  minute  or 
two,  as  if  in  meditation),  '  Mamma,  when  is  Char- 
lotte going  to  have  a  new  frock?  I  have  had  two  new 
coats  since  she  has  had  one * 

*  Do  you  think  Charlotte  would  look  prettier  in  a 
new  frock  than  in  her  old  one?'  A  pause-curing 
which  he  darts  a  lightning  glance  upon  her,  then  re- 
plies, hesitatingly,  *  Perhi^e— I  don't  know— I  think 
not.'    • 

*  Would  you  love  her  better  in  a  new  frock  ?' 

*  No' — ^with  quick  decision. 

'  Then,  if  she  looks  as  pretty,*  and  as  much  to  be 
loved  in  the  old  frock,  what  does  it  signify  f 

My  logic  seemed  an  overmatch  for  him.  He  was 
fairly  nonplussed,  yet  he  shortly  renewed  the  chaige. 

'  Then,  what  is  the  use  of  anybody  getting  new 
clothes;  and  why  do  you  give  them  to  me?' 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  puzzled.  '  You  know, 
Louis,  boys  are  great  romps,  so  their  clothes  are 
sooner  worn  out.'  He  smiled  a  sweet,  manly,  ingen- 
uous smile.  He  was  evidently  overcome  by  my  line 
of  argument,  and  read  no  deeper  than  the  light  sur- 
face which  I  had  thrown  over  the  question. 

Mem. — Little  does  the  dear  boy  imagine  that, 
though  it  takes  but  a  little  bit  of  stuff  to  make  a 
frock,  we  have  to  calculate  our  outlay  so  nicely  that 
nothing  is  bought  that  can  possibly  be  wanted.  And 
what  a  horrid  thing  it  is  to  speak  to  children  about 
money,  and  say  that  such  or  such  a  thing  cannot  be 
got  because  money  is  scarce,  or  that  it  may  be  got 
bec«iM  it  18  pkBtifnll  What  di.gn.ting,  meroens.7 
monsters  would  not  such  revelations  make  of  the 
fairest  and  purest  of  God's  creaturest 

A  few  minutes  after  the  door-bell  rang,  and  Mr. 
Cuthbert  came  in.  This  is  Louis's  tutor^a  gentle- 
man of  quiet  maimers,  of  kind  but  firm  temper,  and 
^n  elegant  yet  profound  sdiolarship.  He  had  come  to 


take  his  young  charge  home  to  Aunt  Aubrey's,  where 
both  are  residing  at  present,  ^y-the-by,  this  boy  is 
amply  fulfiUing  his  childhood's  promiBe,  and  is -now 
a  splendid  type  of  a  youth  of  deven  years.  With  his 
growing  height,  his  intelligence  keeps  more  than  equal 
pace,  while  a  beautiful  docility  of  dispoaitioii  marks 
his  every  thought  and  feeling.  This  quality  (I  mean 
docility)  is  the  only  royal  road  to  solid  improvement 
Mr.  Cuthbert  says  the  whole  current  <tf  his  ideas 
already  indicate  the  profession  for  which  he  will  ulti- 
mately be  best  suited.  Military  exercises  and  milxUiy 
glory  are  with  him  not  a  mere  boyish  &ncy — they  are 
incorporated  with  aU  his  notions  of  a  great  and  nsefol 
life.  And  George  says  '  Mon  capitaine  must  not  be 
thwarted  in  his  choice.  If  in  a  few  years  he  wishei 
to  be  a  soldier,  a  soldier  he  shall  be.' 

[Here  comes  another  gap  in  the  jonmal,  which  goes 
onto] 

June  22,  18I>5l 

There  is  no  fairer  sight  on  earth  than  children  at 
play,  gathering  flowers  in  the  summer  fields  or  bound- 
ing on  the  sands  by  the  sea.  There  is  aa  eatsest 
simplicity  about  them,  their  looks,  their  gestures, 
their  ringing  shouts,  that  carries  resistless  attnctioo. 
Even  th^petty  mischances  that  occur  at  such  times, 
calling  forth  little  ebullitions  of  temper,  are  interesting 
as  indicative  of  future  character.  For  nowhere  is  the 
childish  nature  so  dieoemible  as  when  sporting  at 
freedom  beneath  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven.  Then 
are  idiosyncrasies  revealed.  Then  the  good  or  evil  is 
blurted  out  at  once;  and  the  proud,  violent,  selfish, 
awkward,  sullen,  defiant,  or  cowardly  stand  forth,  in 
bold  contrast  to  the  gentle,  the  patient,  the  oooxageooa, 
the  kind,  the  loving.  JParents  would  do  well  to  think 
of  this  and  act  upon  it.  Study  yew  hoye  and  gbrU  m 
the  piay-ffr€und.  Inartificial  as  they  are  everywhere, 
circtmistanceB  arise  to  call  forth  their  uidividualitieB 
there  as  in  no  other  place.  Station  yourselves  dcil- 
fully  where,  unseen,  or  at  least  unrq^rded,  you  may 
see  and  hear  each  slightest  movement  and  tonei  Lrt 
nothing,  however  small,  escape  your  vigilance,  for 
trifles  are  links  in  the  great  chain;  and  a  frown,  a 
smile,  a  silent  glance,  like  a  lightning  flash  that 
shows  the  whole  landscape,  may  lay  bare  the  entire 
mechanism  of  some  little  heart  in  a  momenl  Be 
sure  yon  mark  and  remember,  too,  as  well  as  watch; 
for  these  minutue,  vouchsafed  to  your  careful  wait- 
ing, are  but  so  much  stock-in-trade  for  future  usa 
These  are  the  heterogeneous  dust  out  of  which  the 
coin  is  to  be  manufactured,  while  the  dross  is  de- 
nounced and  rejected.  This  is  the  great  sowing-time 
of  life,  when  the  weeds  must  be  rooted  up  from  amid 
the  tender  grain — ^the  bri^^test  and  most  mooMntom 
of  the  seven  ages  of  humanity. 

George  and  I  have  been  sitting  en  this  bank  for  a 
good  hour,  watching  our  little  lads  and  lasMs  at  thdr 
play.  We  have  six  children  now-~four  of  them  boys; 
and  the  study  of  their  divene  characters  is  a  per- 
petual feast.  Every  time  we  are  so  employed,  we 
know  better  how  to  deal  with  their  daily  tnft«si^[^ 
I  am  sorry  to  see  Walter  so  quick  of  tMBpsr»  and 
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that  Hetty  htm  &  considerable  t<nioh  of  obetmaoy  in 
her  natnreu  Willie  ia  alow  and  meditative,  while  oar 
baby,  Hany,  ia  as  yet  perfectly  undeveloped.  But 
what  of  Charlotte?  I  dare  not  tmst  myself  to^speak 
of  her— so  exqoiritely  lovely  in  face  and  form— such 
a  gentle,  earnest,  aflfoctionate  soul — so  patient— so 
devoted— so  lightly  moved  to  compassion— so  deeply 
Bttned  by  all  that  is  generous  and  true!  Ten  sum- 
mers has  she  bloomed  beside  us,  our  first-bom— our 
golden-haired,  our  sapphire -eyed  one!  If  life  is 
spared  to  her  for  another  ten  years,  she  will  have 
grown  into  a  perfect  woman,  'nobly  planned,'  to 
fulfil  all  high  womanly  duties.  Where — and  with 
whom?    Here  I  pause  and  meditate. 


Louis  (whose  mind  has  been  finely  developing  and 
enriching  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  and  his  other  teadiers) 
has  been  for  some  time  attending  the  Militaiy  College. 
And  his  old  predilection  still  continuing  strong  upon 
him,  it  is  settled  that  in  a  year  or  two  hence  a  com- 
mission  shall  be  purchased  for  him  in  a  suitable  regi- 
1   ment.    The  more  I  ponder  that  boy's  history  in 
connection  with  myself,  the  more  clearly  I  trace  the 
working  of  the  great  law  of  compensation— that  as  he 
was  at  first  deprived  of  woridly  portion  through  my 
means,  he  should  afterwards,  tiirough  me  also,  be 
abundantly  recompensed.    And  again,  in  return  for 
my  tardy  justice  having  been  frustrated  by  the  wicked 
and  fraudulent,  that  the  recipient  of  this  larger  wealth 
should  have  proved  himself  so  entirely  worthy  of  the 
dower.    Speaking  of  ways  and  means,  I  am  pleased 
beyond  measure  to  know  that,  as  Gtoorge's  affairs 
have  now  got  once  again  into  a  more  healthy  con- 
dition, we  are  very  shortly  to  remove  back  into  our 
former  house-— the  dear  familiar  house,  with  the  v^ge* 
tables  in  the  kitchen  garden  behind  (ah!  those  green 
peas — ^I  always  laugh  when  I  think  of  my  own  green- 
ness in  the  early  housekeeping  days),  and  the  sweet 
flowers  in  front,  and  the  gate  in  the  wall,  and  the 
thousand  delightful  accessories  that  ding  around  my 
first  married  home.  It  is  almost  worth  while  to  have 
lost  it  for  the  pleasure  of  regaining  it.    And  Qeoige 
is  so  happy  too !    Every  client  has  been  paid  every 
farthing  owing  him.    We  are  to  take  possession  on 
the  25th  o£  next  month,  which  is  Charlotte's  birth- 
day, when  a  little  jubilee  is  projected  by  the  children. 
And  this  dingy  lodging,  where  we  have  been  poor 
yet  contented  ever,  is  to  be  left  for  new  tenants. 
Well,  Kate,  see  to  this  one  thing  at  all  events,  that 
if  poverty  has  taught  you  any  useful  lesson,  you  do 
not  leave  the  good  hints  behind  you  in  the  inferior 
dwelling.    Walk  softly,  Kate,  and  warily.    Your 
pilgrimage  may  be  far  more  chequered  yet  ere  you  die. 
As  flowers  owe  tbeir  choicest  odour  to^e  dews,  so 
teazB  noAy  best  draw  out  the  sweetness  from  the  souL 
But  when  the  sun  shines  forth  again,  the  flowers  are 
still  fragrant;  and  long  after  the  tears  are  dried,  why 
should  not  the  heart  distQ  its  most  pure  and  grateful 

(To  be  oontlaasd.) 


<  WHISTLE  BIKKIE.' 
The  drain  were  dabbUn'  nuug  the  dnbbs. 

The  bene  ware  hvddUn'  a'  thcgitber. 
See  txalkit-Uke,  the/  badna  heart 

To  acart  the  gmod  or  atxalk  a  feather; 
The  rain  cam'  poarin'  down  in  atrii^, 

Aa  if  the  §kj  were  rent  asnnder, 
And  Nancj  In  the  chimla-noik 

Sat  threatenin'  me  wi'  grooUn'  thunder. 

The  oat  was  iomewhere  neath  the  bed; 

She  eonldna  hand  the  bink  aecarely; 
And  Untie  on  Ita  wee  bit  bank 

Sat  twinUn*  mntelj  and  demnrelj; 
The  baima,  pulr  thingal  wf  bnlka  and  ioju 

Were  heartanin*  ither  ben  the  roomie, 
Thej  dnntna  claim  the  right  o*  speech 

When  thnnder-dnds  were  gatherin*  gloomy. 

I  kept  the  ereeple  mim  at  menae, 

And  tried  to  ca'  mjr  gUikit  fancj 
Alang  the  caniewaj  to  the  laird'i 

Wr  siller  hain'd  in  sma's'frae  Nancy; 
She  kittled,  like  a  calrd  in  drink, 

I  fairiied  gin  I'd  beat  knock  under. 
Or  Uk'  a  back  baud  o'  the  wa' 

And  bide  the  brattle  o' the  thunder. 

'Te  feckless,  bUnterln'  owl  I'  she  skirled, 

'  Are  ye  dead-set  on  our  nndoin't 
Win  stronda  o^  rhyme  Ull  empty  wames! 

Will  poeteeiin'  handTs  frae  mint 
Ye've  wared  the  price  &  meal  and  peata 

On  thae  foil's  havers,  "  WhiaUe  Blnkie;" 
What's  **  Jennie  MoiMson"  to  me  f 

Wha  carsa  a  doit  for  *<  Willie  Winkler 

'  rse  warren  the  tane's  a  toom-the-atoup. 

And  'tither  some  rampaugin'  randy; 
Yer  shameless  praiae  o'  sic  like  jeeta     ^ 

Whad  mair  nor  deaven  Sontar  flandyi 
But  tak*  yer  fling;  wind  a'  yer  pins. 

And  nd^er  let  hamely  counael  afee«r  ye, 
Though  Want  comes  ben  for  guld-an'-a*, 

Ter  tuneless  sangs  may  band  ua  cheerle.' 

I  laugh'd  for  glee  and  crack'd  my  thoom*. 

And  ilaag  my  weel-pangt  splencban  till  her; 
She  eonldna  find  a  single  tune 

To  cow  the  kindly  clink  o'  siller. 
'  That's  fees  for  liltin'  sangs,*  said  I, 

*  And  heeiin '  up  the  heart  to  duty. 
And  haudin'  freena  wf  lo'eaome  thfatgs. 

Till  lowin'  soula  improved  their  beauty.' 

'  Guldmaa,'  quo  she,  'ysTre  safe  to  speed, 

Ve  beat  the  warld  for  kind  contrivin'; 
I  kenna  what  gars  frien's  east  out, 

Thae  sinfn*  ploys  prerent  our  thriiin'; 
But  let  us  sing  o*  lore's  return. 

Or  gie's  a  screed  o'  "  Whistle  Binkle," 
Wha's  Jo  is  "Jennie  Morrison  r 

What  kind  o*  lad  ia  "WiUie  Winkle  f* 

While  in  the  nenk  we  twasome  sat, 

A  countin'  owre  a'  copiforta  oomin'. 
The  whitteiln'  Untie  tried  new  atralns, 

And  bandrona  on  the  bink  sat  thrummln*; 
By  ansa  the  baima  cam*  creepla'  ben. 

To  glower  a  wee  in  silent  wonder; 
And,  syne,  their  lo?ln'  hearts  brak  oat 

like  Urdiea  after  daps  o'  thunder. 
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WATER-ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  PROPERTIES. 

'  All  f onai  tilat  pdHsh  other  f on&s  mpgljt 
Bj  tunu  wo  eateh  th«  Tltal  breath,  and  diei' 

Besibbs  the  chAncteristicft  of  otygeh  already  ob- 
Berved,  there  are  a  few  others  of  equal  impor^ce, 
which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain.  And, 
firstly,  oxygen  has  a  wider  range  of  affinity  than  any 
other  element — ^that  is  to  say,  it  will  enter  the  bonds 
of  chemical  tinion  with  more  elements  than  any 
other.  It  constitutes  a  third  of  our  globe's  crust, 
preponderating  in  all  rodcs  and  soUs.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  laigely  dmosed  thnmg^  oiganic  natore  in  gen- 
eral. The  following  table  shows  the  per  centage  of 
oxygen  in  a  few  of  thd  well-known  attides  of  com- 
mon Ufe,  and  will  itaipart  an  idea  oi  the  importance 
which  the  Creator  kas  attadied  to  this  r^gal  con- 
stituent of  matter  in  the  fonruttioti  of  our  globe: — 

Atmospheric  air,    .        .        .    ^  per  cent. 


Water, 
Lean  beef, 


(Or  about  f  of  a  lb.  in  1  lb.  of  beef -steak.) 


Blood, 

Skin,     . 

Bone,     •        .  . 

Bread  in  general^ 

Potatoes, 

Turnips,         • 

Oatmeal,        • 

Milk,     . 

Sugar,  '. 

Paper  and  linen, 

Washinff  soda. 

Coal  (wmi^  is  mostly  earibonK 

Whisky, 

Starch,  . 

Butter,  « 

Glass,    . 

Ruby,    • 


8d 
74 


76 
61 
35 
67 
79 

84 
57 
81 

5U 
50 

73 
8 
56 
49 
17 
32 
47 


Animals,  «...  75  ' 
Vegetables,  ....  80  ' 
Minerals,       •        .        .        %    50        » 

Again,  oxygen  is  coloiuless,  transparent,  tasteless, 
and  inodorous.  You  cannot  see  it,  smoU  it,  taste  it, 
or  grasp  it;  yet  it  is  there—a  thin,  fleet,  wild,  subtle 
something — nothing;  tiie  seal  of  eternal  youth  burn- 
ing on  its  viewless  &ont,  and  the  anna  of  its  Onmi- 
potent  Rider  emboSlBed  on  its  naked  breastb  It  has 
been  gnawing  at  our  globe's  omst  since  the  oldest, 
when  the  marbly  granite  began  to  crystalliiie  around 
the  fiery  sea;  The  present  surface  of  our  globe  is  the  I 
gorgeously  illuminated  frontispiece  of  that  ponder- 
ous volume,  on  whose  stony  leaves  and  mctidiferous 
pages  are  enshrined  the  embalmed  skeletons  of  ex- 
tinct organisms,  and  all  clad  with  the  fingerprints  of 
this  princely  potentate  of  matter — this  thin,  toiling 
menial  of  the  great '  I  AM ' — ^this  bloodhound  of  the 
atmosphere,  coaching  in  all  its  compounds  like  a 
slumberii^  lion  or  a  starving  wolf. 

Although  oxygen  is  the  vital  principle  of  our 
breath,  yet  in  an  isoMed  estate  it  wHi  not  support 
animal  life.  By  refcrrfn^  to  tfhe  foregoing  table,  it 
will  be  seen  that  atmosj^erio  idr  contains  only  j20 
~^v  cent,  of  oxygen,  the  remaining  80  parts  (with 


the  exception  of  iOL  exceedingly  ildnnte  portion  o! 
carbonic  acid)  are  an  elementary  body  termed  ni- 
trogen, which  is  pre-eminently  nejgative  in  its  nature. 
rt  does  not  support  animal  Ufb;  is  devoid  of  ooloor, 
taste,  attd  nndl;  Ss  neSthet  acid  nor  alkidine;  is  not 
a  combostible^  nor  will  it  Buppoit  ooittbaBtioB.  But 
give  this  drowsy  dnggaM  wnnpaiiioiis  for  whkk  it 
has  an  affinity,  and  instantly  it  nnta^da  its  eoil^ 
and  starts  up  a  crested,  hissings  scaly  «iake— se- 
creting, as  it  were,  some  of  the  most  interae  poisons 
known,  such  as  nitric  acid»  pinssie  acid,  moi^une, 
chloroform,  stiychnine,  and  conia  <jnice  ol  hemlock); 
also^  nicotine  (extract  of  tobacco),  &c  Now,  it  is 
an  established  truth  that  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  are  not  in  chemical  union,  the  par* 
tides  of  the  two  gases  being  mixed  mechanically— 
just  as  we  would  mingle  20  grains  of  barley  irith 
80  of  wheat,  without  bruising  them  so  that  each 
would  lose  its  identity.  And  it  must  be  obviooa,  in 
considering  thd  intense  energies  of  oxygen,  that  Um 
dull  heavy  nitrogen  is  mingled  with  it  as  a  dOuent, 
to  regulate  its  powers  to  the  exact  degree  of  vitality; 
because,  Sgs  already  stated,  animals  cannet  exirt  in 
pure  oxygen,  in  oonse(;[ueBce  ol  i^  violent  action  on 
the  tisanes,  whidi  cmmums  them  to  sllmiilile  tDops«e^ 
fully,  resulting  in  premature  dfe&th; 

The  reader  will  perhi^  paTdom  ns  in  stopping  aide 
from  onr  main  sabject  f6r  a  little  to  oontenplate  tbis 
supreme  ereatio%  oxygen,  tolling  in  the  gnat  work- 
shop «f  natota 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  nine  sabetaaoes 
produce  vitality  and  cause  death  aocordii^  to  the 
proportion  in  which  the  elements  f  oming  them  are 
combined^  and  to  illustrate  this  we  will  take  a  com- 
pound of  one  part  oxygen  and  four  parts  nitrogen, 
being  the  exact  conqMsition  of  pfore  atmospheiic  air; 
and  all  know  how  essential  pvre  air  is  in  stimnbttng 
the  functions  of  lifck  Kow,  in  tlie  chemioal  maiii|m- 
lations  of  t(ke  laboratory,  a  Tod-coloftred,  honiUy- 
suffocating,  poison  •  fuming  gaa  ia  often  geaented 
termed  nitrons  acid  <NO«),  the  oompodHion  of  vhich, 
as  in  the  formulae,  is  one  of  nitrogen  in  comfaiaatioa 
with  four  of  oxygen.  Thnn,  as  idready  staiM,  the  com- 
position of  vital  air  is  one  of  oxygen  to  four  of  mtrogeo; 
so  that  the  elements  of  tiiis  gas  are  exactly  that  of  the 

atmosphere  invvrsely,  the  torm&t  being  a  efaenkal 
and  the  latter  a  mecAuuiicid  oomponnd. 
Ho  w  tmsy  then  lor  the  Infinits  Oftvator,  who  aniBged 

the  partictea  of  air  to  sapport  life^  to  disanaa^a,  or, 
shall  we  -say,  artatige  them,  and  prodnoe  dMth;  to 
turn  Our  beautlfQi  asvre  orystaUme  atrowpher^ 
withont  tho  addition  of  any  exti'aaeuuB  agent  what* 
ev«r,  into  %  frightful  ooean  of  red-lnniag  poiMV, 
whi<^,  in  a  fsw  eeoonds^  wonld  oonode  the  most 
secret  vitab  of  animation  toffiacating  natore  with 
her  own  breath,  annihilating  eveof  genaef  nprodae- 
tfon,  and  settling  down,  lik»  a  bloody  nisktrdBnleBi 
sea  of  inn<Aing  gon,  ^hpeft  the  f|^8>^ailie  mpMnni 
creationi 

'  Our  Tttiy  breath 
Contalna  flfoYmftng  iMaelpld  of  death.' 


I 


W6  h&r6  preyfotiBly  stated  that  oxygen  is  a  supporter 
d  eombti^oid;  iisA  as  t&ere  are  turions  phases  of 
tliis  process— Some  causing  fighib  and  hea^  others  pro- 
dadng  heat  only-— ime  shall  now  say  a  fiew  words  on 
the  bnrnh^  or  oxidation  of  our  food,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  pnre  sir  ahd  a  f e^lr  of  Ih6  relations  existbg 
between  carbon  anid  oxygen.* 

It  h  well  known  that  carbon  enters  ab  exteiisively 
into  tite  eomposilion  of  luliibals  and  vtegetableli  i^^ 
oxygen  iiito  mineriJa:  Curbon-  therefo^  may  be  said 
to  role  in  organic  and  oxygen  in  inorganic  nature;  bu^ 
do  these  two  potentate  of  animal  and  inanimate 
matter  lire  on  terms  of  amity?   Is  the  one  pleased  to 
dwell  only  in  all  its  endless  variety  of  animated  forms 
—those  di  th^  ^-eteoning  mind  and  the  instinctive 
sense,  ci  thto  Verdant  blade  imd  the  painted  flow^ar,  ol 
ihe  humble  i^rub  and  Che  towering  tree?  And  is  the 
other  content  tx>  haVe  thb  bulk  of  its  being  for  ever 
kneaded  into  barren  mountain  ranges,  or  baked  and 
bnried  !n  ^nder0\is  blocks  of  tniip  and  quaite  in  the 
^obe^s  bbsom,  or  to  roll  ahd  moan  for  ever  in  its  ocean 
chains  above  the  central  fires?   Xo;  the  regal  hyena 
—the  keen  rajtaciouS  oxygen — has  a  sufficiency  of  its 
limbs  free^  in  the  form  of  atmospheric  airv  to  be  per^ 
petoally  ittVftding  tiie  IWTitopy  of  its  issk  ^(o^rful 
but  more  peaceful  ne^bouf;  while  carbon,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  aU  its  grand  array  of  plants  and 
animals,  is  as  often  harassing  the  rear  of  the  rampant 
gladiator,  Ireeing  its  subjects  from  his  clenched  fangs 
and  disai^inting  him  of  his  prey;  and  in  this  cease- 
leas  contest  between  tiieSe  two  powerful  elements, 
we  recognise  the  tiirobbtngB  of  that  immense  engine 
which  heaves  the  pulses  of  anima/ted  nature,  and 
commands  the  flood-gates  of  life  and  death.    Carbon 
o£  itself  is  a  harmless  substance^  aad  exists  pure  as 
plumbago,  anthnttst^,  lampMack,  and  more  especially 
the  diamond.    It  is  the  luminous  principle  of  coal, 
wood,  and  oily  matters,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
stable  properties^    The  beams  of  the  theatre  of  Her- 
cuianeum  were  f omid  to  be  entirdy  perfect  <of  course 
in  a  carbonised  state)  aft«r  being  buried  for  2000  years 
in  an  overwhdming  flood  of  lava,  proceeding  from  a 
terriiic  eruption  of  VesuViva  The  chaired  skeleton 
of  the  Boman  sentintift,  and  those  of  the  prisoners 
which  he  may  have  been  guarding,  have  also  been 
found  in  an  entire  statio  of  preservatioik    We  may 
mention  here^  ako^  that  air  taken  from  Bcmie  of  the 
chambers  of  tins  doomed  dty,  and  also  fhmi  the  tombs 
of  the  ancient  idhgs  6l  Sljgypt,  after  being  he^rmetically 
sealed  for  9000  years^  is  found  to  be  as  rich  in  oxygen 
as  the  present  atnsoipheM  of  eiar  ^obei 

In  partaking  a  meal,  iay  '<fl  animal  and  Vegetable 
food,  it  is  first  xni(irl&cal^  by  ^e  ^eth,  mixed  with 
the  saliva,  and,  bcong  reduced  to  a  pulpy  condition, 
is  drawn  into  the  stomach  considerably  mingled  with 
common  air,  'where  it  comes  in  contact  with  various 
solvenl^  attd  a  wliit^  ^ttQky  iftafi,  designated  chyle, 
is  eyiAxBKteds  then  vmveywl  int6  tin  oneulstiesi  and 
sent  into  the  lungs,  where  it  comeft  In  C6ntact  with 
tiie  oxyf^^  tknans  wiwJhtamsitred,  and  at  every 
in^iralSRJb%t^dhibfidl6^'Mth%fole^t3^^  (Ab['bona« 


ceons  particles  of  the  chyle  and  blood  iii  the  propor- 
tioii^  of  two  of  oxygen  to  one  of  carbon;  and  it  is  inuring 
this  combination  that  the  natural  heat  of  our  bodies 
is  generated.  The  heat  itself,  however,  must  not  be 
Considered  as  a  materia  product  of  their  incorpora- 
tion, more  than  we  would  hold  the  gleam  of  a  candle 
to  be  composed  of  the  wick  and  talloW,  or  the  boom  of 
a  cannon  made  of  gunpowder,  iron,  ^d  atmospheric 
aih  Further,  as  the  blood  iil  beating  throng  the 
V)&rious  ramiflcations  back  to  the  lungs,  laden  with 
the  waste  products  of  the  body,  it  is  highly  essential 
to  health  that  it  there  come  in  contact  with  pure 
air,  in  order  ttiat  the.  impurities,  Which  are  chiefly  of 
It  carbonaceous  character,  may  be  oxidised;  and  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  Registrar's  returns  show  a  ' 
preponderance  of  longevity  in  favour  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, when  we  think  of  the  pure  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  them,  and  compare  it  with  the  dense 
volumes  of  pestilential  gases  continually  evolved,  and 
lodging  in  the  wofully  ventilated  confines  of  great  • 
cities,  where  the  squalid  denizens  are  stifled  in  murky 
dens,  reeking  with  ammonia  and  thick  With  carbonic 
acid;  where,  as  a  meagre  substitute  for  heaven^s  pure 
oxygen,  Ihe  sanatorial  brush  occasionally  makes  itS 
appearance,  besmeared  with  a  temporary  antidote 
(hydrate  of  Ume),  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
former  more  volatile  ahd  solidifyiiig  the  latter;  but 
though  it  may  lesson  the  rancour,  it  will  not  heal  the 
womid.   Impure  ur  and  fitow  poison  are  synonymous. 

But  to  show,  for  example,  how  tiie  evolution  of 
heat  is  accelerated  by  quick  respiration,  we  observe 
that  a  horse  when  galioping  becomes  warmed  above 
the  usual  bodily  temperature,  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  increased  volumes  of  oxygen,  which 
the  animal  is  forced  to  inhale,  and  consequently  the 
food  is  sooner  burned  on  the  stomach,  and  an  addi- 
tional quantity  sooner  necessary  as  an  equivalent  to 
its  extra  liibour. 

There  is  another  product  of  respiration  and  digestion 
besides  heat,  viz.  carbonic  acid  (C0|).  The  oxygen  bf 
the  air,  on  entering  the  Ixmgs,  combines  chemically 
with  the  carbon  of  the  blood  in  the  proportion  of  one 
of  t^e  latter  to  two  of  the  former,  and  is  instantly 
expelled  by  the  breath,  as  the  above  poisonous  and 
suflbcating  gaJs;  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  doing  and 
Undoing,  this  charging  and  exhausting,  continually 
going  on  between  the  vital  vivifying  oxygeih  of  the  air 
and  the  deleterious  carbonaceous  particles  with  which 
the  venous  blood,  dark  and  laden,  is  ever  travelling 
into  the  tanned  and  spongy  chambers  of  life,  con- 
stitutes the  very  mainspring  of  existence,  the  basis 
on  which  vitality  is  pivoted.  If  we  imagine  digestion 
operating  and  respiration  stopped,  or  at  least  oxygen 
withheld,  it  must  be  evident  that>death  woUld  imme- 
diately ensue— the  blood  becoming  choked  with  car- 
bonic add.  And  again,  let  us  suppose  that  digestion 
has  ceased  its  functions,  but  respiration  is  free  and 
pure  air  abnndltnt,  and  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? Th&  oxygSn  Would  in  A  Very  short  time 
bum  up  the  stream  ot  !li!f^  i!n  its  ^ousuid  channels. 
It  will  therefore  be  appareut  ^t  gresit  quantities  of 
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earboiuc  add  are  prodnoed  by  the  respiration  of  ani- 
mals alone,  which,  day  and  night  while  life  oontinnes, 
are  generating  it  at  every  breath;  besides  that  eansed 
by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
and  the  combustion  of  inconceivable  quantities  of 
hydrocarbons,  used  iir  commerce  as  sources  of  heat 
and  light;  and  an  inquiring  mind  will  be  apt  to  put 
the  question.  What  becomes,  then,  of  all  these  immense 
quaiilities  of  carbonic  acid  produced  as  previously 
stated?  and  why  is  it  that  all  the  free  oxygen  i^  not 
exhausted,  and  the  atmosphere  charged  instead  with 
.the  suffocating  carbonic  add? 

The  problem  is  easily  solved.  I  have  already  said 
that  carbon  is  lord  of  the  vegetable  kingdouL  Let 
us  then,  in  fancy,  travel  back  to  the  davm  of  creation 
— ^to  the  Azoic  period — and  the  fiery  embryo  of  our 
globe  is  mantled  with  the  primeval  atmosphere,  and 
not  even  the  lowest  form  of  animal  organism  exist- 
ing in  its  newly-distilled  shoreless  oceans  still  warm 
with  the  miraculous  combination  of  their  marvellous 
constituents  and  chemically  chaste— deep  down  to 
the  {listening  granite  floor,  over  which  they  hiss,  and 
seethe,  and  roll; — ^this  before  the  gigantic  and  gor- 
geous flora  of  the  carboniferous  period  had  struck 
a  root  or  opened  a  bud  of  that  rich  green  drapery 
which  was  yet  to  float,  in  emerald  douds,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe; — this  before  the  formation  of 
the  immense  coal-measures— those  huge  black  folds 
of  compressed  vegetable  matter  which  lie  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  continents,  and  represent  the 
solid  carbon  of  those  primeval  and  impenetrable 
forests,  whose  tangled  roots  and  dark  fronds  sucked 
pure  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  in  the  infant  cycles 
of  our  globe^s  being.  And  now  let  us  advance  another 
degree  in  creation;  and,  behold!  the  dry  land  has 
lifted  its  bare  stony  shoulders  triumphantly  above 
the  deep.  But  all  is  yet  enveloped,  from  the  sea- 
levd  to  the  highest  mountain  summit,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  heavy  moving,  dull,  miasmatic  vapours, 
prindpally  carbonic  add  and  nitrogen,  highly  inimi- 
cal to  life.  All  is  a  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
And  yet  not  so,  as  no  life  hitherto  hath  pulsed  in 
its  precincts;  no  song-birds  make  the  air  vocal,  for 
there  are  no  groves  for  them  to  nestle  in;  there  is  no 
lowing  of  cattie  upon  a  thousand  hills,  for  there  are 
no  verdant  meadows  wherewith  to  pasture  them;  no 
beauteous  flowerets  unfold  their  lustrous  petals  to  the 
honey-bee  amid  the  barren  clefts  of  the  iron  rocks; 
no  hardy  moss  yet  dares  to  creep  forth,  or  gigantic 
lichen  unfurl  its  green  flag  in  rank  luxuriance.  The 
pale  red  beams  of  the  blessed  sun  can  scarcely  strug- 
gle through  these  thick  gases  which  swaddle  the 
infant  world;  and  there  is  not  even  a  sufficiency  of 
free  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  to  nurture  the  com- 
bustion of  a  lighted  tiqMr.  But  let  us  turn  another 
leaf  of  this  stone  album;  let  us  pass  by  cycles  of 
ages  and  revisit  the  scene.  What  a  dumge!  It  is 
dothed  with  immense  forests,  reeking  with  tepid 
swamps,  teeming  with  hideous  monsters;  and  latterly 
nature  seems  hampered  with  her  own  fecundity;  for, 
in  another  era,  we  behold  that  the  entire  aspect  is 


changed — forests  have  been  overturned  by  the  rooti, 
mountains  crushed  into  soil,  valleys  devsted  into 
hills,  the  waters  of  the  sea  thrown  upon  diy  land, 
and  the  ocean  bed  has  lifted  its  salt  bosom  to  the 
sun.  New  races  of  forests  are  vegetating  on  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors;  these,  again,  are  buried, 
with  all  their  grizzly  inhalntants  of  tusik,  and  daw, 
and  plate,  and  scale,  again  to  be  replaced  by  otim. 
Now,  after  all  these  terrible  phenomena,  let  us  ton 
our  attention  tq  the  atmosphere,  and  examine  wheiber 
its  constituents  have  undergone  any  change;  and, 
behold!  we  find  that  it  is  lighter,  purer,  and  mora 
transparent;  in  short,  that  an  immense  quantity  of 
its  carbon  has  been  solidified  into  wood;  and  that  a 
marvellous  bulk  of  its  nitrogen  has  been  assimibted 
into  the  bodies  of  animalB»  and  stored  up  in  the  cnut 
of  our  globe,  and  also  in  the  existing  families  of  botii 
spedes.  And  this  law  is  still  intact  in  principle, 
though  somewhat  modified  in  its  operations.  Vege- 
tables are  still  solidifying  the  carbon  of  the  air  in 
thdr  trunks  and  branches;  but  that  substance  is  not 
now  the  vii]^n  carbon,  if  I  may  so  speak,  whidi  wu 
suspended  m  the  primary  atmosphere,  althoogh  it  is 
supplied  in  the  same  form  and!^  assimilated  bj  the 
same  process.  Tet  its  origin  may  now  be  coDBidcnd 
different,  bdng  produced,  as  already  stated,  by  res- 
piration, combustion,  and  decay. 

John  Dougall. 

(To  be  contlniied.} 


LIFB-DEATH-IBIMORTALITY. 

{J/ter  ilu  moswier  of  Ciwley.) 

O  Liral  O  Death!  our  eertaia  part— 
Oar  Alplia,  Omega  thon  art,     « 

Each  ttauding  on  a  far-off  ebore? 
Here  we  vaet,  ihlreidig  on  the  eand. 
Waiting  the  Pnot*i  Mendlj  hand 
To  ateer  ua  to  the  hearenly  land; 
*  Wher^  for  the  gifted  and  the  good. 

Bloom  bowers  of  green  beaUtade-^ 
Afar,  beyond  the  unknown  sea, 
doad-capp'd,  and  daxk  with  myatevy; 
Save  when,  beneath  a  fltfol  Ught, 
Hope  gleams  like  leaping  dolphin  bright— 
When  Time  to  ns  shall  be  no  more! 

From  Life's  oold  mansloa  many  go. 
From  eveiy  point  the  winds  do  blow; 

Bonnd  abont,  from  dawn  to  dawn- 
Borne  by  day  and  eome  by  night. 
Some  through  the  poatem-gate  do  eome; 
By  the  winga  some  do  pass;  and  aome 
By  the  poroh  seek  their  ftnal  homa! 
Some  turn  the  comers  round  about. 
And  tUently;  some  with  a  shout. 
Yeaning  for  the  iales  of  Ught,     . 
Aiaured,  what  time  their  eiii  be. 
By  the  inscrutable  decree— 
By  GodVgood  grace— we  all  ahaU  meet 
(Through  Christ  our  Tietoxy  complete)— 

Shali.  mxst  vrOH  thb  lawhI 

D.OmsinL 

V  The  right  of  translatioii  rsaerred  by  the  Anthoia.  Coa- 
tributtona  addrsaeed  to  the  BdUor  wffl  reeahu  sUsattflB; 
but,  aa  a  general  rule,  he  oaanoi  undertake  to  lalura  ll» 
considered  unauitable.  
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GABRIEL  GRAY— A  GLASGOW  STORY. 

SEVISED  BY  THB  XDITOB* 


'Hie  gods  In  booaty  work  vp  itoniu  aboal  m* 
That  glT«  mMklad  ommIob  to  «x«t 
Ibdr  bidd«B  itzragUi/— ^ddiMM. 

Chapter  XHr. 
Thbouoh  a  loog  morning  I  sat  at  my  desk  dream- 
ing—working— dreaming  more  tkan  working — dream- 
ing drearily  and  sadly  of  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come;    Was  it  that  some  dim  presentiment  of  evil 
I  reodered  me  nnusually  thoughtful?  or  was  I  only 
[  Bitting  as  yet  in  the  shadow  of  the  darkness  that  was 
put? 

A  boatful  of  castaways  in  mid-ocean,  three  days 
after  the  last  remnant  of  provision  has  been  distri- 
buted in  equal  parts— night  setting  in  and  no  sail 
vinble— starvation  in  every  face,  revealed  by  faint 
Btar-gleams  and  the  freathing  phosphorescent  light 
of  waves— waves  lonely,  l^ough  in  infinite  multitude 
—waves  eternally  following,  and  terrible  with  the 
moaths  of  sharks— a  poor  boatful  of  castaways;  hope 
deadening  with  the  last  streaks  of  day,  and  the  awful 
problem  hanging  remorselessly  above  them,  unwhis- 
pered,  but  felt  to  be  there — there,  like  the  hair-sns- 
pended  eword  of  Grecian  story — there  continually, 
engendering  a  madness  &ightfuller  than  the  ultimate 
doom— 'One  of  them  must  die!    Which?' 

Could  it  be  that  Barbara,  knowing  our  pinched 
means— means  girded  against  expansion  as  if  by  iron 
▼alls  of  fate,  and  with  our  national  vnitchdogs  of 
▼ar,  roused  by  a  great  alarm,  putting  their  tax- 
gathering  fangs  in  our  immediate  substance,  making 
the  little  that  was  ours  not  ours  by  so  much  the  less 
—could  it  be,  I  ask  in  my  endless  ingenuity  of  lamen- 
tation, that  Barbara — ^whose  name  I  strip  of  all  fond 
epithets,  and  constitute  it  a  very  term  of  endearment 
in  itself — ^had  glided  away,  like  a  fawn  to  other  pas- 
tnres,  with  deliberate  purpose  of  self-immolation,  in 
order  to  make  one  mouth  fewer  at  our  scanty  table? 
Ah!  my  brave  illogical  one! — to  think  that  you  should 
bave  sought  to  ease  the  sore  pressure  of  our  condition 
by  laying  upon  it  the  immeasurable  burden  of  your 
absence!  Rather  let  me  believe  that,  if  going  of 
your  own  will — for  the  sake  of  bosoms  that  would 
eob  and  eyes  that  would  weep— severing  strong  ties 
of  love  through  argument  of  their  very  strength — it 
most  have  been  with  some  intuitive  consciousness  of 
the  divine  beauty  of  yout  youth,  prompting  you  to 
take  upon  yourself  the  sacrificial  resolve — as  dreading 
a  lost  voice  of  prayer — ^to  carry  that  beauly  pleading 
to  the  skies  for  a  certain  forlorn  household  partially 
forsaken  of  the  gods ! 

So  sat  I  at  my  desk^-my  poor  brain  breaking  into 
wings  like  »  chrysalis — so  sat  I  sorrowfully,  diluting, 
at  times,  the  Ink  with  which  I  tried  to  make  accurate 


summations,  hoping  I  might  succeed,  but  donbtfuL 
Opposite  me,  facing  me^on  the  warm  side  of  the 
room,  for  was  he  not  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Drums? 
— ^sat  Joe  M'Gorkindale,  with  a  oountenanoe  not 
beantlftd  at  any  time,  but  at  this  time  strikingly  the 
contrary  of  beautiful;  nay,  hideous  almost  with 
scarred  and  blackened  memorials  of  dishonourable 
warfare  in  the  night.  Of  course  he  had  been  garroted 
and  robbed  by  three,  two,  or  five  ruffians,  not  one 
of  whom  he  would  be  able  to  identify— he  was  quite 
sure;  so  no  use  making  a  fuss  to  the  police.  The 
assault  took  place  on  the  open  pavement — at  a  com- 
paratively early  hour — while  going  straight  home 
from  an  anti-sooial-evil  lecture— he  being  perfectly 
sober  at  the  time !  Who  could  question  the  veracity 
of  this  narrative  ?  Was  it  not  stamped  upon  his  face 
in  colours  the  most  unadorned  ?  A  tendency  to  Fal- 
staff's  variations  as  to  the  number  of  rogues  in  buck- 
ram could  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  confusion 
of  the  attack.  The  difficulty  of  counting  knuckles, 
even  where  they  leave  a  very  strong  impression,  is 
conceivable.  But  the  grand  evidence  to  which  he 
appealed  was  that  his  gold  watch,  which  was  always 
reluctant  to  go,  was  gone  1  Only  old  M'Gorkindale 
looked  sceptical,  and  growled  inarticulate  thunder, 
and  put  on  such  an  expression  that  it  needed  all  Joe*s 
supplemented  ugliness  to  prove  him  indubitably  his 
child.  '  Ah !  sure  a  pair !'  I  thought  to  myself,  with 
a  shrug.  Both  were  fairly  matched,  and  in  fine 
keeping,  like  ornaments  for  some  devil's  chimney- 
piece,  profanely  so  to  speak. 

The  old  gentleman — ^I  mean  Mr.  M'Gorkindale — 
shut  his  room  door  as  if  he  designed  to  show,  ac- 
cording to  his  wont,  that  he  was  owner  of  the  par- 
tition, and  could  loosen  the  plaster  if  he  pleased. 
Joe  thereupon — that  is,  the  moment  his  back  was 
turned — looked  at  me  quizzically;  and,  putting  his 
thumb-nail  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  made  a  fan  of  his 
outspread  fingers.  What  would  not  Toole  or  Widdi- 
combe  have  given  for  that  bit  of  nature?  But,  ay 
me!  I  was  in  no  mood  for  humour.  Life  is  a  serious 
thing  when  under  the  shadow  of  Death.  Objects 
sometimes  suggest  their  contrasts;  and,  out  of  the 
Heenan-like  aspect — ^making  a  smile  before  me  like 
the  smile  apt  to  be  made  by  a  twopenny  looking-glass 
bought  of  some  ragged  pedlar— grew  the  vision  of  a 
face  so  heavenly  beautiful,  as  to  blind  me  vrith  sud- 
den blindness  by  its  glorious  lineaments.  It  was 
Barbara  herself — none  other;  so  real— so  living— so 
present — so  like  as  if  she  came  to  wonder  at  tears, 
and  dissipate  an  illusion  of  bereavement,  that  I  laid 
my  forehead  on  my  crossed  arms,  and,  for  a  mOknent, 
refused  to  believe  that  she  was  dead.  When  I  looked 
up,  Joe  was  staring  at  me  sympathetically;  but  the 
pathos  sat  so  oddly  on  his  disfigured  countenance, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  laughing;  and  Joe  laughed 
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too,  thinking  I  bad  been  sbatmning  sorrow,  and  not 
appearing  tti  comprehend  that  my  so  sadden  tears  of 
mirth  were  only  as  funeral  baked-meats  serving  for 
a  wedding-ieast. 

I  accordingly  proffered  explanation,  with  becoming 
delicacy  to  a  fadal  exhibition  calculated  to  confound 
all  passions;  upon  which  he  admitted  it  would  be 
well  he  should  hide  himself  for  a  month. 

'Yon  must  keep  less  early  hours,  friend,'  I  re- 
marked, '  for  terror  of  the  daylight.' — Curious  advice, 
surely,  to  be  addressed  to  a  youth  not  particularly 
sure-footed  in  the  dark,  and  fresh  from  the  hands  oi 
cowardly  phantom  garroters — ^in  buckram! 

J  I'm  blowed,'  he  exclaimed, '  if  I  be  seen  any  inhere 
but  at  masked  balls.' 

*Why,  friend.*  I  continued,  *you  must  consort 
with  owls  and  nightingales.' 

'  'Twouldn't  be  the  first  time  I  have  i)layed  the 
part  of  a  night-bird,'  interjected  Joe,  laughing. 

'You  must  be  seen  nowhere,'  I  added,  'except 
where  you  shall  not  be  seen  at  alL' 

'Precisely;  and  so,  Mr.  Gray,'  he  said,  taking  a 
card  from  his  pocket,  'I  wish  you  to  attend  this 
Social  Science  Dinner.  It  is  a  pity  the  ticket  should 
be  lost.    Old  Brougham  is  to  be  in  the  chair. ' 

Brougham!  What  a  name  to  conjure  with!  Yet 
what  wonder  if  I  wavered?  A  public  festivity — at 
which  fathers  with  living  daughters  might  stab  me, 
sending  the  steel  here  where  ever3rthing,  alas!  is 
tenderest — ^how  could  I  carry  my  doud  of  unhappi- 
ness  into  that  sunshine?  The  tconptation  was  great 
— the  disinclination  strong — the  propriety  dubious. 
But  my  incomparable  Adonis — ^not  a  bad  blockhead 
at  heart — imparted  some  sentiment  of  |;race  to  the 
touches  of  negro  blood  about  his  eyes,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  pressed  me  to  take  his  place. 

'You  need  cheering  up  a  bit,'  he  said;  and  I  an- 
swered that  I  was  sorry  to  be  a  gainer  by  his  mishap. 

'  Such  are  the  chancte  of  war,'  he  observed. 

'  But  you  are  right,'  I  suggested  for  his  consolation; 
'were  you  to  lend  your  countenance  to  the  Social 
Science  demonstration,  it  might  possibly  be  little 
valued  in  its  present  damaged  state.' 

Joe  exhibited  the  edge  of  a  monstrous  guffaw;  but, 
Chancing  at  a  certain  door,  and  fearing  a  certain  ogre, 
suddenly  smothered  it  up. 

*  How  many  ruffians  did  you  say  ?'  I  inquired. 

' "Ah,  no  more  of  that,  Hal!  an  you  love  me,"' 
was  his  serio-comic  rejoinder,  as  he  thrust  the  card 
into  my  hand. 

When  I  went  home  to  dress,  my  poor  Jean — ^not 
now  as  she  used  to  be,  yet  with  the  embers  of  her  old 
aspirations  easily  fanned  into  flame— was  much  up- 
lifted on  being  told  that,  like  the  immortal  Robert 
Boms,  I  was  about  to  dine  with  a  lord.  She  was 
glad  to  hear  of  something  promising  at  last — some- 
thing that  at  all  events  sounded  lai^&— as  we  had 
still  four  daughters  left. 

'  Situated  as  we  are,'  she  said,  '  society  is  every- 
thing.' 

The  slight  bustle  of  cleaning  my  boots,  and  brush- 


ing my  best  coat,  created  a  Uttle  wholesome  exdte-  I 
ment  in  our  home  of  dreadful  vacancji^the  irmkar^ 
Jessie,  undertaking,  in  addition,  to  wash  sad  iroa 
me  a  handkerchief  before  J  could  pull  on  my  gloTo. 
Jean  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  pnsh  well  up  to 
the  chair,  and  not  let  everybody  else  take  all  the 
speaking  out  of  my  mouth.     The  silly  thing,  Kate 
— so  like  what  her  mother  was  when  I  used  to  be 
writing  insane  rhymes  about  her!— inquired  if  there 
was  any  chance  of  my  asking  his  lordship  to  call? 
Upon  which  we  all  joined  in  a  little  timid  hragbter— 
the  first  that  had  been  heard  within  our  honee  aace 
our  unspeakable  trial     Isabella  observed  that  ihe 
would  like  to  have  a  peep  of  the  hall,  and  of  the 
ladies'  dresses,  from  some  quiet   comer.    As  for 
Sophia,  she  wished  that  I  might  enjoy  mjMlf,  and 
get  up  my  spirits  a  little — an  achievement  beyood 
her  own  poor  strength — ah!  heaviest  burdened  of  \a 
all !    My  going  out  to  a  great  public  dinner  was  &  ^ 
first  visible  sign  of  the  uplifting  of  that  curtain  of  | 
gloom  under  which  we  had  lately  moved— or  scarodj  < 
moved — ^ghastlily,  with  hearts  which  it  would  hxn  \ 
been  easy  to  let  break. 

The  City  Hall  presented  a  gay  and  animating  speo 
tacle.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  fashionables  of  tovn 
and  neighbourhood  were^lfere,  of  both  sexes,  hand- 
somely costumed,  and  rowed  promiscuously,  at  long 
tables,  running  in  tolerably  doee  parallels  throogh* 
out  the  entire  oblong  area  of  the  hall— eveiy  table 
being  profusely  patterned  with  the  ornate  cnlintfy 
arts;  while  at  each  end  were  platforms,  occnpied  bj 
those  who  were  supposed  to  occupy  high  ideal  plat- 
f  onus  in  the  general  regard  of  the  world.  By-and- 
by,  the  mere  feeding  being  over,  the  gaUeiies  all 
round  became  equally  populous  and  lively;  and  the 
vast  audience  waited  for  the  oratoiy  which  vas  to 
vindicate  a  glreat  cause,  and  justify  a  magnifioeat 
ovation.  Away  up  behind  the  noble  chaiimaa, 
in  front  of  the  large  organ,  was  a  goigeons  figure, 
in  scarlet,  satin,  and  beard — ^the  'Albany  Heiald,' 
to  wit — ^imported  from  the  Heralds'  College,  Edin- 
buTgh — erect  between  two  trumpeters,  prepared  to 
vociferate  the  toasts.  Lord  Bron^am,  with  a  had 
no  whiter  than  my  own — albeit  I  am  a  mere  bqjr  to 
him — a  head  not  quite  so  superior,  perhaps,  in  its  inte- 
rior furnishings,  as  our  so  different  oonditioiia  voold 
imply,  yet  a  stubborn,  achieving  head,  fitted  to  do  im- 
mortal battle  in  great  arenas.  He  spoke  like  an  aged 
man  who  had  either  never  known  trepidatioD,  or  bad 
long  since  survived  it.  There  was  pluck  and  em- 
phasis about  him,  together  with  the  absence  of  tSod, 
like  one  assured  of  his  position,  remembering  bis 
prowess,  and  not  doubting  his  sncoess.  Hia  st^ 
was  not  so  much  oratory,  as  an  echo  of  what  w 
oratory  once,  for  he  was  now  eighty-two  years  of  age. 
Ko  passage  palpitating  with  fresh  beauty,  or  bnnug 
with  original  thought,  escaped  that  whole  evening 
from  his  lips.  Yet  I  could  not  keep  my  ^ei  from 
him,  as  the  shadow  of  a  greatness  that  was  cokval 
— as  the  reminiscence  of  a  power  that  had  ahakcn 
the  world— as  something  noUy  aichaeokgJBsl,  bsaded 
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down  to  U8  from  days  ia  which  there  were  gUnts. 
Sir  John  Pakington— physically  a  somewhat  small 
man,  with  deep-set  eyes  and  prominent  nose — spoke 
with  fair  ability  and  effect.    Sir  James  &ay  Shuttle- 
worth,  with  h«td  intellectnal  and  bald;  the  Lord- Ad- 
vocate, Mr.  Moncrieff,  handsome  in  feature,  and  full- 
toned  and  gentlemanly  in  voice— together  with  most  of 
the  other  magnates  of  the  night — acquitted  themselves 
like  men  accustomed  to  such  work;  while  the  '  Albany 
Herald '  did  his  grand  part  with  the  flourish  of  medi- 
eval magnificence.    Had  I  only  had  Mathew  Waddel 
to  bear  me  out — ^Mathew,  a  mere  ghost  to  me  now — 
I  might  perhaps  have  told  of  more  luminous  flashes 
of  wit,  and  higher  reaches  of  originality,  and  mightier 
manifestations  of  genius,  exhibited  before  a  consider- 
ably smaller  audience.    But  that  was  all  over  these 
many  weeks,  and  I  was  happy  merely  to  listen — nay, 
ahnost  grateful  to  the  phantom  garroters  through 
whose  agency  I  had  been  acoorded  that  privilege. 
At  times,  indeed,  I  was  lonely  enough  —  contem- 
plating, as  I  did,  all  round,  faces  that  were  dear 
and  beautiful  to  some,  and  just  serving  to  remind 
me  of  one  that  was  perfect,  and  in  heaven — past 
menace  for  evermore  of  grief,  or  wrinkle,  or  de- 
cay.    But  the  splendid  company,  the  illustrious 
names,  the  wine,  the  enthusiasm^all  had  an  exhil- 
arating effect  upon  my  spirits.    The  object  was  to< 
advance  Social  Science,  and  on  my  way  homeward  I 
tried  to  track  out  the  hidden  springs  of  that  move- 
ment. What  was  the  whole  Congress  but  an  attempt 
to  give  scientific  aim  and  organised  momentum  to 
that  Christian  practice  which  is  the  grand  rectifier? 
Competition  is  a  good,  useful  servant  of  industry; 
but  competition,  unrestrained  by  justice  ^d  hu- 
noanity,  is  like  the  fire  that  has  gained  the  mastery, 
and  is  burning  the  house.    What  i^  it  but  certain 
murderous  maxims  of  trade  —  armed  with  which 
maxinui,  men,  naturally  humane,  labour  to  crush 
their  rivals,  not  scrupling  to  build  their  triumphs  on 
the  despair  and  wreck  of  a  hundred  households — 
maxims  which  have  turned  much  of  the  industry  of 
the  world  into  unscrupulous  antagonism  and  death- 
struggle — with  their  awful  fruits  of  suffering  to  the 
defeated  and  of  guilt  and  peril  to  the  victorious — 
what  is  it,  I  say,  but  these  maxims  promulgated 
under  high  sanction,  and  exercised  with  systematic 
licence,  that  have  caused  the  ^working-classes  to  ac- 
cept the  gage  of  battle,  and  throw  up  fortresses  for 
their  own  protection  in  the  shape  of  trades'  unions 
and  co-operative  associations?    Philanthropists  and 
statesmen,  looking  down  from  their  watch-towers 
upon  this  great  conflict,  have  at  length  stepped  into 
the  field  as  peacemakers;  and  behold  them  now,  a 
powerful  army,  with  Social  Science  inscribed  upon 
their  banners,  moving   into  those  districts  where 
population  is  thickest,  inviting  all  to  state  their 
ctmxpbdniB,  inculcating  mutual  good- will,  and  labour- 
ing^ to  enforoe  the  lesson,  and  to  hold  up  the  warning, 
that  no  fofm  of  social  injustice  can  escape  its  just 
retribution — ^that  no  class  of  society  can  be  degraded 
without  injury  to  every  other  dass — and  that  suffer- 


ing, inflicted  for  the  sake  of  gain,  through  the  tyranny 
of  capital  and  the  helplessness  of  want,  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  avenged. 

These  and  other  kindred  musings  brought  me  to 
my  own  home — ^pleased  to  reflect  that,  if  there  was 
any  menacing  disease  at  the  roots  of  our  social  system, 
there  were  active  and  able  agencies  at  work  endea- 
vouring to  arrest  the  mischief.  On  being  admitted, 
and  finding  my  group  in  the  parlour,  I  began  to  tell, 
in  rather  a  cheerful  tone — ^a  tone  intended  to  cheer — 
of  the  great  sight  that  I  had  witnessed.  Suddenly, 
however,  I  was  interrupted,  not  so  much  by  any  word 
spoken,  as  by  my  own  observation  of  change.  The 
silence  was  dreadful.  It  seemed  as  if  the  definite  sor- 
row of  my  household  had  given  place  to  a  wild  fear, 
similar  to  that  which  strikes  a  city  piale  when  an 
enemy  is  heard  at  its  gates.  What  could  it  mean? 
But,  lo !  the  solution  of  the  mystery!  Lying  for  me 
on  the  table  was  a  note  whidi  Jean,  with  her  wo- 
manly curiosity  and  assumed  privilege  of  wifehood, 
had  opened.  It  was  from  Mr.  M'Corkindale — begin- 
ning '  Dear  Sir,'  stating  that  '  a  younger  man  would 
now  answer  his  purpose,'  and  intimating  that  I  was 
—dismissed. 


Chapter  XIV. 

'I  had'Abl  have  I  nowf«-a>  Mead.* —Byron. 

The  prisoner  of  Chillou  regained  his  freedom  with 
a  sigh.  So  did  I  mine.  My  stool  and  desk  had 
become  as  familiar  to  me  as  his  chain  and  pillar. 
The  windows  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  into 
which  mine  looked— 'with,  framed  in  one  of  them, 
the  picture  of  a  girl  sewing  eternally,  and  growing 
old  along  with  me — had  become  indented  into  my 
brain,  even  as  the  small  green  isle,  with  its  three 
trees  visible  through  the  barred  lattice  of  Chillon*s 
dungeon,  had  become  part  of  the  daily  life  of  Bon- 
nivard.  Byron's  forlorn  hero  had  made  friendship 
with  spiders;  and  I,  with  at  least  one  huge  spider 
had  learned,  through  an  almost  life-long  intercourse, 
to  consort  after  a  fashion.  I  had  become  used  to 
Mr.  M'Corkindale,  like  an  anchorite  to  his  hair- 
shirt  How  I  was  to  do  without  the  irritation  of 
him,  I  in  vain  tried  to  conjecture.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  boiler-maker  who  could  not  sleep  when 
he  went  to  reside  at  a  quiet  distance  from  his  work- 
shop. He  could  not  sleep  for  the  silence,  which 
startled  and  kept  him  awake  like  the  cessation  of  a 
kind  nurse's  lullaby.  In  like  manner,  I  dreaded  I 
might  not  sleep  well  when  beyond  hearing  of  dear 
Mr.  M'Corkindale's  growls. 

With  others  connected  with  the  great  house  of 
M'Corkindale  k  Co.  1  could  part  without  jMurticular 
malediction.  Of  Macnab  the  profound,  and  Dallas 
the  gay,  I  had  been  all  along  the  oracle,  and  they  were 
grieved  at  my  leaving.  Then  there  was  poor  Joe 
himself,  my  unfortunate  vis-d-vis,  with  his  genius  for 
getting  into  scrapes.  As  when  a  portentous  cloud  in 
the  west  changes,  by  slow  d^prees,  its  blackness  to 
primrose  and  saffiron,  so  had  a  luminous  change  come 
over  his  visual  oi^fans.    His  features  were  in  a  state 
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of  moral  tnmaitioiL  Time  was  beginning  to  vindicaie 
them  againit  oalimmy.  I  could  discern  in  them  the 
growing  fearlessness  of  innocence.  They  brightened 
as  the  moon  brightens  through  the  trailing  rags  of 
the  storm-fiend.  What  wonder  if  Joe  showed  himself 
eyerywhere  like  one  who  carried  testimonialsl  Day- 
light was  not  braver  than  h&  Why,  he  could  con- 
front mankind,  and  even  womankind,  without  having 
to  tax  his  invention  for  apologies,  or  magnify  his 
buckram  garroters.  His  face  was  washed  like  that 
of  the  moon  after  being  dipped  in  edipse.  It  glis- 
tened like  the  face  of  a  Scotch  collier  on  the  advent 
of  Sabbath  and  soap!  Now  was  his  moment  for  the 
photographer!  The  gallant  youth,  one  of  a  gray 
west-end  corps  desirous  of  dawning  into  crimson — 
true  heroes,  by  the  way,  who  have  dashed  into  hot 
water  rather  than  not  be  boiled  red  like  lobsters — 
the  gaUant  youth,  I  say — one  of  those  most  promi- 
nently ambitious  of  high  blood  in  their  nnifonn — 
looked,  upon  the  whole,  at  this  crisis  of  restoration, 
as  beautiful  as  Providence  ever  intended  him  to  look, 
which  I  deny  to  be  extravagant  encomium.  I  could 
see  that  Joe  was  sad,  his  good  feeling  towards  me 
being  farther  proved  by  his  consenting  to  take  the 
chair  at  a  supper  which,  from  lack  of  appetite  on 
my  part,  remains  to  this  hour  uneatenk  To  say 
truth,  I  had  begun  rather  to  like  Joe.  I  had  takea 
Soundings  of  his  shallowness,  and  found  a  few  scat- 
tered and  miraculous  grains  of  gold  in  his  prodigious 
quicksand.  His  mouth  could  measure  out  as  large  a 
laugh  as  my  experience  bounded— albeit  I  have  not 
lacked  wit  to  see  into  sundry  throato  in  my  time. 
He  had  listened  to  the  ring  of  old  Gabriel,  and,  if 
the  truth  dare  make  me  bold,  he  found  the  metal 
sterling.  My  dismissal  he  pronounced  a  'shame' 
— ^prefixing  a  brief  epithet  to  give  the  denunciation 
emphasis.  Above  all,  he  was  an  egregious  ass — ^a 
filial  rebel — ^the  incipient  penalty,  as  I  was  diabolical 
enough  to  prophesy,  of  a  tyranny  that  had  laid  the 
train,  in  the  miserable  years  never  to  be  recalled  or 
blotted  out,  for  overwhelming  retributive  catas- 
trophes. How  I  chuckled  over  Joe,  like  a  spiteful 
old  Guy  Fawkes  or  Mephistopheles  over  a  torch  that 
should  yet  set  a  great  house  on  fire! 

Ahl  this  is  bitter  fooling  for  a  heart  like  mine — 
tongues  of  flame  playing  around  dismally  eharred 
timbers.  Could  the  world  but  see  me  as  I  write!  Ay 
me!  most  ignorant  world!  ever  the  unphilosophio 
dupe  of  bright  surfaces, — ^which  is  welL  Fancy  poor 
Tom  Hood  making  the  kingdom  laugh  from  his  un- 
pensioned  sick-bed.  O  ineongmous  world!  There 
is  death  in  honest  Motley's  lodging,  but  Motley  must 
make  raddle -faces  to  the  crowd  that  he  may  earn 
the  funeral-costs — chalk  and  vermilion^  hiding  the 
watery  chamiels,  and  pit  and  galleries  uproarious  at 
the  dryness  of  tiie  grimace.  Yet  why  should  not  I 
be  tt^rtyt  Was  I  not  enfranchised?— master  of  my 
own  motionsT^^in  a  very  condition  to  Indite  bymns 
to  Uberiyt  The  living  M'Ckvkindale,  great  as  he 
was,  had  no  more  power  ove^  me  than  any  dead 
Oaar  of  all  tha  Btissiaa.    I  could  breakfast  in  bed. 


or  slumber  till  noon,  like  a  lord  I  The  backram  gar- 
roters might  take  my  waidh  for  any  use  I  shoald 
hate  for  it.  I  eonld  linger,  if  I  so  ekoae,  on  the 
bridge,  like  that  eternal  bnyer  of  '  oUT  clothes,'  whom 
I  never  yet  saw  effeefeing  a  pnrchaee  okrtbee  old  or 
new  not  being  usualiy  cast  «ff  there.  Good  Heaven ! 
is  the  man  I  mean  watting  for  some  wreteh  who  is 
to  have  done  with  dothes — ^tbe  river  betag  at  hand 
for  a  ooveringT  By  whatever  motive  pmnpted,  his 
patience  is  miraculous— not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
speculator  in  horror,  who  attended  Van  Amboi^ 
night  after  night,  and  season  after  season,  lest  he 
should  miss  seeing  him  devoured.  l>oiabtleas,  if  the 
lion-tamer  is  alive  at  this  date,  his  laborious  patroo 
has  his  eye  upon  him  still,  so  that  his  end  may  not 
lack  a  spectator  who  has  paid  handsomely  for  that 
special  treat.  But  Moses — ^keeping  the  passage  of  the 
Ixidge  like  a  Horatius,  or  like  the  man  who  eollecti 
the  toll — ^f or  what  particular  victim  doea  Ae,  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year,  lie  in  wait?  Ai  tke  tlunigkt 
worked  in  my  brain,  I  avoided  the  oriental  f^am  of 
his  eye,  thou^  other  occasion  to  hurry  past  liiml 
had  none.  I  feared  it  as  a  preseient  eye  for  ganneats 
destined  to  become  bare.  A  shark  is  an  o^y  fol- 
lower in  the  wake  of  a  leaky  ship.  Milton  describes 
Death  as  snuffing  the  smell  of  mortal  diange  on  earth 
after  the  original  trespass,  and  oomparea  it  to  a  flock 
of  ravenous  fowl,  against  the  day  of  batUe»  'lured 
with  the  scent  of  living  carcases,'  to  a  field  where 
armies  are  encamped.  The  passage,  as  it  Maads  in 
England's  epic,  is  considered  by  De  Quiaoey  tm  the 
most  tremendous  in  human  literature.  B«t  are  the 
sharks,  and  the  ravens,  and  the  vultures,  eadowed, 
veritably,  with  a  foreknowledge  of  mmtal  doom  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  the  secret  alarms  of  man,  when  immi- 
nent on  the  outer  brink  of  Hfe,  that  invest  tiie  pre- 
datory brood  that  rove  the  deep,  or  that  skim  the  sir, 
with  instincts  of  approaching  carnival  f  Yet  God 
give  me  strength  to  fight  against  the  haipies  even 
of  my  own  fears !  Misfortune  is  always  oonsfnciioaa. 
I  was  free,  but  with  no  soul  for  freedom;  manumitted, 
but  with  the  chains  of  obdurate  habit  dmggiiig  me 
back  to  my  dungeoh.  Oh!  a  wide,  wide  worid«  my 
masters !  and  my  lot  in  it,  now  that  I  wan  old,  tiie 
terrible  '  where  to  chooae'  of  our  first  parents  oa  tiieir 
expulsion  from  Paradise!  From  every  point,  the 
world  radiated  awqr  £ram  me  into  utter  wUdecnass. 
Let  the  young  saplings  be  tranq^^lanted;  but  oh!  vex 
not  the  earth  with  seeking  to  tear  op  the  ofai,  old 
roots !  Whither  could  I  wander,  save  inatiiKtifeiy 
on  my  familiar  beat  ?  Once  or  tiHee  I  went  into  the 
court  behind  M'Corkiadale's  warehouse^  in  mnder  to 
observe  if  the  female  kit-kat,  framed  in  a  oertaia 
window  opposite,  and  sewiag,  was  f raaied  there,  aad 
sewing  there  Still;  and  to  wonder  if  the  sallow  slafa  of  a 
ruthless  social  condition,  as  she  lifted  her  loilam  ayes 
to  a  prospect  the  lengtii  of  whieh  ake  aoald,  with 
diligence  like  hers,  have  stitohed  ia  hasl  apaes  with 
her  needle,  discovered  aiid  i^««M"U>il  the  diattMsr- 
anoe,  in  her  little  impriioaed  hofiaon,  ol  a  'VlMa  and 
veneraUa  laadnmrity  bow  gQoa  fran  bar 
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eTermore !  Ah  1  good  my  mMten  1  what  shadows  we 
are  all  at  best  I 

Ha,  ha!  whir  away,  ye  mnlti&dinons  social  wheelsl 
I  am  out  of  g^ta,  Qo  on  glprioiuly,  grinding  down 
more  hecatombs  of  bones,  and  conquering  the  markets 
of  the  world  forererl  My  poor  part  is  done.  But 
be  thoa  happy,  0  great  M'Corfcindale  of  the  Drums  I 
Thou  art  no  exceptional  monster!  Nature,  in  her 
merdfolness  eren  to  the  wicked,  affords  thee,  if  thou 
but  knewest  it,  an  exemplar.  The  butcher-bird  sucks 
the  life-blood  of  its  prey,  and  suspends  the  useless 
carcsse  upon  thorns.  Hug,  then,  thlB  thought,  and 
be  jovial  oyer  thy  port  of  supreme  vintage,  thou 
savagest  of  old  shxikes ! 

My  brain,  as  1  confess,  and  have  perhaps  shown, 
is  something  wild.     Pardon  me,  good  Christians  all ! 
Of  my  five  beauties,  one  (God  rest  her!)  is  in  heaven; 
bat  how  are  the  remaining  four  to  be  fed?  If  it  were 
other  than  my  own  case,  I  should  say  that  an  old 
man — ^three  score  and  odds — ^poor,  friendless,  and 
very  proud — ^yet  tender-hearted  as  a  child,  and  sur- 
rounded by  appealing  eyes — is  a  spectacle  for  the 
gods  to  pity.    For  several  situatioiis  I  have  made  a 
desperate  push;  but,  in  each  case,  have  found  myself 
jostling,  shouldering,  clamouring,  perspiring,  with 
some  fifty  or  a  hundred  applicants,  towards  a  door 
which  could  only  admit  one.    What  a  sorry  chance 
for  (Gaffer  with  his  gray  hairs  I    Yet  day  after  day 
have  I  perambulated  the  streets — ^petitioning  all  whom 
I  knew,  with  a  courage  inspired  by  my  dreadful  need, 
to  assist  me  to  find  some  opening — ^tmsting  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents — hoping  in  the  very  frantic 
breach  of  the  foriomest  hope — shuddering  at  undi- 
vnlged  presentiments  of  madness — with  visions  of  my 
poor,  girls,  and  even  Jean  herself  (alas  for  the  aspir- 
ing blood  of  the  Chisholms!)  charring  for  niggard 
hire!    In  my  relation,  humble  as  it  was,  to  the 
wealthy  house  of  M'Corkindale  ft  Co.  I  was  some- 
body; but  was  I  anybody  now?  Did  not  my  acquain- 
taaoes  look  coldly  on  me?  Was  not  my  credit  deterio- 
rated?  Would  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  merd- 
lesB  Income-tax,  consider  me  worth  plucking?    Did 
the  foc^  live  who  would  waste  a  flattery  on  one  so  in- 
capable of  making  a  profitable  return  ?  Once  I  thought 
to  commence  business  on  my  own  account,  if  I  could 
raiae  a  liltle  capital;  but,  alas!  the  lunacy  of  it!    I 
had  only  taken  effectual  means,  by  the  preliminary 
efforts  which  I  made,  to  ascertain,  confidentially, 
through  my  own  bitter  humiliation,  how  painfully 
hard-np  was  all  the  great  ostentatious  world.     Yet  I 
have  not  been  always  snubbed.    The  other  day, 
Ronald  M'Intyre— the  sorry  devil  of  a  rhymster, 
whom  the  critics  admit  to  have  the  right  stuff  in  him 
— buttoned  to  the  throat,  dirty,  and  with  red  eyes- 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  attempting  to  borrow 
half-a-crown  from  me.    I  put  it  to  him  candidly,  and 
with  some  solemnity,  whether  a  man  with  a  large 
family,  hopelessly  out  of  work,  almost  out  at  elbows, 
and  as  poor  as  an  inspired  poet,  was  the  least  in  a 
pontkm  to  lend  so  large  an  amount?    A  smile  broke 
npoit  kb  eoimtenaaoe^  which  presented  a  strange 


blending  of  obfuscation  and  fire-gleams;  and  I  am  a 
perjured  historian  if  he  did  not  offer  to  stand  treat 
for  us  both,  to  the  extent  of  a  silver  shilling,  which 
he  displayed !  My  enforced  idleness  hurried  me  to 
the  West-End  Park.  I  had  no  particular  lousiness 
among  the  children  and  the  nursery-maids;  but  there 
is  a  spur  to  restlessness  of  motion — no  matter  whither 
— poignant  at  the  heart  of  every  great  despair.  The 
soothing  aspect  of  the  place  showed  nature  kindlier 
than  man.  Its  decaying  and  dead  foliage — ^weeds  of 
mourning  for  the  perished  glories  of  the  year — ac- 
corded with  my  mood.  From  the  serene  ripple  of  the 
Kelvin  my  heart  caught  a  music  of  other  days;  and  I 
looked  up  to  the  palatial  terraces  as  to  a  height  ^rom 
which  not  even  an  extraordinary  friendship  could  be 
expected  to  stoop.  But  I  thought  of  my  sad  household 
in  Portland-street— of  Jessie  wearing  her  fingers  to 
the  bone — of  Isabella  never  uttering  a  complaint—  of 
Sophia  experimenting,  with  cheeks  of  unearthly  pal- 
lor, as  to  the  minimum  of  food  necessary  to  sustain 
life — of  Kate  forgetting,  for  whole  days,  to  laugh — 
and  of  Jean  continually  asking  me,  amid  paroxysms  of 
tears,  what,  in  the  name  of  gqodness,  was  to  be  done? 
How  beautiful  a  visitation  was  the  gentle  falling 
asleep  of  our  Barbara,  amid  a  thousand  ministries  of 
affection,  compared  with  this  new  agony!  And  how 
well  was  it  that  the  Great  Shepherd  should  have 
taken  the  tenderest  of  our  flock  into  His  so  perfect 
keeping,  ere  the  bowlings  of  the  wolf  were  heard,  and 
the  crisis  of  utter  consternation  had  come!  For  a 
moment  the  curtain  of  my  sorrow  darkened  the  pros- 
pect. Fresh  resolves  as  to  the  future  rose  and  melted 
in  my  bosom.  But  I  had  household  bills  to  pay — 
importunate  duns  to  face — ^grateful  mouths  to  feed — 
clinging  spirits  to  sustain — and  all  at  that  twilight 
of  my  life  which  I,  at  one  time,  dreamed  would  be 
consecrated  to  retirement,  to  cheerfulness,  and  to 
letters.  My  strong  determination  revived,  and  took 
a  shape  which  the  reader  may  have  anticipated.  Mr. 
Waddel  was  my  old  crony.  For  forty  years  and  up- 
ward our  gray  hairs  had  covered  but  a  single  heart. 
He  knew  I  had  not  been  improvident.  I  owed  to 
him,  in  great  part,  the  consciousness  of  possessing 
faculties  which  might  have  borne  me  to  honourable, 
nay,  to  possibly  illustrious,  termini,  had  my  good 
star  placed  me  on  more  auspicious  rails.  Would  I 
not  be  wronging  his  goodness  if  I  withheld  from 
him  the  knowledge  of  my  afflictions?  So  feeling,  I 
mounted  the  stairs  of  the  Park,  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  his  mansion.  Fortunately,  I  observed 
him  approach.  The  old,  much-loved  figure  was  be- 
fore me.  I  should  now  encounter  him  as  if  by  acci- 
dent. My  heart  bounded  as  it  had  not  done  for  many 
days.  The  smile  of  greeting  was  on  my  lips;  but 
what  a  grand  unmasker  is  poverty !  My  old,  my 
familiar  friend  stared  at  me— stared  with  a  blank, 
insulting  stare,  and  passed  ruthlessly  on.  Matiiew 
had  cut  me  dead.  On  the  dear  pavement  there  oould 
be  no  possibility  of  mistake.  The  famtalil^  of  the 
act  turned  my  chagrin  to  fire.  What  had  I  done  to 
deeerreit?    Angers,  as  if  born  of  hell,  burned  at  my 
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heart  and  braiiL  Oh!  for  a  giant's  ami  to  haye  struck 
luin— etruck  him  on  the  instant — in  the  face — ^man- 
fully— ^blow,  as  it  were,  for  blow ! 

After  this  thunder— rain !    For  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  felt  that  I  was  indeed  friendless  in  the  world. 


Chapter  XV. 

'wroDg'd  poverty, 

Sending  hif  uyw  to  heaven  ■wlmming  in  iwn.*—0Ue9  FUMitr. 

Misery,  nnder  any  guise,  has  a  wierd  music  of  its 
own;  and  thus,  with  me,  it  sang: —    - 

TeeSb  me,  O  OodI  this  weight  of  woe  to  bear. 

Eves  while  I  see,  fonaken, 

O'er  Fortune'a  bright  face  shaken, 
A  dreary  midnight  of  diahevell'd  hair. 
Proud  heart  of  minel  be  proof  against  despair! 

Pale  Sorrow  points  the  way  where  hope  is  none; 

Yet,  prostrate,  I  beseech  her, 

As  my  life's  later  teacher. 
To  fill  my  cnp,  and  let  it  orermn. 
And  wash  away  all  ills  that  I  have  done. 

Each  grief-wmng  drop  would  scald  like  stinging  lead; 

Save  that,  through  force  of  terror, 

I  struggle  'gainst  my  error, 
And  feel  a  strength  that  in  my  soul  was  dead 
When  the  false  earth  was  flowery  to  my  tread. 

Reeds!  worthless  reedsl  why  break  at  every  blast? 

Distracted  is  my  vision 

Of  friendship's  joys,  Elysian; 
I  slept  in  dreams,  and  wake  to  tears  at  last, 
Dropp'd  in  the  wormy  grave  of  all  the  past 

Not  simpering  in  the  sunlight  of  success; 

But  when,  in  flery  madness. 

Wrecking  the  sunset's  gladness, 
Comes  down  the  night  in  tempests  of  distress, 
Can  we  know  aught  of  human  littleness. 

Ahl  shameless  day!  thou  masker  meet  for  scorn! 

Gain  did  his  bloody  murder 

In  the  fierce  noon-day's  ardour. 
Ere  yet  a  silent  star  look'd  down  to  warn, 
Or  ghostly  shape  of  ghastly  deed  was  bom. 

Darkness  has  drunk  the  Ught  of  all  my  sky; 

Still,  with  my  keen  eyes  brlght'ning,  , 

1  see,  as  by  fierce  lightning, 
What  friends  desert  me  and  what  friends  stand  by; 
And  hell  and  heaven  are  mine  alternately. 

The  Furiea  lash  my  pulses  into  flame. 

On  all  whom  pride  estranges 

I  bum  for  prompt  revenges, 
Till  other  eyes  approach,  and  make  me  tame; 
And  Love,  the  victor,  owns  a  blush  of  shame.  ^ 

Oh!  if  an  adverse  fate  has  chiU'd  the  faith 

That  in  strong  friendship  llveth, 

Another  boon  it  giveth— 
To  know  the  trath  that  hangs  not  on  a  breath. 
But  clings^  through  sun  and  shade,  till  seal'd  in  death! 

A  trifle;  but  let  it  pass.  Where  are  the  dewdrops 
of  spring — the  flowers  of  summer — the  eyes,  with 
blended  soul  and  sweetness  in  them,  that  looked  into 
mine  but  a  little  while  ago?  Ay  me!  what  a  lavish 
watte  in  nature  of  her  loveliest  and  most  precious 
gifts!  Wherefore  should  any  poor  fruit  of  my  old 
and  vexed  brain  live?    A  trifle;  so  let  it  pass. 

Yet  Mathew  Waddel — before  he  went  mad,  and 
drowned  the  better  part  of  him  in  rosy  seas,  and  left 


behind  him  but  a  miserable  lie  of  his  fomer  seU—   i 
was  wont  to  hold  me  capable  of  miraculous  achieve*   . 
ment  in  that  kind.   His  talk — and  his  talk  was  often 
glorious,  for  he  had  something  of  the  imitative  faculty 
about  him,  and  forty  yean  are  a  long  schooling— was 
continually  stimulative  of  effort,  under  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  my  direct  commission  from  Heaven- 
stimulative  of  great,  nay,  of  daring  effort,  up  even 
unto  mist-clad  Miltonic  altitudes.    Doubtless,  like 
Hood  in  his  youth,  I  had  long  sat  at  my  desk,  on  a 
Pegasus  with  three  legs.     But,  after  aU,  was  I  not 
in  the  miserablest  of  clerkly  grooves?   Were  not  old 
M*Corkindale  and  the  Fates  in  conspiracy  todefiaud 
me  of  all  fruit  of  noble  achievement?    To  *  livB  la- 
borious days '  was  easy.   I  had  a  millionaire's  help  to 
do  that.     But  how  could  I  fulfil  the  other  conditioo 
of  '  scorning  delights,'  with  my  heart  so  combostiUe, 
with  my  fancy  so  willV-the-wiBpish,  with  a  fiieod 
so  powerfully  convivial,  and  with  a  certain  litUe 
f aiiy  so  resplendent  with  all  bright  qualitiea  to  my 
int«iaely  seeing  eyes?    What  a  half-dozen  years  of 
my  life  were  pulled  to  rags  by  Jeau  Clusholm,  the 
gipsy!  with  her  pride,  her  coquetry,  her  gray  eyes, 
and — don't  laugh,  reader — her  jimp  waist!    Well, 
well!  she  was  a  pretty  creature,  I  admit— thou^ 
of  the  order  extremely  petite^  however  much  abe 
may  have   grown    since — otherwise   than   length- 
wise.    But  what  chance  had  I  of  striking  ralor- 
ously  into  any  lofty  path  of  ambition,  with  the 
consciousness,  tearing  me  a  thousand  ways  at  onoe, 
of  Jean  being  off",  perhaps,  with  some  good-kokiDg 
fool — some  fool  with  locks  like  Absalom,  some  chuck- 
ling triumphant  fool  with  expectations — ^to  Cathkin 
Braes,  the  Pear-Tree  Well,  or  the  Whangie!    Then, 
sgain,  what  a  half-oentuiy  almost  I  wasted  on  old 
Mathew  himself;  whom  now,  from  this  conscious 
abyss  of  my  life-failure,  I  could  curse  to  very  tears! 
If  he  would  but  recall  some  of  the  objurgations  which 
he  has  heard  me  a  thousand  times  pronounce  upon 
such  conduct  as  he,  in  his  own  person,  has  so  shame- 
fully exemplified,  they  would  fall  upon  him  at  this 
moment,  and  often — ^yea  while  a  cinder  of  him  was 
left — ^in  cataracts  of  living  fire.  But  for  his  selfish  en- 
grossment of  me,  how  might  the  bygone  chapten  of 
my  life  have  been  unravelled  to  brilliant  dino^mtntf! 
Yet  not  mine  be  the  task  to  wield  theitfup  whose 
lash  is  of  stinging  snakes !    The  Furies  that  lie  in 
wait  for  the  naked  backs  of  all  scandalous  ingrati- 
tudes will  vindicate,  in  their  own  good  time,  the  high 
judgment  of  the  gods.     I  can  even  stand  upright  oo 
my  pride,  and  do  the  greater  thing  than  avenge— for- 
give.    Let  me,  therefore,  console  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  I  and  his  humbler  home  possib^  drank 
the  whole  bright  wine  of  his  life;  and  that  it  is  now 
nothing  save  the  mere  base  lees  of  him  that  ia  left,  f^r 
Fortune  to  cast  like  a  stain  upon  Glaagow's  prond 
Belgravia. 

My  household  will  not  believe  that  Mr.  Waddel 
could  have  acted  as  I  have  said.  They  refoae  to  <o 
lose  their  faith  in  human  nature.  Jessie,  whoee  eyes 
are  abridged  with  excess  of  application,  dsdares  that 
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she  has  often,  in  the  street,  been  unobservant  of  her 

most  intimate  friends.    *  What !'  ezdaims  Jean,  nvith 

a  tonch  of  satire,  'Mathew  Waddel,  who  always 

thought  yon  such  a  creat  manl'  Sophia,  who  has 
fallen  heir  to  Barbara^s  cloak — hia  ^t— cannot  find 
in  her  heart  a  sinele  ill-natured  bit  wherewith  to 
darken  his  name.  As  for  Isabella,  she  chimes  in  with 
tibe  rest  in  quite  a  passive  manner;  while  Kate  laugh- 
ingly thinks  my  fierce  accusation  nonsense.  But,  ay 
me,  my  masters!  it  is  easy  for  those  to  dress  the 
wound  who  have  not  felt  the  stab.  How  could  1 
be  deceived?  The  incident  occurred  in  the  affit>nted 
dayl^t.  Is  it  likely  that  I,  with  eyes  to  decipher 
tiie  Lord's  Prayer  written  within  the  space  of  six- 
pence, should  fail  to  recognise  the  man  wnose  i)erMm- 
ud  I  had  been  studying  for  some  forty  and  odd  years? 
No,  no;  it  was  no  other  than  Mathew,  in  his  new 
character  of  Mathew  Waddel,  Esq.  who  answered  my 
familiar  smile  with  a  look  of  stone.  A  word  might 
have  shivered  him  on  his  monstrous  pedestal,  but  I 
was  dumb.  Surely  I  am  not  mad,  to  nave  imagined 
an  affitmt  lying  outside  the  confines  of  the  imagin- 
able. Yet,  why  should  I  not  be  mad  veritably— not 
moon-struck,  but  man-struck  or  devil-struck?  Of  all 
spectacles  of  melancholy  under  the  skies,  that  of  an 
old  man  needing  to  toil  for  bread,  and  finding  all 
avenues  foreclosed,  is,  to  my  poor  thinking,  about 
the  melancholiest  Why  was  not  I  bred  a  physician, 
that  my  white  hairs  might  have  served  me  for  capi- 
tal? Young  men  without  encumbrances,  besides  bemg 
active,  are  cheap.  M'(>>rkindale  is  therefore  ri^ht. 
Why  should  M*Corkindale  be  a  charitable  institution? 
The  business  of  M'Corkindale  is  to  amass  money  by 
buying  labour  at  its  cheapest,  and  in  so  doing  has  he 
not  all  the  economists  on  his  side?  Down,  therefore, 
I  with  the  old  men !  They  are  past  their  best !  Give 
US  fresh  bones  only  to  grind,  cries  the  steam-fiend! 
Ever  more  cheapness,  ever  lai^r  increase,  the  steam- 
fiend  ahtiekinff  over  the  graves  of  the  yoimg  mur- 
dered, and  of  Sie  old  maddened,  then  murdered ! 

But  Miss  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes  and  her  feminines 
of  the  EngUahwoman*8  Journal  have  anticipated  my 
case.  If  I  have  not  sons,  I  have  a  wife  and  daughters. 
Why  should  not  Jean  be  balanced  on  a  stool  as  some- 
body's clerk— balanced  like  an  india-rubber  ball  tiring 
not  to  roll  off— doing  hard  feats  of  balancing  nrom 
ten  morning  until  seven  at  night,  with  an  hour's  in-, 
terval  for  dinner?  Then  Jessie,  who  has  been  contri- 
buting anonymously  to  a  certain  shop — stealing  over 
to  town  with  her  ill-paid  work,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  as  if  in  horror  of  being  detected  doing  a 
noble  thing — ^why  should  not  she  be  ensconced  in  a 
box,  selling  railway  tickets,  or  working  the  night 
telesraph  manfully,  at  a  decent  wage?  Isabella  and 
Sophia,  too,  might  they  not  be  making  gruel  for  the 
patients,  and  bread  for  themselves,  as  sick  nurses  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary?  As  for  Kate — instead  of  flirt- 
ingj  as  I  have  suspected  her  of  late,  with  the  lad  Imrie 
— -be  who  18  associated  now  with  our  most  blessed 
bopsehold  memory,  and  nevermore,  therefore,  to  have 
barsh  word  from  me— what  is  to  hinder  Kate  from 
blackening  like  a  bramble-berry  into  a  printer's  imp; 
and  through  diligent  labour  when  the  general  dty  is 
asleep,  or  ni^tmared  only  with  gasping  dreams  of 
usury,  adiievmg  the  glory  of  placing  the  price  of  last 
night's  atodcs  on  the  breakfast-table  of  the  wealthy 
Mr.  Jones?  Ha— ha!  here  am  I,  with  a  five-female 
power  to  swell  and  depress  the  universal  labour- 
nuurketl  What  a  bundle  of  unproductive  sinew  am 
I  masteor  of!  Enough,  I  should  say,  if  turned  to  pro- 
fitable aooonnt,  to  leave  old  Gaffer  at  leisure  to 
jumnae  himself  with  potato-pairing,  sook-daming,  and 


breeches-washing — ^business,  this  last,  immensely,  as 
I  fear,  on  the  increase  I  Ah,  Bessie!  thy  continued 
Miss-hood  is  surely  a  grievous  wrong  to  some  swain 
unprosperously  sighine.  Yet  so  far  as  I  see — and  I 
profess  to  know  a  UtUe  of  the  industrial  machinery  ' 
of  at  least  one  great  dty — ^there  is  small  need — alas! 
that  it  should  be  so! — for  any  *  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Employment  of  Women.'  The  feverish  sti- 
mulus of  competition,  the  sharp  unslumbering  eyes 
of  self-interest,  the  wild  unscrupulous  rase  for  cheap- 
ness of  production,  have  already  shotudered  asiae 
the  stronff  fellows  and  the  huge  feeders  from  ahnost 
every  task  which  female  fingers  are  competent  to  per- 
form. Look  at  the  young  women  with  old  faces  as 
the  shops,  the  warehouses,  or  the  factories  are  in  pro- 
cess of  emptying !  Out  of  the  tideway !  What !  *  will 
the  line  s^tch  on,'  et  cetera  f  Good  heavens !  where 
are  the  men?  and  who  are  looking  after  the  babies? 

Never,  by  the  grand  old  spirit  of  knighthood !  has 
the  idea  of  making  sacrifice  of  my  fair  home-sufferers 
been  bom  of  my  utmost  want.  They  did  enoush 
when,  with  looks  of  pitiful  cheerfulness,  they  made 
our  domestic  outlay  forbear,  and  dwindle,  and  shrink 
to  a  most  painful,  almost  alamiing  minimum.  I  was 
haunted  with  visions  of  even  Jean  becoming  thin,  yet 
smiling,  with  affectionate  effort,  through  her  eyes  of 
pinching  famine.  The  cheeks  of  the  self-sacnficing 
Sophia  were  utterly  bloodless.  Ah !  Father  in  heaven ! 
was  there  no  help?  The  high  in  birth  have  friends, 
and  the  low  have  parochial  TOards.  There  is  dropping 
coin  for  the  impudent  palms  of  vagrancy.  But,  alas! 
for  the  middle  tracks  of  sodety  when  ravaged  by 
misfortune !  Unsubjugated  pride  and  shame  bar  any 
proffer  of  aid  from  dther  side.  But  lo!  a  sudden 
sunburst,  what  time  our  gloom  was  at  its  blackest ! 
A  dingy  old  rusticpieoe,  hoarded  from  brighter  days, 
I  had  some  time  time  ago  offered  for  sale.  It  had  at 
length  found  a  purchaaer.  Judges  had  pronounced 
it  a  Gainsborough;  and  the  result  was  cash  in  my 
trembling,  wildly  emotional'  hands,  to  the  amount  of 
£180 !  It  was  the  purse  of  Fortunatus !  it  was  a  mine 
of  Golconda !  it  was  joy  and  health — for  a  time  at 
least — ^to  those  whom  I  loved  dearest  in  the  world ! 
More  than  all,  it  was  a  revenge  of  independence  against 
him  whom  I  most  despera^ly  hated !  Every  penny 
I  had  ever  borrowed  or  received  from  Mathew  Wad- 
del— principal,  interest,  and  scornfully  compound 
ditto — I  summed  up,  ana  sent  to  him,  at  his  address, 
Simpkins  Brothers — accompanied  with  a  note  of 
haughty  thanks; — and  felt,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
weeks,  that  all  round  me,  and  up  to  the  high  bright 
heavens,  the  air  was  glorious  to  breathe. 

(To  be  continued.) 

CAPTAINS  AND  SAILING-MASTERS. 

Onci  upon  a  time,  during  a  great  storm,  the  captain 
of  a  ship— aware  how  great  the  danger  Mras  of  sll  hands 
,  perishing — cslling  passengers  and  crew  together,  re- 
quested them  to  join  in  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship.  Observing,  however,  that  one  of  the  passengers 
remained  apart  from  the  rest,  crouched  in  a  sheltered 
comer  to  smoke  a  pipe,  the  captain  reproved  him,  with 
some  warmth,  for  the  irreverence  of  this  proceeding, 
and  begged  him  to  join  his  prsyers  with  the  rest 
'  Oh !  *  he  replied,  '  I  have  nothhug  to  do  with  the 
matter.  You  are  responsible  for  the  ship.  /  am  only 
apauenger!* 

However  absurd  such  an  answer  appears  at  first 
sight,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  honesty  will  not 
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compel  m  to  admit  that  it  u  ona  we  ounelree  make  to 
mxt  ooAflcienoes  in  more  than  one  relBtton  in  life.  To 
earrj  the  analogy  farther,  had  the  captain  been  forta- 
nate  enough  to  command  H.M.S.  Bulldog,  he  would 
Yery  likely  hare  rejoined,  in  apito  of  Admiralty  regula- 
tiooa,  thai  the  aailing-maater,  and  not  himself,  waa 
reeponaible  for  the  nayigation  of  the  ship.  This  system 
of  one  man  sailing  the  ship  and  another  commanding 
it,  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  days  when  adminJs 
and  captains  were  appointed,  without  reference  to  their 
nautical  acquirements,  simply  bearase  they  were  sore 
to  fight  if  fighting  was  to  be  had^  and  seems  only  of 
lato  yeats  to  have  lost  its  full  significance.  But  while 
naval  men  are  anxious  to  do  away  with  an  office  which 
really  relieves  them  of  no  responsibility,  there  seems  to 
be  no  more  distinctive  mark  of  the  tendency  of  moden^ 
■oeiety,  than  the  habit  we  have  acquired  of  appointing 
aailing-masters,  to  take  both  secular  and  religious  re- 
sponsibility off  our  hands.  Such  a  system  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  accumulation  of  work  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  scienoe,  civilization,  and  vioe  has  thrown  on 
our  hands.  But  while  we  are  perhaps  forced  to  submit 
to  tins  division  of  labour — to  have  our  fighting  captain 
and  our  sailing  captain — we  are  in  great  danger  of  over- 
looking the  individual  responsibilities  of  the  former, 
while  we  throw  all  the  blame  of  oar  misf ortones  on  the 
latter— forgetting  that,  after  all,  the  eaptain  must  com- 
Inand  his  own  ship. 

When  we  look  back  a  few  years,  to  the  days  when 
tke  Saturday. newspaper  wi»  the  great  event  of  the 
week — when  the  fiH  of  a  Minister  was  felt  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the'  other,  and  Parliamentary 
Beform  was  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  evils  it  was 
■ought  to  obviate — ^we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
change  which  has  taken  place.  A  political  measure 
was  then  a  matter  of  publio  interest,  which  we  fully  be- 
lieved would  either  prove  our  destmctiou,  or  raise  us  to 
the  pinnacle  of  human  prosperity.  The  Minister  was  an 
individual  whom  we  either  wor^pped  with  infatuation, 
or  hated  with  all  our  heart  Now,  nothing  but  an  attack 
on  our  pockets^  or  a  snoeoasion  of  daszling  leaders  in 
the  TiMe$t  ean  rouse  us  to  personal  indignation;  and 
even  the  cry  for  universal  suffrage,  happily,  falls  dead 
on  the  ear  of  the  prosperous  artisan.  We  have  ap- 
pointed our  sailing-captains.  Let  them  only  bring  the 
ship  into  port,  and  we  shall  neither  praise  tiiem  for  ex- 
traordinary ability  nor  be  over  hard  on  them  for  stupid 
mistakes.  At  an  aga  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  astonishing 
the  world  with  his  eloquence  and  ability,  oomparatively 
few  men  have  any  political  opinions  at  all;  and,  later. 
When  such  ignorance  in  no  longer  respeOtablO)  the  gene- 
nd  feeling  is,  that  everything  official  is  badly  managed 
— that  Cbvemment  pay  more  and  reoeive  less  than  the 
ftiest  reckless  traders;  whUe  a  Qovemment  office  is  an 
Augean  stable,  of  which  a  deaf  oatler  has  the  key,  and 
it  Is  better  not  to  disturb  Gamerina  so  long  as  our  com* 
merofial  interests  are  not  directly  interisred  with  —  a 
theory  which  might  be  justified  were  it  only  question  of 
the  disposal  of  the  small  contribution  we  individually 
make  towwdi  the  espenses  of  the  oountrf ,  and  were  all 
MibattibeM  In  A  poaHion  to  dsfsnd  their  own  inteiesta. 


This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case;  and  we  in 
bound  to  consider,  not  only  how  our  own  viswt  in  life 
may  be  advanced  or  retarded  by  any  ooune  of  gonn- 
ment,  but  its  effect  on  the  nation  at  large.  It  might, 
at  any  rate,  be  supposed  that  we  should  be  at  lome 
pains  to  consider  the  character  and  views  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  we  choose  to  entrust  the  management 
of  our  affairs.  But  I  wonder  how  many  people  tins 
consider  the  responsibility  of  their  votes!  how  msny 
varied  motives  combine  to  produce  a  representatiyg  of 
the  people!  What  a  bore  we  should  think  our  votes  if 
we  ever  took  the  trouble  to  consider  them  in  tbii 
light  1 

If  you  think  I  am  going  to  indulge  yon  vith  my 
ideas  concerning  a  bloated  aristocracy  and  a  corrapt 
government,  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  hare  my 
own  opinion  on  these  popular  subjects,  which  I  diall 
keep  to  myself;  and  only  wish  to  pcnnt  out  that  esdi 
man  is  responsiUe  for  everything  done  in  the  name  d 
the  nation,  whether  he  is  directly  concerned  m  it  or 
not,  leaving  him  to  fotm  his  ovm  opinion,  as  he  ought 
to  do. 

In  private  life  the  sailing-master  ia  generally  an  ob- 
ject of  hatred  to  all  who  do  not  belong  to  his  shipw  In 
families  in  which  he  has  ,been  regularly  oemmisnooed 
•  (and  their  name  is  legion),  it  is  next  to  imposnble  to 
escape  him,  or,  ai  least,  to  elicit  any  ideas  or  opiiuoos 
which  have  not  their  inspiration  from  him.  To  e? eiy 
question  yon  ask  you  receive  kU  answer;  he  tonu  iip 
in  every  comer;  he  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  books;  hii 
presence  pervades  every  room;  his  spirit  moves  vnrj 
tongue;  he  is  to  be  tasted  in  the  dishes  and  worBhippcd 
at  the  fireside.  Sometimes  in  unguarded  momoiti  700 
may,  after  much  labour,  fancy  you  have  evaded  faim; 
soQie  turn  of  the  eonversatioQ  or  intonation  of  v«oe 
makes  you  think  he  is  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment;— be 
not  deceived,  '  the  voice  is  JaooVs  voice,  but  the  hands 
are  the  hands  ol  Esau.'  Sooner  or  later  you  will  be 
told,  in  that  dinching  tone  of  voice  known  only  to  the 
fair  sex,  'Oh!  but  John  thinks  so  «nd  so.'  Witbsot 
being  of  a  very  virulent  turn  of  mind,  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  this  unfair  treatment .  What  do 
I  care  about  John  and  lus  ofunions?  Why  is  he  to  oome 
between  me  and  every  pretty  face  I  meet!  What  have 
I  done  that  I  am  to  converse  with  no  one  but  Mm!  By 
what  right  does  he  grin  defiance  through  the  sweetest 
lips,  and  leer  at  me  from  tiie  softest  eyet!  He  ii  no* 
my  sailing-master — mff  ship  should  not  be  in  hie  hsndB 
for  all  the  worid.  I  often  think  how  insufferably  in- 
pertinent  was  the  Boman  matron,  wlw  inqieoted  all  her 
friend's  jewels,  accepted  all  her  harmle»  tattle,  sad  thai 
in  return  produced  as  her  treasures  two  miserable  im- 
toga'd  youths.  But  not  less  insulting  is  the  befaavioar 
of  some  ladies^  who  are  perpetually  parading  their  home-' 
hold  idol  before  our  ^ee,  aa  though  they  wonld  My* 
'  Bee  what  a  brother  or  huabftnd  mme  is!  how  sapoMr 
to  you!  Of  course  you  don't  agree  with  him;  but  then 
you  are  but  a  poor  creature.  Tou  oould  never  be  my 
idol  whom  I  love  and  worsh^  To  yoa  t  should  90nt 
snmnder.'  Kow,  this  <«"ww"^  manoeawa is  qoile 
jiMtifiahla»  lor  It  admUt  of  Mitfair 
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It  if  Btebbing  an  nnamied  iriend,  who  eiuA  only  sbiug 
hk  EboMiBn  and  tfaank  HeaTen  for  his  want  of  ambition. 
8ani«tunei,  thoogh  seldom,  we  are  able  to  get  this 
idol  into  a  oomer,  all  alone,  and  then  endeavour  to 
arenge  oar  wrongs  npon  him.  But  as  obnosdous  and 
more  intangible  are  the  author  idol  and  author  demon, 
1^10  absorb  the  incense  and  hatred  of  many  well-inten- 
tioned people.  Say  Br.  Gumming  and  Mr.  Thackeray. 
No  food  can  be  taken  but  from  the  hands  of  the  one,  or 
paas  undefiled  under  the  shadow  oi  the  bther.  No  dic- 
tum of  the  good  spirit  can  possibly  be  doubted.  The 
inost  holy  truths  lose  their  virtue  in  the  lips  of  the  evil 
one.  To  those  hero-worshippers,  the  idea  of  individual 
responability  never  ieems  to  occur.  There  is  but  one 
God — and  Cumming,  Byle,  Xfaigsley,  or  Madeod  is  his 
prophet.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  there  will 
oome  a  day  wh«i  we  shall  be  nnable  to  produce  our  idol 
to  es^lain  our  thoughts  and  deUnquendes;  when  he  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  bear  his  own  burden,  and  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  disown  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  think  of  this  in 
time;  to  make  our  own  observations  before  we  hear  the 
waves  dashing  madly  over  the  rooks.  This  brings  us  to 
the  BK3«t  important  and  by  no  means  least  oonmion  in- 
staiMM  of  shifted  responsibility — ^the  relative  position  of 
clergyman  and  layman.  A  friend  of  the  King  of  Da- 
homey infoimed  us  the  other  day  that  his  Majesty  had 
attached  to  his  person  a  counseUer  Who  was  called  his 
'  soul,*  to  whom  he  confided  all  his  troubles,  whose  ad- 
vice he  invariably  foQowed,  and  whom  he  took  with  him 
to  the  other  worid  (we.may  presume)  to  answer  for  his 
misdeeds — ^a  state  of  things  very  much  to  be  envied,  if 
we  oould  only  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  this  Alter 
Ego  could  re«Uy  relieve  us  of  future  responsibility.  One 
can  well  imagine  the  defunct  potentate  looking  with 
eonaiderable  satisfaction  and  self  -  gratulation  on  the 
toments  of  his  erring  'soul,'  from  the  repose  of  Elysian 
InatiBg-groimds.  Now,  if  we  do  not  follow  some  such 
plan  as  tinfe  in  our  hearts,  how  is  it  that  we  have  tadtly 
reoogniMd  oodes  of  lay  and  derical  morality,  lay  and 
Clerical  viitQe,  lay  and  clerical  honour?  Have  we  not  a 
aeeret  feeling  that  H  is  the  dergyman's  duty  to  be  good 
forui,  to  keep  himself  pure  in  our  stead,  to  draw  out  a 
faith  for  us,  and  be  ready  to  explain  it  when  required — ^if 
indeed  we  ever  have  tone  for  an  explanation  ?  Is  there 
not  often  something  of  this  kind  in  our  hearts?  Do  we 
not  often  treat  a  clergyman  as  one  who  does  our  good- 
neis  foir  us,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  consultation;  or 
peihape  as  believing  earnestly  a  thing  we  dream  of  and 
have  not  tifne  to  inquire  into?  Do  not  many  of  us 
go  to  church,  like  the  man  mentioned  by  Di".  Bushel, 
'  beeaose  at  home  there  are  so  many  flies;  here  it  is 
cool  and  comfortable* ?  In  a  fairiy  educated  asriembly, 
how  ibany  men  are  tiiere  who  can  fairly  state  what  they 
believe  or  disbelieve,  and  their  grounds  for  either  course? 
I  am  a&aid  it  is  pretty  much  tii^  old  story— the  sailing- 
captain  must  bring  us  right  as  best  he  can.  We 
teQ  him  to  steer  for  the  great  haven,  and  care  little 
abont  the  oofont;  for  we  are  too  busy  to  take  many 
obseratScni  imn^ttm.  We  know  well  enough  that  we 
are  xespansifale;  but  we  like  to  think  the  oontraryy  till 


an  accident  happens,  and  the  ship  lies  helpless  in  a  fog 
of  vague  belief. 

It  seems  to  me  a  clergyman  must  often  think  very 
sadly  of  the  manv  members  of  his  congregation  whom 
he  can  teach  to  believe  in  him,  but  not  in  God;  who 
lower  their  voices,  and  conceal  from  him  what  they  do 
daily  in  the  presence  of  his  Master,  from,  a  feeling  that 
it  is  cowardly  to  offend  the  ambassador  though  they  in- 
sult the  Eling.  Something  of  this  sort  must,  I  think,  occur 
to  most  of  our  celebrated  churchmen;  and  it  is  happy 
for  them  that,  ^diile  they  are  spared  a  dangerous  know- 
ledge of  their  triumphs,  they  are  also  ignorant  of  the 
numbers  who  remain  in  this  state  of  vicarial  belief;  for 
this  thought  would  be  enough  to  quench  the  fire  of 
the  most  eloquent  preacher — ^to  cripple  the  pen  of  the 
readiest  writer.  No  amount  of  praise,  no  number  of 
editions,  can  soothe  if  they  have  run  against  this  rock; 
and  the  cries  of  drowning  men  will  be  for  ever  in  their 
ears.  ^ 

But  I  am  neither  preacher  nor  chartered  master 
(though  it  woxdd  be  easy  enoufi^h  to  preach  a  sermon  if 
one  tned — ^the  difficulty  is  to  feel  it);  so  turn  gladly  to 
the  one  act  oi  life  in  which  we  never  employ  t£e  sailing- 
master.  We  may  live,  and  die^  and  many  under  his 
guidance--eat,  drink,  and  think  under  his  rule;  but  a 
day  comes  when  we  send  him  xmceremoniously  abont 
his  business,  take  charge  of  the  ship,  and  fall  in  love — 
and  a  very  pretty  mess  we  generally  make  of  it.  There 
is,  I  believe,  a  regulation  in  the  navy  which  prohibits  a 
captain  from  sailing  with  his  wife  on  board.  What  sar- 
castic Daniel  sat  in  judgment  when  that  order  passed? 
How  those  old  sea-dogs  must  have  laughed  in  their 
sleeves  at  the  idea  of  taking  the  partner  (SjJieir  joys  to 
sea  with  them!  how  loudly  they  must  have  deplored  to 
those  angels  at  home  the  impoesibility  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement! They  very  likely  drifted  into  matrimony 
imder  charge  of  a  sisterly  master;  but  falling  in  love 
is  quite  a  d&erent  thing,  and  I  believe  they  took  care  to 
majce  no  regulations  a^inst  that.  We  are  aJl  the  same 
— bkuie  boys  and  grave  old'  men.  A  Utile  sooner  or  a 
little  later,  like  Sir  Galahad, 

*0n  lonoly  mountsin-merM, 
X  find  a  magic  baik; 
i  leap  OB  board— no  halmiraati  steert; 
IfloattiUaaiadark.' 

And  then  there  comes  a  vitHotL  No  holy  stiail  is  in 
her  hands— only  a  little  bright  dagger-Hw  bright,  so 
cold!  And  she  comes  closer  and  doser,  till  we  try  to 
clasp  her  in  our  arms.  She  smiles  so  sweetly;  and  her 
voice  is  stiU  cooing  in  our  ears,  when  she  turns  away, 
and  stabs  us  without  a  word.  We  don*t  mention  tMs 
excursion  to  the  sailing-master,  he  may  see  thfere  is 
something  wrong,  and  may  have  a  notion  in  what 
direction  we  have  been  cruising,  but  thinks  it  best,  if 
he  is  a  wise  man,  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter. 
Next  time  we  are  more  wary.  We  take  a  weapon 
or  two  with  us  —  using  them  clumsily  enough,  no 
doubt,  and  generally  getting  a  little  mauled;  but  still 
holdixig  our  own,  and  not  blowing  the  enemy  to  quit 
the  field  quite  untouched.  And  l^en,  as  we  get  more 
expert,  some  of  us  cany  the  war  boldly  into  the  ene- 
my's country — trampling  down  the  fair  fields,  the  cow- 
slip and  crow*8-feet,  the  lHy  and  the  tulip^preading 
martyrdom  broadcast.  This  is  but  sad  work,  though, 
and  that  first  vision  rises  reproachfully  before  our  eyes. 
It  seems  to  say, '  What  if  I  wounded  you  sorely,  did  I 
not  give  you  a  glimpse  of  faiiy  land?  W^  not  that 
enoup;h  for  one  life?  There  is  no  love  without  pain — 
nothmg  pure  that  has  not  passed  through  fire.*  And 
we  think  over  that  sad  face  by  the  fireside,  and  make 
a  friend  of  it  in  after  yearB;--bnt  the  iaiKng-lnaster 
knotra  nothing  about  it.  JlD  t» 
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LEAVES   FROM   THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MARRIED  LADY. 

BY  JANB  C.  SIMPSON. 


April  2,  1850. 

Yes;  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Charlotte 
is  beaatiful— thrice  beautiful.  It  never  Btmck  na 
(that  is,  George  and  myself)  so  very  forcibly  as  now 
that  she  has  begun  sittings  for  her  portrait  to  a  rising 
artist  who  has  come  to  our  neighbourhood.  He  says 
he  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  original  What 
painter  could,  when  his  model  is  one  of  the  finest  types 
of  humanity?  Charlotte^s  countenance  is  a  perfect 
oval,  the  complexion  clear,  eveiy  feature  chiselled  in 
exquisite  proportion,  a  profusion  of  the  richest  golden 
hair,  eyes  unfathomable  in  their  depths  of  truth  and 
tenderness;  with  a  form  tall,  round  and  pliant,  and 
every  way  symmetrical;  but  above  and  beyond  all — 
oh!  say  not  that  Nature  is  niggardly  of  her  gifts, 
denying  to  the  mind  what  is  lavished  on  the  body — 
this  maiden^s  soul  is  tempered  in  complete  harmony 
with  her  person.  She  is  indeed  a  king's  daughter, 
and  1^  glorious  within; — and  where  is  the  artist  who 
can  paint  the  mind  of  beauty?  Is  Charlotte,  then, 
faultless,  and  therefore  a  monster  unknown  alike  to 
Linnaeus  and  Lavater?  I  shall  answer  this  question 
by  anotheif  Is  eveiything  monstrous  that  is  richest 
and  rarest?  Is  the  planet  monstrous  that  shines 
superbly  effulgent  among  the  lessdr  stars?  Nay,  nay. 
The  things  and  persons  of  most  exalted  bMuty — 
whether  outward  or  inward,  or  both  combined^must 
still  hold  undeniable  precedence,  and  be  a  joy  to  our 
hearts  and  our  eyes  for  ever. 

What  a  start  we  all  got  yesterday,  when  Louis 
walked  into  our  midst,  in  the  full  glory  of  his  regi- 
mental equipment,  and  looking  so  tall,  so  erect,  so 
brilliant,  so  every  inch  a  British  soldier!  We  had 
not  seen  him  for  nearly  two  yean,  during  which  time 
he  had  been  travelling  abroad  with  Mr.  Cuthbert; 
and  now  he  had  come  down  to  pay  us  a  brief  visit  as 
lieutenant  by  purchase.  '  I  would  not  have  a  higher 
oonunission  bought  for  me,'  were  his  own  words.  '  A 
man  should  rise  by  merit  and  not  by  gold  or  favour.' 
And  he  ia  right. 

It  was  a  treat  to  see  how  our  children  crowded 
round  the  young  patriot — gaang  at  him  with  open 
admiration,  not  unmixed  with  awe  in  some  of  the 
smaller  members  of  the  household.  Hetty  evidently 
regarded  Louis  as  some  sort  of  demigod;  Wilfie  and 
Harry  stood  apart,  and  looked  and  whispered,  and 
whispered  and  looked  again;  while  Walter,  taking 
courage,  seated  himself  boldly  liy  the  stranger's  side 
— ^holding  his  hand,  and  asking  1dm  a  hundred  ques- 
tions. But  what  shall  I  say  of  Charlotte's  meeting 
with  the  •old  familiar  companion  of  her  childhood? 
Or,  rather,  what  sha]l  I  say  of  that  wonderful  en- 
lightenment of  countenance,  and  general  elevation  of 
his  whole  external  being,  which  the  said  old  com- 
panion eoihibited  on  her  entraAoe?    Simply  this— 


that  there  is  only  one  season  of  life,  as  there  is  only 
one  passion  of  the  soul,  which  ever  can  originste  sndi 
results.  Need  I  specify  what  these  are?  I  trow  not 
When  we  belu>ld  the  morning  landsci^  glmoiu  in 
light,  we  neea  not  be  told  that  the  sun  is  up;  and 
when  we  mark  the  first  delicious  verdure  on  meadow 
and  wood,  on  blade  and  flower,  we  know  of  a  verity 
that  spring  is  co^ie,  and  the  singing  of  birds  ii  at 
hand.  There  was  no  necessity  for  disguise,  and  nmie 
was  used.  The  matter  was  as  transparent  as  day, 
viz. — that  mon  capitaine  would  never  look  upon 
other  maiden  to  woo  and  win,  save  our  gentle  dai^t- 
ter.  And  though  stiU  little  more  than  a  child,  her 
innocent  heart  is  gradually  and  surely  being  boosed 
into  true  and  noble  keeping. 

September  8, 1852. 

Louis  has  been  here  for  a  week,  on  leave  from  his 

regiment,  and  has  formaUy  asked  of  George  the  hand 

of  Charlotte,  to  have  and  to  hold  through  all  bii 

future  years.    Geoi^  told  me  he  could  have  landed 

in  the  young  man's  face,  on  his  asking  what  had 

evidently  been  so  long  taken  for  granted  by  both  the 

euiprits.    Indeed,  had  any  other  issue  followed  on 

the  long  train  of  pre-exist^t  drcumatances,  it  would 

have  appeared  well  nigh  ridiculous.  But  my  hushand 

and  I  are  perfectly  agreed  that,  however  worthy  mon 

capitaine  (by-the-by,  he  is  now  h<ma  fidt  entitled  to 

this  name)  may  be  of  the  proposed  gift,  Charlotte  is 

too  young  for  us  to  permit  the  ratification  of  the 

solemn  rite  yet  awhile.    So  here  the  matter  rests; 

and,  at  the  expiry  of  one  little  month.  Captain  Grey 

rejoins  his  troop,  now  stationed  in  Irdand. 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

Amid  all  my  cares  and  avocations,  as  mistress  now 
oC  a  pretty  lai^  family,  I  take  the  roost  intense  in- 
terest in  these  young  lovers.  Although  no  shadow 
of  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  by  either  regard- 
ing their  perfect  reciprocity  of  sentiment — and  their 
mutual  confidence  is  as  trusting  aa  it  is  tender-<the 
human  mind,  of  subtle  mechanism  in  every  sitostioD, 
seems  peculiarly  so  when  engrossed  by  one  great  ob- 
ject And  I  am  never  tired  studying  the  varied  pi^ 
of  this  chronicle  of  home  love.  Methinks  this  same 
love  is  a  chameleon,  and  shifts  colour  a  hundred 
times  in  the  same  breast  within  the  hour— always 
changing,  yet  always  retaining  the  old  identity;  a 
cloud  of  million  shapes  and  hues — ^brighteninc^  obscur- 
ing, saddening,  glorifying  the  whole  mental  fiimameDt 
—now  pale  with  the  hues  of  day-dawn,  now  ridi  with 
the  golden  noon,  now  glowing  with  the  sonaet's  crim- 
son, now  gleaming  soft  in  the  peariy  moonbeams! 

Louis  and  I  were  talking  tte  other  evening  abont 
education.    I  said — 

'  It  has  been  thought  that  young  persons  are  re- 
quired to  learn  too  much.  If  the  peculiar  taste  of 
each  were  more  systematically  studied,  the  reinlta 
might  be  more  satisfactory.' 

'  But  if  there  is  no  particular  taste  to  study,'  he 
remarked,  '  as  many  have  really  none,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  just  to  deal  with  genenfitiss  sad 
teach  the  usoal  routine.' 
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'  Yei;  and  no  doubt  a  knowledge  of  many  things 
is  the  most  useful  in  the  after  practioe  of  lif&  Yet 
it  is  surely  desirable  that,  in  the  case  of  boys,  there 
should  be  a  native  bias  to  guide  them  in  the  choice 
of  a  profession.  Indeed,  I  have  always  observed  that 
without  some  such  bias  early  manifested,  few  attain 
to  greatness  in  the  walk  they  select'  I  added  some- 
thing about  his  own  predilection  for  the  army,  exhi- 
bited so  far  back  as  when  my  aunt  first  saw  him  a 
child  at  Nice.  He  smiled.  The  allusion  seemed  to 
make  him  at  once  grave  and  gay.    After  a  pause — 

*  Ah!  what  a  strange  turning-point  was  that  in  my 
history !  *  he  exclaimed.  '  What  should  I  have  been, 
and  where,  but  for  your  Madame  Aubrey!  What  a 
woman  she  is!  such  a  soul  of  earnest  benevolehce, 
quietly  working  on  its  heaveuwanl  way,  as  if  oom- 
panied  already  by  a  host  of  sister  angels,  aiding  and 
confirming  her  good  deeds  I  W»t  ever  gratitude  so 
heavily  taxed  as  mine  to  her?' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  took  a  turn  through  the 
apartment.  Curiously  enough  he  seldom  speaks  to 
me  of  his  benefactress,  and  when  he  does  the  feelings 
evoked  invariably  raise  him  to  new  grace  and  dignity 
in  my  eyes.  At  length,  stopping  thoughtfully,  and 
regarding  me  with  a  glowing  look— ^ 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Weston,  what  is  the  cause,  can  you 
tell  me,  that  the  female  character  but  seldom  pos- 
sesses that  delightful  attraction  which,  so  resistless  in 
a  few,  leaves  all  the  rest  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable?' 

I  confess  my  hero  took  me  rather  at  unawares  with 
this  pointed  query.  I  considered,  however,  and  then 
made  answer — 

*  I  conceive  that  the  chief  desideratum  in  the  female 
character  of  the  present  age  is — sentiment.  There  is 
plenty  of  sense,  of  devemees,  of  the  savoir  /aire — 
enough  and  to  spare  of  tact,  assumption,  and  finesse; 
but  a  woful  lack  of  the  ideal,  the  poetic,  and  the 
etherial— not  by  any  means  to  supersede  the  solid, 
and  useful,  and  practical,  but  to  relieve  the  dry  detail, 
and  fling  a  halo  over  the  routine  of  a  too  real  existence. 
Some  women  are  butterflies,  skimming  the  air,  and 
all  for  pleasure;  some  are  moles,  burrowing  in  earth, 
and  all  for  toil.  But  woman,  as  I  would  desire  her 
to  be,  should  have  a  distaff  in  one  hand  and  a  lyre 
in  the  other — a  smile  tempered  by  intelligence  on  her 
lips — roses  at  her  feet — and  a  star  on  her  forehead, 
whose  rays  darted  straight  up  to  heaven.' 

I  had  just  concluded  this  little  peroration,  when 
Charlotte  entered,  bearing  in  her  hands  a  posy  of 
autumn  flowers — paler  of  hue  than  the  summer's 
store,  but  exquisitely  fragrant  and  tasteful  in  com* 
bination.  She  advanced,  with  a  countenance  whose 
radiance  was  tempered  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

'There's  rosemary — that's  for  remembrance,'  she 
said  gravely,  holding  out  a  sprig  to  Louis;  *and 
there's  laurel— that's  for  ambition,  as  befits  a  sol- 
dier.' Then  turning  to  me,  'There's  immortelle  for 
you,  mamma,'  with  an  earnest  look.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  was  seated  at  the  piano,  and  singing,  in 
lier  own  dear  delightful  voice,  that  beautiful  song 
of  Moore's: — 


'  Go  whore  gloiy  waits  thMl 
And,  whilo  fame  elate*  thee. 
Oh  then  remember  me  I' 

He  was  quickly  by  her  side,  brining  his  rich  bass 
notes  to  blend  in  deep  unison  with  her  own.  And,  as 
I  sat  listening,  methought  how  seldom  do  the  souls 
of  singers  mingle  and  melt  in  perfect  concert  with 
their  voices,  as  these  two  now  do!    Has  earth  any 

happier  hours  for  its  most  favoured  creatures — '  when 
life  IS  young  and  love  is  new?' 

I  left  them  together,  and  sauntered  out  into  the 
garden.  The  ni^t  was  very  still,  and  a  full  moon 
just  rising.  The  music  floated  to  me  from  the  open 
window,  over  the  mignonette  and  wi^l-flower  bor- 
ders. A  pause.  Then  the  melody  changed  to  a 
simple  Italian  duet,  in  which  I  caught  the  words 
'  Buona  Notte  I  '—again  and  again  repeated.  At  last 
the  echo  died  away — diminuSuiOy  poco-a-poco — ^into 
complete  silence.  And  my  soul  went  pondering  on 
its  own  quiet  way,  sweet  and  serene  as  a  weaned 

child. 

♦  •  •  •  • 

April  6,  1854. 
Yesterday  morning  brought  a  letter  from  our  dear 


own  lips  afterwards^  pronounced  the  tidincs  that 
thrillea  every  heart  in  our  household,  'lli^  regi- 
ment is  ordered  to  embark  instantly  for  the  Crimea, 
and  I  have  come  to  take  farewell!' 

We  sat  looking  round  on  one  another,  for  some 
minutes  after  this  announcement,  in  a  sort  of  blank 
surprise,  which  was  broken  at  length  by  a  shower  of 
ejaculations,  all  expressive  of  sympathy  and  affec- 
tionate regret  at  the  inevitable  partms.  But  Captain 
Grey  immediately  took  up  the  wora,  and  asserted 
his  soldierly  supremacy — at  once  adopting  the  tone, 
not  of  vexatious  weakness,  but  of  triumphant  satis- 
faction, 

'Tell  me,  my  friends,'  he  said,  'for  what  have 
my  jmlses  been  tingling,  and  whither  have  my  as- 
pirations been  tending,  tnroughout  all  thepast  vears, 
out  just  to  this  very  consummation?  Therefore  I 
beseech  of  you,  one  and  all,  do  not  condole,  but  con- 
gratulate me  that  the  realisation  of  my  wishes  seems 
now  at  last  so  near.' 

Here  George,  who  has  unfeigned  respect  for  every 
true  and  noble  sentiment,  called  out, 

'  Excellently  well  spoken,-  mon  ami !  We  ought 
all  to  be  ashamed  of  putting  on  these  gloomy  faces.' 
Whereupon  Aunt  Aubrey  broke  in,  with  a  placid 
smile, 

'  It  is  a  long  while  ago  since  I  first  saw  mon  Cajn- 
taine  drilling  his  troop  in  sport;  but  now  tiiat  fightmg 
time  has  come  in  earnest,  I  know  he  will  be  no  less 
vigorous  in  the  real  work.' 

It  was  only  natural  that  Charlotte  should  droop 
and  falter  at  the  sudden  call  of  her  affianced  to  the 
field  of  danger.  And  I  saw  that  her  lips  quivered 
and  her  eye  moistened,  as  she  regardea  his  manly 
form,  and  tried  to  utter  words  of  <meerful  assurance. 
The  hard  realities  of  life  ])ad  come  very  suddenly 
upon  her  love's  yoimg  dream.  But  the  feelings  of 
youth  have  an  elasticity  marvellously  adapted  to  its 
season.  And  the  '  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed,'  even 
in  respect  to  those  b^ond  the  pale  of  childhood,  is 
not  altogether  a  poet's  myth. 

When  all  the  rest  had  retired  for  the  nifiht,  I  held 
watch  a  little  longer  with  Charlotte  and  Louis.  He 
was  all  brightness;  but  her  brow  wore  a  shadow. 
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'  There  are  momentB^'  she  murmured,  regarding 
him  wittf  tender  sadness,  'when  my  heart  strangely 
misgives  me;  and  I  think  we  shall  never,  never  see 
each  other  again.  Then  I  roose  myself  by  a  niighty 
effort,  and  take  hold  of  the  strong  anchor  of  hope, 
and  feel  confident  we  shall  meet  once  more  unaer 
sunny  skies!'  (Strange  to  tell,  in  a  certain  sense 
these  presentiments  were  equally  destined  to  be  re- 
Uised.) 

*  Yea,'  oried  Louis,  catching  at  the  fair  promise  of 
the  woi^;  '  you  shall  yet  behold  your  tnie  knight 
returned  Tictorious,  scatheless,  free,  to  claim  vour 
plighted  troth.  And  the  war  will  be  over,  and  we 
shall  have  been  made  not  the  worse  but  the  better 
for  the  ordeal  of  absence.  Our  faith  will  shine  out 
all  the  purer,  the  nearer  it  meets  its  perfect  reward.' 

She  hM  out  her  hands  to  him  as  ne  spoke.  Her 
vvea  suffused  with  tears  yet  beamed  with  a  light  more 
akin  to  hope  than  despair. 

'  0  Oharlotte  1  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  all  dear 
to  you,  believe  it  shall  be  as  I  have  told  you.  I  feel 
as  If  my  life  were  charmed  since  you  have  received 
my  proffered  vows.' 

*I  will  believe  everything  of  you — eveirthing  of 
Heaven,  that  is  a^od  and  true,'  she  answered.  *  J  will 
believe  that  the  God  who  hears  our  prayers  will  cover 
your  head  in  the  day  of  battle,  ana  bring  you  home 
to  us  at  last  crowned  with  honour. ' 

He  folded  hl^  to  his  breast — ohl  how  solemnly,  how 
tenderly,  how  reverentially,  kissed  her  on  forehead, 
cheek,  and  lip.  He  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak 
another  syllable.  Fondly,  gently,  as  he  might  nold 
a  drooping  flower,  the  strong  arm  of  the  stalwart 
soldier  resigned  the  lovely  form  to  mine — a  ipother's 
embrace.  Another  moment,  and  he  had  vanished 
from  the  room;  and  this  morning  he  waa  gone  ere 
peep  of  day, 

(To  bs  ooBUniMd.) 


BALA  BELL. 

'  Whebi  are  you,  Alf  ?' 

'That's  exactly  what  I  should  like  to  know;  and> 
faith!  I  do  now— I'm  in  a  bog  I' 

'  Wait  a  minute  and  rU  be  wHh  you.  Vm  making 
a  steeple-chase  over  some  of  the  awkwardest  oountiy  I 
ever  came  across.' 

The  scene  of  this  short  dialogue  wi^,  had  \t  only 
been  visible,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  magnificent 
in  North  Wales;  but,  in  addition  to  the  obscurity  caused 
by  fast  approaching  night,  a  thick  mountain  mist,  ac- 
oomjianied  by  small  drizzling  rain,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  see  more  than  a  few  yards  ahead.  The  speakers 
wflre  two  tourists.  Not  raUway-mgged,  Muiray-guided, 
fashionable  excuitionists ;  but  honest,  thick -booted 
trampers,  who  made  nothing  of  walking  thirty  or  forty 
miles  a-day,  and  looked  upon  losing  their  way  on  the 
mountains,  and  getting  wet  tu  the  skin,  as  trifling 
mischanoes  incidental  to  the  day's  pleasure. 

'  By  Jovel '  exclaimed  ^e  first  spesker,  as  stumbling 
along  he  came  suddenly  upon  his  friend,  seated  upon 
a  fragment  of  rock,  coolly  Ughthig  his  pipe;  *  By  Jove  I 
Alf,  you're  perfectly  alarming!  I  took  you  for  the 
Cyoeraeth.' 

*What  la  the  name  of  all  that's  unproaouiieeable 
may  that  bef ' 

'It's  a  she!    An  ugly  blear-eyed  old  hag,  of  ex- 


tremely unprepossessing  appeannoe,  whose  psooHarity 
it  is  to  sit  about  the  mountains  shrouded  in  mist,  and 
scaring  unfortunate  wanderers,  In  a  manner  more  be- 
coming to  an  escaped  lunatic  than  a  respectable  female. 
Excuse  the  comparison  I  made  to  yonrseli' 

'  Well,  it  wasn't  over  complimentary.  But  look  here, 
Tom,  how  are  we  to  find  the  right  track  in  aQ  this 
mistf* 

*  Goodness  only  knows!' 

And  for  some  time  the  pair  proceeded  in  sQeooe, 
pufling  in  a  bustness-like  way  at  their  short  pipei. 

*  A  light ! '  they  exclaimed  simultaneously,  ss  a  faint 
glimmer  in  the  distance  caught  their  eyes;  and  irith 
renewed  eneigy  they  set  themselves  to  woik  to  readi 
the  spot  from  whence  it  shone.  Over  rocky  onerea 
ground,  acroes  mountain  streams,  through  spongy  bogi, 
they  splashed  onward  towards  the  Hght,  laughing  at 
each  other's  misfortunes,  and  treating  all  the  ndahapi 
with  unbroken  good  humour. 

They  reached  the  light  at  lest,  and  right  glad  irm 
they  to  find  it  shone  from  the  window  of  an  inn. 

The  pedestrian  addressed  as  *  Alf '  quoted  Shenstooe'i 
well-known  lines;  and  laughingly  they  entered  the  pordi 
of  the  house,  shaking  off  the  wet  from  their  coats  like 
Newfoundland  dd|8. 

An  hour  later,  they  were  seated  before  a  Uasing  fire, 
attired  in  coats  of  their  landlord's,  and  reatiBg  their 
slippered  feet  upon  the  hob;  while  a  table  covered 
with  the  dibris  of  a  substantial  repast,  showed  tiiej 
had  not  neglected  to  fortify  themselves  for  the  next 
day's  work.  There  was,  however,  a  third  in  the  room 
— a  merry-looking,  middle-aged  man,  who  had  entered 
into  conversation  with  them. 

*  Phew!  what  a  wind!'  said  Alfred  to  his  eompaoioe, 
as  a  gust  came  sweeping  round  the  house^  threatening 
to  demolish  it;  and,  as  it  was,  beating  the  smoke  down 
the  chimney,  and  rattling  the  window-sashes  to  a  deaf- 
ening extent.  'What  a  wind  I  We're  more  eomfartable 
in  here,  Tom,  than  on  the  top  of  the  Glyderf 

*I  should  think  so.  But  I  wish  those  windovi 
wouldn't  make  such  a  confounded  noise.' 

'  We  can  soon  remedy  that,'  said  the  strsager;  and 
he  rapidly  shaped  some  pieces  of  wood  into  loo^ 
wedges,  and  proceeded  to  fasten  the  windows  with 
them.  '  There,*  continued  he,  as  he  completed  his  task, 
*  they  are  as  fast  as  Bala  BelL' 

'  As  fast  as  whaty  did  you  sayl* 

'  Bala  BeU!  It  is  a  common  enough  sayhig  aboat 
here.     Have  you  been  to  Bala!' 

'  We  were  there  three  days  since.' 

'  Perhaps  you  heard,  then,  that  a  great  town  is  oot- 
ered  by  the  waters  of  Bala  Iiaket* 

'  No;  we  heard  nothing  of  it.    How  did  it  happen!' 

*  Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do, 

111  tell  you  the  story.'    And  the  oompaaioiis,  having 

readily  signified  their  wish  to  hear  it,  the  trio  diev 

closer  to  the  fire,  refilled  their  pipes,  placed  their  torn* 

biers  within  convenient  reach,  and  then  the  strai^ 

began: — 
'I  cannot  pretend  to  mention  any  date,  hi  oonaection 

with  the  occurrences  I  am  about  to  relate;  it  wss  long, 


long  ago,  or,  in  the  words  of  laixy  tales,  "once  upon  a 
time."  So,  onoe  npon  a  time^  when  the  now  submerged 
town  waa  in  its  glory,  the  chief  person  in  it  was  a  mighty 
Welsh  prince.  Not  one,  however,  of  the  fighting  sort, 
but  one  devoted  to  agricultural  and  commercial  tran- 
sactions, and  who  always  had  his  eye  open  to  a  good 

bargain.  He  owned  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
round,  and  possessed  numberless  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
last,  tiiough  not  least,  an  extremely  beautiful  daughter, 
who  was  as  good  and  amiable  as  she  was  lovelv.  Of 
course  there  were  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  for,  in- 
dependent of  her  own  attractions,  an  alliance  with  so 
powerful  a  person  as  her  father  was  not  to  be  despised. 
*  Among  the  numerous  aspirants  for  her  hand  there 
were  but  two  whose  proposals  the  prince,  her  father, 
would  entertain — Llewellyn  and  Gwulim.  The  former, 
a  small  prince  himself,  as  handsome  and  amiable  as  the 
lady,  but,  in  a  monetary  sense,  far  inferior  to  the  rude 
uncouth  Gwillim.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
lady's  heart  was  given  to  the  handsome  Llewellyn,  and 
that  she  cordially  hated  the  ill-favoured  suitor.  Never- 
theless, her  father  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  give 
up  the  broad  lands  which  Gwillim  would  bring  with 
him  if  he  became  his  son-in-law;  but  as  he,  stnuige  as 
it  may  seem,  had  some  affection  for  his  daughtc^,  he 
determined  to  wait  ere  he  sacrificed  her  for  gold. 

'One  day  Gwillim,  who  knew  how  matters  stood,  was 
wandering  alone  in  a  sulky  and  discontented  state  of 
mind,  and  came  suddenly  upon  an  old  hag  gathering 
herbs. 

' "  GwiUim,"  said  she,  "  I  know  what  you  desire. 
Take  this  book,"  she  continued,  producing  a  volume, 
"  and  in  it  you  will  find  instructions  to  obtain  every- 
thing you  want."  '  .  * 

'  Gwillim  took  the  book  and  opened  it,  but  it  wa^ 
filled  with  strange  hieroglyphics  which  he  was  unable 
to  decipher. 

'  "  I  cannot  read  it,  mother,"  said  he. 

*  *'  Place  it  under  your  pillow  at  night,"  replied  she, 
''and  you  will  dream  of  the  means  by  which  you  can 
accomplish  anything  you  may  desbraj  but  bewabb  of 

THE  BELL  I " 

'  No  doubt  Gwillim  would  have  inquired  much  more 
of  her,  had  not  the  old  lady  prudently  cut  short  the 
conversation  by  disappearing. 

'  It  BO  happened  that,  the  day  after  Gwillim's  inter- 
view T^th  the  old  woman,  the  prince  decided  to  choose 
from  his  daughter's  snifoni  by  a  novel  method.  He  had 
two  large  corn-fields,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
size,  but  the  com  was  greatly  injured  by  birds;  and  the 
prince  declared  that,  whichever  of  the  two  young  men 
could  keep  the  field  most  dear  from  them  for  one  whole 
day,  should  liave  his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage. 

'  Llewellyn  made  up  his  mind  for  a  hard  day's  work. 
Gwillim  went  home,  plaoed  the  magioal  booS  beneath 
his  pilloWf  and  wh^  next  morning  he  awoke,  his  face 
betrayed  much  inward  satisfaction.  What  his  dreams 
had  been  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  they  must  have 
been  to  the  purpose,  as  you  ^ill  shortly  see. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the 
prince  strolled  out  to  see  how  the  suitors  were  getting, 
on.  It  was  a  burning  hot  autumn  day;  and  he  found 
Llewellyn,  whose  fi^  he  visited  first,  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted by  the  heat  and  the  labour  of  chasing  round 
and  round,  to  scare  the  birds.  He  started  for  the  other 
field,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  saw  Gwillim 
reclining  afc  his  ease,  under  the  shade  of  a  Urge  ebn 

tree.  , 

'  **Ho,  ho,  Gwillim!"  said  he,  ''so  yon  have  given 
up  tka  tMkr*  And  he  felt  ghid  that  his  dau^ter 
should  be  ploased  with  her  husbiuid,  although  he  thought 
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* «'  Given  un  1  Not  I,"  said  the  unoonth  lovei; 
'*  Not  a  single  bird  has  touched  your  com  in  that  field, 
for  I  have  imprisoned  them  in  the  hut  which  stands 
in  one '  comer.  Ha,  ha !  I  will  come  to-monow  and 
claim  your  daughter!"  And  he  laughed  in  hanh,  dis- 
cordant tones. 

'  The  father,  far  from  satisfied,  pioceeded  to  the  field, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  in  a  small  hut  at  one  comer, 
were  numerous  specimens  of  eveiy  species  of  bird,  filing 
the  air  with  strange  chirpings  and  cawings.  Not  a 
single  grain  of  wheat  had  apparently  been  touched  by 
them.  The  prince  muttered  the  Welsh  equivalent  for 
"  Gracious  goodness!"  and  walked  home  in  a  strange 
compound  of  good  and  bad  temper — the  latter,  I  fear, 
preaominating. 

'  There  was  no  help  for  it !  Gwillim  had  clearly 
gained  the  victory,  and  claimed  the  hand  of  the  bvely 
girl  as  his  reward;  and  not  only  that,  but  he  imdsted 
the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  performed  the  follow* 
ing  day.  The  Prince,  on  behalf  of  his  daughter,  re- 
monstrated; and  Gwillim  replied,  by  bidding  hhn  thank 
his  stars  that  there  were  twenty-four  hours  granted  him 
for  preparation. 

'What  religion  the  Welsh  gentry  professed  at  this 
period  (viz.  once  upon  a  time)  I  cannot  pretend  to  say: 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  town  possessed  some  species  of 
church  or  chapel,  which  ill  its  turn  possessea  a  belL 
Now  the  day  following  the  corn-field  adventure,  while 
Llewellyn  was  wandering  gloomily  over  the  mountains, 
cursing  the  fate  which  luid  separated  him  from  the 
object  of  his  affections,  Gwillim,  bravely  attired,  was 
leading  the  unwilling  bride  to  the  edifice  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  The  bell,  in 
honour  of  the  occasion,  struck  up  as  near  an  approach 
to  a  merry  peal  as  was  consistent  with  its  solita^  state. 

Gwillim  felt  uncomfortable. 

The  bell  sounded  louder  and  louder;  and  the  would- 
be  brid^froom  became  more  and  more  uncomfortable, 
till  suddenly  he  stopped,  unable  to  proceed  a  step. 

'  "  Bewaro  of  the  bell !"  the  old  woman  who  gave  him 
the  mysterious  book  had  said,  and  the  words  hiMl  to  him 
a  terrible  significance.  The  whole  bridal  procession 
crowded  round  him,  and  besought  an  explanatioui  but 
not  a  word  could  he  speak. 

'  While  yet  the  bell  rang  out,  and  he  stood  motion- 
less, a  breathless  messenger  huiried  to  the  prince,  with 
tidings  that  an  enormous  number  of  birds,  coming  ap- 
parently from  a  small  hut,  had  entirely  devastated  the 
oom*field  which  it  had  been  Gwi]lhn*s  care,  the  previous 
day,  to  gj^ard. 

'  The  Welsh  ^ntiy  of  those  days  were  of  a  fieiy  and 
choleric  disposition;  and  the  prince  sworo  a  huge  oath, 
and  declared  that  the  conjuror  should  not  wed  hit 
dau^ter. 

'  The  bell  was  stopped,  and  Gwillim  recovered  speech 
and  power.  He  swore,  he  threatened,  he  entreated; 
but  sll  in  vain,  for  the  prince  would  have  no  wedding 
— at  all  events,  that  day;  and  Gwillim  rotnmed  home 
as  ill-tempered  a  bachelor  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 

*  The  bell,  he  knew,  was  the  reason  of  his  discom- 
fiture; and  he  placed  the  magic  book  beneath  his  pillow 
that  night,  to  learn  the  surost  way  to  silence  it;  but 
his  dresms  would  not  assist  him.  He  tried  again  and 
again,  but  without  effect;  and  then  he  determined  to 
remove  it  the  best  way  he  could,  without  magical  as- 
sistance. 

*  At  nddfiight  he  stole  forth,  tfnd  eautionalv  mounted 
the  roof  of  the  building  which  it  guarded.  *  It  was  but 
a  small  beU;  but  it  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  move  it, 
for  it  was  firm  as  a  rode.  He  found  a  piece  of  iron, 
which  he  used  as  a  lever.  The  bell  did  not  move,  but 
its  clapper  did,  and  sent  forth  a  loud  dongf    The  iron 
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senseless  from  the  roof  to  the  ground.  This  effectually 
pat  a  stop  for  some  time  to  his  trickeries;  bnt  as  from 
day  to  day  news  came  to  him  of  Llewellyn  being  always 
with  his  ladv-love,  his  hatred  of  the  bell  which  had 
prevented  his  marriage  was  considerably  augmented; 
and  he  determined,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  another 
attempt  to  silence  it,  but  in  a  different  way. 

*  He  walked  into  a  quiet  valley,  where  he  gathered 
a  quantity  of  the  driest  brushwood  he  coiud  find; 
which,  one  dark  night,  he  conveyed  surreptitiously  to 
the  bell-defended  edifice. 

'  He  piled  it  up  beneath  the  small  turret  which  con- 
tained the  obnoxious  piece  of  metal,  and  then  set  light 
to  it.  With  a  fiendish  laugh  he  watched  the  flames 
mount  to  it;  they  reached  it;  they  burned  a  piece  of 
cord  which  fastened  the  clapper,  and  then  again  it 
clanged  forth.  Simultaneously  with  the  sound  a  heavy 
beam,  loosened  by  the  fire,  fell  upon  Gwillim,  crushing 
his  legs,  and  detaining  him  prisoner.  Those  living  near, 
roused  by  his  cries,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  speedily 
eztinguiwed  the  fire;  but  the  incendiaiy  was  maimed 
for  life.  They  carried  him  to  his  house,  whero  for  many 
days  he  lay  insensible.  When  he  recovered,  the  first 
news  he  heard  was  that  the  following  day  the  prince's 
daughter  would  bestow  her  hand  upon  his  rival,  Llewel- 
lyn. If  he  did  not  make  use  of  terrible  -language,  it  was 
cmlv  because  he  was  too  meak  to  speak;  neverttieless, 
he  had  strength  enough  to  act. 

'  With  a  diabolical  grin  that  night,  he  laid  the  magic 
book  beneath  his  pillow,  muttering  to  himself  **  Water 
will  do  it — water  will  do  it ! " 

'  Any  one  watching  Gwillim  the  next  morning  would 
have  thought  him  an  escaped  lunatic  He  was  upon 
the  roof  of  his  house,  making  as  many  contortions  as  an 
"  India-rubber  brother,"  and  mumbling  strange  words 
to  himself.  His  house 'was  upon  a  slight  elevation,  and 
ever  and  anon  he  paused  and  looked  around  him 
anxiously.  It  was  a  lovely  bright  spring  morning;  the 
mountains  capped  with  snow  glittered  brightly  m  the 
sun,  the  birds  chirrupped  and  sang,  and  the  streamlets 
laughed  and  chattered  over  their  stony  beds.  Llewellyn 
was  a  happy  man  that  morning. 

'  Gwillim  saw  him  from  his  elevated  position  going  to 
the  bride's  residence,  and  he  grinned  and  renewed  his 
contortions  with  increased  vehemence. 

'  A  great  moving  mass  appears  in  the  distance,  and 
Gwillim  rubs  his  hands  and  chuckles.  It  draws  nearer. 
The  morning  sun  shines  upon  it  and  it  glitters!  It  is 
a  huge  wave!  Nearer  and  nearer  it  advances,  and 
GwilEm  laughs  aloud  at  the  success  of  his  conjurationB. 
But  the  laugh  changes  to  a  shriek  of  despair,  for  he 
sees  that  he,  too,  wiU  be  engulfed.  A  dull  heavy  roar 
proclaims  the  approach  of  the  waters.  Dismayed,  the 
bridal  parW  rush  into  the  street.  But  it  is  too  late; 
and,  in  a  row  moments,  they  are  covered  by  the  ad- 
vancing wave.  It  flows  on  over  castle  and  hovel  alike, 
but  Gwillim  is  not  at  his  poet  to  see  it.  He  is  madly 
searching  his  book  for  words  to  stay  the  advandng 
tide;  but  all  in  it  is  unintelligible.  He  casts  himsefi 
upon  his  bed,  to  try  to  sleep  in  the  few  moments  still 
left  him;  but  all  in  vain.  He  hears  the  roar  of  the 
water  beneath  his  window;  and  in  another  moment, 
with  one  wild  shriek  and  a  mad  buffet  with  the  waves, 
he  is  buried  beneath  the  surging  lake. 

'  At  his  death  the  waves  oeaMd  flowing,  and  an  hour 
afterwards  a  calm,  placid  lake — such  as  you  saw  it  three 
days  ago,  gentlemen — occupied  the  place  of  the  town. 
That  }B  the  storr  of  Bala  BelL' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  the  weary  pedestrians,  yawning 
and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  their  pipes.  '  Thank  you. 
The  story  is  open  to  criticism;  but  we  are  much  obliged 
to  you  for  it;  and  now  I  think  we'll  go  to  bed.  Good 
night'  Wabmib  Stebhx. 


HAME  TO  DEG. 
MiTHnt!  I  keat  ye'd  ki  me  lay 

Mf  head  npoa  jrour  taroast 
A  wee  while,  till  jour  errin*  bairn 

Found  in  the  klrkyard  rest. 

I  feel  yonr  tears  upon  mj  cheek— 
Yonr  arms  are  thrown  itmn*  me; 

I  come,  like  a  pair  wounded  doo, 
Back  to  mj  hame  to  dee. 

Foigie  me,  mither,  a*  the  shame 

That  I  hae  brocht  on  thee; 
Forgie  me,  for  the  sake  o'  ffim 

Wha  pitied  nich  as  me! 

The  laaaea,  that  were  aaee  my  friends. 

Now  turn  their  heads  awa; 
And  Jeeiln'  words,  and  looks  o'  scorn, 

On  the  pnir  sinnw  fa*. 

I  ken  'Us  jnst  that  I  should  bide 

The  punishment  o'  sin; 
But,  mither!  mltherl  my  sair  heart 

Is  breakin' fast  within. 

Oh  I  It  has  been  a  fearfn*  curse 

Jlie  beauty  o'  my  faoe! 
Wad  I  had  died  ere  his  salt  words 

Fand  in  my  heart  a  place! 

Dear  mither!  dinna  stroke  awa 

The  hair  f  rae  aff  my  brow-* 
That  fondlin'  touch  I  ance  saa  lo'ed, 

I  canna  thole  it  now; 

For,  mither!  he  has  stroked  it  too, 

Praisin'  each  gowden  band; 
And  your  voice  sounds  like  his  to  ine— 

I  seem  to  feel  his  hand. 

Thou|(h  shamefu'  was  the  troth  he  kept, 

My  lo?e  will  ne'er  depart — 
I  could  kneel  down,  and  gie  to  him 

The  life-bluid  o'  my  heart. 

He  woo'd  me  wl'  his  winnin*  words— 

(Oh!  1  was  sair  to  blame!) 
For,  lovin*  him  wi'  a'  my  strength, 

I  thocht  hii  love  the  same. 

And,  tmstin'  him,  I  left  my  hame— 

For  oh!  I  lo'ed  him  sae! 
'TwM  sin— 'twas  sin;  but,  chide  me  not— 

My  punishment's  fn'  wae. 

rm  deein',  mither!    Dinna  greet— 

Christ  hath  my  sins  foigi'sn; 
Fts  read  the  words,  sae  sweet,  wi*  whidi 

He  bless'd  the  Msgdalene. 

And  ye've  forgi'en  me  too,  mitiier! 

In  your  fond  arms  m  dee — 
Prayin'  for  him  whom  I  stUi  lore. 

Though  be  hath  wiangSd  ma. 

Oh*  maybe  when,  on  Sabbath  moms. 

The  bells  hae  ceased  to  peal*,  « 

My  young  friends  winna  shame,  sometimes, 

On  Kat/s  grave  to  kneeL 

But  only  stars  will  watch,  mither! 

Where  Katy  lies  asleep; 
And  only  angels  see  the  grief 

Wl'  which  his  heart  will  weep. 

Now  lay  me  down,  my  ain  dear  one! 

Death's  damps  are  on  my  brow. 
'  Arise!  your  sins  are  all  foigfen!* 

Christ  calleth  to  me  now!  M.U.X& 
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LEAVES   FBOM  THE  CARDIPHONIA 
OF  A  MABBIED  LADY. 

BY  JANS  a  BIMF80N. 


December  2,  1854. 
This  winter  has  been  a  vezy  dreary  one  in  respect 
of  weather;  and  the  accounts  from  tbe  seat  of  war 
are  most  discouraging.  Awful  sufferings  in  the  trench 
and  on  the  tented  field,  and  frightful  news  of  disaster 
by  sea  and  land,  fill  the  public  journals.  We  should 
all  be  wofdlly  oast  down,  seeing  that  not  only  Louis, 
but  onr  bri|^t  young  cousin,  Charles  Beaumont,  is 
out  in  that  frightful  Crimea,  were  it  not  for  the 
letters  that  are  so  constantly  coming  and  going;  and 
tending,  as  nothing  else  could  do,  to  revive  our  oft- 
sinking  spirits. 

What  is  love's  dearest  boon  in  absence? — ^A  letter. 
The  heart  leaps  to  meet  it — to  have,  to  hold,  to  em- 
bvaoe  it — as  the  hand  of  a  friend  stretches  out,  in 
trembling  eagerness,  to  grasp  the  hand  of  its  fellow. 
Long  desired,  long  looked  for,  come  at  lastl    We 
seize  it  with  passionate  eagerness;  we  scarce  notice 
the  superscription,  for  we  know  whence  it  comes. 
We  would  finger  it  delicately,  reverentially,  as  affec- 
tion tmmipts;  but  somehow  we  cannot    We  tear  it 
open  in  haste  unholy.    In  our  impatience  to  rifle  the 
contents,  the  words  dance  before  our  eyes,  running 
zq^-zag  over  the  paper  in  preposterous  confusion.  Half 
blind,  throu£^  the  mist  of  rising  emotion,  we  grope 
after  the  tidings  with  suspended  breath.  We  devour 
every  ayllable — reading  and  re-reading,  first,  particu- 
Jar  passages,  then  the  whole,  in  regular  order,  from 
the  beginning.    We  banquet  on  every  sentence  that 
tells  of  good  health,  and  pleasant  prospects,  and  kind 
reoolleotions.    And  not  till,  having  conned  it  over 
add  over,  we  have  literally  got  the  entire  letter 
by  heart,  do  we  fold  it  up  tenderly  in  its  pristine 
fomiy  study  the  exterior,  and  ponder  every  circum- 
stance of  its  date  and  composition.   Then  at  leugth, 
pressing -it  perchance  to  our  lips,  we  lay  it  away 
carefiilly  in  onr  bosouL    It  is  a  hallowed  treasure; 
we  'Would  not  part  with  it  for  gold.    And  surely,  if 
ever  epistles  drew  out  the  souk  of  the  recipients  in 
airdent  longing  after  the  absent  and  the  dear,  they 
are  tHoae  that  are  now  arriving  to  us  and  others  from 
the  farCrimea^ 

Bvery  letter  which  Charlotte  receives  from  her 
lovei*  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  waste,  or  rather  like  the 
•wcKxi-note  of  a  bird  on  the  tree-top,  calling  to  her  to 
look  up  through  the  darkening  clouds  to  the  smiling 
raml»ow.  Most  of  these  are  the  soldier's  missives, 
^vrritten  by  fits  and  starts  in  the  pauses  of  active 
3xxty*  Occasionally  comes  a  packet  of  several  well- 
covered  sheets,  brimful  of  strange  episodes,  anecdote, 
and  ai^veatare^the  wann  romance  of  youth  dealing 


with  the  realities  of  a  new  and  exciting' career.  But 
always  and  through  all,  the  charmiog  elasticity  of 
the  j^lant  heart  runs  clearly  along,  like  an  electric 
current,  flashing  Scintillations  of  joyous  promise  for 
the  future  years.  And  so,  by  the  potent  magnetism 
of  one  spirit  upon  another,  Charlotte  maintains  her 
courage  bravely,  and  by  constant  activity  in  duty 
keeps  the  Gorgon  of  melancholy  pretty  much  at  bay. 

January  9,  1855. 
'  She  Is  singing  like  a  bird 

In  its  leafy  bower. 
For  her  inmost  heart  is  stirred 

By  affection's  power; 
By  that  passion-worded  scroll. 

From  beyond  the  sea, 
Oladness  on  her  glowing  sonl 

Gleams  tnmnltaonslj.' 

Early  to-day  Charlotte  set  off  on  an  errand  of 
charity,  accompanied  by  Rachel  carrying  a  well- 
stored  basket.  Their  destination  was  a  cottage  some 
three  miles  o£^  where  lives  a  poor  widow,  whose  two 
sons  are  at  the  war.  But  though  the  wind  out 
sharply  and  the  rain  clouds  lowered,  I  knew  well 
there  was  a  glow  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  Char- 
lotte's heart,  that  not  aU  the  snows  of  Siberia  coul4 
have  chilled.    There  was  a 

'  Fassion-worded  scroU,  from  bejond  the  sea/ 

received  this  morning,  and  then  lying  close-nested  in 
her  bosom,  which,  like  an  invisible  talisman,  bore 
her  up  as  on  eagle's  wings.  Ah !  how  curious  is  the 
mental  mechanism  at  all  times,  Iiow  incomprehensible 
when  subjected  to  the  subtle  domain  of  love !  What 
despotism  and  yet  what  fascination  is  in  his  mastery ! 
In  his  hand  we  are  all  like  feathers  in  the  wind, 
tossed  hither  and  thither — now  soaring  full  in  the 
sunshine,  now  falling  weak  and  ruffled  to  earth. 

Charlotte  had  pointed  out  to  me  one  little  passage 
in  that  letter  which  had  taken  special  hold  on  her 
mind.    It  ran  thus: — 

'  Give  no  credit,  I  beseech  of  you,  to  the  thousand 
rumours  afloat  about  the  army.  Believe  what  I  write 
to  you,  and  nothing  more.  As  long  as  I  wear  your 
colours  in  my  heart — as  long  as  you  hold  your  troth 
to  me  (and  that  is  now  and  alwajrs  till  we  die !) — my 
life  is  charmed;  and  your  fingers  hold  the  invisible 
chiedn  by  which  in  due  time  I  shall  be  guided'  oi|oe 
more  safely  to  your  side.  Remember  this,  and  newr 
despond,^  Charlotte  did  seem  to  remember  it  with 
her  whole  heart  And  having  performed  her  littie 
mission  of  Ioyc  with  a  will,  she  is  now  returned,  and 
has  just  been  giving  me  a  short  account  of  it.  Here 
I  quote' her  own  words  :-^ 

'  Arrived  at  the  cottage,  our  summons  was  answered 
by  a  small  child,  who,  on  catching  sight  of  me,  in- 
stautly  ^ed,  leaving  the  door  wide  open,  and  crying 
out,  "  Here  is  the  lady  come  again ! "  We  passed  into 
the  single  apartment,  where  we  found  no  one  but  the 
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child  standing  by  the  nde  of  a  bed,  and  lodldkig  rokind 
Beared  and  donbtfnl  at  the  Tiaiton. 

'*' Hannah  yeiyill»"  was  the  only  reply  I  oonld  get  . 
to  my  inqnirieB;  "mother  away  for  the  doctor."  I 
approached  the  sofbrer  (who  lay  moaning,  with  eyes 
doaed),  and  aat  down  by  the  humble  conch.  Every- 
thing  bespoke  scanty  means,,  bat  olaanliness  and 
order. 

' "  Is  there  nobody  aboat  the  honae  bat  yoa?"  to 
the  child. 

*  "  No/'  with  a  sospioions  stare. 

'  I  moti<med  to  Baohel,  who  began  unpacking  the 
basket,  spreading  the  oontents  on  the  table.  Taking 
the  sufferer's  hand  in  mine,  I  perceived  that  it  burned, 
while  her  cheek  glowed  crimson.  Her  eyes  opened; 
but  instantly  dosed,  evidently  from  a  leaden  burden 
which  hung  upon  the  forehead. 

*  "  My  headi  my  head! "  waUed  a  feeble  voice.  "  I 
shall  die!  I  shaU  die!"  I  threw  my  arm  round  the 
poor  patient,  raised  her  gently  in  bed,  and  was  stand- 
ing Uius  supporting  her,  and  saying  a  few  soothing 
words,  when  the  litch  was  slowly  lifted,  and  Mrs. 
Bichards  appeared.  The  widow's  face  was  very  pale, 
and  she  sank  wearily  into  a  chaii^ 

'  "  The  suigeon,"  she  s&id,  ''  was  coming  jshortly." 
Hereupon  Rachel,  rightly  interpreting  my  glance, 
hastened  to  tender  her  a  sip  of  wine.  This  revived 
her;  but  the  delicate  frame  was  evidently  exhausted, 
and  it  was  some  minutes  ere  she  recognised  me,  and 
could  speak  her  thanks.  0  mamma!  how  could  I 
help  bcdng  greatly  moved?  I  scarce  knew  which  to 
pity  most — ^the  wan  mother  fighting  with  her  broken 
health,  or  the  flushed  daughter  prostrated  in  her  sore 
sickness.  Resolving  to  remain  at  the  cottage  till  the 
doctor  came,  and  attend  myself  on  the  invalids,  I  sent 
Rachel  on  to  the  town  on  other  buaioess,  biding  her 
call  as  she  returned.' 

Here  I  broke  in — '  This  was  scarce  prudent  of  you, 
my  dear,  considering  the  risk  of  contagion.' 

ShesmUed.  * 

'  I  never  thought  of  it  But  how  could  I  have  left 
them  in  that  dreary  wayT  I  chafed  Hannah's  tem- 
ples with  the  aromatic  essence  I  had  brought,  settled 
her  pillows  about  her,  and  smoothed  her  hot  hands 
with  my  own  cool  ones;  then  I  administered  some  of 
'  the  dainty  nourishment  to  the  faded  appetite  of  the 
widow.  And  so  one  hour,  two  hours,  went  by,  and 
then  Raphael  came  once  more;  but  no  doctor.  The 
day  was  now  far  qwnt,  and  we  were  about  to  go,  when, 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  we  met  the  surgeon.  I 
waited  to  leani  his  opinion  of  the  girL  He  approached 
the  bed,  fixed  one  scrutioising  look  on  Hannah's  face, 
examined  her  anns,  her  neck,  her  pulse,  then  tamed 
quietly  away.  He  followed  me  into  the  porch,  and 
walked  a  few  yards  with  us  along  the  road. 

<*< She  is  very  ill,"  he  said  at  length.  ''Toahad 
best  not  come  again.  No  one  need  come  [looking 
round  at  Raohael  who  was  behind  us].  I  iriU  take 
care  of  her  myseli" 

'  I  perceived  the  case  was  a  serious  one,  and  made 
no  comment     We  hurried  homewards,  while  he  re- 


turned to  the  coltaga.  And  now,'  Mid  Charlotte,  in 
conclusion,  *  I  suppose  the  poor  thing  has  got  fever, 
and  the  doctor  dreaded  infeokion;  but  I  hava  as feaiii 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  went.  So  dear;  dear  manmi, 
put  away  that  anxious  f aoci  and  ki  ne  read  hommt 
letter  once  more.' 

So  saying  she  drew  it  out  horn,  her  bosom. 

I  did  put  away  my  anxurai  face,  and  talked  about 
a  variety  of  other  things  tiU  George  arrived;  and,  the 
rest  of  tiie  children  bdng  summoned,  the  urn  steamed 
and  hined  on  tha  tea-table,  and  we  all  sat  lan^iiiig 
and  talking  round  the  biasing  five.  Btat^  aoBMhswor 
other,  I  shall  not  feel  quite  right  te  a  lew  dlQrs  aftti 
thia  little  iaoidant;  and  will  watolk  Teor  siwidaeiriy. 
to  see  how  my  darling  goes  on. 

February  2» 

My  heart  is  siok  and  sore.  I  oaa  acaroa  hoU  the 
pen  while  I  write  the  words*  A  chamber  la  darfcemri 
in  the  house^  where  one  lies  <m  a  bed  wxth  throbbiai 
brow,  parched  lipa^  and  dull  daaed  vision.  Thecoa- 
tagion  haa  dofie  its  woi^  Dajr  by  day  the  nalMij 
(Dr.  Armstrong  has  named  it;  but  I  cannot  thfliawt 
drcadfal  scourge  oi^hiamanityl)  haa  wnMigkt  mw, 
deeper,  into  the  fsir  fraiB&  B^y  by  day  tha  haarfsl 
agency  has  insinuated  the  subtle  poBon  into  tbepsN 
young  blood.  Day  by  day  our  terpor-atriekea  boose* 
hold  has  watched,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  and  agoa* 
iaed,  in  presence  of  the  i^paUiag  foe.  Thiee  weeks 
of  delirious  pain — three  weeke  of  total  Uindaeii  to 
the  suffarerl  Three  weeks!  Nay;  rather  an  inter- 
minable  age,  we  might  call  it,  of  angwiahed  sospBase 
to  the  bewildered  family!  Meroilul  Heaven!  heel 
thou  decreed  that  deatk  is  in  thia  cop?  Must  the 
beloved  daughter  nistor  cherished  of  aU,  be  thae 
snatched  hence,  in  the  pride  of  her  yoath,  heabh, 
and  beauty?  Or— <>h  horror! — ^wili  life  be  syared^  only 
to  show  the  perpetual  wreck  whioh  disfiufi  haa  saads! 
Will  she  pass  through  the  fiery  otdeal,  oaly  toetiMrge 
to  hopeleaa  deformity  t  Will  she  gfi  down  to  the 
tomb  with  the  memovy  of  hea  mateMem  toiefawe 
still  green  and  fresh  in  the  hearts  that  lavad  her! 
Or  will  that  loveliness  find  a  livioig  pave  in  the 
marred  and  bhisted  featuresT  O  Charloltei  C%a^ 
lotte!  would  that  I  could  suffec^  oc,  U  nasi  w«^ 
that  I  could  die  for  theel 

Fabranyn. 

The  crisis  has  coma  and  gone;.  ISia  my^tw  »8*^ 
seemed-  to  hover  awhile  inreaolvte  over  oar  wtSsu^* 
couch,  then  plumed  hia  ebon  wing,  aad  passed  aviy* 
And  how  did  he  leave  his  victim!  Ah  n^l  ^ 
spirit  sinks — my  eyea  run  over  aa  I  reootd  ttie  UMir 
truth.  life  has  indeed  been  spared,  and  sigh!  re> 
stored;  and  for  these  we  praise  the  heaveiJy  met^* 
Yet»  alas !  alas !  she  whose  beaaty  waa  oae^  a  ntf 
proverb  in  the  mouths  of  all  who  beheld  hei;  has  rt 
length  risen  from  her  bed  d  pain  a  wont  and  piteeaa 
spectade;  in  form  languid  and  wasted;  ia  etfuntsaeaor 
seamed  and  scaned  and  blighted  for  flvsoBOfal  OMe» 
onlyonoO)  did  the  stricken  deer  atealag>aBeei,qaick^» 
fearfully,  at  the  tell-tale  mixfor.  Would  she  hsd  le- 
frained!    'My  own  speetieb'  die  aiys 
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<  has  limmted  me  from  that  hour.  Wliiiher,  wbither, 

to  escape  the  h&ted  presence?* 

»    *  *  •  «  • 

The  eaElieflt  germs  of  spring  begm  to  bud  on  tlie 
hedgerows.  The  sky  shows  calm  and  blue;  the  son- 
shine  glistens  on  croons,  and  snowdrop,  and  sweet- 
scented  Tiolet.  My  darling  will  not  look  npon  the 
sweet  face  of  nature.  She  refoses  to  be  comforted, 
and  I  can  bat  look  upon  Aer,  and  weep  t 

'Oht  still  let  me  hold  vigil,'  she  cries,  'in  my 
darkened  room  I  Bring  me  not  again  into  the  pore 
light  of  dfty— it  is  a  misery  and  a  mockery.  Not  for 
myself  alone  do  I  grieve,  bat  for  another,  to  whom 
never,  never  more  can  I  be  dear — as  I  have  been  1 
Hide  ine,  hide  me^  from  myself  and  all  the  world  1* 

March  la 
George  and  T  have  been  talking  over  onr  calamity 
this  morning;  and  agree,  to  oar  unspeakable  comfort, 
that,  now  she  has  had  leisure  to  face  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, our  sweet  girl  is  beginning  to  exhibit  a  greatness 
I  of  mind  which  we  could  scarce  have  expected  in  one 
so  young,  under  such  sore  and  peculiar  trial  She  is 
BOW  not  simply  resigned — she  is  even  contented;  and 
I  must  say  there  is  something  to  our  hearts  very  noble 
and  a£fecting  in  the  mastery  she  has  at  last  gained 
over  that  spirit  of  murmuring  and  revolt,  which  it 
would  h&ve  been  unnatoral  not  to  have  exhibited  at 
the  first  shock.  There  is  one  thing  to  which  Charlotte 
haa  entirely  made  up  her  mind,  and  this  is,  to  con- 
sider her  engagement  to  Louis  as  aow  and  hencefor- 
wmid  wholly  at  an  end. 

^ I  would  not  do  him  the  injustice,'  she  says,  'to 
suppose  that  matters  can  ever  be  the  same  between 
UB  as  iher  were  and  mieht  have  been.*  No;  I  can 
never  wed  him,  and  I  will  never  wed  another.  There 
is  but  one  way  left— I  must  never  see  him  more.' 

There  is  m  strange  heroism  about  this  resolution  of 
our  daughter's,  at  which,  while  I  wonder  and  admire, 
I  dare  not  gainsay  it.  She  bears  herself  so  sublimely 
beneath  the  utter  crushing  and  ruin  of  her  hopes, 
tbat  I  fear  the  mood  capnot  last.  What  if  the  neiy 
ordeal  trough  which  she  has  past  be  purifying  only 
to  ooosmneT   I  am  thankful,  ^  bewildered. 

Mem, — ^Aa  an  indication  of  the  increased  depth  of 
esmeetnesa  which  the  late  melancholy  experience  has 
wrought  upon  her  soul,  I  may  instance  the  verses 
wbi^  CSianotte  slipped  into  my  hand' the  other  even- 
ing, ere  retmng  to  rest.  I  had  dven  her  the  box 
with  Mrs.  Falconer's  (or  rather  Mrs.  Grey's)  MSS. 
to  look  over,  rightly  judging  that  she  would  take 
some  interest  in  the  penual  of  the  various  pieces. 
The  one  she  selected  as  her  favourite  is  of  a  very 
grave  cast.  And  when  I  read  it  to  Qeorge,  he  gave 
me  a  significant  look,  but  made  no  further  comment. 
Here  are  the  stanzas: — 

To  xIm  oaofa  mon^wlth  heart  i«s6lT«d 

To  woik  for  God  the  Uwlong  day. 
As* though  In  duty's  path  w«U  trod 

Onr  all  of  peace  and  safety  lay: 
And  yet  each  night,  abased,  to  fall 

Before  the  perfect  Presence  low. 
And  owning  onr  best  deeds  nndean, 

Onr  only  hope  on  mercy  throw: 
Mb  is  to  enter  the  strait  gate. 

To  find  the  sore  and  narrow  road, 
And  wHh  the  small  deroted  band 

Vll^t  the  good  flgfat  approved  of  Ood. 


To  start  atreah  Cram  day  to  day 

On  Bome^new^pleasureTs  fevered  dhase^ 
And  to  each  oonsdaiee  whisper  saj— 

Or  thonght  of  gxaTer  mood— OiTe  plsMk 
Give  place  all  high  and  holy  themes 

That  stir  the  soul  with  earnest  power, 
Give  place  to  c^tteiing  gands  of  sense— 

The  toys  that  gild  a  present  hoort 
nUs  U  to  Join  the  faithless  throng, 
^  The  broad  highway  who  nimbly  tread— 

Who  play  tiie  game  of  f  oUy  well. 

And  choose  earth's  bosks  for  heaven's  own  bread. 

In  lonely  vigil  last  midnight. 

In  reason's  equal  balance  laid. 
All  highest  joys  and  gains  of  time 

Against  the  eternal  hope  I  weigh'd: 
And  ohi  how  utter  light  and  vain 

Aloft  the  worldlini^s  portion  flew. 
While  down  in  ponderous  splendour  came 

Heaven's  golden  freightage  tried  and  tniel 
This  life  is  brief— the  next  for  ever: 

Hero  is  the  school  whero  tasks  are  done, 
Play  truant  now— the  prixe  is  lostl 

The  lesson  lean— the  crown  ia  won! 

Will  there  be  any  re-action  upon  the  effort  of  her 
generous  self-sacrifice?  Or  will  the  solemn  mental 
calm  superinduoed  by^it  remain?    We  cannot  telL 

October  20,  1855. 

Letters  to-day  from  the  Crimea.  Brave  men  have 
been  fighting  their  country's  battles,  and  making  their 
country  victorious  with  the  price  of  their  best  blood. 
Three  days  ago  the  Fort  of  Kinbum  was  captured. 
Charles  Beaumont  writes,  that  our  own  devoted  Louis, 
through  dauntless  personal  exposure  to  the  ^n  of 
musketry  and  cannonade  in  the  late  encounter,  had 
reoeived  a  sbock  which,  though  it  pandysed  him  for 
a  time,  has  yet  left  him  sound  of  limb  and  vigoiouB 
of  spirit  as  ever.  And  a  short  hurried  billet  from  his 
own  hand  to  Charlotte  herself,  informs  her  that  he 
is  about  to  return  to  England  immediately,  witih  ap* 
parently  increased  enthusism  for  the  noble  profession 
to  which  he  belongs;  this  news  has  thrown  our  poor 
dear  girl  into  strong  nervous  excitement.  She  seems  to 
have  calculated  on  a  much  longer  exemption  from  the 
crowning  climax  of  her  trial.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  she 
had  not  fully  realised  its  coming  at  alL  At  any  rate, 
as  it  is  nowcertain'that^herjover'niay  surprise  ue  at 
any  moment,  Charlotte  has  betaken  herself  to  her  old 
sedusion,  starting  at  every  sound,  and  dreading  the 
very  presence  which  her  heart  must  yet  oteve. 

Sometimes  I  try  to  flatter  myself  that  when  Louis 
sees  her  (as  to  see  her  he  will,  without  doubt,  be  re- 
solved, and  admit  no  denial  of  her  engagement),  he 
may  not  be  so  shocked  by  the  outwacd  chai^  ae  she 
imagines.  Her  eyes  have  still  their  full  pristme  splen* 
dour;  her  hair,  of  the  angel  gold,  is  still  redundant 
in  its  flow;  while  her-voice,  ahvajrs  sweet,  has  mined 
considerably  in  depth  and  meloay.  But,  mayhap,  I 
deceive  mysdif*  as  1  observe  many  do  turn  away  "wkk 
a  sorrowful  siffh  as  often  as  they  glance  at  the  BUBved 
face  and  the  lutered  mien. 

November  1« 

It  is  as  I  feared.  Our  poor  Charlotte  m  restless 
and  disturbed  by  the  least  breath  that  catches  her 
ear.  She  has  asked  me  sadly  whether  Louis  is  aware 
of  the  ruin  her  sickness  has  wrought  upon  her  out- 
ward appearance;  and  I  have  told  her  ne  was  long 
m;o  apprised  of  her  illness,  but  he  knows  not  as  yet 
the  cruel  consequences  that  followed.  'I  cannot 
bear  to  write  to  nim  aU  the  horrible  truth,'  she  mur- 

mure  despondingly,  'so  he  will  come  expecting' 

Then  she  pauses,  and  the  woful  cry  ever  ana  anon 
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breaks  forth — '  Ohl  hide  me,  hide  me  £rom  hia  loving 
gaze  (alaa !  not  lovinff  now,  but  loathing) !  I  am  not 
worthy  to  bear  his  nonoured  name.  Tell  him  I  am 
lost — f  am  dead — I  am  his  no  more !" 

November  7. 

What  a  scene  I  have  got  to  record  I  What  a  won- 
derful, pathetic,  unlooked  for  deliverance  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  Charlotte  from  all  her  fears!  What 
a  mysterious  fitting  of  events,  the  one  into  the  otherl 
Let  me  compose  my  spirits  to  chronicle  this  strange 
episode  of  our  home  history,  calmly  and  in  order. 

Yesterday  morning,  without  any  more  special  warn- 
ing than  just  the  eeneral  one  we  receivea  some  little 
time  ago,  thd  rattlmg  of  wheels  along  the  quiet  road, 
and  a  quick  summons  at  the  green  gate,  announced 
an  arrival  Was  it,  indeed,  our  soldier,  our  hero, 
our  beloved,  our  long  absent  one  returned  once  more? 
It  was,  and  'companied  by  his  faithful  friend  and 
comrade  in  arms,  our  cousin  Charles  Beaumont! 
Curiously  enough,  saving  the  domestics,  none  of  the 
family  was  about  the  house  but  my  first  bom  and 
mysi^.  We  were  sitting  in  the  blue  room  (where 
my  darling  was  bom) — a  parlour  now,  and  conmiand- 
ing  a  full  view  of  tiie  front  garden  and  the  broad 
entrance  steps  up  to  the  houses  Simultaneously  we 
divined  who  the  visitors  must  be. 

*0  Charlotte!'  I  whispered  her  earnestly,  and 
taking  hold  of  her  hands  with  both  of  my  own;  '  he 
is  here.  Nerve  yourself  to  meet  him;  as  meet  him 
you  must,  or  soon  or  late.' 

I  was  BO  agitated  myself  that  I  could  not  follow 
the  simple  dictate  of  mv  heart — to  flv  down  to  wel- 
come him.  Charlotte,  breaking  suddenly  from  me, 
flew  to  the  window;  and,  hastily  with^wins  the 
loose  white  screen,  looked  out — a  pale,  dejected,  dis- 
figurtd  face,  peeping  timidly,  nervously,  wistfully — 
if  so  she  mignt  catch  one  stealthy  glimpse,  the  last, 
the  very  last  she  might  ever  have,  of  ner  long -lost 
lover!  She  sees  him — herself  unseen!  There  is  a 
smothered  cry  of  agony;  her  heart  bounds,  flutters, 
and  faints.  His  step  is  in  the  hall.  He  is  ascending 
the  staircase.  He  is  comine  to  meet  her — ^to  claim 
her  as  his  betrothed  bride-^us  own  henceforth  and 
evennoro! 

'  Oh  1  whither  to  go  from  his  astonished  oaae.  Hide 
me,  hide  me  in  the  grave  rather  than  let  nim  behold 
me  thus !'  His  foot  is  on  the  threshold — she  has  not 
the  power  to  stir — ^I  withdraw  into  an  obscure  nook 
of  toe  apartment,  where,  unseen,  I  may  yet  see  alL 
In  silent  despair,  Charlotte  wraps  her  in  the  ample 
folds  of  her  snow-white  veil.  Her  luxuriant  tresses, 
burstinff  their  bonds  under  her  fervid  anguish,  fall 
round  her  diioplders  in  a  gleaming  auburn  shower. 
He  walks  slaraight  into  the  well-remembered  chamber 
— straight  up  to  her  old  accustomed  seat  in  the  case- 
ment recess.  Her  agitation  is  intense.  She  huddles 
herself  up  into  a  comer  like  a  guilty  thine,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands.  He  stands  rivetted before  her. 

'  0  Louis!  best  beloved!'  she  breaks  forth  with  the 
deep  eneigy  of  her  hopeless  misery,  '  I  am  changed — 
changed — since  we  last  met.  Look  not  on  me  to  spurn 
and  abhor  me.  But  oh!  leave  me,  forget  me,  think 
me  lost— think  me  dead ! ' 

Everv  pulse  in  the  strong  man's  face  quivered  as 
she  spoke.  The  tmth  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  brain 
like  lightning. 

'  Clukrlotte !  Charlotte !  look  up,  my  love !  my  Uf e ! 
Alas !  I  can  never  see  you  more.  I  too  am  changed. 
The  ^ock  of  the  cannonade  which  spared  me  life  and 
limb  yet  wrought  strange  work  upon  me.  0  Char- 
lotte! I  am  in  darkness !    Lam  bUnd,^ 

He  stretched  out  Ids  amis  to  her.  She  leaped  from 
her  seat,  like  one  electrified.     She  dashed  aside  her 


veiL  She  threw  herself  upon  his  breaii  She  ntinai 
tears  and  kisses  on  his  manly  cheek.  She  called 
upon  Heaven  to  bless  him  a  thousand  and  a  thowand 
times.  She  was  delirious  in  her  excess  of  teodenMii 
and  pity.  Her  dbuntenanoe,  indeed,  was  marred— tiie 
out¥nu:a  loveliness  oone  from  it  for  ayei  Bat  the 
mind,  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  inward  invisible 
essence— how  did  thai  shine  forth  now  with  resplen* 
dent  and  inefiiable  gloiy! 

The  young  soldier  luielt  beside  her.  He  min^ 
his  weeping  and  caresses  with  hers.  'The  same— 
the  same!'  he  whispered  earnestly.  'Nay;  better 
far  than  before!  Dearer  and  more  beautifal  to  me 
than  ever!  I  murmur  not  for  sighUeas  eyes,  sinoe 
they  have  brought  me  such  overflowings  of  my  dar- 
ling's troth  and  compassion!  Father!  we  thank 
Thee,  who,  in  tiJuuff  what  Thou  wilt,  has  yet  left 
us  all  that  makes  lite  most  precious! '  They  bowed 
their  heads  reverently  as  he  q>oke;  and  the  aanl 
who  mimsters  to  those  mortals  who,  though  sore^ 
stricken,  can  yet  gratefully  reioice,  shed  over  their 
spirits  a  holy  peace,  to  rest  ana  abide  with  them  for 

ever! 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  me  to  steals  unnotioed, 
from  the  chamber — ^to  weep»  and  ponder,  and  adon 
in  secret! 

January  8, 1856. 

This  morning  saw  our  Charlotte  and  her  yoang 
soldier  united  in  the  solemn  bond.  It  was  a  snre 
but  not  a  sorrowful  wedding.  No  show  or  eutter 
attended  it.  We  felt  it  was  a  union  of  hearts.  There 
was  a  quiet  satisfaction  oh  George's  face,  as  he  gsre 
away  the  bride,  that  had  something  stranaelv  eleyated 
about  it.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  looiea  on  with 
their  hilarity  exceUently  temp«red  in  harmony  with 
the  occasion.  When  the  marriage  party  retired  from 
church,  it  waa  observed  that  Cnarlotte,  taking  her 
handsome  hosband  by  the  hand,  led  him  slowly  tad 
tenderly  along,  as  simply — ^I  had  almost  said  as  la- 
blimely — as  one  child  might  lead  another  in  the  affect- 
ing trustfulness  of  love.  Surely  it  was  a  wedding  not 
li^tly  to  be  witnessed  or  soon  forgotten!  Ai  for 
myscdf ,  I  must  confess  to  having  been  so  impreeied 
by  the  whole  details,  that  I  have  founded  a  F^ 
long  ballad  on  the  whole  details  of  the  story.  When 
I  read  it  to  George,  he  exclaimed — 

*  Ah,  Kate!  that  metrical  tale  of  yours  remindi  me 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  old  rhyme  ol  "Chevy 
Chase."'  I  lauffbed.  Yet  beUeving  that  it  is  in  the 
length  only  of  the  ditty  that  he  means  the  similitade 
to  apply,  I  am  not  greatly  flattered  by  the  ooauianMo. 
Be  it  sood  or  bac^  however,  my  poor  ballad  haa  «k 
least  uie  merit  of  truthfulness,  and  these  are  the 
concluding  verses  of  it: — 

Beaderl  If  e'er  in  plctnred  hall. 

Or  wandering  forth  In  snmmar  neadi, 
A  noble  form  ehonld  meet  thine  tif% 

A  veU6d  lady  fondljr  loaded- 
Let  sweet  oompaidoB,  flUy  blent 

With  rererenoe,  fill  thj  glowing  mind. 
For  her  whoee  beauty  waned  lo  soon. 

And  him  hla  oonntiy'e  oanae  made  hiindl 

•  ••••* 

The  youthful  pair  are  gone  from  our  roof;  and 
have  miade  their  new  home  at  the  Grove.  Bat  mon 
capitaine  (who  is  Major  now,  l^-the-bv,  and  not  hy 
purchase),  though  blind  in  a  phjrsioai  sense,  is  all 
eye  and  ear,  mentally  and  morally,  for  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  trae.  So,  while  he  feels  the  r^ 
tirement  of  the  countiy  to  be  idwavs  aootluBg  •^ 
grateful,  he  is  no  churlish  spirit  to  snun  society »» 
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the  abodes  of  his  feUow-meo.  Bather,  he  seeka  to 
vary  eziBtenceby  oocauQiial  anatchee  of  foreign  travel, 
and  exalted  converse  with  the  wise  and  intelligent 
of  many  countries.  And  go  where  they  will,  I  know 
they  are  happy. 

Here  end  the  Leaves  of  the  Manied  Lady's  Cardi- 
phonia.  And  let  me  say  at  the  close,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  Mrs.  Weston  is  a  sweet  sinmle  character, 
whom  I  seem  to  have  known  all  my  life,  though  our 
acquaintance  dates  but  two  years  back.  Mr.  Weston 
continues  a  respected  and  flourishing  lawyer,  and 
thev  still  live  in  the  house  with  the  pretty  garden 
and  green  gate.  The  last  time  I  went  to  visit  my 
friend  was  on  a  lovely  summer  day.  An  old  lady, 
of  a  most  channing  benevolence  of  aspect,  was  seated 
on  a  rustic  chair  near  the  porch,  holding  in  her  lap 
Bomethinff  long  anH.  soft  and  dainty  and  white.  Ab 
soon  as  she  saw  me  she  rose  to  give  me  welcome. 
Aunt  Aubrey,  of  course,  I  knew  her  on  the  instant. 

*Katherine — I  mean  Mrs.  Weston — will  be  here 
presently.  This  is  her  little  grandson — Charlotte's 
baby.' 

She  Ufted  the  handkerchief  from  the  tiny  face  as 
she  spoke.  I  peered  with  real  interest  into  the  small 
phyauMspomy — fearing  I  scarce  knew  what.  The  boy 
opened  his  eyes.  They  were  large,  lustrous,  and  of 
afinehazeL 

*  What  is  the  child'a  name?' 

•Stephen  Grey.' 

THE  KND. 


UNBS  BY  A  MOTHEB 
ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  HER  FIR8T-B0RK. 

Shs  came  in  the  bright  rammer  time, 
When  leafy  Jane  ivaa  in  its  prime, 
And  aides  rang  with  a  Joyous  chime— 

Mybftbyl 

Mj  Joj  fonnd  vent  in  showers  of  rain: 
In  tears  that  looeen'd  heart  and  brain: 
Sweet  tears,  that  went  and  came  again— 

My  babyl 

I  dasp'd  the  wee  thiag  to  my  breast, 
I  kiss'd  it  in  its  cosie  nest» 
And  conn'd  with  eyes  that  conld  not  rest— 

My  baby! 

I  felt  a  gnshing  tenderness: 
A  raptnie  words  can  ne'er  express: 
A  mothei^s  flxst  fond  oonsdonsness— 

M^  babyl 

0  hallow'd  namel  to  which  there  dings 
A  halo  canght  from  angels'  wings, 
Which  o'er  the  world  a  glory  flings— 

My  babyl 

Tinged  with  the  hues  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Commingling  past  with  coming  years, 
And  kindling  smiles  half  dimm'd  by  tears— 

My  babyl 

That  name  was  mine.    I,  too,  most  share 
A  mothet^s  Joy.  a  mother's  care; 

1  ooold  but  breathe  a  mother's  prayer— 

My  babyl 

Grant  me,  O  OodI  a  will  retlgn'd— 
A  thankfni  heart— a  thonghtfnl  mind  I 
Lead  me,  O  QodI  for  I  am  blind— 

My  babyl 

O  Thon,  good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  I 

My  little  lambkin  gnard  and  keep. 

Both  when  awake  and  when  asleep— 

My  baby! 

M.  FoLToir. 


THE   PHANTOM   PUNT; 

OB,  THE  HOWL  OP  GUILT. 

A  Talx  or  YzBTUx  Airn  Yxllakt,  Trial  and  Tbiuxth, 

*  DXSFAIR  AKD  DXATH. 


BOOK  SEOOND.-PABT  FIRST. 


CHIPP8'  NARRATIVE  (Coniintied). 
'  He  was  paring  hia  toe  nails,  I  say. 
'  He  looked  np  and  quivered. 
'  Quivered! 

'  I  seized  him  by  the  foot.' 

•  •  «  «  • 

At  this  part,  the  manuscript  of  old  Chipps  becomes 
quite  unintelligible;  otherwise  it  is  probable  the  reader 
would  have  had  a  key  to  the  story. 

The  joint  author,  who  has  becm  carrying  on  the 
stoiy  for  the  last  four  chapters,  begs  respectfully  to 
inform  his  numerous  readers  that,  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  with  his  two  collaborateurs,  these  gentle- 
men (if  such  they  may  be  called)  withdrew  their 
services  from  the  story,  and  likewise  the  two  most 
prominent  characters,  Dufemy  and  Yavazour  [the 
escaped  convicts  being  their  joint  creation]. 

The  present  writer,  far  from  filing  to  obtrude 
his  private  grievances  before  the  public,  nevertheless 
deems  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  difference  which  caused  the  dissolution  of 
partnership — ^whioh  he  will  do,  to  any  person  anxious 
to  know,  on  a  note  being  left  at  the  office  of  this 
jouiiial.  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street,  London  (en- 
closing a  pound's  worth  of  postage-stamps,  as- a  gua- 
rantee of  good  faith). 

The  two  gentlemen  who  have  withdrawn,  have 

intimated  to  the  present  writer,  through  their  law- 
yers, that  he  (the  present  writer)  wiU  be  pursued 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  in  the  event  of  the 
two  convicts  being  again  introduced  into  the  story. 
Further,  he  has  been  eiven  to  understand,  through 
a  private  friend,  that  they  intend  to  use  the  convicts 
for  another  Sensation  Story,  on  which  they  are  at 
present  engaged.  The  present  writer  despises  alike 
their  threats  and  themselves;  and,  to  prove  it,  he 
will  bring  the  two  convicts  to  the  fate  which  they 
BO  richly  deserve,  in 

Chapter  IX. 

•  Let  us  return  to  Dufemy  and  Vavaaour,  the  escaped 
convicts. 

We  are  again  in  front  of  Newgate.  It  is  three 
minutes  to  eight  o'clock.  As  Saint  ^pulchre's  Church 
tolls  the  hour  of  eight,  two  men  walk  out.  They  are 
Dufemy  and  Yavazour,  the  escaped  convicts,  whose 
participation  in  the  death  of  Old  Chipps  has  been 
brought  home  to  them. 

They  are  thrown  off. 

Observe  the  contortions  of  the  miserable  wretches. 

They  are  dead,  and  the  bell  has  ceased  toUing. 
Their  ghosts  are  daily  to  be  seen  from  ten  till  four 
(Sunday  excepted),  walking  arm-in-arm  down  Bo- 
tolph-lane,  Eastcheap.  At  four  o'clock  precisely  they 
embark  on  board  a  phantom  punt,  which  is  moorm 
opposite  Iron^te  Wharf,  and  wiui  a  howl  of  guilt 
they  draw  their  repeaters  from  their  pockets,  exclaim- 
ing '  Bless  my  soul !  it's  four  o'clock.  Give  us  a  shake 
of  your  fist,  old  boy!  Should  auld  acquantance  be 
forgot  ?  Certainly  not;  why  should  it?'  -  And  waltzing 


twioe  rtmnd  the  pnst,  to  the  tar  of  '  Tis  hftid  to  give 
the  hand  where  the  heart  oao  never  be,'  they  dis- 
appear in  the  mist,  and  are  seen  no  more  till  next 
day  (provided  it  is  not  Sunday),  at  ten  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, in  Botolph-lane. 

The  Marqaii  of  Pennywhistle  and  Miss  Ghippe  got 
married,  and  started  a  sewing-inachine  in  a  geoteel 
locality,  where  the  rents  are  moderate  and  the  air 
BalabnoQs. 

As  for  Chipps  himsftlf,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
wind  up  the  tale  with  him,  and  the  words  of  the 
immortal  bard  Shakspere— 

'  After  life's  fretful  fua,  he  eBoiei  eoond.* 


wateBp-its  elements  and  pbopebties. 

'See  dying  Tegetablee  life  nutain; 
See  life  dleeolTliig  yegetate  again  f 

I  SHALL  here  briefly  notice  the  prooen  whereby  vege- 
tables absorb  the  carbon  of  carbonic  acid;  and,  setting 
free  the  oxygen,  thus  TnaintaiTi  the  vital  equilibrium 
between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Water 
and  carbonic  add  are  bosom  friends,  and  have  a  great 
affinity  for  other;  the  latter,  although  a  gaseous  body, 
is  so  hesTy  that  it  can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  and  being  considerably  weightier  than  common 
air,  as  a  natural  consequence  it  will  hover  downwards, 
and  lodge  in  low-lying  ill-ventilated  localitiee,  unless 
carried  away  by  the  wind  and  mingled  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  surrounding  country,  when  a  portion  is 
bome  by  the  rain  or  moisture  to  tiie  soil,  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  acts  as  a  solvent  on  those  substances  which 
are  the  food  of  plants,  these  being  insoluble  in  water 
but  soluble  in  water  and  carbonic  add.  It  is  pretty 
certsin,  however,  that  plants  assimilate  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  carbon  by  their  roots^  only  the  mineral  con- 
stituents being  retained,  snd  the  carixmic  add  exuded. 

back  into  the  soil  This  operation  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  landowners  (probably  some  are  not  aware  of  it) 
who  plant  trees  on  thin  li^t  soil,  in  order  that  carbonic 
add  may  be  diffused  through  it  to  dissolve  its  fertilising 
coBstitueDts,  and  prepare  it  for  yielding  more  valuable 
crops.  It  is  throu^  the  medium  of  their  leaves  that 
the  vegetable  races  absorb  their  vast  stores  of  carbon, 
and  in  this  respect  every  tree  is  indeed  a  tree  of  life; 
and  as  plants  are  said  to  die,  or  at  least  to  become  dor- 
mant, in  winter,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  add  in  the  atmosphere  during  winter 
must  be  greater  than  in  summer;  and  as  it  is  during 
the  latter  season  that  plants  add  to  their  bulk,  it  is 
further  evident  that  the  light  of  the  sun — ^v^tever  its 
composition  may  be — is  the  re-agent  which  nature  em- 
ploys to  separate  the  carbon  and  oxygen,  predpitating  the 
lonner  into  the  reticulated  groves,  microscopic  forests, 
and  bosky  miniature  ravines,  which  compose  ahnost 
every  form  of  leaf,  where  it  is  transformed  into  stems, 
branches,  and  tnmks,  and  all  the  numberless  and  beau- 
tiful f onus  in  which  these  diildren  of  the  sun  appear. 

We  have  seen  several  explanations  of  the  decompod- 
tion  of  carbonic  add  by  plants;  but  none  an  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  must  tial  to  be  so  until,  like  eveiy 
other  decomposing  process,  it  is  reduced  to  a  formula, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  accomplished,  as  all  the 
efforts  of  diemists,  aided  by  heat  snd  eleotridty,  to 
decompose  carbonic  add,  have  hitherto  proved  abootiye. 
The  oomen  thus  set  free,  witii  its  youth  renewed,  again 
entcn  the  arena  of  nature,  to  fdnn  similar  alliances; 
and  thus  the  circuit  is  performed,  and  the  atmosphere 


maintained  in  a  state  of  pmify.  TbU  is  sna  d  the 
sin^dflst  and  most  beantifiu  of  the  ptimary  laws  which 
govern  matter;  and,  in  contemplating  it,  we  are  as- 
tounded at  the  infinitude  of  the  wisdom  wluch  oonodvBd 
and  the  power  which  mercifully  controls  it;  and  the  little 
stock  of  imperfect  knowledge  we  possess  ihmiiiih,  in  oom- 
parison,  like  the  ^owworm*s  lamp  to  the  blaring  son. 

The  necesnty  ci  oxygen  to  Boppatt  animal  life,  and 
the  deadly  nature  of  carbonic  add,  are  often  fearfully 
exhibited  in  the  fire-damp  explosions  of  coal-pita.  Fire- 
damp is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carijon,  and  is  very 
amilar  to  common  coal  gas.  A  perfect  explodcm  of  it 
exhausts  ten  times  its  volume  of  air.  So  thai  thoea  mi- 
f ortunate  men  who  may  have  escaped  being  scofdned  to 
death  at  the  instant  of  the  ezploabn,  are  ahnost  certain 
to  be  suffocated  afterward^  by  the  '  after-damp.*  This 
after-damp  is  death-dealing  carbfmic  add,  and  is  a 
product- of  the  .^iplosion.  For  illustration,  suppose  sn 
apartment  filled  with  fire-damp  and  atmospheric  air; 
and,  further,  an  individual  apptoaching  with  a  U^tA — 
we  may  reckon  him  a  poor  miner,  going  to  his  dreary 
toil  through  some  dark  avenue  of  a  deep  coal-working. 
The  hitherto  faithful  flickering  lamp  that  is  dangling  on 
his  brow,  and  whidi  has  often  befriended  him  amid  the 
sepulchral  blackness  in  which  he  laboun^  has  been 
transformed  into  a  death's-head;  and  that  iriuch  for- 
merly lighted  him  to  his  toil  is  now  lighting  him.  to  his 
tomb;  for  in  another  moment  the  tiny  flame  has  oom- 
municated  to  those  fierce  and  free  elements  its  dreadfol 
charm;  and,  with  a  dull  thundering  boom  and  a  blue 
flash  of  tenible  fire,  shakiDg  the  scooped  arches  of  the 
grim  dungeon,  they  comlnno  and  woe  to  him  within 
Sieir  reach! 

The  sdentific  explanation  of  a  fire-damp  BxpUmaa.  k 
as  follows: — ^The  application  of  a  li^it  oausan  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  fire-dsmp  to  unite  wSk  the  oxygen  ol  the 
air,  producing  water;  and  the  carbon  also  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  tiie  air,  resulting  in  carbonic  add 
For  example,  CsH4,0i  =  iCOi  and  4H0.  Thus  the 
entire  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  these  two  products;  and 
the  area  previously  occupied  by  the  unignited  gases 
filled  with  carbonic  add  and  nitrogen. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  other 
elementary  constituent  of  water,  viz. 

HTDBOOBH. 

This  substance,  like  oxygen,  is  a  permanently  elastic 
gas,  colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  is  itself  a  ocmbos- 
tible,  producing  a  blue  feeble  light^  but  intemw  heat^  A 
stream  of  oxygen  sent  finm  the  biow-|upe  into  a  jet  of 
ignited  hydrogen  constitutes  the  oxy-hydrogen  Hame, 
which  may  be  «ud  to  emit  the  maximum  amount  of 
heat  available  for  sdentific  purposes.  Hydrogen  is  the 
lightest  of  all  the  elements,  bemg  eight  times  lighter 
than  oxygen,  and  fourteen  times  lighter  than  nitroeen. 
It  is  present  in  all  inflammaUe  material,  such  as  alomd, 
ether,  coal-gas,  jparaiBne,  petroleum,  tupentinoy  resins, 
oils,  and  fats;  auo  in  wood,  starch,  gum,  sogar,  &&  In 
short,  it  is  largely  diffused,  chemicafly  and  mechanioally, 
throughout  sdids,  liquids,  and  gases;  and  the  univer- 
sality of  its  presenoe  may  be  addnoed  frosn  the  &ct  of 
its  being  an  elsment  of  water.  It  is  ae?nr  fonndy  like 
oxygen,  free  in  nature,  bnt  is  always  in  comfainatioB, 
breathing  at  times  the  most  delidons  fragraaoe  and  the 
.most  offensive  effluvia.  It  is  present  in  lemon,  cinna- 
mon, lavender,  canaway,  coriander,  peppsEmint»  cloves, 
camphor,  nutmeg,  camomile,  thyme,  bergamot^  aweet- 
'\My,  beanblossom,  Ac  In  these  it  is  in  cnmWnatioii 
with  oxygen  and  carbon.  And  aoain  we  find  it  in  mm- 
tard,  ginger,  garlic,  &a  combined  with  the  above;,  and 
also  with  nitrogen  and  splphur,  which  impsrt  tn  these 
thev  acrid  and  pungent  odour.  And  as  we  adww^  xti 
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ooi)i]MtmdB  are  fotmd  beooming  offensiye,  untQ  it  reaches 
its  dimaz  in  sulphuretted  hy^ogen  (HS).    We  shall 
not  enter  into  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  as  with  those 
of  oxygen,  but  will  proceed  to  consider  its  bearings 
and  afluiities  with  oxygen  in  water.     Before  doing  so, 
however,  we  may  obsi^e  that  although  isolated  hydro- 
gen be  capable  of  ignition,  and  abiK>lutely  free  £rom 
smoke  dming  combustion,  as  yet,  it  possesses  little 
or  no  valne  for  commercial  purposes.  Nevertheless,  tiiere 
is  no  doubt  that,  when  our  vast  magazines  of  coal 
are  exhausted  (and,  according  to  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong's 
statement,  the  British  coal-fidds  will  be  wrought  out  in 
about  200  years),  hydrogen  shall  become  the  inexhaus- 
tible agent  of  light  and  heat,  and  our  rivers  and  lakes 
— ^not  mentioning  the  ocean — ^the  prolific  sources  of  an 
endless  supply;  with  this  consideration  in  favour  of 
hydrogen,  that  its  combustion  produces  water.     Thus, 
it  is  no  sooner  ignited  than  it  returns  to  its  former  con- 
dition, and  may  be  again  decomposed  for  ignition,*  and 
to  on  to  the  end  of  time.     The  great  and  indeed  only 
diffioolty  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to  effect  this,  is  the 
disooveiy  of  a  cheap  process  for  decomposing  water,  in 
order  that  the  hydrogen  may  be  isolated.    Sir  William 
Armstrong,  in  hiis  opening  speech  to  the  British  Asso- 
dation'at  Newcastle,  says,  in  reference  to  this  subject: 
— '  Where  are  we  to  find  materials  so  economical  for 
this  purpose  [the  production  of  motive  power]  as  tiie 
coal  we  derive  from  the  earth,  and  the  oxygen  ^e  ob- 
tain from  the  air.     The  latter  costs  absolutely  notfing; 
and  evezy  lb.  of  coal  which,  in  the  act  of  combustion, 
enters  into  chemical  combination,  renders  more  than 
two  and  a-half  lbs.  of  oi^gen  available  for  poweA  *  *  We 
cannot  look  to  water  as  a  practicable  source  of  oxygen, 
for  there  it  exists  in  the  combined  state,  requiring  ex- 
penditure of  chemical  eneigy  to  separate  it  from  the 
hydrogen.'     '  It  is  in  the  atmosphere  alone  that  it  can 
be  found  in  that  free  state  in  which  we  require  it.' 
And  farther: — '  But,  to  use  this  oxygen,  we  must  con- 
sume some  oxidisable  substance,  and  coal  is  the  cheapest 
we  can  procure.'    Now,  although  there  is  eveiy  proba- 
bilily  of  cfsr  coal-measures  being  wrought  out,  we  do  not 
think  there  Is  the  sli^test  prospect  of  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  being  entirely  used  up;  and,  tiierefore,  it  is  un- 
neoesaacy  to  be  loolong  at  atl,  either  to  water  or  any 
other  saostaaoe,  for  a  supply  of  what  we  have  in  end- 
leas  abundance  already.     But  it  is  not  oxygen  we  are 
likely  to  get  short  of,  it  is  the  axidimble  mbatance,  and 
hydrogen  is  pre-eminentiy  capable  of  oxidation;  because, 
if  l  ib.  ooal  (carbon)  renders  2i  lbs.  of  oxygen  available 
for  power  during  combustion,  I  lb.  hydrogen  will  render 
8  Iba  of  oxygen  available  by  the  same  process.     TJn- 
fortbnately,  however,  hydrogen  is  a  gas,  while  coal  is  a 
solid.    Hydrogen  in  water  is  ehemic^y  combined  with 
oxygen,  and,  therefore,  requiring  expenditure  of  che- 
mical energy  for  its  separation;  while  coal  or  carbon  is 
free.     Free  oacboh  from  tke  earth,  tmA  free  oxygen 
from  the  air,  are  the  grand  sooroee  of  motive  power  at 
present;  but  as  the  oaoses  whidi  produced  the  former 
substance  as  ooal  have  long  since  oeased  to  operate, 
and  as  its  consumption  is  ineveasing  yearly,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  no  very  distant  date  we  ahaQ  require  a 
substitute;  and,  as  water  is  decomposed  by  electricity, 
also  by  iron  and  adds  conjointly,  we  can  see  no  reason, 
if  fk^cessity  were  plying  her  spur  energetically,  why  a 
cheap  and  practical  decomposition  may  not  be  acoom- 
pliflhed.     iUas !  for  Britain  s  boasted  supremacy,  when 
we  have  to  purchase  American  coals  to  spin  American 
cotton! 

Now,  in  nine  parts  of  water  free  from  mechanical 
impurities,  there  is  exacUy  eight  parts  of  ojnrgen,  and 
one  part  hydroeen,  being  one  atom  of  each  elemenli 
in  phemical  combination.  What  a  compound!  Does  the 
proportion  in  which  these  two  fierce  elements  combine 


not  suggest  to  one  that  water  is  a  fearful  preparation^ 
and  although  the  agent  which  we  employ  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  Ire,  it  is  itself,  in  reality,  the  most  combus- 
tible material  under  heaven;  and  from  this  fact  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  it  maybe  the  medium  through 
which  the  Almighty  shall  accomplish  the  consmnnta- 
tion  of  all  things.     In  the  generating  of  water,  and  on 
the  application  of  a  light,  the  two  gases  combine  with 
violent  explosion,  and  tiie  utmost  precautions  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  accidents.     The  grandest  and  most  su- 
blime phenomena,  the  most  terrific  and  appalling  scenes 
of  creation,  are  certain  tohave  occuired  at  the  f onna- 
tion  of  water,  which,  if  venerated  by  degrees,  must  have 
taken  a  vast  eternity  of  time,  endmg  where  geologists 
only  b^;in.   But  if  suddenly  formed,  then  the  explosion 
cauiBed  by  the  combination  of  the  two  elements  wonld  be 
inconceivably  awful;  indeed,  no  finite  comprehension 
could  form  "uie  most  remote  idea  of  the  terriUe  scene 
when  these  two  fierce  substances,  channed  by  the  flam- 
beau of  the  Almighty,  crashed  and  thundered  into 
water  amid  an  atmosphere  of  cerulean  fire;  when  the 
oceans  came  reeling  &om  heaven  upon  the  molten  ex- 
terior of  our  globe,  there  to  be  again  decomposed  by  the 
intense  heat,  and  again  united  amid  the  chaotic  glee  of 
the  applauding  elements.   Now,  He  who  composedwater 
can  surely  decompose  it;  and  as  that  can  be  effected 
by  electricity,  may  it  not  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  '  Elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,'  and  the 
components  of   water   be  dissevered?   .  This  accom- 
plished, a  flash  of  lightning,  a  burning  candle^  an  ignited 
match,  would  suffice  to  kmdle  the  general  conflagration 
by  setting  tiie  hydrogen  aflame,  when  (remembexmg  the 
intense  heat  produ^d  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  light)  we 
would  have  this  simple  principle  developed  to  a  gigantic 
and  terrible  d&snee.     Immense  oceans  of  oxygen  blown 
upon  the  scor(£ing  billows  of  hydrogen,  the  devouring 
flames  would  bum  up  the  seas  to  tiieir  sockets,  and  rush 
up  the  mighty  streams  and  rivers  as  if  they  were  huge 
trains  of  gunpowder,  communicating  its  fearful  nature 
to  all  moisture,  in  whatever  form,  until,  from  Orient  to 
Occident,  from  vapoury  South  to  frozen  North,  the  all- 
consuming  conflagration  blazed!  But  as  we  have  aheady 
stated  that  the  ignition  of  hydrogen  produces  water,  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  product  of  the  decom- 
position behind  would  defeat  the  medium  of  the  decom- 
position beforo;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  water  fc^rmed 
by  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  would  extinguish  the 
flames  of  tlie  hydrogen,  iust  as  the  carbonic  acid  and 
water  produced  by  the  burning  of  coals  in  a  furnace 
would  extinguish  the  firo,  wero  thero  not  some  ready 
means  of  exit.     Such,  indeed,  would  be  a  perfectiy 
natural  residt,  but  the  actual  consequence  would  .hie 
vastiy  differont,  and  just  as  natural;  because  the  intense 
heat  of  the  globe's  crust  would  expel  a&  moisture,  ac- 
cumulating anew,  into  the  atmosphere^  and  balance  it 
thero  by  that  power  of  ropulsion  whidbt  firo  so  immi- 
nenUy  displays  towards  water;  and,  on  the  cooling  of 
the  ^arth,  the  viupours  would  again  condense  on  its  sur- 
face as  beforo.     The  decompomtion  of  water  on  a  small 
scale  is  easily  accomplished,  by  taking  a  flask  or  bottie 
having  a  cork  stopper,  with  tight-fitting  pippette  or 
burner  inserted  in  its  centre.   The  flask  is  chivged  with 
water,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  tew  dippings  of  zdnc,  or 
granules  of  iron  —  either  will  do.     After  the  stopper 
with  pippette  is  fitted  in,  and  the  effervescence  (wnich 
begins  immediately  on  the  substances  coming  into  con- 
tact) has  continued  for  a  sufficient  len^  of  time  to 
expel  all  atmospheric  air,  a  light,  or  piece  of  red-hot 
wire,  may  be  applied  to  the  burner,  when  the  feehle 
lambent  flame  of  hydrogen  will  be  apparent.     Great 
care,  however,  is  necessaiy  in  this  experiment,  as,  if  all 
the  air  be  not  expelled  previous  to  applying  the  light^ 
the  free  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  free  oxygen  of 
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the  ur  in  the  interior  of  the  flask,  will  oomlnne  and 
shiver  the  vessel  into  a  thousand  fragments,  scatter- 
ing its  contents  in  every  direction;  and,  indeed,  this 
miniatore  explosion  is  a  simple  iUnstration  of  the  cause 
of  a  steam-boiler  explosion — ^the  only  difference  being 
the  manner  in,  and  the  material  from,  which  the  ex- 
plosive gases  have  been  generated.  From  the  lowness 
of  the  water  in  a  steam-boiler,  the  under  plates  be- 
come red-hot.  Now,  water  is  resolved  into  its  elements 
(hydrogen  and  oxygen)  at  a  red  heat.  However, 
no  explosion  talces  pLaoe,  because  red-hot  iron  has 
a  powerful  affinity  for  ox^sen;  and  the  sweltering 
bouer-platee  become  oxidised,  or  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  oxygen 
to  one  of  iron,  as  fast  as  it  is  set  free.  But,  while  this 
is  going  on,  the  free  hydrogen  is  aommulating,  and 
prMMkbly  the  boiler  contains  as  much  of  this  gas  as 
of  steun;  nevertheless,  in  those  circumstances  no 
explosion  can  take  place,  as  there  is  no  free  oxygen 
inside.  But  lo!  some  mechanical  blockhead  sets  the 
feed-pump  agoiHg;  and,  in  a  minute  afterwards,  the 
mig^tr,  panting  boiler,  with  a  terrific  banging  roar, 
leaps  firam  its  moorings  above  the  white  furnace,  hurling 
its  torn  plates  into  the  air  like  snow-flakes,  and  spn^ 
tering  bricks  and  rubbish  in  every  direction  like  chaff. 
Now,  the  cause  of  the  explosion  taking  place  on  the 
introduction  of  cold  water  does  not,  as  some  assert, 
oriflinate  £n>m  the  simple  fact  tiiat  the  water  is  cold, 
and  a  pcnrtion  of  the  bouer  red-hot.  The  gradual  intro- 
duction of  cold  water,  keeping  aside  other  considera- 
tions, would  only  have  a  t^dency  to  allay  the  internal 
pressure;  and,  thon|^  it  caused  Uie  sudden  seneration 
of  steam  by  contact  with  the  hot  plates,  uiis  would 
be  as  suddenly  and  as  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
distribution  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  cold  water 
among  the  hi^h  temperature  of  the  warm  water  and 
steam.  But,  mdeed,  warm  water  (not  exactly  boiling) 
would  cause  an  explosion  as  well;  because  the  mystezr 
— mysteriously  simple — consists  in  the  fact  that  all 
watcnrs,  as  found  in  nature,  contain  free  oxygen,  which 
is  the  reason  of  iron  becoming  so  rapidly  oxidised  in 
contact  with  water.  Here,  uien,  we  have  the  free 
oxygen  sent  into  the  boiler;  whidi,  with  the  free  hydro- 
gen and  red-hot  flue-plates,  completes  the  infernal  trio; 
and  in  another  moment,  the  hammered  sides  of  the  hol- 
low giant  are  torn  into  Iron  rags,  and  its  scalding  con- 
tents belched  forth  in  a  shower  of  fire. 

Having  now  explained  the  nature  of  the  two  elemenr 
taiy  bodies  which  compose  chemically  pure  water,  we 
shiJl  proceed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  its  properties.  T^ 
composition  of  water  was  discovered  by  Cavendish  in 
the  year  1781,  and  is  as  follows: — 

37  y  dome.  By  Weight. 

1  of  Oxygen.  8  of  Oxygen. 

2  of  Hydrogen.        1  of  Hydrogen. 

8  of  Water.  9  of  Water. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  water  is  fluid,  and  at  82 
Fahrenheit,  solid.  If,  however,  it  be  kept  calm  and  un- 
agitated  while  the  thermometer  indicates  increasing 
cold,  it  will  remain  fluid  till  the  mercury  reached  22  d^. 
when,  if  suddenly  stirred^t  immediately  congeals.  Tiaa 
is  the  reason  why  rivers  and  aU  waters  in  viuent  motion 
are  covered  with  ice  before  lakes,  ponds,  ftc  that  are 
comparatively  stagnant — ^because  the  latent  heat  of  the 
water  is  expelled  by  the  incessant  agitation  of  the 
former,  whereas  it  is  retained  by  the  continued  inaction 
of  the  latter.  There  is  a  very  wonderful  peculiarity  in 
water,  which  forms  an  exception  to  the  almost  universal 
rule  that  cold  contracts  while  heat  expands,  and  water 
has  the  extraordinary  property  of  complying  both  with 
the  rule  and  the  exception.  For  example,  heat  will  make 


it  expand  in  the  form  of  steam,  and  cold  in  the  itate  of 
ice.     Cold  will  also  contract  it  from  a  state  of  ^WVt 
and  heat  when  the  degree  of  cold  is  bdow  88.    Wit« 
therefore  expands  above  and  below  89,  ^i^iich  number 
indicates  its  greatest  denrity.     The  objects  whidi  the 
Almighty  hsA  in  view  in  imparting  to  water  these 
mystic  properties  must  at  once  be  <n>vioai.    Had  he 
rendered  it  subject  to  the  law  that  is  fixed  on  emj 
other  ordinary  fluid  with  reference  to  expanaon  and 
contraction,  then,  as  the  coating  of  ice  cryitaliaed  on 
its  surface,  its  specific  gravity  would  have  imcraaaed; 
and,  sinking  to  make  room  for  another,  and  this  prooea 
continuing  for  several  weeks  with  short  intesvali,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  single  winter  would  have  sufficed 
to  render  aU  our  waters  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  eo  adherive 
that  the  heat  of  summer  w6uld  be  indeqnate  to  thaw 
them.     Thus  the  navigation  of  our  oceans  would  be  aa 
impossilnlity,  and  tiie  extinction  of  marine  aaimali  a 
certainty.    Again,  water  is  the  healthiest  of  aU  beve- 
rages.   The  pangs  of  thirst  appear  to  be  the  etmax  d 
torture.     Every  part  of  our  bodies  connsts  diiefly  d 
water.    Tt  constitutes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  boaeB 
and  75  of  the  soft  solids.    It  is  highly  esstetial  to  vege- 
tation— ^no  plant  will  grow  or  seed  germinate  without  it. 
A  well  in  the  desert  is  shortly  frmged  with  luxaxieat 
vegetation,  proving  that  the  desert  only  requires  vater 
to  convert  it  into  a  garden.  A^un,  waterisinvalaaUeia 
sdenee  and  art.   A  few  poun£  in  a  hydraulic  praa  vaj 
be  Made  to  exert  a  pressure  of  100  tons,  and  its  vcma 
of  expansion  by  heat  has  been  the  parent  of  m1  our 
steamtxMbts,  railways,  and  l^uFge  manufactories.    Ai  a 
detergent,  it  is  unrivalled.     Distilled  from  the  doodi 
it  reaches  us  transparentiy  pure,  bat  leaves  us  agam  hj 
some  huge  sewer,  polluteid  and  dark,  with  the  ezavic 
of  cities,  seeking  the  main  ocean  to  deposit  its  oontaou- 
nations — ^that  immense  volume  of  waters  covering  akxM 
148,000,000  square  mUes,  a  space  equal  to  folly  three- 
fourths  the  surface  of  our  globe — that  emblem  of  iofini* 
tude,  on  whose  azure  brow  time  writes  no  wrinkle^  ind 
roUest  now,  as  at  creation's  dawn — ^that 

*  (Hoiloaa  mirror,  where  the  Alml^tr*a  f o™ 
Olaaaee  itaelf  in  tempests.    In  all  time 
Oelm  or  oonvoliTd-^n  breeae,  or  gale,  or  itona— 
Icing  the  pole  or  in  the  torrid  dime— 
Daxk-heavlng.  boondlest,  Midlosey  and  eobUSM, 
The  image  of  eternity,  the  throne 
Of  the  Inviilble.' 

John  Douoall 


FROM  HORACK 
Now,  Pyrrhal  aay  what  graoefol  youth 

Importnnee  thee  amid  the  roses. 
The  while  with  liquid  odoui  bless'd. 

He  all  thy  gentle  channa  diednsesT 

For  whom  dost  then,  so  simplj  naal^ 
Bind  op  thy  wealth  of  yallew  tresses; 

Or  In  the  coolness  of  the  cave 
Bnrich  him  with  thy  soft  careasest 


Alaal  the  eaUor  in  UuU  sea 

WiU  mourn  thy  faith  eo  U^tly  pUgfated: 
Win  wonder  at  the  rietng  stopns^ 

3y  Mackening  winds  at  once  benigtited 

Who  now  enjoyi  thee,  gdden  maid  I 
And  hopes  to  find  thee  always  wilUag, 

Ohl  luckleea  they  on  whom  thou  smirst 
With  etndled  art»  so  sweetly  kiHingl 

Unhappy  theyl  more  happy  me^ 

Who  now  am  safe  fh>m  being  stranded— 
I  hang  my  garments  on  the  tank — 

And  thank  the  gods  who  hare  me  landed! 

WiLUiAM 
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Chaptbb  XVL 

A  long  time  ago,  in  England,  when  Thomas  Gains- 
boroagh  was  busy  with  the  rustic  piece  which  I  had 
tamed  to  such  profitable  account,  I  wonder  whether 
any  dim  notion  crossed  Jiis  brain  that,  apart  from 
any  immediate  benefit,  in  the  way  of  money  or  fame 
to  himself,  he  was  working  out  an  act  of  benevolence 
— to  take  effect  in  the  far  future — towards  an  old 
man,  with  white  hair,  not  then  bom.  However  this 
mi^t  be,  I  shall  forever  bless  the  memory  of  the 
man  whose  influence  had  vibrated  to  my  relief  through 
a  hundred  years.  Oh!  matchless  power  and  fine  im- 
mortality of  genius !  victorious  over  dust,  and  worms, 
and  grave-stones,  like  a  spirit  conmussioned  of  Heaven 
to  perform  holy  offices  endlessly  among  the  living 
children  of  men  I 

Yet  the  relief  was  only  temporary.  My  Gains- 
borough had  broken  my  f  aU.  It  had  caught  me  like  a 
ledge,  too  narrow  for  pemoanent  support,  overhanging 
the  dieer  abyss.  Powers  of  heaven  I  the  horror  of 
the  uext  movel  At  other  of  my  household  effects 
I  might  indeed  clutch,  one  after  one,  as  at  yielding 
tufts  of  grass.  But,  at  the  last,  the  bare  rock — with 
nothing  to  cMnff  to,  and  with  hideous  glimpses  below 
I  of  the  maddening  and  starless  gulf — appeared  to  be 
the  doom  prepared  for  me  by  the  inscrotable  gods. 

Nevertheless,  poverty — terrible  as  it  is — is  not 
without  a  grandeur  as  of  stormy  skies.    To  the  philo- 
sophic mind  it  is  invested  with  beauty,  like  a  naked 
scimitar— beauty  which  it  is  heroism  to  contemplate 
and  confess,  in  midst  of  the  fear  which  it  inspires. 
How  I  was  enabled,  through  the  cheerless  windows 
of  my  condition,  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  men  1    I 
cQtild  see  the  knave,  the  churl,  and  the  worldling 
hiding  themselves  behind  base  lacquer  of  smiles  and 
g^lOBS  of  costume.     Contrasted  with  these,  a  possible 
fignre  loomed — not,  alas!  far  off — threadbare  but 
erect — ^the  victim,  as  I  knew,  of  a  too  steady  content 
— a  too  stem  virtue— a  possible  figure,  in  process  of 
pathetic  downfal,  apt  to  be  despised  of  men,  yet  inly 
reboanding  to  dignified  spiritual  platforms.    Ah!  he 
is  indeed  poor  who  cannot  afford  to  be  charitable — 
iprlio  cannot  strive  to  be  more  charitable,  and  thought- 
ful, and  wise,  for  very  reason  that  he  is  poor.  A  vaunt, 
tiien,  all  saucy  looks,  cast,  like  scornful  refusals  of 
Alms,  on  seedy  attire — attire,  most  probably,  bared 
^lirongh  the  sensitiveness  of  a  too  scrupulous  integrity, 
«uid  no  other  to  the  initiated  than  the  uniform  of 
Ood's  best  soldiers ! 

With  such  reasoning — ^not  very  definite  and  even 
perhaps  partly  fallacious  —  did  I  school  myself  to 
l>ear  my  reverses  proudly.  If  rags  should  be  the 
TiTtimate  wear,  how  I. determined  to  flaunt  them  in 
-fclie  face  of  all  scomers,  like  a  slave  nu^king  very 
Jove's  thunder  with  his  chains  in  the  ears  of  his  pale 


oppressors!  But  lol  an  unexpected  message  from  Mr. 
M'Corkindale!  What  might  it  mean?  He  requested 
urgently  to  see  me.  Was  I  about  to  be  solicited  back? 
Or  had  he  merely  detected  some  item  in  the  red-lined 
ledger,  colunmed  and  crowded  with  my  caligraphy, 
of  which  he  desiderated  explanation?  I  was  too  cu- 
rious and  fertile  of  conjecture  to  delay  compliance. 
With  what  naturalness  I  fell  into  the  old  route!  To 
be  going  straight  to  the  house  of  M'Corkindale  ft  Ca 
had  a  feeling  of  business  in  it.  Day  after  day  I  had 
been  an  aimless  vagrant  in  the  streets.  While  every- 
body else  had  a  destination,  I  felt  that  I — I  alone — 
was  going  nowhere,  foolishly,  like  a  strayed  child. 
Sometimes  I  made  a  mission  of  studying  the  fashions 
in  the  windows  of  shops,  rapidly  becoming  aU  win- 
dow, as  if  glaring  for  custom.  Not  a  new  face  could 
look  grim,  simpering,  or  dramatic  from  any  photo- 
grapher's show-frame  without  my  speedy  cognizance. 
I  enjoyed  a  daily  glance  at  the  great  tripedal  teles- 
copes of  the  opticians,  and  fancied  how  soon  they 
might  take  me,  on  swift  wings  of  darkness,  to  Uranus. 
How  often,  in  the  booksellers'  windows,  did  I  scan 
the  titles  of  the  volumes  I  was  unable  to  buy!  But 
to  pluck  recreation  from  the  business  heart  of  Glas- 
gow was  torment  to  one  to  whom  idleness  was  unrest. 
On  the  day  in  question,  however,  I  was  pushing  along 
with  an  object--almost  with  a  hope.  I  ascended  the 
familiar  stair,  opened  the  well-known  glass  door,  and 
was  received  by  the  clerks,  Macnab  and  Dallas,  with 
a  silent  hurrah  of  their  pens.  Mr.  M'Corkindale  was 
'engaged,'  and  my  successor — a  consumptive-looking 
yellow -haired  youth,  with  lean  cheeks,  and  who 
looked  about  the  knees  as  if  too  rapidly  got  up — ac- 
commodated me  with  my  old  stooL  A  stranger  might 
have  seen  that  I  fitted  it  I  asked  what  had  become 
of  Joe;  but  Dallas  only  showed  his  superb  teeth,  and 
slightly  shook  his  head,  while  Macnab  —  he  of  the 
large  head  and  deep-set  eyes  —  responded  with  a 
knowing  nod  or  two,  as  mysterious  as  one  of  lus  own 
chess  problems.  In  the  window  across  the  court  I 
observed  the  permanent  sewing-girL  She  looked  like 
the  absence  of  sunshine.  As  far  as  I  could  discover, 
she  had  been  sewing  there  ever  since  I  left;  but  per- 
haps she  had  both  eaten  and  slept,  although  one 
might  not  think  that  she  had.  On  seeing  the  white 
head  of  me,  she  appeared,  in  her  languor,  to  be 
struck  with  a  kind  of  glad  surprise;  and  a  mutual 
smile  of  recognition  ensued.  It  was  an  odd  thing  to 
see  her  smile;  but  she  hid  probably  thought  me  dead, 
and  spectres  are  such  strange  sights  to  sewing-girls. 
From  my  successor  I  gathered  that  his  health  was 
indifferent;  that  he  did  not  much  like  the  berth; 
and  that,  quietly,  he  professed  himself  a  judge  of 
character,  and  considered  the  respected  head  of  the 
establishment  a  vulgar  and  conceited  old  savage.  I 
did  not  charge  him  with  presiunption,  or  ask  >iim  to 
wait  till  he  knew  as  much  of  him  as  I  did,  for  I  re- 
membered that  even  little  children  have  instant  and 
correct  eyes  for  a  bugaboo. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.    Mr.  M'Corkindale  opened 
the  door  of  his  room,  and  stood,  handle  in  hand. 
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1bx>\nng  an  importtmate  gentlettiAn  ont,  with  his  red 
face  intensely  screwed — so  in^nsely  as  to  snggest  a 
likeness  to  something  done  by  maddnery.  The  great 
man  appeared  to  be  summoning  all  his  noble  virtue, 
all  his  far-seeing  pmdence,  all  his  consistent  force  of 
character,  to  the  denial  of  some  pecuniary  request. 

'  It  would  be  a  great  obligation,'  urged  the  gentle- 
man,  with  anxiety  in  his  ^yes,  and  perspiration  on 
his  forehead. 

*  Ko,  nO|*  growled  the^great  man;  '  I^never  lend 
either  my  money  or  my  namec' 

Such  declarations  ^from  his  lips  had  a  powerful 
stamp  of  sincerity. 

*  I  am  sure  you  would  not  regret  it,'  whispered  the 
gentleman,  ^lingering. 

*  Perhaps  not;  but  I  wont  run  the  risk,'  responded 
the  shrike,  with  an  expression  Vhich  closed  the  col- 
loquy. 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  every  frown  he  had  ever 
frowned  had  left  its  mark  upon  his  visage.  His  fore- 
head had  the  frowns  upon  it  of  a  lifetime. 

The  gentleman  moved  away,  distressed  and  humi- 
liated— never  again,  I  hope,  to  display,  even  in  his 
commercial  despairs,  so  pitiable  an  ignorance  of 
Lavater;  while  Mr.  M'Corkindale  said,  as  if  audibly, 
to  supersede  him,  *This  way,  Mr.  Gray,  if  you 
please.' 

'Hiere  was  a  cloud  on  the  mind  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor of  the  Drums.  Much  sunshine  there  never 
was  about  him,  at  least  during  business  hours;  but 
now  there  was  a  positive  and  very  dense  cloud.  He 
asked  me  to  be  seated,  and  to  draw  my  chair  near. 

'That  person  who  has  just  left,'  he  began,  'is  a 
relation  of  mine,  who  has  never  done  any  good  in  the 
world.  He  wanted  me  to  back  him  up  in  some  con- 
cern on  which  he  is  entering,  to  the  extent  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  I  think  I  have  taught  him  a  lesson. 
There  are  ten  people,  Mr.  Gray,  who  know  how  to 
make  money,  for  one  who  knows  how  to  keep  it.' 

'  Very  true,'  I  said.  '  At  the  same  time,  you  must 
admit  that  money  best  kept  is  not  always  best  used. 
It  is  at  least  an  old  belief  with  me  that  for  the  capital 
expended  in  kindly  deeds  God  himself  pays  interest.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  he  replied  impatiently;  *  charity  is,  of 
course,  a  good  thing  in  its  proper  place;  but  a  couple 
of  guineas  to  the  Boyal  Infinnaiy,  which  I  am  happy 
to  give  at  all  times,  is  a  veiy  different  afiEair  from  five 
hundred  pounds  to  a  relatiqp,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  repaid.  However,  to  come,  as  we  say,  to 
business,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  consult  about  a  matter 
which  is  giving  me  much  uneasiness.' 

*  If  I  can  render  you  any  service ' 

*  Pardon  me;  I  know  your  good  feeling.  Well, 
then,  the  fact  is  simply  this,  that  my  son  Joe,  whom 
you  know  to  be  a  perfect  fool,  has  absconded.  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  a  week' 

•Indeed  I* 

'  Whither  he  is  gone,  or  whether  he  is  aHve  or  dead, 
I  know  not.  Now' — drawing  his  chair  very  close — 
*it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  sitting  opposite  him  so 
lonff.  and  learning  something  of  his  views  and  habits, 


you  might  possibly  ba  able  to  throw  sane  Ughfc  on 
his  present  mysterious  disappearance?' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  I  said;  •  but  not  a  solitaiy  due 
can  I  afford  you  to  his  whereabouts.  Of  his  com- 
panions or  his  haunts  I  unfortunately  know  nothing 
whatever.' 

*  Thank  GodI'  he  exclaimed,  starting  back  from  his 
confidential  posture,  '  whatever  may  be  his  fate,  I 
have  at  least  a  clear  conscience!  Never  in  this  worid 
was  there  a  boy  more  strictly  brought  up.  Fairy 
tales  and  other  such  trash  Vere  never  pennitted  to 
mislead  him.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  was  never  in  a 
theatre  in  his  life.  From  his  childhood  I  dared  him 
to  absent  himself  from  church.  Evil  associates  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  having— I  had  him  constantly 
under  my  own  eye.' 

'  I  am  well  aware  that  be  had  always  the  advan- 
tage of  the  strictest  discipline.  Strange  that  he  shodd 
not  have  appreciated  your  kindnessl' 

'  Again  and  again,  sir,  I  have  laboured  to  thrash 
the  devil  out  of  him — ^with  a  stick,  sir — until  I  could 
scarcely  lift  my  arm.' 

'  And  yet  he  has  run  away  from  youl  What  ib 
ungrateful  scoundrel  1 ' 

Mr.  M'Oorkindale  stared  at  me  with  a  seaichiog 
stare.  He  felt  rather  than  suspected  the  irony.  I 
saw  my  advantage,  and  proceeded : — '  Your  experi- 
ence, Mr.  M'Corkindale,  is  fuUy  equal  to  mine;  and 
it  is  not  for  me,  perhaps,  to  offer  you  advice.  In  the 
event,  however,  of  poor  Joe  turning  up,  as  I  trust  he 
vrill,  I  think  you  might  do  well  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
milder  cfystem  of  treatment.  Not  to  provoke  to  stab- 
bomness  and  rebellion,  I  believe  to  be  the  secret  of 
all  successful  authority.'  He  looked  grave,  and  I 
proceeded  further: — *  Oh,  sir!  I  am  old  like  yourself; 
have  children — ^thou^  one,  being  gone,  has  grieted 
me,  yet  that  is  Grod's  chastening — and  I  know,  sir, 
how  infinitely  better  it  is  to  be  loved  than  feared. 
Try  a  little  forgiveness  with  poor  Joe.  Make  his 
father's  anguish  a  bitterness  to  him — ^not  a  revenge.' 

If  moved  by  this  appeal,  his  altered  feeling  was 
but  little  demonstrative.  'What  eon  have  become 
of  him?'  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  mor- 
ing  uneasily  about  the  room. 

At  this  moment,  the  voice  of  Joe  himself  was  heard 
in  the  countinghouse— '  I  shay,  Daliaa,  is  the  guT'nor 
within?' 

Mr.  M'Corkindale's  countenance  was  a  study.  His 
momentary  gleam  of  satisfaction  reddened  into  a  blaae 
of  rage.  He  literally  dragged  the  uncombed  and  dila- 
pidated wretch  into  the  apartment — pinioned  him  into 
a  comer — thundered  menaces  at  him — and  struck  his 
head  forcibly  against  the  walL 

'  Let  me  alone,  I  shayl  Let  me  alone!  Vm  blowed 
if  I  stand  it!'  cried  Joe,  shaking  himself  loose,  and 
with  tears  of  strong  resentment  sobering  in  his  eyes. 

The  old  gentleman  threw  himself  into  his  cfa^, 
gnawed  his  thumb  fiercely,  and  patted  the  floor  with 
his  foot.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  interfereu  Mr.  M'Cor 
kindale  abruptly  ordered  me  to  leave. 

Ay  me,  my^mastersl  it  was  a  sad  scene!    Kiiher 
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aad  ion,  wHh  bond  ol  affection  torn  and  blured — 
nminal  ▼ietiouHHxmjomt,  yet  alien — enemiee  in  alii- 
aaoe—bdligereiite  intestine— BenseleBB,  insane,  suici- 
dal, nnnatoial,  even  like  friends  drowning,  each  giving 
the  pmple  death-grip  to  eaoh  I  OhI  trial  of  outraged 
infttinct^  sadder  incompaiahly  than  saddest  trial  of 
bereavsmentl  ¥un€^  the  honror  of  it  I— death  to  all 
pMoe  aad  tnut,  and  not  a  swaet  memory  to  outlive 
the  transient  angers  1  O  gold  I  powezfnl  to  move  the 
world  1  yet  impotent  to  purohase  that  which  is  un- 
porehasable— the  little  that  remains  in  the  world  of 
ito  panud  paradise  of  blissl  I  may  have  hated  old 
M*Corkiiidale  with  a  genuine  hatred,  and  burned  for 
proud  victory  over  him;  but  I  nevertheless  own  to 
some  touch  of  compassicm  at  the  wildness  of  the  ven- 
gnDoe»  and  completeness  of  the  humiliation,  of  which 
I  bad  been  an  accidental  witness.  Oh  for  my  Paira- 
di»  in  Portland-street  after  that  peep  into  the  Inferno/ 
Would  I  have  exchanged  my  own  poor  state  for  that 
of  my  imperious  millionaire?  Shade  of  Dante!  how 
different  liie  surroundings ! — ^bland  delicious  skies  as 
compared  with  lurid  glooms,  and  angels*  wings  as 
contrasted  with  devils' noof 8 !  Take  heart,  Poverty! 
OhI  sudden  instructive  curtain-peep !  Sooth  to  say, 
the  worldly-envied  are  not  always  the  least  wretched 
—at  all  events,  so  I  fancy,  and  wonder. 

But  once  more  for  my  own  home  in  Portland-street, 
with  my  heart  of  larmr  content.     How  odd  to  be 
tiireading  the  throned  streets,  reaping  there  only 
quietness  of  soul,  and  rejoicing,  in  the  patient  inner- 
most of  me,  that  I  was  not  the  mat  M*Corkindale 
of  the  I>ram8l    Yet  what  had  I  but  disappointment 
— the  old  tale  of  'nothing  yet' — to  carry  to  my  suf- 
fering wife  and  daughters  T    To  tiiem,  so  eager,  the 
message  of  Mr.  M'Cor^dale  had  appeared  like  rescue 
from  desuetude.    What,  however,  nad  I  now  to  toll 
of  suoeees,  beyond  a  casual,  though  not,  I  hope,  pro- 
fitless incident  in  the  astounding  melodrama  of  lif  e  ? 
Again,  too,  I  was  on  the  downward  slope  of  despon- 
dency as  I  reflected  on  Mathew  Waddel — ^the  impos- 
sibility of  filling  up  his  void  —  and  the  bewilderiuff 
unacoonntablenesB  of  his  treachery.     The  kind  of 
excited  glee  with  which  my  family  greeted  me  took 
me  by  surprise.     All  were  alert  for  tiie  news;  but, 
alasl   wbat  had  I  to  communicato?    When  I  had 
told  them  everything,  there  appeared  to  be  more 
laughter  tiban  vexation.     Perhaps  I  had  drawn  the 
figure  of  Joe  too  grotesquely.    Ko  matter,  I  was  glad 
to  see  them  pleaMd. 

'  Poor  old  M'Oorkindale! '  I  said,  '  from  him  there 
is  nothing  to  be  hoped.' 

'  Bat  we  are  not  friendless,'  said  my  dear  Jean; 
'  I  cannot  think  but  that  Mr.  Waddel — if  he  knew 

air 

'A  fell  curse  on  him!'  I  exclaimed;  'he  looked 
blank  at  me.' 

'  Yet  I  still  think  he  could  not  have  seen  you,' 
argned  Jean. 

'  Seen  mel'  quoth  I;  '  he  saw  me  if  I  see  you  at 
this  moment.' 

•Liar!'  roared  out  Mathew  Waddel — for  it  was 
none  other— amidst  a  shout  of  merriment,  as  he  burst 
from  title  little  bed-room  adjoinin2  our  parlour,  and 
made  a  "wide  and  blundering  cluton  at  my  throat.  ^  I 
held  the  dear  old  man  by  the  shoulder — stared  at  him 
— ^and  again  said,  with  a  subdued  and  faltering  voice 
of  donbty '  Tou  saw  me  1 ' 

Bnt  he  answered — ^feeling  down  my  arm  for  my 
hand,  and  wringing  it  with  the  fervour  of  other  days 


— 'Gabriel!  I  dont  see  you  even  yet.  A  darkness 
has  fallen  sradually  npon  my  eyes.  Piiy  me,  Gabriel 
I  am  blind!' 

0  Heaven!  the  darkness  df  my  friend  was  like  the 
breaking  in  of  a  fine  Ught;  and  for  a  moment  we  wept 
in  conc^,  with  our  hearts  too  full  for  words. 


Chaftkr  XTIL 

-^— « moving  tbroQi^  hla  douded  fassTeB 
WHh  the  moon's  beauty  snd  the  moon's  soft  pMe.'-HS^piiuir. 

Mr.  Imrie — although  fast  recovering  his  spirits — 
such  is  the  buoyancy  of  youth — sugg«ted  the  erec* 
tion  of  a  monument  to  our  gentle  enskied  heroine. 
How  Sophia  thanked  him,  and  cried!  But  Mathew 
Waddel — my  cronie  for  evermore  now — ^has  already 
commissioned  a  simple  tablet — ^a  tablet  of  Carrara 
purity— ^bearing  the  name,  so  typical  to  me  of  all 
sweetness,  Babbaba  Gray,  and  es^biting,  in  bas- 
relief,  the  figure  of  an  angel  stooping  to  pludk  a 
flower.  This  IwSt  idea  emanated  from  mysdf,  aftor 
some  silent  meditation. 

*  By  the  living  cherubim!'  exclaimed  Mathew,  'a 
beautiful  device !— ori^nal,  too,  I  fancy,  as  the  first 
broken  column  set  up  m  any  grave-yard  I  Tou  nhtM 
describe  the  work  to  me  as  it  progresses — ^in  particu- 
lar, the  whito  flower  growing,  under  the  chisel  of  the 
artist,  into  immortalness;  and,  when  all  is  completed. 
I  shidl  see  it,  Gabriel! — ^fondlingly — with  my  blind 
hJands  for  eyes.' 

Ah,  Mathew  Waddel! — dweUlng  in  chambers  of 
the  night  always — ^what  to  thy  exquisite  ear  now  had 
been  our  one  lost  voice  of  melody?  Sophia,  however, 
is  at  his  side;  and  he  vows  that  her  voice  is  like 
Barbara's.  She  is  less  tall;  and  not,  like  her,  beauti- 
fuL  Her  face,  too,  has  lost  even  its  comeliness  of 
heretofore.  It  is  like  the  face  of  a  country  desolated 
by  recent  floods.  It  is  like  the  edge  of  a  sword 
hacked  in  combat  with  the  last  enemy.  It  is  like  the 
shreds  of  a  flag  torn  from  the  death-strife  of  defeat 
How  Barbara's  illness  has  wasted — how  her  death 
has  crushed  her!  No,  no;  she  is  not,  like  Barbara, 
beautiful.  But  she  is  distressed  at  our  tears,  and 
would  monopolise  the  anguish  of  the  house.  She 
would  grasp  fire,  with  the  nerve  of  Cranmer's  shrivel- 
ing hand,  to  save  a  little  finger  of  any  one  of  us  from 
gain.  ,1  saw  the  load  of  our  late  reverses  terrible  at 
er  heart;  for,  not  6ontont  with  her  reasonable  share 
of  it,  she  tried  to  support  it  alL  H  mortal  strength 
of  affection  could  have  availed,  Barbara  would  have 
been  living  at  this  lv)ur.  That  failing,  Sophia  would 
have  clung  to  her — followed  her — ^gone  forward  with 
her,  fearlessly,  martyr-like,  through  grim  gathering 
shadows  and  uttor  blackness  of  death,  but  that  she 
glanced  back  at  the  crowding  horror-struck  faces  of 
us  all,  and  shuddered  to  inflict  on  us  the  torture  of  a 
double  bereavement.  Ay  me!  for  the  crisis  of  human 
tiial  where  such  strengtn  of  human  love  is  helpless! 
But  she  threw  her  trust  on  God  when  other  hope  there 
remained  none;  and  the  agony  is  calmed  now,  like 
storm- waves  of  the  world  broken  on  celestial  shores. 

And  so  Sophia  glides  towards  the  old  man,  in  his 
strange  darkness,  with  no  more  blushing  than  a 
I^orence  Nightingale,  where  calamity  is  to  be  soothed 
and  brightened.  Mr.  Waddel— but  I  ask  pardon — 
I  mean  our  dear  old  Mathew — is  ciutefully  associated 
in  her  mind  with  the  lost  jewel  of  our  household. 
While  thinking  of  the  pity  of  it,  she  almost  feels  it 
to  be  a  blessing  that  he  is  stricken,  lonely,  and  help- 
less; for  her  impulses  of  affection— like  profuse  t^- 
dzils  deprived  of  their  support — have  been  wanderinff 
vaguely  and  unhappily,  as  if  likely  to  fall  to  earth 
and  wither.    She  aesiderates  some  one  to  be  kind  ta 
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It  is  a  necessity  of  her  intense  nature.  And  so  she 
elides  towards  the  old  man,  takes  his  one  hand  in 
hers,  and  is  as  tmsting  as  a  daughter  when  he  puts 
the  other  round  her  waisi.  So  plsced,  what  a  content- 
ment beams  from  his  countenance  1  He  knows  where 
he  is..  All  our  voices  are  lights  to  him.  He  sees  us, 
and  he  sees  Barbara  too.  Everything  is  unchanged. 
His  white  evebrows  leap  for  joy.  The  camera  of  his 
once  beautiful  world  has  been  closed,  and  everything 
preserved  to  him  at  its  best  Oh,  happy  blindness! 
Henceforth  he  shall  look  on  nothing  to  give  him  pain. 
Mathew's  loss  of  si^ht  had  been  very  gradual  At 
first  it  was  only  a  dmmess.  Then  he  Degan,  even 
while  still  walking  freely  about,  to  see  people  as 
through  a  mist — unable  to  distinguish  their  features 
— ^unconsciously  making  enemies  for  life.  It  was  his 
fortune  to  dwell  in  a  city  which  boasted  the  first 
oculist  in  Europe.  But  although  Dr.  M*Kenzie  sug- 
gested certain  mitigations,  the  curtain  of  his  darkness 
thickened.  New  threads  were  woven  into  its  warp 
and  woof — ^making  it,  in  the  end,  almost  quite  dense. 
When  his  case  became  hopeless,  he  withdrew  from 
the  concern  of  Simpkins  Brothers — sold  off  his  gor- 
geous upholsteries — and  ordered  my  friend  of  clerical- 
looking  memory  to  conduct  him  back  to  his  old 
quarters  in  Portland-street.  And  now  that  he  is 
once  more  among  us,  the  fat  and  good-natured  Susan 
blooms  afresh,  and  polishes  the  bell-£andle  with 
renewed  vigour,  as  if  to  typify  the  return  of  brighter 
dajTs.  Every  morning,  too,  I  step  across  the  street, 
to  lend  him  my  eyes  at  the  breakfast-table — ^to  read 
the  newspapers  to  him;  and  to  be  hyperbolicallv 
abused  for  silently  passing  him  on  the  terrace^ena- 
ing  back  the  money,  whicn  he  denied  to  be  his — ^and 
acting,  in  divers  ways,  like  a  big  petted  fool !  Of 
course  I  seldom  fail  to  retort — to  jeer  at  his  attempts 
at  haut  ton — to  denounce  his  sycophancy  to  Jones, 
and  the  other  great  vulgar — and  to  vituperate  him„ 
in  short,  into  a  grand  fit  of  merriment.  Our  custom 
is  tJiereafter  to  walk  out — sometimes  down  Paisley- 
road  to  about  Ibrozholm — sometimes  as  far  south  as 
Shawlands.  He  does  not  care  to  cross  the  Bridge,  or 
to  visit  the  West-end.  The  after-part  of  the  (Uy  he 
spends  entirely  with  us.  Sophia  alwa^  sits  next  nim 
at  dinner-^domg  little  officious  carvings,  and  assist- 
ing eveiy  article  at  table  to  meet  his  quietly  groping 
hand.  His  means  are  ample,  and  he  has  planned  that 
we  shall  all  live  together — ^a  prospect  at  which  my 
wife  looks  as  if  she  wouldn't  fall  off  uay  lon^r — and 
TOOceed,  as  soon  as  the  spring  sets  in,  either  to 
Helensbureh  or  Ashton,  for  permanent  residence. 

*  I  would  like,'  he  said,  '  to  snuff  the  salt  breeze, 
and  to  listen,  Gabriel !  to  your  glorious,  unappreciated 
talk  beside  the  sursinss  of  the  sea.' 

*  And  so  you  shall,  Mathew! '  I  cried.  '  When  the 
season  comes  round,  we  shall  be  off  to  the  salt-water 
with  the  entiiusiasm  of  youn^ters.' 

*  But  ah  1  Gabriel,  no  pic-mc  now  I  Our  party  will 
be  incomplete.' 

'  True,  Mathew,  true,'  I  responded  tremulously. 
*  Yet  between  us,  and  with  God^s  help,  we  shall  find 
out  *'what  the  wild  waves  are  saying,"  and  make 
their  murmurous  tongues  articulate  for  consolement 
and  benediction.'  Sophia  crushed  back  her  tears, 
and  I  added — *  But  let  us  defer  our  melancholy.  The 
hardest  tried  have  a  duig^  to  be  cheerful  at  times. ' 

It  was  nifiht — cold  and  raw  without,  but  warm  and 
cosv  in  our  little  parlour  in  Portland-street.  Sophia 
haa  just  made  up  Mathew's  tumbler.  At  a  comer  of 
the  table- farthest  from  the  fire,  Jessie  was  sewing  as 
if  her  seam  had  been  a  nule  long,  and  she  had  to  reach 
the  end  of  it  by  a  £[iven  time  under  penalties.  Isa- 
bella was  sitting  with  a  book  in  her  lap,  observing 


something  in  the  fire  which  she  was  too  languid  to 
describe  to  anybody.  As  for  Kate,  she  bad  eloped 
with  Edward  Imrie,  immediately  after  tea,  to  the 
dining-room — shamelessly,  as  if  a  matdi  were  iund* 
nent.  My  wife  Jean — who  now  saw  her  way  ckady 
to  the  circles  of  the  '  upper  ten' — ^was  bosUiiig about 
preparing  some  toasted  cheese,  made  mild  with  odlk 
andj^gs,  and  warranted  free  from  nightmare. 

*  Thank  you,  my  dear  1 '  said  Mathew,  nodding  in 
a  wrong  direction,  and  lifting  an  empty  ^^aae  to  hk 
mouth;  *  that  is  quite  the  thing' — ^whereat  there  wii 
a  slight  titter,  ^e  corrected  his  mistake,  thongh 
not  without  Sophia's  help,  and  added— '  Now,  don't 
laugh,  drls !  a  man  must  have  time  to  get  hii  blind 
hands,  just  as  a  sailor  must  have  time  to  get  hia  lei 
legs.' 

'  My  good  friend  1'  I  exclaimed,  '  how  many  people 
are  there  in  this  world  who  find  nothine  bat  em^- 
ness  where  they  anticipated  rare  draugnts  of  enjoy- 
ment !  It  is  Fortune's  trick  of  the  double-glaBi,  with 
the  liquor  frothing  between,  inviting  to  the  eye,  bat 
mocking  to  the  taste.  What  was  your  own  brief 
West-end  experience,  Mathew?  Come,  be  honest  with 
me.' 

'  Business,  Gabriel !  business.  It  was  all  in  the  my 
of  business.  There  are  worse  baits  than  a  champagne 
dinner  or  two  when  you  have  ffudgeons  to  catch.' 

'Well,  well,  I  honour  you  for  your  manly  home- 
coming, at  any  rate — ^your  brave  preference  of  a  forty- 
year  and  upward  acquaintance  to  yout  new  batter- 
flies  of  an  hour.  Belisarius  (a  great  man,  Mathev!) 
S referred  beggary  and  blindness — I  know  the  tn- 
ition  is  disputeo,  but  I  hate  the  brainleas  soepAia 
who  are  always  undermining  the  grand  heroic  annak 
of  the  world — ^I  say,  then — ^I  say  it,  and  I  itick  to 
it — that  Belisarius,  indubitably  a  very  king  of  mn, 
preferred  beggnry  and  blindness  to  the  temptation 
of  a  crown,  ^exed  to  him  by  the  Goths  whom  he 
had  conquered.' 

He  was  beginninff  to  protest  arainst  my  waxing 
misanthrophi^,  ana  to  assert  that  x  would  haye  been 
high  enough  up  myself  had  I  done  justice  to  my 
powers,  when  tne  door-bell  rang,  as  a  policeman,  with 
sinews  that  would  have  stabbed  at  Culloden,  mifht 
ring  it  to  announce  a  fire.  It  arrested  Jesae'a  neeoQe, 
and  made  Isabella  start  A  little  boy  wanted  Mr. 
Gabriel  Gra^.  He  was  all  blackness  and  rain— the 
rain  warring  ineffectually  with  the  blackness;  but  Jew 
asserted  that  she  had  heiard  him  singing  cheeiily  aboot 
leaviuff  Annie  '  in  sorrow,'  in  the  stair.  I  opened  a 
hurriedly-pendUed  note  whieh  he  presented.  *  Good 
heavens!  '*Mr.  M'Corkindale  of  the  Dnuns"  — 
"  died  this  afternoon  " — "  obliging  if  I  would  write 
a  paragraph" — ^hum ! — "  boy  w3l  wait" — "  deeire  to 
have  par.  exclusive  " — ^very  striking!  |K>or  old  sinner! 
Jean!  take  this  lovely  urchin  to  the  kitchen,  let  him 
have  a  thorough  warm  at  the  fire,  and  hospitable 
entertainment-— I  was  once  a  cherub  myself!  Fov 
old  M*Oorkindale!  theVesuvian  face  of  him  grown 
pale  now,  I  fear. ' 

Wheresoever  the  last  terrible  bolt  is  launched— 
even  as  punishment  for  murder — ^e  efiect  is  in- 
voluntary shuddering,  and  sensation  of  a  oonunoD 
humanity  subject  to  a  common  doom.  Poor  old 
M*Corkindale!  But  I  was  not  the  man  to  write  bii 
panegyric.  Had  he,  in  the  long  years  of  our  inter- 
course, thought  that  I  might  one  day  be  asked  to 
do  so,  he  would  probably  have  been  at  pains  to  abow 
me  less  of  the  snadjr  side  of  him.  He  mig^t  have 
shaped  the  narrow  biography  of  him  to  better  enda 
But,  a  Liberal  in  politics,  he  had  taken  no  part  U 
public  affiiirs — a  Christian  by  profession,  he  had  ehot 
up  his  purse  and  his  heart  against  every  appeal  wheie 
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oomplianoe  coald  bringr  no  worldly  profit  His  life — 
I  dm  speak  it  in  hearing  of  the  heavens !— had  been 
one  of  onital  selfishness.  Others,  who  knew  him 
leas,  might  pen  a  few  vaffae  lines  about  his  industiy, 
attention  to  business,  ana  architecture  of  his  own  for- 
tunes; but*I  declined,  courteously,  to  smear  his  name 
with  such  weak  varnish,  and  dismissed  the  P.  D. 
rejoidnff , — ^while  Mathew  vociferated  that  I  was  right. 
'  Mati&ewl '  said  I,  as  I  mixed  a  fresh  rummer— still 
under  the  shadow  of  the  awful  event  which  had  been 
communicated — '  You  know  the  incomparable  power 
of  money.  Oh,  it  has  power  Mathew  1  to  smooth  idl 
roughnesses,  to  tnn  all  regards,  to  conquer  the  fame 
for  which  great  and  struggling  hearts  have  been  con- 
tent, in  allages  of  the  world,  to  die ! ' 

'  Then,  by  Jove !  Gabriel,  you  shall  have  the  sole 
guidance  of  mine.  We  shall  rivet  all  hearts  to  us  by 
the  sweetnesses  of  our  charity.  You  shall  tell  me  of 
tears  that  are  to  be  dried,  and  I  shall  talk  to  you 
of  si^hs  that  should  be  reUeved.  We  are  both  old, 
Gabnel;  and  my  steps  must  now  be  directed  by  the 
pillar  of  fire  rauier  than  the  piUar  of  cloud.  There 
may  be  little  of  our  lives  to  come,  but  it  is  in  our 
power  to  make  that  little  noble.  Henceforth  you 
must  dedicate  yourself  to  some  great  book,  with  a 

^  certain  songless  Homer  for  continual  prompter  and 

'  critia' 
I  I  took  my  venerable  friend  by  the  hand,  and 
pledged  him — ^with  a  heart  almost  nmning  over — 
to  contribute  what  moiety  I  could,  in  order  that  our 
two  lives  might  be  built  up  finally — ^to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  newspaper  paragraph  at  least 

Chapter  XVHL 

^-^'  among  these  pleauni  thlnga 
Xaeh  care  deeayi,  And  yet  mj  sorrow  flpringi.'— ^rrey. 

Who  would  not  unbonnet  to  the  man  who  should 
stand  up,  publicly,  in  Newcastle,  and  maintain  that 
there  was  somethmg  better  in  the  world  than  ooiUs?  In 
like  manner  do  I  honour  our  luminous  preacher.  Dr. 
Gaird,  for  vindicating,  in  front  of  a  Glasgow  audience, 
and  in  a  manner  to  extort  applause,  the  claims  of 
Poetry  and  Fiction.  Let  not  any  fool — if  he  would 
escape  knouting— mouth  out  a  rejoinder,  or  a  plati- 
tude, resoecting  the  supremacy  of  Truth.  Everybody 
knows  tnat  steeples  are  taU  without  supemuous 
shouting  of  '  Eureka.'  Admitting  truth  to  be  para- 
mount, the  question  is,  do  not  poetry  and  fiction,  in 
their  best  dcTelopments,  embody  the  highest  truth? 
N&y,  are  they  not  as  the  golden  pinnacles  ol  the 
ateeples,  reaching  near  to  heaven,  and  touched  with 
the  celestial  splendours. 

'  Ah,  Mathew!' — for  Mathew  and  I  are  once  more 
a  club;  I  take  the  chair  of  him  as  of  old;  with  lus 
*  hear,  hears,'  his  '  cheers,'  and  his  '  laughters,'  he  is 
again,  I  say,  my  audience,  my  multitude,  my  great 
fame's  boundary — 'Ah,  Mathewl  there  Ib  no  such 
delusion  among  men  as  a  worldins's  conceit  of  know- 
led^^     A  maUer-of-fact  man  is  we  everlasting  dupe 
of  Ilia  own  deadness  of  sense.   He  sees  falsely  l^ause 
he  sees  imperfectiy.     Beyond  his  little  circle  of  hard 
realities  he  has  no  desire  because  no  capacity  to  soar. 
Y€(t  is  it  hk  practice  to  indulge  in  ignorant  sneers  at 
sncli.  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  Visionaries.    He  cannot 
anderstand  what  people  with  legs  have  to  do  up  in 
balloons.     Poor  mole,  with  nose  burrowed  in  the 
earl^lx  1    Infatuated  desert-bird,  with  head  hidden  in 
the  BAud  1    Are  not  the  immeasurable  eternities  out- 
side of  him,  with  their  alternate  glooms  and  glories? 
Xs  not;  his  ear  startled  at  times  with  murmurs  from 
the  illimitable  shores?  Or  is  he  wholly  unenfranchised 
of  ^he  universe?  Ah,  Mathewl  there  is  truly  no  more 


truth  in  him  than  in  a  gin-horse's  notions  of  geo- 
graphy. There  is  profounder  and  loftier  truth  in  the 
phantoms  of  a  dreamer,  or  the  wonders  of  a  little 
child.    (Toddy -spoon  staking  the  familiar  chimes.) 

*  Great  laud,  then,  to  Dr.  Caird — a  very  trump 
cairdy  as  I  heard  an  unhanged  pirate  remark — for 
setting  cap  and  bells  on  the  heads  of  the  philosophers 
who  hold  that 

"  Hed-Uned  accounts 
Are  greater  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years.'* 

On  my  intecrity,  Mathew  I  I  have  known  wretches, 
who,  if  I  told  them  that  I  was  your  **  old  dog  Tray," 
would  aver,  with  the  gravity  of  Liston,  that  they 
were  very  sorry,  but  that  I  must  be  in  error,  as,  on 
accoimt  of  my  physical  peculiarities,  not  to  speak  of 
the  faculty  of  speech  and  such  like,  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly belong  either  to  the  class  Quadruped  or  the 
genus  Canis! ' 

'And  they  would  aver  rightly!'  cried  Mathew. 

*  They  would  aver  ri^^htly,  you— you  old  dog  you !' 
(Toddy-kettle  poked,  in  mistake  for  a  great  orator's 
ribs,  and  laughter  of  the  entire  company  of  two, 
followed  by  peremptory  orders  to  renew  the  supplies. ) 

Poetry — in  which  term  I  include  the  grander  parts 
of  fiction — is  as  true  to  actual  life  as  fragrance  to  a 
flower.  Without  it,  existence  would  be  intolerable 
even  to  the  diUlest.  Those  who  profess  to  despise  it 
might  as  well  despise  the  oxygen  which  they  see  not, 
but  which  is  their  life.  There,  for  example,  was 
Kate,  without  an  ounce  of  brain  for  '  Hamlet,'  or 

*  Lyddas,'  or  *  Endymion,'  or  the  •  Idylls,'  yet  living 
in  a  very  sunburst  of  poetry.  What,  0  Thackeray  1 
could  she,  with  her  dazzled  eyes,  discern  of  the  hag- 
gard anatomy  of  the  world?  Why,  man,  the  poetrv 
that  was  in  her,  and  which  lacked,  as  Wordsworth 
phrases  it,  *the  accomplishment  of  verse,'  blinded 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess.  How  her  surround- 
ings were  idealised !  Fancy  our  dull  Portland-street 
glowing  in  the  hues  of  the  Vale  of  Tempo,  or  the 
Gardens  of  the  Heeperides!  I  doubt  whether  she 
would  have  excha^i^  it  for  the  palace  of  AUadin 
and  all  its  jewels.  Paradise  itself  would  have  been 
some  totally  other  place  to  her  had  she  been  com- 
pelled to  go  thither  alone.  If  the  truth  must  out, 
Kate  had  made  up  her  mind  to  cet  married,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Imrie  was  the  object  of  iier  special  selection. 
My  belief  is,  and  I  told  it  confidentially  to  Jean,  that 
^e  teheed  him  into  it,  and  that  her  fascination  in 
courtship  consisted  of  her  lack  of  gravity  for  wife- 
hood. As,  however,  they  both  professed  to  be 
pleased,  it  was  not  for  me  to  intertere  on  suspicion 
of  a  wrong  initiative.  Kate— if  my  candour  may  be 
forgiven — ^was  not  much  for  me  to  give  away — ^the 
little  threepenny  that  she  was !— and,  to  the  extent 
of  her,  I  was  accordingly  generous.  Yet  I  knew  I 
should  miss  the  cricket  When  our  canary-bird  fell 
a  fluttering  martyr  to  feline  untunefnlnesa— our  poor 
canaiy-bira,  a  disconsolate  thing  which  had  long  sang 
vociferously  in  recompense  for  ito  trifling  pick  and  dp 
—  I  confess  to  have  experienced  some  sensation  of 
eye-moisture;  and  when  Kate  was  about  to  cany  her 
ffladness  to  a  little  home  of  her  own,  I  own  to  some 
Eke  trandent  touch  of  the  pathetic.  But  Edward  was 
a  well-grown  and  sendble  fellow — a  fanatical  teeto- 
taller, which  I  approved,  so  long  as  he  did  not  insist 
on  my  joining  hun — and  was,  beddes,  possessed  of  a 
play&l  and  expressive  rather  than  a  handsome  face; 
which  latter,  to  a  young  man,  I  hold  to  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  spark  in  the  throat,  ever  needing  to  be 
quenched.  How  strange  to  think  of  our  t^  and 
beautiful  Barbara  in  the  grave,  and  littie  frisky  Kate 

I  wearing  her  orange-flower!    It  must  have  been  the 


mere  thooghtleiBneis  of  Kate  that  nerved  her  to  that 
aasumptioii.  Yet,  I  somehow  felt  it  as  a  sort  of  tri- 
bute to  the  dead— to  Barbaia  imsullied  and  in  heaven 
— ^that  he,  who  coold  not  rejoice  as  her  bridegroom, 
should  fit  himself  to  mourn  along  with  utf— as  her 
brother.  I  felt,  indeed,  as  if  he  were  establishing  on 
earth,  in  the  sole  possible  fashion  left,  a  definite  and 
permanent  relationship  to  our  darlins  in  the  skies. 

The  manisge  was  a  tremendous  ousiness.  Long 
before  it  took  place,  Jessie's  needle  became  a  miracle 
of  unrest.  I  could  not  contemplate  it  without  think- 
ing of  the  man  who  undertook  to  walk  a  mile  every 
hour  for  a  thousand  hours  in  succession.  From  morn- 
ing nntil  &ir  on  in  the  night,  the  toiling  girl  seemed 
tooe  laying  to  heraelf  that  she  would  beat  the  sewing- 
machines,  or  die  for  it.  Isabella  appeared  to  be  mucn 
put  about,  like  one  always  wishing  to  say  her  prayers, 
and  hopeless  of  finding  a  quiet  comer.  As  for  Kate, 
what  with  being  one-mdf  of  the  day  in  stays,  for  the 
mora  expert  fittmg  on  of  new  dresses,  and  the  other 
hidf  keq^g  up  their  courtship,  which  she  did  in 
quite  an  eirtraordinaiy  manner — sometimes  with  a 
kiss,  and  sometimes  with  a  slap — she  was,  of  course, 
in  continual  occupation*  But  the  gloiy  of  the  house 
was  its  feminine  head.  Less  generalship  than  was 
displayed  by  Jean  has  saved  many  an  en^re.  Her 
giasp  of  the  occasion  would  have  surprised  Herr  Har- 
wits.  ih»  blindfold  player  at  chess,  jfot  a  move  did 
she  foxget.  I  am  quite  certain  that,  but  for  her,  the 
furniture  would  have  been  disgraceful,  the  glasses 
cobwebbed,  the  silver  tarnished,  the  plates  t(x>  few, 
the  stair  unwashed,  the  jellies  unmade,  the  'cries' 
unoiied,  the  ewers  without  water,  the  minister  unin- 
vited, the  bride-cake  not  ordered  in  time,  the  lump- 
sugar  deficient,  and  deuce  an  old  shoe  forthcoming 
at  the  oritioal  moment.  Sophia  —  though  with  a 
nnmoiy  often  startled  to  tears  by  some  casual  incident 
— Gxegft  about  noiselessly,  doing  a  thousand  gentle 
officesi,  to  preserve,  as  much  as  might  be,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  turmoil,  the  ^unenities  of  our  ordinary 
home,  for  iJl  our  sakes.  Day  after  day,  too,  the 
presents  for  the  bride  came  tumbling  in — most  of 
them  selected  with  a  view  to  a  great  show  of  hand- 
someness at  the  littlest  possible  coet  One  of  these 
put  Jean  in  a  fuiy — ^with  herself.  In  order  to  give 
idat  to  the  wedding,  and  secure  something  splendid 
wherewith  to  astonish  the  Imries,  she  ha^  contrary 
to  my  wishes,  invited  her  aristocrstio  friends,  Mr. 
and  MrSb  M'Grubber.  Thev  had  not  been  in  our 
house  for  years.  However,  they  graciously  accepted, 
and  sent,  with  in  elegant  accompanying  note,  on 
which  there  was  an  embossed  crest,  a  silver  oardcasfl, 
beautifully  chased;,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
mare  Birmingham  article,  indifierently  plated! 

'  A  forgery — a  forgeiyl '  cried  Mathew. 

How  both  of  us  rMoedl  Well,  let  the  donore  have 
thanka  for  thatk  It  was  our  fiivt  thoroughly  round 
Uragh  aijice  our  dark  days— our  middle  a«ns,  as  I  call 
them — and  waa  surely  cheap  to  the  M 'Grubbers  at 
— say,  four-and-aizpence. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawned,  with  Jean 
u^  dressed*  and  threatening  to  leave  me  to  the 
pmehes  of  a  December  mommg  if  I  did  not  follow 
ner  exanq»le.  MerOTl  how  i&  stonn  was  rising! 
But  Jean  was  in  full  command  of  the  ship,  and  I 
doubted  not  would  cany  it  triumphantly  through! 
Everything  was  in  an  uproar  and  mess — the  very 
kitehen  presenting  a  medl^  of  white-satin  favours 
aadnomdge-platw  I 

'Let  ma  ontl'  I  exclaimed — 'let  me  outl'  aa  I 
prepared  to  go  over  to  breakfast  with  Mathew.  By 
way  of  partmg  salute,  I  shouted — 'See  and  have 
everything  rea^y  in  time!' 


'  Ay,  all  the  sooner  lor  your  balp^'  letoirted  J4 
in  her  flurry. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  on  my  beat  attixe 
at  once,  in  order  to  save  £srther  treuma;  and  ao  1 
was  enabled  to  pass  the  time  leisurely  wibh  my  friend 
until  near  the  appointed  hour.  Our  momi^g  sede- 
runts  were  genenuly  quiet  NevertheleH,  ve  read 
the  newspaper,  and  disflnased  the  events  of  i^  day 
with  our  wonted  vigour.  In  due  time,  I  btwjffM^ 
to  glance  across  to  my  windows;  and  obaervea  Jean, 
with  golden  head -gear,  and  quite  a  s|;w^acle  of 
erandeur,  trvin^  to  oatdi  my  eye,  fluttering  a  wiiite 
handkerchief,  beckoning  spasmodically.  Mid  even 
shaking  her  little  fat  fit  nom  a  supedativa  depth 
of  lace  sleeve. 

'01  hoi'  I  aaids  '  we  are  sijpiaUed.' 

Mathew  was  off  hia  seat  m  a  moment;  and»  after 
some  little  toiletting— during  which  my  poor  blind 
crenie  insiated  that  if  there  was  a  ^jwk  on  hia 
nose  or  his  gloves,  I  should  apprisa  JiiDa  oi  the 
fact — ^we  were  forthwith  on  the  testiva  aide  el  tha 
street. 

The  entrance  to  the  olose  had  a  guard  of  hommrin 
the  shape  of  a  group  of  children,  with  their  huBBSs 
ready  to  uncork.  It  waa  obvioua  that  the  stair  had 
been  newly  washed.  A  brighter  bit  of  brass  tliaa 
that  which  bore  the  name,  'Gabriel  Gray,'  I  hare 
not  often  bdield. 

Within  doors,  order  had  come  out  of  chaoa.  Jaaa 
was  sitting  in  state  in  the  parlour,  and  evenrona  dse 
was  fully  equipped,  with  her  work  done,  and  at  eaaa. 
Even  Jessie  was  enjoying  an  interval  of  blessed  re- 
laxation. Wouldn't  the  a^euner,  which  waa  laid  out 
in  the  dining-room,  astoniah  the  M  'Grubbers?  Mathew 
asked  for  the  bride,  who  jumped,  with  giggling  alac- 
rity, upon  a  stool,  and  announced  hersdfwrai  a  hearty 
smack,  crying  '  Here  I  am,  imcle! ' 

A  more  successful  assault  I  never  wifcninad,  aa  tiie 
monkey  retreated  with  a  ten-pound  note  in  her  hand, 
which  she  flourished,  dancing,  like  a  flag. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  shouting ' Stop  tidef  I' 


bell'  rang,  and'  immediately  the  Miaa  Stowatis  were 
announced — ^the  red-haired  maidens  who  bved  above, 
and  who  had  been  invited  with  a  view  to  save  tiMur 
unhappv  piano  from  being  spiteful,  and  ""^"ig  a  fined 
of  itaul  They  were  done  up  in  bunehy 
elaborately  dipped  in  Gleofidd— and  oama  in 
delightful  simper.  When  I  heard  tfaair  fririitaned 
voices  on  the  weather,  I  wondered  they  oonld  oe  snok 
noisy  neighbours.  Mathew  looked  fidgetty  and  dull, 
aa  if  f deling  the  weight  of  his  darkness.  Soplua  saw 
it  in  a  monient,  and,  gliding  to  his  side,  took  his 
hand,  and  with  her  whispers  made  up  for  bis  lack  of 
sight.  His  white  eyebrows  became  breenr — ^thadooda 
straightwav  dispersed — and  a  sunshiBa  lit  np  hia  i»- 
tuies,  and  benignantly  settled  there. 

'Why,  BeUaF  I  exclaimed, '  you  look  aa  if  you  bad 
been  attending  marriages  all  your  life^  and  watt,  en 
the  whole,  rather  tired  of  them!' 

This  had  the  efliMt  contemplated,  of  atflrti^g  a 
little  laugh,  and  helping  to  beigin  the  fun.  Anoaner 
jingle  of  the  door-belL  Alter  Messrs.  Pater  Mnonab 
ana  John  DaUaa — almost  tile  only  yoong  IsQowb  I 
knew,  and  whom  I  had  summoned  to  44iiniw'ar  by 
way  of  counterpoise  to  my  anthology  of  daa^ieca. 
After  duly  introduoing  thamt  I  aaked  what  atA  ba> 
come  of  Mr.  Joseph — for  I  had  given  Mm,  too^  n 
chance;  but  was  informed,  in  a  eonfldantiai  way,  of 
a  rumour  that  Joe  waa  off  to  the  Oontniant,  aooon^ 
panied  by  an  opera-danoer  who  knew  the  langoageal 

'  No  1    Good  gradoua!' 

'Gkbbriell'  said  my  wife,  paUing  my  ettxyw,  'the 
Beverend  Mi;  Gills.' 


'/ 


>«• 


There  was  an  inslant  huah  in  the  oonvenation; 
and  as  I  placed  Mr.  GiUs  in  the  ann-chaar,  hia  mono- 
poly of  a  voice  wae  heard  to  decided  advantagei  The 
Dridegroom  and  best -man  were  the  next  comers. 
They  apoiogiaed  for  being  late,  their  carriage  havins 
run  down  an  old  woman  in  Jamaica -street.  (Great 
sensation — agonising  suspense — and  eager  questions 
as  to  whether  she  was  killed. ) 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  said  Mr.^  Lnrie; '  only,  an  impu- 
dent fellow  of  a  policeman  insisted  on  holdins  the 
reins,  gatiiering  a  crowd,  and  making  himself  of  im- 
portance.* 

This  was  altogetiier  a  vahiable  incident,  as  it  £nve 
an  extraordinary  impetus  to  the  conversation —-Mr. 
Gills  remarking,  '  How  awkward  it  would  have  been 
had  the  bridegrq^xm  landed  in  the  jpolice-office!' 

Thereupon  a  good  deal  of  memment  was  whipped 
up,  but  tn()  arrivals  were  now  fast  and  furious,  and 
culminated  at  last  in  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M 'Grubber.' 

Mr.  Mac  was  a  dapper  little  gentleman  with  bushy 
whiskers  and  a  bald  nead;  while  Mrs.  Mac  was  a  thin 
scorbutic,  female,  laboriously  supporting  a  singularly 
massive,  columnar,  and  soHdly  architectural  mauve 
dress;  and  exhibiting,  on  wrist,  neck,  and  forehead, 
some  decidedly  expensive  jewels.  Quite  a  commotion 
ensued,  in  order  that  the  great  people  might  be  ac- 
conunodated  with  the  best  seats. 
-  Havinjg  got  the  hint  from  the  sovereign  ladv  of  the 
ceremonies  that  the  company  were  all  assembled,  and 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  in  the  bride,  I  withdrew 
to  a  near  bed-room,  where  I  foimd  Kate  and  her 
bridesmaids,  like  a  village  procession  in  a  theatre, 
waiting  at  the  side- wings  for  their  cue 

*  Now  for  it!*  I  said. 

'  0  papal*  said  Kate,  '  I  am  like  to  cry.' 

*  I  <mre  say  you;  are,  my  dear!*  I  replied,  leading 
her  along; '  but  when  people  are  about  to  be  executed, 
the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  encounter  their  doom 
like  martyrs." 

'Oh  dear!'  sighed  Kate,  dragging  a  little  back; 
'waittilll^tbreftth.* 

However,  m  we  all  went.  A  ring  was  fonned,  and 
in  midst  of  the  huddle  and  silence,  Mr.  Gills  tied  the 
knot  in  a  loud  and  fearless  manner;  and  the  ceremony 
was  wound  up  with  a  round  of  kissings  and  congra- 
tulations. 

Good  gracious!  Joe  off  to  the  Continent  with  an 
opera-dancer! — ^but  I  was  not  long  permitted  to  in- 
dulge in  this  reverie  The  cutting  of  the  bride-cake 
was  obviously,  in  the  eyes  of  the  best-man,  as  for- 
midable an  operation  as  the  taking  of  Pekin.  He  was  a 
sallow  and  awkwaord  youth,  weighiKL  down  and  almost 
paralysed  by  his  awM  responsibility.  Young  Dallas, 
nowever,  knew  all  about  it.  The  smile  wiui  which 
he  showed  his  perfect  teeth  was  quite  reassuring.  He 
accordingly  took  the  lead  in  a  brief  council  of  war, 
and  the  deed  was  ultimately  accomplished  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  efficacious.  The  elder  of  the  '  Old  Reds ' 
became  all  of  a  colour,  on  the  thimble  falling  to  her 
lot.  After  a  vain  effort  to  dispose  of  it  surreptitiously, 
she  remarked,  with  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  good- 
nature, that  she  suspected  Mr.  Starke,  the  best-;nan, 
of  a  trick.  Mr.  Stane  looked  sallow  and  unconscious, 
like  a  man  who  had  never  perpetrated  a  practical 
joke  in  his  life  A  burst  of  hilmty  came  to  the  re- 
lief of  Miss  Stewart,  consequent  on  dear  old  Mathew 
setting  the  ring,  llie  young  ladies  4UI  clapped  tiieir 
nandSi  High  above  the  hubbub,  Mr.  Gills  was  heard 
asseyerating  that  *  Cupid  had  taken  compassion  upon 
him  at  last." 

.'  It  may  be  so,'  reroondad  the  fortunataimg-wiimer, 
nlikehi] 


seeing  that  I  am  like  himself—blind.' 
At  this  juncture,  Jean  Handed  me  a  Istteir  that  had 


just  come  by  post.  I  was  about  to  take  a  tetive 
glance  at  itsoontents,  when  an  astounding  eomTnotiea 
ensued.  The  young  couple  were  going  off  A  rwak 
took  place  into  the  lobby — conmsed  and  hunied 
partings  were  exchanged — and  down  the  stair  went 
the  turtle-doves  under  a  stonn  of  old  slippers— young 
Dallas  enthusiastically  heading  the  battering  partv. 
For  my  part,  I  beat  a  retreat,  and  joined  the  dlderly- 
folk.  We  betook  ourselves  to  the  windows,  every  one 
of  which  that  was  available  we  threw  up,  and  filled 
with  heads.  Dallas,  assisted  by  some  of  the  girls, 
kept  up  the  pelting  into  the  very  carriage.  From  one 
of  the  windows  Mathew,  armed  with  a  dilapidated 
prunella  boot,  made  a  miraculous  aim,  under  Sophia's 
direction,  hitting  the  postilion  on  the  chedc;  and  off 
the  vehicle  drove,  amidist  a  grand  volley  of  cheers  from 
the  congregated  juveniles. 

And  now,  my  friends,  for  the  dejeuner  d  la  four* 
chette.  Was  9ver  anything  so  triumphant?  Mi^ew 
declared  I  was  superb;  but,  av  me!  the  blindnesJB  el 
himl  Yet  ii  mv  niodesty  dared  let  me,  I  may  confess 
to  sundry  bull8*-eye  hits  in  the  target  of  true  wit. 
Jean  itnd  the  girls  likewise  made  g(x>d  contribution 
towards  the  entertainment.  It  was,  in  short,  a  pro- ' 
longed  success.  A  success ! — why,  it  was  a  not,  Mt. 
Gilk  ha-ha'd  with  infinite  grandeur,  and  gave  the 
leading  toasts  in  a  voice  pitdied  for  an  aucuenoe  of 
five  hundred.  Didlas  broke  the  meny-thoughts  and 
pulled  the  crackers,  right  and  left,  in  the  manner  id 
a  yous^  man  familiar  with  such  pleasantries;  whilo 
Peter  Macnab,  with  his  frontal  promontories  and 
deep-set  eyes,  undertook  to  teach  any  young  lady 
chess  in  a  single  lesson.  Even  Mr.  Starke  bMan  to 
master  his  diffidence,  and  exhibit  symptoms  of  being 
at  home.  But  i^e  Stewarts  presented  the  chief  em- 
bodiments of  perfect  enjoyment — ^good  Mathew  Wad- 
del,  with  his  radiant  faise  and  ready  chuckle^  not 
excepted.  Their  eyebrows,  having  been  hoisted  high 
at  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  were  not  once  permitted 
to  come  aown — ^unless,  in  the  case  of  the  elder,  dur- 
ing the  mortifying  incident  of  the  thimble  It  was 
infectious  to  contemplate  their  smile  That  smile 
had  become  a  very  fixture  at  the  climax  of  wonder- 
ing delight.  I  presumed  that  it  would  contihde  in 
their  sleep,  and  testify  to  the  angels*  whimpering.  The 
only  cold,  stuck-up,  sniifiy  people  were  the  m'Grub- 
bers.  Yet,  no  wonder  they  were  ill  at  ease,  having 
BO  much  dignity  to  support  I  The  costly  pair,  to  do 
them  justice,  had  the  discretion  to  fold  their  tents 
early;  and,  all  things  considered,  I  -wf^  glad  they  had 
come,  as  the  unhappy  spectacle  they  exmbited  served 
to  cure  my  soaring  ana  solid  moiety  of  some  of  her 
old  West-end  aspirations. 

When,  after  many  jovial  bursts  of  song,  the  com- 
pany—all save  Mathew — had  left^  Jean  sunk  and 
spread  herself  in  the  easy  chair,  and  confessed  that 
she  was  '  fairly  done' 

'My  dear!'  said  I,  consolingly,  'yoa  shall  do 
nothing  but  sleep  for  a  week! ' 

What,  let  me  pause  to  ask,  was  aU  I  have  here 
described  but  poetry?  In  dress,  cookery,  and  con- 
versation, a^  night  of  superlative  addition  to  the 
vulgar  utilities!  Alike  in  stately  ceremony  and  the 
jovial  disregard  of  it~-a  breiUE,  like  a  thrilling  gem 
of  verse,  in  the  dull  prose  page  of  our  onynaiy  life's 
narrative!  Look  at  nature  What  gems  has  not  the 
morning  on  her  cool  sandals!  Are  there  no  splendours 
on  the  broad  wings  of  noon?  And  witars  not  tiie  ma- 
jestic night  a  starry  nimbus  to  attest  her  divini^  tq^ 
all  worlds?  And  what  a^  Dr.  Caird  and  men  01  hiB 
fine  day,  but  the  natural  interpreters  of  such  glorious 
onoles?  PoetiT  and  fiction — oiv  more  pvopedfyy 
poetry  and  high  invention — what  are  they,  Hhm, 


^^b^tetr- 
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but  truth  ezhibtted  to  fanctinate  the  bodIb  of 
Bhiiiiiig  and  irresistible  in  the  anieola  of  immortol 

But  the  letter — ^I  had  almost  forootten  it.  As  soon 
as  the  girls  had  dropped  off  to  bed,  and  Jean  in  the 
easy  chair  wwk  enjoying  her  profound  ni^,  I  begged 
Mathew — we  were  taking  our  usual  quiet  nightcap 
— to  excuse  me  for  one  moment.  On  wonaerfufl 
'Mathew!*  I  began,  'my  stmgfl^es  for  independence 
are  at  length  on  the  eve  of  r^mzation.  I  have  here 
a  proposiJ  to  take  the  complete  control,  on  tenns  the 
most  liberal,  of  the  great  oonoem  of  M'Corkindale 
ft  Co.' 

*  You  shall  not  accept  it. ' 
'  But  I  shalL' 

*  By  Jupiter !  you  shall  not !' 

I  was  about  to  insist  farther,  but  Mathew,  choking 
with  excitement,  said  with  forced  calmness,  '  I  have 
already  made  over  half  my  means  to  you  —and  they 
are  ample;  besides,  I  have  property  which  I  require 
yon  to  manage;  above  all,  1  am  lonely  and  helpless, 
and-need you  to  be  always  with  me.' 

'  Fear  me  not,'  I  replied; '  our  friendship  is  rivetted 
in  heaven,  and  shall  not  be  dissevered  on  earth.' 

'  Then  no  more  of  your  infernal  nonsense,'  said  my 
noble  old  BeUsarius;  *  but  let  us  drain  our  last  glass 
this  night — ^to  the  dear  memory  of  Barbara!' 

Fsrewell,  my  indulgent  masters!  The  narrative  of 
my  trials  is  closed.  When  the  fitting  season  comes 
round,  a  couple  of  white-headed  gentlemen— K>ne  of 
them  tall  and  slender,  and  the  other  blind — ^will  pro- 
bably be  seen  wanderins  along  the  shore  towards  the 
Cloen  lighthouse— for  tney  have  decided  on  residing 
chiefly  at  Ashton— enjoying  the  salt  breeaes  from  the 
sea,  fistenine  to  the  fresh  roll  of  the  billows,  and 
talking  of  old  times,  anatomising  society  as  it  exists, 
mod  planning,  on  the  edge  of  all  the  etcvnities,  great 
actions  for  what  little  of  their  lives  may  be  left  In 
the  prospects  of  this  future'  I,  Gabriel  Qray — ^Mr. 
Gladstone's  tenpenny  Income-tax  notwithstanding — 
am  happy! — 

Yetp  I  am  hsppy— happy  aa  an  are 

When  doadi  that  threaten'd  take  a  tranquil  leave, 

Awed  hj  the  infinite  beauty  of  the  ni^t. 

Ihrough  ereiy  chink  of  hearen  then  breaki  a  light, 

Sabdned  and  fitted  to  mj  mortal  eyei. 

There  ii  no  speck  of  storm  in  all  my  iklee! 

Friendship  is  mine,  and  lore  that  will  not  end. 

Bat  with  the  g^ory  of  the  fatnre  blend 

When  what  is  best  of  man  grows  part  of  God; 

Baneonn  at  home,  and  enmities  abroad 

Have  ceased  to  be.    Mjr  heart  is  well  at  ease, 

Bteep'd  in  that  sweetness  of  the  charities 

That  still  can  pity  where  It  may  not  praise. 

Ood  keep  my  footsteps  in  the  graeions  ways 

On  which 'twill  be  a  joy  to  look  behind, 

Untrack'd  by  any  bowlings  on  the  wind 

Of  fierce  remorses,  erer  In  pnntiit  I 

Yes,  I  am  happy— tempered  Uke  a  lute 

With  all  lU  chords  deUdoosly  in  tone. 

Mot  heaTen  itself  has  any  dearer  boon 

Than  a  glad  heart  with  its  own  uU  at  peaoe. 

Bfy  life  runs  sweetening  at  my  years  ineresae; 

Yet  over  aU  there  brooda  a  memory 

That  while  I  live  I  nerer  can  let  die. 

The  winter  ni^ts  to  me  are  veiy  dear. 
An  the  home-voices  that  I  lore  to  hear 


Ara  fouid  sbcnt  me^  and  at  iHstiiMio  kisip 
The  raTenons  owlt  that  kill  tha  doves  ol  sbtp. 
Hnmanity  grows  beavteoos  to  my  eyes; 
For  I  have  toaai'd,  at  iast^  to  leeogaise 
The  cheering  tnith  that  fUendship  may  be  tna. 
Well  pleased,  my  thoughts  their  spoitiTe  wills 
And  laoghtera  follow  where  the  wU  is  bright^ 
My  friend,  who  sees  me  not»  fills  all  my  stf^t^ 
And  I  his  hearing  fill,  with  mntoalgBln. 
If  ore  are  we  one  that  for  a  time  we  tivala 
Foond  throngh  divergent  paths  nahapplMss. 
Greater  the  Joy  again  to  coalesce. 
In  simple  trot,  after  some  alien  thoD^t 
A  partial  madness  in  the  brain  has  wrought 
Bj  witdiery  of  books  around  ns  cast» 
Immortal  gnests  are  nshei'd  fhnn  the  pest- 
Bach  as  no  singla  age  has  ever  daim' A— 
Poets  and  sages  whom  we  hear  bat  named, 
And  feel  ennobled  to  be  of  their  bloodi 
Yet  though  uplifted  to  that  higher  mood. 
With  the  great  bliss  is  Uent  a  memory 
That  while  I  live  I  never  can  let  die. 

A  Uttle  while  and  she,  tha  hopeftallest 
Of  the  year's  daughters-leading  all  the  rest- 
The  Hebe  Spring,  will  walk  the  emerald  dews. 
A  flush  of  gladness  wiU  her  smile  dUtnm 
Over  the  earth,  making  it  beautiful 
As  a  young  face  fresh  bounding  oat  of  sdiOQl, 
And  caught  with  sudden  carol  of  a  UrdI 
A  h^pier  voice  will  in  the  streama  be  heird. 
And  endless  flowers  make  vacraats  of  the  bess: 
While  daylight  Ungen  till  it  almoat  sees 
The  night-sky  trembling  with  its  wealth  of  stan! 
Cfid  ruts  of  tearing  cannon,  and  the  scars 
Of  deaving  armies,  thundering  aa  they  pass, 
Time  smooths  and  heals  with  sllenoe  of  the  grus. 
So  will  I  list  the  great  sea*s  monotone^ 
And  think  of  trials  past,  of  sorrows  flown. 
With  a  heard  heart,  and  pulse  of  perfect  esim! 
Yet  when  the  air  grows  predcns  with  the  balm 
Of  myrisd  blooms,  and  health  beats  eveiywliers, 
Regrets  will  rise  for  one  who  once  was  fair- 
By  robber-winda  removed  from  my  embrace! 
And  so,  with  tears  upon  my  pladd  facs^ 
The  brightest  scene  will  wear  a  memory 
That  while  I  live  I  never  can  let  die. 

So,  once  more  faiewell,  my  mastera!  and  my  bless- 
ing and  good  wishes  be  with  you  all! 

[TiiE  present  Number  ends  the  Second  Volume  of 
the  '  MiscxLiAKY.'  It  likewise  brings  the  csreer  of 
the  periodical  to  a  dose.  The  Editor  rq^rsts  ihst  he 
has  been  unable  to  giye  it  so  much  attention  ss  it 
demanded.   Healsoregretsthat  the  pressure  of  other 

avocations  now  compels  its  disoontinuanoei 
Its  success,  he  may  add,  has  been  considosble, 

although  not  suflScient  to  compensate  adequately  for 

the  labour  of  conducting  it,  or  justify  a  more  exdii* 

sire  devotion  to  its  interests. 
To  the  various  Contributors  who  have  eniiched 

the  pages  of  the  *  Miscellany,'  the  Editor  is  under 

special  obligations.     To  each  and  all  of  them  ke 

desires  to  tender  his  grateful  thanks.] 
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